1. Preface 


2. 1491-1763 
1. 1491-1607 


1. 
. _Chapter 1 Introductory Essay: 1491—1607 
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20. 


21, 
22. 


SOMNAN AWN 


Inquiry Organizer 


Native People 

First Contacts 

Columbian Exchange 

Hernando de Soto 

Life in the Spanish Colonies 
_ Origins of the Slave Trade 


. _Henry Hudson and Exploration 
. _Montezuma and Cortés 
. _Should We Remember Christopher Columbus as a 


Conqueror or Explorer? 


. e Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella of 


Spain, 1494 


. «> Cortés’s Account of Tenochtitlan, 1522 

. «> Las Casas on the Destruction of the Indies, 1552 
. e The Florentine Codex, c. 1585 

. «> The Oral Tradition of the Foundation of the 


Iroquois Confederacy 
e> Watercolors of Algonquian Peoples in North 
Carolina, 1585 
1491 vs. 1754 
_ Ship Technology 

Richard Hakluyt and the Case for Undertaking Sea 
Voyages 

Paideia Seminar: Christopher Columbus 

Writing Practice: Building Thesis Statements 


23. & Unit 1 Essay Activity 


2. 1607-1763 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 2 Introductory Essay: 1607—1763 
3. _The English Come to America 
4. The Anglo-Powhatan War of 1622 
5. _ The Founding of Maryland 
6. _Anne Hutchinson and Religious Dissent 
7. _William Penn and the Founding of Pennsylvania 
8. _The Fur Trade 
9. _Bacon’s Rebellion 
10. _The Salem Witch Trials 
11. _The Stono Rebellion 
12. The Great Awakening 
13. _Benjamin Franklin and the American Enlightenment 
14, _Albany Plan of Union 
15. _A Clash of Empires: The French and Indian War 
16. _Wolfe at Quebec and the Peace of 1763 
17. _ Pilgrims to the New World 
18. _King Philip’s War 
19. Colonial Identity: English or American? 
20. _What Was the Great Awakening? 
21. ee A City Upon a Hill: Winthrop’s “Modell of 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


Christian Charity,” 1630 
e> Bacon vs. Berkeley on Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676 
eo Penn’s Letter Recruiting Colonists, 1683 
e> Germantown Friends’ Antislavery Petition, 1688 
e> Washington's Journal: Expeditions to Disputed 
Ohio Territory, 1753-1754 
e> Maps Showing the Evolution of Settlement, 1624— 
1733 

Colonial Comparison: The Rights of Englishmen 


28. _Benjamin Franklin Mini DBQ 

29. _Mercantilism 

30. _ Civics Connection: The Colonial Origins of 

American Republicanism 
31. & Unit 1 Essay Activity 
3. 1763-1800 
1. 1763-1789 

1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 3 Introductory Essay: 1763-1789 
3. _Pontiac's Rebellion 
4, _Stamp Act Resistance 
5 
6 
7 


. _The Boston Massacre 
. _The Boston Tea Party 
. Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
Independence 
8. _ Washington Crossing the Delaware 
9. _The Battle of Saratoga and the French Alliance 
10. _ Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 
11. _Shays' Rebellion 
12. _The Constitutional Convention 
13. _ The Ratification Debate on the Constitution 
14. _Mercy Otis Warren 
15. _George Washington at Newburgh 
16. _ Loyalist vs. Patriot 
17. _ Signing the Declaration of Independence 
18. _The Annapolis Convention 
19. _ Is the Constitution a Proslavery Document? 
20. _Were the Anti-Federalists Unduly Suspicious or 
Insightful Political Thinkers? 
21. ee John Dickinson, Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania, 1767-1768 
22. e+ Thomas Paine, Common Sense, 1776 


23 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


O73 
38. 


39 


. «> Joseph Plumb Martin, The Adventures of a 
Revolutionary Soldier, 1777 
eo Art Analysis: Washington Crossing the Delaware 
e> The Articles of Confederation, 1781 
eo Quaker Anti-Slavery Petition, 1783 
e> Belinda Sutton, Petition to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 1783 
e> The Northwest Ordinance, 1787 
eo Judith Sargent Murray, "On the Equality of the 
Sexes," 1790 
e> Junipero Serra’s Baja California Diary 
Acts of Parliament 
_ Abigail Adams: "Remember the Ladies" Mini DBQ 
The Path to Independence 
Constitutional Convention 
_Argumentation: The Process of Compromise 
Federalist/Anti-Federalist Debate on Congress's 
Powers of Taxation DBQ 
State Constitution Comparison 
_Argumentation: Self-Interest or Republicanism? 
. & Unit 2 Essay Activity 


2. 1789-1800 


. _Inquiry Organizer 
. _Chapter 4 Introductory Essay: 1789-1800 
. _Alexander Hamilton and the National Bank 
. _James Madison and the Bill of Rights 
. _Benjamin Franklin and the First Abolitionist 
Petitions 
Eli Whitney and the Cotton Gin 
. _The Battle of Fallen Timbers 
. _The Jay Treaty 
The XYZ Affair and the Quasi-War with France 


10. 
11. 
12; 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22, 
25. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29; 
30. 
31. 
Oe: 


33. 


The Alien and Sedition Acts 

Robert Carter and Manumission 

The Compromise of 1790 

George Washington and the Proclamation of 
Neutrality 

The Whiskey Rebellion: Unjust Taxation or 
Enforcing the Rule of Law? 

“Strict” or “Loose”: Was the National Bank 
Constitutional? 
e> George Washington, First Inaugural Address, 1789 
eo The Judiciary Act of 1789 
eo The Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty of 
New York, 1790 
e> Thomas Jefferson on the Compromise of 1790 
e> Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, 
Writings on the National Bank, 1785-1792 
eo The Jay Treaty, 1795 
eo Pinckney’s Treaty, 1796 
e> George Washington, Farewell Address, 1796 
e> Cartoon Analysis: Property Protected—a la 
Francoise, 1798 
eo Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 1798—1799 
e> Cartoon Analysis: Congressional Pugilists, 1798 

The Global Impact of the American Revolution 
DBQ 

Actions of the First Congress 

The National Bank Debate 

Methods of Slave Resistance DBQ 

George Washington in American Art 

Unit 2 Civics Connection: An Apple of Gold ina 
Frame of Silver 

George Washington's Views on Slavery 


34, _The Founders' Failure to End Slavery 
35. _Using Political Cartoons to Understand History 
36. _Be Washington: Whiskey Rebellion 
37. & Unit 2 Essay Activity 
4. 1800-1844 
1. 1800-1828 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 5 Introductory Essay: 1800-1828 
3. _The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
4 
fs) 


Fort McHenry and the War of 1812 
. _Old Hickory: Andrew Jackson and the Battle of 
New Orleans 

6. _Tecumseh and the Prophet 

7. _The Corrupt Bargain 

8. _Mountain Men 

9. _The Building of the Erie Canal 
10. _ Washington Irving 
11. _ Marbury v. Madison 
12. The Hartford Convention 
13. _The Missouri Compromise 
14. _Was the Election of 1800 a Revolution? 
15. _Did the Missouri Compromise Merely Delay War? 
16. e+ The Journals of Lewis and Clark, 1805 
17. e+ The Monroe Doctrine, 1823 
18. eo Cartoon Analysis: The Presidential Election of 

1824 
19. eo Henry Clay, Speech on American Industry, 1824 
20. _ John Marshall’s Landmark Cases DBQ 
21. Changing Views of Slavery Mini-DBQ 
22. & Unit 3 Essay Activity 
2. 1828-1844 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 


24. 


. _Chapter 6 Introductory Essay: 1828-1844 


The Nullification Crisis 

The Mormon Trail 

The Trail of Tears 

William Lloyd Garrison’s War against Slavery 

Nat Turner’s Rebellion 

Sam Houston and Texas Independence 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the Struggle for 
Women’s Suffrage 

The Lowell Girls 


. _John Quincy Adams and the Amistad 

. _Frederick Douglass’s Path to Freedom 

. _John Quincy Adams and the Gag Rule 

. _Andrew Jackson’s Veto of the National Bank 

. _Is the Concurrent Majority Theory Faithful to the 


Ideals of the Constitution? 


. e John C. Calhoun, South Carolina Exposition and 


Protest, 1828 


. «> David Walker, “An Appeal to the Coloured 


Citizens of the World,” 1829 


. > _Webster-Hayne Debates, 1830 
. ee Indian Removal Act, 1830, and Cherokee Chief 


John Ross’s Memorial and Protest to Congress, 1836 


. e Andrew Jackson, Bank Veto Message, 1832 


1835 


. e> Jedediah Burchard, Revivalist Sermon, 1835 
. «> Sarah M. Grimké, Letters on the Equality of the 


Sexes and the Condition of Women, 1837 
e> Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The American Scholar,” 
1837 


25. «> John C. Calhoun, “Slavery as a Positive Good,” 
1837 
26. ee Dorothea Dix, Memorial to the Legislation of 
Massachusetts, 1843 
27, e> Frederick Douglass, Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass, 1845 
28. ee Art Analysis: The County Election by George 
Caleb Bingham, 1852 
29. _Responses to the Cherokee Removal Mini DBQ 
30. _American Indians in American Art 
31. _The Women’s Movement and the Seneca Falls 
Convention 
32. _Unit 3 Civics Connection: Liberty and Union 
33. & Unit 3 Essay Activity 
5. 1844-1877 
1. 1844-1860 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 7 Introductory Essay: 1844—1860 
3. _The American Southwest: Tucson in Transition 
4. _The Free Soil Party 
5. _The 49ers 
6. _ Harriet Tubman and the Underground Railroad 
7. Thomas Sims and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 
8. _ Harriett Beecher Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
9. Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan 
10. _ Nativist Riots and the Know-Nothing Party 
11. _Kansas-Nebraska Act and Bleeding Kansas 
12. _Charles Sumner and Preston Brooks 
13. _ John Brown and Harpers Ferry 
14. The Election of 1860 
15. _ Migration West 


To Go to War with Mexico? 


. _The Oregon Question: 54—40 or Fight? 
. _The Compromise of 1850 
. _To What Extent Were Manifest Destiny and 


Westward Expansion Justified? 


Frederick Douglass, 1845 


. o> Negro Spirituals 
. «> John O’ Sullivan, “Annexation,” 1845 
. ee William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass 


on Abolition, 1845-1852 


. «> Debating the Mexican-American War, May 1846 
. ee Daniel Webster, “7th of March,” 1850 

. > Fugitive Slave Act, 1850 

. > Sojourner Truth, “Ain’t 1a Woman?” 1851 


Western Pioneer, 1851—1852 


. e Frank Lecouvreur, From East Prussia to the 


Golden Gate, 1851-1871 


1854 


. «> _Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, 1855 
. ee Art Analysis: Hudson River School Landscape 


Paintings, 1836—1868 


. ee Lincoln-Douglass Debates, 1858 
. e+ South Carolina Secession Debate, 1860 
. ee Art Analysis: American Progress by John Gast, 


1872 


. _Irish and German Immigration DBQ 


Dred Scott v. Sandford DBQ 


. _John Brown: Hero or Villain? DBQ 
. The Election of Lincoln and the Secession of 


Southern States DBQ 


AO. 


© Unit 4 Essay Activity 


2. 1860-1877 

1, _Inquiry Organizer 

2. _Chapter 8 Introductory Essay: 1860—1877 

3. _Fort Sumter and the Coming of the War 

4. The Battle of Antietam 

5. _Gettysburg and Vicksburg: July 4, 1863 

6. _The Draft and the Draft Riots of 1863 

7. _Robert Gould Shaw and the Fifty-fourth 

Massachusetts Regiment 

8. _Women during the Civil War 

9. _Mary Chesnut’s War 
10. _Clement Vallandigham and Constitutionalism 
11. _ William Tecumseh Sherman and Total War 
12. O.O.Howard and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
13. _The Ku Klux Klan and Violence at the Polls 
14. _Abraham Lincoln and Emancipation 
15. _Grant and Lee at Appomattox 
16. _The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 
17. _Was the Civil War Fought Over Slavery? 
18. _Did Abraham Lincoln Exceed His Presidential 


Powers during the Civil War? 


. _To What Extent Did American Principles Become a 


Reality for African Americans during Reconstruction? 


. e J.B. Elliott, Scott’s Great Snake (Anaconda Plan), 


1861 


. e Daniel Emmett’s “Dixie” and Julia Ward Howe’s 


“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 1859 and 1861 


. e The Homestead Act of 1862 
. «> Mathew Brady, The Dead of Antietam 


Photography, 1862 


24, eo Images of Total War: Sherman’s March to the Sea, 
1865 
25. ee Cartoon Analysis: The “Rail Splitter” at Work 
Repairing the Union, 1865 
26. e+ Comparing Views of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 1866 
27. e+ Andrew Johnson’s Veto of the Civil Rights Act, 
1866 
28. e> Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast on 
Reconstruction, 1869-1874 
29. _The Emergence of Black Codes DBQ 
30. _The Rhetoric of Abraham Lincoln DBQ 
31. _Comparing Impeachments across U.S. History 
32. _ Unit 4 Civics Connection: Equality, the Civil War, 
and Reconstruction 
33. & Unit 4 Essay Activity 
6. 1877-1898 
1. 1877-1898 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 9 Introductory Essay: 1877-1898 
3. _The Transcontinental Railroad 
4. _The Brooklyn Bridge 
5. _George Custer, Sitting Bull, and the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn 
6. _William “Boss” Tweed and Political Machines 
7, Andrew Carnegie and the Creation of U.S. Steel 
8. _Cowboys and Cattle Drives 
9. _Ida B. Wells and the Campaign against Lynching 
10. _The Annexation of Hawaii 
11. _ Jane Addams, Hull House, and Immigration 
12. _Ignatius Donnelly and the 1892 Populist Platform 
13. _The Homestead Strike 
14. _Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 


15. 
. _Were the Titans of the Gilded Age “Robber Barons” 


The Chinese Exclusion Act 


or “Entrepreneurial Industrialists”? 


. Were Urban Bosses Essential Service Providers or 


Corrupt Politicians? 


. Was Frederick Jackson Turner’s Frontier Thesis 


Myth or Reality? 


. «> Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast ‘Takes on “Boss” 


Tweed, 1871 


. e The Dawes Act, 1887 
. «> Images from the Carlisle Indian School, 1880s 
. «> Grover Cleveland’s Veto of the Texas Seed Bill, 


1887 


. «> Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-1887, 


1888 


. e Ida B. Wells, “Lynch Law,” 1893 
. «> Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the 


Frontier in American History,” 1893 


. e Booker T. Washington, “Speech to the Cotton 


States and International Exposition,” 1895 


. ee Cartoon Analysis: Immigration in the Gilded Age, 
1882-1896 
ee William Jennings Bryan, “Cross of Gold” speech, 


1896 


. _The Annexation of Hawaii DBQ 
. _Industry_ and Immigration in the Gilded Age 
. _Debating Industrial Progress: Andrew Carnegie vs. 


Henry George 


. _Populists and Socialists in the Gilded Age 
. _Debating Strategies for Change: Booker T. 


Washington vs. W.E.B. Du Bois 


34, _Unit 5 Civics Connection: Civil Rights and 


Economic Freedom 


35. & Unit 5 Essay Activity 
7. 1898-1945 
1. 1898-1919 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 10 Introductory Essay: 1898-1919 
3. _Ida M. Tarbell’s Crusade against Standard Oil 
4. _Alice Paul and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage 
5. _Remember the Maine! Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders 

6. _ Westward Expansion and the Quest to Conserve 
7. _Jim Crow and Progressivism 
8. _The Panama Canal 
9. _Speaker Joseph Cannon Dethroned 

10. _Wilsonian Progressivism 

11. _The Philippine-American War 

12. _America Enters World War I 

13. _Over There: The U.S. Soldier in World War I 

14. _The Great Migration 

15. _The Election of 1912 

16. _The ‘Treaty of Versailles 

17. _Did the Progressive Movement Diverge from 


20. 
21. 


Founding Principles and Did It Affect the Purpose of 
Government? 


. e> Redfield Proctor vs. Mark Twain on American 


Imperialism, 1898—1906 


. > Cartoon Analysis: A Lesson for Anti- 


Expansionists, Victor Gillam, 1899 


eo Lewis Hine, Photographs Documenting Child 
Labor, 1908 


22; 


20. 


24. 


20; 


eo Elihu Root vs. William Jennings Bryan on 
Women’s Suffrage, 1894-1914 

e> Carrie Chapman Catt, Open Address to the U.S. 
Congress, 1917 

eo Business and Advertising in the Early Twentieth 
Century, 1910—1917 

eo The Espionage Act of 1917 


26. e+ George M. Cohan, Over There, 1917 
27. e Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 1918 
28. _Women's Suffrage and the Nineteenth Amendment 
29. _The Progressive Movement DBQ 
30. _ Schenck v. United States DBQ 
31. & Unit 6 Essay Activity 
2. 1920-1932 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 11 Introductory Essay: 1920-1932 
3. _The Red Scare and Civil Liberties 
4. _Postwar Race Riots 
5. _ The Spanish Flu of 1919 
6. _U.S. Foreign Policy between the Wars 
7. The Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s 
8. _Henry Ford and Alfred P. Sloan: Industrialization 
and Competition 
9. _ “Silent Cal” Coolidge 
10. _The Scopes Trial 
11. _Charles Lindbergh and Flight 
12. _The Crash of 1929 
13. _The Bonus Army 
14. _Was Prohibition a Success or a Failure? 
15. _ Should Herbert Hoover Be Considered an Activist 


President? 


16. 


iW 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21; 
22. 


23. 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Elmer Andrews Bushnell, “The 
Sky Is Now Her Limit,” 1920 

e> Mitchell Palmer, “The Case against the Reds,” 
1920 

eo Marcus Garvey, “Declaration of the Rights of the 
Negro Peoples of the World,” 1920 

eo Charlie Chaplin, The Kid, 1921 

eo Alice Paul and the Equal Rights Amendment 
(Lucretia Mott Amendment), 1923 

e> Ellison DuRant Smith, “Shut the Door,” 1924 

eo Langston Hughes, “I, Too” and “The Weary 
Blues,” 1920 and 1925 


the Radio, 1929 


24. _Ermest Hemingway and the Lost Generation 
25. _The KKK during Reconstruction vs. the KKK in the 
1920s 
26. _‘The Blues and the Great Migration 
27. & Unit 6 Essay Activity 
3. 1932-1945 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 12 Introductory Essay: 1932-1945 
3. _The Dust Bowl 
4. _The National Recovery Administration and the 
Schechter Brothers 
5. _New Deal Critics 


NI 


Rise of the CIO 


. _Court Packing and Constitutional Revolution 


Eleanor Roosevelt and Marian Anderson 


2. 


10. 
. _Double V for Victory: The Effort to Integrate the 


cl 


12. 
13. 
14. 
ID: 
16. 
17, 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
20: 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


Foreign Policy in the 1930s: From Neutrality to 
Involvement 
Pearl Harbor 


U.S. Military 
D-Day 
Raising the Flag on Iwo Jima 
The Manhattan Project 
_ Dropping the Atomic Bomb 
Did the New Deal End the Great Depression? 
eo Franklin D. Roosevelt, First Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1933 
eo Art Analysis: The Art of the New Deal, 1934 
e> Huey Long and the American Liberty League, 
1934 
1936-1937 
eo “Sit Down,” Maurice Sugar, 1936-1937 
e> The Atlantic Charter, 1941 
March on Washington, 1941 
e> World War II Propaganda Posters, 1941—1945 
e> Photographs: Women at Work on the Homefront 
during World War II, 1941-1945 
e> Franklin Roosevelt, Second Bill of Rights, 1944 
e> Phil “Bo” Perabo, Letter Home, 1945 
e> Images from the Congressional Committee 
Investigating Nazi Atrocities, 1945 
Was the Use of the Atomic Bomb Justified? DBQ 
Korematsu v. United States and Japanese Internment 
DBQ 


32. _Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Role of Government 
According to the Founders and the Progressives 
33. _Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Constitution and 
Foreign Policy, 1898-1945 
34. & Unit 6 Essay Activity 
8. 1945-1980 
1. 1945-1960 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 13 Introductory Essay: 1945—1960 
3. _Eleanor Roosevelt and the United Nations 
4. TheGl. Bill 
5. _The Berlin Airlift 
6. _The Postwar Red Scare 
7 
8 
9 
10 


. _Cold War Spy Cases 
. _The Korean War and the Battle of Chosin Reservoir 
. _Jackie Robinson 
. _The Murder of Emmett Till 
11. Rosa Parks, Martin Luther King Jr., and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott 
12. The Little Rock Nine 
13. _The National Highway Act 
14. _The Nixon—Khrushchev Kitchen Debate 
15. _ William F, Buckley Jr. and the Conservative 
Movement 
16. _Sputnik and NASA 
17. _Dr. Benjamin Spock and the Baby Boom 
18. _‘Truman Intervenes in Korea 
19. _Truman Fires General Douglas MacArthur 
20. _ Eisenhower and the Suez Canal Crisis 
21. _Was Federal Spending on the Space Race Justified? 
22. _Who Was Responsible for Starting the Cold War? 


25. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27; 


28. 


20. 


30. 


e> Winston Churchill, “Sinews of Peace,” March 
1946 

eo Levittown Videos, 1947-1957 

eo Harry S. Truman, “Truman Doctrine” Address, 
March 1947 

eo George Kennan (“Mr. X”), “Sources of Soviet 
Conduct,” July 1947 

eo Richard Nixon, “Checkers” Speech, September 
1952 

e> Rosa Parks’s Account of the Montgomery Bus 
e> Critics of Postwar Culture: Jack Kerouac, On the 
Road (Excerpts), 1957 

e> Dwight D. Eisenhower, Farewell Address, January 
1961 


31. ee Nam Paik, Electronic Superhighway, 1995 
32. _McCarthyism DBQ 
33. _Kennedy vs. Nixon: TV and Politics 
34. _The Sound of the Suburbs 
35. & Unit 7 Essay Activity 
2. 1960-1968 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 14 Introductory Essay: 1960—1968 
3. _John F. Kennedy’s Inauguration 
4. _Freedom Riders 
5. _ Rachel Carson and Silent Spring 
6. _The Cuban Missile Crisis 
7. The March on Birmingham 
8. _ Betty Friedan and the Women's Movement 
9. _The Vietnam War: Ia Drang Valley 
10. _ Students and the Anti-War Movement 
11. _ Black Power 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22: 


23, 
24. 


20: 


26. 


pag 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


. _The Election of 1968 

. _Protests at the University of California, Berkeley 
14. 
15. 
16. 
7 


Free Speech and the Student Anti-War Movement 
_Lyndon B. Johnson’s Decision Not to Run in 1968 
Was the Great Society Successful? 
eo John F, Kennedy, Inaugural Address, January 20, 
1961 
e> Rachel Carson, Silent Spring, 1962 
e> Students for a Democratic Society, "Port Huron 
Statement," 1962 
eo Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique, 1963 
eo Martin Luther King Jr., “Letter from Birmingham 
Jail,” 1963 
eo Martin Luther King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 
28, 1963 
e> The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 1964 
e> Malcolm X, “The Ballot or the Bullet,” April 12, 
1964 
e> Lyndon B. Johnson, Commencement Address at 
the University of Michigan (“Great Society” Speech), 
May 22, 1964 
e> Lyndon B. Johnson, “Peace Without Conquest,” 
April 7, 1965 
eo The Vietnam War Experience: An Interview with 
Veteran William Maxwell Barner III 
eo Image Analysis: March on the Pentagon, October 
21,1967 
eo Walter Cronkite Speaks Out against Vietnam, 
February 27, 1968 
Civil Disobedience across Time 
The Music of the Civil Rights Movement 
Civil Rights DBQ 


33. _A Civil Rights Investigation: Mississippi Burning 
34. _We Shall Overcome: The Fight for Voting Rights 
35. © Unit 7 Essay Activity 
3. 1968-1980 
1, _Inquiry Organizer 
2. _Chapter 15 Introductory Essay: 1968-1980 
3. _Neil Armstrong and the Moon Landing 
4, Kent State 
9. _ The Birth Control Pill 
6. _ Phyllis Schlafly and the Debate over the Equal 
Rights Amendment 
7. The Gay Liberation Movement 
8. _Richard Nixon Opens Diplomatic Relations with 
China 
9. _Richard Nixon and Watergate 
10. _American Indian Activism and the Siege of 
Wounded Knee 
11. _The 1973 Oil Crisis and Its Economic Consequences 
12. _The Controversy over Busing 
13. _César Chavez, Dolores Huerta, and the United Farm 
Workers 
14. _ Jimmy Carter and the “Malaise” Speech 
15. _ Jimmy Carter and the Iran Hostage Crisis 
16. _Barbara Jordan and Watergate 
17. _Did U.S. Media Provide Fair and Accurate Coverage 
of the Tet Offensive? 
18. eo Music as Protest: “We Shall Overcome” 


20. 
21. 


. «> National Organization for Women (NOW), Bill of 


Rights, 1968 
e> Indians of All Tribes, Alcatraz Proclamation, 1969 
e> Nixon Tapes: The “Smoking Gun” Tape, 1972 


22: 


23. 
24. 


20; 
26. 
Z7. 
28. 


29. 


eo Art as Protest: Images from the United Farm 
Workers of America, 1973-1978 
eo Herblock, Watergate Cartoons, 1973-1974 


The New York Blackout of 1977 

Vietnam War DBQ 

Unit 7 Civics Connection: Modern Liberalism, 
Limited Government, and Rights 
© Unit 7 Essay Activity 


9. 1980—Present 
1. 1980—Present 


1. 


SID 


Inquiry Organizer 


2. _Chapter 16 Introductory Essay: 1980—Present 
3. _Ronald Reagan and Supply-Side Economics 

4. 

9. _ The Space Shuttle Program and the Challenger 


The Iran-Contra Affair 


Disaster 


. _Rodney King and the Los Angeles Race Riots 


The 1992 Presidential Election and the Rise of 
Democratic Populism 


. _Timothy McVeigh and the Oklahoma City Bombing 
. The USA PATRIOT Act 

. _Fossil Fuels, Foreign Policy, and Climate Change 

. _Tech Giants: Steve Jobs and Bill Gates 

. “Tear Down This Wall”: Ronald Reagan and the End 


of the Cold War 
U.S. Foreign Policy in Somalia and Rwanda 


. U.S. Military Intervention in Afghanistan 
. _Has Francis Fukuyama’s “End of History” Thesis 


Been Proven Correct? 


34. 
35. 


. _Does the Threat of Terrorism Justify Increased 


Surveillance? 


. _Was the Invasion of Iraq Justified? 
. Is Affirmative Action Justified? 
. _Is It in the Interest of the United States to Maintain 


Its International Obligations? 


. e Ronald Reagan, Address to the Nation on the 


Challenger Disaster, January 28, 1986 


June 12, 1987 


. > Herblock, Cartoons of Ronald Reagan, 1984—1987 
. e AIDS Memorial Quilt, 1987 


. e George H. W. Bush, Address to the United Nations 


General Assembly, September 23, 1991 


. «> Maya Angelou, “On the Pulse of Morning,” 


January 20, 1993 


Contract with America,” 1994 


. e Barack Obama, Keynote Address at the 
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Glossary 


Preface 


Welcome to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, a resource from the 
Bill of Rights Institute in partnership with OpenStax. This resource was 
written to increase student access to high-quality learning materials, which 
maintains the highest standards of academic rigor at no cost. 


About the Bill of Rights Institute (BRI) 


Established in 1999, the Bill of Rights Institute is a nonprofit entity that 
supports secondary school teachers of American history, civics, and social 
studies. By providing free digital resources to educators and students, and 
professional development programs for instructors, BRI is committed to 
“educating for self-governance.” In doing so, BRI inspires the rising 
generation to champion the ideals expressed in our nation’s founding 
documents and to strive for their full realization. 


About OpenStax 


OpenStax is part of Rice University, which is a 501(c)(3) nonprofit 
charitable corporation. Our mission is to improve student access to 
education. Our first openly licensed college textbook was published in 
2012, and our library has since scaled to over 40 books for college and 
AP® courses used by hundreds of thousands of students. OpenStax Tutor, 
our low-cost personalized learning tool, is being used in college courses 
throughout the country. Through our partnerships with philanthropic 
foundations and our alliance with other educational resource organizations, 
OpenStax is breaking down the most common barriers to learning and 
empowering students and instructors to succeed. 


About OpenStax resources 


Customization 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness is licensed under a Creative 
Commons Attribution 4.0 International (CC BY) license, which means that 


you can distribute, remix, and build upon the content, as long as you 
provide attribution to the Bill of Rights Institute, OpenStax, and historian 
content contributors. 


Because our materials are openly licensed, you are free to use the entire 
resource or pick and choose the sections that are most relevant to the needs 
of your course. Feel free to remix the content by assigning your students 
certain chapters and sections in your syllabus in the order that you prefer. 
You can even provide a direct link in your syllabus to the sections in the 
resource’s web view. 


Instructors also have the option of creating a customized version of their 
OpenStax book. Visit the Instructor Resources section of your book page on 
openstax.org for more information. 


Art attribution 


In Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness, art requiring attribution is 
credited to its creator or rights holder, host platform, and license within the 
caption. For art that is openly licensed, anyone may reuse the art as long as 
they provide the same attribution to its original source. Some art has been 
provided through permissions and should only be used with the attribution 
and any limitations provided in the image credit. 


Errata 


All OpenStax textbooks undergo a rigorous review process. However, like 
any professional-grade textbook, errors sometimes occur. Since our books 
are web based, we can make updates periodically when deemed 
pedagogically necessary. If you have a correction to suggest, submit it 
through the link on your book page on openstax.org. Bill of Rights Institute 
subject matter experts review all errata suggestions. OpenStax and the Bill 
of Rights Institute are committed to remaining transparent about all updates, 


so you will also find a list of past errata changes on your book page on 
openstax.org. 


Format 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness is a free resource designed to be 
accessed within OpenStax Tutor, a courseware tool that supports long-term 
learning in students. Using research-backed methods, OpenStax Tutor 
integrates the resource’s core material, primary sources, multimedia 
components, and assessments into a seamless and engaging learning 
experience. You can also access this resource for free online in web view. 


About Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness (LLPH) is designed to meet the 
course needs of a yearlong U.S. History or AP U.S. History class. The 
history of the United States is presented through a series of narratives, 
primary sources, and point-counterpoint debates that invites students to 
participate in the ongoing conversation about the American experiment. 
The content is coupled with rigorous assessments that help students to 
develop historical thinking skills and reasoning processes. 


Coverage and scope 


The course covers U.S. history from 1491 to the present over 16 chapters 
collected into 8 units. Each chapter is organized around a central inquiry. 
The resource as a whole has the following components. 


Chapter Introductory Essays (16): An essay that provides students 
with an overview of significant events in a given period. 

Narratives (175): Brief narratives that provide an in-depth and 
exciting look into the compelling stories around individuals and events 
that shaped the historical time period. 


Decision Points (37): Accounts framed from the perspective of a 
group or individual faced with a history-making decision. 
Point-Counterpoints (30): Two scholars offer different perspectives 
about a historical topic, theme, or event. 

Primary Sources (156): Relevant and engaging visual and text 
primary sources for students to analyze. 

Lessons (75): Teacher-facing instructions with handouts, sequencing 
and facilitation notes, and extension ideas to help students form 
historical connections. Includes Civics Connections, which provide a 
bridge between history and civic learning. 


Each component is supported by assessments including AP-style multiple 
choice questions. In addition, each unit contains a writing assessment that 
works to answer the unit’s central question. As a complete history of the 
United States organized by module, the resource can be used in whole, with 
selected components, or as a supplementary resource. 


Terminology and images 


Some components of this resource contain terminology that is no longer 
used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, and 
some components contain images that would be considered offensive or 
derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained in their 
original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical context 
for student learning, including understanding why these are not acceptable 
today. 


Alignment to AP standards 


Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness is an inquiry-based resource that 
aligns to the College Board’s Advanced Placement U.S. History Course 
framework. Each chapter contains an inquiry organizer that helps guide 
students in their historical investigations via challenging questions. In 
addition, this organizer serves as a prompt that helps contextualize 


stimulus-based multiple choice questions, annotated primary sources, short 
answer questions, videos, and unit writing assessments. Each chapter also 
features several lessons to further deepen classroom engagement. 


Additional resources 


Student and instructor resources 


We’ve compiled additional resources for both students and instructors, 
including Getting Started Guides, and other resources to support teaching 
and learning. Instructor resources require a verified instructor account, 
which you can apply for when you log in or create your OpenStax account. 


Instructor and student resources are typically available within a few months 
after the book’s initial publication. Take advantage of these resources to 
supplement your OpenStax book. 


Community Hubs 


OpenStax partners with the Institute for the Study of Knowledge 
Management in Education (ISKME) to offer Community Hubs on OER 
Commons—a platform for instructors to share community-created 
resources that support OpenStax books, free of charge. Through our 
Community Hubs, instructors can upload their own materials or download 
resources to use in their own courses, including additional ancillaries, 
teaching material, multimedia, and relevant course content. We encourage 
instructors to join the hubs for the subjects most relevant to your teaching 
and research as an opportunity both to enrich your courses and to engage 
with other faculty. 


To reach the Community Hubs, visit www.oercommons.org/hubs/OpenStax. 
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Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 1: Chapter 1 (1491-1607) 


Compelling Question: How did the collision of cultures create a 
“New World”? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain the development of the systems 
of exchange of resources, goods, and peoples between Europe, 
Africa, and the Americas that developed due to European 
exploration of the Atlantic world. 

e Students will be able to evaluate the social, cultural, geographic, 
economic, and political impact of European contact with Native 
Americans and the Americas. 


Resources: 


e Question Formulation 
Technique (QET): 
Map of 1491 vs. 1754 
Lesson 

e Native People 
Narrative 

e The Oral Tradition of 
the Foundation of the 
Iroquois Confederacy 
Primary Source 

e Watercolors of 
Algonquin Peoples in 
North Carolina, 1585 
Primary Source 


Supporting Question 1: What were 
the social, political, and economic 
structures of American peoples before 
the arrival of Europeans? 


Supporting Question 2: What Resources: 
motivated and enabled Europeans to 
begin exploring the globe in the e Richard Hakluyt and 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? the Case for 


Supporting Question 3: What was 
the initial contact between Europeans 
and native peoples like? 


Undertaking Sea 
Voyages Lesson 
Hernando de Soto 
Narrative 
Columbus’s Letter to 
Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, 
1494 Primary Source 
Should We 
Remember 
Christopher 
Columbus as a 
Conqueror or 
Explorer? Point- 
Counterpoint 

Henry Hudson and 
Exploration Narrative 


Resources: 


First Contacts 
Narrative 

Paideia Seminar: 
Christopher 
Columbus Lesson 
Montezuma and 
Cortés Decision Point 
Cortés’s Account of 
Tenochtitlan, 1522 
Primary Source 
Columbian Exchange 
Narrative 

The Florentine 
Codex, c. 1585 
Primary Source 


Supporting Question 4: How did the Resources: 
contact between Europeans and 
native peoples affect Europe, Africa, e Origins of the Slave 
and the Americas? Trade Narrative 
e Life in the Spanish 
Colonies Narrative 
e Las Casas on the 
Destruction of the 
Indies, 1552 Primary 
Source 
e Writing Practice: 
Building ‘Thesis 
Statements Lesson 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 1 Introductory Essay: 1491-1607 


Unit 1 Essay Activity 

How did the collision of cultures create a “New World”? 

Option A: Compare and contrast British and Spanish imperial 
goals in the New World between 1491 and 1763. 

Europeans believed they discovered an entirely new place when they 
encountered the diverse inhabitants of North and South America. 
Contact between the hemispheres began a long process of exchange in 
people, goods, customs, language, religion, and disease. Each group’s 
political, economic, and social structures felt the effects of this 
exchange, sometimes with devastating consequences. Through this 
inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary sources to 
assess how contact between Europeans and native peoples forever 
affected European and American civilizations. Assess students’ 
progress in understanding the compelling question for this chapter by 
assigning the Unit 1 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 1 Introductory Essay: 1491-1607 
In this section, you will 


e Explain the context for European encounters in the Americas from 
1491 to 1607 


Written by: Alan Taylor, University of Virginia 


Introduction 


During the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, Europeans explored 
the world’s oceans and distant coasts. Once a barrier to exploration, the 
Atlantic Ocean now became their route to other seas, faraway regions, and 
people unknown. In the “Age of European Exploration,” voyagers rounded 
southern Africa to cross the Indian Ocean, reaching India and the East 
Indies. Between 1519 and 1521, Portugal’s Ferdinand Magellan became the 
first person to circle the globe. In an unprecedented burst of new geographic 
knowledge, daring, and enterprise, explorers built outposts on newly 
discovered shores, creating the first global trade empires based on oceanic 
shipping ([link]). (See the Ship Technology Lesson.) 


The Iberian countries of Spain and Portugal led the way in the 
European Age of Exploration and the creation of maritime empires. 
Spanish shipping routes are shown in white and Portuguese routes in 

blue. 


The Portuguese and the Spanish in the New World 


The expansion was begun by Portugal, a kingdom on the Iberian Peninsula 
of southwestern Europe. Sailing along the west coast of Africa, Portuguese 
mariners sought new sources of gold, ivory, pepper, and slaves. They slowly 
but steadily probed southward until 1498, when Vasco da Gama sailed 
around the continent’s southern tip and crossed the Indian Ocean to reach 
India. 


The riches of that new trade route fascinated Portugal’s Iberian neighbors, 
the Spanish. Seeking an alternate route to the trade riches of Asia, the 
Spanish rulers Ferdinand and Isabella enlisted the help of a mariner from 
Genoa (in what is now Italy) named Christopher Columbus. Like other 
educated Europeans, Columbus knew the world was round. Therefore, in 
theory, sailing due west would take his fleet to China or Japan, promising 
sources of silks and spices. He had no idea, however, of the exact 


circumference of the earth and greatly underestimated it. He also did not 
know that the Americas would block a direct voyage westward. 


In 1492, with three ships and ninety men, Columbus followed the trade 
winds southwest from Spain past the Canary Islands and out into the 
Atlantic. To his surprise, he reached then-unknown islands, the Bahamas 
and West Indies, located in the Caribbean Sea. Columbus stubbornly 
insisted that the islands were the East Indies near the mainland of Asia. 
Although the natives, the Taino, were unlike any people he had ever seen or 
read about, he called them “Indians,” a name for all the native populations 
that has stuck in the writings of Europeans and their descendants. (See the 
Native People Narrative.) 


Sailing home, Columbus reported to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain in 
early 1493. They authorized an immediate and larger expedition of 
seventeen ships, twelve hundred men, and many livestock. This time the 
Spanish came to stay, to dominate the land and the natives, and to weave 
the new settlements into an empire to support a European power. 


Colonization proved tragic for the Taino. The Spanish viewed them as 
primitive savages fit for conquest and slavery. They aimed to convert the 
natives to Christianity and introduce them to the civilization of Spain. 
Using the military advantages of horses, cannons, steel swords, pikes, and 
crossbows, the Spanish killed and captured thousands of Taino. Others they 
shipped to Spain for sale as slaves, but most had to work on plantations or 
in gold mines in the new Spanish colonies. The Taino population declined 
from 300,000 in 1492 to a mere five hundred by 1548. Most died as a result 
of diseases to which they lacked immunity and that unintentionally were 
brought across the Atlantic by the Spanish, though some died because of 
enslavement and outbreaks of violence. The Spanish had not intended to 
destroy the Indians, whom they preferred to exploit as workers and 
tributaries—but exploitation sometimes led to violence. (See the First 
Contacts Narrative, the Should We Remember Christopher Columbus as a 
Conqueror or Explorer? Point-Counterpoint, and the Paideia Seminar: 
Christopher Columbus Lesson.) 


To continue to work their mines, ranches, and plantations, the Spanish 
colonists sought new slaves by raiding the mainland of Central and South 


America. In Cuba, a brilliant but ruthless adventurer named Hernan Cortés 
became intrigued by reports of a wealthy empire in the highlands of central 
Mexico. There, by conquering their neighbors and exacting tribute, the 
Aztecs had grown rich and built a city called Tenochtitlan that was larger 
than any city in Spain. It featured lofty pyramids superintended by priests 
and ruled by an emperor named Montezuma. But in their rise to power, the 
Aztecs had also made enemies an invader could recruit. 


By alternating brutal force with shrewd diplomacy, Cortés forged 
partnerships with Indians along his route into Mexico’s interior. Alarmed by 
the Spanish weapons and alliances, Montezuma tried to buy Cortés off with 
gifts. Instead, the invader seized the emperor. When the Aztecs fought back, 
the Spanish destroyed Tenochtitlan. Deploying thousands of new captives 
as Slaves, the Spanish rebuilt the city as the capital of a new colony, which 
they called New Spain. By his death in 1547, Cortés had become the 
wealthiest man in the new Spanish empire. (See the Montezuma and Cortés 
Decision Point and the Cortés’s Account of Tenochtitlan, 1522 Primary 
Source.) 


Cortés’s spectacular success inspired other Spanish conquistadores— 
enterprising soldiers who sought wealth. The conquistadores regarded 
plunder, slaves, and tribute as just rewards for men who forced pagans to 
accept Spanish rule and the Christian faith. Although many Indians 
embraced the Christianity promoted by Roman Catholic Spanish 
missionaries and its promise of eternal life in heaven, many others, noting 
that the Spanish appeared immune to disease, suspected the newcomers 
knew some powerful supernatural secret that spread death. In search of 
relief, some embraced the new religion because they saw it as a source of 
magical protection. 


Some missionaries spoke out against the heavy casualties and massive 
destruction wrought by the conquistadores. These missionaries urged the 
Spanish crown to exercise greater control over the distant colonies, 
subordinating the private armies of soldiers. The most eloquent critic was 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, a former conquistador who repented and became a 
priest. (See the Las Casas on the Destruction of the Indies, 1522 Primary 
Source.) Las Casas argued for the humanity and natural rights of the 


natives. He asked: “Are these Indians not men? Do they not have rational 
souls? Are you not obliged to love them as you love yourselves?” 


The Spanish crown did issue more rules governing the colonies, but the 
effort was hampered by continental wars and the Protestant Reformation in 
Europe, which diverted attention away from the colonies. The crown agreed 
that the conquistadores killed too many Indians, who might otherwise have 
become Christian converts and taxpaying subjects. From about ten million 
in 1500, the Indian population of Mexico declined to one million by 1620. 
The decline came about primarily from epidemics of new diseases 
unwittingly introduced by the invaders, but also was the result of violence. 
(See the Columbian Exchange Narrative and The Florentine Codex, c. 1585 
Primary Source.) 


Missionary priests also criticized the legal authority granted to 
conquistadores as exploitive and destructive to Indian communities. 
Successful conquistadores obtained legal rights known as encomienda to 
govern and collect tribute from particular Indian villages ((link]). In return, 
the encomendero was supposed to promote the conversion of Indians to 
Christianity by supporting a priest and building a church. Other Spaniards 
obtained private land grants, known as hacienda, which displaced Indian 
settlements and substituted ranches and mines. In 1573, the priests 
persuaded the crown to issue the Royal Orders for New Discoveries, which 
sought to reduce violence against Indians by increasing the power of priests 
over expeditions by conquistadores. (See the Life in the Spanish Colonies 
Narrative and the Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
1494 Primary Source.) 
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In this startling image from the Kingsborough Codex (a 
book written and drawn by native Mesoamericans), a well- 
dressed Spaniard is shown pulling the hair of a bleeding, 
severely injured Indian. The drawing was part of a 
complaint about Spanish abuses of their encomiendas. 


The priests were not blameless. They demanded that Indians surrender their 
traditional beliefs and behaviors and adopt the ways of the Spanish. To that 
end, they oversaw the destruction of Indian temples, prohibited customary 
dances, and obliged Indians to practice the rituals of a new faith. The 
missionaries also ended the Aztec practice of human sacrifice to appease 
their sun god. Many Indians tried to adapt, but few, if any, could so quickly 
and completely change everything they believed. While publicly practicing 
Christianity, some still secretly venerated old idols and conducted 
traditional ceremonies. They assimilated the Christian faith into their 
traditional forms of worship. 


By 1540 in the Americas, the Spanish had developed the largest empire 
ever ruled by Europeans, larger even than the ancient domain of the 
Romans. At its core were the gold- and silver-rich colonies of Mexico and 
Peru, which eclipsed Spain’s initial settlements on the islands of the 
Caribbean. During the sixteenth century, the new colonies attracted 250,000 
Spanish emigrants. Most of the emigrants were men; they married the 
widows and daughters of conquered Indians, with whom they produced 
mixed-race children known as mestizos, who became the majority 
population of New Spain by 1700. The core colonies developed hundreds of 
carefully planned towns with a grid of streets around a central plaza, which 
featured a municipal hall and a church. These towns were trading centers 
for a land of shrinking Indian villages and expanding Spanish farms and 
ranches. 


Ambitious conquistadores probed northward, deep into the continental 
interior of what is now the United States, in search of riches held by other 
Indian empires. In 1539, Hernando de Soto led an expedition from Cuba 
that landed in what is now Florida and crossed the American southeast, 
reaching the Mississippi River ({link]). The Spanish discovered many large 
towns, vast fields of corn, and earthen pyramids topped by wooden temples, 
but almost no gold. In frustration , they slaughtered Indians who resisted 
them. In 1542, de Soto fell ill and died, and the remaining men built boats 
to sail down the Mississippi and return empty handed to Mexico. They left 
behind diseases that ravaged the region’s Indian nations, reducing the 
populations to a fraction of their size before contact with Europeans. The 
survivors of these epidemics abandoned the great riverside towns and 


pyramids, dispersing into the hilly hinterland. (See the Hernando de Soto 
Narrative. ) 


Hernando de Soto’s exact route is not known, but he and his men 
opened the door for future Spanish exploration and settlement. 


In 1540, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado led a similar expedition north, this 
time from Mexico into the American southwest, seeking the mythical Seven 
Cities of Cibola and their fabulous riches. Reaching modern New Mexico, 
he found substantial villages made of stone and adobe brick, which he 
called pueblos. He called all the inhabitants “the Pueblos,” although they 
actually belonged to several cultures with distinct languages. Failing to find 
gold or silver, Coronado and his conquistadores provoked violence with the 
Pueblos after demanding supplies. The Spanish also attacked a dozen 
villages of the Tiwa Indians after again failing to acquire gold or supplies. 


Pressing northeastward, they crossed a vast grassy plain known now as the 
Great Plains. With little wealth to show for his venture, Coronado retreated 
to Mexico in 1542. 


The de Soto and Coronado expeditions were expensive failures and 
discouraged further efforts by conquistadores. But missionaries wanted to 
return to the northern frontier of Spain’s new empire, to convert the Indians 
of Florida and New Mexico. They won support from Charles V, who, as the 
leader of the preeminent Catholic power in Europe, took the conversion of 
Indians and the expansion of the faith seriously. The king also saw a 
Spanish missionary presence as a buffer to keep rival European powers 
from developing colonies that might be used as a base from which to attack 
Spain’s valuable territory in Mexico. 


In 1564, in fact, a French expedition built a fort it called Fort Caroline on 
the Atlantic coast of Florida. In 1565, the Spanish sent Pedro Menéndez de 
Avilés with a small army to take the fort by surprise, slaughter the French 
garrison, and build a Spanish town named San Agustin (now St. 
Augustine). The Spanish were unable to attract many colonists to Florida 
because of repeated Indian attacks and the vast distance from Mexico. 
However, they tried to convert Indians to Hispanic ways at missions that 
stretched across the region to the Gulf Coast. By 1675, forty priests were 
ministering to twenty thousand Indians at thirty-six missions in Florida. 


The Spanish also reoccupied the Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico, with a 
system of forts and missions centered around a capital they named Santa Fe 
(meaning “holy faith”). Too few colonists went to such a distant and 
isolated colony, so again the soldiers and priests had to rely on converting 
the Indians and taking tribute from them. 


By the end of the sixteenth century, King Philip II of Spain ruled not only 
the Iberian Peninsula (including Portugal) but also a massive empire in the 
New World, which stretched from modern Florida and New Mexico in 
North America to the lands of the conquered Inca empire in South America. 
The Spanish generated great wealth at their core bases in Mexico and Peru. 
Between 1500 and 1650, they shipped 181 tons of gold and sixteen- 
thousand tons of silver from the Americas to Europe. This bullion enabled 


the Spanish to raise and pay for large armies in Europe. The armies 
dominated Italy and the Netherlands and threatened the rest of Europe. 


Threats to Spanish Sovereignty 


To even the military odds in Europe, the French, English, and Dutch wanted 
a share of the wealth being generated in the Americas. The quickest way to 
get it was to steal gold and silver from Spanish ships bound for Europe. 
Queen Elizabeth I of England ({link]) even sanctioned privateers, 
government-licensed pirates, to raid Spanish ships laden with New World 
treasure. During the 1580s and 1590s, Francis Drake, the most successful 
English pirate, sailed into the Pacific Ocean to capture Spanish ships along 
the Peruvian and Mexican coasts before heading west to complete his 
voyage around the globe. Lashing back, in 1588, Philip II sent an armada of 
warships to seize control of the English Channel and assist in an invasion of 
England. But the English navy and fierce storms combined to scatter and 
destroy most of the Spanish fleet. Thereafter, Spanish naval power declined 
while England and France expanded their commercial and colonial reach. 


This famous Armada Portrait of Queen Elizabeth I was painted after 
England’s defeat of Spain in 1588. How has the artist communicated 
the queen’s power in this image? 


State-sanctioned piracy could generate spectacular but unpredictable 
windfalls. To obtain steadier profits, the other European powers wanted 
their own American colonies. They wanted to exploit precious mines and 
develop plantations to raise tropical crops—sugar, cacao, and tobacco—that 
sold for high prices in Europe. Arguing for the benevolence of their own 
New World colonies, the French and English developed the “black legend” 
that the Spanish were uniquely cruel and destructive. Therefore, these 
critics argued, the Indians would welcome other Europeans as liberators. 


The French and the English had many violent encounters with American 
Indians in Canada and the eastern seaboard of North America. One English 
colonist wrote, “Our intrusion into their possession shall tend to their great 
good, and no way to their hurt, unlesse as unbridled beastes, they procure it 
to themselves.” For his part, the Powhatan leader Opechancanough 
asserted, “Before the end of two moons there should not be an Englishman 
in all their countries.” English settlers at Jamestown and Powhatan Indians 
attacked each other and sometimes engaged in wholesale massacres and 
retaliatory strikes. Although most encounters were based upon mutually 
beneficial trade, violence erupted often between Europeans and American 
Indians. 


The French Arrive in the North 


As the French found out in Florida in 1565, it was dangerous to settle too 
close to the Spanish colonies. The French did better when they probed the 
northern waters and coasts of Canada—a land the Spanish had dismissed as 
too cold and barren—in the early seventeenth century. The French hoped to 
find either precious metals or the fabled Northwest Passage through, or 
around, the continent to reach the Pacific and the trade riches of Asia. 
Failing in both goals, they instead discovered coastal waters teeming with 
fish and sea mammals: seals and whales. During the warmer months, 
French fishermen began to visit the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Grand 
Banks near Newfoundland. In the fall, they sailed home with their catch, 
which they had dried in the sun and packed into barrels. 


Some fishermen began to trade with the Indians, who were skilled hunters 
living among many fur-bearing mammals, particularly beaver. Although the 
northern climate discouraged agriculture, it yielded especially thick and 
valuable furs, which fetched high prices back in Europe, where a craze for 
felt hats had developed. Indians eagerly traded the furs for European goods, 
including steel knives, hatchets, and arrowheads. (See the Henry Hudson 
and Exploration Narrative.) 


Indians grew dependent on these new goods, especially the steel weapons. 
Well-armed Indians nations could attack their neighbors, taking away 
valuable hunting grounds where they could kill more beavers to trade for 


more weapons. To avoid destruction, all had to find a European trade 
partner. But the Indians could also manipulate the French traders, who 
dared not alienate their suppliers of furs. Coming in small numbers as they 
did, the French could not afford to bully, dispossess, or enslave the Indians 
of Canada. 


In 1608, Samuel de Champlain founded a permanent French trading post at 
Quebec on the St. Lawrence River. His Indian allies and suppliers—the 
Montagnais and Algonquin—demanded that he help them against their 
enemies, the Iroquois, who lived to the south. In 1609, Champlain and nine 
French soldiers joined their Indian allies’ raiding party. Reaching the lake 
now named for Champlain, they attacked an Iroquois encampment there. 
Shocked by the French firearms, which killed three chiefs, the Iroquois 
broke and fled ({link]). 


This engraving, styled after a 1609 sketch by Samuel de Champlain, 
depicts the battle between the Iroquois and Algonquian tribes. Note the 
presence of the French, armed with guns. 


The French advantage proved short-lived, for the Iroquois soon obtained 
their own guns from Dutch traders who settled along the Hudson River. 
With their new weapons, the Iroquois raided French settlements and the 
villages of their Indian allies. In pursuit of fur-trade profits, the French 
became entangled in complicated Indian alliances and enmities. At the same 
time, the fur trade escalated the warfare between Indian nations to 
unprecedented levels of bloodshed and destruction. (See The Oral Tradition 
of the Foundation of the Iroquois Confederacy Primary Source.) 


The English and the Atlantic Coast 


While the Spanish dominated the southern part of North America and the 
French focused their efforts on northern waters, the intervening Atlantic 
coast became, by default, the target of English colonizers. The English 
named the region “Virginia,” after Queen Elizabeth I, the “Virgin Queen” 
who never married. In 1587, English adventurers built their first American 
settlement on Roanoke, a sandy island within the Outer Banks of present- 
day North Carolina. Raising too few crops, they relied on taking food from 
the local Indians. Within a few years, the colony mysteriously disappeared, 
though historians are not sure whether by assimilation with the Croatan 
tribe or by a devastating attack. (See the Watercolors of Algonquian Peoples 
in North Carolina, 1585 Primary Source.) 


In 1607, the English tried again, a bit farther north at the Chesapeake Bay, 
which offered better harbors, navigable rivers, and fertile land. The Virginia 
Company, an entrepreneurial joint-stock company, erected a settlement at 
Jamestown beside the James River, both places named for the new king of 
England, James I. One of its leaders was John Smith, bold and dashing 
despite his humble origins in England, who claimed the Indian Pocahontas 
had saved him from execution by her father, a powerful chief named 
Powhatan ((Link]). 
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John Smith included an image of his encounter with 
Powhatan on a map of Virginia drawn in 1622. The caption 


beneath the image reads: “Powhatan held this state & 


fashion when Capt. Smith was delivered to him prisoner, 
1607.” 


Repeating the mistake of Roanoke, however, the Jamestown colonists 
worked too little at raising crops, perhaps because Smith and the other 
leaders required them to tend communal fields where shirking was 
widespread. The colony’s ever-changing succession of leaders also ordered 
them to hunt for gold and seize food from the Indians. As a result, the 
newcomers suffered from hunger, disease, and violence wrought by Indians 
led by Powhatan. When a new governor, Thomas Dale, arrived in 1611, he 
observed untended communal fields, only “some few seeds put into a 
private garden or two,” and the inhabitants engaged in “their daily and 
usuall workes, bowling in the streets.” He introduced martial law, which 
further impinged upon the liberties of the colonists. The subsequent 
introduction of private property on which they would grow their own food 
met with considerable success, however. As settler Ralph Hamor observed 
in 1615, “When our people were fedde out of the common store and 
laboured jointly in the manuring of the ground, and planting corne, glad 
was that man that could slippe from his labour, nay the most honest of them 
in a generall businese, would take so much faithfull and true paines, in a 
weeke, as now he will doe in a day.” 


Conditions slowly improved during the 1610s, thanks in part to the efforts 
of an especially enterprising colonist named John Rolfe. In 1614, Rolfe 
married Pocahontas ({link]), a union that diminished hostilities between her 
people and the English, just as marriages among European royalty 
cemented diplomatic relations between families and nations. Taking the 
name “Rebecca” and embracing Christianity, Pocahontas went to England 
with Rolfe on a promotional tour to raise money for the colony. Her 
presence, in fine European clothing, suggested the English would succeed 
in converting the natives. Her capture and conversion also persuaded her 
elderly and weary father to suspend his war against the Virginia colony. But 
in 1617, at the age of just 21 years, Pocahontas died of disease in England. 


This 1616 engraving by Simon van de Passe, completed 
when Pocahontas and John Rolfe were presented at court in 


England, is the only known contemporary image of 
Pocahontas, then known as Rebecca. Note her European 
garb and pose. What message did the artist likely intend to 
convey with this portrait of Pocahontas, the daughter of a 
powerful Indian chief? 


Rolfe also promoted the cultivation of a promising new crop: tobacco. 
Although worthless as food, the plant was mildly intoxicating and highly 
addictive after being dried and cured so it could be smoked. After Rolfe 
developed milder strains of the plant, the English began to crave tobacco, 
which grew better in the Virginia heat than in the cool climate of Britain. 
By 1624, Virginia had produced 200,000 pounds of tobacco. Fourteen years 
later, that production had soared to three million pounds. 


Profits from tobacco and greater opportunity attracted more immigrants to 
the Virginia colony. From only 350 people in 1616, its numbers had swelled 
to thirteen thousand by 1650. Most arrived as poor young men who signed 
an indenture or labor contract to work for wealthy landowners for a set 
period in return for their passage, food, clothing, and lodging. Settlers also 
often earned land, transferred to them from planters who received it through 
the “headright system,” which rewarded those who brought Englishmen to 
Virginia and thereby saved the Virginia Company, and later the Crown, the 
expense of populating the colony. The terms of the settlers’ “indentured 
servitude” typically lasted at least four years. Indentured servants gambled 
their lives on an unhealthy climate. If they survived their terms, they would 
obtain land and buy their own servants. 


Starting in 1619, an occasional shipment of enslaved Africans arrived to 
provide another source of labor for those who could afford to buy them. 
Initially, the colonists treated some of the Africans as indentured servants, 
who also became free at the end of their terms. Free black people were not 
an uncommon sight in the first few decades of settlement; some African- 
born Virginians owned their own land and the labor of English indentured 
servants and African slaves. In the aftermath of Bacon’s Rebellion (1676), 
Virginia increasingly switched its labor force from indentured servants to 


African slaves, as greater opportunity in England reduced the supply of 
indentures and the growing Atlantic slave trade expanded the supply of 
Africans. Over the course of the century, however, the colonists 
increasingly treated the Africans as lifelong slaves who were forced to pass 
that status on to their children ({link]). 


This eighteenth- 
century English 
advertisement for 
Virginia tobacco 
(“Martin's Best 
Virginia at the 
Tobacco Role in 
Bloomsbury 
Market") shows 
black children 
working on a 
tobacco 
plantation in 
Virginia. What 
does the presence 
of children 
working the 
tobacco fields 
reveal about 
slavery in the 


colony by the 
1700s? 


The colony’s early years took a grisly toll. Between 1607 and 1622, about 
ten thousand colonists settled in Virginia, but only a fifth were still alive in 
1622 when their Indian neighbors launched a massacre that had left 347 
Englishmen dead by day’s end. A critic declared that the colony had 
become “a slaughterhouse.” The death rate exceeded the birth rate in 
Virginia throughout the seventeenth century because of the unhealthy 
Tidewater climate and prevalence of disease. (See The Anglo-Powhatan 
War of 1622 Narrative.) 


Yet the English had come to Virginia to stay, to the dismay of the Indians, 
whose numbers also decreased as a result of war and disease. However, the 
king took control of the colony because the Virginia Company could not 
handle the problems with the Indian population or the discontent of the 
settlers. Moreover, an investigation revealed the shocking mortality rates. 
Thereafter, the crown appointed a governor who had to cooperate with the 
New World’s earliest elected legislature, known as the House of Burgesses. 
This body first convened in Jamestown in the summer of 1619, only a few 
days before the first ship carrying enslaved Africans arrived at a dock a few 
hundred feet away. These conflicting visions of democracy and slavery 
continued to shape America. (See the Origins of the Slave ‘Trade Narrative.) 


In the 1620s, the English developed another set of colonies, known as “New 
England,” farther north along the coast (and beyond the small Dutch colony 
of New Netherland on the Hudson River). A colder, rockier land, New 
England was less promising for cultivating crops for export to England. A 
group called the Pilgrims was the first to arrive there in 1620. The Pilgrims 
were separatists who believed the Church of England was irredeemable and 
saw no other solution but to leave the Church and the country. After a brief 
stay in Holland, the Pilgrims eventually set sail for the New World and 
settled just north of Cape Cod in the town of Plymouth. (See the Reasons 
for the Pilgrims’ Emigration Decision Point.) According to their governor, 
William Bradford, they “fell upon their knees and blessed the God of 


Heaven, who had brought them over the vast and furious ocean, and 
delivered them from all the perils and miseries thereof, again to set their 
feet on the firm and stable earth.” In signing the Mayflower Compact, they 
agreed to cooperate and write just laws. 


The region also attracted colonists who adhered to a purist form of 
Protestant Christianity, which had led their critics at home in England to 
call them “Puritans.” The Puritans felt persecuted by the English 
government and troubled by the immoralities they detected in England. 
They were a hard-working as well as a moralistic people. One Puritan 
preached, “God sent you unto this world as unto a Workhouse, not a 
Playhouse.” While most Puritans stayed behind in England, thousands went 
to New England during the 1630s to establish a model society governed by 
their understanding of the Bible. They expected that such a “Bible 
Commonwealth” would prosper and inspire the people back in England to 
copy their example—as Governor John Winthrop put it, to be “a city upon a 
hill,” a phrase he borrowed from the Book of Matthew ([link]). (See the A 


Source.) 
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(a) (b) 


(a) In the 1629 seal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, an Indian is 
shown asking colonists to “Come over and help us.” This seal 
indicates the religious ambitions of (b) John Winthrop, the colony’s 
first governor, for his “city upon a hill.” 


Unable to agree among themselves on the matters of religion, dissidents 
left Massachusetts and Plymouth to found other colonies in nearby Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. Rhode Island tended to attract 
radicals who broke with New England orthodoxy, including Roger 
Williams, who favored a stricter separation of church and state, and Anne 
Hutchinson, who was banished because she refused to back down from her 
claim to women’s right to convene meetings to discuss religious beliefs. 
(See the Anne Hutchinson and Religious Dissent Narrative.) Although they 
bickered with one another, the New England colonists united to fight the 
Indians who resisted their expansion. For example, in 1637, they destroyed 
the Pequot Indians of eastern Connecticut. (See The Salem Witch Trials 
Narrative. ) 


Unlike the Virginians, most of the New Englanders came from the middle 
class and emigrated as free families; they were often married couples with 
young children. Although twice as many English had migrated to Virginia, 
New England had the larger population of colonists by 1660, thanks to a 
more equal balance of the sexes, a healthier climate, better living 
conditions, and a higher birth rate. 


New Englanders diversified their economy and did not focus on tobacco 
and other cash crops, as southerners did. They developed smaller farms and 
raised a little of everything: wheat, rye, barley, com, potatoes, vegetables, 
chickens, hogs, horses, and cattle. Because the crops were not labor 
intensive, labor was supplied by the settlers’ many children rather than by 
slaves or indentured servants. For export, the region also developed 
fisheries and shipbuilding. In contrast to the extremes of wealth and poverty 
found in England and the Chesapeake Bay area, a broad middle class of 
yeoman farmers populated New England. These farmers were literate in a 
society that valued education and scripture reading. In Massachusetts Bay, 
freemen who were older than 21 years and church members could vote. 
Although their farms produced less wealth than did the plantations of the 
Chesapeake area, a broad equality characterized the farmers and tradesmen 
of New England. The wealthiest were a few merchants in the seaports, who 
managed the export of fish and ships, and the import of manufactured goods 
from England and enslaved Africans in the Atlantic slave trade. 


Conclusion 


By the early seventeenth century, Europeans had come by the thousands to 
dominate the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of North America. They built rival 
empires covering much of the Americas and competed to control the 
resources and Indians. Arriving first, the Spanish claimed the densest areas 
of Indian civilization in Mesoamerica. They also sustained weaker colonies 
along a broad northern frontier stretching from New Mexico to Florida. 
Arriving in smaller numbers, the French developed a far northern colony 
and relied on fishing and on trading furs with Indians living near their 
sparse settlements in the St. Lawrence Valley. They also formed military 
alliances with the Indians. The English came relatively late and claimed the 
temperate region best suited for family farms and tobacco plantations. 


Agriculture attracted and sustained many more immigrants in Virginia and 
New England than the French could muster for Canada or the Spanish could 
attract to Florida and New Mexico. In the contest to colonize North 
America, the English had the advantage of growing numbers but the 
disadvantage of fiercer Indian resistance. Despite initial military 
advantages, Europeans did not drive the Indians from the interior for 
another two centuries. 


Note: 
Watch this BRI Homework Help video on The Colonization of America to 


review of the reasons different European powers claimed portions of the 
New World: 


https://www.youtube.com/embed/e8my1VY30GA 
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As shown on this timeline, thousands of years of history transpired on 
the North and South American continents before 1492. What are the 
arguments for and against focusing this course on events that took 
place after the arrival and lasting settlement of Europeans? 


Additional Chapter Resources 


¢ Question Formulation Technique (QFT): Map of 1491 vs. 1754 Lesson 
e Ship Technology Lesson 
e Richard Hakluyt and the Case for Undertaking Sea Voyages Lesson 


e Paideia Seminar: Christopher Columbus Lesson 
e Writing Practice: Building Thesis Statements Lesson 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how small numbers of Spanish conquistadores succeeded in 
conquering larger numbers of Indians. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the French concentrated their colonial effort on the north 
and Canada. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain how New England colonies differed from Virginia. 
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Native People 
In this section, you will 


e Explain how and why various native populations in the period before 


European contact interacted with the natural environment in North 
America 


Written by: Andrew H. Fisher, The College of William & Mary 


United States history did not start with Columbus sailing west, John Smith 
meeting Pocahontas, or Pilgrims celebrating the first Thanksgiving. For at 
least twelve thousand years before those events took place, North America 
was home to a diversity of human communities whose living descendants 
are now Called Native Americans or American Indians ({link]). Contrary to 
a persistent but outdated view of history, says historian Colin Calloway, 
“What Columbus ’discovered’ was not a “new world,’ but another old 
world, rich in diverse peoples, histories, and cultures.” 
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This map shows the major cultures of North America’s people before 
contact with Europeans in the late fifteenth century. Native societies 
adapted to and transformed their environments through innovations in 
agriculture, resource use, and social structure. 


By 1492, the area north of Mexico contained between seven million and 
eighteen million people, divided into hundreds of distinct cultures that had 
evolved and adapted to the varied environments of North America. Along 
the Northwest Coast, for example, rich ocean resources and abundant 
salmon runs enabled Native Americans to develop societies of unique 
complexity. Without agriculture or domesticated animals, they sustained 
large, mostly sedentary villages featuring immense plank houses and 
elaborate artwork. Totem poles were one marker of the social stratification 
that also distinguished Northwest Coast cultures north of the Columbia 
River. Hereditary elites controlled access to valuable resources, seized 
captives from enemy groups and made them slaves, and held potlatches— 
lavish ceremonial feasts—to reinforce their high place in society by 
redistributing surplus food and goods to those of lower status. 


Northwest Coast Indians also traded with Native Americans to the east, on 
the Columbia Plateau of present-day Oregon and Washington. This region 
has a semiarid climate that supported smaller human populations in more 
egalitarian societies. Tribes such as the Nez Perce, Yakama, and Okanogan 
followed a seasonal way of life that took them from semipermanent winter 
villages to fisheries and foraging areas used by many different Indian 
nations. Salmon was their major source of protein, but the bulk of their 
calories came from the wild plant foods gathered by women, who shared a 
roughly equal amount of power and responsibility with men. Women often 
led work groups and ceremonial gathering expeditions. They also butchered 
and cleaned the large amounts of game and fish that were exchanged for 
other goods in the great, intertribal marketplace on the Columbia River. 


Trade networks linked the Northwest to California, one of the most densely 
populated and culturally diverse parts of North America. At the time of first 
contact with the Spanish in 1542, approximately 300,000 Indians occupied 
the coastal areas and river valleys west of the Sierras. They spoke as many 
as one hundred different languages but lived a similar lifestyle based on 
hunting, fishing, and foraging. California’s extensive oak woodlands were 
an especially important source of food, furnishing perhaps 600,000 tons of 
acorns annually to gatherers. Women gathered and ground the acorns into a 
highly nutritious meal, while men hunted and fished. 


The harsh climate and scarce resources of the Great Basin forced the 
Paiutes, Shoshones, and Utes to move frequently and kept their populations 
relatively low. At a few locations, such as Pyramid Lake in Nevada, 
adequate supplies of water and fish did allow sedentary communities to 
form. Paiutes in the Owens Valley dug irrigation ditches to encourage the 
growth of edible bulbs. Ute territory in western Colorado and Utah also 
yielded a greater variety of resources. For most groups, however, survival 
required seasonal migration to take advantage of changes in the availability 
of small game, waterfowl, and wild plants. Traveling in small bands or 
family units, Paiutes and Shoshones stored caches of food and equipment to 
see them through the winter. Whenever possible, Basin Indians 
supplemented local products with trade items from beyond the region, 
including buffalo hides from the Great Plains. 


The Native Americans of the Plains had been hunting bison for centuries. 
Plains tribes did not have horses until the Spanish brought them from 
Europe; to slaughter buffalo, they used bluffs or cliffs called buffalo jumps 
to drive herds to stampede over the edge ([link]). 
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This formation, known as Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump in southern 
Alberta, Canada, is an example of the cliffs used for “buffalo jumps.” 


The tribes followed the migration of bison and other game animals that 
filled their bellies, clothed their bodies, sheltered their families, and 
equipped their toolkits. Buffalo robes also served as a valuable trade item 
that could be exchanged for corn and other crops. The Pawnee combined 
horticulture and hunting to support permanent earth-lodge villages along 
the Platte River (in modern Nebraska). In these semi-agrarian societies, 
women tended the fields and controlled the produce, which gave them 
economic and social power. 


Maize cultivation, which had spread north from Mexico, also shaped many 
native cultures of the Southwest. After prolonged droughts undermined the 
Ancestral Puebloan civilization in the thirteenth century, people migrated 
east and west to establish the mesa-top Pueblo, Zuni, and Hopi villages that 
greeted Spanish conquistadors. These societies staged elaborate dances to 
the spirits known as kachinas that they believed brought rain to their fields. 
All had uneasy relations with the Apache and Navajo bands that moved into 
the region during the fifteenth century. Although some Navajos cultivated 
crops in the canyons of northern Arizona, they and the Apache lived 
primarily by hunting and gathering, and by raiding their agrarian neighbors. 
They also began herding sheep and goats, which were introduced by the 
Spanish. 


East of the Mississippi River, epidemics and violence unleashed by Spanish 
expeditions in the early sixteenth century destabilized the great chiefdoms 
that had dominated much of the Southeast. The ancestors of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek gradually abandoned settlements such as 
Moundville in Alabama and Etowah in Georgia, where they had built huge 
earthen pyramids surrounded by plazas, palisades, and farms. 


By the time English colonists arrived on the eastern seaboard, few large 
chiefdoms existed. One exception was the Powhatan confederacy, which 
controlled most of eastern Virginia through conquest and diplomacy. 
Another was the Five Nations, or Iroquois confederacy, in the Northeast. 
Formed in the centuries before European contact, this “Great League of 
Peace” ended rampant warfare and established intertribal cooperation 
among the Mohawk, Oneida, Ononondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca (and later a 
sixth tribe, the Tuscorora).These Iroquois nations and other tribes of the 


Eastern Woodlands lived in matrilineal societies (i.e., they traced their 
ancestry through the female line). They also accorded considerable power 
to clan mothers, who decided the fate of captives, chose or removed 
sachems (chiefs), and participated in councils. Because women grew the 
corn, beans, and squash that sustained war parties, they could withhold food 
if they deemed an attack to be against Iroquois interests. By the seventeenth 
century, though, the Five Nations had waged many wars against 
Algonquian-speaking enemies such as the Delaware, Huron, and Ojibwe. 
European imperial powers exploited these rivalries by seeking allies in their 
own wars of conquest, while the Native Americans, in turn, used the 
Europeans for their own purposes. 


Changes were already underway during the sixteenth century as fishermen 
and merchants from England, France, and other maritime nations began 
introducing Indians along the Atlantic Coast to exotic goods and exposing 
them to terrible diseases. Although North America was an old world in 
1607, European colonization would soon make it, as one historian wrote, “a 
new, and often nightmarish, world for Indian peoples.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Evaluate and explain the ethnocentric view of North America as a 
“new world” awaiting discovery, exploration, and settlement in 1492. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the diversity and dynamism of Native American cultures in 
North America at the time of European contact. 
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First Contacts 
In this section, you will 


e Explain the causes of exploration and conquest of the New World by 
various European nations 

e Explain how and why European and Native American perspectives of 
others developed and changed in the period 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


Twelve thousand years ago, rising sea levels submerged the land bridge 
connecting the Americas and Asia; thus, the Americas developed in 
isolation from Europe. The first contact between the vastly different 
cultures of the Europeans and Native Americans represented a rare moment 
in recorded history, producing impressions that are difficult to alter, even 
today. 


The first documented European contact with the Americas occurred in 
North America, when the Vikings established a settlement in Newfoundland 
on the east coast of Canada around 1000 A.D. Norse legends, or sagas, 
recount a relationship between Vikings and Native Americans defined by 
violence and frequent attacks. The reason the Vikings eventually abandoned 
their Newfoundland settlement is the subject of much scholarly debate. 
Regardless, it appears the Vikings did not have any lasting impact on Native 
American societies, and the Americas had little impact on Europeans. 


However, beginning in the fifteenth century, merchant capitalism, the 
emergence of navigation tools and improved ship designs, and the desire for 
a sea route westward to the valuable goods in Asia drove Europeans once 
again into the Atlantic. Iberians—the people of Spain and Portugal— 
dominated most of these efforts, although the English, French, and Dutch 
also played a role. All brought with them the expectation of finding trade 


goods and their preconceived notions of strange humans and barbaric 
societies, often influenced by fictitious travel accounts circulating in Europe 
at the time. Following the Vikings, the most important contact between 
Europeans and the Native Americans in North America was begun by 
Christopher Columbus, working for Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 


((link]). 


Columbus sailed in three caravels such as these. His flagship, the 
Santa Maria, was only 58 feet long. 


Columbus came to the Americas quite by accident in his search for a route 

west from Europe to Asia. Upon arriving in the Caribbean in 1492, sighting 
Bahamian islands, and eventually landing in Hispaniola (today Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic), he believed he had found the islands just southeast of 


Asia, or the East Indies. According to his own account, the inhabitants, 
whom he believed were natives of the East Indies, or Indians, brought the 
Europeans a variety of goods to trade, including parrots, cotton, and spears. 
The Europeans had brought trinkets such as glass beads and small brass 
bells. The native populations’ lack of understanding of European weaponry, 
their nearly naked appearance, and their lack of what Europeans would term 
civilization led Columbus to report that they “would make fine servants” 
and that “with fifty men we could subjugate them all” ((link]). 
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This 1495 woodcut is from “Lettera delle isole novamente trovata” by 
Giuliano Dati, an Italian translation of the letter Columbus sent to the 


Spanish court after his first voyage. The image includes the nakedness 
of the Native Americans that shocked Columbus. 


Columbus also reported that various Caribbean islands held cannibals, 
people with tails, and women warriors known as Amazons—descriptions all 
derived from preconceived notions and tales circulating in Europe at the 
time. In the end, he took six natives back to Spain as proof of his success. 


For their part, the native populations surely were equally intrigued by the 
Europeans. Although documentation is mostly lacking, a few reports do 
exist. Contrary to popular belief, Native Americans did not believe the 
Europeans were gods. In general, they found the Europeans to be dirty and 
unkempt and did not care for their food. Certainly, natives adopted specific 
European goods they deemed most useful, such as metal tools, weapons, 
and cloth, but it was a selective process and they did not readily adopt much 
technology. Echoing the Europeans’ opinions of them, the natives viewed 
many practices and habits of the European newcomers as little less than 
savage. 


Over the course of his subsequent three voyages to the Caribbean, 
Columbus established Spanish towns and continued to trade with natives. 
However, the these Native Americans were subsistence farmers and fishers, 
not producers of valuable exports and commodities. Mistaken expectations 
held by both Europeans and Native Americans in these first encounters led 
to outbreaks of violence and abuse. The eventual decimation of the native 
population was largely due to disease. Yet the settlement of the Spaniards in 
the Caribbean was a stepping stone to their farther incursions into the 
Americas. 


Columbus’s third and fourth voyages took him to modern-day Venezuela, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, and sustained contact 
occurred afterward. In 1500, Spain authorized Rodrigo de Bastidas to 
explore lands not previously discovered by Columbus. In 1500 and 1501, 
Bastidas made contact with various Native Americans in Jamaica and Santo 
Domingo, and traded European trinkets for gold, pearls, and other items. He 
also acquired Native American slaves. Like Columbus and later Europeans, 
Bastidas was interested in tradable goods. If the Native Americans 


possessed them and traded them freely, relations remained peaceful. 
However, in the absence of valuable goods or trade, violence and slavery 
typically followed; enslaved people were a marketable good always in high 
demand throughout the New World. 


The Portuguese discovered Brazil in 1500, but it remained of minor 
importance to the crown during the first few decades that followed, while 
peaceful coastal trading of Brazilwood (desired for its red dye) took place 
with the various Native American groups. French traders also frequented 
the coast of Brazil until Portugal initiated its colonization effort in 1531. 
This enterprise endowed portions of land, or captaincies, on individual 
donatories, who settled the land at their own expense in return for the right 
to create and govern towns, levy taxes, and enslave the Native Americans. 
As sugar mills began to appear along the coastline, the Native Americans 
were eventually forced into labor. Slave raiders known as bandierantes 
pursued them into the interior as they fled and then enslaved and sold them. 


Yet not all first contacts resulted in the enslavement of the Native 
Americans. Occasionally, Europeans encountered sedentary native 
civilizations, cultures like the Aztec, Maya, and Inca that had ready access 
to valuable trade items and proved more difficult to conquer. In such cases, 
other Native Americans allied themselves with the Spaniards to pursue their 
own interests in defeating long-time enemies and rivals and upsetting 
existing hierarchies of power. For example, the Tlaxcalans took the 
opportunity to join the Spaniards in overthrowing the Aztec (also called 
Mexica), who were their warring rivals. Similar alliances occurred 
throughout central Mexico and Peru. 


Although the Spaniard Hernando de Soto led an expedition into Florida in 
1539 and Pedro Menéndez de Avilés established the town of St. Augustine 
in 1565, the English did not create a successful permanent settlement in the 
contiguous United States until Jamestown in 1607 in the Chesapeake Bay 
area. The Jamestown settlers experienced a generally warm initial greeting 
from the Powhatan people. Yet their permanent presence and continuous 
exploration provoked a series of attacks from neighboring groups of Native 
Americans. Along with starvation and disease, such attacks nearly defeated 
the colony in its first year. This strained first contact foreshadowed a 


difficult relationship between Europeans and Native Americans, 
culminating in a surprise attack on Jamestown by the Powhatan nation in 
1622. Nearly 350 settlers were killed, spelling disaster for relations between 
Europeans and American Indians. 


The relationships originating from first contact between Europeans and 
American Indians were complex and varied and should not be viewed as 
monolithic. In general, when Native Americans possessed goods or land 
they were willing to trade to Europeans, relations remained peaceful. The 
absence of such commodities, however, often led to violence and slavery. 
This pattern is not new. In fact, it has been replicated worldwide since the 
rise of civilizations. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Spanish and the Native Americans viewed each other 
and how this first impression affected their future relationship. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain what characterized the relationships between Europeans and 
Native Americans after Columbus. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the main factors determining the relationships between 
Europeans and Native Americans. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Columbian Exchange 
In this section, you will 


e Explain causes of the Columbian Exchange and its effect on Europe 
and the Americas during the period after 1492 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


When European settlers sailed for distant places during the Renaissance, 
they carried a variety of items, visible and invisible. Upon arriving in the 
Caribbean in 1492, Christopher Columbus and his crew brought with them 
several different trading goods. Yet they also carried unseen biological 
organisms. And so did every European, African, and Native American who 
wittingly or unwittingly took part in the Columbian Exchange—the transfer 
of plants, animals, humans, cultures, germs, and ideas between the 
Americas and the Old World. The result was a biological and ideological 
mixing unprecedented in the history of the planet, and one that forever 
shaped the cultures that participated. 


For tens of millions of years, the earth’s people and animals developed in 
relative isolation from one another. Geographic obstacles such as oceans, 
rainforests, and mountains prevented the interaction of different species of 
animals and plants and their spread to other regions. The first settlers of the 
Americas, who probably crossed the Bering Strait’s ice bridge that 
connected modern-day Russia and Alaska thousands of years ago, brought 
plants, animals, and germs with them from Eurasia. However, scholars have 
speculated that the frigid climate of Siberia—the likely origin of the Native 
Americans— limited the variety of species. And although the Vikings made 
contact with the Americas around 1000, their impact was limited. 


A large variety of new flora and fauna was introduced to the New World 
and the Old World in the Columbian Exchange. New World crops included 


maize (corn), chiles, tobacco, white and sweet potatoes, peanuts, tomatoes, 
Papaya, pineapples, squash, pumpkins, and avocados. New World cultures 
domesticated only a few animals, including some small-dog species, guinea 
pigs, llamas, and a few species of fowl. Such animals were domesticated 
largely for their use as food and not as beasts of burden. For their part, Old 
World inhabitants were busily cultivating onions, lettuce, rye, barley, rice, 
oats, turnips, olives, pears, peaches, citrus fruits, sugarcane, and wheat. 
They too domesticated animals for their use as food, including pigs, sheep, 
cattle, fowl, and goats. However, cows also served as beasts of burden, 
along with horses and donkeys. Domesticated dogs were also used for 
hunting and recreation. 


The lack of domesticated animals not only hampered Native Americans 
development of labor-saving technologies, it also limited their exposure to 
disease organisms and thus their immunity to illness. Europeans, however, 
had long been exposed to the various diseases carried by animals, as well as 
others often shared through living in close quarters in cities, including 
measles, cholera, bubonic plague, typhoid, influenza, and smallpox. 


Europeans had also traveled great distances for centuries and had been 
introduced to many of the world’s diseases, most notably bubonic plague 
during the Black Death. They thus gained immunity to most diseases as 
advances in ship technology enabled them to travel even farther during the 
Renaissance. The inhabitants of the New World did not have the same 
travel capabilities and lived on isolated continents where they did not 
encounter many diseases. 


All this changed with Columbus’s first voyage in 1492. When he returned 
to Spain a year later, Columbus brought with him six Taino natives as well 
as a few species of birds and plants. The Columbian exchange was 
underway ([link]). On his second voyage, Columbus brought wheat, 
radishes, melons, and chickpeas to the Caribbean. His travels opened an 
Atlantic highway between the New and Old Worlds that never closed and 
only expanded as the exchange of goods increased exponentially year after 
year. Although Europeans exported their wheat bread, olive oil, and wine in 
the first years after contact, soon wheat and other goods were being grown 


in the Americas too. Indeed, wheat remains an important staple in North 
and South America. 
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The Columbian Exchange 


With European exploration and settlement of the New World, goods, 
animals, and diseases began crossing the Atlantic Ocean in both 
directions. This “Columbian Exchange” soon had global implications. 
(attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 
license) 


Horses, cattle, goats, chickens, sheep, and pigs likewise made their New 
World debut in the early years of contact, to forever shape its landscapes 
and cultures. On the lusher grasslands of the Americas, imported 
populations of horses, cattle, and sheep exploded in the absence of natural 
predators for these animals in the New World. In central Mexico, native 


farmers who had never needed fences complained about the roaming 
livestock that frequently damaged their crops. The Mapuche of Chile 
integrated the horse into their culture so well that they became an 
insurmountable force opposing the Spaniards. The introduction of horses 
also changed the way Native Americans hunted buffalo on the Great Plains 
and made them formidable warriors against other tribes. 


The Atlantic highway was not one way, and certainly the New World 
influenced the Old World. For example, the higher caloric value of potatoes 
and corn brought from the Americas improved the diet of peasants 
throughout Europe, as did squash, pumpkins, and tomatoes. This, is turn, 
led to a net population increase in Europe. Tobacco helped sustain the 
economy of the first permanent English colony in Jamestown when 
smoking was introduced and became wildly popular in Europe. Chocolate 
also enjoyed widespread popularity throughout Europe, where elites 
frequently enjoyed it served hot as a beverage. A few diseases were also 
shared with Europeans, including bacterial infections such as syphilis, 
which Spanish troops from the New World spread across European 
populations when their nation went to war in Italy and elsewhere. 


By contrast, Old World diseases wreaked havoc on native populations. 
Aztec drawings known as codices show Native Americans dying from the 
telltale symptoms of smallpox. With no previous exposure and no 
immunities, the Native American population probably declined by as much 
as 90 percent in the 150 years after Columbus’s first voyage. The Spanish 
and other Europeans had no way of knowing they carried deadly microbes 
with them, but diseases such as measles, influenza, typhus, malaria, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and, above all, smallpox were perhaps the 
most destructive force in the conquest of the New World. 


Contact and conquest also led to the blending of ideas and culture. 
European priests and friars preached Christianity to the Native Americans, 
who in turn adopted and adapted its beliefs. For instance, the Catholic 
celebration of All Souls and All Saints Day was blended with an Aztec 
festival honoring the dead; the resulting Day of the Dead festivities 
combined elements of Spanish Catholicism and Native American beliefs to 


create something new. The influence of Christianity was long-lasting; Latin 
America became overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 


People also blended in this Columbian Exchange. The Europeans, Native 
Americans, and Africans in the New World procreated, resulting in 
offspr oma race (ink) 
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Races in the Spanish colonies were separated by legal and social 
restrictions. In the mid-eighteenth century, casta paintings such as 
these showed the popular fascination with categorizing individuals of 
mixed ethnicities. 


Throughout the colonial period, native cultures influenced Spanish settlers, 
producing a mestizo identity. Mestizos took pride in both their pre- 
Columbian and their Spanish heritage and created images such as the Virgin 
of Guadalupe—a brown-skinned, Latin American Mary who differed from 


her lighter-skinned European predecessors. The Virgin of Guadalupe 
became the patron saint of the Americas and the most popular among 
Catholic saints in general. Above all, she remains an enduring example and 
evidence of the Columbian Exchange. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on the Columbian Exchange for a 
review of the main ideas in this essay. 

https://www. youtube.com/embed/ZUSgZeFMofM 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the effects of the Columbian Exchange on North America 
and Europe. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why historian Alfred Crosby has described the Columbian 
Exchange as “Ecological imperialism.” 


AP Practice Questions 
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Primary Sources 
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http://historymatters. gmu.edu/d/6617 
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Hernando de Soto 
In this section, you will 


e Explain causes of the Columbian Exchanges and its effect on Europe 
and the Americas during the period after 1492 

e Explain how the growth of the Spanish Empire in North America 
shaped the development of social and economic structures over time 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


Hernando de Soto was born in the late fifteenth century to noble parents in 
western Extremadura in Spain. The region was home to other famous 
conquistadors, including Hernando Cortés and the Pizarro brothers. De 
Soto’s social status allowed him some education, and he became literate. 
Yet a life in Spain seemed too placid to him, and in his late teens he 
embarked for the New World for the first time. 


De Soto joined other ambitious young men seeking advancement, wealth, 
and prestige through conquest in the “Indies” after the arrival of Columbus 
in 1492. He left Spain in 1514 with the expedition of Pedro Arias de Avila, 
also known as Pedraria Davila, and landed in Darién (modern Panama) in 
Central America. He spent most of his career in the region participating in 
various campaigns of conquest and settlement, and his efforts were awarded 
with an encomienda, a grant of Native Americans’ tribute and labor given 
by the crown to Spaniards in Nicaragua. De Soto profited from slave 
trading, but he lacked the status of other conquistadors, such as Hernando 
Cortés, whose conquest of the Aztecs was becoming widely known. Soon, 
however, de Soto would get his chance for greater fame. 


In 1530, de Soto invested in the efforts of Francisco Pizarro to scout the 
Pacific coast for gold. In 1532, he joined Pizarro’s expedition to Peru and 
contributed enough men and money to become a captain. As the expedition 


reached the city of Cajamarca in the Peruvian highlands, the men 
encountered the army of the Inca emperor, Atahualpa. By all accounts, de 
Soto was a skilled equestrian and fighter. Not surprisingly then, Pizarro 
chose him and a few other men to invite Atahualpa to a meeting set for the 
next day. At this fateful encounter, de Soto and the Spanish soldiers 
attacked the Inca emperor and his retinue without provocation in a 
slaughter that resulted in Atahualpa’s capture ((Link]). 


(b) (c) 


(a) Hernando de Soto accompanied (b) another famous conquistador, 
Francisco Pizzaro, in his exploits in South America. With superior 
military weapons such as steel swords, armor, guns, horses, and the 

element of surprise, Pizzaro and de Soto were able to capture (c) the 

ruler of the Inca empire, Atahualpa. 


Seizing Native American rulers was a common tactic of conquistadors 
throughout the New World, who needed gold and silver to pay for their 
incursions and make them profitable. Observing the Spaniards’ interest in 
precious metals, Atahualpa offered to fill a room once with gold and twice 
with silver in return for his freedom. De Soto’s lofty position among the 
conquistadors was confirmed by his share of this ransom—it was the third 
largest after those of Francisco and Hernando Pizarro. The windfall and his 
role in the subsequent conquest of the Inca and their capital city of Cuzco 


plucked de Soto from relative obscurity and firmly established him as a 
leading conquistador. 


Yet de Soto remained unsatisfied. Despite serving as lieutenant governor of 
Cuzco and living in a palace built by a former Inca emperor, he desired his 
own command and expedition to a territory in the New World. So in 1536 
he left Peru and returned to Spain a wealthy man to lobby the crown for 
such a command. There he was fortunate enough to marry Isabel de 
Bobadillo, the well-connected daughter of Pedrarias Davila, and be 
admitted into the highly prestigious military-religious order of knights, the 
Order of Santiago. After petitioning King Charles V for various 
concessions, de Soto was granted the governorship of Cuba in 1537 and 
was made adelantado of Florida. He was also rewarded with the title of 
marquis in anticipation of his efforts in conquering and settling regions in 
the New World. 


After the discovery of the wealth of the Aztec and Inca empires, many 
Spaniards were hopeful of finding the next Native American kingdom of 
riches. This enthusiasm inspired many to join de Soto’s 1539 expedition to 
Florida, including some who had been in Peru with him. The campaign was 
sizeable; accounts vary, but approximately 650 to 800 men signed on, 
including Spaniards, Portuguese, enslaved Africans, free blacks, enslaved 
Native Americans, and free Native Americans. 


De Soto’s experience in Florida was a mix of peaceful and violent 
encounters with Native Americans. The swampy terrain proved difficult for 
the men and the more than two hundred horses they brought with them. 
Like most conquest expeditions, de Soto’s relied on Native American 
captives to serve as translators and even a Spaniard, Juan Ortiz, who had 
been captured by Native Americans in Florida years before and now knew 
two native dialects. Those Native Americans with whom he did 
communicate at times led de Soto to believe that treasures were to be had 
elsewhere, a useful tactic to ensure the Spanish departure. Thus, de Soto 
and his men wandered, searching in vain for riches and kingdoms that did 
not exist. 


In 1542, de Soto died of an unknown illness on what is today the 
Louisiana/Arkansas border. The remainder of his force—now reduced by 


half, largely due to illness and attacks by Native Americans—gave up the 
expedition and made a laborious voyage to Mexico City, arriving in 1543. 


Although it was considered a failure that damaged de Soto’s reputation, the 
expedition journeyed through what are today eleven states in the American 
southeast and crossed the Mississippi River. Moreover, the Spanish 
presence in the region had many unintended consequences. The exposure to 
European disease (and violence) often resulted in high population loss 
among the Native Americans and the abandonment of villages, and it set a 
precedent for future Native American and European interactions. Deserters 
of de Soto’s expedition included free and enslaved Africans. In one 
example, after the Spaniards had captured a native cacica, or female ruler, 
an African slave named Gomez helped her escape to present-day Camden, 
South Carolina, and became her companion. Scholars argue that the Native 
American nations in the Spanish-claimed territory of La Florida provided a 
potential haven for runaway slaves over the next three centuries. 


Finally, de Soto’s failed expedition dampened enthusiasm for future forays 
into the region, resulting in Florida’s sparse settlement by the Spanish and 
its eventual cession to the United States in 1821. After all, Spaniards 
preferred to settle on or near sedentary Native American settlements that 
provided easy access to Native American tribute and labor. Thus, they 
concentrated mainly on central Mexico (held by the Aztecs) and Peru (the 
Inca) throughout the colonial period. Regions such as the American 
Southeast held little appeal to exploring conquistadors, who were always 
looking for the next “Mexico” or “Peru” instead. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Exercise: 
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Exercise: 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the methods used by Spanish conquistadors to accumulate 
wealth, land, and social status in the New World. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the extent to which de Soto's expedition to the American 
Southwest was successful in leading to Spanish control of the region. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link] 


Primary Sources 


Hernando de Soto’s Letter to Cuban Magistrates: 
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Life in the Spanish Colonies 
In this section, you will 


e Explain causes of the Columbian Exchange and its effect on Europe 
and the Americas during the period after 1492 

e Explain how the growth of the Spanish Empire in North America 
shaped the development of social and economic structures over time 

e Explain how and why European and Native American perspectives of 
others developed and changed in the period 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


The reliance of Spain on the cooperation, tribute, and labor of Native 
Americans and Africans drastically shaped life in colonial Spanish 
America. Daily life was a complex combination of compliance and 
rebellion, order and disorder, affluence and poverty. On the one hand, 
Spaniards relied on Native Americans for labor, tribute, and assistance in 
governing the many Native American towns. On the other hand, many 
Native Americans realized the benefits of accommodating the Spaniards to 
maintain traditional ways of life. In short, cooperation served the interests 
of both parties, although it was negotiated daily. 


Upon their arrival in the New World, Spaniards constructed their colonies 
and cities upon or alongside established Native American communities such 
as the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan ({link]), on the site that later became 
Mexico City. To establish political and economic control over their new 
colonies, the Spaniards created two “republics”: the Republica de 
Espanoles and the Republica de Indios. They and their enslaved Africans 
(and even free Africans) were in the first, and Native Americans were in the 
second. Although both republics fell under the purview of Spanish law, they 
operated semi-autonomously, with each established town having its own 


town council. For example, Mexico City had both a Spanish and a Native 
American town council 


a 


At its height, Tenochtitlan was one of the largest cities in the world, 
with a population of up to 200,000. After the conquest of the Aztec 
empire, the Spanish appropriated this floating city as their capital. 
Note the flag of Imperial Spain at the top left of the island city. 


The town councils governed the daily affairs of each town and its 
inhabitants in each respective republic. Councils in Native American towns 
were run by Native American officers, often those who already held 
positions of power. For example, the Maya ruler in most preexisting Maya 
towns became the governor of the colonial town council. The Native 
American nobility in each town filled other local government positions. In 
short, the establishment of the republics, their towns, and their respective 
town councils allowed the Native Americans a great deal of autonomy and 
gave the original Native American elite a way to maintain their positions of 
authority in daily life. The Spanish relied heavily on these Native American 


elites not only to maintain order in the towns but also to redirect their 
systems of tribute into the hands of the Spaniards and assist in the 
establishment of Catholicism in their towns. 


As subjects of Spain, Native Americans had various daily responsibilities. 
As Christians, they were to attend services and send their children to daily 
catechism classes. They also paid various religious fees and taxes designed 
to support the Church in the Spanish colonies. Local priests and officers of 
the Inquisition (a Roman Catholic tribunal established to investigate and 
suppress heresy) maintained spiritual order and orthodoxy among all 
inhabitants of the colonies. In addition, Native Americans had labor and 
tribute quotas to fill. Such duties provided many opportunities for 
confrontation and discontent, and the local Native American elite 
adjudicated many such situations through the town council. Indeed, the 
archives are full of petitions by Native American councils against corrupt 
priests and Spanish officials and complaints against excessive tribute 
quotas. Yet the council likewise mediated local affairs, including land 
disputes, bills of sale, and the filling of town positions. It even meted out 
punishments for wrongdoing. In many ways, the town councils in the 
Republica de Indios allowed Native Americans to continue governing 
Native Americans. 


To govern and tax the Native Americans in the early decades of 
colonization, the Spanish relied on the encomienda, a grant of native labor 
and tribute given to Spanish conquistadors and settlers. Abuse and distrust 
of the system led to its gradual and sometimes incomplete phasing out, with 
control over Native American tribute and labor reverting to the crown, 
which tried to control corrupt colonial officials. 


Tribute varied according to region and era but included mainly goods 
Spaniards could ship back to Spain for profit or sell on the local or regional 
market. Products presented as tribute included maize from Culhuacan, silk 
from the Mixteca Alta region, honey from Yucatan, pearls from the 
Caribbean, gold from Columbia, and even cattle from Argentina. After the 
initial years of colonization, Spaniards in central Mexico organized Native 
American labor around the repartimiento, or “allotment,” system. The 
repartimiento required those between the ages of eighteen and fifty years to 


give service in a variety of projects, from laboring in a Spaniard’s field to 
participating in large construction projects. The Native Americans were to 
receive payment for their labors, but it was often insufficient or withheld. In 
South America, labor was organized through the mita, an Incan system in 
which adult Native Americans were drafted for extended periods. For 
example, the silver mines of Potosi required the labor of thousands of 
Andean laborers, who were drafted from towns hundreds of miles away and 
required to serve one year of every seven ([link]). Eventually, the decline in 
the Native American population and difficulties with the forced-labor 
system led to the development of wage labor. 
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The rich silver deposits of the Cerro Rico mountain in Potosi, in 
present-day Bolivia, supplied Spain with immense wealth in the 
sixteenth century. The Spanish appropriated the Incan system of labor 
tribute known as the mita to ensure a constant source of labor in the 
mines. 


Although Native American tribute and labor served as the linchpin of 
colonial society, Africans also contributed to the daily life of the Spanish 
colonies. In general, Spaniards employed native labor whenever possible. 
However, where the supply was insufficient, they purchased African slaves 
to work in the more profitable industries such as mining and sugar. For 
example, after the decimation of the native population in the Caribbean, 
Spaniards brought thousands of enslaved people from West Africa to work 
the islands’ sugarcane fields. This drastically altered the Caribbean’s 
population demographics. Not all enslaved Africans worked in the mines or 
sugar plantations. In the cities and large towns, they were rented out and 
served in other domestic roles, including as wet nurses and maids. Africans 
also learned the skilled trades of their owners and became proficient tailors, 
blacksmiths, and artisans. 


Because Spanish law allowed an enslaved person to purchase his or her 
own freedom, Spain’s colonies boasted a sizeable portion of free blacks 
who engaged in myriad trades; freed slaves became sailors, merchants, and 
even slave owners. Many joined militias and defended thousands of miles 
of coastline along the Spanish colonies against pirates—another common 
element of life in the colonies. They served in return for a salary, social 
advancement, and tax exemption. Moreover, free Africans formed their own 
Catholic brotherhoods—common among Spaniards and Native Americans 
—that supported an African-Christian worldview while providing monetary 
support for members by funding funerals and celebrations and even serving 
as banks. 


Spanish cities and the activities within them modeled those found in 
Europe. Like their counterparts in Spain, the capitals of Mexico City and 
Lima housed universities, cathedrals, exquisite homes, central courthouses, 
and exclusive shopping. Cards, music, books, plays, bullfights, and parties 
occupied the time of the elite. Poorer citizens also partook in such activities 
but on a smaller scale, enjoying local ballads, cockfights, and town 
gatherings on feast days. The elite dined on wheat bread, olive oil, cured 
meats, and wine, while commoners ate maize tortillas, manioc, chilies, 
turkeys, and small dogs, and drank the local indigenous intoxicant. Cities 


boasted the most refinement and Spanish influence, whereas the 
countryside was denigrated for its overwhelming “Indian” feel. 


Throughout the colonial period, sexual relations between different people 
from the Americas, Europe, and Africa created a growing mixed-race 
population known as the castas ({link]). Disregarded as a minor 
inconvenience at first, the castas eventually threatened the social hierarchy. 
The Spanish sought to maintain themselves at the top and keep Native 
Americans and Africans at the bottom, whereas the castas were allowed a 
place somewhere in the middle. In daily life, however, people were often 
racially categorized by how well they spoke Spanish, how they dressed, 
what food they ate, or their social circle of acquaintances. As a result, in 
practice, the hierarchy allowed for some flexibility. 
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Castas paintings from the mid-1700s document the cultural blending 
seen in Spanish colonies. Do these images support the assertion that 
there was a degree of social mobility in the Spanish colonies? Why or 
why not? 


Perhaps this flexibility best reflects life in the Spanish colonies. It consisted 
of specific obligations, religious institutions, and social hierarchies, to be 
sure. Yet Native Americans, Africans, and Spaniards negotiated their own 
experiences, from conformity to resistance, within these limits. Most lived 
somewhere between the two extremes, doing their best to adapt their 
traditional ways of life to a diverse colonial world. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link] 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Spanish relied on existing social structures to 
maintain order in their colonies. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why social structure in the Spanish colonies could be 
considered both rigid and flexible. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


Bartolomé de Las Casas Describes the Exploitation of Indigenous Peoples: 


bartolome-de-las-casas-describes-the-exploitation-of-indigenous-peoples- 
1542/ 
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Origins of the Slave Trade 
In this section, you will 


e Explain how the growth of the Spanish Empire in North America 
shaped the development of social and economic structures over time 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


In 1734, British sea captain William Snelgrave stated that Africans had 
been trafficking in slaves long before the Europeans arrived and explained 
the various ways Africans could become enslaved in their native country. 
Slavery could result from crimes committed or unpaid debts; parents could 
also sell their children into slavery. Yet the most common source of slavery 
was the taking of war captives by an enemy tribe or state. Snelgrave argued 
that the slave trade between Europeans and Africans was moral and just 
and, in fact, benefitted the African slaves. According to him, Europeans had 
an economic incentive to treat slaves better than their African counterparts 
because of the expense incurred in their purchase. Furthermore, European 
slavers would introduce African slaves to Christianity, thus saving their 
souls for eternity. Many Europeans shared Snelgrave’s opinions, as did the 
Catholic Church and its popes, who issued several decrees concerning 
Africa beginning in the mid-fifteenth century and authorizing the 
enslavement of non-Christians. 


Although grossly exaggerating the improved treatment of slaves by 
Europeans, Snelgrave was right in that the slave trade was just that: a trade. 
Contrary to popular understanding, Europeans were generally prevented by 
disease and Africans wielding metal weapons from raiding the African 
continent and stealing away people they then enslaved. These limitations 
forced them to deal with Africans as equal business partners. After all, the 
business of slavery had existed in Africa and been controlled by the African 
elite since the seventh century. Some historians estimate that, before the 


arrival of the Europeans in the fifteenth century, Africans had sold upward 
of eleven million slaves to the Islamic world. When the Portuguese arrived 
on the coast of Africa, African merchants and rulers were more than happy 
to exchange enslaved Africans for various commodities. In other words, 
Europeans simply accessed the preexisting systems of slave trading and 
provided a new means of transport across the Atlantic to the Americas. 


It is important to view slavery and its deep history not as a “white” versus 
“black” racial issue, but as a longstanding example of “us” versus “them” 
exploitation. Slavery has existed in various forms since at least ancient 
times and throughout many world cultures. Before the Industrial 
Revolution, the invention of advanced labor-saving technology, and the 
development of markets for free labor, forced or coerced human labor was 
used by civilizations from Sumeria, Egypt, and Greece to Rome, and 
eventually African and European nations. Cultures and nations routinely 
used other cultures and nations deemed different or inferior as sources of 
slaves. In other words, European and African involvement in a slave trade 
was just one link in an already long chain of examples. 


In Africa, slaves served in a variety of roles. Some worked on the 
agricultural estates of nobles and kings; some served in domestic roles or as 
indicators of wealth and prestige; some performed hard labor in gold mines 
or as soldiers; and others served as artisans, concubines, tutors, and in many 
other roles. Slaves in Africa were seen as a form of property, and slave 
markets abounded throughout west and central Africa. The all-too-real 
danger of becoming enslaved due to violent raids by other Africans 
prompted many African communities to use the natural geography of cliffs, 
lakes, mountains, and caves, and the construction of walls around 
communities, towns, and cities to protect themselves from aggressive 
neighbors. 


The discovery of the Americas and the increased demand for the labor- 
intensive production of sugar led to an increased European demand for 
slaves, and Africa provided the perfect solution. Not only was it close to the 
trade routes going west to the Americas but it had a preexisting system of 
slavery that facilitated the trade. Business-savvy African merchants and 
rulers knew they held a product highly valued by Europeans and adjusted 


their price accordingly. Some demanded cowry shells for their slaves; 
others requested European goods such as rum, tobacco, guns, iron bars, 
axes, knives, and textiles. These goods enhanced the prestige of their 
African owners while also providing a military advantage over their rivals. 


A typical slave-trading venture might begin with a European ship captain, 
before his departure, obtaining from his government the necessary 
permissions and paying the necessary fees to trade in slaves. He would hire 
a crew and check the local ports for men returning from Africa to ascertain 
the current value of slaves and the goods African traders sought. After 
purchasing supplies and desired trade items, he would set sail for the 
African coast. For their part, African rulers and merchants would acquire 
slaves, often through violent raids, and bring them to coastal forts, such as 
the one shown in [link], to be held until they were purchased by Europeans. 
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In 1482, Portuguese traders built Elmina Castle (also called Sao Jorge 

da Mina, or Saint George’s of the Mine) in present-day Ghana, on the 

west coast of Africa. Originally the fort was used to trade gold, but by 
the sixteenth century it was serving as a holding pen for enslaved 


Africans waiting to board ships that would take them to the Americas. 
This image of the Elmina dates from the 1660s, when the fort had been 
seized by Dutch traders. 


Having arrived, the European captain would likely offer “gifts” or pay 
“dues” to the local African traders and kings in exchange for the 
opportunity to trade with them. The captain would then purchase as many 
slaves as the African merchants had available and continue this process all 
along the coastline as he sailed to various vendors until he had purchased 
his desired number of slaves. A trip could last weeks or even months, 
depending on the number of enslaved people available at each stop. 


During the purchasing process, the crew outfitted the boat for its trans- 
Atlantic voyage. They installed planks in the storage hold on which to keep 
the slaves, and nets around the deck to prevent escape or suicide. Enslaved 
people spent the hellish voyage across the Atlantic Ocean shackled together 
in the cramped, dark, and foul confines below deck ([link]). Approximately 
10 to 15 percent of the 12 million Africans in the slave trade—more than 
one million people—died on the voyage of disease, mistreatment, or 
suicide. 


SECTIONS OF A SLAVE SHIP. 
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What does this cross-section of a slave ship reveal about the treatment 
of Africans during the Middle Passage? 


Known as the “Middle Passage” of the triangular trade between Europe, 
Africa, and the Americas, the ordeal took one to two months. After arriving 
in the Americas, the captain would sell his slaves for local goods including 
cotton, rum, sugar, dyes, and logwood. These goods would then be 
transported back to Europe for sale. Although European and African slavers 
saw the slave trade as beneficial and lucrative, the Africans who had been 
kidnapped and enslaved suffered inhumane exploitation, mistreatment, and 


denial of the fundamental individual rights to life, liberty, and ownership of 
their labor and themselves. 


Before 1820, four of every five people bound for North or South America 
arrived in chains. Once purchased and transported from Africa, slaves 
ended up in a variety of places. A small portion was taken to Europe. 
Nearly one-third of slaves were sent to Brazil, which received more than 


four million slaves to work on its numerous sugar plantations, to mine and 
pan for gold, and eventually to grow coffee. Caribbean islands owned by 
the British, French, and Dutch likewise received millions of slaves, as did 
Spanish America, where enslaved people commonly worked in the mines, 
in artisan trades, and around ports as laborers and sailors. Contrary to 
popular belief, British North America received only about six percent of the 
captives transported in the slave trade ([link]). Demand was greater in the 
sugar islands of the Caribbean, whereas North American labor needs were 
met, in part, by white indentured servants and a naturally reproducing slave 
population. In the end, however, Africa and Europe worked together to 
supply the Americas with their primary source of immigrants in the colonial 
period: African slaves. 
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The African Slave Trade 


This map shows the routes that were used in the Atlantic slave trade. 
The majority of slaves were sent to the plantations and mines of 


Brazil. (attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC 
BY 4.0 license) 
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Free Response Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Explain how the Europeans viewed the African slave trade. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain Africa’s role in the international slave trade. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the New World economy determined where most slaves 
were eventually brought. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Primary Sources 


Nzinga Mbemba’s Letter to the King of Portugal: 
http://www.classzone.com/books/wh_ 05 _shared/pdf/WHS05 _ 020 568 PS. 
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Henry Hudson and Exploration 
In this section, you will 


e Explain the causes of exploration and conquest of the New World by 
various European nations 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In early April 1609, the 80-ton Halve Maen (the “Half Moon”) sailed from 
the Dutch commercial capital of Amsterdam toward the frozen seas of the 
Arctic Ocean. The ship’s captain was seeking a quicker northeast passage 
around Russia for access to the valuable spices and other riches of the East 
Indies. The great powers of Europe were locked in a worldwide struggle for 
empire that included competing for the vast wealth associated with the 
Asian trade. The intrepid captain of the ship, Henry Hudson, was 
determined to be the first to chart a path through the Arctic ice—or perhaps 
he had other discoveries in mind. 


Hudson was an Englishman who found employment as a ship captain for 
the Dutch. He was sailing familiar waters with his Dutch and English crew. 
In the previous two years, he had twice tried to discover a northeast passage 
for the English East India Company. Merchants in several countries were 
looking for an alternative to sailing around Africa, because the long journey 
increased the dangers posed by weather, piracy, and diseases like scurvy. 
Hudson’s voyage was sponsored by Dutch merchants who would soon form 
the Dutch East India Company. Although the monarchs of some European 
nations used government funds to sponsor voyages, these entrepreneurial 
merchants, acting with the permission of their governments, formed and 
invested in privately owned joint-stock companies that launched voyages 
of exploration in search of profit. The investors split the profit and paid a 
share to the crown. 


Hudson sailed into the Barents Sea north of Scandinavia but soon found the 
ice impassable. After some bickering among the officers and crew about 
their next destination, the captain persuaded them to sail across the Atlantic 
and search for the fabled Northwest Passage that had captured the 
imaginations of so many mariners, investors, and monarchs of Europe 
({link]). Over the past century, several Spanish, English, and French 
explorers had probed just about every broad river they encountered along 
North America’s Atlantic coast in hopes that it would provide a water route 
through the continent. Hudson was drawn to North America by the same 
ambition of being the first to sail directly to the East Indies, although not by 
the path his investors had directed. 
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This 1687 Dutch map illustrates the widely held belief that a northwest 
passage to the riches of China and the East Indies existed. For 
centuries, European explorers like Henry Hudson hoped to be the first 
to chart this route. 


In early July, the Halve Maen reached Newfoundland, where Hudson and 
his crew encountered a French fishing fleet hauling in cod. The sailors 
aboard the Dutch ship caught and salted dozens of cod for their journey, and 
Hudson eventually plied the officers of another French vessel for 
information about the coast. The Halve Maen also made contact with 
Native Americans in or near Nova Scotia; Hudson traded knives, kettles, 
clothing, and beads for beaver skins and other furs. He heard tales of gold 
and silver, and possibly the Northwest Passage. However, because his men 
feared the Native Americans had stolen items from the ship, they went 
ashore and raided the native village. It was an ominous start to Hudson’s 
relationship with the indigenous people of North America. 


By early August, the Halve Maen had spotted Cape Cod and traded with 
more Native Americans for tobacco and meat. A few weeks later, the ship 
arrived at the eastern shore of Virginia, but Hudson quickly sailed away 
rather than exploring the Chesapeake Bay and risking trouble with the new 
English colony at Jamestown. After repairing damage the ship had suffered 
in storms, the Halve Maen’ crew sailed to New York in early September. 
Hudson then traveled what is now the Upper New York Bay for a couple of 
weeks and had many trading encounters with different local Native 
American tribes. 


On these occasions, the Native Americans generally paddled over to the 
ship in several large canoes with items for trade. Some came aboard, invited 
and not, to trade tobacco, oysters, furs, wheat, and corn for knives, hatchets, 
and beads. After the crew grew suspicious of some Natives American and 
chased them from the ship, however, a group of Munsees attacked one 
night. Three sailors were injured, one of whom was shot through the throat 
with an arrow and died. The Europeans were even more wary and cautious 
after this violent exchange and were prepared to use their muskets and 
cannons should further violence ensue. They may also have abducted a few 
Native Americans, who later escaped. 


Hudson was pleased at the prospect that one of the rivers—the Hudson that 
would later be named for him—was the Northwest Passage. The Halve 
Maen sailed up this river, passing the Peekskills and the Hudson Highlands. 
The crew traded cautiously with Native Americans along the way, 


especially the Mahicans at Catskill Creek. They sailed all the way to 
modern-day Albany and went ashore to trade with Native Americans, who 
sought wampum (strings or belts of purple and white shells used as 
currency). The crew also introduced the Native Americans to alcohol. 


The ship finally reached shallows and was forced to turn around. As 
Hudson sailed back down the Hudson, a trading encounter with the Indians 
turned violent when a Native American climbed aboard the ship and stole 
some items. A sailor shot him in the chest and killed him, after which the 
other Native Americans on the ship jumped into the water and were chased 
by sailors in a small boat. When the Indians in the river tried to overturn the 
boat, a sailor cut off the hand of one, causing the Indian to drown. Two 
canoes assaulted the ship, and word spread quickly for additional warriors 
to join the attack. As more than one hundred Native Americans shot arrows 
from canoes and the nearby shore, the sailors opened up with a cannon and 
killed three. A few other Native Americans were cut down by cannon and 
musket fire while a hail of arrows flew ineffectively against the crew. 


The Halve Maen reached what is now Manhattan by early October, and 
Hudson and his crew again faced a decision. Hudson wanted to continue 
searching for the Northwest Passage and winter in North America, but the 
crew was strongly opposed. So Hudson reluctantly sailed into the Atlantic 
bound for Europe. The ship reached Dartmouth, England, in early 
November, and, curiously, Hudson went to London to report on his voyage 
rather than returning to his employers in Amsterdam. Perhaps the English 
detained him and prevented him from going to Amsterdam because they 
were trying to gain a competitive advantage in the struggle for empire. 
Whatever the case, Hudson sailed to North America for the English the 
following year on the Discovery, but he was stranded with his son and some 
other crew members in a mutiny and was never seen again. 


The Dutch established their first permanent fur-trading post near modern- 
day Albany, New York, in 1614. For a decade, the post had fewer than 50 
inhabitants. In 1625, the Dutch West India Company established New 
Amsterdam on Manhattan Island as a fortified town to guard the Hudson 
River and the fur trade against any competing European powers. The 
company selected a governor, Pieter Stuyvesant, who presided over the 


settlement. New Amsterdam’s policy of religious toleration invited the 
growth of a religiously and ethnically diverse group of settlers. Eventually, 
the Dutch colony was caught up in the Anglo-Dutch wars in the mid- 
seventeenth century and was lost in 1664 when English warships forced its 
surrender. The Netherlands ceded “New York,” as it came to be known, to 
England a few years later. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Henry Hudson sought both a northeast and a northwest 
passage. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the entrepreneurial basis of Hudson’s expedition for the 
Dutch. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the nature of Hudson’s relations with Native Americans. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


The Third Voyage of Master Henrie Hudson: 


Suggested Resources 


Hunter, Douglas. Half Moon: Henry Hudson and the Voyage that Redrew 
the Map of the New World. New York: Bloomsbury Press, 2009. 


Kammen, Michael. Colonial New York. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1996. 


Mancall, Peter. Fatal Journey: The Final Expedition of Henry Hudson. New 
York: Basic, 2009. 


Taylor, Alan. American Colonies: The Settling of North America. New 
York: Penguin, 2001. 


Montezuma and Cortés 
In this section, you will 


e Explain the causes of exploration and conquest of the New World by 
various European nations 

e Explain how and why European and Native American perspectives of 
others developed and changed in the period 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


The ninth ruler of the Aztec Empire, Montezuma, was not overly concerned 
by the report he had just received. For the past few years, his spies had been 
informing him of the activities of the Spanish and their expeditions. Now, in 
1519, a report came to him of another group of foreign men coming from 
the Yucatan Peninsula and entering the eastern borders of his central 
Mexican empire. Montezuma resided at a distance from the coast in the 
capital city of Tenochtitlan, which is today Mexico City. A strong ruler who 
had aggressively expanded the Aztec Empire to its height, Montezuma 
weighed his options concerning this new expedition before deciding 
whether to welcome its leader, Hernando Cortés. 


Montezuma led an empire that served its patron deity through the capture 
and sacrifice of war captives. He was no stranger to warfare and certainly 
was not intimidated by Cortés and his Spanish companions. Like other 
Native Americans, Montezuma viewed the bearded white Spaniards with 
curiosity, yet he understood that they were just as mortal as he was, and 
certainly not gods. That said, he faced not only Cortés and his few hundred 
Spaniards but also thousands of Spain’s Native American allies, many from 
Montezuma’s unbeatable military rival and neighbor, Tlaxcala. Montezuma 
thus knew the Spaniards could successfully defend themselves in battle. Not 
only did their steel swords hold a decisive advantage over the obsidian axes 
and clubs used by the Native Americans of central Mexico but the 


Spaniards could also garner support from towns at odds with the Aztecs, 
which might supply them with food and warriors. 


Like many empires, the Aztec culture conquered its neighbors with military 
might and forced them to pay tribute in labor and goods. Even the capital, 
Tenochtitlan, was held together by political and military persuasion, which 
allowed tensions to simmer under the surface. For example, although the 
city of Tlatelolco was incorporated into Tenochtitlan as a sister city in the 
fifteenth century, it had been at odds with Tenochtitlan and its rulers long 
before the Spaniards arrived (its inhabitants later blamed Montezuma for 
the Aztecs’ defeat). Such division provided Cortés with a ready supply of 
allies willing to throw off the yoke of Aztec oppression. 


Montezuma also considered his duty to his people. When faced with the 
decision of what to do about Cortés, he could jump headfirst into war, 
certainly. But a lengthy war could affect the planting and harvesting season, 
which would mean famine for his subjects. So he chose a more pragmatic 
approach: Montezuma would welcome and entertain the foreigner, impress 
him with the greatness of the vast capital city, and persuade him to be an 
ally. If all else failed, Montezuma always had the option of war. For the 
sake of his people and empire, however, a negotiation with Cortés made 
much more sense. 


Montezuma’s decision to welcome Cortés into his city reflected his strength 
and intelligence, not his weakness. Years of reports of Spaniards along the 
coastline suggested they were in the Americas to stay. Even defeating 
Cortés outright would only delay the inevitable negotiations that must be 
made with the newcomers. Montezuma rightly concluded that it was better 
to negotiate with the Spaniards on his terms, in his city, from a position of 
strength. After all, Cortés had already shown himself willing to ally with 
other Native American cities. Surely Montezuma could convince him that 
he would be the most valuable ally of all and negotiate a deal that would 
allow him to keep his empire intact and his people safe. 


Thus Montezuma welcomed and entertained the Spaniards for a few months 
({link]). He showed them his temples, the enormous markets where goods 
from all over his empire were sold, his zoo, and his palaces. Montezuma did 
not think Cortés was the reincarnation of an ancient Aztec deity, as some 


thought at the time. He was just a powerful rival who could be bent to 
Montezuma’s will and interests. 


The meeting of Cortés and Montezuma is shown in this image from a 
Tlaxcalan mural. The mural was completed by 1560, nearly 40 years 
after the Spanish conquest. Cortés’ interpreter, a Native American 
woman known as Malinche or Dona Marina, stands behind him. 


Some Native Americans from Tlateloloco later encouraged the belief that 
omens predicting the destruction of his empire, including an eclipse, a 
comet, and a terrible storm, had frightened Montezuma ((link]). Yet this 
was an attempt to show Montezuma as a weak, indecisive, and superstitious 
leader who was to blame for the fall of Tenochtitlan. Instead, he was strong 
and decisive, and he knew what he wanted from the Spanish. 


Images such as this one, in which Montezuma watches a large comet 
streak across the sky, perpetuated the belief that Montezuma’s 
superstition was to blame for the fall of the Aztec empire. 


For his part, during his stay in Tenochtitlan, Cortés took every opportunity 
to search for precious metals and convert Montezuma to Christianity. 
Montezuma also informed Cortés of his people’s worldview and deities, 
their traditions, and customs. As a good host, he tolerated some of Cortés’s 
requests and even offered one of his daughters to Cortés as a potential wife, 
in the time-honored fashion of Aztecs building alliances. Yet with his 
emphasis on precious metals and his foreign religion, Cortés began to wear 
out his welcome. 


Then news from Montezuma’s spies changed everything. In April 1520, 
they reported that approximately 800 Spaniards had arrived on the coast 
with 13 ships. Cortés knew at once that the hostile fleet, led by Panfilo de 


Narvaez, had certainly come from his disgruntled patron, Diego de 
Velazquez. Cortés had betrayed de Velazquez by embarking on this 
expedition without permission—an act of insubordination for which he 
could be imprisoned. With a Spanish fleet approaching, however, 
Montezuma saw his chance to get rid of his increasingly bothersome guest 
and prepared his people for war. His decision to welcome Cortés had paid 
off—Montezuma had learned all he could of the interlopers and their 
intentions and now decided to act. 


Aware of his precarious situation, Cortés moved first by imprisoning 
Montezuma; the exact details of this event are sparse and contradictory. 
Leaving a group of men behind to guard the Aztec emperor, Cortés left for 
the coast in May 1520 to deal with the newcomers. He defeated the Spanish 
force, the remnants of which decided to join him. In his absence, however, 
his men had massacred a group of Native Americans gathered to celebrate a 
religious festival. Relations between the two cultures had reached their low 
point, and when Cortés returned a month later, the Aztecs began their 
assault. Desperate and fighting for their lives, the Spaniards fled the city 
after suffering massive casualties (as did their Native American allies), but 
they killed Montezuma before they left. 


Montezuma’s decision to allow Cortés to enter his city cost him his life and 
ended his empire. It was reasonable for him to assume that the potential 
benefit of an alliance with the Spaniards was worth the risk, but in the end it 
was a misjudgment. Montezuma failed to achieve the outcome he desired, 
because his empire was overwhelmed by a technologically superior foe bent 
on conquest and wealth. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the extent to which the major motives of European 
exploration were reflected in the story of Cortés and Montezuma. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What factors enabled the Spanish to conquer the Aztec Empire? 
Explain your answer. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


Cortés, Hernan. “Modern History Sourcebook: Hernan Cortés: from Second 
Letter to Charles V, 1520.” In The Library of Original Sources, Vol. V: 9th 
to 16th Centuries, edited by Oliver J. Thatcher, 317-326. Milwaukee: 
University Research Extension Co., 1907. 
https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/mod/1520cortes.asp 


LeonPortilla, Miguel. “Modern History Sourcebook: An Aztec Account of 
the Conquest of Mexico.” 
https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/mod/aztecsl.asp 


Pagden, Anthony, trans. “Moctezuma’s Greeting to Hernan Cortes.” 
http://web.archive.org/web/20000304002237/ 


Suggested Resources 


Restall, Matthew. Seven Myths of the Spanish Conquest. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004. 


Townsend, Camilla. Malintzin’s Choices: An Indian Woman in the Conquest 
of Mexico. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2006. 


Should We Remember Christopher Columbus as a Conqueror or 
Explorer? 


Written by: Mark Christensen, Assumption College 


Issue on the Table 


Controversy has arisen over the validity of honoring Christopher Columbus. 
Should his actions be viewed through the lens of modern values, or should 
they be viewed within the context of his time? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question presented, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholar but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


The story of Christopher Columbus and his voyages to the New World is 
one of cruelty and greed. Departing Spain, Columbus sought a westward 
route to Asia and the riches it held. His accidental arrival in the Caribbean 
in 1492 proved frustrating for the explorer, because the islands held none of 
the spices he desired and only small amounts of gold. Repeated attempts to 
uncover rich kingdoms in his voyages of 1493, 1498, and 1502 further 
frustrated the man who became the governor of Hispaniola (today Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic). Without access to easy riches, Columbus turned 
to the exploitation and enslavement of the Native Americans. 


The former settler turned friar, Bartolomé de Las Casas, criticized the 
actions of Columbus, stating that, in his efforts to please the king, he 
committed “irreparable crimes against the Indians.” Indeed, Columbus’s 
crimes against the Native Americans began on his first encounter with the 
peaceful Arawak. Seeing some of the Arawak with gold ornaments, 
Columbus took them prisoner and demanded they lead him to the source of 
the gold. When he returned to Spain from his first voyage, he brought with 
him some captured Native Americans to show the king. His subsequent 
expeditions likewise involved the enslavement and mistreatment of Native 
Americans. During the exploits of Columbus’s second voyage, Michele da 
Cuneo reported in a letter that Columbus had captured a beautiful Native 
American woman. Columbus subsequently gave this woman to Da Cueno, 
and Da Cuneo then proceeded to beat and rape her in the most grotesque 
manner. 


Over the years, Columbus sent an estimated several thousand Native 
Americans to Spain as slaves, with many perishing on the journey. Those 
Native Americans who did resist succumbed to the Spaniards’ superior steel 
swords and armor in battle, or were later hanged or burned. The violence 
perpetrated and allowed by Columbus on Hispaniola coupled with the 
diseases introduced by the Spanish led to the eventual eradication of the 
Native American population there by the early seventeenth century. In 
short, Columbus forever poisoned European—Native American relations. 


Columbus’s mismanagement of Hispaniola and acts of cruelty and torture 
led to his eventual arrest by colonial administrators and forcible return to 
Spain. Statements from detractors and supporters of the governor provided 
lengthy accusations that included his punishing of others, including 
Spaniards, through the amputation of hands, the nose, tongue, or ears for 
crimes as petty as slander. His mistreatment and enslavement of the Native 
Americans was also a common complaint, and even those who supported 
Columbus admitted things were out of hand. After spending six weeks in 
jail, he was released and appeared before the Spanish monarchs, who 
allowed him his freedom and even financed his fourth voyage to the 
Caribbean. Columbus, however, would never regain his position as 
governor. Even those who supported and excused his behavior realized the 
man for what he truly was: a villain. 


Claim B 


In 1991, on the eve of the celebration marking five hundred years since 
Columbus discovered the Americas, the City Council of Berkeley, 
California, voted to replace Columbus Day with Indigenous Peoples’ Day. 
The council adopted the resolution in 1992. In so doing, they joined 
thousands of others who mistakenly deem Christopher Columbus as a 
villain whose greed-fueled voyages brought only death and destruction. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon for critics to use the loaded word “genocide” in 
the same sentence as Columbus. But there is more to the story. The 
vilification of Columbus is not justified. 


The transatlantic voyage of Christopher Columbus and his subsequent 
actions continued a pattern of European exploration and expansion 
established centuries before. Indeed, his most criticized actions—the 
capture and enslavement of Native Americans; the cutting off of hands, 
ears, lips, and noses of those deemed insubordinate; and his quest for riches 
—all had precedent in those who had reconquered Spain or conquered the 
Atlantic islands. The acts are reprehensible by today’s standards to be sure. 
Yet they are certainly not unique to Columbus, who simply used practices in 
most cases considered the status quo by many European and non-European 
cultures at the time. 


In fact, an argument can be made that Columbus would prove beneficial to 
the colonies in the long run. The Americas developed in isolation from 
Europe for millennia, but that could not last. Eventually, the Americas and 
its inhabitants would have to find their place in an increasingly 
interconnected world dominated by a technologically superior Europe. 
Within this meeting of two worlds, it is true that Native Americans suffered, 
but most suffered from the unintended consequences of disease. Moreover, 
many Native Americans benefited. Many of them allied with the Spanish to 
further their own political and economic ambitions, engaging with the new 
export colonial economy to make themselves fortunes or using the Spanish 
to overthrow oppressive Native American overlords such as the Aztecs, 
ending their practices of human sacrifice and incessant warfare. Given what 
we know about the violence and warfare of the Aztecs or many other 
groups of Native Americans, had they possessed the technology to cross the 


ocean and invade Spain, would they have displayed any more mercy than 
the Spanish? 


Columbus and his patron country of Spain recognized the authority of the 
Native American nobility and, eventually, would allow the sociopolitical 
structure of many cultures to continue throughout colonial rule. In truth, 
colonial life for many Native Americans continued many indigenous 
traditions. Moreover, unlike other European countries, Spain was not so 
averse to settlers having sexual relations with Native Americans and even 
encouraged Spaniards to marry into the indigenous nobility. Particularly 
when compared with Native Americans living outside Spanish America, 
those in Spanish America fared much better and continued and preserved 
much of their culture, a culture that survives today intertwined with that of 
Spain throughout the Americas. Seen in this light, Columbus and his 
introduction of Spanish culture to the Americas benefited the Native 
American population in the long term by allowing them to maintain much 
of their culture and traditional ways of life in ways unmatched throughout 
the Americas today, as they transitioned into an increasingly interconnected 
world. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Christopher Columbus, Extracts from Journal: 
https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/source/columbus1.asp 


Symcox, Geoffrey, and Blair Sullivan. Christopher Columbus and the 
Enterprise of the Indies: A Brief History with Documents. Boston: Bedford 
Books, 2005. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Christopher Columbus, Extracts from Journal: 
https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/source/columbus1.asp 


Symcox, Geoffrey, and Blair Sullivan. Christopher Columbus and the 


Enterprise of the Indies: A Brief History with Documents. Boston: Bedford 
Books, 2005. 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Sale, Kirkpatrick. The Conquest of Paradise: Christopher Columbus and 
the Columbian Legacy. New York: Knopf, 1990. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Bergreen, Laurence. Columbus: The Four Voyages, 1492-1504. New York: 
Penguin, 2012. 


Morison, Samuel Eliot. Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher 
Columbus. Boston: Little, Brown, 1991. 


e> Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 1494 


Introduction 


Christopher Columbus made landfall on an island in what is now the 
Bahamas on October 12, 1492, after setting sail from Spain about two 
months earlier. He continued to explore the Caribbean, conquering the lands 
in the name of God, Spain, and his benefactors, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella. Through his journeys, the Italian explorer encountered new 
cultures, flora and fauna, and enormous economic potential in the “New 
World.” Noting that inhabitants of the island wore gold jewelry, Columbus 
and his men set out to find gold deposits on the island. By the early 
sixteenth century, the Spanish had exhausted most of the gold deposits 
accessible through mining methods of that time, and the native Taino people 
were decimated by disease, forced labor, and murder. 


The following primary source is a letter written by Christopher Columbus 
to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, in which he advised that the Spanish 
Crown capitalize on the newfound lands by creating colonies and setting up 
structures for governance, focusing on the island of Hispaniola (Espanola), 
which is today Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the author of this letter? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
When was this letter written? How might that have influenced the 
author’s perspective on the subject? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was the audience of this letter? How might that have affected the 
author’s tone or style? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the purpose of this letter? 


Vocabulary 


thither 
(adv): there 


Text 


Most High and Mighty Sovereigns, 


In obedience to your Highnesses’ commands, and 
with submission to superior judgment, I will say 
whatever occurs to me in reference to the 
colonization and commerce of the Island of 
Espanola, and of the other islands, both those already 
discovered and those that may be discovered 
hereafter. 


In the first place, as regards the Island of Espanola: 
Inasmuch as the number of colonists who desire to 
go thither amounts to two thousand, owing to the 
land being safer and better for farming and trading, 
and because it will serve as a place to which they can 
return and from which they can carry on trade with 
the neighboring islands: 


Vocabulary 


notary 
public (n): 
a person 
authorized 
to perform 
certain 
legal 
formalities, 
such as 
draw up or 
witness 
contracts or 
official 
documents. 


Castile (n): 
the capital 
of Spain at 
the time 


Text 


[1] ‘That in the said island there shall be founded 
three or four towns, situated in the most convenient 
places, _and that the settlers who are there be assigned 
to the aforesaid places and towns. 


[2] That for the better and more speedy colonization 
of the said island, no one shall have liberty to collect 
gold in it except those who have taken out colonists’ 
papers, and have built houses for their abode, in the 
town in which they are, that they may live united and 
in greater safety. 


[3] That each town shall have its alcalde [Mayor] ... 
and its notary public, as is the use and custom in 
Castile. 


Vocabulary 


smelt (v): 
to extract a 
metal from 
its ore by 
using a 
process of 
heating and 
melting 


Text 


[4] ‘That there shall be a church, and parish priests or 
friars to administer the sacraments, to perform divine 
worship, _and for the conversion of the Indians. 


[5] That none of the colonists shall go to seek gold 
without a license from the governor or alcalde of the 
town where he lives; and that he must first take oath 
to return to the place whence he sets out, for the 
purpose of registering faithfully all the gold he may 
have found, and to return once a month, or once a 
week, as the time may have been set for him, to 
render account and show the quantity of said gold; 
and that this shall be written down by the notary 
before the alcalde [alcalde], or, if it seems better, that 


also present. 


[6] That all the gold thus brought in shall be smelted 
immediately, and stamped with some mark that shall 
distinguish each town; and that the portion which 
belongs to your Highnesses shall be weighed, and 
given and consigned to each alcalde in his own town, 
and registered by the above-mentioned priest or friar, 
so that it shall not pass through the hands of only one 
person, and there shall he no opportunity to conceal 
the truth. 


Vocabulary 


per 
centum 
(n): percent 


Text 


[7] That all gold that may be found without the mark 
of one of the said towns in the possession of any one 
who has once registered in accordance with the 
above order shall be taken as forfeited, and that the 
accuser shall have one portion of it and your 
Highnesses the other. 


[8] That one per centum of all the gold that may be 
found shall be set aside for building churches and 

or friars belonging to them; and, if it should be 
thought proper to pay_any thing to the alcaldes or 
notaries for their services, or for ensuring the faithful 
perforce of their duties, that this amount shall be sent 


there by your Highnesses. 


[9] As regards the division of the gold, and the share 
that ought to be reserved for your Highnesses, this, 
in my opinion, must be left to the aforesaid governor 
and treasurer, because it will have to be greater or 
less according to the quantity of gold that may be 
found. Or, should it seem preferable, your 
Highnesses might, for the space of one year, take one 
half, and the collector the other, and a better 
arrangement for the division be made afterward. 


[10] That if the said alcaldes or notaries shall 
commit or be privy to any fraud, punishment shall be 
provided, and the same for the colonists who shall 
not have declared all the gold they have. 


Vocabulary 


liberality 
(n): in this 
context, the 
quality of 
granting 
permission 
more freely 


Text 


[11] ‘That in the said island there shall be a treasurer, 
with a clerk to assist him, who shall receive all the 
and notaries of the towns shall each keep a record of 
what they deliver to the said treasurer. 


[12] As, in the eagerness to get gold, every one will 
wish, naturally, to engage in its search in preference 
to any other employment, it seems to me that the 
privilege of going to look for gold ought to be 
withheld during some portion of each year, that there 
may be opportunity to have the other business 
necessary for the island performed. 


[13] In regard to the discovery _of new countries, I 
think permission should be granted to all that wish to 
go, and more liberality used... making the tax 


disposed to go on voyages. 


... | beg your Highnesses to hold me in your 
protection; and I remain, praying our Lord God for 
your Highnesses’ lives and the increase of much 
greater States. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How are towns to be populated in Columbus’s plan for colonies? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What cultural purpose of colonization does Columbus highlight here? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Columbus’s description, what is one of the main 

purposes of governing the colonies? 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to this passage, what are Columbus’s priorities? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Columbus propose that a “gold rush” be prevented on the 
island? Why might a gold rush be bad? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How does Columbus feel about the continuation of voyages to 
discover new lands? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Directions: Answer the following questions to prepare for a Paideia 
Seminar discussion on Christopher Columbus. You should be able to 


support your answers with evidence from the text. All students are 
responsible for sharing their brief answers to the Round Robin questions. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
Round Robin: Which word or phrase from the text best represents 
European motivation for exploring the “New World”? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which line from the text best represents the religious motivations for 
establishing colonies? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which line from the text best represents the political motivations for 
establishing colonies? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What economic purposes does the island of Hispaniola serve for 
colonists? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What role does religion play in establishing colonies? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Describe the political structures that Columbus recommends. What 


does this say about his, and his audience’s, interests in the island of 
Hispaniola? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
If Columbus landed in the Caribbean, why is he celebrated in the 
United States? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Columbus’s plan for colonization affect existing populations 
and structures of social organization? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How would Columbus’s voyage and what he encountered in the New 
World affect other European countries? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How would the connection between Europe and the Americas change 
the Americas culturally, socially, and/or economically? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How would the connection between Europe and the Americas change 
Europe culturally, socially, and/or economically? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Should Columbus’s actions be celebrated? If so, to what extent and in 
what ways? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Closing Round Robin: Should Christopher Columbus have his own 
national holiday in the United States? Why or why not? 


e> Cortés’s Account of Tenochtitlan, 1522 


Introduction 


Hernan Cortés arrived in what is now Mexico in 1519. He was sent by the 
Spanish king Charles V to explore more of the Caribbean territories, search 
for gold and other resources, and claim this land in the name of the king. In 
1520, he and approximately three hundred men traveled to the interior of 
Mexico to the mighty Aztec Empire, which was ruled by King Montezuma 
II. Eventually, he was brought to the capital of this empire, Tenochtitlan, 
which is today known as Mexico City. This city was home to approximately 
twenty million people. By 1521, however, Cortés and his three hundred 
men managed to bring this great city under Spanish control. Cortés 
documented his two years in Mexico to his benefactor, King Charles V, in a 
series of letters. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was Hernan Cortés? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How might Cortés’s European background influence how he viewed 
the Aztec Empire? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience of this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How might this have affected how the author described the Aztec 
Empire? 
Exercise: 


Problem: What was the purpose of this document? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


brevity (n): 
state of being 
brief 


Text 


In order, most potent Sire, to convey to your 
Majesty a just conception of the great extent of 
this noble city of Tenochtitlan, and of the many 
rare and wonderful objects it contains . . . it 
would require the labor of many accomplished 
writers, and much time for the completion of 
the task. I shall not be able to relate an 
hundredth part of what could be told respecting 
these matters but I will endeavor to describe, in 
the best manner in my power, what I have 
myself seen; and imperfectly as I may succeed 
in the attempt, I am fully aware that the account 
will appear so wonderful as to be deemed 
scarcely worthy of credit; since even when we 
who have seen these things with our own eyes, 
are yet so amazed as to be unable to 
comprehend their reality. But your Majesty may 


be assured that if there is any fault in my 


_. it will arise from too great brevity rather 
than extravagance. ... 


Vocabulary 


Seville/Cordova 
[Cordoba]: cities 
in Spain 


Salamanca: a 
city in Spain 


portico (n): a 
structure 
supported by 
columns, similar 
to a porch 


wrought (adj): 
worked or 
shaped by 
hammering 


Text 


This great city of Tenochtitlan [Mexico] is 
situated in this [a] salt lake, and from the main 
land to the denser parts of it, by whichever 
route one chooses to enter, the distance is two 
leagues. There are four avenues or entrances to 
the city, all of which are formed by artificial 
causeways, two spears’ length in width. The 
city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its 
streets, I speak of the principal ones, are very 
wide and straight; some of these, and all the 
inferior ones, are half land and half water, and 
are navigated by canoes. All the streets at 
intervals have openings, through which the 
water flows, crossing from one street to 


composed of large pieces of timber, of great 
strength and well put together; on many of 
these bridges ten horses can go abreast... 


This city has many public squares, in which are 
situated the markets and other places for buying 
and selling. There is one square twice as large 
as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded by 
porticoes, where are daily assembled more than 
sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying, and 
selling; and where are found all kinds of 
merchandise that the world affords, embracing 
the necessaries of life . . . as well as jewels of 
gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious 
stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. There 
are also exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, 


wh (adj): 
Vocabliab. 


has been cut or 
chopped 


apothecary (n): 
a person who 
prepares and 
sells medicine 


brazier (n): 
vessel used for 
holding burning 
coal 


nasturtium (n): 
an herbaceous 
flowering plant 


borage (n): an 
herb, used either 
as a fresh 
vegetable or 
dried 


Text 


timber hewn and unhewn, of different sorts. 
There is a street for game, where every variety 
of’ birds found in the country are sold, as 
fowls, partridges, quails, wild ducks, fly- 
catchers, widgeons, turtle-doves, pigeons, 
reedbirds, parrots, sparrows, eagles, hawks, 
owls, and kestrels they sell likewise the skins of 
some birds of prey, with their feathers, head, 
beak, and claws. There are also sold rabbits, 
hares, deer, and little dogs, which are raised for 
eating and castrated. There is also an herb 
street, where may be obtained all sorts of roots 
and medicinal herbs that the country affords. 
There are apothecaries’ shops, where prepared 
medicines, liquids, ointments, and plasters are 
sold; barbers’ shops, where they wash and 
shave the head; and restaurateurs, that furnish 
food and drink at a certain price. There is also a 
class of men like those called in Castile porters, 
for carrying burdens. Wood and coals are seen 
in abundance, and braziers of earthenware for 
burning coals; mats of various kinds for beds, 
others of a lighter sort for seats, and for balls 
and bedrooms. There are all kinds of green 
vegetables, especially onions, leeks, garlic, 
watercresses, nasturtium, borage, sorrel, 
artichokes, and golden thistle; fruits also of 
numerous descriptions, amongst which are 
cherries and plums, similar to those in Spain; 
honey and wax from bees, and from the stalks 
of maize, which are as sweet as the sugar-cane; 
honey is also extracted from the plant called 
maguey, which is superior to sweet or new 


and wine, which they also sell. 


Vocabulary 


skein (n): a 
length of thread 
or yam 


Granada: a city 
in Spain 


terra firma (n): 
dry or solid land 
(in this context, 
it likely refers to 
the land 
surrounding 
Tenochtitlan, 
because much of 
the city was 
based in water 
and featured 
canals and other 
waterways) 


Text 


Different kinds of cotton thread of all colors in 
skeins are exposed for sale in one quarter of the 
market, which has the appearance of the silk- 
market at Granada, although the former is 
supplied more abundantly. Painters’ colors, as 
numerous as can be found in Spain, and as fine 
shades; deerskins dressed and undressed, dyed 
different colors; earthenware of a large size and 
excellent quality; large and small jars, jugs, 
pots, bricks, and an endless variety of vessels, 
all made of fine clay, and all or most of them 
glazed and painted; maize, or Indian corn, in 
the grain and in the form of bread, preferred in 
the grain for its flavor to that of the other 
islands and terra-firma; patés of birds and fish; 
great quantities of fish, fresh, salt, cooked and 
uncooked; the eggs of hens, geese, and of all 
the other birds I have mentioned, in great 
abundance, and cakes made of eggs; finally, 
every thing that can be found throughout the 
whole country is sold in the markets. .. . Every 
kind of merchandise is sold in a particular street 
or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and this is 
the best order is preserved. ... There is a 
building in the great square that is used as an 
audience house, where ten or twelve persons, 
who are magistrates, sit and decide all 
controversies that arise in the market, and order 
delinquents to be punished. In the same square 
there are other persons who go constantly about 
among the people observing what is sold, and 
the measures used in selling; and they have 
been seen to break measures that were not true. 


Vocabulary 


idol (n): false 
god 


Seville: a city in 
Spain that 
features one of 
the largest 
Catholic 
cathedrals in the 
world 


Text 


This great city contains a large number of 
temples, or houses for their idols, very 
handsome edifices, which are situated in the 
different districts and the suburbs. . .. Among 
these temples there is one which far surpasses 
all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe; for 
within its precincts, surrounded [by] a lofty 
wall, there is room enough for a town of five 
hundred families. Around the interior of this 
enclosure there are handsome edifices, 
containing large halls and corridors, in which 
the religious persons attached to the temple 
reside. There are full forty towers, which are 
lofty and well built, the largest of which has 
fifty steps leading to its main body, and is 
higher than the tower of [the] principal church 
at Seville. The stone and wood of which they 
are constructed are so well wrought in every 
part, that nothing could be better done, for the 
interior of the chapels containing the idols 
consists of curious imagery, wrought in stone, 
with plaster ceilings, and wood-work carved in 
relief, and painted with figures of monsters and 
other objects. All these towers are the burial 
places of the nobles, and every chapel in them 
is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they 
pay their devotions. ... 


Vocabulary 


precipitate (v): 
to hurl down; 
send violently 
(original 
meaning as used 
in this context) 


remonstrate 
(v): to object, 
argue against 


famine (n): state 
of mass 
starvation 


Text 


In these chapels are the images or idols, 
although, as I have before said, many of them 
are also found on the outside; the principal 
ones, in which the people have greatest faith 
and confidence, I precipitated from their 
pedestals, and cast them down the steps of the 
stood, _as they were all polluted with human 
blood, shed in the sacrifices. 


In the place of these I put images of Our Lady 
and the Saints, which excited not a little feeling 
in Moctezuma and the inhabitants, who at first 
remonstrated, declaring that if my proceedings 
were known throughout the country, the people 
would rise against me; for they believed that 
their idols bestowed on them all temporal good, 
and if they permitted them to be ill-treated, they 
would be angry and withhold their gifts, and by 
this means the people would be deprived of the 
fruits of the earth and perish with famine. 


Vocabulary 


idolatry (n): 
worship of idols 


Text 


I answered, through the interpreters, that they 
were deceived in expecting any favors from 
idols, the work of their own bands, formed of 
unclean things; and that they must learn there 
was but one God, the universal Lord of all, who 
had created the heavens and the earth, and all 
things else, and had made them and us; that he 
was without beginning and immortal, and they 
were bound to adore and believe him, and no 
other creature or thing. I said every thing to 
divert them I could to divert them from their 
idolatries, and draw them to a knowledge of 
God our Lord. 


Vocabulary 


assent (v): to 
express approval 
or agreement 


aborigine (n): 
antiquated 
synonym for 
native 


manifest (v): to 
prove or become 
apparent 
through one’s 
actions 


Exercise: 


Text 


Moctezuma replied, the others assenting to 
what he said, “That they had already informed 
me they were not the aborigines of the country, 
but that their ancestors had emigrated to it 
many years ago; and they fully believed that 
after so long an absence from their native land, 
they might have fallen into some errors; that I 
having more recently arrived must know better 
than themselves what they ought to believe; and 
that if I would instruct them in these matters, 
and make them understand the true faith, they 
would follow my directions, as being for the 
best.” Afterwards, Moctezuma and many of the 
principal citizens remained with me until I had 
removed the idols, purified the chapels, and 
placed the images in them, manifesting 
apparent pleasure; and I forbade them 
sacrificing human beings to their idols, as they 
had been accustomed to do; because, besides 
being abhorrent in the sight of God, your sacred 
Majesty had prohibited it by law, and 
commanded to put to death whoever should 
take the life of another. Thus, from that time 


were never seen to, kill or sacrifice a human 
being. 


Comprehension Questions 


Problem: 

How does Cortés preface his tone in his letter to King Charles V? 

What does this tell you about his impressions of Tenochtitlan? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Some cities are skillfully designed to accommodate many people, 

whereas others grow with the population and usually end up crowded 


or disorganized. Was Tenochtitlan skillfully designed or a product of a 
population boom? How can you tell? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Cortés document all the goods available for sale in 
Tenochtitlan’s market place? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the religion of the Aztec. What do they value, according to 
this excerpt? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Cortés “purify” the Aztec temple? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the reaction of the Aztec to Cortés placing an image of the 
Virgin Mary in the temple? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does Cortés’s enforcement of Christian religious practices affect 
Montezuma’s political power, according to the text? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What are Cortés’s impressions of the city of Tenochtitlan? Cite at least 
one line from the text. 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Cortés compare Tenochtitlan to his native Spain? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
If you were King Charles V reading this letter, what reaction might 
you have? What steps might you take next? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How does Cortés’s letter support the motivations for European 
exploration 


A. politically? 


B. culturally? 
C. economically? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Circle the aspects of this account you found especially surprising, 
along with the reasons you were surprised. Then discuss with a partner. 


eo Las Casas on the Destruction of the Indies, 1552 


Introduction 


Bartolomé de Las Casas was a Dominican priest who was one of the first 
Spanish settlers in the New World. After participating in the conquest of 
Cuba, Las Casas freed his own slaves and spoke out against Spanish 
cruelties and injustices in the empire. He argued for the equal humanity and 
natural rights of the Native Americans. Las Casas worked for the 
conversion of Native Americans to Christianity and for their better 
treatment. Pope Paul III agreed and issued an edict in 1537 banning the 
enslavement of Native Americans. The Spanish crown also agreed and 
banned in the 1542 New Laws the enslavement of Native American. In 
1550, the crown abolished the encomienda system, which allowed the 
Spanish to seize Native Americans’ lands and force their labor. In 1552, Las 
Casas published a shocking account of Spanish cruelties, A Very Brief 
Account of the Destruction of the Indies. He blamed the depopulation of the 
Native American populations on Spanish brutality rather than on the spread 
of disease. This gave rise to the Black Legend, a legend that Protestant 
nations such as England and the Netherlands used as propaganda to 
denounce the imperial system of Catholic Spain and promote their own 
means of settlement, which they viewed as more peaceful and benevolent. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was Bartolomé de Las Casas? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was his audience? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was his primary concern regarding Spanish settlement of the 


Americas? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Is Las Casas a reliable source for this topic? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


After reading the title, what do you think was the goal of his 


document? 


Vocabulary 


abominable 
(adj): 
hateful, 
detestable 


infernal 
(adj): 
wretched, 
detestable 


Text 


As for the vast mainland, which is ten times larger 
than all Spain, even including Aragon and Portugal, 
containing more land than the distance between 
Seville and Jerusalem, or more than two thousand 
leagues, we are sure that our Spaniards, with their 
cruel and abominable acts, have devastated the 
land and exterminated the rational people who fully 
inhabited it. We can estimate very surely and 
truthfully that in the forty years that have passed, 
with the infernal actions of the Christians, there 
have been unjustly slain more than twelve million 
men, women, and children. In truth, I believe 
without trying to deceive myself that the number of 
the slain is more like fifteen million. 


Vocabulary 


extirpate 
(v): to 
destroy, 
eradicate 


servitude 
(n): slavery, 
bondage 


Text 


The common ways mainly employed by the 
Spaniards who call themselves Christian and who 
have gone there to extirpate those pitiful nations 
and wipe them off the earth is by unjustly waging 
cruel and bloody wars. Then, when they have slain 
all those who fought for their lives or to escape the 
tortures they would have to endure, that is to say, 
when they have slain all the native rulers and young 
men (since the Spaniards usually spare only the 
women and children, who are subjected to the 
hardest and bitterest servitude ever suffered by man 
or beast), they enslave any survivors. With these 
infernal methods of tyranny they debase and 
weaken countless numbers of those pitiful Indian 
nations. 


Vocabulary 


felicitous 
(adj): well- 
chosen 


Text 


Their reason for killing and destroying such an 
infinite number of souls is that the Christians have 
an ultimate aim, which is to acquire gold, and to 
swell themselves with riches in a very brief time 
and thus rise to a high estate disproportionate to 
their merits. It should be kept in mind that their 
insatiable greed and ambition, the greatest ever seen 
in the world, is the cause of their villainies. And 
also, those lands are so rich and felicitous, the 
native peoples so meek and patient, so easy to 
subject, that our Spaniards have no more 
consideration for them than beasts. And I say this 
from my own knowledge of the acts I witnessed. 
But I should not say "than beasts" for, thanks be to 
God, they have treated beasts with some respect; I 
should say instead like excrement on the public 
squares. And thus they have deprived the Indians of 
their lives and souls, for the millions I mentioned 
have died without the Faith and without the benefit 
of the sacraments. This is a wellknown and proven 
fact which even the tyrant Governors, themselves 
killers, know and admit. And never have the Indians 
in all the Indies committed any act against the 
Spanish Christians, until those Christians have first 
and many times committed countless cruel 
aggressions against them or against neighboring 
nations. For in the beginning the Indians regarded 
the Spaniards as angels from Heaven. Only after the 
Spaniards had used violence against them, killing, 
robbing, torturing, did the Indians ever rise up 
against them. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Las Casas describe the actions of the Spanish? How does he 
describe the Native Americans? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do the Spanish treat Native Americans, according to this 
passage? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why does Las Casas say the Spanish conquistadors are so cruel? What 
are their vices? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the Spanish conquistadors go to the New World? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why was there conflict in the Spanish Empire and within Christendom 

over the treatment of the Native Americans? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Were Las Casas’s claims about the numbers of Native Americans 
killed accurate? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: How might point of view affect bias in this source? 


eo <i>The Florentine Codex</i>, c. 1585 


Introduction 


European explorers unwittingly brought diseases with them as they made 
contact with the residents of the New World. These invisible microbes had 
devastating and profound consequences: Native Americans had never been 
exposed to diseases such as smallpox, measles, influenza, and typhoid, and 
therefore had no immunities. These diseases wreaked havoc on the Native 
American societies, wholly destroying some groups and severely 
weakening others. The following image ([link]) comes from The Florentine 
Codex, a compilation of materials and information on Aztec history 
organized by Franciscan friar Bernardino de Sahagtn and his students. The 
friar spent over fifty years studying Aztec culture and history, working on 
the Codex from 1545 until his death in 1590. The Codex consists of more 
than twenty-four hundred pages, with images drawn by Native American 
artists. The accompanying text was written in Nahuatl, the language of the 
Aztec people. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who were the authors of this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What purpose would Sahagun have in compiling a resource on Aztec 
history and culture? 


"[The disease] brought great desolation: a great many died of it. They 
could no longer walk about, but lay in their dwellings and sleeping 
places, no longer able to move or stir. They were unable to change 

position, to stretch out on their sides or face down, or raise their heads. 
And when they made a motion, they called out loudly. The pustules 

that covered people caused great desolation; very many people died of 
them, and many just starved to death; starvation reigned, and no one 

took care of others any longer. On some people, the pustules appeared 
only far apart, and they did not suffer greatly, nor did many of them 
die of it. But many people's faces were spoiled by it, their faces were 

made rough. Some lost an eye or were blinded." 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How has the artist captured the suffering of the sick in this 
image? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Apart from the actual illness, what other consequences did 
smallpox have on the Aztec people, based on the accompanying text? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Could disease be considered a weapon used in the conquest of the 
Aztec empire? Explain. 


e> The Oral Tradition of the Foundation of the Iroquois Confederacy 


Introduction 


Very few written sources exist from the perspective of any North American 
Indians before European contact. This poses a huge challenge to scholars 
wishing to learn about the enormous economic, political, and cultural 
diversity of these groups before the arrival of Europeans. Historians are left 
with the archeological record, European accounts of first encounters, and 
Native American oral traditions. Oral traditions consist of stories handed 
down through generations, yet our records of these traditions were often 
compiled after European contact. 


The Iroquois Confederacy was centered in what is today upstate New York 
and was one of two large chiefdoms that existed when English colonists 
arrived on the eastern seaboard (the other being the Powhatan Confederacy 
in eastern Virginia). The following source recounts the foundation of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, or Haudenosaunee, as the member nations refer to 
themselves. The confederacy is believed to date from c. 1570-1600; this 
version of its creation was first published in 1881 by a Tuscarora chief, 
Elias Johnson, in a work entitled “Legends, Traditions, and Laws of the 
Iroquois, or Six Nations and History of the Tuscarora Indians.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What sources can historians consult when studying Native American 
groups prior to European contact? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the focus of the oral tradition presented here? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who compiled and translated this tradition? What was his 


background? 


Vocabulary 


Hiawatha: 
According to 
tradition, Hiawatha 
was the cofounder of 
the Iroquois 
Confederacy 
alongside another 
leader, Dekanawida. 


Text 


When another day had expired, the council 
again met. Hiawatha entered the assembly 
with even more than ordinary attention, 
and every eye was fixed upon him, when 
he began to address the council in the 
following words: 


“Friends and Brothers:—You being 
members of many tribes, you have come 
from a great distance; the voice of war has 
aroused you up; you are afraid of your 
homes, your wives and your children; you 
tremble for your safety. Believe me, I am 
with you. My heart beats with your hearts. 
We are one. We have one common object. 
We come to promote our common interest, 
and to determine how this can be best 
done. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


To oppose these hordes of northern tribes, 
singly and alone, would prove certain 
destruction. We can make no progress in 
that way. We must unite ourselves into one 
common band of brothers. We must have 
but one voice. Many voices makes 
confusion. We must have one fire, one 
pipe, and one war club. This will give us 
strength. If your warriors are united they 
can defeat the enemy and drive them from 
our land; if we do this, we are safe. 


Onondaga, you are the people sitting under 
the shadow of the Great Tree, whose 
branches spread far and wide, and whose 
roots sink deep into the earth. You shall be 
the first nation, because you are warlike 
and mighty. 


Oneida, and you, the people who recline 
your bodies against the Everlasting Stone, 
that cannot be moved, shall be the second 
nation, because you always give good 
counsel. 


Seneca, and you, the people who have your 
habitation at the foot of the Great 
Mountain, and are overshadowed by its 
crags, shall be the third nation, because you 
are all greatly gifted in speech. 


Vocabulary Text 


Cayuga, you, whose dwelling is in the 
Dark Forest, and whose home is 
everywhere, shall be the fourth nation, 
because of your superior cunning in 
hunting. 


Mohawk, and you, the people who live in 
the open country, and possess much 
wisdom, shall be the fifth nation, because 
you understand better the art of raising 


corn and beans and making cabins. 


five great and 
powerful nations: 
because the Iroquois 
Confederacy 
originally comprised 
five tribes, they were 
also sometimes 
referred to as the 
Five Nations. A 
sixth group, the 
Tuscarora, joined the 
Confederacy in the 
eighteenth century. 


You five great and powerful nations, with 
your tribes, must unite and have one 
common interest, and to foes shall disturb 
or subdue you. 


And you of the different nations of the 
south, and you of the west, may place 
yourselves under our protection, and we 
will protect you. We earnestly desire the 
alliance and friendship of you all. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


If we unite in one band the Great Spirit will 
smile upon us, and we shall be free, 
prosperous and happy;_but if we shall 


remain as we are we Shall incur his 
displeasure. We shall be enslaved, and 
perhaps annihilated forever. 


Brothers, these are the words of Hiawatha. 
Let them sink deep into your hearts. I have 
done.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why has this council assembled? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does Hiawatha argue that the groups must band together? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What five tribes are assembled at this gathering? What strengths did 

each bring? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What final reason does Hiawatha give to convince the tribes to unite? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What evidence can be gathered from this source regarding the context 
and purpose of the creation of the Iroquois Confederacy? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the limitations of using this source to provide your answer to 
the previous question? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In his introduction to his compilation in 1881, Elias Johnson wrote the 
following: 


“The Histories which are in the schools, and from which the first 
impressions are obtained, are still very deficient in what they relate of 
Indian History, and most of them are still filling the minds of children 
and youth, with imperfect ideas. I have read many of the Histories, and 
have longed to see refuted the slanders, and blot out the dark pictures 
which the historians have wont to spread abroad concerning us. May I 
live to see the day when it may be done, for most deeply have I learned 
to blush for my people. 


I thought, at first, of only giving a series of Indian Biographies, but 
without some knowledge of the government and religion of the 


Iroquois, the character of the Indians could not be understood or 
appreciated. 


I enter upon the task with much distrust. It is a difficult task at all times 
to speak and to write in foreign language, and I fear I shall not succeed 
to the satisfaction of myself, or to my readers.” 


According to this passage, what was Johnson’s purpose in publishing 
his book? What challenges did he face? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Johnson was writing over one hundred years ago and wrote that 


schools were “deficient in what they relate of Indian History.” Do you 
think his assessment is still applicable? Explain. 


e> Watercolors of Algonquian Peoples in North Carolina, 1585 


Introduction 


Tales of Spanish riches in the New World quickly spread throughout 
Europe. With the support of Queen Elizabeth I, English adventurer Sir 
Walter Raleigh wanted to establish a permanent North American settlement 
as a harbor for English privateers to prey upon Spanish galleons hauling 
riches back to Spain. Raleigh also hoped to discover gold and silver in his 
own right, to find a water passage through the New World on to the riches 
of India and China, and to Christianize the Native Americans. Raleigh 
sponsored several voyages to achieve this goal. John White was an English 
artist who accompanied one of these expeditions looking for a place to 
establish Raleigh’s colony. White’s voyage took him to Roanoke Island in 
present-day North Carolina in 1585. The group failed to establish a colony, 
but White produced many watercolor portraits of the Algonquian Indians he 
encountered during the year-long expedition. Two years later, Raleigh again 
attempted to establish a settlement at Roanoke Island. Raleigh’s colony had 
disappeared by 1590 and came to be known as the Lost Colony. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Sir Walter Raleigh want to set up a colony in North America? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was John White? 


Warrior of the Secotan Indians in North Carolina, 1585. 


The caption reads, “The manner of their attire and 
painting them selves when they goe to their generall 
huntings, or at theire Solemne feasts.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Look carefully at this image. List three or four things that 
strike you. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What does this image tell you about the role of men in this 
society? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) White’s paintings would have been viewed by a European 
audience. How do you think they would react to this image? 


Mother and child of the Secotan Indians in 
North Carolina, 1585. 


A Cheifie Herowans Wyfe, 1585. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link] and [link]) Look carefully at these images. List three or four 
things that strike you. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) and ({link]) What do these images reveal about women and 
children in this society? White’s paintings would have been viewed by 


a European audience. How do you think they would react to this 
image? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
John White’s images were painted in the early stages of Raleigh’s 


attempt to set up a colony. Why might an artist accompany a 
colonizing expedition? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Based on these images and your knowledge of early contact between 


English settlers and native people, what generalizations can you make 
about these first encounters between cultures? 


Question Formulation Technique (QFT): Map of 1491 vs. 1754 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will formulate questions based on maps from North America 
before contact with Europeans, as well as maps of North America in 
1750. 

e Students will anticipate historical themes or trends about the period 
1491-1763 by examining maps from the beginning and end of this 
period. 


Resources: 


¢ Handout A: QFT Notes and Reflections 
¢ Handout B: QFocus—Maps of Pre-Columbian North America and 
North America in 1750 


Suggested Sequencing: 


It is recommended that this Lesson be completed to introduce the first unit 
of AP U.S. History. This Lesson will benefit from students having limited 
prior knowledge about the course content. This Lesson can also be used in 
conjunction with the Native People Narrative and The Oral Tradition of the 
Foundation of the Iroquois Confederacy Primary Source. 


Lesson Materials: 


Chart paper and markers should be available to each group of students and 
placed in locations where all students can see the board. 


I. Warm-up Activity (10 min) 


1. Students should answer the following question on Handout A: QFT 
Notes and Reflections individually: How do historians use questions? 


2. Ask students to volunteer their responses in a whole-group discussion. 
Students should understand that historians use questions to drive their 
inquiry or research into particular topics or arguments and can question 


historical events, peoples’ actions, and/or the effect of these experiences. 
Students can be asked follow-up questions such as: 


a. Why do historians ask different questions in different eras? 
b. What factors might shape the question a historian asks? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


1. Students will participate in an exercise known as the Question 
Formulation Technique, or the QFT®. The QFT is designed to encourage 
students to ask their own questions, pique their interest in a subject, and 
build confidence in their historical thinking skills. Explain to students that 
they will be using the QFT today, which means they will be formulating 
questions on the basis of a prompt that will appear on the next slide, known 
as the QFocus. Have students read the four rules to the QFT aloud, which 
should be posted on the board: 


e Ask as many questions as you can. 

e Do not stop to answer, judge, or discuss any questions. 
e Change any statement into a question. 

e Write down every question exactly as stated. 


Explain to students that these are the only rules they must follow in this 
process. Engage students in a discussion about these rules: 


e What are you going to be doing during this activity? 
¢ What will be challenging about following these rules? 
e¢ Which rule will be most difficult to follow? 


2. When students are clear on the directions, divide students into groups of 
two or three and assign each group to a piece of chart paper. The group 
should nominate a recorder to record questions from all group members. 
When all groups are ready, show the QFocus: the map of pre-Columbian 
Native American settlement and the map of British, French, and Spanish 
colonies in 1750. 


3. Allow students to ask questions for about 15 minutes without 
interruption. If students seem to be slowing down or checking out of the 


activity, remind students of the rules or ask them to repeat a certain rule 
(i.e., if they make an observation to a peer instead of asking a question, ask 
the student to read rule 3: “Change any statement into a question.”). 
Monitor students; when most groups have a full piece of chart paper, give 
students a one-minute warning. 


III. Application (15-20 min) 


1. Ask students to step back from their poster and read over the questions 
they generated as a group. Students should label their closed- and open- 
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ended questions with a “c” or “o.” 


¢ Closed-ended questions have one specific answer (i.e., “What year did 
the British come to North America?”) 

e Open-ended questions have many answers or require a lengthy 
response (i.e., “Why did the British come to North America?”) 


2. Ask students what the value is in asking each kind of question. Students 
should then change one open-ended question into a closed-ended question 
and vice versa. 


3. Each student should then select three priority questions—three questions 
that they most want to know the answer to. Students do not have to agree as 
a group and can mark these with different symbols, colors, or their initials 
on the chart paper. Students should record these questions on Handout A: 
QFT Notes and Reflections. 


4. Move around the room, asking each student to quickly share his or her 
top priority question with the whole group. 


IV. Conclusion (5 min) 


Students will answer the reflection questions on Handout A: QFT Notes 
and Reflections. If time allows, ask students to share their reflections. 


Ship Technology 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will identify advancements in ship design that allowed for 
improvements in overseas travel and trade. 

e Students will analyze how each of these advancements affected the 
development of the European colonies in North America. 


Resources: 


¢ Handout A: Ships and Navigational Tools 
e Handout B: Key Terms of the Age of Sail 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson can be taught any time during the chapter but would be best 
connected to the Narratives on exploration and settlement, particularly 
Henry Hudson and Exploration, Hernando de Soto, and Columbian 
Exchange. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Organize your students into groups of five to eight. Ensure that they have 
ample space to spread out images and terms. Print out the images from 
Handout A: Ships and Navigational Tools and provide one set to each 
group of students. Ensure students have scratch paper to write out their 
responses on. 


I. Warm-up Activity (10 min) 


1. Task each group with identifying the top three tools or technologies that 
affect society today (students may suggest computers, modern medicine, 
cell phones, and so forth). As each group shares, compile a class list. Once 
all groups have shared, ask the students to come to a consensus on the 
defining technology of our era, based on their list. 


2. Transition to the past by informing students that the creation of colonies 
in the New World took place during the Age of Sail. Facilitate a brief 
discussion on the role of ships and the importance of sailing technology by 
asking questions such as: 


a. Why would this era be known as the “Age of Sail”? 

b. Can you make any comparisons between defining the present by 
(chosen technology) and defining this period by sailing ships? (Does it 
make people’s lives easier? Better? More exciting? And so forth.) 

c. What limitations did ships have during the “Age of Sail’’? 

d. How long do you think transatlantic journeys took during this period? 

e. How do you think this distance affected the colonies? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


1. Give each group a copy of Handout B: Key Terms of the Age of Sail. 
Have your students separate the key terms and match them with the images 
they think appropriate. Once identified, they should also put the ship images 
in chronological order. 


2. Once the ships are ordered, have students identify how the ship designs 
advanced over time, why they think each of these technological 
advancements was significant, and how these advancements would have 
affected the lives of the men and women of this period. The following 
questions are samples that can guide their examination: 


e What are the limitations or advantages of this ship type? 

¢ How do you think this ship was used? 

e What does this navigational tool allow for? 

e How might this tool or ship have improved the mobility of Europeans? 


III. Application (15 min) 


Once the groups have matched all their terms, organized the images, and 
stated their significance, the groups should prepare a thesis statement in 
response to the following prompt. Students should cite evidence from this 
activity in defense of their thesis statement. 


¢ How did advancements in sailing and navigation technology allow 
for European exploration and colonization of the “New World”? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Have the class write their thesis statements on the board. Discuss these 
statements, helping students strengthen and clarify them. Probe their 
responses and ensure they use evidence in defense of their statements. Ask 
them to identify what additional information would have been helpful. 


Finally, review the steps the students just went through. Highlight that there 
was a gathering of evidence in matching terms, an analysis of this evidence 
in organizing the images, an interpretation of the evidence in writing their 
thesis statements, and argumentation in using evidence to defend their 
thesis. These steps are central to the historian’s craft. 


Richard Hakluyt and the Case for Undertaking Sea Voyages 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify the challenges and risks explorers 
faced while undertaking these voyages. 

e Students will be able to identify and analyze the motivations of 
European explorers that justified these dangerous voyages. 


Resources: 
¢ Handout A: Hakluyt Primary Source Packet 
Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson should come after students have learned about Spanish 
explorers such as Christopher Columbus, Hernando de Soto, and Hernan 
Cortes. This Lesson could come before or after the Ship Technology 
Lesson. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min) 


1. Students should respond individually to the following question: When is 
a time that you have taken a risk? Why did you commit to this action, as 
opposed to deciding that it was too risky? 


2. Lead students in a discussion about risks and rewards. Follow-up 
questions to their responses to the warm-up question might include: 


a. What was the risk? What did you have to lose? 

b. What motivated you? 

c. What was there to gain? 

d. Was it worth it? 

e. Were you always successful? What challenges did you face? 


3. Ask students to connect this to the sea voyages undertaken by Europeans 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On the board, create a modified pros 
and cons list using “Rewards” and “Risks” as column heads. For each 


category, ask students to volunteer responses relevant to English sea 
voyages, in particular those in the 1500s. Here, you can solicit some global 
context. Sample responses include: 


a. Rewards: 


i. colonies (more people or subjects for the crown) 
li. More resources = more money 
ili. showing power and dominance 
iv. fame, glory, prestige 
Vv. proving destiny or divine right globally 
vi. keeping up with the Spanish 


b. Risks: 


— 


. poor maps, poor navigation tools, poor knowledge of the oceans 
and world 
ii. natural dangers, disease, weather, unknown geography 
lil. pirates 
iv. no certainty of what will be there 
v. separation from family and government 
vi. financial backers may not see a return on their investment 
vii. explorers may die, be humiliated, be punished for failing, or need 
to pay back investment 


II. Exploration (30—40 min) 
1. Distribute Handout A: Hakluyt Primary Source Packet to students. 


2. Read the document introduction aloud and answer the sourcing questions 
as a Class. 


3. Divide the source into passages and assign each to small groups. 
4. Each group should answer the questions about their passage and prepare 


a short summary of the main ideas or gist of their assigned passage to share 
with the class. 


5. Have all groups share their summary. 


6. Once all groups have shared, students should individually choose one of 
the three assessment options (below) to complete. 


III. Application and Assessment (10—25 min) 


Students will choose one the options below as their conclusion to the 
lesson: 


a. Write a letter to parliament as the king or queen of England justifying 
the expense of these voyages and your hopes for their return. Convince 
parliament to support your decision to send or perhaps continue to 
send voyages to the New World. 

b. In your memoirs, as the king or queen of England, you are reflecting 
on your decision to spend great amounts of money and risk dangerous 
seas and pirates for what you got in return. Think about the changes 
that were revolutionary to England as a result of these voyages, and 
what England and your reign would look like had they not been made. 


Paideia Seminar: Christopher Columbus 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to analyze a primary source to draw conclusions 
about the effect and legacy of Christopher Columbus. 

e Students will be able to evaluate the effect of Christopher Columbus’s 
voyage to the New World and determine the positive and negative 
consequences. 


Resources: 


¢ Columbus’s Letter to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 1494 Primary 
Source Activity 

e Handout A: Paideia Seminar Goals and Notes 

e Handout B: Paideia Seminar Questions 

e Handout C: Paideia Seminar Reflection 

e Handout D: Paideia Seminar Rubric 

e Handout E: Individual Goal Bank 

e Handout F: Discussion Starters 


Suggested Sequencing: 


A prerequisite to this activity is the completion of the Columbus’s Letter to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 1494 Primary Source activity, which 
should immediately precede this lesson. This Lesson should be 
implemented after students have explored the motivations for European 
exploration and the consequences of the Columbian Exchange, through 
resources such as the First Contacts Narrative, the Columbian Exchange 
Narrative, and the Should We Remember Christopher Columbus as a 
Conqueror or Explorer? Point-Counterpoint. This Lesson should be 
followed by the Cortés’s Account of Tenochtitlan Primary Source activity, 
the Las Casas on the Destruction of the Indies Primary Source activity, 
and/or the Life in the Spanish Colonies Narrative. 


Lesson Materials: 


Extra paper for name tents; markers if desired 


Facilitation Notes: 


A Paideia Seminar is similar to a Socratic seminar but is intended to 
interrogate a single text or a pair of texts. The purpose of this activity is to 
allow students to discuss their understanding freely and openly in an 
academic fashion, and to collectively build understanding of a topic. 


For this activity, students should be arranged in a circle or a square so that 
all students can see and hear each other without obstructions. If necessary, 
students can be arranged in a “fishbowl,” with half the students on the 
outside circle, who will not speak in the first half of discussion, and the 
other half on the inside, who will be the main participants in the first half of 
discussion. Students can then be paired to observe and record a partner’s 
participation in the discussion and then switch halfway through the 
questions. 


To cultivate civil discourse, it is important that the teacher and students 
respect the good will of others, regardless of their views and opinions. The 
teacher should only interject to correct a misconception or understanding, to 
redirect or refocus the conversation back to the question, or to present a 
new question to the group. Not all questions need to be asked for the 
seminar to be successful; the questions asked are up to the teacher’s (and 
potentially students’) discretion. 


The teacher should also keep track of student participation in the discussion 
using Handout D: Paideia Seminar Rubric and ideally provide this 
specific feedback to students with specific goals for developing their civil 
discourse skills in speaking and listening. Because this material is presented 
near the beginning of the course, this activity can be greatly beneficial to 
building classroom culture. If students are at first uncomfortable with free 
discussion, they can be provided with Handout F: Discussion Starters. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-20 min) 


1. Before this lesson, students should be introduced to the concept of a 
Paideia Seminar and the purpose of the activity. 


2. Students should make a name tent for themselves by folding the piece of 
paper and writing their name on it with a marker. 


3. Students will use Handout A: Paideia Seminar Goals and Notes to 
write down one individual goal for themselves. Because this is most likely 
the first time students have participated in a Paideia Seminar as a group, 
students may need assistance in developing goals for themselves for this 
activity (see Handout E: Individual Goal Bank). It may be helpful to 
distribute a few copies of these sentence starters to students to assist in their 
goal creation. 


4. Ask one or two students to share their individual goal, if they wish. 


5. Remind students of the purpose of the day’s activity. Then ask students to 
brainstorm some class norms to which all can adhere during the discussion. 
These norms may include: 


e Respect others and other opinions. 

e Criticize ideas, not people. 

e One mic means one voice (or, take turns speaking). 

e Be aware of others trying to speak. 

e Don’t interrupt. 

e Ask questions when you don’t understand. 

e Speak loudly, clearly, and in a respectful tone. 

e Sit up and practice active listening skills. 

e Take notes on important points. 

e Use the text to support your answer. 

e Be patient and allow others to speak their minds; practice wait time 
between responses before speaking. 


6. Then, ask students to suggest goals for the class to strive toward. These 
goals should be concrete, measurable, and something that everyone 
contributes to and can attain. These goals may include: 


e Everyone should speak at least once. 
e Everyone should ask at least one question. 
e Everyone should use the text each time they speak. 


7. The class should be in consensus about their class goals and state them 
succinctly. Once a consensus has been reached, a volunteer should post the 
goals on the board so they are visible throughout the activity, and students 
should write down these goals on Handout A: Paideia Seminar Goals and 
Notes. 


II. Exploration (20—40 min) 


1. The teacher should be seated in the circle along with students. Remind 
students of the goals of the activity, and set the tone: 


a. A Paideia Seminar is a collaborative, intellectual dialogue about a text, 
facilitated with open-ended questions. The main purpose of this 
particular seminar is to arrive at a fuller understanding of the ideas and 
values in Christopher Columbus’s voyage to the Americas, of 
ourselves, and of each other. 

b. As the facilitator, I am primarily responsible for asking challenging, 
open-ended questions. I will take a variety of notes to keep up with the 
discussion, and I will help move the discussion along by asking 
follow-up questions. 

c. As participants, I am asking you to think, listen, and speak candidly 
about your thoughts, reactions, and ideas. You can help each other do 
this by using each other’s names and referencing each other’s 
comments. It is not necessary that you raise your hands during the 
discussion; rather, the discussion is collaborative in that you try to stay 
focused on the main speaker and take turns sharing your ideas. Be sure 
to take notes on our discussion so you can remember your ideas and 
conclusions later. 

d. Are there any questions about how this is going to work or what your 
responsibilities are as participants? 


2. Begin the discussion with the Round Robin question on Handout B: 
Paideia Seminar Questions. This should be answered in a single word or 
phrase, and students should not elaborate until all have shared. This does 
not count toward students’ participation. 


3. Continue the discussion by opening up the floor for elaboration on the 
Round Robin question. Based on the direction of the discussion, continue 
by asking other relevant questions from the “Explore” section on Handout 
B: Paideia Seminar Questions. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


1. Continue the discussion using questions from the “Elaborate and Apply” 
section on Handout B: Paideia Seminar Questions. If you are using the 
fishbowl method, ensure that students in the first and second half of the 
discussion have the opportunity to answer “Explore” and “Elaborate and 
Apply” questions during their time. 


2. End with the Closing Round Robin question for both groups: “Should 
Christopher Columbus have his own national holiday in the United States? 
Why or why not?” Students should first all share their “yes” or “no” 
response, and if time allows, they can elaborate on their answer. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


1. After the discussion, students should complete Handout C: Paideia 
Seminar Reflection. If time allows, students may reflect as a group on the 
experience of the Paideia Seminar format and how well they think they did 
as individuals and as a class. Students should also reflect on how they wish 
to continue to grow in this kind of activity in the future. 


2. Students should be assessed on their participation using Handout D: 
Paideia Seminar Rubric. 


Writing Practice: Building Thesis Statements 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct thesis statements that will earn a full 
point on the Document-Based Question (DBQ) and Long Essay 
Question (LEQ) rubrics on the AP Exam. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Writing Practice: Thesis Construction 
Suggested Sequencing: 


This writing practice should be completed at the end of Chapter 1, although 
it can be adapted for other units if students continue to demonstrate a need 
for practice in constructing thesis statements. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Use this practice to allow students to reflect on their current skills in thesis 
construction, as well as clarify the expectations for the DBQ and LEQ on 
the AP U.S. History Exam. This activity will last 20-30 minutes, depending 
on students’ existing skills in writing thesis statements and providing peer 
feedback. Students should be reminded of this practice the next time they 
are required to write a thesis statement. 


€ Unit 1 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 


resources from Unit 1 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 


Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

Handout B: Long Essay Option and Outline 
Handout C: Peer Feedback 

Handout D: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


il, 


Students will use Handout A: Long Essay Rubric and read through 
the rubric. Students should highlight the area of the rubric about which 
they feel most confident in one color, and highlight the area of the 
rubric about which they feel the least confident in a second color. 


. Students will share their responses with others until they have found a 


partner whose self-identified strength matches their weakness, or vice 
versa. 


. After students have found a partner, the teacher will lead a discussion 


on strengths and weaknesses, emphasizing that it’s important to 
recognize the skills students already have. Students should then set a 
goal for writing this Long Essay, responding to where they feel least 
confident or another area of the rubric that they want to focus on. 


II. Exploration 


1. Two student volunteers should read aloud the option on Handout B: 


Long Essay Option and Outline for the essay question. 


2. Using the outline, students should outline a response to the question. 


III. Application 


1. Students should share their work with their partner from the warm-up 
by exchanging written outlines and reading their partner’s. At this 
time, students should not discuss or clarify their essay; rather, they 
should allow their partner to provide them with feedback on Handout 
C: Peer Feedback using the following Praise, Polish, and Pose 
method: 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was 
done well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can 
the essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are 
you confused by, or what do you want to know more about? 


2. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback 
with their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on 
each essay one at a time, spending approximately three minutes per 
outline. Students should have the opportunity to respond to their 
partner’s feedback or record any information necessary to improve 
their work. 

3. Students will then create an action plan for their individual outline, 
noting two or three specific steps they will take to improve it, on the 
basis of their peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. Students will write a full essay using their outline. 

2. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout D: Writing Reflection. This will take place in a future 
lesson. 
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Unit 1: Chapter 2 (1607-1763) 


Compelling Question: What religious, political, and social 
movements and events fostered a sense of autonomy from Great 
Britain among the American colonists between 1607 and 1763? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify characteristics of and evaluate 
changes and continuities in colonial life for various groups in the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


e Students will be able to compare colonies in North America to 


evaluate regional differences. 


e Students will be able to analyze the conflicts between colonists 
and the native populations as well as between European powers 


on the continent. 


Supporting Question 1: What 
cultures, groups, and empires 
created the American colonies? 


Resources: 


Pilgrims to the New 
World Decision Point 

A City Upon a Hill: 
Winthrop’s “Modell of 
Christian Charity,” 1630 
Primary Source 

The English Come to 
America Narrative 
William Penn and the 
Founding of 
Pennsylvania Narrative 
Penn’s Letter Recruiting 
Colonists, 1683 Primary 
Source 

The Founding of 
Maryland Narrative 


Supporting Question 2: 

How did the emerging national 
identity of the American colonies 
cause conflict with other nations 
and cultures? 


Supporting Question 3: 


What is a nation, and what defined 
colonial national identity in North 


America? 


e Anne Hutchinson and 
Religious Dissent 
Narrative 


Resources: 


e The Anglo-Powhatan 
War of 1622 Narrative 

© King Philip’s War 
Decision Point 

e Germantown Friends’ 
Antislavery Petition, 
1688 Primary Source 

e The Stono Rebellion 
Narrative 

e Maps Showing the 
Evolution of Settlement, 
1624—1755 Primary 
Source 

e A Clash of Empires: The 
French and Indian War 
Narrative 

e Wolfe at Quebec and the 
Peace of 1763 Narrative 

e Washington’s Journal: 
Expeditions to Disputed 
Ohio Territory, 1753— 
1754 Primary Source 


Resources: 


e Mercantilism Lesson 

¢ Colonial Comparison: 
The Rights of 
Englishmen Lesson 


Colonial Origins of 
American 
Republicanism Lesson 

e Bacon’s Rebellion 
Narrative 

e Bacon vs. Berkeley on 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676 
Primary Source 

e The Great Awakening 
Narrative 

e What Was the Great 
Awakening? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Albany Plan of Union 
Narrative 

e Benjamin Franklin and 
the American 
Enlightenment Narrative 

e Benjamin Franklin Mini 
DBQ Lesson 

¢ Colonial Identity: 
English or American? 
Point-Counterpoint 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 2 Introductory Essay: 1607—1763 

e The Salem Witch Trials Narrative 

e The Fur Trade Narrative 

e BRI Homework Help Video: The Colonization of America 

e BRI Homework Help Video: Colonial Culture 

e BRI Homework Help Video: Mercantilism & The Colonial 
American Economy, 

e BRI Homework Help Video: Development of Slavery_in North 
America 


Unit 1 Essay Activity 

What religious, political, and social movements and events 
fostered a sense of autonomy from Great Britain among the 
American colonists between 1607 and 1763? 

Option B: Compare and contrast the impact of TWO of the 
following on colonial North American development between 1607 
and 1763: Puritanism, the Enlightenment, the First Great 
Awakening. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to the emergence of a 
burgeoning autonomous identity in the colonial period. Assess 
students’ progress in understanding the compelling question for this 
chapter by assigning the Unit 1 Essay Activity, 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 2 Introductory Essay: 1607-1763 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context for the colonization of North America from 1607 
to 1754 


Written by: W.E. White, Christopher Newport University 


Introduction 


The sixteenth century brought changes in Europe that helped reshape the 
whole Atlantic world of Europe, Africa, and the Americas. These events 
were the rise of nation states, the splintering of the Christian church into 
Catholic and Protestant sects, and a fierce competition for global commerce 
({link]). Spain aggressively protected its North American territorial claims 
against imperial rivals, for example. When French Protestant Huguenots 
established Fort Caroline (Jacksonville, Florida, today) in 1564, Spain 
attacked and killed the settlers the following year. France, Britain, and 
Holland wanted their own American colonies, and privateers from these 
countries used safe havens along the coast of North America to raid Spanish 
treasure ships. But North America did not hold the gold and silver found in 
Spanish possessions in the Caribbean, Mexico, and Peru. In the end, Spain 
concentrated on these more profitable portions of its empire, and other 
European nation states began to establish their own claims in North 
America. 


Europe’s political, religious, and economic rivalries were fought in both 
European wars and in a struggle for colonies throughout the Atlantic. 
England’s Queen Elizabeth I supported Protestant revolts in Catholic France 
and the Spanish Netherlands, which put her at odds with Spain’s Catholic 
monarch, Philip II. So did her support for English privateers such as Sir 
Frances Drake, Sir George Summers, and Captain Christopher Newport, 


who preyed on Spanish treasure ships and commerce. In 1584, Elizabeth 
ignored the Spanish claim to all of North America and issued a royal charter 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, encouraging him and a group of investors to explore, 
colonize, and rule the continent. 
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Sixteenth-century Europe was defined by the rise of nation states and 
the division of Christianity due to the Protestant Reformation. 
Increased competition for wealth fueled by both developments spilled 
over into the New World, and by the early seventeenth century, Spain, 
Portugal, England, France, and the Netherlands all had a presence in 
North America. 


England, France, and the Netherlands 


By 1600, the stage had been set for competition between the European 
nations colonizing the Americas, and several quickly established footholds. 
The Spanish founded St. Augustine (in what is now Florida) in 1565. In 


1607, English adventurers arrived at Jamestown in the Virginia colony (see 
The English Come to America Narrative). The French established Quebec 
in what today is Canada, in 1608. Spanish Santa Fe (in what is now New 
Mexico) was founded in 1610. The Dutch established Albany (now the 
capital of New York) as a trading center on the Hudson River in 1614, and 
New Amsterdam (called New York City today) in 1624. English 
Separatists, now known as Pilgrims, established Plymouth Colony in 1620. 
Ten years later, in 1630, Puritans established the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. European settlement grew exponentially. Seventeenth-century 
North America became a place where diverse nations—European and 
Native American—came into close contact. 


By the 1650s, the English, French, and Dutch were well established in 
North America. French traders used the waterways to move ever deeper 
into the interior of the continent from their toehold in Quebec, trading with 
American Indians ({link]). French Jesuit priests lived peacefully with 
American Indians, learned their languages, recorded their society norms and 
customs, and worked to convert them to Christianity. Europeans traded 
imported goods to American Indians for beaver and other furs that brought 
high profits in Europe (see The Fur Trade Narrative). The American 
Indians’ economy and culture, and relationships with other native tribes, 
were changed by their new focus on the fur trade and by the metal tools and 
firearms the Europeans offered. By the mid-1700s, the French had claimed 
the St. Lawrence River Valley, the Great Lakes region, and the whole of the 
Mississippi River Valley. 
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By about 1650, the Atlantic coast had all been claimed by rival 
European powers. American Indians resisted European encroachment 
in various ways and with varying degrees of success. Struggles 
between American Indians and European settlers continued throughout 
the colonial period and beyond. (attribution: Copyright Rice 
University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 license) 


The Dutch settled the Hudson River Valley and established New 
Amsterdam. They began with a fur-trading site established in 1614 near 
what is today Albany, New York. It grew steadily during the next several 
decades, and historians estimate that by the 1660s, about nine thousand 
people inhabited the Dutch colony. 


Britain’s settlement at Jamestown, Virginia, which started as an 
entrepreneurial joint-stock company, struggled initially. Investors in the 
Virginia Company of London sent settlers with supplies and instructions to 
discover profitable commodities for trade. They were also to search for the 
legendary Northwest Passage to Asia and its lucrative trade. Gold, of 
course, was at the top of the Virginia Company’s list, but precious metals 
and jewels eluded the settlers. There were a number of schemes for making 
money, but it was not until 1617, when John Rolfe exported his first four 
barrels of Orinoco tobacco—a sweet-scented variety he obtained from the 
Caribbean and planted in Virginia—that the Virginia economy took off. By 
1619, settlers were enjoying private property rights and had elected the 
House of Burgesses, the first representative assembly in the New World. 
Tobacco drove the Virginia economy until the twentieth century. A land- 
and labor-intensive crop, tobacco led the settlers to spread out and establish 
isolated plantations where indentured servants and later slaves toiled. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help Video on The Colonization of America 
for a review of the differences among the European colonies in the New 
World. 

https://openstax.org/l/99ColonizeAmer2 


Trade 


Native nations in North America sought the advantages of trade and the 
help of European allies to counter their enemies. But they also strove to 
control and resist the growing European presence on their land, using both 
diplomacy and military strikes. During the winter of 1609-1610, for 


example, Powhatan, an Algonquin chief and the father of Pocahontas, 
stopped trading with and providing food to the Jamestown settlers. His 
watriors laid siege to Jamestown and killed all who left the fort. During that 
winter, described by Englishmen as the “starving time,” Powhatan came 
close to ending the colony’s existence. Indians again waged war in the 
Second Anglo-Powhatan War of 1622 and the Third Anglo-Powhatan War 
of 1644, but by that time, the English presence in Virginia was too strong to 
resist (see The Anglo-Powhatan War of 1622 Narrative). 


In the New Amsterdam and New England regions, Dutch and English 
traders wanted to control the lucrative fur trade. So did American Indian 
groups. The Pequot began expanding their influence in the 1630s, pushing 
out the Wampanoag to their north, the Narragansett to the east, and the 
Algonquians and Mohegan to the west. But they also came into conflict 
with the English of the Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, and Connecticut 
colonies. Tensions came to a head in the Pequot War of 1637, when the 
Pequots faced an alliance of European colonists and the Narragansett and 
Mohegan Indians. The conflict ended in disaster for the Pequot: The 
survivors of the defeated tribe were given to their Narragansett and 
Mohegan enemies or shipped to the Bahamas and West Indies as slaves. 


In these and other conflicts, American Indian nations and European nations 
competed among themselves and with each other for land, trade, and 
dominance. In the end, however, Europeans kept arriving and growing in 
numbers. Even more devastating was that American Indians had no 
immunity to European diseases like measles and smallpox, which caused 90 
percent mortality rates in some areas ([link]). Epidemics spread across 
North America while Europeans steadily pushed American Indians farther 
west. 
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This sixteenth-century Aztec drawing shows the suffering of a typical 
victim of smallpox. Smallpox and other contagious diseases brought 
by European explorers decimated native populations in the Americas. 


Slavery 


Enslavement of Africans was introduced early in the settlement of the 
Americas. In the early 1500s, Spain imported enslaved Africans to the 
Caribbean to meet the high demand for labor. The Dutch played a key role 
in the Atlantic slave trade until the 1680s, when the English gained control 
and allowed colonial shippers to participate. The Atlantic slave trade 
consisted of transporting captives from the west coast of Africa to the 
Americas in what became known as the “Middle Passage.” The Middle 
Passage was one leg of a profitable triangular trade in the Atlantic. Ships 


transported raw materials from the Americas to Europe and then shipped 
manufactured goods and alcohol to Africa, where they were used to 
purchase human beings from the West Africans. Ships’ captains packed 
their human cargo of chained African men, women, and children into the 
holds of the ships, where roughly 10 to 15 percent died ([link]). 
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Slaves were literal cargo on board ships in the Middle Passage, as this 
cross-section of the British slave ship Brookes shows. Ships’ decks 
were designed to transport commodities, but during the Atlantic slave 
trade, human beings became the cargo. This illustration of a slave ship 


was made in the late eighteenth century, after the American 
Revolution. 


Despite high mortality rates, merchant financiers and slave-ship captains 
made significant profits. More than ten million Africans were forcibly 
brought to the Americas during the three-century—long period of the slave 
trade. Most were destined for Brazil or the West Indies. About 5 percent of 
the African slave trade went to British North America. 


The first Africans in British North America arrived at Jamestown aboard a 
Dutch ship in 1619. Historians are not certain about their initial status— 
whether they were indentured servants or slaves. What is clear, however, is 
that over time, a few gained freedom and owned property, including slaves. 
During the next several decades, laws governing and formalizing the racial 
and hereditary slave system gradually developed. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, every colony in North America had a slave code—a set 
of laws defining the status of enslaved persons. 


In Maryland and Virginia, enslaved persons provided labor for the tobacco 
fields ([{link]). Farther south, in the Carolinas, indigo and rice were the cash 
crops. A southern plantation system developed that allowed wealthy 
landowners to manage many slaves who cultivated vast land holdings. Most 
whites were not large landowners, however. Many small farmers, 
businessmen, and tradesmen held one or two slaves, while others had none. 
Some paid a master for a slave’s labor in a system known as hiring out. By 
1750, almost 25% of the population in the British colonies was enslaved. In 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, the percentages were higher than 
in the North. In those southern colonies, slaves accounted for almost half 
the population. In South Carolina, almost two-thirds of the population were 
Slaves. 


In this 1670 painting by an unknown artist, slaves work in tobacco- 
drying sheds. 


No one escaped the brutality of the slave system. Ownership of another 
human being as chattel property—like a horse or a cow—was often 
enforced by violence, and violence was always at hand, though masters also 
provided a variety of incentives such as time off or small gifts at Christmas. 
Masters and overseers used physical and mental coercion to maintain 
control. The whip was an ever-present threat and used with horrific results. 
A master was not faulted or legally punished for killing a rebellious slave. 
But perhaps one of the most powerful threats was the auction block, where 
fathers, sons, daughters, and mothers could be sold away from family 
({link]). The children of enslaved mothers inherited the condition and were 
born into a life of servitude. Under the law, they were property a master 
could dispose of as he saw fit. 
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This entry from the ledger of the firm Austin & Laurens records 


the purchase, sale, and price of enslaved men, women, and 
children—56 men, 24 women, 24 boys, and 14 girls. Why do you 
think adult male slaves fetched the highest price? 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, most runaway slaves had 
no place to go. Before the American Revolution, some southern slaves ran 
away to Spanish Florida, but every British colony enforced slavery and 
slave laws, even as a few individuals and groups denounced the brutality of 
slavery and the slave trade (see the Germantown Friends’ Antislavery 
Petition, 1688 Primary Source). People of African descent could be arrested 
without cause anywhere they were strangers or unknown by the community. 
Even the few free blacks (probably no more than 0.5 percent of the African 
American population in 1750) stayed close to communities where they were 
known, where influential whites vouched for their free status. Law, society, 
and custom all suppressed the fundamental rights of blacks. This system, 
enforced by fear and violence, spawned revolts. Some were small; 
individuals ran away, broke tools, or damaged crops. Other revolts were 
larger and more violent, like the1739 Stono Rebellion in South Carolina 
(see The Stono Rebellion Narrative). 


Note: 
Watch this BRI Homework Help Video on the Development of Slavery in 
North America for a review of the main ideas covered in this section. 


Religion 


In 1620, a group of English separatists known as the Pilgrims settled at 
what today is known as Cape Cod Bay. The Pilgrims were “separatists” 
because they believed the protestant Church of England remained too close 
to Catholic doctrine, and they saw no other solution but to leave or separate 
from the church. Because they dissented from the established state church, 


they were persecuted, and they decided to leave England (see the Pilgrims 
to the New World Decision Point). The Pilgrims applied to the Virginia 
Company of London in 1619 and received a patent to settle at the mouth of 
the Hudson River. When they reached North America, poor sailing 
conditions and treacherous waters forced them to settle at Cape Cod Bay 
instead, where they established the colony they called Plymouth ([link]). 


This 1805 painting by Michele Felice Corne depicts the landing of the 
Pilgrims in the winter of 1620. Note how the painter assumes that 
American Indians were watching the landing party. 


In 1628, another group of English religious dissenters arrived in nearby 
Massachusetts Bay and settled there on behalf of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company. Like the Pilgrims who settled in Plymouth, these new emigrants 


believed the Church of England was too Catholic in its practices, but 
instead of separating, these migrants, known as Puritans, sought to purify 
or reform the Church from within. They hoped to establish a “city upon a 
hill,” as one of their leaders, John Winthrop, described it—a shining 
example to their brethren in England of a good and Godly community (see 


Primary Source). 


Puritans came to America in part for the freedom to practice their religion 
as they saw fit. Therefore, they enforced a strict religious orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. When Roger Williams advocated a 
separation between church and government and preached freedom of 
conscience, he was forced to flee Massachusetts. In 1636, he founded 
Providence, Rhode Island, which became a haven for Protestant religious 
dissenters. Anne Hutchinson challenged the established Massachusetts Bay 
clergy on doctrine, an act all the more presumptuous coming from a 
woman. Banished from the colony, she sought refuge in Rhode Island (see 
the Anne Hutchinson and Religious Dissent Narrative). 


Puritan society was torn in other ways as well. In the 1690s, a group of 
teenage girls accused members of the community of Salem (today Danvers, 
Massachusetts) of consorting with the Devil, beginning a period of mass 
hysteria known as the Salem witch trials, during which several residents 
were executed. The factors that led to the flurry of accusations were 
complex and may have included a belief in supernatural forces, England’s 
control over New England, and economic tensions that made the 
accusations believable ({link]). The hysteria ended only when town leaders 
themselves were charged with witchcraft and turned against the accusers, 
leading the newly appointed royal governor to declare the trials over (see 
The Salem Witch Trials Narrative). 


Guidebooks for 
identifying 
witches were 


common in 
Europe and the 
colonies during 
the 1600s. This 
book, entitled 
Cases of 
Conscience 
concerning evil 
SPIRITS 
Personating 
Men, Witchcrafts, 
infallible Proofs 
of Guilt in such 
as are accused 
with that Crime. 
All Considered 
according to the 
Scriptures, 
History, 
Experience, and 
the Judgment of 


many Learned 

men, was written 
by Increase 

Mather, president 
of Harvard 
College and 

Puritan minister, 

in 1693. 


Religion was a defining feature of other North American settlements as well 
({link]). Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, was an English noble and a Roman 
Catholic. He received a charter from King Charles I of England allowing 
him to establish the Maryland proprietary colony and giving him and his 
family full control of it. Lord Baltimore founded Maryland on religious 
toleration and provided a safe haven for English Catholics. The first 
colonists arrived in 1634 and settled at St. Mary’s City. Despite the colony’s 
1649 Toleration Act, however, religious tolerance was short lived. In the 
1650s, in the wake of the English Civil Wars, a Protestant council ruled the 
colony and persecuted Roman Catholics (see The Founding of Maryland 
Narrative). 


Religion in the Colonies 


Colony (Date Reason for 
of Founding) Founding Religion 


Religion in the Colonies 


Colony (Date 
of Founding) 


Plymouth 
(1620) 


Massachusetts 
Bay (1629) 


Maryland 
(1633) 


Reason for 
Founding 


Religious 
freedom 


Religious 
freedom 


Religious 
toleration for 
Christians 


Religion 


Protestant: Separatists or 
Pilgrims who believed the 
Church of England was so 
beyond saving they must 
separate from it. Later, 
Plymouth merged with 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Protestant: Puritans who 
wanted to reform or purify the 
Church of England from 
within, rather than separate 
from it like the Separatists or 
Pilgrims. 


Founded as a haven for 
Roman Catholics: The 
Toleration Act (1649) called 
for religious toleration of all 
Christians. However, after the 
Glorious Revolution later in 
the seventeenth century, 
Catholics were persecuted and 
the Church of England was 
established as the state- 
sanctioned religion in the 
colony. 


Religion in the Colonies 


Colony (Date Reason for 
of Founding) Founding Religion 

Religious 
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Protestant: Quakers; provided 

Pennsylvania Religious for limited government and 
(1682) freedom complete freedom of 


conscience 


The American colonies offered a variety of religious experiences, including 
religious freedom, religious toleration, and established churches. 


William Penn received a grant of North American land from King Charles 
II and founded the colony of Pennsylvania in 1681 as a haven for Quakers 
like himself (see the William Penn and the Founding of Pennsylvania 
Narrative). Quakers were another Protestant group that frequently clashed 
with the Church of England; Penn had been imprisoned for a time in the 
Tower of London for his religious views. He saw his proprietorship of 
Pennsylvania as an opportunity to provide a refuge for Quakers and others 
persecuted for their beliefs: a “holy experiment” (see the Penn’s Letter 
Recruiting Colonists, 1683 Primary Source). The colony practiced religious 
toleration, welcoming those of other faiths. Penn pledged to maintain just 
relations with American Indians and purchased land from the Lenape 
nation. 


Penn also intended for the colony to be prosperous, with a diverse 
population specializing in a wide array of occupations. By the mid-1700s, 
Philadelphia was one of North America’s most prosperous and rapidly 
growing trading ports. 


As colonies prospered and their populations grew, younger generations 
became increasingly secular, leading to tensions with traditional, 
established churches. Between the 1730s and 1740s, a wave of religious 
revivalism known as the Great Awakening swept over the colonies and 
Europe (see The Great Awakening Narrative). Church services during this 
revival were characterized by passionate evangelicalism meant to evoke an 
emotional religious conversion. The Great Awakening was opposed to the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment and questioned traditional religious 
authority. Historians continue to debate the legacy of this period of religious 
and cultural upheaval (see the What Was the Great Awakening? Point- 
Counterpoint). 


The British Take Control 


In the late 1600s and early 1700s, the British consolidated their control over 
the eastern seaboard of North America. During the period 1675 to 1676, 
New England fought against the Wampanoag and their allies in what was 
called King Philip’s War. The conflict resulted in staggeringly high 
casualties on both sides and the physical expansion of colonies in New 
England. It helped convince the English government to revoke the 
Massachusetts charter and establish greater control over the colony (see the 
King Philip’s War Decision Point and the Maps Showing the Evolution of 
Settlement, 1624-1755 Primary Source). 


Some conflicts arose between the colonists and royal colonial 
administrations when officials prevented settlers from expanding into 
American Indians’ lands or failed to protect the settlers when they did. In 
1676, western colonists were alarmed by a series of attacks by American 
Indians, and even more by the perception that Governor William Berkeley’s 
government in Jamestown was doing little to protect them. Nathaniel Bacon 
demanded a military commission to campaign against the Indians, but 
Berkeley refused. The refusal prompted Bacon and his followers 


including small planters, indentured servants, and even slaves—to take up 
arms in defiance of the governor. Ultimately, the rebellion collapsed, and 
the English crown sent troops to Virginia to reestablish order. White farmers 
on smaller farms won tax relief and an expanded suffrage. With better 
economic conditions in England, fewer people migrated as indentured 
servants, increasing the demand for enslaved people (see the Bacon’s 
Rebellion Narrative and the Bacon vs. Berkeley on Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676 
Primary Source). 


European nations sought to control the flow of goods and materials between 
them and their colonies in a system called mercantilism. Mercantilism held 
that the amount of wealth in the world was fixed and best measured in gold 
and silver bullion. To gain power, nations had to amass wealth by mining 
these precious raw materials or maintaining a “favorable” balance of trade. 
Mercantilist countries established colonies as a source of raw materials and 
trade to enrich the mother country and as a consumer of manufactures from 
the mother country. The mercantilist countries established monopolies over 
that trade and regulated their colonies. For example, the British and colonial 
trade in raw materials and manufactured goods was expected to travel 
through British ports on British ships. The result was a closely held and 
extremely profitable trading network that fueled the British Empire. 
Parliament passed a series of laws called the Navigation Acts in the middle 
of the seventeenth century to prevent other nations from benefiting from 
English imperial trade with its North American colonies. 


In the mid-1600s, the English went to war with the competing Dutch 
Empire for control in North America. The English seized New Amsterdam 
in 1664 during the Second Anglo-Dutch War. King Charles II gave it to his 
brother, the Duke of York, as a proprietorship, and the colony was renamed 
New York in the Duke’s honor, thus eliminating the Dutch toehold in North 
America. By the 1700s, therefore, there were only two major European 
powers in North America: Britain and France. 


During the early eighteenth century, the French extended their influence 
from modern-day Canada down the St. Lawrence River Valley through the 
Great Lakes and into the Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys. By 1750, 
French influence extended all the way down the Mississippi to Louisiana 


({link]). Tensions were high as rivalry between France and Great Britain 
played out against the backdrop of the North American frontier (see the 
Albany Plan of Union Narrative). 
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European settlements in 1750, before the French and Indian War. 
(credit: “Map of North America in 1750” by Bill of Rights 
Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


War with France 


By 1750, both Britain and France claimed the Ohio River Valley. In 1753, 
the French began building a series of forts there, on land claimed by British 
land companies such as the Ohio Company and the Loyal Company. 
Virginia’s lieutenant governor, Robert Dinwiddie, an investor in the Ohio 
Company, sent a young Virginia militia major named George Washington to 
the Ohio country to warn the French to leave. They refused. 


By the spring of 1754, the French were building another fort at the 
confluence of the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio Rivers (the site of 
modern-day Pittsburgh). Governor Dinwiddie sent Major Washington back 
with a contingent of troops. This time, Washington attacked the French and 
their Indian allies, then moved his force to Fort Necessity. Surrounded there 
by French, Shawnee, and Delaware fighters, he surrendered after a brief 
battle on July 4, 1754. This incident sparked the Seven Years’ War—or the 
“French and Indian War,” as it was known in America (see the 
Washington’s Journal: Expeditions to Disputed Ohio Territory, 1753-1754 
Primary Source). 


The Seven Years’ War was mainly fought in Europe and North America, 
but engagements also occurred around the world (see the A Clash of 
Empires: The French and Indian War Narrative). In North America, 
American Indians continued their complex foreign policy, allying 
themselves in ways they hoped would allow them to dominate trade in their 
region. Many tribes sided with the French, but the Iroquois Confederacy 
and Catawba fought with the British. While British and colonial troops 
under the command of General Edward Braddock failed to capture Fort 
Duquesne, other forces moved northward and westward from New York to 
try to capture key French fortifications. 


The campaign was a disaster for Britain. But in 1759, the British captured 
Fort Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain and then defeated the French at 
Quebec and Fort Niagara. The following year, in Montreal, Governor 
Vaudreuil negotiated terms with British General Jeffery Amherst and 


surrendered. In 1763, France and Britain signed the Treaty of Paris, ending 
the French and Indian War and giving Britain control of all of North 
America east of the Mississippi River and of Canada. France was expelled 
from North America, and British colonists celebrated their victory ({link]). 
Never did these colonists feel more patriotic toward king and country. One 
reason was that they expected an opportunity to push farther westward as a 
result of their success in battle (see the Wolfe at Quebec and the Peace of 
1763 Narrative). 


CLAIMS BEFORE AND AFTER FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 


These two maps show land holdings before (left) and after (right) the 
Seven Years’ War. What changes and continuities do you see in the 
balance of power on the North American continent? 


The Path to Revolution 


That same year, 1763, a coalition of Great Lakes, Illinois region, and Ohio 
region American Indians went to war against the British. The British 
emerged victorious, but the Indian nations demonstrated they would not 
easily submit. Led by an Ottawa man named Pontiac, American Indians 
warred with British soldiers and colonists across the frontier from Detroit to 
the Ohio River Valley. 


The British believed they no longer had to court and negotiate with the 
American Indians. However, they wanted to end the costly conflicts 
between the colonists and American Indians. Thus, King George III issued 
the Proclamation of 1763 and temporarily prohibited settlements west of the 
Appalachian Mountains. Colonists protested. They believed they had the 
right to settle those lands. In the meantime, the British had incurred massive 
debts during the Seven Years’ War and wanted American colonists to pay a 
share in their protection. Parliament soon passed a series of restrictions and 
taxes on the colonies without their consent that eventually drove a wedge 
between them and the mother country. 
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By the mid-eighteenth century, Great Britain had defeated its rivals 


and emerged as the dominant force in North America. The cost of this 
dominance, however, would prove precarious for the relationship 
between Great Britain and its thirteen mainland colonies. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


¢ Mercantilism Lesson 

¢ Colonial Comparison: The Rights of Englishmen Lesson 

e Benjamin Franklin Mini DBQ Lesson 

¢ Civics Connection: The Colonial Origins of American Republicanism 
Lesson 

¢ Benjamin Franklin and the American Enlightenment Narrative 

¢ Colonial Identity: English or American? Point-Counterpoint 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the different types of labor systems that emerged in the 
settlement of New England and Virginia. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the motivations for English immigration to New England and 
to the Chesapeake regions in North America. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the motivations of England and France in their settlement in 
North America. 


AP Practice Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Primary Sources 


The First Charter of Virginia: https://lonang.com/library/organic/1606-fcv/ 
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The English Come to America 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various European colonies developed and 
expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 


Written by: W.E. White, Christopher Newport University 


The rise of nation-states in Europe and the splintering of the Christian 
church during the Protestant Reformation (begun in 1517) led to political, 
religious, and economic competition for colonies in North and South 
America. In the 1500s, Catholic Spain built an extensive empire of its 
American colonies and grew rich with gold, silver, and precious gems. The 
Spanish used this bounty to pay for armies to fight their rivals in Europe. 
The desire for wealth and empire also drove English exploration of North 
America. 


Tensions between England and Spain increased during the long reign of 
England’s Protestant Queen Elizabeth I. Following the Gulf Stream 
currents, Spanish treasure ships traveled up the southern coast of North 
America on their way back to Europe. The English saw the Chesapeake Bay 
and eastern coast of what is today North Carolina as strategic locations 
from which to strike the Spanish ships. Thus, English privateers, along with 
French and Dutch ships, lay in wait along the coast hoping to capture a rich 
cargo of gold, silver, and gems destined for Spain. In 1584, Elizabeth I 
granted a charter to Sir Walter Raleigh ({link]) to find riches in the New 
World and establish a base from which the English could attack and capture 
Spanish ships. 


Sir Walter 


Raleigh was a 
known favorite 
of Queen 
Elizabeth I and a 
constant thorn in 
Spain’s side. He 
attacked Spanish 
treasure ships 
and helped 
defend England 
against the 
Spanish Armada 
in 1588. This 
portrait of 
Raleigh dates 
from about 1585, 
approximately 
one year after he 
was granted a 
charter to find 
riches in the New 
World. 


Raleigh sent out his first expedition in 1584. Its members built a small 
fortification on Roanoke Island off what is today the coast of North 
Carolina, approximately one hundred miles south of the Chesapeake Bay. 
The adventurers claimed the region for England and named it Virginia in 
honor of Elizabeth, the virgin queen. In 1587, a group of colonists arrived, 
led by Governor John White. Shortly after, the governor’s granddaughter, 
Virginia Dare, became the first English child born in the New World. White 
departed for England in late 1587 to arrange for provisions for the colony. 
Unfortunately, he arrived home when England was preparing to meet the 
Spanish Armada, and no ships or supplies could be spared for the 
American settlers. By the time White returned in the summer of 1590, the 
colonists had disappeared. All that remained of them was the word 
“CROATOAN?” carved into a post. The sign might have indicated that they 
had left willingly and possibly incorporated themselves into the Croatoan 
tribe, but it might also have been meant to tell of an attack in which all the 
settlers were killed. An approaching storm prevented White from searching 
for his daughter, granddaughter, and the other colonists. The Lost Colony 
became one of America’s enduring mysteries ((link]). 


In 1585, John 
White created 


this map of the 
east coast of what 
is today Virginia 
and North 
Carolina. The 
Lost Colony of 
Roanoke was 
located in the 
outer banks of 
North Carolina, 
shown 
underneath the 
large compass 
rose. 


In 1606, Elizabeth’s successor, King James I, issued a new charter to a 
business venture known as the Virginia Company of London. The king 
granted the company all the territory between modern-day Cape Fear, North 
Carolina, and Long Island Sound. That grant, of course, ignored the fact 
that the Indian people the English called Powhatan already ruled much of 
the Chesapeake region. 


The Virginia Company investors expected to establish a colony that would 
extract North American riches, including gold, silver, or precious gems. 
That would be the quickest way to enjoy a return on their investment, but 
they were open to profit through other natural resources as well. Moreover, 
they wanted to find the Northwest Passage, a legendary waterway to the 
lucrative Asian trade. The Company was an entrepreneurial enterprise 
designed to earn a profit, and also a bold and risky venture. By no means 
was its success guaranteed. 


The Company’s first group of 104 men and boys left London in December 
1606 and landed in the Chesapeake Bay in April 1607. The Company had 
appointed a governing council that selected a president, Captain Edward 
Maria Wingfield. On May 14, the council chose for its first settlement a 


location about sixty miles from the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay on the 
James River, named in honor of the king. Jamestown’s position promised 
the best defense against England’s greatest enemy, Spain. As it turned out, 
however, hunger—not the Spanish—would be the settlers’ greatest 
adversary. They arrived at a time of severe drought and, because they had 
communal rather than private property, lacked an incentive to plant corn. 
They were also too taken by the mentality of getting rich quick. Many were 
sickened by disease and salt poisoning from drinking the brackish water and 
were physically unable to work. Starvation and disease plagued the colony 
for years. 


Once they had selected the site for their settlement, the Englishmen began 
exploring the area. On May 26, nearly 200 local Indians attacked them, 
wounding almost a dozen and killing two Englishmen. As the Indians 
persisted in attacking the settlement, the settlers began constructing a three- 
sided fort with bulwarks in each corner to mount cannon. They planted 
crops, even though it was late in the planting season, but life in the colony 
remained difficult. In addition to disease and the lack of food, there was 
political infighting among the councilmen. By the time supply ships arrived 
from England in January 1608, two-thirds of the colonists were dead. 


Captain John Smith was a controversial figure among the first settlers. He 
arrived in Virginia in chains, having been accused of mutiny during the 
voyage from England. In the months after the settlement was established, he 
undoubtedly contributed to the political infighting on the council. But he 
also demonstrated his usefulness to the colony, leading expeditions to map 
the area and obtaining food from local people through a combination of 
force and trade. In December 1607, while exploring the Chickahominy 
River area, Smith was captured by the brother of the Powhatan leader. He 
was taken to the northern shore of what is today called the York River to 
meet Chief Powhatan. 


Powhatan was a powerful ruler who controlled most of the tribes in the 
Chesapeake region. John Smith described him as “a tall well proportioned 
man... his head somwhat gray. . .. His age neare 60; of a very able and 
hardybody to endure any labour.” Smith was fed and questioned during his 
stay with Powhatan. He later claimed that Powhatan attempted to execute 


him but the chief’s young daughter, Pocahontas, saved him. Today, some 
historians believe Smith misunderstood his ordeal and that, in fact, he 
underwent an adoption ceremony in which he was ritually killed and 
resurrected by Pocahontas. It seems that Powhatan had decided Smith and 
the English settlers were worthy allies. Perhaps he wanted to control trade 
with Europeans. Perhaps he wanted access to metal tools and weapons. We 
cannot be certain of his motives, but we can be sure the great chief was no 
novice at diplomacy ([link]). _ 


(a) (b) 


(a) This image of Powhatan is a detail from (b) a map drawn by John 
Smith and printed in 1624. The caption on the detail reads “Powhatan 
held this state and fashion when Capt. Smith was delivered to him 
prisoner, 1607.” Do you think Smith’s depiction of Powhatan is a 
reliable source? Why or why not? 


The next year or so was relatively peaceful. Smith continued to explore and 
map the region. He also successfully traded with American Indians to 
increase the English supply of food. In September 1608, the council elected 
Smith president, and over the following year he focused on stabilizing the 
colony, instituting a “work or starve policy,” and searching for raw 
materials to export. The Virginia Company of London was concerned that 


the struggling colony had yet to make a profit. That same month, Smith was 
badly injured in an explosion and returned to England. 


The Jamestown colony almost did not survive the next year. Even after the 
arrival of additional supplies and colonists from England, internal strife, 
lack of food, and conflict with native people turned the winter of 1609- 
1610 into the “starving time,” during which the colony dwindled from five 
hundred inhabitants from waves of settlers to sixty. Only the arrival of 
supplies and new settlers helped Jamestown continue. The colony still 
struggled economically, and the London Company investors were running 
out of patience. There were no precious metals or gems in Virginia. The 
colonists tried refining pitch and tar from local pine trees, a valuable naval 
commodity. Glassblowers attempted to use local sand to produce glass 
products. Then, in 1611, John Rolfe began experimenting with the 
production of tobacco. Tobacco was an indigenous plant, but the strong and 
harsh local variety proved unsuitable for the new tobacco market 
developing in Europe. Rolfe brought a variety of tobacco from the 
Caribbean and successfully cultivated it in Virginia. He shipped his first 
cargo to England in 1617, and within a couple of years Jamestown had 
established a profitable cash crop. The introduction of private property a 
few years later gave the settlers an incentive to work hard to keep the 
profits from the tobacco they raised. 


More colonists arrived, and slowly the struggling colony took hold. A new 
charter in 1618 encouraged settlement by offering colonists the opportunity 
to own land and take a hand in managing the affairs of the colony. The first 
General Assembly met in Jamestown on July 30, 1619, and consisted of the 
governor, his council, and twenty-two elected members of the House of 
Burgesses. Representing the English settlements established on the James 
River, the burgesses composed the first European representative assembly 
in the New World. Finally, after more than ten years, the Englishmen in the 
Virginia Colony were building a firm foundation economic opportunity and 
representative government, based upon the English model on which later 
generations also came to rely. The profits from tobacco led to a scramble for 
land and indentured servants as settlers risked the high mortality rate to get 
rich. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how English settlements in North America established 


patterns of exchange and private enterprise that affected the eventual 
development of the United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the initial motivation for English to come to North America in 
the early seventeenth century. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 
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The Anglo-Powhatan War of 1622 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why interactions between various European nations 
and American Indians changed over time 


Written by: W.E. White, Christopher Newport University 


In 1609, Powhatan, the powerful ruler who controlled most of the tribes in 
the Chesapeake region, became wary of the English settlers who had built 
the fort on Jamestown Island. The colony seemed to be growing. Regular 
supply ships arrived from England, and with each ship came more settlers. 
During the winter of 1609-1610, Powhatan laid siege to Jamestown. We 
cannot be certain why. Perhaps he wanted to destroy the colony. Perhaps he 
only wanted to weaken it significantly. In either case, the Powhatan people 
refused to trade food with the English, whom they sometimes attacked and 
killed when the settlers ventured outside the Jamestown fort. The English 
entered into the period they called the “starving time.” Five hundred strong 
at the beginning of the siege, by May 1610 they had dwindled to sixty. That 
winter, they ate all their domestic livestock, as well as rats and snakes, and 
even resorted to cannibalism to survive. They abandoned the fort in June 
1610 to make their way back to England. As they departed down the James 
River, they met the new governor, Lord De La Warr, and much-needed 
supply ships. De La Warr ordered them to return to Jamestown. 


Tensions between the Powhatan and the English did not end, however. 
Powhatan sustained his attacks on the settlers, and the English retaliated. In 
August 1610, the English besieged a Powhatan confederation village, 
cutting down corn fields, burning houses, and killing the queen and all her 
children. Relationships remained tense. In 1613, Powhatan’s daughter, 
Pocahontas, was lured aboard an English ship and held hostage at 
Jamestown. While living there, she converted to Christianity, took the name 


Rebecca, and married a colonist named John Rolfe ({link]). Powhatan 
supported the marriage. For Europeans and American Indians, marriage was 
a traditional way to cement an alliance between two peoples. Powhatan did, 
after all, have enemies to his west, and an alliance with the English could 
help to keep these enemies, the Monacans, at bay. The marriage of 
Pocahontas and John Rolfe brought a period of relative peace between 
settlers and the Powhatan people. It concluded the period historians refer to 
as the First Anglo-Powhatan War, and the English settlement grew. 


In his 1840 painting, The Baptism of Pocahontas, John Gadsby 
Chapman depicts in a romanticized fashion the moment when 
Pocahontas converted to Christianity. John Rolfe stands directly 
behind Pocahontas; her brother Nantequaus is portrayed to the right of 
Rolfe. 


In 1615, Pocahontas gave birth to a son. The following year she, John 
Rolfe, and their son traveled to England. The trip was an opportunity for 


Rolfe to cement his business connections for the growing tobacco trade. 
Several Powhatan Indians accompanied them to see England firsthand and 
report back. Pocahontas did not return to Virginia. She died and was buried 
at Gravesend, England, in March 1617. John Rolfe returned. So did 
Tomocomo, Uttamatomakkin, and other members of the Powhatan 
delegation. Perhaps they understood that the English would continue to 
come to Virginia in ever-increasing numbers. 


In April 1618, Powhatan died and was replaced by his brother, Opitchapam. 
Another brother, Opechancanough, served as the chief responsible for 
diplomacy and the military. The last several years of Powhatan’s life had 
been relatively peaceful, but Opechancanough was not inclined to tolerate 
the growing numbers of English settlers. He decided to make clear that the 
English lived in the Chesapeake region at the pleasure of the Powhatan. 
Like the many tribes assembled in the Powhatan confederation, they owed 
fealty to Opitchapam. Over the next two years, Opechancanough carefully 
planned a strategy to subjugate the English, who were growing in number 
and expanding geographically. 


By the 1620s, the series of English settlements, or plantations, along the 
James River had expanded significantly. Tobacco was a profitable crop, but 
it required a great deal of land. And it required labor. In 1618, the Virginia 
Company of London had established the headright system, granting fifty 
acres of land to anyone who paid for his own or another Englishman’s 
transport to Virginia. The settlers came to Jamestown mostly as indentured 
servants, who were bound to work for three to seven years to pay off the 
cost of their passage. If they survived to the end of their terms, they would 
usually receive a small bounty and could then buy their own property to 
farm. The first Africans were probably indentured servants, until racial 
attitudes hardened and the decreasing migration of indentured servants from 
England led to the practice of enslaving Africans for life. As the population 
expanded, so did land ownership. Increasingly, the Powhatan saw their 
comfields and landscape give way to English tobacco fields. 


Commerce and exchange had encouraged peace between the two cultures. 
English settlers, believing they were safe, allowed the Powhatan to come 
and go openly in the settlements. Then, on March 22, 1622, 


Opechancanough orchestrated a coordinated attack. In settlements along the 
James River, Powhatans entered ostensibly as friends. At a prearranged 
signal, they pulled out weapons and attacked, slaughtering men, women, 
and children in the fields and homes of several plantations. Jamestown was 
warned and took steps to defend itself, but nearly everywhere else the attack 
was devastating. Plantations were destroyed and burned. The Powhatan 
killed 347 people, or one-third of the English population. This Massacre of 
1622 (as the settlers called it) launched what historians call the Second 
Anglo-Powhatan War ([link]). 
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This 1628 woodcut by Matthaeus Merian depicts the massacre of 
Jamestown settlers by the Powhatan on March 22, 1622. The work is 
based on a series of engravings by Theodore de Bry. 


Opitchapam and Opechancanough did not press their advantage and 
continue the attack, leaving some historians to believe that perhaps their 


purpose was not to eradicate the English presence. Rather, they may have 
wanted to make clear that the English lived there at their pleasure. Other 
historians argue that Openchancanough tried to debilitate the English to the 
point where they would abandon the settlements. The chief predicted, 
“Before the end of two Moons there should not be an Englishmen in all 
their Countries.” 


For the English, however, the attack signaled that the American Indians had 
to be conquered. Hostilities continued, and the English, isolated and 
struggling to feed and defend themselves, suffered a second starving time 
during the winter of 1622-1623. In organized campaigns against the 
Powhatan, the English burned villages, destroyed crops, and killed warriors, 
women, and children. The Powhatan responded with raids and attacks 
against English settlers. In May, Captain William Tucker held peace 
negotiations and concluded by providing a toast that poisoned and sickened 
more than two hundred Powhatans. Then the English fired on the Indians 
and killed several. 


The next year, the combatants met in a two-day battle that ended with 
Indian cornfields destroyed and the Powhatans in retreat. By 1632, the two 
sides had fought to a draw, and they negotiated a peace. But the balance of 
power had shifted to the English. More settlers continued to arrive: By the 
1640s, there were more than eight thousand. They outnumbered the 
Powhatan living in the region and continued to expand along the James and 
York Rivers and up into the middle and northern peninsulas of Virginia. 
Englishmen had taken land everywhere in the Chesapeake, from the James 
River to the Potomac River and across the bay to the continent’s eastern 
shore. 


Opechancanough became paramount chief in 1629. In 1644, he launched 
another ferocious attack that killed more than 400 English settlers, but by 
then, that represented only a small fraction of their number. The settlers 
struck back with equal ferocity. In 1646, they captured Opechancanough at 
his fort on the Pamunkey River. They brought him to Jamestown in chains 
and treated him like a curiosity on display. English settlers came to gawk at 
him. Within two weeks he was murdered by one of his guards. His 
successor, Necotowance, concluded a peace treaty with English governor 


William Berkeley. Never again, Necotowance pledged, would the Powhatan 
“wrong the English in any kind, but they would ever hold love and 
friendship together.” 


The interactions between the American Indians and English in the first 40 
years of Virginia settlement were often turbulent and fraught with violence. 
Each side struggled to dominate and control the contested lands and their 
bounty, but in the end, the Powhatan could not counter the constant arrival 
of new English colonists who spread across the Chesapeake region. The 
expanding English colony steadily displaced native people and established a 
pattern that was repeated over the next two centuries. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the interaction between English settlers and the Powhatan 
led to conflict. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impact on the Jamestown area of the development of the 
tobacco crop. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Problem: [link | 
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The Founding of Maryland 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various European colonies developed and 
expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why the movement of a variety of people and ideas 
across the Atlantic contributed to the development of American culture 
over time 


Written by: Thomas Kidd, Baylor University 


Virginia’s English colonists were nervous. Since founding Jamestown in 
1607, they had endured cold winters, starvation, war with Indians, and 
changes in their colonial charter. Now, in 1634, they had a new concern: 
English Roman Catholics were about to become their neighbors to the 
north. Remember that in this time, religion and politics were closely related, 
and since the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, for whom the Virginia colony had 
been named, England had committed itself to Protestantism. Yet in 1632, 
King Charles I granted a charter to the second Lord Baltimore, Cecil 
Calvert, to begin a colony in the Chesapeake, right next to Virginia. Cecil 
and his father, George, had converted to Roman Catholicism in the 1620s. 


All sorts of fears ran through the Virginians’ minds. What if the Catholics 
coming to the Calvert’s new colony converted Virginian Protestants to their 
faith? What if these English Catholics threw off the king’s authority once 
they were an ocean away? Worst of all, what if they allied with Florida’s 
Spanish Catholics or Canada’s French Catholics and conquered the entire 
Atlantic Coast under the banner of Roman Catholicism? 


The Calverts knew these fears could disrupt their plans. In their minds, the 
colony would be a refuge for English Catholics, who had long been 
persecuted by their Protestant countrymen. They worried that anti-Catholic 
anger might keep their colony—named Maryland in honor of King Charles’ 
wife, Queen Henrietta Maria—from succeeding. In an attempt to address 
Protestant fears, the Calverts published a paper titled “Objections Answered 
Touching Maryland.” They insisted that they posed no threat to the 
Protestant colonies in Virginia and New England. They assured their 
Protestant countrymen that there was no conspiracy to subvert the English 
Crown, to ally with the Spanish, or to proselytize their Protestant 
neighbors. All the Maryland colonists wanted, the Calverts explained, was 
to worship freely as Catholics and live in peace and harmony with their 
neighbors ((link]). 


(a) (b) 


(a) Cecil Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, founded Maryland as a 
place for Catholics to worship freely. He is shown here in a 
seventeenth-century Dutch portrait. (b) Today, the Maryland state flag 


includes the black and yellow Calvert coat of arms, which you can also 
see in the center right of the document in Calvert’s hand. 


As it turned out, Maryland’s founders were in for a disappointment. 
Relatively few English Catholics made the long trek across the Atlantic. 
The colony founded to be a refuge for Catholics held greater appeal for 
Protestant dissenters, such as Quakers and Puritans who disagreed with the 
Church of England. The Calverts had imagined a Catholic colony but ended 
up with religious diversity. Maryland’s real problem was figuring out how 
its religiously diverse people, a mix of England’s religious outsiders and 
members of the Church of England, could live with each other in harmony 
and order. 


In 1649, Maryland’s assembly proposed a remedy, passing a landmark bill 
called the “Act Concerning Religion,” also referred to as the Maryland 
Toleration Act or the Toleration Act ({link]). The act made it illegal for 
Marylanders to use derogatory religious terms for each other, including 
“heretic, schismatic, idolater ... popish priest, Jesuited papist ... or any 
other name or term in a reproachful manner relating to matters of religion.” 
More important, the act decreed all Christians free to worship as they 
wished, so long as they believed in the Trinity (the existence of God in 
three persons: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) and in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. No Christians would be persecuted for their faith, and none could be 
forced to attend services of or pay tithes to any other denomination. The 
Act was truly ground breaking. For the first time in English law, all 
Christians were promised free exercise of religion. If the colonists had 
embraced the concept, Maryland would have become the first place in the 
English-speaking world where Catholics, Protestants, and Christians of all 
kinds could live together in peace. 
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¢ Oraf nuch as in awell-governed and Chriftian Commonwealth, Matters concerning Religion and the Honour of God ought tobe in the firft 

Ja pla ¢ tobe taken into serious confideration, and endeavoured to be fertled. Be it therefore Ordained and Enagted by the Right Honourable 

‘ CBC/L1US Lord Baron of Baltemore, abfolute Lord and Proprietary of this Province, with the Advice and Confent of the Upper and 
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the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, & Holy Ghofts or the Godhead of any of the faidThreePerfons of the Trinity,or the Unity of theGodhead,. 

or thall ufe or utcer any reproachful fpceches, words, or language, concerning the Huly Trinity, or any of the faid three Perfons thercof, fhall.be pu- 
nifhed with death, and confifcation or forfeiture of all his or her Lands and Goods to the Lord Proprietary and his Heirs. ; 


Broadsides were large sheets of paper that were plastered onto walls to 
display advertisements, political proclamations, and other information. 
This broadside was circulated in 1649, when Maryland’s assembly 
passed the Toleration Act, which decreed that no Christians should be 
persecuted for their faith. 


Unfortunately for Maryland’s Catholics, events back in England frequently 
disrupted colonial harmony. King Charles I’s own Catholic leanings, 
together with his high-handed use of monarchical power, eventually led to 
the English Civil War (1642-1645). After Charles’s defeat and execution 
for treason in 1649, England was ruled by the Puritan Oliver Cromwell. 
Under the authority of the English Parliament, Puritans seized control of 
Maryland. These new overseers, staunch Reformed Protestants, were not 
friendly toward Catholicism. They immediately repealed the Toleration Act 
and banned Catholics from openly worshiping. 


After the English monarchy was restored in 1660 by Charles I’s son, King 
Charles II, the Toleration Act was reinstated. But tensions between pro- 
Catholic Englishmen and Reformed Protestants continued. After Charles 
II’s death in 1685, his brother James II became king. Britain’s Protestants, 
increasingly nervous at James’s friendliness with France, decided they had 
had enough of pro-Catholic kings. In 1688, England overthrew James and 
replaced him with the Dutch Protestant William of Orange, who was 
married to Mary, the daughter of James. This “Glorious Revolution” 


affirmed the Protestant character of the English monarchy once and for all. 
It also allowed simmering anti-Catholic sentiment in England and the North 
American colonies to boil over ([link]). 
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Feast 


Religion and politics were a deadly mix in England and its colonies in 
the mid to late seventeenth century. The English Civil War saw the 
execution of the pro-Catholic Charles I outside Whitehall Palace in 

London. Religious tensions continued during the reigns of the Puritan 

leader Oliver Cromwell, Charles II (the son of the beheaded King 
Charles I), and James IT (Charles II’s pro-Catholic brother) until the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. 


In Maryland, resentment against Catholic leaders had been growing for 
decades. Although the majority of the population was Protestant, Catholics 
retained control of the proprietary government and reinstated the 
Toleration Act. At least according to some Protestants, Maryland’s religious 
liberty was a farce. Catholics appeared to enjoy all the power and all the 
wealth. Protestants complained that Catholic officials monopolized political 
offices, imposed unfair taxes, and lived in luxury while Protestant ministers 
struggled to make a living. Some non-Catholics whispered that Maryland 
Catholics had allied with the Seneca Indians for the “total destroying of all 
the Protestants.” 


When word of James II’s ouster came across the Atlantic, Protestants in 
Maryland rejoiced, while Catholics continued to hope that James II might 
still put down the rebellion. Finally, Protestants acted against the Catholic 
proprietors. John Coode, an Anglican minister and zealous anti-Catholic, 
led an armed force against the colonial capital, present-day Annapolis. 
When the Catholic government tried to rally Marylanders to put down 
Coode’s Rebellion, it found few who were willing. Eventually, Lord 
Baltimore’s men were forced to surrender on August 1, 1689. 


With a new Protestant governor in place, Marylanders openly passed a 
wave of repressive, anti-Catholic religious and civil measures. The 
Toleration Act was revoked again, Catholic worship was banned, and 
Catholics were barred from voting. The ground-breaking religious freedom 
that Maryland’s Catholics had extended to Protestants in 1649 was not 
enjoyed again until the time of the American Revolution. Eventually, the 
principle of religious liberty that Maryland first put forward in the 
Toleration Act was expanded to include non-Christians and was enshrined 
in U.S. law. 
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Problem: 


Explain the role Maryland played in the development of the tradition 
of religious liberty in the United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the motivation for Catholics to migrate to North America. 
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The Charter of Maryland: 
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Anne Hutchinson and Religious Dissent 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the movement of a variety of people and ideas 
across the Atlantic contributed to the development of American culture 
over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In the summer of 1630, a fleet of eleven ships bearing more than one 
thousand settlers landed in Massachusetts. The new arrivals were Puritans 
whose governor, John Winthrop, preached a sermon in which he announced 
that their errand was to establish a “city upon a hill” to serve as an example 
of a purified church and godly society. The Puritans believed the survival of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony depended upon a common vision and unity 
based upon their mutual covenant. 


Puritan theology was rooted in a belief in predestination—the idea that 
God, from the beginning of time, had determined who would be saved in 
heaven and who damned in hell. Individuals’ future status in the afterlife 
thus did not depend on their actions on earth, though it did manifest itself 
during the course of their lives. The Puritans believed that individuals who 
were among “the Elect,” the saved, underwent a conversion experience in 
which they sensed an overpowering feeling of salvation. Members of the 
Elect showed outward signs of God’s grace in moral and upright behavior 
that demonstrated they were “Visible Saints.” 


Men and women were members of the Elect. Women could not be ministers 
or hold other positions of leadership, although they could hold spiritual 
meetings in their homes. They gathered in small groups to pray, read the 
Bible, and review sermons from Sunday services and Thursday lectures 
({link]). 


George Henry Boughton painted Pilgrims Going to Church in 1867. 
The painting provides an imagined glimpse of life in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


In 1634, Anne and William Hutchinson moved to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony with their several children. William was a wealthy textile merchant 
who served in several government and church positions. Anne was the 
daughter of a Puritan clergyman who had run afoul of the authorities of the 
Church of England and was arrested for his dissenting views. Nevertheless, 
her father had educated Anne and instructed her thoroughly in scripture and 
theology. She was a follower of the controversial minister Reverend John 
Cotton, who had migrated to Massachusetts Bay and started the First 
Congregational Church. Anne Hutchinson soon became known as an 
outspoken troublemaker who frequently challenged authority (though 
otherwise conformed to social expectations as a woman and mother). 


As was common in the colony, Hutchinson began to hold meetings for 
women in her home. At first, small gatherings of five or six women 
assembled at her house; however, she was soon hosting two meetings per 
week for large groups of more than sixty women and men. Participants 


listened raptly as she spoke from her chair, providing scriptural analysis and 
commentary on the sermons of the ministers. Women could repeat the 
content of sermons but were not supposed to comment on them, especially 
for men. Like Reverend Cotton, however, Hutchinson began to criticize the 
idea of “visible sainthood” as constituting a doctrine of “good works,” 
which resembled what Puritans thought was a corruption of the Catholic 
Church. She insisted upon a covenant of grace instead, in which individuals 
were justified by their faith alone. She even walked out of several Sunday 
services to express her displeasure with differing religious ideas preached 
from the pulpit. In some ways, her Puritan theology was even more strict 
than that of the other Puritans of the colony. 


In the summer of 1637, the General Court ordered Hutchinson to stop 
holding meetings. The government and church authorities thought women 
should neither teach men nor criticize ministers, because it upset the 
patriarchal structure of Puritan society in which men ruled families, 
churches, and government. Their overriding goal was social harmony and 
obedience to a prescribed set of ideas. Nevertheless, Hutchinson persisted 
because she felt a duty to attend to her fellow Puritans’ spiritual needs and 
to discuss biblical and doctrinal truths with them. 


By November, however, the authorities had had enough of Hutchinson’s 
public opinions and defiance. At age forty-six years and pregnant, she was 
arrested and put on trial for sedition before Governor John Winthrop and 
forty other deputies of the court. As the proceedings opened, Winthrop read 
the charges against Hutchinson: She had seditiously criticized the ministers 
and taught heretical religious views contrary to common opinion. Her 
views were dangerous to the colony because they threatened to “seduce 
many honest persons” and spread heresy that would destroy the common 
good. The governor thought this especially perilous because Hutchinson 
was a woman. As Winthrop pointed out to her directly, expressing these 
views was “a thing not tolerable nor comely in the sight of God nor fitting 
for your sex.” 


Hutchinson was intelligent, quick-witted, and profoundly knowledgeable 
about scripture. She ably and courageously defended herself against the 
charges of the mostly hostile panel of judges and challenged them to point 


out specifically how she had violated the law or scripture with her views. “I 
am called here to answer before you,” she said, “but I hear no things laid to 
my charge.” When Winthrop asked why she held her weekly meetings, she 
vehemently replied, “It is lawful for me to do so.” When he asked whether 
it was appropriate for her to teach men, she wryly responded, “Why do you 
call me to teach the court?” 


In making its case against her, the court called six ministers to testify about 
Hutchinson’s preaching. These men noted that she was “not only difficult in 
her opinions, but also of an intemperate spirit.” Hutchinson withstood the 
inquiry, answering questions boldly and honestly. Two days into the trial, 
she openly claimed to have learned God’s will through an immediate 
revelation. Deputy Governor Thomas Dudley scoffed, “How! An immediate 
revelation.” Hutchinson replied without hesitation, “By the voice of His 
Own spirit to my soul.” 


With those words, her fate in the colony was sealed. The ministers would 
not accept this challenge to their spiritual authority, especially from a 
woman. They did not accept the claim that a person could experience an 
immediate divine revelation. Expecting the worst, Hutchinson vowed, 
“Now if you do condemn me for speaking what in my conscience I know to 
be truth, I must commit myself unto the Lord.” 


After several days of testimony, Winthrop issued the court’s verdict. “The 
court,” he said, “hath already declared themselves satisfied concerning the 
things you hear, and concerning the troublesomeness of her spirit and the 
danger of her course amongst us, which is not to be suffered.” Hutchinson 
was convicted of sedition and heresy and sentenced to be jailed and then 
banished from the colony as a woman “unfit for our society” the following 
spring. Because of the idea of a covenant that bound New England society 
together religiously, politically, and socially, the community could not keep 
an unrepentant heretic among them or they would be punished collectively 
by God. When Hutchinson demanded, “[Why] I am banished?” Winthrop 
replied, “Say no more. The court knows [why] and is satisfied.” 


Hutchinson was also excommunicated from the church. The next year, 
1638, she, her husband, their fourteen children, and sixty of her followers 
moved to the island of Aquidnick (Rhode Island), a haven for religious 


dissenters. In 1642, after the death of her husband, Hutchinson and her 
youngest children moved to the Dutch colony of New Netherlands (New 
York). The Siwanoy Indians on Long Island launched a retaliatory raid 
against several outlying settlements there a year later and killed Hutchinson 
and all but one of her children. 


Although some interpreters paint Hutchinson as a victim of Puritan 
repression or a hero of modern feminism, the truth is more complex. A 
woman who risked everything for the courage of her convictions, she was 
silenced pushing the boundaries of patriarchy. Yet, she was also 
uncompromising in her orthodox religious beliefs and held views that 
challenged the unity of the fledgling colony. The banishment of Anne 
Hutchinson revealed many tensions within Puritan society. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Anne Hutchinson challenged the normal social and 
religious boundaries for women in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Anne Hutchinson was banished from Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 
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William Penn and the Founding of Pennsylvania 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various European colonies developed and 
expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why interactions between various European nations 
and American Indians changed over time 

e Explain how and why the movement of a variety of people and ideas 
across the Atlantic contributed to the development of American culture 
over time 


Written by: Thomas Kidd, Baylor University 


As he disembarked from his ship onto the western shore of the Delaware 
River in 1682, William Penn surveyed the green country in front of him. 
The thirty-eight-year-old Englishman could not help contrasting this 
strange, expansive land with memories of the cramped prison cell he had 
occupied twenty years earlier back in England. 


Penn was part of a religious sect known as the Society of Friends. Its 
members were called “Quakers” by their enemies because their intense 
meetings sometimes led members to shake in fits of spiritual fervor. During 
the 1660s, Englishmen harshly persecuted the Quakers, whom they 
considered to be dangerous radicals because of their teachings on social and 
religious equality. Even though he was an English aristocrat, the young 
Penn had been imprisoned for his illegal preaching and publication of 
Quaker doctrines. As a result, he became an ardent activist for religious 
freedom. During the 1670s, he began to dream of a colony where Quakers 
—and all kinds of Christians—would be free to worship as they saw fit. 


This dream became a reality when King Charles II offered him title to a 
large expanse of land in the New World to pay off a substantial debt the 
crown owed to Penn’s family. Now, in 1682, Penn finally stood on the 
shores of the colony of Pennsylvania. 


Penn had high hopes that the colony would enjoy religious freedom, as well 
as peace with the Lenni Lenapes and other American Indians who had lived 
in this land for centuries. Like all Quakers, he was a pacifist, and he was 
adamant that his new colony would avoid the bloodshed and war between 
Indians and other English colonists that had occurred in New England and 
Virginia. One year before his trip across the Atlantic Ocean, Penn had 
written a letter to the “Kings of the Indians,” explaining that he was coming 
to settle in their land. He regretted the “unkindness and injustice” that 
Indians had experienced from other Europeans and promised that 
Pennsylvania would be different. Because God commanded his people to 
love others, his colony would treat the Indians with honesty, fairness, and 
peace. 


Having arrived, Penn worked on bringing his plans to fruition. The Quakers 
refused to take any land unless the Indians agreed to it. During the first 
couple of years, Penn purchased land from the Lenape and Susquehannock 
leaders, including large areas along the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. As 
he stood side by side with the Indian leaders and signed the purchase 
contracts ([link]), he may have felt a measure of pride that his land was 
being honestly bought rather than stolen from the Indians. However, he did 
not realize that these peaceful transactions were being aided by forces 
beyond his control. Since Europeans had arrived in the New World, disease 
and war had reduced the Lenni Lenapes to a mere five thousand people. 
Their alliance with the English thus provided much-needed protection from 
their rivals, the Iroquois League, the most powerful Indian alliance in the 
region, and contributed to their willingness to sell their land. 


Benjamin West painted The Treaty of Penn with the Indians in the 
early 1770s. How does West portray the relationship between the 
Quaker settlers and the Lenni Lenapes? 


Not long after the ink on the purchase agreement was dry, the Quakers 
began to build a city on the land between the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers. They optimistically proclaimed that their capital would be a “City of 
Brotherly Love.” The capital’s grid-patterned streets were soon bustling 
({link]). Only four years after Penn landed, the colony was home to a 
diverse group of more than eight thousand settlers of many different 
religions and ethnicities: Quakers, Anglicans, Dutch Calvinists, German 
Lutherans, and many Christians who had been persecuted in England, 
including Presbyterians, Baptists, and Catholics. These colonists had to 
obey Pennsylvania’s moral laws—no swearing, no “wildness,” and 
certainly no “whoredom or fornication”—to promote a healthy civic 


society. However, they were free to practice their own religion as long as 
they believed in “the one Se and eternal God.” 
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Created by Thomas Holme in 1863, A Portraiture of the City of 
Philadelphia was the first map that depicted the Pennsylvania city 
founded by William Penn and his fellow Quakers. Holme was a 
surveyor who worked with Penn to devise a system of grid-patterned 
streets. 


In spite of good intentions to foster religious harmony and toleration, the 
City of Brotherly Love was not entirely peaceful. In the early 1690s, a 
Quaker missionary and pastor named George Keith grew concerned that 
Philadelphia’s Quakers had departed from the teaching of the Bible, relying 
too much on the “inward light” of the Spirit. The leading Quakers thought 
him too divisive and removed him as pastor. Keith ignored this judgment 
and increased his criticism, arguing that Quaker ministers had been 


corrupted by their own political influence. After he proclaimed that the top 
Quaker magistrate’s “name would stink,” Keith was indicted for libel. The 
dispute culminated in an attempt by Keith and his followers to set up their 
own gallery in the Philadelphia meetinghouse, at which point a brawl broke 
out and both galleries were destroyed. Keith’s followers eventually 
dwindled in number, and he returned to England. This dispute showed the 
difficulty Quakers had in maintaining authority and religious orthodoxy in 
their own city. Even though Pennsylvania aspired to harmony between 
Christians of all kinds, it still experienced strife and rivalry within its own 
denominations. 


Nonetheless, Penn’s colony was undoubtedly a religious and commercial 
success. The prospect of religious freedom attracted many middle-class 
merchants, farmers, and traders from Europe, and Philadelphia’s population 
quickly surpassed that of the much older New York City. Commerce 
flourished as Philadelphia’s Quakers engaged in a profitable trade with their 
fellow Quakers in Boston, New York, and the West Indies. In spite of many 
Quakers’ reservations about slavery, slaves and slave trading did become 
common in Philadelphia. Moreover, many poor whites from Britain and 
Europe migrated as indentured servants and owed their labor for a time to 
their masters. However, the climate of the colony’s western backcountry 
favored the growing of wheat over the much more labor-intensive tobacco. 
As a result, fewer slaves were needed, and small, independent farms 
thrived. 


William Penn’s experiment in religious and political liberty paid dividends 
for his colony. Philadelphia became a place where Quakers, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians all practiced their religion freely without an established 
church. The capital also had a growing economy. Pennsylvania treated 
American Indians with justice even as the settlers moved west and 
established prosperous small farms. The colony became a model of 
religious liberty and justice in British North America. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the motivation for immigration to Pennsylvania during the late 


seventeenth century and the impact that immigration had on the 
development of the British North American colonies. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the different principles about religious beliefs that guided the 
governments of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 


AP Practice Questions 
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William Penn Advertises Pennsylvania: 
http://historymatters.gmu.edu/d/7440 


Pennsylvania Charter of Privileges: 
http://www.ushistory.org/documents/charter.htm 
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The Fur Trade 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various European colonies developed and 
expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why interactions between various European nations 
and American Indians changed over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, European explorers of North 
America competed to find a Northwest Passage to the East Indies and 
precious metals such as gold and silver. They did not succeed, but they did 
encounter American Indians who traded ample amounts of beaver and other 
pelts with them. The valuable fur trade thus became part of the search for 
wealth in the New World and the imperial struggle among the great powers. 
Over the course of the next century, the fur trade fundamentally reshaped 
American Indian life, relationships with Europeans, and even the North 
American ecological landscape. 


The early European explorers and fishermen who roamed the Atlantic coast 
in the 1500s traded knives, copper kettles, and beads to the American 
Indians for beaver, fox, otter, lynx, mink, and other furs. Both sides in these 
trades were shrewd; the American Indians hunted furs easily and, in return, 
acquired items they wanted, while the Europeans thought the Indians 
accepted trifles for furs that fetched high prices in Europe. The trade helped 
shape their relationships over the next two centuries. 


When the Europeans came, there were an estimated sixty million to two 
hundred million beavers in North America. The animals had a beneficial 
effect on the environment, because their dams served as a means of flood 
control and created ponds with rich silt that made for fertile soil. The 


American Indians hunted them with bows, primarily for their fur and meat, 
and generally killed only as many as they needed. They supplied the traders 
with furs in increasing numbers because Europeans wore them as 
fashionable hats. 


The fur trade reshaped American Indian life, however. Indians acquired 
brass kettles, axes, hatches, farm implements, and metal fishing hooks that 
altered the way they lived. Firearms changed the way they hunted and the 
way they went to war with each other and with Europeans. Wider trade 
networks brought once-isolated American Indians into contact, helping 
diseases to which they were vulnerable, such as smallpox, spread more 
easily. Once they realized the Indians would trade for wampum (white and 
purple beads shaped from shells), the Europeans acquired it from coastal 
Indians to trade with interior tribes for furs. Thus, American Indians made 
and acquired greater amounts of wampum, causing it to then decline in 
value as a medium of exchange. They began to consume alcohol obtained 
from Europeans, at first using it for spiritual trances but then drinking it in 
destructive quantities. Finally, American Indians began to wear European 
clothing they acquired through trade ([link]). 


The fur trade was not one sided, and it created a mutual dependency. 
Because Europeans depended on American Indians to supply thousands of 
furs to trading posts and colonial settlements, the fur trade linked the 
Indians to the broader Atlantic system of trade through a valuable 
commodity that was easily transportable. The Indians could play the 
Europeans off against each other or force them to help some native tribes 
battle others to maintain the fur trade. For example, the Huron and 
Algonquian compelled the French to fight against the Five Nations 
Iroquois. Moreover, French, Dutch, and English settlements were often 
affected by the geography of the fur trade. The focus on the fur trade meant 
that the French in Canada developed simple trading posts in Quebec and 
Montreal rather than large colonies with many settlers. Trading posts began 
to spread to the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley by the mid-eighteenth century, 
which helped cause the French and Indian War when the English wanted to 
seize control of the lucrative fur trade. The Dutch settled in Albany and 
then in Manhattan as the Dutch West India Company entered the fur trade 
and built fortified settlements to protect it. The English moved into the 


Connecticut Valley in part because of the fur trade. European colonists also 
routinely raided each other’s trading posts to control the fur trade 
throughout the colonial period. 


In this 1681 portrait, the Niantic-Narragansett chief Ninigret wears a 
combination of European and Indian goods. Which elements of each 
culture are evident in this portrait? 


Sometimes the fur trade helped create intimate relations between the 
American Indians and Europeans. The French were generally noted for 
living among the Indians, learning their languages, and treating them more 
respectfully than did the English. In time, some daring, young, 
entrepreneurial backwoodsmen known as coureurs de bois (“runners of the 
woods”) paddled canoes along the frontier to hunt their own furs. They 
learned Indian ways, languages, and hunting methods, and some married 
Indian women. Sometimes, however, Indians saw them as competitors and 
bloody conflicts resulted. 


By the 1660s, there were troubling signs that beaver and other animal 
populations were in decline because of the tremendous demand. In one six- 
year period, for example, the trader William Pynchon alone bought nine 
thousand beaver furs and hundreds of moose, otter, raccoon, muskrat, and 
other furs. American Indians hunted growing numbers of animals, 
especially when they acquired firearms and brass and iron for arrows from 
the Europeans, and wiped out local animal populations. As they traveled 
farther to hunt pelts, they came into conflict with other tribes, causing wars 
to break out or traditional alliances and trade partnerships to shift. In the 
next few decades, changing fashion led to declining European demand for 
furs, which, in turn, affected imperial rivalries and relationships with native 
people. Meanwhile, the effects of declining animal populations like beavers 
upset local ecosystems, which affected humans. 


The fur trade had widespread economic, strategic, cultural, and 
environmental effects upon the landscape of North America and the many 
different people who inhabited the continent. The American Indians and the 
Europeans all acted in an economically and strategically rational manner, 
seeking to acquire the goods they needed and wanted. Still, the fur trade 
resulted in many unintended changes that had a broad impact on North 
America and even Europe in the colonial era as the colonists brought a new 
system of private property and ownership. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the fur trade led to cooperation and conflict between 
American Indians and Europeans. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the fur trade related to the imperial rivalry among 
European powers. 
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Bacon’s Rebellion 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain causes and effects of transatlantic trade over time 

e Explain how and why the different goals and interests of European 
leaders and colonists affected how they viewed themselves and their 
relationship with Britain 


Written by: W.E. White, Christopher Newport University 


By the 1670s, the English had expanded throughout the Chesapeake region. 
Steadily, the settlers in Virginia encroached on American Indian lands, and 
wherever the two groups came into contact, there was friction. In 1675, a 
Potomac River planter named Thomas Mathew had a trade disagreement 
with the Doeg Indians. It escalated when Matthew and his neighbors killed 
several Doegs attempting to steal livestock. The Doeg retaliated by killing 
an Englishman. The local militia marched in pursuit. They followed the 
Doeg to their cabin and attacked them. Then the militiamen came upon a 
cabin of peaceful Susquehannock hunters and attacked them as well. This 
action prompted a war with the Susquehannock, who raided frontier 
settlements and killed dozens of English settlers over the next few months. 


The governor, Sir William Berkeley, his council, and Virginia’s legislative 
body, the House of Burgesses, met in Jamestown to debate the war against 
the Susquehannock. The leadership of the colony planned a series of 
fortifications and patrols along the frontier. Many, however, disagreed with 
that strategy. First, it was expensive. Virginians, in particular middle-class 
and poor Virginians, were suffering economically. Second, it seemed to 
many that the strategy was insufficiently aggressive. By the 1670s, a 


significant number of English settlers believed all American Indians were 
enemies, even groups allied with the English. Many also felt entitled to 
expand onto Indian lands. They advocated all-out war. The governor’s 
strategy, it seemed to them, protected the enemy and prevented farmers 
from acquiring more land. These war advocates found an ally in a young 
leader named Nathaniel Bacon. Bacon was a recent but influential 
immigrant from a prominent, wealthy family. Upon arriving in Virginia, he 
had received an appointment to the governor’s council. 


When Indians attacked one of his plantations and killed one of his 
overseers, Bacon raised the militia of Henrico and Charles City Counties. 
He demanded that Governor Berkeley give him a commission to war 
against the Indians. The governor described Bacon as a “young, 
unexperienced, rash, and inconsiderate person” and refused. Bacon played 
on popular fears, charging that the governor was corrupt and secretly aiding 
the Indians. Ignoring Berkeley’s authority, Bacon, with three hundred men, 
pursued the Susquehannock as far as the Roanoke River. There, he 
persuaded the Occaneechi nation (long-time trading partners and English 
allies) to attack the Susquehannock. When the Occaneechi returned with 
Susquehannock captives, Bacon turned on them as well and killed men, 
women, and children. 


Governor Berkeley declared Bacon a rebel, thereby making him an outlaw. 
He expelled Bacon from the council and called for a new General Assembly 
election. Unfortunately for Berkeley, however, Bacon’s actions had struck a 
chord with many poorer Virginians, and his movement grew. His followers 
demanded more than just a harsher Indian policy. Tobacco prices had fallen 
in recent years, making it more difficult to pay taxes, and small farmers 
struggled. Berkeley’s plan to levy more taxes and build a series of forts 
would make these farmers’ financial situation even worse. In addition, 
many of them depended on trade relationships with the very gentlemen 
planters who ran the local and colonial government that levied the taxes. 
More settlers came to believe that Berkeley and other gentlemen were not 
looking out for the common Virginian. 


Even though Bacon was an outlaw, the people of Henrico County elected 
him their representative to the General Assembly. He sailed to the capital 


with fifty armed bodyguards and on June 6 arrived at Jamestown to take his 
seat. After a force loyal to the governor fired on his vessel, however, Bacon 
surrendered to Berkeley and was jailed. The next day, Bacon apologized to 
the governor on his knees and swore allegiance to the government. 
Berkeley, thinking he had made his point, readmitted Bacon to the 
governor’s council. When some demanded that the governor give Bacon a 
commission to wage war against the Indians, Berkeley refused and expelled 
Bacon from the council. 


Bacon fled Jamestown and assembled a force of five hundred supporters 
who marched on the government, arriving in Jamestown on June 23. The 
rebels formed up in front of the state house and drew their arms. Governor 
Berkeley appeared before them. In a dramatic moment, he bared his chest 
and dared Nathaniel Bacon to kill him ([link]). Bacon’s followers 
menacingly aimed their muskets at the windows of the House of Burgesses. 
Members of the General Assembly intervened. They agreed to grant the 
commission and name Bacon commander of the army to pursue the Indians. 
In addition, Bacon gained a pardon for himself and his men for all acts of 
rebellion since March 1. 


This engraving from an 1895 history textbook artistically imagines 
Govermor William Berkeley baring his chest and daring Nathaniel 
Bacon to kill him. The caption in the book reads, “A Fair Mark — 

Shoot!” 


Tensions between Berkeley’s supporters and Bacon’s allies continued, 
however. In July, Berkeley again declared Bacon a rebel. This time, Bacon 
marched his army to Middle Plantation (known as Williamsburg today) and 
issued a declaration of grievances against Berkeley’s misrule. Indentured 
servants and slaves joined the rebel army, alarming wealthy loyalist 
planters. Berkeley, with a group of his supporters, fled to Virginia’s eastern 
shore. In August, he called a gathering of the colony’s leading men, and 
seventy of them swore allegiance to him. Bacon, acting the part of 
Virginia’s self-appointed governor, called for the election of a new House of 
Burgesses. He also confiscated the lands of Berkeley loyalists. 


Bacon expanded his war on American Indians and attacked the Pamunkey 
even though they were allies of the English. The Pamunkey retreated into 
the swamps of Virginia’s Middle Peninsula, and Bacon’s forces slogged 
through the mire, unable to capture their adversary. Finally, they stumbled 
on an encampment and attacked. Forty-five Pamunkey were captured. The 
remaining fled or were killed. 


Bacon also dispatched a small fleet of ships that summer to find and capture 
Berkeley and his forces. When they located him in Northampton County, 
however, the governor deftly captured the ships and executed a handful of 
rebels. The remaining members of the ships’ crews joined Berkeley. The 
governor now commanded upward of fourteen ships and controlled 
Virginia’s waterways. He sailed for Jamestown and on September 8 took the 
town without firing a shot. Bacon, not far away, laid siege to the governor’s 
army at Jamestown. Berkeley could not hold the position. On September 
18, the governor again retreated to the eastern shore. Bacon retook the 
town, but knowing he did not have the forces to hold it, he burned it to the 
ground instead. Jamestown, the capital of the colony of Virginia, had been 
reduced to ashes. 


Bacon led his army out again to attack Indians and loot the property of 
suspected Berkeley loyalists. That fall, however, he fell ill with dysentery, 
and he died on October 26. The rebellion continued despite his death and 
degenerated into harsh fighting between neighbors. Despite loyalist raids, 
the rebels continued to control much of Virginia until late December 
({link]). Finally, in January, Governor Berkeley was able to return to 
Jamestown and his plantation at Green Spring. 


This Surry 
County, Virginia, 


home, built in 
1665, became 
known as 
“Bacon’s Castle” 
after followers of 
Nathaniel Bacon 
occupied it 
during Bacon’s 
Rebellion. It has 
the distinction of 
being the oldest 
documented 
brick dwelling in 
the nation. 


In February, English troops and an investigative commission sent by King 
Charles II arrived. Twenty-three rebels were tried and executed by Berkeley 
and the commission. Although the commission found that Berkeley had 
again gained control of the colony, it faulted his handling of the situation. 
Stung by the commission’s criticisms, Berkeley returned to London. He 
intended to vindicate himself and defend his actions in an audience with the 
king, but he was a sick man and died before he could do so. 


In the decades following Bacon's Rebellion, the wealthy planters, fearing 
increased royal control, cut taxes, expanded the suffrage, and pushed the 
frontier boundaries for land in the hope of creating a more stable society 
and staving off royal oversight. This continued expansion caused more 
conflict with American Indians, who found themselves pushed ever farther 
westward. With better economic conditions in England, the number of 
people migrating as indentured servants greatly diminished. The large and 
small planters instead invested in African slaves as a source of labor. 
Slavery was codified into law, and the number of enslaved persons 
increased from three hundred in 1650 to thirteen thousand in 1700. 
Plantations served as community hubs in rural Virginia and the political, 
economic, and cultural power of the gentry grew in the early eighteenth 


century. Small and large farmers enjoyed greater prosperity due to rising 
tobacco prices during that time. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Bacon’s Rebellion illustrated conflicts between classes in 
colonial Virginia. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the effects of Bacon’s rebellion on slavery and American 
Indians. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Primary Sources 


Declaration of Nathaniel Bacon in the Name of the People of Virginia: 
http://historymatters.gmu.edu/d/5800 
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The Salem Witch Trials 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 


Written by: Malcolm Gaskill, University of East Anglia 


In January 1692, in the village of Salem, Massachusetts, the nine-year-old 
daughter and eleven-year-old niece of a contentious minister, Reverend 
Samuel Parris, began having strange fits and seeing apparitions of local 
women they said were witches. A doctor diagnosed bewitchment, which 
meant that others were to blame for the girls’ possession, to which Parris 
responded with prayer. When this failed, Parris pressured the girls to 
identify the suspected witches. Meanwhile, other girls in Puritan households 
had supposedly been afflicted. Soon, three women had been accused of 
witchcraft, including the slave Tituba, who had performed a counter 
magical spell by baking a witchcraft victim’s urine in a cake and feeding it 
to a dog. The three women were arrested and jailed. The accusations 
gathered momentum and a panic set in. 


Villagers were emboldened to voice their own suspicions of other witches, 
which led to more arrests. The accused were brought to the public 
meetinghouses and urged to confess so they could be brought back into the 
Christian fold. Most people gave credence to “spectral evidence” — 
evidence based on visions and dreams—in which the afflicted claimed they 
could see invisible spirits flying around the room and causing them pain. 
Even a four-year-old girl, the daughter of one of the accused, Sarah Good, 
was imprisoned for witchcraft. Before long, the witch hunt had spread to 
several neighboring communities. 


Some people doubted the wild accusations that were tearing apart the 
communities. For example, Reverend Cotton Mather, a Boston minister, 
believed in witchcraft but had initial doubts about the outbreak. He 
questioned the use of spectral evidence, because in English law it was 
grounds for suspicion but not proof. Mather offered to provide spiritual 
guidance to the afflicted and cure their ills through prayer and counseling. 
Unlike the case in most witch hunts, in this one, only those who refused to 
confess were hanged, for clinging obstinately to Satan. 


In May, the governor of Massachusetts, William Phips, set up a special 
court to deal with the forty-odd people who had been charged. A wealthy 
merchant, Samuel Sewall, sat on the court, and Lieutenant Governor 
William Stoughton presided. Many of the accused were perceived to be 
outsiders in some way, tainted by association with Quakers, American 
Indians, and non-English European settlers. People living closer to the town 
were also more likely to be suspects, as kinship groups and sections of town 
accused other kinship groups and sections of town with whom they were at 
odds. 


The court convened on June 2 for the first trials, and on the basis of 
unprovable charges and spectral evidence, Bridget Bishop was found guilty 
and hanged ([link]). One of the judges, Nathaniel Saltonstall, was so 
outraged by the proceedings that he immediately resigned. A few days later, 
several clergymen published a statement, “The Return of Several 
Ministers,” expressing their own dissatisfaction with the use of spectral 
evidence and asking for greater burdens of proof. Nevertheless, the trials 
continued despite the travesty of justice that was recognized at the time. 
The conviction rate was unusually high, mainly because more than fifty 
suspects confessed, presumably to evade the noose. Puritans saw in the 
large numbers only mass allegiance to Satan, which, in turn, led to more 
accusations. The psychological pressures were intense, and some confessed 
“witches” recanted, thus sealing their fates. 


With the stamp 
of this seal, 
William 


Stoughton, the 
chief judge who 
presided over the 
Salem witch 
trials, sent 
Bridget Bishop to 
her death. 


The court convened again in late June, with more than one hundred accused 
witches in jail. Five more were tried and executed, followed by another five 
in August, and eight in September—fourteen women and five men ({link]). 
Elizabeth Proctor was found guilty but received a reprieve because she was 
pregnant. Giles Corey, who refused to plead, was pressed to death beneath a 
growing blanket of stones; his wife Martha was hanged. The deaths caused 
profound unease, including among previously enthusiastic ministers and 
magistrates. Reverend Increase Mather delivered a sermon in which he 
asserted, “It were better that ten suspected witches should escape, than that 
one innocent person should be condemned.” 


As in European witch trials (where an estimated sixty thousand accused 
witches were executed in the preceding centuries), the problem was using 
spectral evidence as proof, which, it was argued, may have been the Devil’s 
illusion to foment discord. Perhaps Satan’s goal had been not to recruit 
witches but to trick the court into executing the innocent. Particular weight 


had been placed on the girls’ testimony and on the confessions of the 
accused, both of which were unreliable. In late October, the Massachusetts 
Court called for a day of fasting and prayer for reflection on the hysteria. A 
few days later, Governor Phips met with Stoughton to decide the fate of the 
court and decided to halt the trials. The jailed were released. 


In 1855, Thomkins H. Matteson painted Trial of George Jacobs, 
August 5, 1692. Jacobs was one of the colonists the court convicted of 
witchcraft and sentenced to death. How has Matteson conveyed the 
climate of hysteria that overtook the community of Salem and led to 
the witch trials? 


Samuel Sewall, one of the judges, regretted the role he had played in the 
witchcraft trials and wondered whether the subsequent misfortunes of his 
own family, and of all New England, might be divine punishment for 


shedding innocent blood. In January 1697, he stood bare headed in church 
in Boston while the minister read the following apology: 


Samuel Sewall, sensible of the reiterated strokes of God upon 
himself and family; and being sensible, that as to the guilt 
contracted upon the opening of the late commission of Oyer and 
Terminer at Salem (to which the order for this day relates) he is, 
upon many accounts, more concerned than any that he knows of, 
desires to take the blame and shame of it, asking pardon of men, 
and especially desiring prayers that God, who has an unlimited 
authority, would pardon that sin and all other his sins, personal 
and relative; and according to his infinite benignity, and 
sovereignty, not visit the sin of him, or of any other, upon himself 
or any of his, nor upon the land. But that He would powerfully 
defend him against all temptations to sin, for the future and 
vouchsafe him the efficacious, saving conduct of his word and 
spirit. 


The jurors apologized later that same year. They admitted that, because they 
had not been “capable to understand nor able to withstand the mysterious 
delusions of the powers of darkness,” they were “sadly deluded and 
mistaken” in believing weak evidence and had caused the deaths of 
blameless people. 


The factors that led to the 1692 Salem witchcraft outbreak were indeed 
complex. Much of the conflict fueling the trials originated in tensions 
between a traditional Puritan lifestyle based on piety and subsistence 
farming, and an increasingly worldly, capitalist outlook. Some Puritans 
complained of “declension”—a waning of godly ideals beginning in the 
1630s, when Massachusetts Bay was settled. Friction between town and 
village had also developed over governance: Villagers resented paying taxes 
to maintain a distant town church and wanted independence. 


The accusations may also have reflected tension between neighbors. Some 
scholars blame them on the fantasies and hysteria of children, and possibly 


even ergotism (a form of poisoning from a potentially hallucination-causing 
fungus that grows on rye) and an encephalitis epidemic. Gender also 
seemed to be significant: Were propertied women the victims of envious 
men? The Puritans believed witchcraft was God’s punishment for sin, either 
by allowing the Devil to convert so many witches or by turning fearful 
people against innocent neighbors. The Puritans believed in the existence of 
the Devil and his evil minions, who they thought could intervene in human 
affairs, tricking some into following them by practicing witchcraft. 


The witchcraft outbreak was intensified across New England by political 
uncertainty during the years between the loss of the Massachusetts charter 
in 1684 and the granting of a new one by the English crown in 1691. The 
Glorious Revolution of 1689-1690 led to war with France, which, in turn, 
reignited war with American Indians in New England. These events all 
contributed to an atmosphere of profound insecurity and danger, spiritual 
and physical, though perhaps none really adequately explain the Salem 
witchcraft outbreak of 1692. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze potential causes of the witch trials in Salem and the 
surrounding area of Massachusetts. Which is the best explanation? 
Justify your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the accusations of witchcraft were acceptable to Puritans 
in seventeenth-century Massachusetts. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Cotton Mather’s Account of the Salem Witch Trials: 
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The Stono Rebellion 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how enslaved people responded to slavery 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The white planters and farmers on the Stono river near Charleston, South 
Carolina, had reason for concern in the late summer of 1739. A smallpox 
epidemic had raged through the area the previous year, and yellow fever 
was spreading. The settlers expected a bumper rice crop of about 35 million 
pounds for export, but it was hurricane season and they watched the 
weather closely. Conflict with Spain, Britain’s imperial rival, also caused 
talk of war to increase in the port city. Most ominously, the settlers were 
concerned about a recent proclamation from Spanish Florida offering 
freedom to their runaway slaves. 


The Spanish proclamation went into effect in 1733, but it was enforced only 
with the arrival of a new Florida governor, Manuel Montiano, in 1737. The 
previous year, seventy slaves from South Carolina had traveled over water 
and land as they fled successfully to Florida and freedom. South Carolina 
planters generally had large plantations of several hundred acres to raise 
labor-intensive rice and indigo. The wealthier ones owned hundreds of 
African slaves, who outnumbered white settlers in the colony. Poorer 
farmers had smaller farms and fewer slaves but were just as interested in 
controlling the slave population through a variety of means, including 
whipping, slave patrols, and a version of Christianity that promoted 
obedience. 


Slaves worked in the colony according to a “task system” in which they 
completed their work at their own pace under the watchful eye of an 
overseer. Compared with enslaved people in other regions, they had a fair 


amount of autonomy to determine the means by which they would labor for 
their masters. The presence of fewer Europeans enabled these Africans and 
African Americans to shape their own communal culture in the fields and in 
their quarters during time off for the Sabbath on Sunday. They resisted the 
slave system by feigning illness, running away for a few days, or breaking 
farming implements. But violence ultimately controlled slaves and 
compelled their labor. Meanwhile, slave owners lived in constant fear that 
their slaves would revolt and kill them, because they were greatly 
outnumbered. In August 1739, the colonial assembly passed a law requiring 
planters to go to church armed in case of a slave revolt or an escape. 


Sometime after midnight on September 9, about twenty slaves working as a 
crew on a drainage ditch decided to escape to freedom in Florida. Many 
were Angolans and were led by an enslaved man named Jemmy. They 
broke into Hutchenson’s general store for the arms and gunpowder sold 
there. Somehow, they were discovered by two white men, Robert Bathurst 
and a Mr. Gibbs. The slaves killed the men and left their heads on the front 
steps. There was no turning back. 


Moving out into the night without a plan, the armed slaves first came upon 
the home of a planter named Godfrey. They plundered the house and killed 
Godfrey and his two children before setting fire to the dwelling. With the 
flames rising, they continued their march southward. Before dawn they 
reached Wallace’s Tavern, where they drank briefly but heartily and spared 
the owner because he was known to be kind to his slaves. They proceeded 
to sack the nearby home of a Mr. Lemy, killing him, his wife, and their 
child before setting the house ablaze. 


The emboldened slaves traveled along the road, burning six more houses 
and killing several of the white inhabitants, whether wealthy planters or 
poor farmers. Some of the slaves in the plantations hid their masters and 
even drove off the rebels, either too frightened to join the rebellion or 
genuinely concerned for their owners. Other slaves, however, joined the 
rebels, whose ranks grew to fifty or sixty. 


As dawn broke, the rebels boldly marched down the road waving a banner 
and beating a drum to signal other slaves to rebel. They even loudly cried 
out the word “liberty” for anyone to hear. Destruction was evident in their 


wake, with flames and smoke rising high into the sky across the landscape. 
Just then, Lieutenant Governor William Bull and a small group of white 
planters coincidentally riding along the road spied the formation. Realizing 
what was happening, Bull and his outnumbered companions wheeled their 
horses and fled, narrowly eluding capture and sounding an alarm as they 
went. 


As they marched several more miles, the rebels were joined by additional 
runaways and numbered almost one hundred. Exhausted from their journey, 
they stopped in a field to rest, celebrate their freedom, and wait for more of 
their fellow slaves to join the escape. But suddenly, a group of dozens of 
armed and mounted white planters converged on them from the south with 
murderous intent. 


The slaves grabbed their muskets and fired a few hasty shots. The planters 
descended upon the slaves, dismounted, and loosed a devastating volley 
into their ranks. After the exchange of gunfire, fourteen slaves were dead or 
wounded. In the confusion, about thirty escaped into the countryside. Some 
of the surviving runaways were summarily executed or questioned and then 
killed. The planters allowed others to return to their plantations and await 
their fate. Some were killed by their masters; others were whipped and sent 
back to the fields. 


In the coming weeks, patrols roamed the countryside in a fierce manhunt to 
capture the runaways ({link]). Whites even employed some friendly 
American Indians to track them. About a week later, whites discovered a 
group of ten runaways and killed them in a pitched battle. Georgians over 
the border were on high alert at their forts and plantations. Eventually, all 
the rebels were either killed or returned to slavery. Slaves who had 
protected their masters during the rebels’ march received gifts of money 
and clothing. 


A grim fate often awaited slaves who were recaptured in the aftermath 

of rebellions. The man pictured here was one of thirteen burned at the 

stake after a slave rebellion in New York City in 1741, two years after 
the Stono Rebellion. 


In October, the colonial assembly met and discussed the events that 
unfolded during the Stono slave revolt. Several revisions were made to the 
colony’s slave code in hope of preventing future revolts. Masters were not 
to work slaves on the Sabbath; they had to provide slaves with adequate 
food and clothing and could not murder them. At the same time, the colony 


tightened restrictions on slaves, banning the sale of alcohol to them, not 
allowing them drums, and preventing masters from teaching them to read or 
write. 


The largest and most significant slave rebellion in the British North 
American colonies, the Stono Rebellion revealed tensions that continued in 
Slave states throughout the next century. Slaves were oppressed by a brutal 
system of forced labor and sometimes violently rebelled. Slave owners, on 
the other hand, kept a watchful eye and constantly sought ways to keep 
slaves obedient and accepting of their condition. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the extent to which the Stono Rebellion changed the system of 
slavery in British North American colonies. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the circumstances that allowed for the rise of the Stono 
Rebellion. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Primary Sources 


Govermor Bull’s Letter to the Royal Council: 


A Commons House of Assembly Committee Report: 
https://www.pbs.org/wgbh/aia/part1/1h312t. html 
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The Great Awakening 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the different goals and interests of European 
leaders and colonists affected how they viewed themselves and their 
relationship with Britain 


Written by: Thomas Kidd, Baylor University 


During a cool October 1740 morning in Kensington, Connecticut, Nathan 
Cole was hard at work in his field, as he had been since sunrise. Suddenly 
his labor was interrupted by a passing messenger’s shouts: at 10 o’clock the 
evangelist George Whitefield was going to preach in nearby Middletown. 
Nathan immediately dropped his tools in the field, ran to fetch his wife, and 
saddled his horse. He and his wife joined a throng of others hurrying along 
the roads to Middletown, afraid they would arrive too late to hear the 
famous preacher. 


After receiving his degree from Oxford University, Whitefield had begun a 
life of itinerant preaching and evangelism. Rather than expounding on the 
intricacies of Christian doctrine, he appealed to the emotions of his listeners 
at home in England, and now, still only twenty-five years old, he had 
brought his new style to the American colonies ({link]). For weeks, Nathan 
Cole had heard reports that Whitefield’s preaching tour of the colonies was 
drawing huge crowds numbering in the tens of thousands. Many people in 
the audience experienced the “new birth” of evangelical conversion. 
Watching the celebrated preacher begin, Cole began to tremble. “My 
hearing him preach,” he wrote in his diary, “gave me a heart wound.” 
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(b) 


Compare the two images of George Whitefield: (a) a 1774 portrait by 
engraver Elisha Gallaudet and (b) a 1763 British political cartoon 
entitled “Dr. Squintum’s Exaltation or the Reformation.” Dr. Squintum 
was a nickname for Whitefield, who was cross-eyed. What details can 
you find each in image that indicate the artists’ respective views of the 
preacher? 


Whitefield’s message was simple: It was not enough to be baptized or go to 
church. Each individual must be converted by the Holy Spirit of God 
through a personal, wrenching examination of his or her own corruption 
and sinfulness. The youthful, twenty-five-year-old English minister held the 
crowd at Middletown spellbound with his masterful, emotional pleas that 
each person receive God’s gift of salvation and be “born again.” Countless 
listeners, including Nathan Cole, were converted. 


Whitefield was not America’s first revival preacher. Just a few years earlier, 
Jonathan Edwards, a minister in Northampton, Massachusetts, had led a 
series of awakenings too. Possibly the greatest theologian the colonies had 
ever produced, Edwards was a master of rhetoric who preached on human 
sinfulness and the need for divine grace. Most famously, he delivered a 


1741 sermon titled Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God ((link]). Under 
Edwards’ preaching, a town-wide revival broke out in Northampton from 
1734 to 1735. In London, Edwards published a compelling account of this 
revival, A Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God. As George 
Whitefield, England’s John Wesley, and other evangelical ministers read 
Edwards’ narrative, they realized they were part of a series of religious 
revivals that began in the colonies and spanned the Atlantic. They were in 
the middle of what historians came to call “The Great Awakening.” 
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Over the course of his seven preaching tours of the colonies, Whitefield 
reached 75 to 80 percent of the population, sometimes addressing crowds 
that approached thirty thousand listeners. His revivals were controversial. 
Local ministers resented Whitefield and other traveling preachers coming to 
their towns uninvited. When revivalists drew massive crowds and preached 
in public, local ministers and churches worried the preachers were 
undermining their spiritual authority. Worse, some evangelical preachers, 
such as New Jersey’s Gilbert Tennent, dared to suggest that many of the 
established church’s pastors were not converted. Tennent charged that some 
pastors were Christians only in name, because they had not yet experienced 
the “new birth.” He called true believers to leave the lukewarm established 
congregations and join new, “pure” churches. 


In addition to challenging religious authorities, the revivals could also 
challenge social conventions. Following their conviction that all believers 
were equal before God, some evangelicals allowed women to “exhort,” or 
preach informally, during meetings. In Ipswich, Massachusetts, a gathering 
of evangelicals in 1742 was amazed when a “spirit of prophecy” filled a 
female convert named Lucy Smith. Smith preached the Gospel to this 
assembly for over two hours. White evangelicals even ordained converted 
African Americans and American Indians to preach or be missionaries, 
although typically only to their own communities. Some evangelicals began 
to argue that, in light of the Gospel’s implications, slave owning was sinful. 
These egalitarian impulses were unprecedented in colonial society and 
challenged racial and social hierarchies, especially in the South. 


Evangelical teaching also challenged barriers based on social class. 
Uneducated, poor whites with no theological training often felt a strong 
calling to preach. Their sermons were frequently highly charged, even 
frenzied, displays of emotion and, according to some critics, resulted in 
indecent and immoral behavior. However, the messages of these radical 
preachers resonated with those lower on the social ladder. Common people 
and American Indians loved the emotional, radical preaching of James 
Davenport, a college-educated preacher in New England. In 1743, in New 
London, Connecticut, Davenport and his followers built a bonfire and 
instructed the audience to throw their religious books into it. Davenport 
then turned his eye to their fancy clothing (“cambric caps, red-heeled 
sho[e]s, fans, necklaces, gloves”), all of which deserved to be burned. 
Davenport led by example, pulling off his own pants and throwing them on 
the fire. But this action went too far for some audience members. A woman 
snatched his clothes off the flames and threw them in his face, and his 
audience rebuked him. 


Many critics thought the emotional appeal of the “New Light” evangelical 
ministers was foolish and led to social chaos. The New Light ministers 
rejected the rationalism of the Enlightenment and appealed to the passions 
of the audience members rather than their reason, which resulted in 
emotional reaction and immediate conversion. The main source of 
opposition was conservative pastors of the established churches, 
particularly Anglicans and Congregationalists. These “Old Light” ministers 
insisted upon sober and rational sermons and religious practices and 
rejected the passionate New Light theology and style of the evangelical 
preachers. The Old Light ministers successfully banned the New Light 
ministers from preaching in several churches and towns. 


By the late 1740s, the New England revivals had cooled, but the Great 
Awakening’s effects were widespread and long-lasting as the fervor 
continued to spread to the southern colonies in the ensuing decades. The 
revivals had weakened the hold of the established churches in colonial 
America, and large numbers of Christians joined new evangelical churches 
like those of the Baptists or Methodists. 


The Great Awakening also contributed to colonial religious liberty by 
changing the balance of religious power. During the American Revolution 
and the struggle for individual liberty, Baptists used their new numbers and 
influence to challenge religious establishments, first in Virginia and then 
throughout the new nation. Many evangelicals called for an end to 
government-supported denominations, which received tax money and lands 
called “glebes” to support ministers and churches. After the Revolution, 
opposition to established churches helped inspire the First Amendment’s 
prohibition of the “establishment of religion” and its guarantee of “free 
exercise” of religion. The founders believed that freedom of conscience was 
an inalienable right of all individuals. The religious landscape of the new 
nation was never the same. 


The Great Awakening helped prepare the colonies for the American 
Revolution. Its ethos strengthened the appeal of the ideals of liberty, and its 
ministers and the members of the new evangelical faiths strongly supported 
the Revolution. The drive for religious liberty against a tyrannical religious 
authority fed into the movement for civil liberty against the unjust political 
authority of the British in the 1770s. Likewise, the evangelical teaching that 
each individual believer was equal before God made it easier for people to 
accept the radical implications of democracy and to question authority. 
Thus, the same movement that sent Nathan Cole sprinting out of his field 
that October morning helped set the stage for American independence. The 
Great Awakening was the most significant religious and cultural upheaval 
in colonial American history, and helped forge U.S. civil and religious 
liberties emerging in the mid-eighteenth century. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the Evangelical teaching of the Great Awakening 
challenged barriers based on social class. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Great Awakening laid some of the groundwork for the 
American Revolution. 
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Explain the connections between the Great Awakening and the first 
clause of the First Amendment. 
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Benjamin Franklin and the American Enlightenment 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the different goals and interests of European 
leaders and colonists affected how they viewed themselves and their 
relationship with Britain 


Written by: Thomas Kidd, Baylor University 


Benjamin Franklin stood on the corner of Fourth and Arch Streets in 
Philadelphia and took in the massive unfinished building in front of him. He 
remembered how nine years earlier, in 1740, the hall, constructed for the 
celebrated evangelical preacher George Whitefield, had been the largest in 
Philadelphia. Now it stood empty, and Franklin pondered what it might 
become. At forty-three years old, he was a savvy entrepreneur. In 1728, he 
had set up a printing house where he published several different 
newspapers, printed hundreds of books on a variety of topics, and, most 
famously, wrote his popular yearly Poor Richard’s Almanack. Franklin’s 
“Poor Richard” offered witty advice and practical tips, encouraging 
colonists to be thrifty, hard-working, and disciplined. The Almanack was a 
smashing success, running for twenty-eight years and selling ten thousand 
copies annually. 


Franklin was an important American scientist, inventor, and printer who 
was part of the larger Enlightenment, or Age of Reason. The Enlightenment 
was an international conversation of ideas that took place in the eighteenth 
century to increase and classify knowledge about the natural world and 
human condition through reason and experimentation. Scientists and other 
thinkers joined learned scientific societies, corresponded with one another, 
and published their discoveries in scientific journals. Their goals were to 
improve society and humanity. 


Although Franklin made plenty of money from his printing, he also 
believed his work served a greater civic and humane purpose. Newspapers, 
magazines, and pamphlets were like little beacons of light, spreading 
knowledge among citizens throughout the land. Printing also helped keep 
government from becoming corrupt. Franklin remembered how, in 1733, 
authorities had dragged the New York newspaperman John Peter Zenger 
into court for criticizing the royal governor, William Cosby. Zenger’s 
newspaper published articles suggesting that the governor had fired colonial 
justices who refused to increase his salary. Zenger was found not guilty of 
libel in the landmark case for freedom of the press. However, colonial 
authorities continued their attempts to censor newspapers. Franklin knew he 
had to be clever in using satire and anonymously written pieces if he were 
to criticize the government in print. 


As he studied the giant assembly hall, he wondered how it might serve the 
cause of enlightening the city’s young men. Franklin believed it was critical 
for the citizenry in colonial America to be well educated. Along with others 
who shared the Enlightenment ideals of reason and free inquiry, he felt 
moral virtue was formed through learning. A virtuous people could then 
govern themselves in their colonial legislatures and town meetings. In 
addition to his work as a printer, Franklin had worked hard to spread 
knowledge throughout the city and improve civic life. In 1727, he created a 
debating society called the Junto that discussed new ideas, and in 1731, he 
founded the first public lending library in the colonies, the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, to promote civic knowledge and virtue. He also 
helped found a hospital, a fire company, and the militia. Now, in the 1740s, 
a new idea came into Franklin’s mind as he stood in front of the empty 
speaking hall. Perhaps this building could be a place of instruction, a 
beacon of light that would shed rays of truth throughout the colonies. 


Franklin quickly drew up a plan for this institution, the Academy of 
Pennsylvania (later renamed the University of Pennsylvania). All the other 
colonial colleges had been founded for religious purposes. For example, 
Harvard College was established in the 1630s to train Puritan ministers. By 
the early 1700s, it was still committed to Christianity, but it taught its 
Congregationalist ministers the new “rational” theology instead of Calvinist 
doctrine. In 1701, a rival institution, Yale College, was founded by 


ministers who hoped it would maintain traditional Calvinist theology. The 
College of William & Mary (1693) was run by Virginian Anglicans, and 
evangelical Presbyterians founded the College of New Jersey (later 
Princeton University) in 1746. Franklin wanted his Academy to be 
different. Instead of primarily training ministers, it would educate young 
men to be successful businessmen and public servants. 


Unlike other colonial colleges, the Academy would not be run by one 
Christian denomination. Franklin, who grew up in a strict Calvinist family, 
had gradually come to think that true religion was about moral virtue rather 
than a particular set of doctrines. He was skeptical about traditional 
Christian teaching on salvation, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the Trinity. 
He was also convinced, like other Enlightenment thinkers, that the best way 
for a society to promote virtue was to tolerate all religious beliefs. 
Governments should not support one particular religion, Franklin argued, 
but instead trust that truth would prevail through inquiry. His belief in 
toleration extended to the Academy’s Board of Trustees, which comprised 
members of several different Christian denominations. 


As plans came together for the Academy, Franklin embraced another idea. 
Instead of following the traditional curriculum, in which students studied 
ancient languages and Roman and Greek classics, the Academy would 
teach students knowledge of contemporary arts and sciences. Franklin was a 
scientist who argued that the Academy should teach “practical knowledge.” 
Such an education would equip young men to make a good living and to be 
active citizens. The trustees of the Academy did not share Franklin’s vision, 
however, and ultimately chose a more traditional curriculum. 


Franklin, perhaps the colonies’ most prominent Enlightenment thinker, 
most famously contributed to human knowledge with his innovative 
scientific discoveries. He began wondering whether lightning were a form 
of electricity. In 1750, he published an article suggesting that this could be 
proven by flying a kite in a lightning storm. Two years later, Franklin 
decided to try. He stepped out into the streets of Philadelphia as thunder 
crashed and lightning streaked across the sky and released into the stormy 
air a kite with a key tied to its string. He watched as the loose threads of the 
string began to repel each other and, as he moved his hand close to the key, 


saw it spark. He had proven that lightning was electricity. Franklin won 
international acclaim as a man of science and corresponded with many of 
the most important scientists throughout the colonies and Europe ((Link]). 


Benjamin West painted Benjamin Franklin Drawing Electricity from 
the Sky sometime around 1816. By surrounding Franklin with cherubs, 
what statement was West making about him and his contributions to 
academia? 


Though that was Franklin’s most famous experiment, it was by no means 
his last. An endlessly curious man, Franklin invented bifocal glasses and a 
more fuel-efficient fireplace stove, studied the circulation of currents in the 
Atlantic Ocean, wrote about theories of light, and made scientific 
observations of meteorology, refrigeration, and conduction. He did not take 
out any patents to profit financially from his discoveries, because he wanted 
all humanity to benefit from the expansion of knowledge. He pursued his 
scientific work while continuing to publish through his printing press, 
serving as president of the American Philosophical Society and colonial 
America’s Postmaster General, and working tirelessly as a political theorist 
and statesman. Franklin exemplified the enthusiasm and optimism of the 
Enlightenment. Like Thomas Jefferson and other men and women of the 
Enlightenment, he believed in the promise of reason and scientific 
discovery for progress. The new nation that Franklin helped found reflected 
many of his values: freedom of the press, freedom of religion, the 
importance of education and learning, healthy civic institutions, and 
knowledge held by a self-governing citizenry. Franklin’s work as a printer, 
scientist, and politician helped shed the light of liberty across a new nation. 
Over the next few decades, the Founders contributed to the American 
Enlightenment associated with creating a political novus ordo seclorum—a 
“new order for the ages.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Benjamin Franklin influenced the development of 
democracy in the mid-eighteenth century. 
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Explain how Benjamin Franklin’s scientific ideas and practices 
influenced colonial society. 
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Albany Plan of Union 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the different goals and interests of European 
leaders and colonists affected how they viewed themselves and their 
relationship with Britain 


Written by: Timothy J. Shannon, Gettysburg College 


In 1753, tensions on the American frontier were high because European 
rivals France and Great Britain were nearly at war over their competing 
imperial claims in North America. Meanwhile, a group of Mohawk Indians 
traveled to New York City, where they declared an end to the alliance 
between the British colonies and Iroquois nations. The Mohawks were the 
easternmost nation in the Iroquois Confederacy (the other five nations in the 
confederacy were the Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas). They were also key players in the Covenant Chain, the alliance 
that kept the peace between the Iroquois and the northern British colonies. 
When the British crown learned of the Mohawks’ complaints about land 
frauds and diplomatic neglect, it ordered the colonial governments to 
convene a meeting in Albany to address these grievances and restore the 
alliance. 


Seven colonies—Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland—sent delegations to 
Albany in June 1754, where they negotiated with approximately 150 
Iroquois. Albany had long served as the geographic center of the Covenant 
Chain, and it had hosted many previous intercolonial treaty conferences. 
This one, which eventually became known as the Albany Congress, was 
different because of the unprecedented number of colonies represented and 
because of the urgency of the situation. Britain could not afford to go to war 
against France if the Iroquois were not willing at least to remain neutral. 


The colonial delegates turned their attention first to renewing the Covenant 
Chain, which involved exchanging speeches with the Iroquois and 
providing them with presents. The Crown and colonial governments 
donated trade goods as material evidence of British regard for their Indian 
allies. In addition to conducting their business with the Iroquois, the 
delegates addressed the issue of intercolonial union. Unity among the 
colonies was an elusive goal because of their many political, economic, 
religious, and cultural differences. 


Benjamin Franklin had first proposed the idea of an intercolonial 
government in 1751, and a month before the Albany Congress convened, he 
had published his famous “Join, or Die” cartoon in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette ({link]). The political cartoon showed a snake cut into several 
pieces, which Franklin used to warn his readers about the dangers of 
division in the face of French encroachments on British claims to the Ohio 
Valley. 


JOIN, o DIE 


On May 9, 1754, 
this political 
cartoon by 
Benjamin 
Franklin 
appeared in the 
Pennsylvania 
Gazette. Note 
that some of the 
Colonies are not 
listed, because 
Franklin lumped 
the New England 
Colonies 


together, and 
excluded Georgia 
and Delaware, 
the latter of 
which was then 
part of 
Pennsylvania. 


As a member of the Pennsylvania delegation in 1754, Franklin drafted 
"Short hints towards a scheme for uniting the Northern Colonies" before 
arriving in Albany and circulated it among some friends. Other delegates 
also arrived in Albany ready to discuss forging such a union to counter the 
growing threat on the frontier. Massachusetts and Connecticut authorized 
their delegations to address the matter, reflecting the New England 
colonies’ long experience of cooperating in their Indian relations and 
military affairs. Other colonial governments were more suspicious of any 
plans that might limit their autonomy, however, so most of the delegates 
arrived in Albany either without authorization to discuss union or with 
express instructions not to do so. 


Despite this lack of a mandate, the delegates in Albany formed a 
committee to draft a plan of union, taking Franklin’s “Short Hints” as their 
starting point. Delegations from each colony were to form an intercolonial 
legislature called the Grand Council, with representation apportioned 
according to each colony’s contribution to a common treasury. A royally 
appointed President General was to work with the Grand Council in the 
Same manner that a royal governor worked with a colonial assembly, having 
the power to command troops, to negotiate treaties and land purchases with 
Indians, and to oversee the formation of new colonies in the continent’s 
interior. 


The Albany Plan of Union was a creative response to the problems facing 
the colonies on the eve of the French and Indian War, but it failed to 
impress the colonial governments or policymakers in Britain. When the 
delegates carried the plan back to their home governments, they found their 


efforts greeted mostly by indifference or hostility. None of the colonial 
assemblies endorsed it. The king’s ministers dismissed it as a threat to royal 
powers in colonial affairs and only appointed two royal superintendents 
who would oversee the fur trade, land purchases, and diplomacy with 
Indian nations. 


During the Revolutionary era, creating an American political union again 
became important, but patriots did not cite the Albany Plan as an influence 
when they attended the Stamp Act Congress (1765), adopted the Articles of 
Confederation (1777), or ratified the Constitution (1788). Despite his 
presence in the Continental Congress and Constitutional Convention, 
Franklin never explicitly linked the Articles of Confederation or the 
Constitution to the Albany Plan either. Rather, in his Autobiography, he 
postulated that had the Albany Plan been adopted in 1754, it might have 
very well prevented the crisis that drove the colonies and Britain apart a 
generation later. 


Some historians have argued that the Albany Plan is evidence of American 
Indian influence on the ideas that have shaped U.S. democracy and 
federalism. Proponents of the “Iroquois Influence Thesis” claim that 
Franklin and several other founders were keen observers of American 
Indian government, and that, in particular, they were impressed with the 
way the Iroquois nations used their confederation to preserve their security 
and power. In a letter he wrote in 1751, Franklin cited the Iroquois as an 
example of successful political union, stating, “It would be a very strange 
Thing, if six Nations of ignorant Savages, should be capable of forming a 
Scheme for such an Union, and be able to execute it in such a Manner, as 
that it has subsisted Ages, and appears indissoluble; and yet that a like 
Union should be impracticable for ten or a Dozen English Colonies, to 
whom it is more necessary, and must be more advantageous; and who 
cannot be supposed to want an equal Understanding of their Interests.” 
Franklin never expressed curiosity about how “ignorant Savages” formed or 
operated the Iroquois Confederacy, however. The other founders of the 
American nation, when they exhibited any familiarity with the Iroquois, 
shared similar sentiments, praising the Iroquois for their military power and 
political unity but generally dismissing them and other American Indians as 
savages who possessed no government worthy of study or imitation. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how reaction to Benjamin Franklin’s idea for the Albany Plan 


of Union reflected prevailing political thought at the mid-point of the 
eighteenth century in British North America. 
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A Clash of Empires: The French and Indian War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Seven Years’ War (the French and 
Indian War) 


Written by: Timothy J. Shannon, Gettysburg College 


The French and Indian War was the climactic struggle between Great 
Britain and France for imperial control of North America. The war began in 
1754, when a young Virginia militia officer named George Washington 
engaged in a skirmish with a party of French soldiers, and it ended six years 
later when the governor-general of New France surrendered to a British 
army at Montreal. The conflict was part of a much larger global struggle 
known as the Seven Years’ War that began in 1756 and ended in 1763 
among Britain, France, and several other European nations. Although the 
French and Indian War was only one of several Anglo-French conflicts in 
North America, it was exceptional for its scale and its influence on the lives 
of American Indians and colonists. 


Unlike many earlier Anglo-French wars, the French and Indian War 
originated in North America, in a remote region known as the Ohio country. 
In the early 1750s, this land became the center of a three-way contest 
among American Indians, the French, and the British. A loose confederacy 
of Indian nations dominated by the Delawares, Shawnees, and Senecas 
populated the Ohio country after migrating from other regions taken over 
by colonists. There they found a new homeland rich with natural resources, 
especially the animals that supplied the fur trade. British and French traders 
competed with each other for this business. The Indians generally preferred 
British trade goods, which were cheaper and more plentiful, but they had 
better relations with the French because of New France’s effective 
missionary work and diplomacy among Indian nations living along the 


Great Lakes. Regardless of their preference for the French or British, the 
Ohio Indians shared a common desire to keep European soldiers and settlers 
out of their territory. 


Tensions in the Ohio country heated up in 1753, when the French sent 
troops to fortify the passage from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. This move 
was intended to cement the French claim to the region and to open a route 
through the interior of the continent that would connect the French colonies 
in Canada and Louisiana. Virginia and Pennsylvania had their own designs 
on the Ohio country. Fur traders from both colonies were active there, and 
both claimed the Ohio country by right of their original royal charters. 
Pennsylvania, which lacked a militia because of its Quaker origins, was 
slow to mobilize against the French, but Virginia acted more forcefully. Its 
governor, Robert Dinwiddie, was an investor in the Ohio Company, a group 
of entrepreneurs who hoped to profit by opening western lands to settlers. 
When he learned that the French were occupying the Ohio country, he sent 
twenty-one-year-old militia officer George Washington to drive them out. 


In his first mission to the Ohio country in 1753, Washington delivered a 
diplomatic warning to the French, telling them they were encroaching on 
British territory. The French officers he met politely rebuffed him, and he 
was disturbed by the efforts he witnessed among the French to win over the 
Ohio Indians, including his own guide, an influential Seneca named 
Tanaghrisson. In spring 1754, Governor Dinwiddie sent Washington back to 
the Ohio country, this time with an army of two hundred militiamen and 
orders to defend Virginia’s claim to the Forks of the Ohio (modern 
Pittsburgh). For a guide, Washington again relied on Tanaghrisson, who led 
him to a party of French soldiers near the British encampment. 


In an ill-advised surprise dawn attack, Washington and his men killed 
several French soldiers and wounded their commander, Ensign Joseph 
Coulon de Jumonville. Washington believed he had prevented a French 
attack on his own men, but Jumonville insisted he had only been on a 
diplomatic mission, carrying a message from his commander at the French 
post Fort Duquesne. His protests were cut short when Tanaghrisson stepped 
forward and killed him with a tomahawk blow to his skull, a move likely 


intended to force the British into a more aggressive stance against the 
French. 


After Jumonville’s death, a shaken Washington had his men build a 
stockade that he named Fort Necessity, in anticipation of a counterattack 
from Fort Duquesne ([link]). A superior force of French soldiers and Indian 
watriors soon surrounded the outnumbered and inexperienced Americans. 
The French and Indians fired on the garrison from covered positions, 
demoralizing Washington’s men and exhausting his supplies. Washington 
decided his only option was to surrender, and he claimed he unwittingly 
signed articles of capitulation, written in French, that described him as 
responsible for the “assassination” of Jumonville. This inadvertent 
admission became the basis for the French declaration of war against 
Britain. 


THE NIGHT COUNCIL AT FORT. NEGESSITY 


This engraving by an unknown artist depicts an evening council of 
George Washington at Fort Necessity. Take a closer look at the details 
the artist includes. Who is attending the council? What resources are 
available to Washington and his men? 


In 1755, the British returned to the Ohio country, this time with an army of 
regulars and colonists commanded by General Edward Braddock, whom 
Washington served as an aide-de-camp. Braddock intended to lay siege to 
Fort Duquesne and then move north to attack the French at Fort Niagara, 
which guarded the passage from Canada to the Ohio country. Encumbered 
by artillery and a supply train, Braddock’s troops slowly cut a road through 
dense wilderness from Fort Cumberland on the Potomac River toward Fort 
Duquesne. After crossing the Monongahela River on the morning of July 9, 
Braddock’s army collided with a French and Indian force that took 
advantage of high ground and cover provided by the surrounding forest to 
rain their fire on the British. Braddock suffered a fatal wound and 
Washington narrowly escaped death himself. The destruction of Braddock’s 
army left the Ohio country firmly in control of the French. Indians allied 
with the French launched a devastating war against settlements along the 
Appalachian frontier from Pennsylvania to Virginia ([link]). 
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This map depicts the events of the French and Indian War. How much 
did the war affect the relative strength of Great Britain and France in 
North America? (attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, 
under CC BY 4.0 license) 


For the next three years, the British struggled to regain their position in the 
Ohio country. Promoted to colonel of a regiment of Virginia soldiers, 


Washington worked feverishly to build fortifications and restore security 
along the frontier. Like many other colonial Americans, he disliked the 
British policy that gave seniority to British army officers over American 
officers, regardless of their respective ranks. In 1758, he worked closely 
with British General John Forbes as Forbes planned a new expedition into 
the Ohio country. Washington wanted Forbes to follow Braddock’s route 
west, but Forbes decided instead to cut a new road west from the 
Susquehanna River. This route favored Pennsylvania’s claim to the Ohio 
country, and Washington resented Forbes for it. 


In November 1758, Forbes’s army forced the French to abandon Fort 
Duquesne, but Washington took little pleasure in the victory and soon 
returned to his home at Mount Vernon to resume his civilian life. Over the 
course of five years, he had learned much about military leadership and 
frontier warfare, but his ambitions to become a commissioned officer in the 
British regular army had been thwarted more often than helped by his 
British superiors. He had also lost several battles in the early part of the 
war, but nonetheless, he emerged as a war hero with a growing continental 
reputation. 


Shortly after Forbes’s victory, the British built Fort Pitt on the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne. This act, along with the British occupation of other French posts 
in the Great Lakes region, angered the Ohio Indians because they had been 
promised in 1758 that the British would evacuate their homelands after the 
war was won. The Indians were now entirely dependent on the British for 
their trade goods, and the roads built by Braddock and Forbes became 
routes for settlers to move into the region. 


Violence erupted in 1763 when Indians throughout the Great Lakes attacked 
western British posts and settlements. This conflict, named Pontiac’s War 
after the Ottawa chief who led the siege of Detroit, caused the British to 
issue the Proclamation of 1763, which prohibited land sales and settlement 
west of the Appalachians and kept soldiers stationed on the frontier to 
restore peace between Indians and colonists. That policy compounded the 
frustrations of colonists such as George Washington, who believed the 
Crown was denying them access to the lands they had helped conquer and 
had been promised as a bounty for their war service. Britain had won the 


French and Indian War and driven the French out of North America, but as 
a result, its empire suffered internal tensions that were to lead to revolution. 
Great Britain also amassed a massive war debt during the conflict and 
expected the colonies to begin paying more taxes as a share of their 
defense. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the extent to which the French and Indian War was an imperial 
conflict, as well as a frontier conflict. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the French and Indian War changed the relationship 
between the British and the American colonists. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


George Washington’s Letter to Governor Robert Dinwiddie: 
http://www.wvculture.org/history/frenchandindian/17560804washington.ht 
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Virginia Gazette Advertisement: 
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Wolfe at Quebec and the Peace of 1763 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Seven Years’ War (the French and 
Indian War) 


Written by: Timothy J. Shannon, Gettysburg College 


Although the French and Indian War started in the Ohio country, most of its 
battles were fought along the borderland separating French Canada from 
New England and New York. French and British soldiers built forts to assert 
control over important waterways and land routes in this region, while 
American Indians engaged in their own diplomacy and warfare to protect 
their homelands. 


In May 1756, General Louis-Joseph, marquis de Montcalm, arrived in 
Canada to lead the French war effort in North America. He sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River with an army of hundreds of regular soldiers in six French 
warships. Montcalm had little regard for the small-scale raiding tactics that 
had been the hallmark of French and Indian warfare in earlier colonial wars. 
Instead, he led armies composed of professional soldiers, Canadian 
militiamen, and Indians against British forts, relying on the siege tactics 
then commonly used in Europe. 


On the British side, a series of veteran officers came to mobilize the 
colonies and fight the war against the French and their Indian allies. After 
the death of General Edward Braddock in 1755, General John Campbell, 
the Earl of Loudoun, became the British commander-in-chief in America. 
He was succeeded by General Jeffery Amherst, who worked closely with 
General James Wolfe to execute British operations against Canada from 
1758 to 1760. These British generals quickly grew frustrated with the lack 
of cooperation they received from the colonial governments and the poor 


discipline among colonial troops. As the war progressed, they increasingly 
relied on professional soldiers and sailors from Britain for their operations 
and fought with European methods and tactics. 


The clash between the colonial and European ways of war was evident in 
two humiliating defeats suffered by the British at Oswego and Fort William 
Henry. Located on the southeastern shore of Lake Ontario, Oswego was an 
important fur-trading post that provided Britain’s sole access to the Great 
Lakes. Montcalm laid siege to Oswego in August 1756, and the post 
quickly fell because of poor leadership and morale among the colonial 
soldiers defending it ((link]). After the surrender, French-allied Indians 
attacked the garrison, taking scalps, British supplies, and captives despite 


the efforts of the French to protect their prisoners of war. 


This 1877 engraving depicts the defeat of the British by combined 
French and American Indian forces at Fort Oswego in 1756. 


The following summer, the same series of events unfolded on a larger scale 
when Montcalm attacked Fort William Henry, which guarded the passage 


from Lake Champlain to the Hudson River. This event became known 
among British colonists as the “Fort William Henry Massacre,” and it was 
later dramatized by novelist James Fenimore Cooper in his novel, The Last 
of the Mohicans (1826). Cooper’s portrayal of French treachery and Indian 
savagery became the most enduring image of the French and Indian War in 
U.S. arts and literature, but he took considerable liberties with his sources. 
Eyewitnesses at the time praised Montcalm and other French officers for 
trying to preserve the lives of the British. The Indians, who were not 
included when Montcalm and his British counterparts negotiated terms of 
surrender at Oswego and Fort William Henry, attacked the garrisons to 
acquire their traditional trophies of war. 


British fortunes in the war turned around when Prime Minister William Pitt 
re-oriented Britain’s resources away from the war’s European theater and 
toward North America. Pitt believed that Britain’s naval power gave it a 
considerable advantage over the French in America, and that British 
victories there could undermine the French war effort elsewhere. He 
secured greater cooperation from the colonial governments by promising to 
reimburse them for funds they expended on the war effort, and he sent tens 
of thousands of British soldiers and sailors to North America, thereby 
minimizing British dependence on colonial troops. Pitt’s policies expanded 
the war in North America to an unprecedented scale and committed Britain 
to the conquest of New France. 


Pitt’s strategy began to pay off in 1758. Under the leadership of Jeffery 
Amherst and James Wolfe, a massive amphibious force of British soldiers 
and sailors attacked Louisbourg, the French fortress that guarded the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River. After a seven-week siege, Louisbourg fell, 
opening a seaborne route for the British invasion of Canada. The following 
year, Amherst and Wolfe split their forces and attacked Canada from two 
directions. Amherst led an army northward from Albany, forcing the French 
to abandon their forts at Crown Point and Ticonderoga along Lake 
Champlain as he drove toward Montreal. Meanwhile, Wolfe led a fleet of 
British warships and troop transports up the St. Lawrence River for an 
amphibious assault on Quebec, the capital of New France. For several 
weeks, Wolfe bombarded the city with artillery fire and terrorized the 


surrounding countryside, but Montcalm’s forces hunkered down behind the 
city’s walls and tried to wait out Wolfe’s supplies and patience. 


On the night of September 12, Wolfe executed a daring maneuver, using the 
cover of darkness to have his men scale cliffs leading from the river to the 
Plains of Abraham, high ground west of Quebec. Early the next morning, 
Montcalm rushed to meet the enemy army that had suddenly appeared 
outside his city’s walls. In the ensuing battle, both Wolfe and Montcalm 
received fatal wounds. Wolfe died as the battle raged, but Montcalm 
survived until the next day. Despite the loss of their commander, the British 
broke the French lines and won a quick victory. Their moment of triumph 
was immortalized by American painter Benjamin West in his masterpiece 
The Death of General Wolfe (1770). British subjects on both sides of the 
Atlantic celebrated Wolfe as a national martyr, and in 1772, a monument in 
his honor was placed in London’s Westminster Abbey. The conquest of 
New France was completed nearly a year after Wolfe’s death, when 
Montreal surrendered to General Amherst ([link]). _ 


Benjamin West painted The Death of General Wolfe in 1770, more 


than a decade after British General James Wolfe was killed at the 
Battle of Quebec. What do the reactions of the people depicted in the 
painting suggest about the public’s opinion of the general? 


After the fall of Canada, the Seven Years’ War continued in theaters around 
the globe, finally ending in the Peace of Paris in 1763. For colonial 
Americans, the most significant results of this treaty were Britain’s 
acquisition of Canada from the French and of Florida from the Spanish. 
Britain now controlled all of North America east of the Mississippi River, 
but it also faced a host of new problems in governing its empire there. It 
had to incorporate a French-speaking population of former enemies, as well 
as restore peace among Indian nations that were anxious to resume the fur 
trade but resented the British army’s occupation of their homelands. 


Amherst tried to reduce the expenses of Britain’s Indian diplomacy by 
decreeing that Indian agents would no longer distribute trade goods as 
diplomatic gifts. He also mandated deep reductions in the amount of 
gunpowder traded to the American Indians formerly allied with the French. 
These policies angered Indians in the Great Lakes region, who believed 
Amherst was trying to enslave them. They rose up in Pontiac’s War in 1763, 
challenging British control of the trans-Appalachian West. This crisis led to 
the Crown’s imposition of the Proclamation of 1763, which forbade 
colonial land purchases and settlement west of the Appalachians until 
authorized by royal officials. The proclamation angered the colonists who 
felt entitled to expand onto new lands, based upon Lockean property rights 
to settle and improve property in recognition of their sacrifice and 
contribution to the war effort. Despite the Proclamation, settlers still moved 
west. 


The conquest of Canada had been a stunning victory for Britain but also an 
expensive one. Britain’s national debt doubled during the Seven Years’ War, 
and now the Crown had to figure out a way to pay for governing its new 
North American dominions. Britain had to maintain thousands of troops on 
distant frontiers and pay the salaries of officials charged with governing 
vast new territory. Beginning in 1764, the British Parliament passed a series 


of acts intended to strengthen British rule in the colonies and extract from 
the inhabitants more taxes and customs revenues. These new policies 
angered the colonists, who had incurred substantial war debts of their own 
and were tired of being treated like second-class citizens. The colonists’ 
persistent opposition to British taxation without representation eventually 
led to revolution. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the major turning point in the French and Indian War. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


The French and Indian War ended with a British victory, but created 
several new problems. Explain. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link] 


Primary Sources 


Treaty of Paris 1763: https://avalon.law.yale.edu/18th_ century/paris763.asp 
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Pilgrims to the New World 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various European colonies developed and 
expanded from 1607 to 1754 

e Explain how and why environmental and other factors shaped the 
development and expansion of various British colonies that developed 
and expanded from 1607 to 1754 


Written by: Author: Malcolm Gaskill, University of East Anglia 


The Mayflower set sail from the English port of Plymouth on September 6, 
1620. A leaky old wine ship, it carried 102 passengers, plus around thirty 
crewmen and various livestock. The passengers were mostly English 
members of a dissenting Separatist congregation that had lived in exile in 
the Dutch city of Leiden, together with their servants. Also traveling on the 
Mayflower were people the other passengers called “strangers.” These were 
a mixed group of emigrants recruited by the Merchant Adventurers, a 
trading company based in London that had invested in the journey as a 
commercial opportunity. 


Separatists were those men and women who believed the Protestant 
Reformation should have swept all remnants of the old Catholic ritual out 
of the Church of England. Whereas English Puritans wanted to purify the 
Church of England from within, Separatists did not believe this was 
possible and left the church instead. They refused to abide by the teaching 
of the Church of England (the established or orthodox faith of the land), 
were persecuted, and fled England for Holland and then New England. 
Their chronicler and later governor of the Plymouth Colony, William 
Bradford, described their plight: “Religion has been disgraced, the godly 
grieved, afflicted, persecuted, and many exiled, while others have lost their 
lives in prisons and other ways; on the other hand, sin has been 


countenanced, ignorance, profanity, and atheism have increased, and the 
papists have been encouraged to hope again.” 


The group of Separatists remained in Holland for a decade, suffering 
persecution and corrupting worldliness. With religious and political 
tensions rising in Europe, they feared for their security and freedom. Faced 
with these fears, they saw an alternative in the wilderness of North 
America. Perhaps there they could find the freedom to pursue their faith and 
live away from the corrupting influence of the Old World and establish a 
pure church. They had a choice of whether to remain in the known world 
and risk continuing persecution or whether to face the dangers of the 
Atlantic and an unknown continent on which to build a pure church. They 
chose the path fraught with many difficulties and dangers. They would be 
pilgrims to the new world. 


The ocean crossing was particularly stormy, terrifying everyone on board, 
especially when a cracked beam threatened to sink the ship. The passengers 
suffered seasickness and scurvy during the miserable journey and wondered 
whether they would arrive safely at distant shores. They decided to trust the 
will of God, and they bravely proceeded. The journey took eight weeks, 
during which two people died and two babies were born. On November 9, 
the group sighted Cape Cod, which was several hundred miles north of their 
intended destination in Virginia. 


With North America in sight, this group, later known as the Pilgrims, had to 
determine the kind of community they were creating. Some passengers 
were unhappy with the decision to stay in Cape Cod rather than continue to 
their original destination. The resulting friction led them to draw up an 
improvised means of preserving order and governing the colony according 
to just principles—the “Mayflower Compact”: 


Having undertaken, for the glory of God and advancements of the 
Christian faith and honour of our king and country, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, [we] do by 
these presents .. . covenant and combine ourselves together into a 
civil body politic; for our better ordering and preservation and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, 


constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the colony, 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience. 


Those who signed the document bound themselves to a rule of law and 
cooperation for the common good in facing the dangers ahead. They were 
now knit together into a government and a civil society. They decided that 
they would seek the common good through good government rather than 
merely their own private self-interests ([link]). 
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The Mayflower Compact was the first governing 
document of the Plymouth Colony. It was written and 
signed aboard the ship in 1620, and no original drafts 

survive. This copy from about 1645 was transcribed by 

William Bradford, who served as governor of the 

Plymouth Colony on and off for about thirty years 

between 1621 and 1657. 


The first scouts went ashore on November 11 and took maize from 
American Indians’ grain stores; there is some question whether they stole it 
or paid for it. They had very few provisions and faced a brutal winter during 
which their clothes froze on their bodies. When, the following month, 
Nauset Indians fired arrows at them, the scouts decided to sail across Cape 
Cod Bay and settle there instead. Meanwhile, their fellow migrants 
remained on the Mayflower, suffering from cold, malnutrition, and disease. 
The survival of the colony was very much in doubt. 


The survivors did not disembark until March 1621, by which time half the 
passengers and crew had died. They named their new home Plymouth, after 
their place of departure, but the American Indians who had lived there had 
named it Patuxet ({link]). Bradford, soon to be governor of the new colony, 
recorded how the Pilgrims “fell upon their knees and blessed the God of 


heaven who had brought them over the vast and furious ocean, and 
delivered them from all the perils and miseries thereof, again to set their 


MTL eam 


French explorer Samuel de Champlain drew this map of Plymouth 
harbor in 1605, approximately sixteen years before the Pilgrims 
disembarked from the Mayflower. The wigwams and fields of the 
native people of Patuxet are clearly shown. As it did elsewhere in the 
New World, contact with Europeans proved devastating to the Indians 
because they had no immunities to the diseases Europeans carried. 


After disembarking, the Pilgrims were met with more reminders of death: 
Littering the beach were the bleached bones of American Indians who had 
had earlier contact with Europeans and been wiped out by diseases to which 
they had no immunity. Bradford interpreted the death of the local 
population as part of a divine plan for the Pilgrims to create a 


commonwealth in North America and spread the gospels to “godless 
Indians.” 


The Pilgrims, the “strangers,” and the crew hauled the ship’s cannon up the 
hill, where they built a defensive timber fortress within which their 
settlement of homesteads and storehouses took shape. Massasoit, chief of 
the Wampanoag confederation, sent an envoy, Squanto, who had survived 
the epidemic at Patuxet, probably because he had been a slave in London 
and had acquired some immunity there. Squanto and another American 
Indian, Samoset, gave the Pilgrims invaluable advice on how to plant 
maize, and together the English colonists celebrated their first harvest with 
some ninety Wampanoags in the fall of 1621 to thank God for the bounty 
and their survival. Colonial Americans continued to hold occasional days of 
thanksgiving to thank God, and days of prayer and fasting to seek 
forgiveness. The story of the Pilgrims crossing the Atlantic in the 
Mayflower to escape religious persecution and live freely and independently 
in North America is commemorated each November as Thanksgiving Day. 


In 1630, the Pilgrims were followed by four hundred nonseparatist Puritans 
who sought, in the words of Governor John Winthrop, to establish a “city 
upon a hill” at Massachusetts Bay. That beachhead sparked a massive 
migration of more than fifteen thousand settlers in the next decade. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how cultural interaction and competition affected the lives of 
American Indians once the Pilgrims established Plymouth. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how ideas about American democracy began to form when the 
Pilgrims arrived. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


The Mayflower Compact: 
https://www. gilderlehrman.org/sites/default/files/inline- 
pdfs/The%20Mayflower%20Compact.pdf 
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King Philip’s War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why interactions between various European nations 
and American Indians changed over time 


Written by: Michael Tougias, Independent Historian 


In what is now Massachusetts, the period between the Pilgrims’ landing in 
1620 and the 1661 death of Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoag 
confederation, was one of mostly peaceful coexistence between the 
colonists and the local tribes. The American Indians, however, were 
suffering. Their population had been decimated by European diseases. 
Moreover, they had lost tribal lands due to legal sales to the colonists and 
illegal land grabs, which meant they had less area for hunting and 
agriculture. It was clear to American Indian leaders that English power was 
eee while the power of the Indians was declining ([link]). 

Tribal Lands During King ewe s War 


This map indicates the domains of New England’s native inhabitants in 
1670, a few years before King Philip’s War. (attribution: Copyright 
Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 license) 


Upon Massasoit’s death, his two sons took control of the Pokanoket tribe 
within the Wampanoag confederation of Indians. Massasoit’s elder son, 
Wamasutta (also known as Alexander), died under mysterious circumstances 
after having been interrogated by Plymouth authorities about rumors that 
the Pokanokets were amassing muskets and discussing possible warfare. 
Wamasutta’s brother, Metacom (also known as King Philip), now took 
control of the Pokanokets. He knew what was coming and had to decide 
how he would react to the expansion of the English. “I am determined not 
to live until I have no Country,” he said. An act of violence would be the 
catalyst for his decision to fight the English. 


Tensions increased further in 1674 when the English accused the 
Pokanokets of killing one of their interpreters, a Christian Indian named 
John Sassamon. Sassamon had recently decided to live among the English, 
and his body was discovered in a pond under the winter ice. His death was 
thought accidental until another Christian Indian, Patuckson, accused three 
Pokanokets of murdering Sassamon. An English court of twelve jurors and 
an auxiliary Indian jury found the three Pokanokets guilty of the murder 
and hanged them. Just one year later, the situation reached a boiling point 
when Philip’s warriors, probably without his consent, killed some English 
cattle in the town of Swansea. The English responded by shooting one of 
the warriors. The war had begun. 


Wampanoag warriors were quickly joined by warriors of the Nipmuck and 
many smaller tribes along the Connecticut River. In the opening months of 
the war, the Indians were highly successful through a combination of 
raiding English frontier towns, killing hundreds of settlers, and ambushing 
the English militia. In fact, one of the worst losses suffered by the English 
was the ambush at Bloody Brook (in South Deerfield, MA), when Indian 
warriors killed 76 colonists in a lightning-fast strike. They also attacked 
several towns, including Brookfield and Springfield. After driving off an 


attacking Indian army, the English sent one hundred American Indian 
women and children into slavery. 


Meanwhile, the Wampanoag and their allies captured English colonists 
who, if they survived, might be released in exchange for ransom payments. 
One such colonist was Mary Rowlandson from Lancaster, who suffered 
more than two months of captivity. She later chronicled her ordeal in a best- 
selling book, describing how the band of American Indians who held her 
was always on the move and hungry ((link]). Their forced mobility impeded 
the Indians’ ability to conduct warfare, but they were not able to grow their 
crops, because the colonists had located many of their villages and burned 
them to the ground. The American Indians conducted what now is called 
guerrilla warfare, but being constantly on the move was wearing them 
down. 


(a) (b) 


Puritan Mary Rowlandson wrote her captivity narrative, (a) the front 


cover of which is shown here, after her capture during King Philip’s 

War. Her narrative tells of her treatment by the Indians, as well as of 

her meetings with the (b) Wampanoag leader Metacom (King Philip), 
shown in a contemporary portrait. 


Because the English were losing the war in the opening months, they took a 
calculated gamble and planned an attack on the powerful Narragansetts. 
The Narragansetts (living in what is now Rhode Island) were a neutral tribe, 
but the colonists feared they would soon join King Philip’s warriors and the 
other hostile tribes. English authorities decided a sneak attack on the 
Narragansetts was worth the risk, and in December 1675, Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, Plymouth Colony, Rhode Island, and Connecticut sent one 
thousand militia to spring an attack on a major Narragansett winter 
encampment. Between three hundred and six hundred Narragansett warriors 
and men, women, and children were killed in the assault, as were many of 
the colonists. The Narragansetts retaliated by raiding several English towns 
and killing many colonists in the first four months of 1676. 


The attacking English had been assisted by Mohegans, illustrating that not 
all the Indians of New England were aligned with Philip in the uprising. 
The inability of the tribes to unite against the English was a major reason 
the tide of the war shifted in the spring of 1676. Friendly Indians acted as 
guides for the English, helping prevent the English from walking into 
ambushes. One English militiaman, Captain Benjamin Church, became very 
adept at learning from his Indian allies, and he had considerable success 
killing and capturing hostile American Indians. 


The battle that broke the back of the Indian war effort occurred at modern- 
day Turners Falls in May 1676. American Indians had used Peskeompskut, 
a village on the banks of the river, as a place to rest and resupply before 
setting out on more raids. They must have believed they were relatively safe 
because the village was north of any sizable English town, so they posted 
few guards. However, Captain William Turner marched his troops north 
from the Hadley, Northampton, area and surrounded the village during the 
night. At dawn, the soldiers attacked, killing many unsuspecting Indians. 


By June 1676, it was clear to the Indians that the English were just too 
strong in southern New England. Many went north and joined the Abenakis. 
Others surrendered, only to be either executed or sold into slavery to toil in 
the sugarcane fields of Bermuda or the Caribbean. King Philip returned to 
his home grounds at Mount Hope (Bristol, Rhode Island) with a handful of 
Indians still loyal to him. Perhaps he knew the war was over and wanted to 
go down fighting in the land he knew best. But his stay at Mount Hope was 
short. Benjamin Church, using friendly Indians as guides, tracked him down 
with the help of one of Metacom’s men who betrayed him. Church located 
Metacom’s camp; a handful of Indians still loyal to Metacom were hiding in 
the woods alongside their leader. Church positioned his men in a wide circle 
around the camp, so that if Metacom and his men tried to flee, they would 
be intercepted by musket fire. Church chronicled in his diary what 
happened next. When Metacom realized he was discovered, he ran within 
range of an Englishman and his Indian ally. “They let him come fair within 
shot,” Church recorded, “and the Englishman’s gun missing fire, he bid the 
Indian to fire away, and he did so to purpose: sent one musket bullet 
through his heart, and another not above two inches from it. He fell upon 
his face in the mud and water, with his gun under him.” 


With Metacom dead and the remaining hostile Indians fleeing to northern 
New England, the war in Massachusetts and Rhode Island sputtered to an 
end. It was the costliest war in American history in terms of casualties as a 
percentage of the population. The American Indians were driven out of 
their villages in southern New England, but the colonists suffered almost as 
much: More than half the English settlements were attacked during the war, 
and many colonists were left homeless. The king of England responded by 
tightening the reins on New England’s freedom, which the colonists later 
resisted. 


Many of the American Indians who survived the war sought their revenge 
by aligning themselves with the French in Canada. Not long after King 
Philip’s War ended, the long nightmare of the French and Indian Wars 
began. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain what caused the conflict between English settlers and 
American Indians in New England. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impact of King Philip’s War on the English settlers. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


King Philip Relates Indian Complaints about the English Settlers: 
http://historymatters.gmu.edu/d/6226 


Suggested Resources 


Demos, John. The Unredeemed Captive: A Family Story from Early 
America. New York: Vintage, 1995. 


Leach, Douglas Edward. Flintlock and Tomahawk: New England in King 
Philip’s War. Woodstock: Countryman Press, 2009. Orig. pub. 1958. 


Lepore, Jill. The Name of War: King Philip’s War and the Origins of 
American Identity. New York: Vintage, 1998. 


Mandell, Daniel R. King Philip’s War: Colonial Expansion, Native 
Resistance, and the End of Indian Sovereignty. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 2010. 


Schultz, Eric B. and Michael J. Tougias. King Philip’s War: The History 
and Legacy of America’s Forgotten Conflict. Woodstock: Countryman 
Press, 1999. 


Colonial Identity: English or American? 


Written by: (Claim A) Malcolm Gaskill, University of East Anglia; 
(Claim B) Phillip Hamilton, Christopher Newport University 


Issue on the Table 


Did the colonists have an English or American identity? 


Instructions 


Read each historian’s argument in response to the question presented, 
paying close attention to each author’s supporting evidence and reasoning. 
Then, complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the views in 
these essays are not necessarily the views of the scholars themselves but 
illustrative of larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


It is easy to assume that settlers in English North America had always felt 
alienated from Britain and its empire—why else would they have left home 
to start a new life abroad? But their transition in identity was slower and 
more complicated than it first appears. Throughout the seventeenth century, 
when the first permanent colonies were established in America, most 
settlers’ identities remained stubbornly “English” rather than anything that 
could meaningfully be called “American.” 


English people lived within an intricate structure of ideology, institutions, 
laws, and customs. The reign of Elizabeth I (1558-1603) promoted a sense 
of national pride, especially in opposition to Catholic Spain. By the time of 
the exploratory voyages to America in the 1580s, most English people were 


content with the unitary rule of a Protestant queen and her Church of 
England. Away from the center of government in London, England was 
governed by a hierarchy of unpaid amateur officials, from justices of the 
peace down to village churchwardens and constables. This dispersed 
network of power, where local custom tempered centralized law, was 
popular and effective. Common law was in any case closely related to 
custom, rooted in the “ancient constitution” dating back to the Magna Carta 
(“the Great Charter”) of 1215, which curbed royal excesses. 


Most migrants to North America just wanted a better standard of living and 
were eager to recreate English institutions and cling to English identity. In 
addition, many returned to England after a few years, either because they 
had never intended to stay or because their plans went awry. The English 
Civil War that erupted in 1642 between Parliament and King Charles I 
prompted one-sixth of the men who had arrived in the colonies over the 
previous decade to go home to fight. Even those who stayed in America 
preserved strong emotional ties with England, reinforced through 
connections of family and friendship lasting many decades. Many settlers, 
more so in Virginia and Maryland than in Massachusetts, remained loyal to 
the king. On both sides of the political divide, men were bound to England 
by trade and property interests, religious affiliations, and sheer nostalgia for 
what they persisted in calling “the motherland.” 


The middle years of the seventeenth century divided loyalties in English 
America much as they did in England. The anxious desire of colonists to 
remain culturally English can be seen in petitions to the crown, asserting the 
political rights of freeborn Englishmen. These petitioners were more 
volubly English than their brethren at home who took their liberties for 
granted. Pledges of allegiance to Magna Carta and the ancient constitution 
became even more explicit when colonists protested the hated Navigation 
Acts of the mid-1600s. The passage of the acts made Englishmen abroad 
feel like foreigners, hardening anxieties of no longer being English—at 
least in the same way that people in England felt English. Yet the 
Navigation Acts, like all unpopular English legislation, were hard to 
enforce at a distance of three thousand miles. This created a kind of de facto 
autonomy in economic life, reinforced by the hard commercial fact that the 
colonies had raw materials that England had to buy. 


Economic assertiveness was bound up with political self-determination. By 
1700, local assemblies across English America, legitimately created for 
day-to-day administration, had grown in confidence. Impositions by the 
English government only reinforced the sense that it neither understood 
what life was like in America nor appreciated the sacrifices made by 
settlers, who saw themselves as “voluntary exiles.” These differences 
emerged as arguments during Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia in 1676. For 
the rest of the seventeenth century, England redoubled its efforts to make its 
colonies toe the line and was successful in limiting the power of their 
elected assemblies. And yet by 1700, the power of royal governors clearly 
depended upon the compliance of prominent colonists, whose power came 
from having a stake in the land. Governors who behaved like despots 
achieved little or were deposed. The charters that had given life to 
American plantations continued to frame colonial affairs, both legally and 
politically, English political ideology was upheld. 


During the French and Indian War, the British fought alongside the 
American colonists and defended them with a massive war effort. In the 
wake of the war, the British asked the American colonists, the least taxed in 
the British empire, to pay a fair share of their defense. They protested the 
taxes, but most did not object to British regulations in the colonies and 
simply wanted to return to the status quo before the war. Very few colonists 
argued for separation before 1776, and most wanted to remain British 
subjects and retain a British identity. After independence, tens of thousands 
of Tories fled to the British Empire. 


Claim B 


Colonial Americans of the mid-eighteenth century were loyal members of 
the British empire who paid faithful homage to their king in London. They 
were also proud of the many liberties they enjoyed and understood that 
those freedoms had originated in the mother country; however, despite their 
devotion to their British heritage, Americans felt significantly more pride in 
the colonies they and their ancestors had established. Indeed, over the 
generations, they had built more than a dozen flourishing self-governing 
provinces along the eastern seaboard, where settlers largely directed their 
own economic, military, social, and political affairs. Without these long- 


established patterns of self-governance, British Americans would never 
have embarked upon independence in 1776. 


The colonial American perception that they were equal, yet separate, 
members of the empire developed throughout the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. During these decades, the government in London 
generally ruled the colonies in a haphazard and inconsistent fashion. For 
instance, its efforts to regulate colonial trade, beginning with the Navigation 
Acts of the mid-1600s, generally failed due to erratic and irregular 
enforcement. Attempts to achieve political domination over particular 
colonies, such as James II’s Dominion of New England of 1686, foundered 
almost immediately in the face of widespread colonial resistance. During 
the reigns of the eighteenth-century Hanoverian monarchs, royal ministries 
generally ignored the colonies and looked upon them simply as sources of 
patronage offices, which officials used to consolidate power at home. 


The colonies, meanwhile, developed at a rapid pace during these years. 
With abundant land, rich natural resources, low taxes, and a large, active 
middle class, British Americans became accustomed to directing their own 
economic, military, and political affairs, especially after 1700. In fact, they 
looked upon local control and self-governance as important freedoms. 
Colonists established, for instance, many economic practices that gave them 
a large degree of financial control within their colonies and communities. 
Provincial governments periodically printed their own currencies, owing to 
the virtual absence of money in the New World. Recognizing the damage 
this did to economic development, Virginia sanctioned the use of tobacco as 
legal money, while Massachusetts leaders issued paper bonds against future 
revenues as circulating currency. The British government tried to halt or 
limit these practices, but its attempts usually failed when colonial governors 
found themselves unable to enforce restrictions in the face of American 
anger. Colonists also became increasingly proficient at manufacturing 
locally or in their homes such basic necessities as wool and leather textiles, 
iron tools, and weapons, including firearms. Several seaport towns, 
moreover, established thriving shipbuilding yards where, because of 
abundant American timber, merchant ships were constructed 60 percent less 
expensively than in England. 


Provincial governments (except for Quaker-run Pennsylvania) also 
organized their own military defenses to expand and protect their 
communities from hostile Indians as well as rival French and Spanish 
settlers. Before the French and Indian War, the London government 
typically refused to send expensive professional armies to North America. 
The king’s government instead relied upon colonial volunteers to fight and 
colonial assemblies to pay for imperial defense in the New World. British 
Americans knew full well that they provided for their own defense, albeit 
under the English flag (and, after 1707, under the Union Jack). Here too, 
however, Americans concluded that defending their homes, families, and 
communities was a fundamental responsibility of a free people. 


Elected representative assemblies also exercised increasingly independent 
powers governing American colonies, especially in the decades before the 
Revolution. Filled with local leaders chosen by a broad spectrum of the 
white male population, these legislative assemblies controlled the public 
purse in terms of setting their colonies’ taxes and determining expenditures. 
They claimed the same rights and privileges as Britain’s Parliament, and 
most successfully assumed a number of executive responsibilities, 
particularly the appointment of colonial officials such as tax collectors, 
militia officers, and public printers. 


Beyond robust governing institutions, the colonists’ habit of directing their 
own affairs also shaped religious life in North America. After the Glorious 
Revolution removed Catholicism as a serious threat, British Americans 
became increasingly vocal in expressing dissatisfaction with their 
established Protestant churches, which many viewed as staid and 
uninspiring. This eventually led to the First Great Awakening. As large, 
powerful revivals swept the eastern seaboard from 1720 to 1760, hundreds 
of previously united Protestant congregations split between emotional and 
evangelical “New Lights” and more traditional “Old Lights.” The Great 
Awakening was not a rejection of established authority (as some have 
asserted), but rather it pointed to the fact that pre-Revolutionary Americans 
expected—and often demanded—the right to choose the authority to which 
they would submit. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


“Act Relating to the Biennial and Other Assemblies & Regulating Elections 
and Members in North Carolina.” (1715). Teaching AmericanHistory.org 
document library. http://teachingamericanhistory.org/library/document/act- 
relating-to-the-biennial-and-other-assemblies-and-regulating-elections- 
andmembers-in-north-carolina/ 


The Administration of the Colonies: 
http://americainclass.org/sources/makingrevolution/crisis/text2/pownall176 
4.pdt 


“Commission of Sir Edmond Andros for the Dominion of New England, 7 
April 1688.” The Avalon Project. 


Dickenson, John. “Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer, Letter 2” (1767). 
TeachingAmericanHistory.org document library. 


from-apennsylvania-farmer/ 


“The Laws & Liberties of Massachusetts” (1647). 
TeachingAmericanHistory.org document library. 


of-massachusetts/ 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


The Administration of the Colonies: 
http://americainclass.org/sources/makingrevolution/crisis/text2/pownall176 


4.pdt 


Dickenson, John. “Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer, Letter 2” (1767). 
TeachingAmericanHistory.org document library. 


from-apennsylvania-farmer/ 


Franklin, Benjamin. “The Nature and Necessity of a Paper-Currency 3 April 
1729.” Founders Online. https://founders.archives.gov/? 
g=%20Author%3A%22Franklin%2C%20Benjamin%22%20Dates- 
From%3A1729-01-01&s=1111311111&r=8 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Fischer, David Hackett. Albion's Seed: Four British Folkways in America. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989. 


Gaskill, Malcolm. Between Two Worlds: How the English Became 
Americans. New York: Basic Books, 2014. 


New England Historical Society. n.d. “The Great Boston Revolt of 1689.” 
http://www.newenglandhistoricalsociety.com/great-boston-revolt-1689/ 


McCusker, John J., and Russell R. Menard. The Economy of British 
America, 1607-1789. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1989. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Fischer, David Hackett. Liberty and Freedom: A Visual History of 
America’s Founding Ideas. New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. 


Greene, Jack P. The Constitutional Origins of the American Revolution. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 2010. See especially Chapter 1, 
“Empire Negotiated, 1689-1763.” 


Greene, Jack P. The Quest for Power: The Lower Houses of Assembly in the 
Southern Royal Colonies, 1689-1776. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1963. 


McDougall, Walter A. Freedom Just Around the Corner: A New American 
History 1585-1828. New York: Harper Collins, 2004. See especially 
Chapter 5, “Papists, Witches, Scofflaws, and Preachers: Colonists at War, 
Business, and Prayer, 1689-1740.” 


Noll, Mark A. A History of Christianity in the United States and Canada. 
Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2010. See especially 
“Part I: Americanization.” 


What Was the Great Awakening? 


Written by: (Claim A) Thomas Kidd, Baylor University; (Claim B) 
Frank Lambert, Purdue University 


Issue on the Table 


Was the “Great Awakening” a coherent religious movement or is it a 
construct of historians looking back at the time period? 


Instructions 


Read each historian’s argument in response to the question presented, 
paying close attention to each author’s supporting evidence and reasoning. 
Then, complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the views in 
these essays are not necessarily the views of the scholars themselves, but 
illustrative of larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


Some scholars have argued that the “Great Awakening” never happened, 
but rather was invented by evangelical historians in the nineteenth century. 
In 1982, a modern historian, Jon Butler, argued that some writers had 
exaggerated the cohesion and influence of the eighteenth-century revivals, 
which had been regional, short-lived, theologically diverse, and of limited 
importance. Above all, according to Butler, the revivals did not lead to the 
American Revolution. Although Butler’s argument challenged historians to 
think more carefully about the nature of these revivals, his notion that the 
Great Awakening was a fiction is not supported by the evidence. When 
considered in a larger chronological and geographic framework, it becomes 
clear that eighteenth-century revivals were interconnected, inclusive of 


several denominations, and long lasting. A closer look shows that these 
revivals had the potential to be radical and posed a strong challenge to the 
existing social order. Although the Great Awakening hardly caused the 
American Revolution, it helped to prepare colonists for a revolutionary 
movement against the British, because of the struggle for religious liberty 
by dissenters. Most importantly, the Great Awakening gave birth to the 
American evangelical movement, a development of enormous consequence 
in American life. 


It is true that people in the mid-1700s did not call the revivals The Great 
Awakening, but they did recognize that a significant event had transpired in 
the “late revival of religion.” The revivals of the eighteenth century can be 
called an awakening because even as they waned in one region, they spread 
throughout others. What began in New England and the middle colonies in 
the 1740s continued through the southern colonies in the 1750s, and 
revivals continued to regularly occur regionally through the end of the 
American Revolution. These revivals involved a wide range of 
denominations, including Anglicans, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Moravians. Even though they were spread out over 
distance and time, they were profoundly interconnected, not only by 
itinerant preachers (especially George Whitefield) who traveled far and 
wide, but also through a robust religious print culture, which spread news of 
revival throughout the colonies. 


The revivals can also be called “great” because they affected so many 
people in the colonies and because they often contained seeds of religious, 
political, and social equality. The more radical among the evangelical 
revivalists gave leadership roles to a surprising number of women and 
nonwhites. For example, women engaged in public speaking and exhorted 
groups of men and women to convert. This role for women had little 
parallel elsewhere in colonial America. Although white evangelicals held 
out an ambiguous message to African Americans—some speaking against 
slavery and others affirming it—the revivals contributed to the beginning of 
the nearly wholesale conversion of African Americans to some form of 
evangelical Christianity. Among the Indians and African Americans who 
underwent evangelical conversion were the Mohegan pastor Samson 
Occom and the poet Phillis Wheatley. 


The revivals were also “great” in the significant challenge they posed to the 
existing religious and political hierarchy. The debates that raged over 
revival were, in part, debates over order. Revivalists also undermined the 
relationship between church and state by speaking against the official 
churches. For example, when Presbyterian minister Gilbert Tennent called 
for true Christians to leave behind their ministers and join the dissenting 
church, he was challenging the monopoly of the established church. More 
than anything, the revivals threatened the power of the established churches 
as Congregational and Anglican ministers denounced the new, dissenting 
denominations. This led to a split between the pro-revival “New Lights” 
and conservative “Old Lights.” 


Most significantly, the revivals were “great” to the extent that they created 
the American evangelical movement. In particular, the eighteenth-century 
revivals led religious dissenters such as the Baptists and Methodists to 
challenge the authority of the established churches in several states and thus 
set the stage for the flowering of religious liberty. Many evangelicals were 
pivotal in bringing about the end of American religious establishment, such 
as Virginia’s Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, authored by Thomas 
Jefferson and adopted in 1786 as a critical precedent for the natural right of 
freedom of conscience. The evangelical ethos of civil and religious liberty 
clearly contributed to the rhetoric and ideology of the Revolutionary 
movement. 


Claim B 


Evangelicals in colonial America had long hoped for an extraordinary 
outpouring of God’s grace akin to that of the Day of Pentecost, described in 
the Bible as a great outpouring of God’s Spirit. They found the mighty 
“Work of God” they were looking for when large, enthusiastic crowds 
began attending preaching services during the revivals of 1740-1745. But 
they selected and arranged the facts into a story, and thus they set about 
fabricating the “Great Awakening.” However, not all Americans were 
convinced that the revivalists’ narrative reflected a factual rendering of 
events. Although revival leaders concluded that the evidence added up to a 
“sreat and general awakening,” an equally vociferous group contended that 
the revivals were only scattered, local events not uncommon among 


Protestants, and that they amounted only to a “small Thing.” These critics 
believed that the so-called Great Awakening was attended by more “Noise” 
than substance and that the narrative was the overblown creation of self- 
promoting enthusiasts. 


An important moment in the fabrication of the Great Awakening occurred 
in 1754, with the publication of the first history of the revivals. Written by 
John Gillies, a Scottish evangelical and historian, the Historical Collections 
Relating to Remarkable Periods of the Gospel proclaimed that the “general 
and great awakenings” were both extensive and extraordinary. Gillies 
explained his editorial method as one of piecing together accounts of local 
revivals into a coherent whole. He wrote in the preface, “When similar 
facts, that were so dispersed, and sometimes mixed with other subjects in 
different books . . . are now united, [and] laid before the reader in one view, 
... they may be read and compared with much greater advantage.” The 
facts that he collected had already been arranged to tell the desired story of 
a unified great awakening. In 1743, Thomas Prince, a Boston revival 
supporter and publisher, had solicited from like-minded ministers particular 
accounts of “the most remarkable Instances of the Power and Grace of 
God.” He provided an outline of the script that he sought, which 
emphasized the extraordinary nature of the revivals, including the size of 
crowds, the number of converts, and the nature of conversion experiences. 
As aresult, when Prince received the almost two dozen narratives of local 
revivals, they bore a striking similarity, one to the other. It is not surprising 
that, when Gillies arranged his facts, they fit together and suggested a 
cohesive movement. 


Opponents insisted that the facts did not add up to a “great and extensive 
awakening.” One outspoken critic, Reverend Charles Chauncy of Boston, 
asserted that the extent of the revivals had been exaggerated by loud 
rhetoric and “romantick Representations.” He claimed that the much- 
publicized local revivals gave the impression of a movement much larger 
than the evidence supported, noting that only one in four New England 
congregations participated in the revivals. Furthermore, Chauncy argued, 
the awakening was not “great” if measured by the changes it wrought, 
asserting that followers of the revivals did not live more moral lives or 
show greater devotion to God: “Tis not evident to me, that Persons, 


generally have a better Understanding of Religion, a better Government of 
their Passions, a more Christian Love to their Neighbour, or that they are 
more decent and regular in their Devotions towards God.” 


The Great Awakening as a historical fabrication assumed its final form in 
1841 with the publication of Joseph Tracy’s The Great Awakening: A 
History of the Revival of Religion in the Time of Edwards and Whitefield. 
Tracy, an historian and evangelical, wrote his account to inspire other 
evangelicals of his day to work for and expect a glorious revival that would 
rival the documented awakening of one hundred years earlier. Tracy’s work 
continues to define how Americans discuss the eighteenth-century revivals. 
Nonetheless, the Great Awakening has found a permanent place in 
American religious history and continues to evoke profound disagreements 
over its meaning and even its reality. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


An Account of the Revival of Religion in Northampton in 1740-1742: 
http://www.nhinet.org/ccs/docs/awaken.htm 


Kidd, Thomas S. The Great Awakening: A Brief History with Documents. 
Boston: Bedford Books, 2007. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


An Account of the Revival of Religion in Northampton in 1740-1742: 
http://www.nhinet.org/ccs/docs/awaken. htm 


Kidd, Thomas S. The Great Awakening: A Brief History with Documents. 
Boston: Bedford Books, 2007. 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Kidd, Thomas S. The Great Awakening: A Brief History with Documents. 
Boston: Bedford Books, 2007. 


Kidd, Thomas S. The Great Awakening: The Roots of Evangelical 
Christianity in Colonial America. New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Lambert, Frank. Inventing the "Great Awakening.” Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2001. 


eo A City Upon a Hill: Winthrop’s “Modell of Christian Charity,” 1630 


Introduction 


In April 1630, a fleet of four ships set sail for New England carrying four 
hundred settlers bound for the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Most were 
Puritans who traveled to North America to establish a godly society and a 
pure church free of what they considered corruptions in the Church of 
England. At some point before, during, or after the voyage, John Winthrop, 
their governor, delivered a sermon entitled, “A Model of Christian Charity,” 
for the settlers. Winthrop referred often to Scripture in creating the Puritan 
religious, political, and social covenant, or agreement. The most important 
covenant the settlers formed with God was to set an example of piety and 
virtue in their purified church. The political and social dimensions of the 
covenant would bind society together with mutual cooperation and 
obedience to the laws for the public good. “A Model of Christian Charity” 
is most famous for its assertion that the new colony would be “a city upon a 
hill,” a phrase which has been seized upon by politicians promoting a more 
secularized representation of America as a beacon of liberty and self- 
government for the world. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was John Winthrop and to whom is he speaking in this sermon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was his topic? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you think his goal was in delivering this sermon? 


Vocabulary 


approbation 
(n): approval, 
acceptance 


cohabitate 
(v): to live 
together 


consortship 
(n): 
partnership, 
fellowship 


ecclesiastical 
(adj): relating 
to the church 


ordinance 
(n): law, rule 


Text 


We are a company professing ourselves fellow 
members of Christ, in which respect only though 
we were absent from each other many miles, and 
had our employments as far distant, yet we ought 
to account ourselves knit together by this bond of 
love, and, live in the exercise of it, if we would 
have comfort of our being in Christ. . . . 


Secondly for the work we have in hand. It is by a 
mutual consent, through a special overvaluing 
providence and a more than an ordinary 
approbation of the Churches of Christ, to seek 
out a place of cohabitation and Consortship 
under a due form of Government both civil and 
ecclesiastical. In such cases as this, the care of the 
public must oversway all private respects, by 
which, not only conscience, but mere civil policy, 
doth bind us. For it is a true rule that particular 
Estates cannot subsist in the ruin of the public. 


Thirdly The end is to improve our lives to do 
more service to the Lord; the comfort and increase 
of the body of Christ, whereof we are members; 
that ourselves and posterity may be the better 
preserved from the common corruptions of this 
evil world, to serve the Lord and work out our 
Salvation under the power and purity of his holy 
ordinances. 


Vocabulary 


transgression 
(n): sin, 
offense 


Text 


Fourthly for the means whereby this must be 
effected. They are twofold, a conformity with the 
work and end we aim at. These we see are 
extraordinary, therefore we must not content 
ourselves with usual ordinary means. Whatsoever 
we did, or ought to have, done, when wee lived in 
England, the same must we doe, and more also, 
where we go. That which the most in their 
churches maintain as truth in profession only, we 
must bring into familiar and constant practice;_as 
in this duty of love, we must love brotherly 
without dissimulation, we must love one another 
with a pure heart fervently. We must bear one 
another’s burthens. We must not look only_on our 
own things, but also on the things of our brethren. 


Neither must we think that the Lord will bear with 
such failings at our hands as he doth from those 
among whom we have lived; and that for these 3 
Reasons; 


First. In regard of the more near bond of marriage 
between him and us, wherein he hath taken us to 
be his, after a most strict and peculiar manner, 
which will make them the more jealous of our 
love and obedience. So he tells the people of 
Israel, you only have I known of all the families of 
the Earth, therefore will I punish you for your 
Transgressions. 


Secondly, because the Lord will be sanctified in 
them that come near him. We know that there 
were many that corrupted the service of the Lord. . 


Vocabulary 


covenant (n): 
agreement, 
contract 


dissemble 
(v): to lie, 
deceive 


carnal (adj): 
bodily, lustful 


Text 


Thirdly When God gives a special commission he 
looks to have it strictly observed in every article . . 
. Thus stands the cause between God and us. We 
are entered into Covenant with Him for this 
work. We have taken out a commission. The Lord 
hath given us leave to draw our own articles. We 
have professed to enterprise these and those 
accounts, upon these and those ends. We have 
hereupon besought Him of favor and blessing. 
Now if the Lord shall please to hear us, and bring 
us in peace to the place we desire, then hath he 
ratified this covenant and sealed our Commission, 
and will expect a strict performance of the articles 
contained in it; but if we shall neglect the 
observation of these articles which are the ends 
we have propounded, and, dissembling with our 
God, shall fall to embrace this present world and 
prosecute our carnal intentions, seeking great 
things for ourselves and our posterity, the Lord 
will surely break out in wrath against us;_be 


know the price of the breach of such a covenant. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Now the only way to avoid this shipwreck, and to 
provide for our posterity, is to follow the counsel 
of Micah, to do justly, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with our God. For this end, we must be 
knit together, in this work, as one man. We must 
entertain each other in brotherly affection. We 
must be willing to abridge ourselves of our 


together, labor and suffer together, always having 
before our eyes our commission and community 
in the work, as members of the same body. So 
shall we keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The Lord will be our God, and delight to dwell 
among us, as his one people, and will command a 
blessing upon us in all our ways. So that we shall 
see much more of his wisdom, power, goodness 
and truth, than formerly we have been acquainted 
with. We shall find that the God of Israel is among 
us, when ten of us shall be able to resist a 
thousand of our enemies; when he shall make us a 
praise and glory that men shall say of succeeding 
plantations, “the Lord make it likely that of New 
England.” For we must consider that we shall be 
as a city upon a hill. The eyes of all people are 
upon _us. So that if we shall deal falsely with our 
God in this work we have undertaken, and so 
cause him to withdraw his present help from us, 
we shall be made a story and a by-word through 
the world. We shall open the mouths of enemies to 
speak evil of the ways of God, and all professors 
for God's sake. We shall shame the faces of many 
of God's worthy servants, and cause their prayers 
to be turned into curses upon us till we be 
consumed out of the good land whither we are a 


going. 


Vocabulary Text 


I shall shut up this discourse with that exhortation 
of Moses, that faithful servant of the Lord, in his 
last farewell to Israel, Deut. 30. Beloved there is 
now set before us life and good, Death and evil, in 
that we are commanded this day to love the Lord 
our God, and to love one another, to walk in his 
ways and to keep his Commandments and his 
Ordinance and his laws, and the articles of our 
Covenant with him, that we may live and be 
multiplied, and that the Lord our God may bless 
us in the land whither we go to possess it. But if 
our hearts shall turn away, so that we will not 
obey, but shall be seduced, and worship and serve 
other Gods, our pleasure and profits, and serve 
them; it is propounded unto us this day, we shall 
surely perish out of the good land whither we pass 
over this vast sea to possess it. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Winthrop argue that the colonists must be knit together, give 
mutual consent, and have bonds of love? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What kind of authority was recognized in the Massachusetts Bay 
colony? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why does Winthrop argue that the public good must supersede private 
interests? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Winthrop again appeal to working together? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What is the nature of the covenant between the Puritan settlers and 

God? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What would happen if the Puritans break this covenant? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How could the Puritans keep their side of the covenant? What civic 
virtues must they practice? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Winthrop mean by “city upon a hill?” What responsibilities 
does this place upon the Puritans? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Winthrop keep referring to Israel in the Bible? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the Puritans want to leave England and come to North 
America? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were some difficulties that the settlers expected to face in the 
New World? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why were cooperation and mutual support so critical to the settlement 
and survival of the Massachusetts Bay Colony? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Were religion and government separated or closely linked in 
Massachusetts Bay? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did migration to other parts of New England, the creation of new 


towns, and the establishment of new religious congregations contribute 
to the breakdown of the original covenant in the ensuing decades? 


e> Bacon vs. Berkeley on Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676 


Introduction 


In 1675, the Virginia colony was experiencing a great deal of tension 
between settlers and American Indians. Both sides engaged in fighting and 
retaliatory raids along the frontier because of disputed lands. Meanwhile, 
the colony was experiencing internal turmoil over increasing taxes, falling 
tobacco prices, increasing pressures to open more land for settlement, and 
growing questions over suspected corruption by long-term royal governor 
Sir William Berkeley. A recent wealthy migrant to the colony, Nathaniel 
Bacon, sat on the royal council. Bacon became a champion for the landless 
and poor when he urged the governor to send more armies against the 
American Indians. The colony split into factions supporting Bacon or 
Berkeley, who wished to avoid conflict with the American Indians in favor 
of stability and peace. Events soon descended into civil war: Rival armies 
fought each other and the capital, Jamestown, was burned. Order was only 
restored with the death of Bacon, the suppression of the rebellion, and the 
arrival of English troops. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who was Nathaniel Bacon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was Sir William Berkeley? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


After reading the background description, who do you think their 
respective audiences may be? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think these men would write these two documents? 


Vocabulary 


specious (adj): 


misleading, 
deceptive 


pretense (n): 
false claim 


judicature (n): 


the courts, 
judiciary 


prerogative 
(n): right, 
power 


Text 


The Declaration of the People, against Sr: 
Wm: Berkeley, and Present Governors of 
Virginia 


For having upon specious Pretenses of public 
Works raised unjust Taxes, upon the Common 
[people], For advancing of Private Favorites. 
And other sinister Ends, but no visible Effect, in 
any Measure adequate. 


For not having during the Long time of his 
Government, In any Measure advanced, this 


or Trade. 


For having abused, and rendered Contemptable, 
his Maties [Majesty’s]: Justice, by advancing to 
Places of Judicature, scandalous and ignorant 
Favorites. 


For having wronged his maties: Prerogative and 


Beaver Trade. 


Vocabulary 


countermand 
(v): to cancel, 
reverse 


consternation 
(n): anxiety, 
panic 


Text 


For having in that unjust Gain, betrayed and sold, 
His Matie: Country, and the Liberties of his 
Loyal Subjects to the Barbarous Heathen. 


For having, Protected, favored, and Emboldened 
the Indians against his Maties: most Loyal 
Subjects; never Contriving, requiring, or 
appointing any due or proper Means of 
Satisfaction; for their many Incursions, Murders, 
and Robberies, Committed upon Us. 


For having when the Army of the English, was 
upon the Tract of the Indians, which now in all 
Places, burn, spoil, and Murder, And when We 
might with ease, have destroyed them, who were 
in open hostility. 


For having expressly, countermanded, and sent 
back, our Army, by Passing his word, for the 
Peaceable demeanors of the said Indians, who 
Immediately prosecuted their Evil Intentions— 
Committing horrid Murders and Robberies, in all 
_. having now drawn themselves into such 
obscure and remote places, and are by their 
success so Emboldened,_ and Confirmed, and by 
their Confederates strengthened. That the Cries 
of Blood, are in all Places, and the Terror, and 


are not only become difficult, but a very 
formidable Enemy Who might with Ease have 
been destroyed. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


When upon the loud outcries of Blood, the 
Assembly had with all Care, raised and framed 
an Army, for the Prevention of future mischiefs, 
and safe guard of his Maties: Colony. 


For having only with the Privacy of a few 


without, but against the Consent of the People, 
for the Raising and Effecting of Civil War, and 
Destruction, which being happily_and without 
Bloodshed prevented. 


For having the second time attempted the same, 
thereby calling down our forces from the 
Defense of the frontiers, and most weakened and 
Exposed Places, for the prevention of Civil 
Mischief, and Ruin amongst our selves; whilst 
the Barbarous Enemy in all places did Invade 
Murder and spoil us, his Maties: Loyal Subjects. 


Vocabulary 


pernicious 
(adj): harmful, 
destructive 


Text 


Of these the aforesaid Articles Wee accuse Sr. 
Wm: Berkeley as guilty of Each and Every of the 
same. As one who hath Traitorously attempted, 
violated and Injured his Maties: Interest here, by 
the loss of a great Part of his Maties: Colony, and 


betrayed in a Barbarous and shameful Manner 
Exposed to the Incursion, and murder of the 
Heathen. And We farther declare the Ensuing 
Persons in this List to have been his wicked and 
Pernicious Counsellors and Confederates, 
Aiders, and Assistants against the Common 
[people] in these our Civil Commotions. .. . 


And we farther Command that the said Sr: Wm: 
Berkeley with all the Persons in this List [19 
persons listed] be forthwith delivered up, or 
Surrender Themselves, within four days. ... 


Nathaniel Bacon General, by Consent of the 
People. 


Governor William Berkeley, May 19, 1676, 
The declaration and Remonstrance of Sir 
William Berkeley his most sacred Majesties 
Governor and Captain Generall of Virginia 


Vocabulary 


contemplation 


(n): 


consideration 


Text 


In consideration of the service I had done the 
Country, in defending them from, and destroying 
great numbers of the Indians, without the loss of 
three men, in all the time that war lasted, and in 
contemplation of the equal and uncorrupt Justice 
[had distributed to all men, Not only the 
Assembly but the unanimous votes of all the 
Country, concurred to make me Governor in a 
time. . .. I do not know of any thing relative to 
this Country wherein I have acted unjustly, 
corruptly, or negligently in distributing equal 
Justice to all men, and taking all possible care to 
preserve their prop[er]ties, and defend the from 
their barbarous enemies. .. . 


And now I will state the Question betwixt me as 
a Governor and Mr. Bacon, and say that if any 
enemies should invade England, any Counsellor, 
Justice of peace or other inferior officer, might 
raise what forces they could to protect his 
Majesties subjects. ... And yet further it is 
declared by this Parliament that the taking up 
Arms for the King and Parliament is treason, for 
the event shewed that what ever the pretense was 


the end was ruinous both to King and people, as 
this will be if not prevented, I do therefore again 
declare that Bacon proceeding against all Laws 
of all Nations modern and ancient, is Rebel to his 
sacred Majesty_and this Country, nor will I insist 
upon the swearing of men to live and dye 


the Law. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Now my friends I have lived 34 years amongst 
you, as uncorrupt and diligent as ever Governor 
his person and qualities unknown to most of you, 
and to all men else, by_ any virtuous action that 
ever I heard of, And that very action which he 
boasts of, was sickly and foolishly, and as 1am 
informed treacherously carried to the dishonor of 
then I did in three years War, and by the grace of 
God will put myself to the same dangers and 
troubles again when I have brought Bacon to 
acknowledge the Laws are above him, and I 
doubt not but by God's assistance to have better 
success then Bacon hath had, the reason of my 
hopes are, that I will take Counsel of wiser men 
then my self, but Mr. Bacon hath none about him, 
but the lowest of the people... . 


Lastly my most assured friends | would have 
preserved those Indians that I knew were hourly. 
at our mercy, to have been our spies and 

as soon as IJ had the least intelligence that they 
also were treacherous enemies, I gave out 
Commissions to destroy them all as the 
Commissions themselves will speak it. 


Vocabulary Text 


pardon in) To conclude, I have done what was possible both 
official 

for venesetor to friend and enemy, have granted Mr. Bacon 
Spase three pardons, which he hath scornfully rejected, 


supposing himself stronger to subvert then I and 
you to maintain the Laws, by which only and 
Gods assisting grace and mercy, all men must 
hope for peace and safety. 


subvert (v): to 
undermine 
authority 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: With what failures does Bacon charge Governor Berkeley? 


Exercise: 


Problem: In Bacon’s view, how is Governor Berkeley corrupt? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does Bacon assess Governor Berkeley’s job of defending the 
colony against attacks by American Indians 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which group does Governor Berkeley target with the army? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Bacon call Govermor Berkeley a traitor to the colony? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Bacon demand of Governor Berkeley and his supporters? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Berkeley defend his actions as governor? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Governor Berkeley describe Bacon’s actions in taking up 
arms against the royal colonial government? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Governor Berkeley compare his record to that of Bacon? 
How does he insult Bacon? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Governor Berkeley promise to treat friendly versus hostile 
American Indians 


Exercise: 


Problem: What principles does Berkeley claim to value as a governor? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What caused social and economic conflict in Virginia in the mid- 
1670s? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did tensions and fighting with American Indians cause a split in 
the colony? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Did realistic alternative solutions to civil war exist in the colony 
between the Bacon and Berkeley factions? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Could the divisions in Virginia be described as rooted in the 


perspectives of different social classes, or did other factors complicate 
the story? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What were the consequences of Bacon’s Rebellion for the colony? 


e> Penn’s Letter Recruiting Colonists, 1683 


Introduction 


English colonies were generally funded by joint-stock companies in which 
investors took significant risks but could reap great rewards. For more than 
a century, to induce investment and settlement, English sponsors and 
organizers of colonies wrote promotional literature with extravagant claims 
about settling in the New World. William Penn helped establish the 
Pennsylvania colony and acted as its governor. He understood that the 
success of his colony depended on a steady stream of settlers and financial 
support. In 1681, Penn encouraged the creation of The Free Society of 
Traders, a joint-stock company founded by a small group of Quakers in 
England. The members of this company were given concessions or 
privileges such as large tracts of land and seats on the Provincial Council in 
Philadelphia in return for their financial support of Penn’s colony. In this 
letter to The Free Society of Traders, Penn described Pennsylvania in 
glowing terms to encourage immigration and assure his investors they made 
a wise investment in his colony. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the author of this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was his purpose in writing this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience for this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Based on his purpose, what do you expect to see in this letter? 


Vocabulary 


loamy 
(adj): 
describing 
rich soil 
containing 
sand and 
silt 


vale (n): 
valley 


Text 


For the PROVINCE, the general condition of it take 
as followeth. 


I. The country itself in its soil, air, water, seasons 


and produce both natural and artificial is not to be 


full fat earth, like to our best vales in England, 
especially by inland brooks and rivers... . 


II. The air is sweet and clear, the Heavens serene, 
like the south-parts of France, rarely overcast; and 
as the woods come by numbers of people to be more 
cleared, that itself will refine. 


III. The waters are generally good, for the rivers and 
brooks have mostly gavel and stony bottoms, and in 
number hardly credible... . 


Vocabulary 


muskmelon 
(n): a type 
of melon 
that 
includes 
cantaloupe 
and 
honeydew 


Text 


V. The natural produce of the country, of vegetables, 


poplar, gumwood, hickory, sassafras, ash, beech and 
oak of diverse sorts, as red, white and black; 
Spanish chestnut and swamp, the most durable of 
all: All which there is plenty for the use of man. 


VI. The artificial produce of the country is wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, squashes, pumpkins, 
watermelons, muskmelons, and all herbs and roots 
that our gardens in England usually bring forth... . 


Vocabulary 


heath-bird 
(n): a black 
grouse, a 
ground- 
dwelling 
game bird 


brant, 
snipe, 
curlew (n): 
types of 
wading 
birds 


Text 


VII. Of living creatures, fish, fowl, and the beasts of 
the woods, here are divers sorts, some for food and 
profit, and some for profit only! For food as well as 
profit, the elk, as big as a small ox, deer bigger than 
ours, beaver, raccoon, rabbits [and] squirrels, and 
some eat young bear, and commend it. Of fowl of 
the land, there is the turkey (forty and fifty pound 
weight), which is very great, pheasants, heath- 
birds, pigeons, and partridges in abundance. Of the 
water, the swan, goose, white and gray, brants, 
ducks, teal, also the snipe and curlew, and that in 
great numbers; but the duck and teal excel, nor so 
good have I ever eaten in other countries. Of fish, 
there is the sturgeon, herring, rock, shad, catshead, 
sheepshead, eel, smelt, perch, roach; and in inland 
rivers, trout, some say salmon, above the Falls. Of 
shellfish, we have oysters, crabs, cockles, conches 
and mussels; some oysters six inches long, and one 
sort of cockles as big as the stewing oysters; they 
make a rich broth. The creatures for profit only by 
skin or fur, and that are natural to these parts, are the 
wildcat, panther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher, mink, 
muskrat; and of the water, the whale for oil, of 
which we have good store; and two companies of 
whalers, whose boats are built, will soon begin their 
work, which has the appearance of a considerable 
improvement; to say nothing of our reasonable 
hopes of good cod in the bay. .. . 


VIII. We have no want of horses, and some are very 
good and shapely enough... . 


Vocabulary Text 


IX. There are diverse plants that not only the 
Indians tell us, but we have had occasion to prove 
by swellings, burnings, cuts, etc., that they are of 
great virtue, suddenly curing the patient: and for 
smell, I have observed several, especially one, the 
wild myrtle—the other I know not what to call, but 
are most fragrant. 


X. The woods are adorned with lovely flowers, for 
color, greatness, figure, and variety. I have seen the 
gardens of London best stored with that sort of 
beauty, but think they may be improved by our 
woods. ... 


XXXI.... And for the well government of the said 
counties, Courts of Justice are established in every 
clarks, constables, etc., which courts are held every 
two months: But to prevent lawsuits, there are three 
peace-makers chosen by every county court, in the 
nature of common arbitrators, to hear and end 
differences between man and man; and spring and 
fall there is an orphan's court in each county, to... 
regulate the affairs of orphans and widows. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think Penn begins his description of the province with the 
soil? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Penn compare the land to England? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do you think this is an exaggerated description of the weather in the 
colony? Why or why not? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Penn describe the trees and crops in the colony? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
What categories does Penn create for the animals in the colony? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Penn know about these medicinal plants? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is Penn suggesting by saying that the best gardens in London 
“may be improved by our woods”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Penn discuss the courts and sheriffs? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Sort Penn’s descriptions of the colony into the following categories: 
the land, plants and animals, and governmental organization. Why do 
you think he chose to include information on these things? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Propaganda can be defined as one-sided information meant to 


persuade. Does this account of Pennsylvania qualify as propaganda? 
Justify your answer with specific examples from the text. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
If you were one of Penn’s investors in London receiving this letter, 


what additional information would you want to know about 
Pennsylvania before renewing your investment? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


If you were a yeoman farmer living in England, would you move to 
Pennsylvania on the basis of this description? Why or why not? 


e> Germantown Friends’ Antislavery Petition, 1688 


Introduction 


One of William Penn’s motives in establishing Pennsylvania was to provide 
a refuge for persecuted groups such as the Religious Society of Friends, or 
Quakers, as they were commonly known. Many Quakers became opponents 
of slavery because they believed in the equality of all men and women. A 
young German Quaker of the Germantown Friends drafted an antislavery 
petition, which was signed by three others living in Germantown (now part 
of Philadelphia) seven years after Pennsylvania’s founding. The document 
was intended to raise the issue of slavery as a matter of concern at an 
upcoming Quaker meeting in the nearby town of Dublin. In his argument 
against the evils of slavery, the author referenced the Bible to support the 
natural liberty of all humans and argued that slave owning in Pennsylvania 
hurt the colony’s reputation in Europe, thereby discouraging additional 
settlement to the colony. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience for this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Based on their beliefs, why might Quakers have been opposed to 
slavery? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What two main arguments did the author use to advance their case? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which do you think would be more effective and why? 


Vocabulary 


Richard 
Worrell: 
host of the 
upcoming 
Quaker 
meeting in 
Dublin (now 
Arbington), 
Pennsylvania 


conscience 
(n): in this 
context, a 
synonym for 
religion or 
religious 
beliefs 


Text 


This is to the Monthly Meeting held at Richard 
Worrell’s. 


These are the reasons why we are against the 
traffick of men-body, as followeth. Is there any that 
would be done or handled at this manner? Viz., to 
be sold or made a slave for all the time of his life? . 
_. There is a saying, that we shall doe to all men 
like as we will be done ourselves; making no 
difference of what generation, descent or colour 
they are. And those who steal or robb men, and 
those who buy or purchase them, are they not all 
alike? Here is liberty of conscience, which is right 
and reasonable; here ought to be likewise liberty of 
the body, except of evil-doers, which is another 
case. But to bring men hither, or to rob and sell 
them against their will, we stand against. In Europe 


here there are those oppressed which are of a black 


Vocabulary 


Text 


colour. And we who know that men must not 
commit adultery,—some do commit adultery, in 
others, separating wives from their husbands and 
giving them to others; and some sell the children of 
these poor creatures to other men. Ah! Doe 
consider well this thing, you who doe it, if you 
would be done at this manner? And if it is done 
according to Christianity? You surpass Holland and 
Germany in this thing. This makes an ill report in 
all those countries of Europe, where they hear off, 
that Quakers doe here handle men as they handle 
their cattle. And for that reason some have no mind 
or inclination to come hither. . .. Pray, what thing 
in the world can be done worse towards us, than if 
men should rob or steal us away, and sell us for 
slaves to strange countries; separating housbands 
from their wives and children. Being now this is 
not done in the manner we would be done at 
therefore we contradict and are against this traffic 
of men-body. And we who profess that it is not 


such things as are stolen, but rather help to stop this 
robbing and stealing if possible. And such men 
ought to be delivered out of the hands of the 


robbers, and set free as well as in Europe. Then is 


now a bad one for this sake in other countries. 
Especially whereas the Europeans are desirous to 
know in what manner the Quakers doe rule in their 
province;—and most of them doe look upon us 
with an envious eye. But if this is done well, what 
shall we say is done evil?... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


This is from our meeting at Germantown, held the 
18 of the 2 month, 1688, to be delivered to the 
Monthly Meeting at Richard Worrel’s. . . . 


At our Monthly Meeting at Dublin, the 30—2 mo., 
1688, we having inspected the matter, above 
mentioned, and considered of it, we find it so 
weighty that we think it not expedient for us to 
meddle with it here, but do rather commit it to the 
consideration of the Quarterly Meeting; the tenor 
of it being nearly related to the Truth. 


On behalf of the Monthly Meeting, 
Signed, 
Jo. Hart. 


This, above mentioned, was read in our Quarterly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, the 4 of the 4" mo. ‘88, 
and was from thence recommended to the Yearly 
Meeting, and the above said Derick, and the other 
two mentioned therein, to present the same to the 


weight for this meeting to determine. 
Signed by order of the meeting, Anthony Morris. 


Yearly Meeting Minute on the above Protest. 


Ata Yearly Meeting held at Burlington the 5" day 
of the 7“ month, 1688. 


Vocabulary Text 


A Paper being here presented by some German 
Friends Concerning the Lawfulness and 


forbear (v): Unlawfulness of Buying and keeping Negroes, It 
to refrain was adjudged not to be so proper for this Meeting 
from acting to give a Positive Judgment in the Case, It having 


so General a Relation to many other Parts, and 
therefore at present they forbear It. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the “traffick of men-body”? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the author present the first argument against slavery? 


Exercise: 


Problem: This document argues that all humans have what liberties? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does the author compare oppression in Europe with oppression in 
the colony? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does the author mean by “some do commit adultery, in others”? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, why do some Quakers not want to emigrate to 
Pennsylvania? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what needs to be done to restore 
Pennsylvania’s reputation? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the members of the monthly meeting decide to do with this 
document? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the members of the quarterly meeting decide to do with this 
document? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


The yearly meeting discussed this document nearly five months after it 
was written. What was their ultimate decision? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


William Penn attracted European settlers to his colony by hiring agents 
to publish notices about Pennsylvania’s political and religious freedom 
across Europe. What do you think the author of this document would 
say to one of these agents? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Each of the successive Quaker meetings decided not to issue a decision 


either supporting or renouncing this document. Why might they have 
been reluctant to issue a clear ruling on slavery? 


e> Washington's Journal: Expeditions to Disputed Ohio Territory, 1753— 
1754 

Introduction 

In 1753, the French were building forts around the Ohio River Valley to 
take firm possession of that territory against any expansion by the English. 
Virginia governor Robert A. Dinwiddie dispatched twenty-one-year-old 
George Washington to deliver a message to the French asserting Britain’s 
territorial claims. During his lengthy journey to modern-day Pittsburgh and 
beyond, he had many adventures on the frontier and was deeply involved 


with the events and imperial conflict that would lead to the French and 
Indian War less than a year later. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was George Washington? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was his purpose in keeping the journal? 


Vocabulary Text 


Wednesday, October 31, 1753 


Vocabulary 


commission 
(v): to 
receive 
orders; to be 
appointed to 
a rank of 
officer 


interpreter 
(n): a 
person who 
translates 
speech 
orally 


necessaries 
(n): 
provisions, 
supplies 


Text 


I was Commission’d & appointed by the 
Honourable Robert Dinwiddie, Esq; Governor of 
Virginia to visit and deliver a Letter to the 
Commandant of the French Forces on the Ohio, and 
set out on the intended Journey the same Day; the 
next, I arrivedd at Fredericksburg, and engaged Mr. 
proceeded with him to Alexandria, where we 
provided Necessaries; from thence we went to 
Winchester, and got Baggage, Horses, etc. and from 
thence we pursued the new Road to Wills-Creek, 
where we atrived the 14" of November. 


Here I engaged Mr. [Christopher] Gist to Pilot us 
out, and also hired four others. . . . The excessive 
Rains and vast Quantity of Snow that had fallen, 
prevented our reaching Mr. Frazer’s an Indian 
trader, at the Mouth of Turtle-Creek, on 
Monongahela, till Thursday. . . . 


[November 22] 

As I got down [into] the Canoe, I spent some Time 
in viewing the Rivers, and the Land in the Fork [of 
the Ohio River at Pittsburgh], which I think 
extremely well situated for a Fort, as it has the 
absolute Command of both Rivers. ... 


Vocabulary 


wampum 
(n): a belt of 
beads used 
as money 


design (n): 
plan 


Text 


About two Miles from this, on the South East side 
of the River, at the Place where the Ohio Company 
intended to erect a Fort, lives Shingiss, King of the 
Delawares; We call’d upon him to invite him to 
Council at the Loggs-Town. .. . 


[November 25] 

I gave [Monacatoocha]_a String of Wampum, anda 
Twist of Tobacco, and desired him to send for the 
Half-King,... 


About 3 o’clock this Evening the Half-King came to 
Town;_I went up and invited him [and the 
interpreter], privately, to my Tent, and desir’d him 
to relate some of the Particulars of his Journey to 
the French Commandant, and Reception there;_and 
to give me an Account of the Way and Distance. ... 


[November 30] 

We set out about 9 o’clock with [Half-King and 
other Indian leaders] and travelled on the road to 
Venango, where we arrived the 4" of December... . 


There were three [French] Officers, one of whom, 
Capt. Joncaire, inform’d me, that he had the 
Command of the Ohio, but that there was a General 
Officer at the near Fort, which he advised me to for 
an Answer. ... 


They told me, That it was their absolute Design to 
take Possession of the Ohio, and by G[od] they 
would do it.... 


Vocabulary 


retard (v): 
to delay or 
slow 


endeavor 
(v): to 
attempt to 
achieve a 
goal 


Text 


From the best Intelligence I could get, there have 
been 1500 Men on this Side Ontario Lake, but upon 
the Death of the General all were recalled to about 6 
or_700, who were left to Garrison four Forts. ... 


[December 7] 

At 11 o’Clock we set out for the Fort [LeBeouf]; 
and were prevented from arriving there ‘til the 11" 
by excessive Rains, Snows, and bad Travelling... . 


[December 13] 

The chief Officers retired, to hold a Council of War, 
which gave me an Opportunity of taking the 
Dimensions of the Fort, and making what 
Observations I could... . 


I could get no certain Account of the Number of 
Men here; but according to the best Judgment I 
could form, there are an Hundred exclusive of 
Officers, of which there are many. ... 


[December 14] 

As I found many Plots concerted to retard the 
Indians Business, and prevent their returning with 
me;_I endeavour’d all that lay in my Power to 
frustrate their Schemes, and hurry them on to 
execute their intended Design... . 


This evening I received an Answer to his Honour 
the Governor’s Letter from the Commandant... . 


Vocabulary 


invention 
(n): design, 
plan 


Text 


[It read: “As to the summons you send me to retire, 
Ido not think myself obliged to obey it... .”] 


[December 16] 

The French were not slack in their Inventions to 
keep the Indians this Day also; but as they were 
obligated, according to promise, to give the Present, 
they then endeavoured to try the Power of Liquor. . . 


[December 23-26] 

I put myself into an Indian walking Dress, and 
continued with them three Days, till I found... the 
Horses grew less able to travel every Day. The Cold 
increased very fast, and the Roads were becoming 
much worse by a deep Snow, continually freezing; 
and as I was uneasy to get back, to make a Report of 
my Proceedings to his Honour the Governor; I 
determined to prosecute my Journey the nearest way 
through the Woods. on Foot... . 


With my Pack at my Back with my Papers and 
Provisions in it, and a Gun, set out with Mr. Gist. . . 


[December 27] 

We fell in with a Party of French Indians, who had 
laid in Wait for us; one of them fired at Mr. Gist or 
me, not 15 Steps, but fortunately missed. ... We 
expected to have found the River frozen, but it was 
not, only about 50 Yards from each Shore; the Ice I 
suppose had broke up above, for it was driving in 
vast Quantities. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


[We got a raft] finished just after Sun-setting, after a 
whole Days Work; we got it launched, and on Board 
of it, and set off; but before we were Half Way over, 
we were jammed in the Ice in such a Manner that 
we expected every Moment our Raft to sink, and 
ourselves to perish. ... When the Rapidity of the 
Stream threw it with so much Violence against the 
Pole, that it [jerked] me out into ten Feet Water... 
as we were pretty near an Island, to quit our Raft 
and [wade] to it. 


The cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had 
all his Fingers, and some of his Toes frozen... . 


[January 2, 1754] 
[We] arrived at Mr. Gist’s at Monangahela the 2", 
where I bought Horse, Saddle, etc... . 


[January 16] 

[I] then set out, and arrived at Williamsburg the 
16", and waited upon His Honour the Governor 
with the Letter I had brought from the French 
Commandant, and to give an Account of the 
Proceedings of my Journey. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the purpose of George Washington’s mission? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How does Washington prepare for his journey along the path to 
Pittsburgh? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What weather does Washington experience while traveling on the 
frontier? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is Washington’s assessment of the fort at Pittsburgh? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What was Washington’s relationship to Native Americans in the Ohio 

River Valley? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What answer does Washington receive from the French? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Washington assess French strengths at their forts? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

How do Washington and the French fight to control the American 

Indians 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the French response to Governor Dinwiddie? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What difficulties does Washington face while marching home through 
the frontier? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Did Washington accomplish his mission? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the mission show about the character of young George 
Washington? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was there an imperial conflict in the Ohio River Valley between 
the British and French? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What role did the American Indians play in the imperial struggle? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did Washington’s actions on the frontier from 1753 to 1755 shape 
his later military and political career? 


e> Maps Showing the Evolution of Settlement, 1624-1755 


Introduction 


Major advances in cartography took place during the European Age of 
Exploration in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The printing press made 
maps more widely available, and a renewed emphasis on geometry made 
them much more accurate in conveying physical features. Despite these 
advances, maps were still expensive, and settlers typically had to rely on the 
mother country to print and sell them. Explorers and colonizers needed 
maps, and some created their own as they explored new lands. Maps from 
the early colonial era outlined more than physical features of the land—they 
played an essential role in the encounters and struggles between Europeans 
and American Indians, as well as the clashing of European empires. As you 
examine these maps, think about how they reflect changes and continuities 
in English colonial claims from 1624 to 1755. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What two new technologies allowed for improved maps during the 
Age of Exploration? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How can a map reveal more than just physical features? 
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Virginia Discouered and Described by Captayn John Smith, 1624. This 
map contains two images of native people, one on each side. On the 
viewer’s left is a cartouche with the Chief Powhatan labeled 
“Powhatan Held this state and fashion when Capt. Smith was delivered 
to him prisoner, 1607.” On the viewer’s right is a detailed image of an 
American Indian. This image is labeled, “The Sasquesahanougs are a 
Gyant-like people and thus atyred (attired).” Note the map is facing 
west, so north is to the viewer’s right. 


Vocabulary 


cartouche (n): the ornamental or decorative framing of some relevant 
information on a map 


ALTERMORE 
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A new map of Virginia Maryland and the improved parts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1719. This map was originally 
published in 1685 by Christopher Browne in London. His name and 
date appear in the cartouche under the map title. 


A Map of the English and French Dominions in North America: With 
the Roads, Distances, Limits, and Extent of the Settlements, 1755. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Why did Smith include the two images of American Indians on 
this map? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) Are there more English or native place names on this map? 
What does this reveal? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Is there more detail in the depiction of coastlines or land? 
What does this reveal? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) In what ways is Christopher Browne’s map similar to John 
Smith’s map of Virginia? How is it different? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) ([link]) How did English territorial claims change 


between 1624 and 1719, according to these maps? How did they stay 
the same? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) ([link]) How did English territorial claims change 
between 1719 and 1755? How did they stay the same? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What role did maps play in the power struggles between Europeans 
and American Indians? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What role did maps play in the power struggle between European 
empires? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the three mapmakers adjust their maps to suit different needs 
during the colonial period? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Write a thesis statement that answers the following prompt: Analyze 


the changes and continuities in English colonial claims from 1624 to 
1759; 


Colonial Comparison: The Rights of Englishmen 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain how the colonial charters reflected the 
traditional rights of Englishmen by analyzing four colonial charters. 

e Students will be able to show how colonial charters reflect 
constitutional principles by comparing constitutional themes in four 
colonial charters. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: The Rights of Englishmen, American Style 


e Handout B: Excerpts from Colonial Charters 
¢ Handout C: Graphic Organizer: Colonial Charters 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson will provide additional context for the Colonial Identity: 
English or American? Point-Counterpoint. 


Facilitation Notes: 


You might have students give specific references rather than just placing a 
check in the Later Laws column. For example, in the Jury Trial row, they 
would note the Sixth and Seventh Amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 
You might even make a competition out of this step and provide a prize 
(homework pass, and so forth) to the group that correctly completes this 
column first.) 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


¢ First Charter of Virginia, 1606 full text: 


e Massachusetts Body of Liberties, 1641 full text: 
http://history.hanover.edu/texts/masslib.html 


¢ Frame of Government of Pennsylvania, William Penn, 1682 full 
text: http://avalon.law.yale.edu/17th_ century/pa04.asp 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-15 min) 


1. Ask students to brainstorm a list of some constitutional principles and 
have them provide the definition of each. As students generate answers, 
write these principles on the board. 


2. Point out that these principles did not become part of the American 
identity randomly; they reflected English heritage. Ask and have students 
discuss the following question: 


a. If you were starting a society from scratch along with a group of 
people who had migrated to a completely unfamiliar continent, which 
of these principles would be most important to you? 


II. Exploration (20—40 min) 


1. Have students read the Background section of Handout A: The Rights 
of Englishmen, American Style to provide the context for the comparison 
exercise. As a class, discuss any questions and observations that students 
may have related to this background. 


2. Students should discuss these sourcing questions for the primary source 
excerpts: 


a. Who wrote each of the charters? 

b. What is the purpose of a colonial charter? 

c. Who is the intended audience for each of these charters? 

d. What continuing significance could be represented in these documents, 
which are more than three centuries old? 


3. Divide the class into two groups. One group will focus on the Virginia 
and Maryland charters, and the other will focus on the Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania charters. Have students work with a partner or two to read and 
annotate the assigned excerpts of Handout B: Excerpts from Colonial 


Charters before giving them Handout C: Graphic Organizer: Colonial 
Charters. Annotations should reflect examples they find in the charters of 
the constitutional principles addressed in the warm-up activity, as well as 
noting any similarities/differences that they identify between the two 
charters they are initially assigned. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


1. Have students combine with another pair who read and annotated the 
other documents, jigsaw style. Each new group should include students who 
worked on all four documents. Have them compare with one another the 
annotations they made in their original working groups, giving special 
attention to constitutional principles. 


2. Distribute Handout C: Graphic Organizer: Colonial Charters. 
Students should complete Handout C for all four documents. 


3. After students have briefly compared their notes, they should discuss the 
following questions as a group: 


a. In what ways are the colonial charters similar? 

b. In what ways are they different? 

c. What, if anything, did you find most surprising in your review of the 
documents? 


IV. Conclusion/Assessment (5—15 min) 


1. After students have completed the graphic organizer, they should answer 
the following questions. Then, conduct a whole-class discussion based on 
these debrief questions: 


a. Based on your review of excerpts of these four charters, what rights do 
you believe are included in the phrase, “traditional rights of 
Englishmen”? 

b. Based on your study of these excerpts, to what extent, if at all, do the 
most prevalent constitutional themes seem to change over time? 


c. Give specific examples of ideas related to democracy, freedom, and 
individualism in the charters. 

d. What cultural values and political institutions at this early time in the 
English colonies contributed to the development of an American 
identity? 

e. To what extent do these documents foreshadow protections with which 
you are familiar in the twenty-first century? 


Benjamin Franklin Mini DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will explain how philosophical and scientific ideas have 
developed and shaped American society by examining documents 
pertaining to the life of Benjamin Franklin. 

e Students will systematically analyze primary sources by answering 
targeted sourcing and comprehension questions for each document. 

e Students will write a thesis statement that responds to a document- 
based question prompt. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Benjamin Franklin: The First American? 
Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson should follow the Colonial Identity: English or American? 
Point-Counterpoint. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Because this is the first DBQ included in this resource, only three primary 
source excerpts are used in the activity, and students are provided targeted 
questions for each source. Later DBQs will provide more documents with 
the option for teachers to include targeted questions as best fits their 
teaching situation. 


I. Warm-up Activity (10 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Benjamin Franklin: The First American? Have 
students indicate if they would be pleased or not pleased with each scenario 
on their handout. Ask for volunteers to justify their responses. 


e Step 1: You are twelve years old, and you love to read. However, 
books are very expensive and difficult to find where you live, so your 


father signs you up for an apprenticeship in a business that will give 
you much better access to books, newspapers, and magazines. 

e Step 2: You will receive free room and board in your new job, and you 
will live with your boss. 

e Step 3: You are committed by contract to work in this job for nine 
years. 

e Step 4: Although your boss will cover all your expenses for the term of 
the contract, you will only receive wages for the ninth year. In return, 
you will receive training so that you will be able to start your own 
business. 

e Step 5: The boss is your older brother. 


After students have responded to the question for each of these steps, ask 
which of them, if anyone, would be pleased upon learning about the entire 
scenario? Conduct a brief discussion in which you ask those who were 
willing to take the job in step 1, but were no longer interested after step 5, at 
which step they would have declined the opportunity. Then, explain that 
these are the terms of apprenticeship in which Benjamin Franklin’s father 
arranged for him to work in the printing shop of his older brother, James, in 
1718. Note also that these were considered generous terms for an apprentice 
at the time, and most working-class boys were expected to begin an 
apprenticeship to learn a trade in this manner by the time they were fourteen 
years old. 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Have students work individually or in groups, as best suits your teaching 
situation, to read the three primary sources and answer the comprehension 
and sourcing questions as they go along. 


III. Application (15-20 min) 


Redirect students to the prompt (on their handout and written on board): 
“To what extent and in what ways did Benjamin Franklin reflect the 
conviction that “merit” or “talent” ought to bring rewards?” Have 
students work individually to use highlighters to mark evidence in the 
documents provided, indicating support for the position they choose. Next, 


have students complete the last step in the packet to construct a thesis 
statement individually or in groups, as best suits your teaching situation. 


IV. Conclusion (5 min) 


Solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using the 
following questions: 


e Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 

¢ Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

e Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Will the thesis be supported by evidence from the documents? 

e Will the thesis be supported by evidence on the topic outside of the 
documents (your own background knowledge of Franklin and the 
developing American identity)? 


Mercantilism 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain the key principles of mercantilism by 
analyzing a political cartoon and primary sources. 

e Students will be able to illustrate the mercantilist relationship between 
Great Britain and its colonies by designing their own political cartoon 
or infographic. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Cartoon Analysis 
e Handout B: Mercantilism Background 
e Handout C: Mercantilism Primary Sources 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson should come at the end of Unit 1 as a preview of the problems 
in the British colonies leading up to the American Revolution. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students may complete this activity alone, in pairs, or in small groups, as 
best fits your teaching situation. Handout B: Mercantilism Background can 
be provided to students after the cartoon analysis warm-up and before the 
primary sources to provide students with additional context and scaffolding 
before analyzing Handout C: Mercantilism Primary Sources. 


I. Warm-up Activity (10 min) 
Political Cartoon Analysis 


Students analyze The Mercantilist Argument for Colonial Expansion 
cartoon and answer the following questions on Handout A: Cartoon 
Analysis. 


1. Briefly describe what you see. 


2. Who appears to be in a position of power in this political cartoon? 
Explain. 


3. Who appears to be in a subservient role? Explain. 
4. What do colonies provide to the mother country? 


5. What is the message of the cartoon? 


THE MERCANTILIST ARGUMENT FOR COLONIAL EXPANSION 


In this undated political cartoon, a woman representing the 
mother country is served gold and silver, foodstuffs, and 
raw materials from her three servants representing colonies. 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Option 1: Distribute Handout B: Mercantilism Background and have 
students read and answer the questions. Discuss answers before distributing 
Handout C: Mercantilism Primary Sources. Tell students to look for the 
main ideas of mercantilism discussed in the background reading as they are 
analyzing the three primary sources. 


Option 2 (more challenging): Distribute Handout C: Mercantilism 
Primary Sources. Have the students read the three primary source 


documents and answer questions on their handout. 


Document 1: Philipp von Hérnigk, Austria Over All, If She Only Will, 
1684 


Document 2: Excerpts from the Navigation Act of September 13, 1660 


Document 3: Excerpts from the Navigation Act of April 10, 1696 


III. Application (10 min) 
In small group discussions, have the students discuss how mercantilism 


may have affected colonists in the following regions: the New England 
colonies, middle colonies, and southern colonies. 


IV. Conclusion/Assessment (5 min) 


Students will draw a political cartoon or infographic representing one 
region of the colonies and its mercantilist relationship with Great Britain. 


Civics Connection: The Colonial Origins of American Republicanism 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Recognize the reflection of Enlightenment thought in the governing 
documents and discourse of North American English colonies by 
analyzing excerpts from colonial charters, John Locke’s Second 
Treatise on Government, and revolutionary writings to identify 
constitutional principles. 

e Evaluate the significance of constitutional principles in facilitating 
self-government for ordered liberty. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: The Colonial Origins of American Republicanism Student 
Packet 

e Handout B: Principles and Virtues Glossary 

e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 

¢ Handout D: Using the Inner and Outer Circle Discussion Technique 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson should be used near the end of Unit 1 to review the 
significance of constitutional principles in the context of the events students 
have studied. 


Lesson Materials: 
Highlighters colored pencils or pens 
Facilitation Notes: 


Before the lesson, instruct students to bring colored pens, pencils, or 
highlighters, and decide which color you want students to use in their 
annotation of each of the three influences on the development of 
republicanism. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


Have students draw cartoons to illustrate the main ideas addressed in one of 
more of the five documents used in this lesson. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min) 


Ask students to turn to one another in small groups and develop a response 
to this question: What kind of government does the United States have? 
After giving students a few minutes to discuss the question, call for their 
responses and write on the board a few key concepts that they mention. 
Because democracy and republic are often used interchangeably and many 
students may say the United States is a democracy, this will be an ideal time 
to direct students’ attention to the important differences between the terms, 
emphasizing that the United States is a republic. Distribute the Handout 
B: Principles and Virtues Glossary and Handout A: The Colonial 
Origins of American Republicanism Student Packet. Have students 
focus on the definitions of democracy and republic on the first page of the 
glossary and ask: “How would you know if your government demonstrates 
republicanism?” Answers should reflect student understanding that, to 
demonstrate republicanism, the government must be based on the idea that 
legitimate power comes from the people themselves (popular sovereignty 
and consent), and they freely elect representatives to make and carry out the 
laws. 


After the focus on republicanism in the warm-up activity, you might direct 
student attention to specific principles such as equality, consent, liberty, 
private property, freedom of religion. This will be helpful background 
especially if this is the first time your students have addressed constitutional 
principles. Use Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 
to help students come up with examples of these principles. 


Write in the board in large letters: Republicanism. Tell students that in this 
lesson they will examine some of the influences that contributed to the 
development of republicanism in the American colonies. Write on the board 
(see diagram) the terms, English tradition of constitutional self-government, 
arguments for freedom of conscience, and Early American Enlightenment, 
to keep them in front of students throughout the lesson. 


Republicanism 


II. Exploration (20-30 min) 


1. Have students turn their attention to Handout A: The Colonial Origins 
of American Republicanism Student Packet. Assign the background and 
primary source readings to students. Assign the readings as best fits your 
teaching situation (small groups, jigsaw, and so forth). Depending on your 
students’ background, you may wish to walk students through the 
Mayflower Compact page as a whole class, modeling a think-aloud strategy 
to answer the questions provided and to identify the principles reflected in 
the Compact. 


2. Instruct students to discuss and annotate the assigned passages according 
to the directions provided on the handout, to show where and how the 
documents reflect constitutional principles and help them develop an 
answer to the guiding question: How did the English tradition of 
constitutional self-government, arguments for freedom of conscience, 
and the early American Enlightenment contribute to republicanism in 
the American colonies? 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


1. Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial reading 
and analysis, conduct a discussion that allows students to consider all the 
documents. They may share their responses as a whole class, in the second 
stage of jigsaw groups, through inner/outer circle discussion, Socratic 
activities, and so forth. See Handout D: Using the Inner and Outer 
Circle Discussion Technique for suggested guidelines on this discussion 
method. 


2. Draw students’ attention back to the Republicanism graphic on the board 
and discuss the following: 


a. “To what extent did the English tradition of constitutional self- 
government, arguments for freedom of conscience, and the early 
American Enlightenment contribute to republicanism in the American 
colonies?” (They can use their three-color coding of the handout to 
help compose an answer and justification for their response.) 

b. Scholars generally assert that the American Enlightenment began in 
the 1700s. Is there any evidence in these documents to suggest it began 
earlier? Explain. 

c. Did natural law exist before the philosophes in France began to write 
about it? 


IV. Conclusion/Assessment (5-15 min) 


Conclude after the discussion by having students write an individual 
response to the guiding question and collect their responses. 


€ Unit 1 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct a thesis statement and outline for a 
comparative prompt using resources from Unit 1 of Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness to practice constructing a historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in constructing a thesis and using specific and 
relevant evidence in support of an argument. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

e Handout B: Long Essay Options and Outline 

e Handout C: Peer Feedback 

e Handout D: Writing Reflection 

e Handout E: Comparative Thesis Statements and Sentence Stems 


I. Warm Up 


1. Students will read through the Handout A: Long Essay Rubric, 
focusing on the thesis and evidence points. Students should highlight in one 
color the area of the rubric about which they feel most confident and 
highlight in a second color the area of the rubric about which they feel the 
least confident. 


2. The teacher will lead a discussion on student questions about the AP 
Long Essay Rubric. Assure students that the rubric is a tool not only for the 
reader who will score their exam in May but also for the student, who can 
use it as a checklist to ensure their essay addresses as many aspects of the 
rubric as possible. In this outline, they will focus on writing a strong 
comparative thesis statement that is supported by specific and relevant 
evidence. 


II. Exploration 


1. Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options on Handout 
B: Long Essay Options and Outline for the essay questions. 


2. Each student should select option A or B to answer and outline a 
response to the chosen question. Students can be provided Handout E: 
Comparative Thesis Statements and Sentence Stems for extra support in 
crafting sentences. 


III. Application 


1. Students should share their written outlines with a partner. At this time, 
students should not discuss or clarify their outlines but rather allow their 
partner to provide them feedback on Handout C: Peer Feedback using the 
Praise, Polish, and Pose method. 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was done 
well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can the 
essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are you 
confused by, or what do you want to know more about? 


3. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback with 
their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on each outline, 
one at a time, spending approximately three minutes per outline. Students 
should have the opportunity to respond to their partner’s feedback or record 
any information necessary to improve their work. 


4. Students will then create an action plan for their individual outline, 
noting two or three specific steps they will take to improve it, based on their 
peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student outlines 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to reflect 


on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, using 
Handout D: Writing Reflection. 
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Unit 2: Chapter 3 (1763-1789) 


Compelling Question: What is the “American Experiment”? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify and evaluate the causes of the 


Declaration of Independence. 


e Students will be able to evaluate the causes and effects of key 


events in the Revolutionary War. 


e Students will be able to compare various perspectives on 
constitutional principles and assess arguments surrounding the 
structure of the new Union under the Constitution. 


Supporting Question 1: How did the 
British infringe upon colonists’ natural 
rights after the Seven Years War, and 
how did colonists resist these actions? 


Supporting Question 2: Why did the 
colonists declare independence from 
the British? 


Resources: 


e Pontiac’s Rebellion 


Narrative 
Stamp Act 
Resistance 
Narrative 

John Dickinson, 
Letters froma 
Farmer in 
Pennsylvania, 
1767-1768 Primary 
Source 

The Boston Tea 
Party Narrative 


Resources: 


e The Path to 


Independence 
Lesson 


Supporting Question 3: What was the 
American experience in the 


Revolutionary War? 


Loyalist vs. Patriot 
Decision Point 
Thomas Paine, 
Common Sense, 
1776 Primary 
Source 

Thomas Jefferson 
and the Declaration 
of Independence 
Narrative 

Signing the 
Declaration of 
Independence 
Decision Point 
Acts of Parliament 
Lesson 


Resources: 


Mercy Otis Warren 
Narrative 

Abigail Adams: 
“Remember the 
Ladies” Mini DBQ 
Lesson 
Washington 
Crossing the 
Delaware Narrative 
Art Analysis: 
Washington 
Crossing the 
Delaware Primary 
Source 

The Battle of 
Saratoga and the 


Supporting Question 4: 

How did the principles of the 
Revolution help structure the new U.S. 
government? 


French Alliance 
Narrative 
Joseph Plumb 
Martin, The 
Adventures of a 
Revolutionary 
Soldier, 1777 
Primary Source 


Resources: 


The Annapolis 
Convention 
Decision Point 
The Articles of 
Confederation, 
1781 Primary 
Source 

Shays’ Rebellion 
Narrative 

The Constitutional 
Convention 
Narrative 
Constitutional 
Convention Lesson 
Is the Constitution a 
Proslavery 
Document? Point- 
Counterpoint 

The Ratification 
Debate on the 
Constitution 
Narrative 

Were the Anti- 
Federalists Unduly, 
Suspicious or 


Insightful Political 
Thinkers? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Federalist/Anti- 
Federalist Debate 
on Congress’s 
Powers of Taxation 
DBQ Lesson 

e Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom 
Narrative 

e Belinda Sutton, 
Petition to the 
Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 
1783 Primary 
Source 

e The Northwest 
Ordinance, 1787 
Primary Source 

¢ Quaker Antislavery 
Petition, 1783 
Primary Source 

* State Constitution 
Comparison Lesson 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 3 Introductory Essay: 1763-1789 

e George Washington at Newburgh Decision Point 

e Judith Sargent Murray, “On the Equality of the Sexes,” 1790 
Primary Source 

e Junipero Serra's Baja California Diary Primary Source 

e Argumentation: The Process of Compromise Lesson 

e Argumentation: Self-Interest or Republicanism? Lesson 


Unit 2 Essay Activity 

What is the “American Experiment”? 

Option A: Analyze the causes of the American Revolution. To 
what extent did the legacies of the Revolution affect the creation of 
a new government for the new nation? 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explore how and why colonists decided to fight for 
independence from Great Britain and create a new government, an 
“American Experiment” that limited tyranny and protected natural 
rights. Assess students’ progress in understanding the compelling 
question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 2 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 3 Introductory Essay: 1763-1789 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which America gained independence and 
developed a sense of national identity 


Written by: Jonathan Den Hartog, Samford University 


Introduction 


The American Revolution remains an important milestone in American 
history. More than just a political and military event, the movement for 
independence and the founding of the United States also established the 
young nation’s political ideals and defined new governing structures to 
sustain them. These structures continue to shape a country based on 
political, religious, and economic liberty, and the principle of self- 
government under law. The “shot heard round the world” (as poet Ralph 
Waldo Emerson described the battles of Lexington and Concord) created a 
nation that came to inspire the democratic pursuit of liberty in other lands, 
bringing a “new order of the ages” ([link]). 


This engraving of the 1775 battle of Lexington—detailed by American 
printmaker Amos Doolittle, who volunteered to fight against the 
British—is the only contemporary American visual record of this 

event. 


From Resistance to Revolution 


As British subjects, the colonists felt flush with patriotism after the Anglo- 
American victory in the French and Indian War (1754—1763). They were 
proud of their king, George III, and of the “rights of Englishmen” that made 
them part of a free and prosperous world empire. Although Britain’s 
policies after the French and Indian War caused disputes and tensions 
between the crown and its North American colonies, independence for the 
colonies was not a foregone conclusion. Instead, the desire for 
independence emerged as a result of individual decisions and large-scale 


events that intensified the conflict with Great Britain and helped unite the 
diverse colonies. 


As early as 1763, British responses to the end of the French and Indian War 
were arousing anger in the colonies. An immediate question concerned 
Britain’s relationship with American Indians in the interior. Many French- 
allied American Indians formed a confederation and continued to fight the 
British, especially under the leadership of the Odawa chief Pontiac and the 
Delaware prophet Neolin. Together, they hoped to reclaim lands exclusively 
for their tribes and to entice the French to return and once again challenge 
the English. Pontiac’s War led to American Indian seizure of western 
settlements such as Detroit and Fort Niagara. Rather than ending the dispute 
quickly, unsuccessful British attempts at diplomacy with France’s Indian 
allies dragged the war into 1766. (See the Pontiac’s Rebellion Narrative.) 


Meanwhile, the British issued the Proclamation of 1763, which attempted 
to separate American Indian and white settlements by forbidding American 
colonists to cross the Appalachian Mountains ([link]). The hope was to 
prevent another costly war and crushing war debt. The British stationed 
troops and built forts on the American frontier to enforce the proclamation, 
but they were ignoring reality. Many colonists had already settled west of 
the Appalachians in search of new opportunities, and those who had fought 
the war specifically to acquire land believed their property rights were 
being violated by the British standing army. 
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The line drawn by the Royal Proclamation of 1763 from Lake Ontario 
to the Gulf of Mexico left much of the frontier “reserved for the 
Indians” and led to resentment from many colonists. 


In 1764, the British began to raise revenue for the large army stationed on 
the colonial frontier and tightened their enforcement of trade regulations. 
This was a change from the relatively hands-off approach to governing they 
had previously embraced. The new ministry of George Grenville introduced 


the Sugar Act, which reduced the six-pence tax from the widely ignored 
Molasses Act (1733) by three pence per gallon. But British customs 
officials were ordered to enforce the Sugar Act by collecting the newly 
lowered tax and prosecuting smugglers in vice-admiralty courts without 
juries. Colonial merchants bristled against the changes in imperial policy, 
but worse changes were yet to come. 


The introduction of the Stamp Act in 1765 caused the first significant 
constitutional dispute over Britain’s taxing the colonists without their 
consent. The Stamp Act was designed to raise revenue from the colonies (to 
help pay for the cost of troops on the frontier) by taxing legal forms and 
printed materials including newspapers; a stamp was placed on the 
document to indicate that the duty had been paid. Because the colonists had 
long raised money for the crown through their own elected legislatures, to 
which they gave their consent, and because they did not have direct 
representation in Parliament, they cried, “No taxation without 
representation,” claiming their rights as Englishmen. Although the colonists 
accepted the British Parliament’s right to use tariffs as a means to regulate 
their commerce within the imperial system, they asserted that the new taxes 
were aimed solely to raise revenue. In other words, the Stamp Act imposed 
a direct tax on the colonists, taking their property without their consent, 
and, as such, amounted to a new power being claimed by the British 
Parliament. (See the Stamp Act Resistance Narrative.) 


Early voices of protest and resistance came from attorney and farmer 
Patrick Henry in the Virginia House of Burgesses and lawyer John Adams 
outside Boston. A group of clubs organized in Boston. Members ransacked 
the houses of Andrew Oliver, the appointed collector of the Stamp Tax, and 
Thomas Hutchinson, the colony’s lieutenant governor. Calls for active 
resistance came from the Sons of Liberty, a group of artisans, laborers, and 
sailors led by Samuel Adams (cousin of John and a business owner quickly 
emerging as a leader of the opposition). Petitions, protests, boycotts of 
articles bearing the stamp, and even violence spread to other cities, 
including New York, and demonstrated that the colonists’ resolve could 
keep the Stamp Tax from being collected ((link]). 
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pee i Stamp Master in Effigy 


This 1765 engraving entitled “Stamp Master in Effigy” depicts an 
angry mob in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, hanging a Crown- 
appointed stamp master in effigy. (credit: “New Hampshire—Stamp 
Master in Effigy,” courtesy of the New Hampshire Historical Society) 


Meanwhile, delegates from nine colonies met in New York as the Stamp 
Act Congress to register a formal complaint in October 1765. The Congress 
was a show of increasing unity; it declared colonial rights and petitioned the 
British Parliament for relief. 


The colonial boycott of British goods in response to the Stamp Act had its 
desired effect: British merchants affected by it petitioned the crown to 
revoke the taxes. In the face of this colonial resistance, a new government 
took leadership in Parliament and in 1766 repealed the Stamp Act. The 
colonists celebrated and thought the crisis was resolved. However, the 
British Parliament simultaneously passed the Declaratory Act, asserting its 
authority with the power to legislate for the colonies “in all cases 


whatsoever,” including taxing without consent. The stage was set to 
continue the conflict. ([link]) 


Like their British counterparts, many Americans adopted the custom of 
drinking tea. How does this teapot c. 1770 show the politicization of 
the cultural habit of tea drinking? (credit: “No Stamp Act Teapot,” 
Division of Cultural and Community Life, National Museum of 
American History, Smithsonian Institution) 


Just one year later, Parliament began to pass the so-called Townshend Acts. 
The first of these was the Revenue Act, which taxed many goods imported 
by the colonies, including paint, glass, lead, paper, and tea. Despite the 
stationing of British troops in Boston to quell resistance, artisans and 
laborers protested the taxes, while in nonimportation agreements (boycotts), 
merchants and planters pledged not to import taxed goods. Women resisted 


the tax by rejecting the consumer goods of Great Britain, producing 
homespun clothing and brewing homemade concoctions rather than buying 
imported British cloth and tea. They organized into groups called the 
Daughters of Liberty to play their part in resisting what they viewed as 
British tyranny, and they formed the backbone of the nonconsumption 
movement not to use British goods. John Dickinson, a wealthy lawyer, 
penned the most significant protest, Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania. 
The tax “appears to me to be unconstitutional,” he wrote, and “destructive 
to the liberty of these colonies.” The key question was whether “the 
parliament can legally take money out of our pockets, without our consent.” 
The colonists’ boycott significantly hurt British trade and few taxes were 
collected, so Parliament revoked the Townshend Acts in 1770, leaving only 
the tax on tea. (See the John Dickinson, Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania, 1767-1768 Primary Source.) 


British officials had stationed troops in urban areas, especially New York 
and Boston, to quell the growing opposition movements. Their presence led 
to numerous smaller incidents and eventually to the eruption of violence in 
Boston. In March 1770, soldiers guarding the Boston Customs House were 
pelted with rocks and ice chunks thrown by angry colonists. Feeling 
threatened, they fired into the crowd, killing six Bostonians. The soldiers 
claimed they had fired in self-defense, but colonists called it a cold-blooded 
slaughter. This was the interpretation put forward by the silversmith Paul 
Revere in his widely reproduced engraving of the event, now called the 
“Boston Massacre.” The soldiers soon faced trial, and John Adams— 
although no friend of British taxation—served as their defense attorney to 
prove that colonists respected the rule of law. Remarkably, he convinced the 
Boston jury of the soldiers’ innocence, but tensions continued to simmer. 
(See The Boston Massacre Narrative.) 


Boston was ripe for resistance to British demands when Parliament issued 
the 1773 Tea Act. The intention was to save the British East India Company 
from bankruptcy by lowering the price of tea (to increase demand) while 
assessing a small tax along with it. Colonists saw this as a trap, using low 
prices to induce them to break their boycott by purchasing taxed tea from 
the East Indian monopoly. Before the three ships carrying the tea could be 
unloaded at Boston harbor, the Sons of Liberty organized a mass protest in 


which thousands participated. Men disguised themselves as American 
Indians (to symbolize their love of natural freedom), marched to the ships, 
and threw the tea into Boston Harbor—an event later called “the Boston Tea 
Party” ([link]). (See The Boston Tea Party Narrative.) 


This portrayal of the Boston Tea Party dates from 1789 and reads, 
“Americans throwing Cargoes of the Tea Ships into the River, at 
Boston.” On the basis of the image and the artist’s caption, do you 
think the artist was sympathetic to the Patriot or the British cause? 


Parliament could not overlook this defiance of its laws and destruction of a 
significant amount of private property. In early 1774, it passed what it 
called the Coercive Acts to compel obedience to British rule. The Boston 
Port Act closed Boston Harbor, the main source of livelihood for many in 
the city. Other acts gained tighter control of the judiciary in the colony, 
dissolved the colonial legislature, shut down town meetings, and allowed 
Parliament to tear up the Massachusetts charter without due process or 


redress. The colonists called these laws the “Intolerable Acts.” Meeting in 
Philadelphia in September and October 1774, representatives of the 
colonies discussed how to respond. This First Continental Congress was an 
expression of intercolonial unity. The representatives agreed to send help to 
Boston, boycott British goods, and affirm their natural and constitutional 
rights. Few contemplated independence; most hoped to bring about a 
reconciliation and restoration of colonial rights. The representatives also 
agreed to meet again, in the spring of 1775. By that time, events had taken a 
very different course. (See the Acts of Parliament Lesson.) 


From Lexington and Concord to Independence 


Some Patriots in the colonies sought more radical solutions than 
reconciliation. Early in 1775, Patrick Henry tried to rouse the Virginia 
House of Burgesses to action: 


The war is inevitable—and let it come! . . . Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty or give me death! 


Around the same time, Major General Thomas Gage, Britain’s military 
governor of Massachusetts, planned to seize colonial munitions held at 
Concord and capture several Patriot leaders, including Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, along the way. On April 18, 1775, when it became clear the 
British were preparing to move, riders were dispatched to alert the 
countryside, most famously Paul Revere (in a trip immortalized by the poet 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow). As a result, the following morning, the 
Lexington militia gathered on Lexington Green to stand in protest. As the 
British column advanced, its commander ordered the colonists to disperse. 
A shot rang out—no one knows from where. The British opened fire, and 
after the skirmish, seven Lexington men lay dead. 


The British advanced to Concord, where by now the supplies had been 
safely hidden away. After witnessing British destruction in the town, the 


Concord militia counterattacked at the North Bridge. This was Emerson’s 
“shot heard round the world.” Militia units converged from all over eastern 
Massachusetts, pursued the British back to Boston, and besieged the city. 
One militiaman who survived was young Levi Preston. Years afterward, he 
reported that “what we meant in going for those Redcoats was this: we had 
always governed ourselves and we always meant to. They didn’t mean we 
should.” 


On June 17, 1775, the Battle of Bunker Hill erupted when the colonial 
troops seized and fortified Breed’s Hill and repulsed three British attacks. 
Running low on ammunition, the colonists held their fire until the last 
moment under the command, “Don’t fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes.” The British captured their position—and suffered unexpectedly high 
casualties—but the battle galvanized the colonists. Although they were still 
divided, many came to believe that King George, instead of merely having 
bad advisors or making bad policies, was openly going to war with them. 
Arguments for independence began to gain traction. The build-up to the call 
for independence had been long, but now there seemed no other recourse. 
(See The Path to Independence Lesson.) 


One key voice urging independence was that of Thomas Paine, a recent 
immigrant from England. In early 1776, Paine published Common Sense, a 
bestseller in which he attacked monarchy generally before suggesting the 
folly of an island (Britain) ruling a continent (America) ([link]). Paine 
called on the colonists “to begin the world over again” and was one of the 
clearest voices pushing them toward independence. (See the Thomas Paine, 
Common Sense, 1776 Primary Source.) 
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(a) (b) 


(a) Thomas Paine’s Common Sense helped convince many colonists of 
the need for independence from Great Britain. (b) Paine, shown here in 
a portrait by Laurent Dabos, was a political activist and revolutionary 
best known for his writings on both the American and French 
Revolutions. 


The Second Continental Congress debated the question of independence in 
1776 ({link]). The commander of the Continental Army, George 
Washington of Virginia, agreed with Henry Knox’s audacious plan to bring 
massive cannons three hundred miles through the winter snows from Fort 
Ticonderoga to Boston. When Knox succeeded, Washington used the guns 
to end the siege of Boston. At the congress, cousins Samuel and John 
Adams argued for independence and convinced a Virginia ally, Richard 
Henry Lee, to offer this motion on June 7: 


That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved. 


Confronting its choices, Congress also appointed a committee to prepare a 
Declaration of Independence. The committee consisted of John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, and Thomas 
Jefferson, a 33-year-old Virginian who accepted the task of drafting the 
important document. (See Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
Independence Narrative.) 


No contemporary images of the Constitutional Congress survive. 
Robert Edge Pine worked on his painting Congress Voting 
Independence from 1784 to 1788. How has this artist conveyed the 
seriousness of the task the delegates faced? 


When the votes were tallied for Lee’s resolution about a month later on July 
2, twelve states had voted for independence; New York abstained until it 
received instructions from its legislature. John Adams later wrote that it was 
as if “thirteen clocks were made to strike together.” The next two days were 
spent revising the language of the official Declaration, which Congress 
approved on July 4, 1776. 


The Declaration of Independence laid down several principles for the 
independent nation. The document made a universal assertion that all 
humans were created equal. According to the ideas of John Locke and the 
Enlightenment, people were equal in their natural rights, which included 
life, liberty, and the ability to pursue happiness. The document also stated 
that legitimate governments derived their power from the consent of the 
governed and existed to protect those inalienable rights. According to this 
“social compact,” the people had the right to overthrow a tyrannical 
government that violated their rights and to establish a new government. 
The Declaration of Independence, which also included a list of specific 
instances in which the crown had violated Americans’ rights, laid down the 
principles of republican government dedicated to the protection of 
individual political, religious, and economic liberties. (See the Signing the 
Declaration of Independence Decision Point.) 


Congress had made and approved the Declaration, but whether the country 
could sustain the claim of independence was another matter. The struggle 
would have to be won on the battlefield. 


War and Peace 


For independence to be secured, the war had to be fought and won. British 
generals aimed to secure the port cities, expand British influence, and 


gradually win the population back to a position of loyalty. They 
commanded a professional army but had to subdue the entire eastern 
seaboard. General Washington, on the other hand, learned how to keep the 
Continental Army in the field and take calculated risks in the face of a 
British force superior in number, training, and supplies. The support of the 
individual states, and the congressional effort to secure allies, were essential 
to the war effort, but they were not guaranteed. The British sent an army of 
nearly thirty-two thousand redcoats and German mercenaries. They also 
enjoyed naval supremacy and expected that their more-experienced 
generals would win an easy victory over the provincials. The campaigns of 
1776, thus, were about survival. 


After securing Boston, Washington moved his army to New York City, the 
likely target of the next British attack. In the summer of 1776, the British 
fleet arrived under the command of Admiral Richard Howe. It carried an 
army led by his brother, General William Howe, and consisted not only of 
British troops but also of German mercenaries from Hesse (the Hessians). 
The first blow came on Long Island, where British attacks easily threw 
Washington’s army into disarray. Washington led his army in retreat to 
Manhattan, and then from New Jersey all the way into Pennsylvania. By the 
end of the year, his situation looked bleak. Many of Washington’s soldiers, 
about to come to the end of their enlistments, would be free to depart. If 
Washington could not keep his army in the field or show some success, the 
claim of independence might seem like an empty promise. 


It was critical, therefore, to rally the troops to a decisive victory. 
Washington and his officers decided on the bold stroke of attacking 
Trenton. On Christmas evening, they crossed the Delaware River and 
marched through the night to arrive in Trenton at dawn on December 26. 
There, they surprised the Hessian outpost and captured the city. Washington 
then launched a quick strike on nearby Princeton. The success of this 
campaign gave the Americans enough hope to keep fighting. (See the 
Washington Crossing the Delaware Narrative and the Art Analysis: 
Washington Crossing the Delaware Primary Source.) 


The campaigns of 1777 brought highs and lows for supporters of 
independence. On the positive side, the Continental Army successfully 


countered a British invasion from Canada. Searching for a new strategy 
after the New Jersey campaign, the British attacked southward from Canada 
with an army under the leadership of General John Burgoyne. Burgoyne’s 
goal was to cut through upstate New York and link up with British forces 
coming north along the Hudson River from New York City. A revolutionary 
force under Horatio Gates and Benedict Arnold swung north to meet the 
slow-moving Burgoyne, clashing at Saratoga, near Albany, in September 
and October. There, the Americans forced Burgoyne to surrender his entire 
army. (See The Battle of Saratoga and the French Alliance Narrative.) 


The victory at Saratoga proved especially significant because it helped 
persuade the French to form an alliance with the United States. The treaty 
of alliance, brokered by Franklin and signed in early 1778, brought much- 
needed financial help from France to the war effort, along with the promise 
of military aid. But despite the important victory won by General Gates to 
the north, Washington continued to struggle against the main British army 
([link]). 


John Trumbull painted this wartime image of Washington on a 


promontory above the Hudson River. Washington’s enslaved valet 
William “Billy” Lee stands behind him, and British warships fire on a 
U.S. fort in the background. Lee rode alongside Washington for the 
duration of the Revolutionary War. 


For Washington, 1777 was dispiriting in that he failed to win any grand 
successes. The major battles came in the fall, when the British army sailed 
from New York and worked its way up the Chesapeake Bay, aiming to 
capture Philadelphia, the seat of American power where the Continental 
Congress met. Washington tried to stop the British, fighting at Brandywine 
Bridge and Germantown in September and October. He lost both battles, 
and the defeat at Germantown was especially severe. The British easily 
seized Philadelphia—a victory, even though Congress had long since left 
the capital and reconvened in nearby Lancaster and York. The demoralized 
Continentals straggled to a winter camp at Valley Forge, where few supplies 
reached them, and Washington grew frustrated that the states were not 
meeting congressional requisitions of provisions for the troops. Sickness 
incapacitated the undernourished soldiers. Many walked through the snow 
barefoot, leaving bloody footprints behind. (See the Joseph Plumb Martin, 
The Adventures of a Revolutionary Soldier, 1777 Primary Source.) 


Here again, Washington provided significant leadership, keeping the army 
together through strength of character and his example in the face of 
numerous hardships. Warmer weather energized the army. So did Baron 
Friedrich von Steuben, newly arrived from Prussia, whom Washington had 
placed in charge of drilling the soldiers and preparing them for more 
combat. In June 1778, a more professional, better disciplined Continental 
Army battled the British to a draw at the Battle of Monmouth, as the 
imperial army withdrew from Philadelphia and returned to New York. 


As the war raged, it affected different groups of Americans differently. 
Many Loyalists (also known as Tories) were shunned by their communities 
or forced to resettle under British protection. Women who sympathized with 
the revolution supported the war effort by creating homespun clothing, 
often working in groups at events in their homes called “spinning bees.” 


When men went to war, the women kept family farms, businesses, and 
artisan shops operating, producing supplies the army could use. While her 
husband, John, held important offices, Abigail Adams took much of the 
responsibility for the family’s farm in Braintree, Massachusetts. She even 
collected saltpeter for the making of gunpowder. Some colonial women 
followed their brothers and husbands to war, to support the Continental 
Army by cooking for the camp and nursing injured soldiers. Their 
engagement with the revolutionary cause brought new respect and 
contributed to the growth of an idea of “Republican Mothers” who raised 
patriotic and virtuous children for the new nation. Although women did not 
enjoy widespread equal civil rights, adult women of New Jersey exercised 
the right to vote in the early nineteenth century if, like their male 
counterparts, they served as heads of households meeting minimum 
property requirements. (See the Abigail Adams: “Remember the Ladies” 


Sexes,” 1790 Primary Source] 


To African American slaves in the South, the British appeared to offer 
better opportunities. In 1775, Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of 
Virginia, offered men enslaved by Patriots their freedom if they would take 
up arms against the colonists ({link]). Many did, although few had gained 
their freedom by the conclusion of the war. Meanwhile, Dunmore’s 
proclamation made southern planters even more determined to oppose 
British rule. No such offer of freedom was forthcoming from the Patriots. 


Dunmore’s 1775 
proclamation of 
freedom for 
slaves who took 
the loyalists’ side 
was made for 
practical reasons 
more than moral 
ones: Dunmore 
hoped to bolster 
his own forces 
and scare slave- 
owning Patriots 
into abandoning 
their calls for 
revolution. 


The Continental Congress removed harsh criticism of the slave trade and 
slavery from Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of Independence, because 
it wrongly blamed the king for the slave trade and ignored American 


complicity. Later, John Laurens and Alexander Hamilton failed in their 
efforts to free and arm slaves in South Carolina. Despite some southern 
opposition, Washington eventually allowed free blacks to enlist in the 
Continental Army. Free black sailors such as Lemuel Haynes, who became 
a prominent minister after the war, served in the navy. Largely from the 
North, these men helped Washington’s army escape from Long Island and 
cross the Delaware River. In most cases, they served alongside white 
soldiers in integrated units. Rhode Island and Massachusetts also raised 
companies entirely of free black soldiers. The natural-rights principles of 
the Revolution inspired the push to eliminate slavery in the North, either 
immediately or gradually, during and after the war. 


American Indians would have preferred to stay neutral in the Anglo- 
American conflict, but choices were often forced on them. Some tribes 
sided with the British, fearing the unchecked expansion of American 
settlers. Most members of the Iroquois League allied themselves with the 
British and, led by Joseph Brant, launched raids against Patriot 
communities in New York and Pennsylvania. Many other tribes along the 
frontier, including the Shawnee, Delaware, Mohawk, and Cherokee, also 
fought with the British. The need to deal with Indian raids was one reason 
for George Rogers Clark’s mission to seize western lands from the British. 
His victories at Kaskaskia and Vincennes, in present-day Illinois and 
Indiana, respectively, significantly reduced British strength in the 
Northwest Territory by 1779. 


In contrast, many fewer tribes fought on the side of the Americans. By 
deciding to do so, the Oneida split the Iroquois League. Other American 
Indian groups living in long-settled areas also sided with the United States, 
including the Stockbridge Indians of Massachusetts and the Catawbas in the 
Carolinas. Many American frontiersmen treated Indian settlements with 
great violence, including a destructive march through Iroquois lands in New 
York in 1779 and the massacre of neutral American Indians at the Moravian 
village of Gnadenhutten in eastern Ohio a few years later. These conflicts 
deepened hostilities between American Indians and white settlers and 
helped whites justify the westward expansion of the frontier after the war. 


After 1778, the British turned their attention to the South, where they hoped 
to rally Loyalist support. The major port of Charleston, South Carolina, 
easily fell to the British general Henry Clinton in May 1780. Pacifying the 
rest of the South fell to General Charles Cornwallis. He dueled across the 
Carolinas with the U.S. general Nathanael Greene. Encounters at King’s 
Mountain and Cowpens were indecisive or narrow American victories, but 
they effectively neutralized larger British forces in the South. After fighting 
at Guilford Courthouse, Cornwallis decided to head north into Virginia. He 
settled at Yorktown and built defenses with the expectation that the British 
navy would arrive to bring his army back to New York. However, in the 
Battle of the Capes (September 1781), the French navy defeated the British 
force sent to relieve Cornwallis. As a result, Cornwallis remained stuck at 
Yorktown. 


Recognizing an opportunity, the French Marquis de Lafayette alerted 
Washington, who brought the main body of his army south with French 
forces under Rochambeau to confront Cornwallis. As the Americans 
strengthened their siege with the help of French engineers, command of 
several actions fell to Washington’s former aide, Alexander Hamilton. After 
separate forces of American and French troops captured two fortifications 
in the British outworks with a bayonet charge, Cornwallis realized he had 
no choice but to surrender ({link]). 


John Trumbull’s 1819-1820 painting Surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
hangs in the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol in Washington, DC. American 
General Benjamin Lincoln appears mounted on a white horse and 
accepts the sword of the British officer to his right; Cornwallis was not 
present at the surrender. Note the American troops to General 
Lincoln’s left and the French troops to his right, under the white flag of 
the French Bourbon monarchy. 


The war continued for two more years, but there were no more significant 
battles. By capturing Comwallis’s army, the revolutionaries had neutralized 
the most significant British force in America and cleared the way for 
American diplomats to broker peace. In Paris, Franklin, John Adams, and 
John Jay won British recognition of American independence. In the end, 
which came in 1783, not only was independence recognized, but the new 
nation gained a western border at the Mississippi River, unleashing a wave 
of immigration to settle the land west of the Appalachians. 


Confederation and Constitution 


The 1780s witnessed tensions between those who wished to maintain a 
decentralized federation and others who believed the United States needed a 
new constitutional republic with a strengthened national government. The 
first framework of government, the Articles of Confederation, sufficed for 
winning the war and resolving states’ disputes over land west of the 
Appalachians. Yet many believed the government created by the Articles 
had almost lost the war because it did not adequately support the army, and 
after the war it had failed to govern the nation adequately. With the nation’s 
independence recognized, Americans had to build a stable government in 
the place of the British government they had thrown off. Important debates 
emerged about the size and shape of the nation, continuities and breaks with 
the colonial past, and the character of a new governing system for a free 
people. Debates took place not only in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787 
but also in public discussions afterward in the states. Throughout the 
process, Americans considered various constitutional forms, but they 
agreed on the significance of constitutional government. 


As they thought about these questions, they faced many immediate 
challenges in recovering from the war. Tens of thousands of Loyalists 
refused to continue living in the new republic and migrated to Great Britain, 
the Caribbean, and, most often, Canada. Many states allowed their citizens 
to confiscate Loyalist property and not pay their debts to British merchants, 
in violation of the 1783 Treaty of Paris. Economic depression resulted 
from a shortage of currency and lost British trade connections; businesses 
worked for several years to recover. 


The United States did not even have complete control over its territory. 
Britain kept troops on the frontier, claiming it needed to ensure compliance 
with the peace treaty. Spain crippled the western U.S. economy by shutting 
down American navigation of the Mississippi River and access to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Individual states failed to fulfill their agreements to creditors 
and to other states. They passed tariffs on each other and nearly went to war 
over trade disputes. 


In the face of these challenges, the first framework of government to be 
adopted was the Articles of Confederation. Although Congress began the 
process of drafting it shortly after independence and adopted the document 
in 1777, it approved a final version only in 1781. First, the title is 
significant: The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union. The 
Articles set up a Confederation, or a league of friendship, not a nation. The 
states maintained their separate sovereignties and agreed to work together 
on foreign affairs but little else. As a result, the central government was 
intentionally weak and made up of a unicameral Congress that had few 
powers. It did not have the power to tax, so funds for the Confederation 
were supposed to come from requests made to the states. There was no 
independent executive or judiciary. Important decisions required a 
supermajority of nine of the thirteen states. Significantly, the adoption of 
amendments or changes to the document had to be unanimous. Several 
attempts at reforming the Articles, such as granting Congress the power to 
tax imports, failed by votes of twelve to one. As a result, government was 
adrift, and many statesmen such as Madison, Hamilton, and Washington 
began thinking about stronger, more national solutions. (See The Articles of 
Confederation, 1781 Primary Source and the Constitutional Convention 
Lesson.) 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on the Articles of Confederation to 
review their weaknesses and why statesmen desired a stronger central 
government. 

https://openstax.org/l/99Articles 


Nationalists such as Madison were also concemed about tyrannical 
majorities’ violations of minority rights in the states. For example, in 
Virginia, Madison helped promote freedom of conscience or religious 
liberty. He successfully won passage of Jefferson’s Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom, which formally disestablished the official church and 
protected religious liberty as a natural right. The Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom later provided a precedent for the First Amendment. 


Protecting political and religious liberties became key components in the 
creation of a stronger constitutional government. (See the Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom Narrative.) 


Even with all its problems, the Confederation Congress did achieve great 
success with the settlement of the West. It created the Ordinance of 1784, 
which provided for the entrance of new states on an equal footing with 
existing ones, and for their republican government. Jefferson’s proposal to 
forever ban slavery in the West failed by one vote. The Northwest 
Ordinance, enacted a few years later in 1787, was a thoughtful response to 
the question of how to treat a territory held by the national government. 
Each territory, as it gained population, would elect a territorial legislature, 
draft a republican constitution, and gain the status of a state. Through this 
process, the Old Northwest eventually became the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. At the same time, the Northwest 
Ordinance’s final articles established the protection of the rights of 
residents, including the rights of habeas corpus and the right to a trial by 
jury. It provided for public education to advance knowledge and virtue. 
Also, very significantly, the ordinance permanently outlawed slavery north 
of the Ohio River. Not only did this decision keep those future states free, it 
also demonstrated the principle that the national government could make 
decisions about slavery in new territories. (See The Northwest Ordinance, 
1787 Primary Source.) 


The first steps leading to a new Constitutional Convention were small. 
Concerns about trade and the navigation of the Chesapeake led to a 1785 
meeting, hosted by Washington at Mount Vernon, between delegates from 
Virginia and Maryland. That meeting prompted more ambitious designs. 
Madison, a young Virginia lawyer and landowner, urged Congress to call 
for a new convention to be held in Annapolis, Maryland, in 1786. 
Nationally minded leaders from several states attended, including Madison, 
Hamilton from New York, and Dickinson from Delaware. Because of the 
late invitation, however, five other states sent delegates who arrived only 
after the meeting had disbanded, so a quorum was never reached. The one 
accomplishment of the Annapolis Convention was to ask Congress to call 
for another convention to be held in 1787 in Philadelphia. This was the 


Constitutional Convention. (See The Constitutional Convention Narrative, 
and The Annapolis Convention Decision Point.) 


As States prepared for the new convention in Philadelphia, word came of a 
popular uprising in Massachusetts. To pay off its Revolutionary War debts, 
the Massachusetts legislature had increased taxes. This move was met with 
active resistance in the western part of the state, where many farmers feared 
losing their land because they could not make the payments due to a credit 
crunch, recession, and high taxes. The insurgents wanted to cut taxes, print 
money, abolish the state senate, and revise the state constitution. Under the 
leadership of Daniel Shays, a farmer and former revolutionary soldier, they 
closed the courts in Springfield to prevent property foreclosures and defied 
the state government. By January 1787, Shays’ Rebellion had dissipated— 
the state legislature had raised an army to put down the uprising, and its 
leaders had fled. Still, officials feared disorder would spread if the 
government were not strengthened. Henry Knox strongly advocated for 
reform, and the idea was accepted by many revolutionary leaders, including 
Knox’s friend and fellow nationalist, George Washington. (See the Shays” 
Rebellion Narrative.) 


As a result, when the delegates assembled in Philadelphia, in the same hall 
where Congress had declared independence, they did so with a sense of 
urgency. They opted for secrecy to ensure free deliberation, allow delegates 
to change their minds, and prevent outside pressures from swaying the 
debates. They even ordered the windows nailed shut—dquite a discomfort 
through the summer months. One important first step was to name someone 
to preside over the convention, and this honor fell to Washington. His 
presence lent moral seriousness and credibility to the whole endeavor. 
Members of the assembled convention soon concluded that the Articles of 
Confederation were beyond saving, and a new frame of government would 
be required, even though this goal surpassed their mandate to revise the 
Articles. At this point, Edmund Randolph of Virginia stepped forward with 
the proposal for a new plan of government conceived by fellow Virginian 
Madison (who was also keeping extensive notes of the convention, despite 
a rule against doing so). 


Madison’s Virginia Plan favored large states by opting for a bicameral 
Congress with representation in both houses to be determined by population 
size alone. This irked the smaller states, which responded with the New 
Jersey Plan, adhering to the existing practice of allowing all states equal 
representation in an assembly. With two opposing visions, there seemed no 
clear path forward, and some delegates feared the convention would falter. 
From this conflict, however, a third plan emerged, shaped by Sherman and 
other delegates from Connecticut. This Connecticut Compromise or “Great 
Compromise” delineated the bicameral Congress we have today, with 
separate houses each offering a different means of representation: 
proportional to population in the House of Representatives and equal in the 
Senate, where each state would elect two senators. The crisis had been 
averted. (See Argumentation: The Process of Compromise Lesson.) 


The convention then moved on to other matters. For instance, delegates 
considered the nature of the executive—a potentially delicate topic given 
that the presumed first executive was Washington. Hamilton argued for a 
very strong executive, possibly even one elected for life. However, although 
the convention created the presidency, it also hemmed it in, to be checked 
by the other branches. The Electoral College, in which each state’s votes 
were equal to the sum of its two senators plus its number of representatives 
in the House, was instituted as another part of the federal system. 
Significantly, the delegates spent minimal time on the federal judiciary, 
leaving the responsibility of defining its role to the new government. 


The framers also faced the dilemma of how to address the institution of 
slavery. Delegates from the Deep South threatened to walk out of the 
convention if a new constitution endangered it. As a result, the convention’s 
treatment of slavery was ambiguous. The Constitution never mentions 
“slaves” or “slavery.” Even so, practical considerations made it impossible 
to ignore. Whereas delegates from the North did not think slaves should 
count toward the population totals establishing representation in Congress 
but should count for taxation, southern delegates disagreed, arguing the 
opposite. The “Three-Fifths Compromise” resolved that, although free 
people would be counted in full, only three-fifths of the number of “all 
other Persons” would be applied to state population totals for purposes of 
congressional apportionment and taxation. A precedent set by the Articles 


of Confederation also guided the compromise. In addition, after the 
convention voted down a southern proposal to prevent congressional 
interference with the international slave trade, the national government 
gained the power, after 1808, to choose to prohibit the “Importation of such 
Persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit.” (See 
the Is the Constitution a Proslavery Document? Point-Counterpoint.) 


After most of the debates were finished, the convention’s ideas were put 
into words by a Committee of Style, including Gouverneur Morris of New 
York. By September 1787, the proposed constitution was ready to be sent to 
the Confederation Congress and then to the state legislatures to be 
submitted to popular ratifying conventions consisting of the people’s 
representatives. One of the most important provisions at this point stated 
that only nine of thirteen states had to ratify the document for it to go into 
effect in the states where it had been approved. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on the Constitution for a 
comprehensive review of the philosophies behind the Constitution. 
https://openstax.org/l/99Constitution 


With the Constitution now public, citizens across the country could make it 
a topic of scrutiny and debate. This was one of the convention’s goals: The 
Preamble was rooted in popular sovereignty when it claimed to express the 
will of “We, the People of the United States.” The Constitution was to be 
considered at special state conventions and not by state legislatures, for 
instance, because the framers anticipated state politicians would resist the 
Constitution’s diminishing of the power of the states. In these conventions, 
nationalists who supported the Constitution seized the name “Federalists,” 
alluding to federalism or the sharing of powers between the nation’s and 
States’ governments. Already well organized, Federalists coordinated their 
efforts in the various states. They could call on many polished writers for 
support. John Dickinson, for instance, wrote a series of essays called The 
Letters of Fabius. Even more famously, Hamilton, Jay, and Madison united 


to write the Federalist Papers, signing their collected efforts with the Latin 
pseudonym “Publius.” 


The Federalist Papers made practical and theoretical arguments in favor of 
strengthening the nation’s government through the proposed constitution. 
Although many other voices also supported the Constitution at that time, 
people still look to The Federalist Papers for important insights into the 
thoughts of the framers of the Constitution. The people labeled “Anti- 
Federalists,” however, were suspicious of the Constitution and its grant of 
power to a national government. Considering themselves defenders of the 
Articles of Confederation and its own federal system, they worried that, like 
the British government in the 1760s and 1770s, the distant new authority 
proposed by the Constitution would usurp the powers of their states and 
violate citizens’ individual rights. Many of them also wrote 
pseudonymously, taking names like Brutus—the Roman assassin of power- 
grasping Caesar—or Federal Farmer. Many also had Revolutionary 
credentials, such as Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams. They worried 
Americans would relinquish the liberty they had just fought so hard to 
attain. As their name suggests, the Anti-Federalists came to be identified as 
an opposition voice, warning about the growth of a strong national 
government with great powers over taxation and the ability to raise standing 
armies that would endanger citizens’ rights. (See the Federalist/Anti- 
Federalist Debate on Congress’s Powers of Taxation DBQ Lesson.) 


As debates raged in newspapers and public houses, state conventions took 
up the Constitution. On December 7, 1787, Delaware became the first state 
to ratify it. The next four states—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, and 
Connecticut—followed quickly. Pennsylvania’s Federalists so accelerated 
approval that Anti-Federalists had little chance to mount a real opposition. 
The others were small states that believed the Constitution would help 
them. Massachusetts came next, and there, because of Shays’ Rebellion, 
opinion was more divided. Still, Federalists rallied important Revolutionary 
leaders like Revere, Hancock, and Samuel Adams to achieve ratification. 
Maryland and South Carolina followed. (See The Ratification Debate on the 
Constitution Narrative.) 


When New Hampshire voted “yes” in June 1788, Federalists rejoiced that 
nine states had ratified. However, two of the most populous states, Virginia 
and New York, still had to consider the Constitution. Federalists feared that 
failing to gain the support of either would threaten the legitimacy of the 
Constitution and the viability of the nine-state union already established. 
Madison and other Federalists battled Patrick Henry in an epic debate in 
Virginia, narrowly winning ratification. Hamilton and Jay similarly faced a 
powerful contingent of Anti-Federalists in New York, but this state also 
ratified the Constitution in the end. In both states, as had been the case in 
Massachusetts, Anti-Federalists gained Madison’s promise that the new 
government would quickly draft a Bill of Rights for the Constitution. The 
new government under the Constitution could move forward (temporarily 
without North Carolina and Rhode Island, which remained outside the new 
union for more than a year.) 


The final result was that American citizens and their representatives, 
through a public debate, had agreed on a new form of government. They 
had passed the test Hamilton had set for them in Federalist Paper No. 1, 
determining that self-government was possible and that citizens could 
establish a government through “reflection and choice” rather than having it 
imposed by “accident and force.” Madison kept his word, and in the new 
Congress, he authored the ten amendments of the Bill of Rights and 
shepherded them to approval. The Anti-Federalists stayed engaged in 
politics and kept a wary eye on the new national government. The process, 
although often improvisational and hinging on the contingency, had been 
orderly and deliberative. In the American Revolution, statesmen and 
citizens had avoided military dictatorship and mass civilian bloodshed, 
creating a lasting system of government in which power was organized for 
the protection and promotion of liberty. 
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In the relatively short span of time between 1763 and 1789, the 
thirteen colonies went from loyal subjects of the British crown, to open 
rebellion, to an independent republic guided by the U.S. Constitution. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e Mercy Otis Warren Narrative 

¢ George Washington at Newburgh Decision Point 

e Loyalist vs. Patriot Decision Point 

e Were the Anti-Federalists Unduly Suspicious or Insightful Political 
Thinkers? Point-Counterpoint 

e¢ Quaker Anti-Slavery Petition, 1783 Primary Source 

e Belinda Sutton, Petition to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1783 
Primary Source 

e Junipero Serra's Baja California Diary Primary Source 

e State Constitution Comparison Lesson 

e Argumentation: Self-Interest or Republicanism? Lesson 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how a debate over liberty and self-government influenced the 
Continental Congress’s decision to declare independence in 1776. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the role of women during the American Revolution. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Explain how the debates over individual rights and liberties continued 

to shape political debates after the American Revolution. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the changes and continuities in North American attitudes 
toward executive power between 1763 and 1789. 
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Pontiac's Rebellion 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Seven Years’ War (the French and 
Indian War) 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In February 1763, delegates from Great Britain, France, and other European 
nations signed the Peace of 1763 in Paris, ending what was termed the 
French and Indian War in North America and the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe. France lost to Britain both Canada and all of its North American 
territory east of the Mississippi River except New Orleans. The British also 
gained Florida from the Spanish. However, trouble was brewing on the 
frontier. 


American Indians, most of whom had fought with the French against the 
British, now began to distance themselves from alliances with Europeans. 
They wished to drive out colonial settlers who had moved west for land. 
The British invited hostility when General Jeffrey Amherst decided to 
reduce gifts to the Indians; these had been a traditional sign of friendship. 
Most important, the visions of the Delaware prophet Neolin had inspired 
pan-Indian unity, encouraging American Indians to expel British colonists 
and soldiers from their lands. 


Neolin preached that the Indian nations must stop trading with Europeans, 
reject all their goods (including weapons), and return to traditional ways. 
United around the common purpose of expelling the hated British and 
colonial settlers in the Midwest, American Indians targeted the string of 
British forts around the Great Lakes in a series of attacks during the spring 
of 1763. On May 1, the Ottawa chief Pontiac and fifty Indian warriors 


entered the imposing Fort Detroit, garrisoned by 120 heavily armed British 
soldiers. The Ottawa men performed a ceremonial dance under the wary 
gaze of the fort commander, Major Henry Gladwin. Gladwin was right to be 
suspicious, because the performers were collecting intelligence about the 
strength of the defenses. 


Four days later, Pontiac held a war council with other leaders of the Ottawa, 
Huron, and Potawatomi tribes ((link]), laying a strategy to seize Fort Detroit 
as part of a general uprising, later known as Pontiac’s Rebellion, against the 
British and their colonists. 
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No contemporary images of Pontiac are known to exist. In this 
nineteenth-century engraving by Alfred Bobbett, Pontiac urges 
members of the war council to revolt against the British. 


On May 7, Pontiac led his warriors back to the fort armed with hidden 
weapons. However, an Indian informer had told Gladwin of the impending 


attack, and the redcoats (so named for the bright red of their uniforms) 
were armed and ready. Pontiac wisely withdrew and returned the following 
day with three Ottawa chiefs and a false pledge of peace. 


Pontiac and his warriors rowed scores of canoes along the Detroit River and 
prepared to assault Fort Detroit the next day. The British had sealed it and 
prepared for a siege. The Indians killed and captured outlying settlers and 
blockaded the flow of reinforcements and supplies. Pontiac’s force steadily 
grew to nine hundred warriors, and they killed nearly one hundred British 
soldiers who were part of a resupply force approaching the fort. 


In late May and early June, different groups of Indians assaulted and took 
several forts along the Great Lakes (({link]). At Fort Sandusky on Lake Erie, 
Huron warriors killed fifteen soldiers and several merchants. At Fort 
Michilimackinac in Michigan, Chippewa warriors pretended to play 
lacrosse while friendly Indian women entered the fort with concealed 
weapons. At one point as the men played, the ball was hurled over the walls 
of the fort. The warriors pretended to continue their game, running into the 
fort to retrieve the ball. The distracted guards failed to notice the warriors 
grabbing weapons as they entered. Soon the thirty-five—-man garrison was 
dead. 
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After the Treaty of Paris was signed in 1763, control of the land 
around the Great Lakes passed from France to Britain. In the spring of 
1763, Pontiac and his allies began attacking key forts in the region. 


The British responded with equal fervor. General Amherst told his field 
commanders to make every effort “that can serve to extirpate this 
execrable race.” He even suggested spreading smallpox among the tribes. 
Captain Simeon Ecuyer commanded five hundred soldiers at Fort Pitt and 
gave some parleying American Indians gifts, including blankets from the 
hospital that might have been infected with smallpox. 


On a humid July morning, the Detroit garrison heard the enemy 
approaching from downriver, and a dozen scouts went to investigate the 


size of Pontiac’s force. The redcoats quietly paddled through a dense fog 
but could not clearly make out the Indians they feared were there. As the 
two sides approached each other and the scouts gripped their weapons, the 
men from the fort breathed a sigh of relief when they discovered 
approximately two hundred fifty British reinforcements under the command 
of Major James Dalyell. 


After only two days, the fort’s gates were raised and Dalyell marched his 
redcoats out in a long column toward Pontiac’s camp. Pontiac divided his 
four hundred warriors into two groups: One ambushed the front of the 
column in a semicircle, while the other blocked a British retreat. The British 
column crumpled under the enemy’s fire. The two sides battled each other 
in the darkness until, at dawn, the British fought their way back to the 
safety of the fort. They had suffered fifty casualties and nearly one hundred 
men had been captured. Dalyell himself was killed in action and his body 
mutilated. American Indians surrounded the fort, but they did not have the 
weapons necessary to maintain a traditional European siege. As a result, in 
August, the British were able to reinforce the fort with sixty more soldiers 
and eighty barrels of flour. 


On August 4, Delaware and Shawnee warriors besieged Fort Pitt at the 
forks of the Ohio River in modern-day Pittsburgh. Hearing a relief column 
was on its way, the warriors quietly broke the siege and slipped through the 
woods to set an ambush. When the two tribes gave war whoops and fired 
their muskets into the approaching column, Colonel Henry Bouquet 
arranged his four hundred sixty redcoats into a defensive circle around their 
bulky provisions. They fought under the blistering heat of the day and 
through the night. During the morning, part of the British force appeared to 
withdraw, but it was only a feint. The Delaware and Shawnee warriors fell 
for the ruse and followed. The British battered the enemy with several 
volleys and a bayonet charge. The two tribes lost many warriors, including 
a Delaware chief, and retreated. The British limped into Fort Pitt a few days 
later. 


Eventually, Pontiac and his people broke off the siege at Fort Detroit to hunt 
in preparation for the upcoming winter. The British continued to hold Forts 
Detroit and Pitt, but the American Indians successfully attacked Fort 


Niagara and prevented additional reinforcements and supplies from 
reaching the fort. Sir William Johnson convened a peace conference at Fort 
Niagara the following summer, promising the Six Nations control over the 
Ohio country and some rival tribes. Colonel Bouquet and fifteen hundred 
soldiers marched into the Ohio country as a show of force to compel the 
American Indians to accept the offer. Pontiac’s Rebellion had failed to 
achieve its objective, although it did win the Indians a brief reprieve from 
further intrusion into the frontier. 


In October, the British government sought to end the conflict once and for 
all. The king approved the Royal Proclamation of 1763, reserving the 
territory stretching from the Appalachian Mountains to the Mississippi 
River for the American Indian tribes. To prevent further bloodshed and 
costly wars on the frontier, colonists were banned from crossing the new 
boundary line, which followed the crest of the Appalachians from north of 
Maine all the way south to Georgia. The British stationed ten thousand 
troops on this frontier to enforce the proclamation. 


Some colonists saw the proclamation line as a betrayal. Many had 
sacrificed their homes, husbands, and sons in the 1754—1763 war against 
France and its Indian allies. They also considered the line early proof of 
British tyranny and viewed the standing army on North American territory 
as a threat to their traditional rights as Englishmen. Land speculators were 
equally concerned about their investments and right to property. Backwoods 
settlers simply ignored the edict and squatted on western territory. 
Meanwhile, the British were deeply in debt and began considering ways to 
tax the colonists to pay for the army. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Briefly describe the relationship between the Seven Years’ War and 
Pontiac’s Rebellion. How are the two events connected? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Should Pontiac’s Rebellion be considered a “rebellion,” as it is known 
by most historians today? Justify your answer, and if you believe it 
should not be called a “rebellion,” propose a new name for this event. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Was the Royal Proclamation of 1763 a fair settlement of American 


Indians’ grievances that led to Pontiac’s Rebellion? Explain your 
reasoning. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How could the Royal Proclamation of 1763 lead to future problems in 
the British colonies? Provide specific examples in your response. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Stamp Act Resistance 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


British prime minister George Grenville wanted the colonists to pay the cost 
of stationing British troops on the North American frontier after the French 
and Indian War. To raise the money, the Stamp Act of 1765 imposed taxes 
on almanacs, legal documents, newspapers, playing cards—in fact, every 
kind of printed paper document in the colonies—and even dice ({link]). The 
colonies had been paying relatively low imperial taxes under the Navigation 
Acts and enjoyed the benefits of imperial trade networks, thus becoming 
very prosperous. The new act, named for the official stamp verifying that 
the tax had been paid, reversed a decades-long British policy sometimes 
called salutary neglect, which allowed the colonists to govern themselves 
without much interference. It also affected the daily lives of nearly all in the 
colonies. A broad spectrum of people, from wealthy merchants to ordinary 
artisans, loudly resisted taxation without representation as a matter of an 
ancient constitutional principle. 
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(a) Under the Stamp Act, anyone who used or purchased anything 
printed on paper had to buy a revenue stamp for it. (b) The Stamp Act 
protests took many forms, including this mock stamp which reads, “An 
Emblem of the Effects of the STAMP. O! the fatal STAMP.” 


Colonists learned of the impending Stamp Act in late 1764 and immediately 
petitioned the king and Parliament in protest. The Virginia House of 
Burgesses claimed the rights of Englishmen under the Magna Carta and 
argued it was a “fundamental principle of the British constitution . . . that 
the people are not subject to any taxes but such are laid on them by their 
own consent.” The burgesses asserted that the violations of their natural and 
traditional rights made them “slaves of Briton”—an ironic statement 
coming from slave-owning planters. 


In April 1765, the colonists learned that the king had ignored their petitions 
and approved the Stamp Act. On May 29, Patrick Henry proposed several 


controversial resolutions in the House of Burgesses that stirred up a lively 
debate ({link]). The burgesses voted for the first four resolutions, which 
claimed the rights of Englishmen and declared Virginians would tax and 
govern themselves as a matter of justice. Thomas Jefferson, then a student 
at the College of William and Mary, observed the “most bloody debate” 
over the more contentious fifth resolution, which stated that the “General 
Assembly of this colony have the only and sole and exclusive right and 
power to lay taxes,” and that any attempt by Parliament to tax the colonies 
“has a manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American freedom.” 
The following day, when Henry warned against tyrants, moderate members 
leaped to their feet, yelling, “Treason!” Despite the verbal fireworks, the 
fifth resolution passed by a single vote. It was revoked the next day, 
however, after Henry rode out of Williamsburg. 


Peter F. Rothermel painted Patrick Henry Before the Virginia House of 
Burgesses (1851) nearly one hundred years after Henry’s speech 


denouncing the Stamp Act. How has the artist romanticized this 
moment in history? 


Colonial newspapers raised the stakes by falsely reporting that the fifth 
resolution was still law. The Newport Mercury and Maryland Gazette 
printed the even more radical sixth and seventh resolutions, which Henry 
had evidently not presented to the House of Burgesses. The sixth asserted 
that colonists were “not bound to yield obedience to any law or ordinance 
whatsoever designed to impose any taxation whatsoever upon them.” The 
seventh warned that anyone who supported the Stamp Act was “an enemy 
to this his majesty’s colony.” Colonists were electrified by the boldness of 
what they read. 


On the morning of August 14, Boston protesters hanged an effigy of 
Andrew Oliver, a Massachusetts government official responsible for 
enforcing the Stamp Act, from a “liberty tree.” Thousands of angry 
Bostonians then paraded the effigy through the town and tore down Oliver’s 
“Stamp Office” building. That night, using wood from the destroyed 
building, they marched to Oliver’s home and built a bonfire. They 
decapitated the effigy and threw it into the fire before attacking Oliver’s 
home. Oliver resigned the next day. On the night of August 26, a mob of 
artisans, laborers, and sailors dismantled the home of Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson, plundering valuables while shouting “Liberty and 
property!” to protest the Stamp Act and taxation without consent. 


No one was ever brought to trial for the August riots in Boston. Similar 
threatening actions occurred across the colonies as stamp collectors were 
forced to resign. Irate citizens burned effigies, tore down collectors’ homes, 
and even began the process of burying one collector alive until he relented 
and resigned his office. The protestors began calling themselves the Sons of 
Liberty. 


In October, twenty-seven delegates from nine colonies met in New York to 
decide on a unified response to British taxes. At this Stamp Act Congress, 
the delegates issued a declaration of rights, asserting, “It is inseparably 


essential to the freedom of a people, and the undoubted right of 
Englishmen, that no taxes be imposed on them, but with their own consent, 
given personally, or by their representatives.” Many colonial merchants 
agreed not to import British goods, applying pressure by pinching the 
profits of British merchants and manufacturers. Aided by British merchants 
who then petitioned the king and Parliament to rescind the taxes, members 
of the colonial resistance persuaded the new British ministry to repeal the 
Stamp Act. Parliament, however, also passed the Declaratory Act, insisting 
that it had the right to legislate for the colonies “in all cases whatsoever.” 


With Parliament firmly declaring its authority over the colonies while many 
colonists were encouraged by their successful resistance, the stage seemed 
set for future conflict. Other outcomes remained possible, however. Would 
the British allow the colonial legislatures to tax themselves and contribute 
to the cost of Empire, as had been the custom? The colonists were generally 
satisfied, loyal subjects who wanted to remain part of the British Empire. 
Could they moderate their actions? From the vantage point of 1766, the 
course of imperial relations seemed impossible to predict. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the British, given their views of the relationship with 
British North America, believed themselves justified in imposing the 
Stamp Act on the colonies. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the colonists reacted as they did to the Stamp Act. What 
was the basis of their argument, and what were they trying to achieve? 
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The Boston Massacre 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In late 1767, Parliament passed the Townshend Acts, which taxed the 
colonists on purchases of British lead, glass, paint, paper, and tea. The 
British also headquartered customs officials in Boston to collect the new 
round of taxes and enforce trade regulations more stringently. The colonists 
could buy only British goods, and now those goods were hit with tariffs that 
meant there was no limit to Parliament’s taxing power, because the 
colonists were forbidden to manufacture many of their own goods. 


Colonial reaction was swift. John Dickinson wrote in Letters from a Farmer 
in Pennsylvania that if Parliament succeeded in “taking money out of our 
pockets without our consent... our boasted liberty is but... a sound and 
nothing else.” Massachusetts sent other colonies a circular letter drafted by 
Samuel Adams denouncing the taxes. In Williamsburg, George Mason and 
George Washington followed the example of other colonies by creating an 
agreement not to import any British goods. Throughout the colonies, 
women held spinning bees, gatherings in their homes where they made 
homespun clothing as a symbol of republican simplicity to replace imported 
luxuries. 


Bostonians protested the taxes in the streets, assembled at town meetings, 
and threatened customs officials, leading Royal Governor Francis Bernard 
to dissolve the assembly. The British also dispatched four thousand redcoats 
as a Show of force to pacify the city. Many colonists considered the 


peacetime presence of this standing army, which their legislatures did not 
invite, a grave threat to their liberties and a gross violation of the 1689 
English Bill of Rights. Its presence strained an already tense atmosphere. 
John Adams, cousin of Samuel Adams, wrote later that the troops’ “very 
appearance in Boston was a strong proof to me, that the determination in 
Great Britain to subjugate us was too deep and inveterate ever to be altered 
by us.” Fights erupted in taverns and streets as mobs of townspeople 
wielded insults, clubs, swords, and shovels against redcoats armed with 


bayonets. 


On the morning of February 22, 1770, a crowd of hundreds threatened a 
merchant, Theophilus Lillie, who had violated the boycott of British goods. 
After Lillie’s neighbor, Ebenezer Richardson, rushed to his aid, the throng 
chased Richardson, who retreated inside his own house. The crowd lobbed 
taunts and rotten food. As his windows shattered, Richardson fired into the 
crowd, killing an eleven-year-old boy. The mob seized Richardson, beat 
him senseless, and nearly hanged him. Samuel Adams used the incident to 
portray the dead boy as a martyr to British tyranny and organized a funeral 
procession attended by thousands. 


A few days later, near the customs house, a group of hostile boys insulted a 
young sentry who responded by smashing the butt of his musket into a 
boy’s head. The church bells tolled, bringing hundreds of citizens into the 
streets to pelt the sentry with snowballs, rocks, and ice. Captain Thomas 
Preston marched a few men out to relieve the sentry, forming a line and 
ordering the crowd to disperse. In the skirmishes that followed, one soldier 
was knocked down by a club; he rose and discharged his musket. The rest 
of the soldiers fired a volley that struck eleven Bostonians, instantly killing 
three and mortally wounding two more. Preston and his men were jailed 
that night, and the rest of the troops relocated to a fort in Boston harbor, 
narrowly averting a full-scale battle. 


Patriot leaders seized on the “massacre” for a public relations victory. The 
British government—responsible for protecting its subjects’ rights to life, 
liberty, and property—in the years since the French and Indian War had 
seemed to seize colonists’ property and curtail their liberty; now its soldiers 
had taken their lives. Ten thousand mourners attended the funeral 


procession staged by Samuel Adams. Silversmith Paul Revere contributed 
an engraving showing bloodthirsty soldiers firing at innocent civilians; it 
was mostly propaganda but served to galvanize many colonists’ feelings 
about British oppression ([link]). 


Why would Paul Revere’s engraving of the Boston Massacre rouse 
colonists toward the Patriot cause? 


John Adams, then a practicing lawyer, defended the British soldiers in 
court, an unpopular decision that nevertheless defined his stand for justice 
and the rule of law. Preston was judged not to have given an order to fire 


and was acquitted. Most of the soldiers were also acquitted on the grounds 
of self-defense. Adams had proved that in the colonies, the law was 
supreme. He staked his public reputation and Patriot credentials on the 
principle that the traditional rights of Englishmen were deserved by all, 
even hated British soldiers who had slain five colonists. His courageous act 
contributed to a relative calm that lasted a few years. Meanwhile, 
Parliament revoked the hated Townshend Acts, except, fatefully, the tax on 
tea. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Briefly summarize the interactions between the British government 
and North American colonists that led to the Boston Massacre. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how John Adams’s defense of British troops in Boston 
demonstrated the strength of the rule of law in colonial America. 
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The Boston Tea Party 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


After a couple of years of relative calm following the repeal of the 
Townshend Acts, tension between the British and their colonies escalated 
when Parliament passed the Tea Act in 1773. This act, which granted the 
British East India Company a monopoly on tea sales in the colonies, was 
intended to bail out the financially faltering company, whose failure would 
have upset the entire imperial economy. Charles Townshend, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, told Parliament that the goal of this act was as much to 
retain the power to tax the colonies on British goods as it was to collect 
revenue from the existing tax on tea. 


The colonists resisted the Tea Act more because it violated the 
constitutional principle of self-government by consent than because they 
could not afford the tax, which had existed since the passage of the 1767 
Townshend Revenue Act. As George Washington explained, “What is it we 
are contending against? Is it against paying the duty of [three pence per 
pound] on tea because [it is] burdensome? No, it is the right only . . . that, 
as Englishmen, we could not be deprived of this essential and valuable part 
of our constitution.” 


In the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, citizens prevented 
British tea from being unloaded, threatened tax collectors into resigning, 
and protested taxation without representation. In Boston, political organizer 
Samuel Adams oversaw the adoption of resolutions calling on the tea agents 


to resign, but they refused. On November 28, however, the Dartmouth 
dropped anchor in Boston Harbor loaded with 114 crates of British tea. Its 
colonial owner, Francis Rotch of Nantucket Island, had a great deal of 
money invested in the cargo and wanted it unloaded, but Patriot leaders 
wanted to use the landing of the tea to galvanize the people against the 
British. They also feared that if the tea were landed and sold at cheaper 
prices, people would continue buying it and ruin the boycott. 


The following day, a crowd of five or six thousand people warned Rotch 
that landing the tea would be at his “peril,” posted a guard around the ship, 
and demanded that it return to England. But Thomas Hutchinson, a staunch 
Loyalist who now served as royal governor, refused to allow the 
Dartmouth’s departure. With twenty days to either unload the cargo and pay 
taxes or forfeit both the tea and the ship, Rotch found himself in a terrible 
position. 


Over the next week, two more ships laden with tea berthed beside the 
Dartmouth at Griffin’s Wharf. Many people predicted imminent violence. 
As Abigail Adams wrote, “The flame is kindled . . . Great will be the 
devastation if not timely quenched or allayed by some more lenient 
measures.” On December 14, thousands again demanded that Rotch seek 
clearance for a return voyage to England, but Hutchinson again refused the 
request. Three British warships now stood in the harbor ready to enforce his 
order. Matters were coming to a head. 


On December 16, one day before the deadline for the landing of the tea, 
more than seven thousand gathered in the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston’s largest building. When Samuel Adams announced that nothing 
more could be done to save their country, dozens of colonists, dressed like 
Indians as a symbol of American freedom and to disguise their identities 
from British authorities, entered the assembly with piercing war whoops. 
The crowd went into a frenzy, screaming, “The Mohawks are come!” John 
Hancock called on his countrymen to do their patriotic duty: “Let every 
man do what is right in his own eyes.” Thousands of citizens spilled into the 
streets and watched as the band of Mohawk impersonators boarded the 
three ships and dumped into the harbor ninety thousand pounds of tea worth 
£10,000 (millions of dollars today) ({link]). The crowd then slowly 


dispersed into the night while the disguised participants went home with 
their identities still concealed. 
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To protest the Tea Act of 1773, colonists disguised as Mohawks raided 
ships and dumped ninety thousand pounds of tea into Boston Harbor. 
The Destruction of Tea at Boston Harbor (1846), a lithograph by 
Nathaniel Currier, includes cheering crowds to emphasize public 
support for this protest. 


Although some colonists saw the Boston Tea Party as a destructive mob 
action, most praised the protest. “This is the most magnificent movement of 
all,” John Adams rejoiced. “This destruction of the tea is so bold, so daring 
...and so lasting, that I cannot but consider it as an epoch in history.” He 
thought the colonists had had no choice: “To let it be landed, would be 
giving up the principle of taxation by parliamentary authority, against which 
the continent has struggled for ten years.” 


Most members of the British Parliament were furious when they learned of 
the Boston Tea Party. Their response was swift and harsh. In early 1774, 
Parliament passed several acts collectively known as the Coercive Acts. 
The Boston Port Act closed the harbor to trade until restitution was made 
for the tea. The Massachusetts Government Act banned town meetings and 
placed the legislature under greater royal control. The Impartial 
Administration of Justice Act allowed British officials to be tried in 
England for capital crimes, escaping colonial justice and local juries. The 
Quartering Act required the housing of troops in unoccupied buildings and 
homes. Although not officially a Coercive Act, the Quebec Act gave French 
Canada the land between the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, revoking 
colonists’ claims on the frontier and raising the specter of a Roman Catholic 
enemy to their west, which many Protestant colonists equated with civil and 
religious absolutism because it granted freedom of worship to Catholics. 
Finally, British general Thomas Gage replaced Hutchinson, a Boston-born 
civilian, as governor of Massachusetts. Gage’s instructions were to enforce 
the acts and prosecute the leaders of the resistance. 


The colonists labeled the new laws the “Intolerable Acts,” for they 
systematically abridged the liberties they held sacred and inviolable. If the 
destruction of the tea was against the law, then the individuals responsible 
should have been brought to trial. Group punishment was unacceptable and 
completely abhorrent to the rule of law. The Coercive Acts trampled on 
their economic liberty, their right of self-government by their own consent 
and elections, their right to a trial by jury, and their right to property. All 
along, the colonists had insisted on enjoying the full liberties of free English 
people. Now, however, it seemed they were being ruled, like the Irish, as 
conquered foreigners. 


From New England to the lower South, the Coercive Acts galvanized 
colonists against a common foe. As Washington asserted, “the cause of 
Boston . . . now is and ever will be considered as the cause of America.” 
The members of the Virginia House of Burgesses concurred. Despite their 
Williamsburg assembly being dissolved by their royal governor, Lord 
Dunmore, they reconvened down the street at Raleigh Tavern, declaring 
themselves the people’s representatives and announcing that “an attack, 
made on one of our sister colonies, to compel submission to arbitrary taxes, 


is an attack made on all British America, and threatens ruin to the rights of 
all.” They called for a boycott on British imports and asked the other 
colonies to send delegates to a Continental Congress. Representatives from 
twelve colonies met at the Continental Congress in Philadelphia that 
autumn to declare their rights and refuse British trade. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Were the protests in Boston an expression of popular sentiment or 
caused by the leadership of the elites? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the colonists’ belief in individual and political rights and 


liberties influenced their resistance to the Coercive Acts. What was the 
British response? 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why colonial attitudes about government and the 
individual changed in the years leading up to the American Revolution 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In early 1776, war raged across the colonies. The siege of Boston had been 
lifted, but a larger British invasion force was preparing to attack New York. 
The colonies were drawing up their own constitutions and declaring their 
rights. It was time for the Continental Congress to confront the pressing 
question of independence. 


In mid-January, pamphleteer Thomas Paine published Common Sense, 
which attacked King George III as a “royal brute” and undermined the idea 
of hereditary monarchy. Paine argued for independence and liberty. He 
proclaimed that “in free countries the law ought to be king.” The forty-six— 
page pamphlet is reputed to have sold an incredible 150,000 copies (to a 
population of not quite three million), giving it an even wider audience, 
because people passed it around or publicly read it aloud. Common Sense 
excited a colonial thirst for independence. 


On May 15, Congress passed a resolution calling on assemblies and 
conventions to “adopt such government as shall, in the opinion of the 
representatives of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular and America in general.” Massachusetts 
delegate John Adams thought drawing up republican-written constitutions 
was an act of “independence itself.” He added a preamble that forcefully 
asserted: 


It is necessary that the exercise of every kind of authority under 
the said Crown should be totally suppressed, and all the powers 
of government exerted, under the authority of the people of the 
colonies, for the preservation of internal peace, virtue, and good 
order, as well as for the defense of their lives, liberties, and 
properties, against the hostile invasions and cruel depredations of 
their enemies. 


The same day, the Virginia Convention directed its delegates in 
Philadelphia to “propose to that respectable body to declare the United 
Colonies free and independent states, absolved from all allegiance to, or 
dependence upon, the crown or parliament of Great Britain.” As fighting 
raged between colonists and redcoats, momentum for independence 
continued to build. 


On June 7, Virginian Richard Henry Lee rose on the floor of Congress and 
proposed that “these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” The controversial 
resolution sparked a contentious debate. Delegate John Dickinson, who in 
his essay Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania had protested British 
actions in the colonies, argued against the call for independence, believing 
the time was not yet right for separation and that violence should not be 
used to resolve the conflict. Other delegates, like Edward Rutledge from 
South Carolina and James Wilson of Pennsylvania, opposed Lee’s 
resolution on principle, because they had not been authorized to support it 
by their constituents. 


Congress appointed a committee of five—John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Livingston, Roger Sherman, and Thomas Jefferson—to draft a 
Declaration of Independence. The committee, in turn, assigned the task of 
writing the document to thirty-three-year-old Jefferson. The reason, John 
Adams later reflected, was “the elegance of his pen.” Jefferson was the 
author of several important works on natural rights and republican 


government, including the 1774 pamphlet, Summary View of the Rights of 
British North America, in which he wrote that the rights of the people were 
“derived from the laws of nature, and not as the gift of their chief 
magistrate.” In July 1775, Jefferson had also written the “Declaration of 
the Causes and Necessity of Taking Up Arms.” 


Jefferson had with him a copy of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, which 
had been printed in the Pennsylvania Gazette on June 12. That influential 
document asserted the rights of nature and maintained that the purpose of 
government was to ensure: 


That all men are by nature equally free and independent and have 
certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into a state of 
society, they cannot by any compact, deprive or divest their 
posterity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
means of acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety. 


On the evenings of June 12 and 13, Jefferson sat in his boardinghouse and 
composed a draft of the Declaration of Independence. He submitted it to 
Adams and the committee, which made several edits, and the document was 
sent to Congress ([link]). 


This famous 1819 painting by John Trumbull shows members of the 
committee entrusted with drafting the Declaration of Independence 
presenting their work to the Continental Congress in 1776. Note the 
British flags on the wall. From the British perspective, each man who 
signed this document was committing treason. 


On July 1, while a thunderstorm raged outside, Congress held an epic 
debate between John Dickinson and John Adams. Dickinson opposed a 
hasty separation with Britain and argued for reconciliation. He warned his 
fellow delegates that they were about to “brave the storm in a skiff made of 
paper.” Adams passionately advocated for declaring independence. After 
nine hours of speeches that ran into the evening, four colonies still voted 
against Richard Henry Lee’s resolution for independence. 


With the other two members of Delaware’s delegation in disagreement, 
Caesar Rodney mounted a horse and rode seventy miles through the rain to 
break the tie, arriving the next morning to ensure the colony’s vote in favor 


of independence. Dickinson and Robert Morris abstained and allowed the 
Pennsylvania delegation’s vote for independence, despite their personal 
opposition. South Carolina held out until Rutledge, recognizing the 
importance of a unanimous declaration by the entire Congress, decided to 
change his vote in favor of the resolution. New York’s delegates, awaiting 
instructions from their legislature, abstained for several days. Nonetheless, 
on July 2, Congress voted to approve Lee’s resolution. John Adams exulted 
to his wife Abigail that Americans would celebrate the day forever as their 
day of independence. 


Congress revised the Declaration of Independence the following day and 
altered approximately a quarter of the text, making the final product an 
expression of the entire Congress. Heavily influenced by John Locke’s 
social contract idea in his Second Treatise of Government, the document 
called for a government created by the consent of the people, recognizing 
that rights came not from government but from “nature and nature’s God.” 
It proclaimed that “we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The Declaration argued that republican government was based 
on a social compact in which the sovereign people voluntarily consented to 
govern themselves through representatives entrusted with protecting their 
inalienable rights. The people had the right to overthrow a government that 
violated their natural rights: 


That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


bd 


A list of grievances indicted the king for “repeated injuries and usurpations’ 
of the colonists’ rights. Taken together, these offenses proved a “design to 


reduce them under absolute despotism.” This attempt to impose “an 
absolute tyranny” justified severing their connection with the British Crown 
and declaring independence. With a “firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence,” the delegates pledged to each other “our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


Adopted on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was read to 
enthusiastic crowds and members of the army. No longer colonists, 
Americans had laid the foundation for their republic in the universal 
principles of natural rights and consensual self-government. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Identify and explain two different ideological origins that shaped 
colonial thinking about independence and republican self-government. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How was the adoption of independence part of a moment of great 
deliberation and compromise for the colonies? 
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Washington Crossing the Delaware 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 

e Explain how various factors contributed to the American victory in the 
Revolution 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The Battle of New York was a disaster for General George Washington and 
his Continental Army. In the summer of 1776, thirty-two thousand British 
and Hessian mercenary troops routed the Continentals on Long Island. 
With the advantage of unchallenged naval supremacy in the waters around 
New York, the Royal Navy outflanked the Americans and could land troops 
anywhere. The British soldiers chased the Continental Army across 
Manhattan. By November, they had captured Fort Washington, but not the 
man for whom it was named, who had retreated across the Hudson River to 
New Jersey. 


British generals William Howe and Charles Cornwallis closely pursued 
Washington as he raced through the New Jersey countryside. By late 
November, Washington’s army was dwindling rapidly. Thousands of 
enlistments were expiring and hundreds of men simply returned to their 
farms. Washington, who only had thirty-seven hundred soldiers (although 
William Heath had four thousand in New York, and Charles Lee had 
seventy-five hundred in northwestern New Jersey), fruitlessly begged 
General Lee to send him troops. In early December, Washington reached 
Trenton and crossed the Delaware, taking all the boats for miles around to 
prevent them from falling into British hands. Knowing the British could 
simply wait for the river to freeze and threaten Philadelphia, a terrified 


Congress fled the city, but not before entrusting Washington with nearly 
unlimited powers to fight the war. 


With many of his men lacking shoes and adequate clothing, and often going 
hungry, Washington had warned Congress that “ten days more will put an 
end to the existence of our army.” Revolutionary financier and merchant 
Robert Morris then dispatched wagons of supplies to the army from 
Philadelphia. To help the army persevere during its darkest hour, Thomas 
Paine ({link]), author of Common Sense, bolstered American morale with 
stirring words in a new pamphlet, The American Crisis: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of 
their country; but he that stands by it now, deserves the love and 

thanks of man and woman. 


The pamphlets 
written by 
Thomas Paine 


were 

instrumental in 
galvanizing 

support for the 


Patriot cause 
throughout the 
American 
Revolution. This 
likeness of Paine 
was based on a 
portrait done by 
the artist George 
Romney in the 
summer of 1792. 


On December 14, with the apparent end of the campaigning season, the 
British commanders marched back to New York to enter winter quarters. 
They left only a small garrison of Hessians at Trenton under the command 
of Colonel Johann Rall, who neglected his duty to build defenses around the 
town. A week later, two thousand new American soldiers arrived at 
Washington’s camp. 


Washington faced a moment of decision. The enlistments of thousands of 
men would expire on January 1, 1777, so he decided to launch a bold strike 
against the garrison at Trenton on Christmas Day. As darkness fell, a 
nor’easter raged, deluging the men with rain, hail, and snow. The 
temperature plummeted and the winds howled. 


Three different army groups were supposed to cross the Delaware for the 
attack, but the two southern groups failed because of the turbulent river. 
After it successfully landed ten miles above Trenton, Washington’s group 
split into two columns, advancing through severe weather that many men 
had to endure shoeless with bloody, frozen feet. The two forces descended 
upon the town from the north and west several hours behind schedule, 
around eight o’clock in the morning on December 26. 


Contrary to myth, the Hessians were not sleeping off drunkenness from 
Christmas celebrations, but they did not expect an attack in such wintry 
weather and had relaxed their guard. Roused from their beds by the first 


shots fired when Washington’s forces entered the town, they suffered one 
hundred casualties. Nine hundred surrendered, and five hundred escaped. 
Only a handful of Americans were wounded, including Virginian James 
Monroe. Washington told a general, “This is a glorious day for our 
country.” The Americans went back across the Delaware with the victory 
they so desperately needed. 


Washington and his generals wanted to strike again before the enlistments 
expired, especially when British general Charles Cornwallis marched from 
New York with eight thousand redcoats. So the American army crossed the 
Delaware yet again, this time as arctic temperatures froze the river and 
allowed most of the men to walk across ([link]). They brought thirty guns, 
took up positions in Trenton, and slept in the bitter cold. 


Emanuel Leutze’s famous work, Washington Crossing the Delaware 
(1851), was painted nearly one hundred years after the event. How 
does this portrayal of the event differ from the description given in the 
narrative? 


On December 31, Washington offered the men a generous ten-dollar bounty 
for six more weeks of service. Some took the offer, but no one else stepped 
forward until Washington made this patriotic appeal: 


My brave fellows, you have done all I asked you to do, and more 
than could be reasonably expected; but your country is at stake, 
your wives, your houses, and all that you hold dear. You have 
worn yourselves out with the fatigues and hardships, but we 
know not how to spare you. If you will consent to stay only one 
month longer, you will render that service to the cause of liberty, 
and to your country, which you probably can never do under any 
other circumstances. 


Many men agreed, and Washington’s army grew to almost seven thousand 
men. On January 2, after Cornwallis’s army had marched on Trenton and 
skirmished with American forces, the British general chose to delay, 
confidently saying of Washington, “We’ve got the old fox safe now. We’Il 
go over and bag him in the morning.” That evening, the British observed 
the Americans lighting campfires and making a lot of noise in camp, and 
they fell for the ruse. Most of Washington’s forces were quietly slipping 
away toward Princeton in the night. 


Washington’s men completed the ten-mile march over ice and snow and 
encountered the British garrison at Princeton at dawn. There, however, they 
faltered until Washington rode up and valiantly rallied his troops to turn the 
tide. “Parade with us!” he shouted. “There is but a handful of the enemy, 
and we will have them directly!” The army drove on to the college, where 
Alexander Hamilton’s artillerymen blasted the British garrison. Meanwhile, 
when Cornwallis discovered he had been duped, he marched on Princeton. 
Washington wanted to continue the attack, but wisely he decided his 
exhausted men had given all they could. His army went into winter quarters 
at Morristown. 


The Battles of Trenton and Princeton demonstrated Americans’ resolve. 
Equally important, these significant victories revived fading spirits. The 


Continental Army survived. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In his appeal to his soldiers to remain with the army, how did General 
George Washington convey the ideals of the Revolution? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the years after the Revolution, Washington’s crossing of the 
Delaware became a powerful and symbolic memory. Explain how 


Washington’s actions represented the developing cultural values of the 
new nation. 
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The Battle of Saratoga and the French Alliance 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how various factors contributed to the American victory in the 
Revolution 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


If the Patriots were to be successful in their fight against the British, they 
would need resources they did not possess. In late 1775, the Continental 
Congress opened covert negotiations with the French for diplomatic 
recognition, loans, and war supplies. Guided less by sympathy for the 
American cause than by European politics and a desire to avenge France’s 
loss to Britain in the Seven Years’ War, Louis XVI agreed to a one million 
livre loan and funneled essential supplies to the Americans. 


In late 1776, Congress sent Benjamin Franklin to Paris to negotiate a treaty 
of alliance and commerce with France. A cosmopolitan man of the 
Enlightenment and an international celebrity known for his scientific 
discoveries. Franklin quickly won over Parisians with his unique style. 
Rather than mimic the ornate fashions of French aristocracy, he dressed as a 
rustic backwoods philosopher in plain republican clothing and a beaver cap. 
Franklin gained additional loans to purchase essential war material, but the 
French were hesitant to formalize ties with the Americans until the rebels 
had won significant victories on the battlefield. Meanwhile, New York 
general Philip Schuyler was in command of American troops in early June 
when British general John Burgoyne’s army sailed down Lake Champlain 
and threatened Fort Ticonderoga, which the small American garrison had 
recently abandoned. General Washington was alarmed by Burgoyne’s 
movements and sent a couple of thousand men, including eight hundred 


sharpshooting Green Mountain Boys, to swell Schuyler’s army to more than 
six thousand. 


The British pursued Schuyler’s army south toward Albany, but their 
progress was impeded when the Americans felled trees, altered the paths of 
creeks, and destroyed bridges in their wake. The British thus ran low on 
supplies, and in mid-August, American brigadier general John Stark 
ambushed a British foraging party and inflicted nearly nine hundred 
casualties. 


The Continental army nearly doubled in size to more than eleven thousand 
when New England militiamen joined to defend their region and 
Washington sent Daniel Morgan and his Virginia riflemen north. After the 
British reached Saratoga on September 15, the rebels, with General Horatio 
Gates now in command, moved to take the high ground at Bemis Heights. 


On September 19, Burgoyne’s force marched against them in three 
columns. An epic battle followed, with both sides attacking throughout the 
day. Morgan’s sharpshooters kept up their fire from surrounding woods, and 
Benedict Arnold’s left wing assaulted the British lines. The Americans 
withdrew that night, but the battle had cost the British nearly six hundred 
casualties ([link]). 


The Battle of Saratoga was an extensive and punishing conflict and a 
key victory for the Americans in the Revolutionary War. The 
American victory secured critical financial support from the French. 


British general Henry Clinton marched north from New York and could 
have helped Burgoyne turn the tide at Saratoga, but he never arrived. 
Instead, he seized a couple of forts, cut the chain that had stopped the Royal 
Navy from sailing up the Hudson, and returned to the garrison. With 
supplies running low, Burgoyne’s troops dug in and waited for 
reinforcements that did not come. 


On October 7, another battle with the Americans forced Burgoyne to 
withdraw to Saratoga. Gates pursued and surrounded the British, cutting off 
escape. Ten days later, the redcoats and their allies surrendered their arms, 


agreeing to return to England for the duration of the war. Gates had 
captured fifty-eight hundred prisoners, twenty-seven field pieces, and five 
thousand small arms, as well as ammunition and supplies. It was the most 
significant American victory in the war to date. 


Saratoga provided the French with the confidence to sign treaties of alliance 
and trade with the Americans and join the war against the British. The new 
allies agreed they would continue the war until the colonies were 
independent, and neither would make a separate peace with Britain. That 
spring, the first French fleet sailed to North America, while French armies 
under the Comte de Rochambeau and volunteers such as the Marquis de 
Lafayette fought alongside the Continental Army. The French alliance was 
of critical importance to the American war effort and brought critical 
financial support and essential war material to the fledgling American army. 
With their corps of trained engineers, navy, and marines, the French made 
significant contributions to the cause. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how competition between the French and British ultimately 
aided the American effort for independence. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Benjamin Franklin’s attire while attending court in Paris 


might have represented an emerging, distinctly American culture 
image or value. 
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Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why colonial attitudes about government and the 
individual changed in the years leading up to the American Revolution 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In 1783, Washington reflected that the “establishment of civil and religious 
liberty was the motive which induced me to the field” of battle. Many 
Americans agreed that these two freedoms were among the constitutional 
and natural rights of all human beings. For more than a decade, 
Washington’s Virginia pursued a new understanding of religious liberty as a 
universal natural right. 


Colonial Virginians were required by law to attend an established Anglican 
Church to which all citizens, including dissenters, had to pay taxes. 
Dissenting ministers could not preach without a license; they even suffered 
physical abuse from mobs and were jailed. Baptists were publicly ridiculed 
by ritual dunkings in rivers that mocked their practice of adult baptism. 


In June 1776, George Mason led a committee drafting the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights at the Virginia Convention that was writing a state 
constitution. The document declared the natural rights of all humans and 
proclaimed essential civil liberties, including religious freedom. Influenced 
by John Locke’s Letter Concerning Toleration, Mason wrote that “All men 
should enjoy the fullest toleration in the exercise of religion, according to 
the dictates of conscience.” 


However, a young committee member named James Madison argued that 
merely tolerating minority religious beliefs was not enough. Having 
witnessed religious persecution in Virginia, he offered an amendment 


expressing a revolutionary ideal of religious liberty as an inalienable right: 
“All men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to 
the dictates of conscience.” 


Madison’s amendment was enshrined in the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
but his proposal to disestablish Anglicanism as the official state religion 
was rejected. Yet ordinary Virginians from dissenting denominations, 
including Baptists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans, soon added their voices 
and flooded the Virginia Assembly with petitions calling for 
disestablishment, meaning the end of an officially sanctioned government 
church—and of its funding. 


In early 1777, Jefferson became a leader in the cause of religious liberty and 
drafted his Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, which would end the 
government’s sponsorship of the Anglican Church and allow Virginians to 
practice any faith however they chose ([link]). Influenced by the 
Enlightenment, Jefferson believed religion was a matter of personal 
conscience and equated religious liberty with freedom of thought. His bill 
opened with the principle that “the opinions and belief of men depend not 
on their own will, but follow involuntarily the evidence proposed in their 
minds; that Almighty God hath created the mind free.” Thus, the mind was 
free from government restraint, and the “opinions of men are not the object 
of civil government.” The General Assembly debated Jefferson’s bill in 
1779 but then shelved it for several years. 


(a) (b) (c) 


(a) George Mason’s “Declaration of Rights” influenced his fellow 


Virginians (b) James Madison and (c) Thomas Jefferson to advance the 
cause of religious liberty in the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom. 


In 1776, the Assembly had temporarily suspended the taxes used to support 
the established church; by 1779, it had permanently repealed them. That 
same year, the Assembly began considering a general assessment bill for 
nondiscriminatory taxes to support various religious denominations. Many 
believed public taxes could support religion in a nondiscriminatory manner 
and without restricting religious freedom. Funding churches with tax money 
could help bolster citizens’ virtue, a necessary ingredient of successful 
republican government. 


In 1784, Patrick Henry introduced a resolution into the General Assembly 
for a general religious tax assessment, which was supported by members of 
several denominations. Taxpayers could allocate their money to the 
denomination of their choice or even to schools and education. Proponents 
of the resolution sought to support religion in general, rather than a 
particular denomination, to remind citizens to respect basic ethical 
principles, such as those embodied in the Ten Commandments. Without 
these, how could the Revolutionary experiment in self-government 
succeed? Some of the leading statesmen in Virginia, including Richard 
Henry Lee, John Marshall, and Washington, supported Henry’s resolution. 
Most Anglicans and Presbyterians supported the bill. Yet Baptists, 
Methodists, and Quakers joined Madison and Jefferson in opposing it. 
Government, they thought, could not force belief. No matter how well- 
intentioned, it could only force hypocrisy—the false profession of belief. 


On November 11, 1784, the House of Delegates passed the resolution and 
appointed Henry to chair a committee to draft the bill. At that point, 
however, Madison maneuvered the powerful Henry out of the debate by 
getting the Assembly to choose him as governor. Madison also wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet arguing that religious assessments were a violation of 
natural rights. “The religion then of every man must be left to the 
conviction and conscience of every man,” Madison asserted, “and it is the 
right of every man to exercise it as these may dictate. This right is in its 


nature an unalienable right.” The tide turned against assessment. 
Congregations sent dozens of petitions against the bill, killing the idea. 


In 1785, there was a groundswell of support for disestablishing the 
Anglican Church, which, during the War for Independence, started to 
become known as the Episcopal Church. Presbyterian congregations 
switched sides and joined the other dissenters against the established church 
and in favor of religious liberty. Jefferson was in Paris as ambassador to 
France; therefore, Madison was the primary advocate in the legislature for 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom. He rallied enough support for 
the bill to have it pass into law on January 16, 1786. Dissenters would no 
longer suffer civil penalties for their religious beliefs. Freedom of 
conscience, as a matter of natural right, gained ground as something no 
government should violate. As the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 
read: 


No man shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief... . 
We are free to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind. 


Madison and Jefferson had proven themselves indispensable in advancing 
the idea of religious liberty. Their state’s stand helped to shape the First 
Amendment against national establishments of religion. The Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom also served as a model for other states that 
would disestablish government-sanctioned churches in the coming decades 
in accord with the republican ideas of limited government and the natural 
right of religious liberty. Two hundred years after its founding by Puritans 
seeking religious refuge, Massachusetts was the last of the original states to 
complete this process, in 1833. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Contrast the differing views on whether a general tax supporting 
teachers of religion (clergy) could coexist with religious liberty. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What two components of the First Amendment relate to religious 
freedom? The First Amendment states: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 


AP Practice Questions 
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Shays' Rebellion 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how different forms of government developed and changed as 
a result of the Revolutionary Period 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Independence did not bring economic prosperity to many parts of the 
United States. Great Britain restricted U.S. trade with the Empire, 
especially the lucrative trade with the West Indies. As a result, imports of 
British goods remained strong while the export of American goods to 
Britain slumped. Continuing inflation made paper money virtually 
worthless. Meanwhile, taxes rose to pay off Revolutionary War debts and 
make up for the loss, at the end of the conflict, of foreign loans. 


New England, in particular, was suffering an economic depression. 
Merchants and shopkeepers in eastern Massachusetts demanded the 
payment of debts from hard-pressed western farmers, many of whom had 
overextended themselves during the relative prosperity of the war years. 
Meanwhile, the Massachusetts legislature raised taxes to pay the state’s 
wartime debt and meet the national Congress’s requisitions of taxes from 
the states. Farmers were burdened by high taxes and unable to pay their 
debts, especially mortgages. They were hauled before county courts, often 
losing their property and going to debtors’ prisons. 


In the summer of 1786, farmers in the western counties assembled to 
petition the Massachusetts legislature for relief. They asked that no taxes be 
collected for a year, that courts be closed so property could not be 
confiscated, and that a paper currency be issued to cause inflation, raising 
the price of farmers’ goods. Citizens from whom these farmers had 


borrowed money insisted, however, that contracts be honored. Critics called 
the farmers traitors and agents of the British, even though many were 
veterans of the Revolution. Some lenders, eager for the money farmers had 
promised to repay, insisted that debtors should be more industrious and live 
more frugally. Neither side provided an easy way to resolve the crisis. 


Leaders of the farmers’ movement called on the people to be Minutemen, 
ready at a moment’s notice to defend their liberty as they had during the 
war. They met in taverns, churches, and town meetings to plot their 
strategy. Beginning in late August, they armed themselves and converged 
on county courts, hoping to close them. They reasoned that if the courts 
could not meet, they could not lose their property. 


At the end of August, fifteen hundred angry farmers took up arms and 
seized the Northampton courthouse. On September 5, the judges tried to 
convene their court in Worcester, but three hundred bayonet-wielding 
farmers blocked their access. Over the next month, the rebels shut down 
courts in Worcester, Middlesex, Plymouth, and Berkshire Counties. In late 
September, a crowd of fifteen hundred led by Revolutionary War captain 
Daniel Shays prevented the Massachusetts Supreme Court from meeting in 
Springfield ((link]). Where authorities called out the militia, its members 
were locals who either refused to muster against their neighbors and kinfolk 
or who joined them. 
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Massachusetts 
government 
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Revolutionary 
War veteran, 
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uniform of 
officers of the 
Continental 
Army. 


Secretary of War Henry Knox asked Congress to send troops to quell the 
rebellion and protect the federal armory at Springfield, which stored seven 
thousand guns, bayonets, artillery, and gunpowder. Congress agreed, but 
little money and few recruits were forthcoming from the states. In October, 
Governor James Bowdoin called the Massachusetts legislature into session 
and warned that “wicked and artful men” were conspiring to “destroy all 
confidence in government.” The legislature provided some relief by 
suspending debt payments and property foreclosures for several months. 
However, it also passed several measures to deal with the crisis. The Militia 
Act made it punishable by court martial to join “any mutiny or sedition.” 
The Riot Act prohibited twelve or more armed persons from assembling 
and empowered sheriffs to beat, jail, and kill rioters and take their land. 
Finally, the ancient liberty of the writ of habeas corpus was suspended, 


authorizing the roundup and detention without bail of suspected traitors. 
The legislature offered a pardon to any insurgent who swore allegiance to 
the government. 


Most courts closed or recessed in October; the farmers went home to 
harvest their crops. Another round of troubles occurred in November and 
December, however, when courts in Worcester and Springfield were 
forcibly closed. The farmers continued their appeal to Revolutionary 
principles and protested the suspension of habeas corpus. 


In early January 1787, Governor Bowdoin authorized a force of more than 
four thousand men to be paid through privately raised funds. An army of 
nearly two thousand was eventually placed under a Revolutionary War 
general, Benjamin Lincoln, to secure “system and order” in the western 
Massachusetts countryside. Lincoln marched to Worcester to defend the 
courthouse, while a force of some twelve hundred local militia occupied the 
Springfield Armory to deny it to the rebels. 


For their assault on the armory, Shays and other insurgent leaders called on 
the farmers to “immediately assemble in arms to support and maintain not 
only their rights, but the lives and liberties of the people.” Guided by the 
Revolutionary principle that they had the right to overthrow and replace a 
distant and unresponsive regime, the insurgents announced their intention to 
smash the “tyrannical government in Massachusetts.” They controlled all 
the roads to Springfield, seized supplies going to the militia, and sent 
threatening ultimatums to the militia commander. Of course, Shays’ 
enemies also considered themselves to be Revolutionary War Patriots. 
Those in government considered their decision to increase taxes a necessary 
consequence of the need to pay for an expensive war. Others, who had 
agreed to loan money to the western farmers, viewed the repayment of 
debts as the upholding of the contracts that guaranteed their property rights. 


On January 25, the rebel army of almost two thousand advanced through 
four-foot snow drifts, urged on by Shays. When they launched a three- 
pronged assault on the arsenal, the defending artillery, “humanely wishing 
to frighten them to lay down their arms,” first fired over their heads. Yet the 
farmers kept coming. The militia fired grapeshot, killing four and wounding 
dozens. The farmers retreated, and the battle for the arsenal was over. Most 


of the insurgents dispersed and returned to their farms. Shays and other 
leaders fled to Vermont and New York to escape prosecution, although 
thirteen Shaysites were rounded up, tried for treason, and sentenced to 
death. The governor pardoned them. Daniel Shays eventually received a 
pardon as well. 


Shays’ Rebellion greatly influenced many to support revising the Articles 
of Confederation to strengthen the national government. Governments not 
strong enough to maintain order were too weak to protect liberty. James 
Madison thought the insurrection gave “new proofs of the necessity of such 
a vigor in the general government as will be able to restore health to the 
diseased part of the Federal body.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the impact of Shays’ Rebellion on the state of 
Massachusetts? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the rebels’ understanding of their rights and individual 
liberty affected their decision to protest. 
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The Constitutional Convention 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how different forms of government developed and changed as 
a result of the Revolutionary Period 

e Explain the differing ideological positions on the structure and 
function of the federal government 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The 1787 Constitutional Convention traces its origins to early September 
1786, when Virginia congressman James Madison and eleven other 
delegates interested in increasing the powers of the national government 
met at a tavern in Annapolis, Maryland. Although attended by 
representatives of only five states—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Virginia—the Annapolis Convention issued a report, written 
by Alexander Hamilton, citing “important defects in the system of the 
federal government” under the Articles of Confederation. Members 
proposed a convention in Philadelphia the following May to discuss 
possible improvements to the Articles. In February, Congress endorsed the 
idea. 


Members of Congress and others were increasingly concerned that the 
Articles of Confederation was inadequate. The Articles placed strict limits 
on the power of the national government, which had a unicameral 
legislature of equally represented states, no independent executive, no 
national judiciary, no power to tax or regulate interstate commerce, and 
limited ability to raise armies for defense. Congress needed supermajorities 
to pass certain laws and unanimity to pass amendments. During the 
Confederation period in the 1780s, states ignored congressional requisitions 
for taxes, passed tariffs on each other, nearly went to war over trade and 


territorial disputes, and routinely overlooked the provisions of the 1783 
peace treaty that ended the Revolutionary War. 


Members of the Virginia delegation, including Washington and Madison, 
arrived in Philadelphia early. Believing the states were too powerful 
compared to the central government, they met with the Pennsylvania 
delegation and drafted a plan of government, largely of Madison’s design. 
This Virginia Plan was guided by the goal of creating a much stronger 
national government to govern the country more effectively. 


On Friday, May 25, 1787, the delegates assembled in the Pennsylvania 
State House. All agreed the Articles of Confederation had numerous 
weaknesses that needed to be addressed, but they disagreed strongly on the 
appropriate solutions. First, the convention unanimously selected 
Washington to preside as president, and his prestige legitimized the 
gathering in the minds of many. The delegates then decided to allow each 
state delegation one vote and to conduct the proceedings in secret to allow 
greater candor in free and open debate. 


On Tuesday, May 29, Virginian Edmund Randolph introduced the fifteen 
resolutions of the Virginia Plan. This plan proposed an independent 
executive, a national judiciary, and a bicameral Congress. Representation 
would be proportional to population in both houses. The plan also included 
a national veto over state laws to prevent injustice in the states. Finally, it 
proposed to send the work of the convention to popular ratifying 
conventions in the states rather than to state legislatures. Madison knew the 
Virginia Plan went beyond Congress’s instructions merely to revise the 
Articles, so he wanted the people’s representatives to approve it. He wanted 
to avoid the state legislatures, however, suspecting they would oppose the 
plan’s strengthening of the national government at the expense of their own 
governments. 


The Virginia Plan immediately sparked contention over the consolidation of 
power in the national government and the shape of Congress. Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina asked whether the plan “meant to abolish the 
state [governments] altogether.” Madison responded that a stronger national 
government was necessary to “provide for the safety, liberty, and 
happiness” of the people. 


Although the delegates accepted a bicameral Congress without debate, they 
disagreed over whether the state legislatures or the people would elect its 
members. Madison wanted the House to be elected by popular vote, based 
on the principle of republican self-government. “The great fabric to be 
raised would be more stable and durable, if it should rest on the solid 
foundation of the people themselves.” Although he also continued to 
support a national congressional veto on the laws of the states as 
“absolutely necessary to a perfect system,” this clause was eventually 
defeated. 


The large and small states, and the North and South, deadlocked over the 
issue of representation. The large states wanted both houses of Congress to 
be based on population size, whereas the smaller states (which had 
generally smaller populations) wanted equal representation and one vote per 
state. George Read of Delaware even threatened to leave the convention if 
proportional representation were accepted. A further split developed when 
the South wanted to count slaves fully as human beings for purposes of 
representation; the northern states argued that slaves were property and 
wanted to count them for taxes but not representation. 


On June 15, William Paterson of New Jersey offered an alternative to the 
Virginia Plan that maintained state sovereignty based on the federal 
principle. This New Jersey Plan preserved the unicameralism, equal 
representation, and weak executive of the Articles. Paterson did offer to 
strengthen the powers of the national Congress over taxation and regulation 
of trade, however, as well as to make federal treaties the supreme law of the 
land. 


The delegates made little headway in attempting to create a national 
executive. Rival ideas about how many individuals would serve as 
executive (one or many), the length of the term of office, and the mode of 
election (by the people, the states, or Congress) were all debated for weeks. 
Randolph feared a single executive would be the “fetus of monarchy” and 
preferred a plural executive. George Mason, also from Virginia, asked 
whether the convention meant “to pave the way to hereditary monarchy.” 
Believing that an energetic single executive would actually better prevent 


tyranny than a weak one, Pennsylvanian James Wilson answered that 
“Unity in the executive . .. would be the best safeguard against tyranny.” 


The floor of the State House was not the only arena where the delegates 
debated their principles and tried to find common ground. They held 
informal discussions at dinners and in taverns in the evenings and on 
weekends. Still, they could find little ground for compromise, and some 
feared their differences might never be resolved. A special committee of 
eleven was appointed to break the impasse. 


On Monday, July 16, the convention agreed to the special committee’s 
proposals in the form of the Connecticut Compromise, which created a 
bicameral Congress that was partly national, partly federal. The House of 
Representatives would be based upon proportional representation and 
would serve as the source of spending bills, adhering to the principle of no 
taxation without popular representation. Five slaves would count as three 
free persons for purposes of calculating representation. In the Senate, all 
states would have two votes, with senators elected by state legislatures. This 
became known as the Great Compromise. 


On Thursday, July 26, the convention adjourned for several days to allow a 
Committee of Detail to reconcile and organize all the resolutions that had 
been accepted up to that point. On August 6, the committee offered a report 
that, during the coming month, the convention painstakingly debated line 
by line. For instance, the committee said Congress could never prohibit or 
tax the international slave trade. But Mason thought the slave trade immoral 
and called it a “nefarious traffic.” Gouverneur Morris, a New Yorker 
representing Pennsylvania, said it was conducted “in defiance of the most 
sacred laws of humanity.” John Rutledge of South Carolina countered by 
arguing for economic self-interest: “If the Convention thinks that [North 
Carolina], [South Carolina,] and Georgia will ever agree to the plan, unless 
their right to import slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain. The 
people of those states will never be such fools as to give up so important an 
interest.” The delegates eventually compromised and banned congressional 
interference with the international slave trade for only one generation, until 
1808. 


The convention then resolved the remaining contentious points. The 
executive branch would have a single president, who served a four-year 
term, was eligible for re-election, could veto laws passed by Congress, and 
would have broad powers over foreign policy and war making. The 
president would be elected by an electoral college, to which each state 
would choose, in whatever manner its legislature decided, electors equal in 
number to the sum of its members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. In addition, a national judiciary was conceived and its 
jurisdiction established. On September 8, Congress appointed a Committee 
of Style to draft the Constitution, which enumerated the powers of Congress 
and was largely the work of Governor Morris. 


Starting on September 12, Congress debated the wording of the 
Constitution for three days. The end was in sight, but Mason strenuously 
argued for a bill of rights to protect essential liberties and offered to draft it 
himself. Many delegates argued that state constitutions already had 
protections, and the state delegations unanimously rejected Mason’s 
proposal. Mason, Randolph, and Elbridge Gerry ([link]) thus registered 
their opposition to the document by refusing to sign. Mason said he would 
“sooner chop off his right hand than put it to the Constitution as it now 
stands.” Several delegates admitted that, although imperfect, the document 
was the best that could be achieved and urged their fellow delegates to sign. 


(a) (b) (c) 


(a) George Mason, (b) Edmund Randolph, and (c) Elbridge Gerry all 
refused to sign the Constitution, claiming it gave too much power to 
the national government. 


On September 17, thirty-nine delegates from twelve states signed the 
Constitution as written. Besides the three who did not, some had gone 
home. The remaining delegates then retired to the City Tavern, where they 
dined together and, as Washington noted in his diary, “took a cordial leave 
of each other.” 


The framers of the Constitution had drafted a document that created a 
stronger republican government embodying the principles of popular 
sovereignty, separation of powers, checks and balances, federalism, and 
limited government. If ratified, this “new order of the ages” would become 
the fundamental law of the land. But first the people’s representatives had to 
approve it through a deliberative process conducted in state ratifying 
conventions. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on the Constitution for a 
comprehensive review of key issues in the development of the constitution, 
including representation (state vs. population and how slaves should be 
represented), checks and balances, federal versus state powers, and the Bill 
of Rights. 

https://openstax.org/l/99Constitution 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What constitutional principles were carried over from the Articles of 


Confederation to the U.S. Constitution? Which were addressed by the 
Constitution but not by the Articles of Confederation? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the Constitutional Convention embrace the civic virtue of 
civil discourse? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how different beliefs about the role of government affected the 


Constitutional Convention, using political, social, or economic 
examples. 
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The Ratification Debate on the Constitution 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the differing ideological positions on the structure and 
function of the federal government 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


On September 19, 1787, the Pennsylvania Packet newspaper published the 
draft of the Constitution for the consideration of the people and their 
representatives. On September 28, the Confederation Congress voted to 
send the Constitution to the state legislatures as written, so state 
conventions could be called to decide whether to ratify the new framework 
of government. 


During the year-long debates over ratification, supporters of the 
Constitution called themselves Federalists; as a result, their opponents 
were known as Anti-Federalists. At the center of the often-contentious 
arguments that took place in homes, taverns, and on the printed page was 
the federal principle of balancing national and state power. Federalists 
defended the Constitution’s strengthened national government, with its 
greater congressional powers, more powerful executive, and independent 
judiciary. They argued that the new government supported the principles of 
separation of powers, checks and balances, and federalism. Anti- 
Federalists, on the other hand, worried that the proposed constitution 
represented a betrayal of the principles of the American Revolution. Had 
not Americans fought a war against the consolidation of power in a distant, 
central government that claimed unlimited powers of taxation? They feared 
a large republic in which the government, like the Empire from which they 
had declared independence, was unresponsive to the people. They also 
feared that a corrupt senate, judiciary, and executive would conspire to form 


an aristocracy. Finally, they argued against the absence of a bill of rights. 
States had them, in no small part because they remembered the English Bill 
of Rights of 1689, which had helped focus attention on the ways in which 
the British government abused its power. 


Through September and October, various Anti-Federalists published essays 
under pseudonyms like Brutus, Cato, and the Federal Farmer in New York 
newspapers critiquing the Constitution. Although they did not coordinate 
their efforts, a coherent set of principles about government and opposition 
to the proposed Constitution emerged. Alexander Hamilton noted that the 
“artillery of [the Constitution’s] opponents makes some impression.” 


In mid-October, for a series of essays he planned to defend the Constitution 
from critics, Hamilton ([link]) enlisted the contributions of Madison, the 
“father of the Constitution,” as well as John Jay, the president of the 
Continental Congress and a New York diplomat. The first of these 
Federalist essays was published in a New York newspaper, under the 
pseudonym Publius, on October 27. It was addressed to the people of New 
York but was aimed at the delegates to the state’s Ratifying Convention. In 
it, Hamilton described the meaning of the choice the states would make: 


It seems to have been reserved to the people of this country, by 
their conduct and example, to decide the important question, 
whether societies of men are really capable or not of establishing 
good government from reflection and choice, or whether they are 
forever destined to depend for their political constitutions on 
accident and force. 


Alexander 
Hamilton, shown 
in an 1806 
portrait by John 
Trumbull, was 
the driving force 
behind The 
Federalist 
Papers and wrote 
fifty-one of the 
essays arguing 
for ratification. 


By mid-January, 1788, five states—Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—had ratified the Constitution. The Federalists 
were building momentum toward the nine states they needed to win, but 
they knew the main opposition would come from Anti-Federalists in large 
and powerful states, including Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia. 


The Anti-Federalists were also mounting an effective opposition in essays 
and debates. Some demanded prior amendments to be sent to a second 
convention before they would accept the new government. During the 
debate in Massachusetts, opposition forced the Federalists to promise to 
consider amendments protecting the liberties of the people after the 


Constitution was ratified as written. On February 6, Massachusetts became 
the sixth state to approve the Constitution by a narrow vote of 187 to 168. 


In New Hampshire, the Federalists thought they did not have enough votes 
to ratify, so they strategically adjourned the convention until June so that 
they could muster more support. Two other states, Maryland and South 
Carolina, met that spring and overwhelmingly ratified the Constitution, 
bringing the total to eight. Still, to be considered legitimate the Constitution 
would need the support of Virginia and New York, because of their political 
and economic influence and geographical location, even if the approval of 
nine other states met the constitutional threshold for the new government to 
go into operation. 


On March 22, Hamilton and Madison arranged for the first thirty-six 
Federalist essays to be published in book form and distributed copies to 
friends in hope of influencing the delegates to the New York and Virginia 
ratifying conventions. Because the outcome remained highly uncertain, a 
second volume including the rest of the eighty-five essays was published on 
May 28. George Washington praised The Federalist for throwing “new 
lights upon the science of government” and giving “the rights of man a full 
and fair discussion.” Thomas Jefferson said it was “the best commentary on 
the principles of government which ever was written.” The Anti-Federalist 
essays contributed important reflections on human nature and the character 
of a republican government in making arguments about why the writers 
thought the proposed Constitution dangerously expanded the powers of the 
central government. 


When the Virginia Convention met on June 2, a titanic debate took place as 
two Federalist masters of political debate, Madison and John Marshall, 
clashed with George Mason and the fiery orator Patrick Henry. Among 
other Virginians, Washington stayed above the debate, although everyone 
knew he supported the Constitution, and Jefferson, then in Paris, at first 
opposed and then supported ratification with prior amendments, because he 
favored a bill of rights. 


Railing against the Constitution, Henry warmed that the states would lose 
their sovereignty in a Union of “we the people” instead of “we the states.” 
He cautioned that a powerful national government would violate natural 


rights and civil liberties, thus destroying “the rights of conscience, trial by 
jury, liberty of the press . . . all pretentions to human rights and privileges, 
are rendered insecure, if not lost, by this change.” Henry also thundered that 
the president would lead a standing army against the people. 


Madison countered with a line-by-line exposition of the reasoning behind 
each clause of the Constitution. On June 25, the Virginia Convention voted 
89 to 79 for ratification. 


Meanwhile, the Anti-Federalists dominated the New York Convention three 
to one. Hamilton passionately defended the Constitution and urged his allies 
in Virginia and New Hampshire to send word of the outcomes in those two 
States by express rider to influence the New York debate. New Yorkers soon 
learned that the Constitution had officially become the fundamental law of 
the land for the states adopting it. The question was now whether New York 
would join the new federal union. On July 26, by a narrow vote of 30 to 27, 
New York answered in the affirmative, conditionally ratifying the 
Constitution with a call for another convention to propose a bill of rights. 
Only after Congress voted in 1789 to send amendments to the states for 
approval did North Carolina and Rhode Island vote to ratify the new 
Constitution ([link]). 
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The sovereign people participated in a great deliberative moment in which 
they ultimately decided to accept a new Constitution with a central 
government wielding greater powers to protect their rights, safety, and 
happiness. The formal and informal deliberations about the principles of 
government defined the republican nature of the new U.S. government. 
Meanwhile, the spirit of compromise that yielded not only ratification but 
also, at the urging of Anti-Federalists, the adoption of the Bill of Rights, 
reflected genuine patriotism by the people who served the public good and 
suggested that the Americans were capable of self-government. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the ratification debate demonstrate republicanism in the 
United States’ founding? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How was the deliberative process of making and ratifying the 
Constitution a key moment in the history of republics? 
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Mercy Otis Warren 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 


Written by: Alan Taylor, University of Virginia 


Mercy Otis Warren belonged to a family of famous and powerful men in 
colonial Massachusetts. Her father was a judge, militia colonel, and 
political power broker. Her older brother, James Otis, was a fiery lawyer 
who rallied the initial Patriot challenges to new British taxes and 
commercial regulations during the 1760s. Her husband, James Warren, 
exercised great political clout and exhibited Patriot zeal for the cause of 
liberty. These family ties enabled Warren to befriend the ambitious young 
lawyer John Adams and his talented wife Abigail. Through visits and many 
letters, Warren helped the younger Abigail develop confidence in her own 
good judgment in politics as well as household management. 


Wealth and connections brought Mercy Otis Warren close to power, but 
society denied her the respect and influence granted to men, for social 
conventions reserved civic life to men and domesticity to women. 
Although her husband and brothers graduated from Harvard, she was 
educated at home by a family tutor. Fortunately, her talents inspired that 
tutor to teach her far more than the household duties deemed appropriate for 
colonial girls. He introduced her to classical literature, ancient history, and 
political theory. Curious to know more, she read widely in the many books 
from the family library, cultivating a mind superior to nearly all others in 
Massachusetts. She also had the good fortune to marry someone thoughtful 
and loving who respected her intellect. 


Committed to the cause of liberty, Warren resisted being excluded from the 
inner circle of Patriots and thought all men and women should be 
interested in public events. “As every domestic enjoyment depends on the 
decision of the mighty contest, who can be an unconcerned silent 
spectator?” she asked. Barred from serving in the legislature or the military, 
she nevertheless recognized that the Patriot movement depended on the 
power of words to persuade and inspire, so she cultivated influence through 
her talents as a writer. Patriot writers had to sway conservative colonists 
toward new convictions before they would make the political leap into the 
dangerous unknown by defying the British Empire. Through broadsides, 
pamphlets, plays, and newspaper essays, Patriot writers discredited British 
rule as corrupt. They also had to breed confidence in a brighter future of 
American autonomy and even independence. Almost all the Patriot writers 
were men, but few were as talented, productive, and influential as Mercy 
Otis Warren ((link]). 


Mercy Otis 
Warren, one of 
America’s 
earliest advocates 
for women’s 
rights, is shown 
in this 1763 
portrait by John 
Singleton 
Copley. 


In a daring move for a time that insisted women had no place in the public 
world of print, Warren anonymously published in 1772 a mock epic that 
derided the royal governor and Massachusetts native Thomas Hutchinson as 
greedy and insidious, trading the liberties of his countrymen and women for 
British gold. In subsequent published poems and two plays, The Defeat 
(1773) and The Group (1775), she extended that critique to the conservative 
justices and council members in Hutchinson’s circle. Once war broke out, 
she went on to ridicule the allegedly misguided men and women who clung 
to British rule as an essential source of stability. She drew a hard and fast 
line between true Americans she praised as Patriots and those who dreaded 
revolutionary change, whom she demonized as traitors. Understanding the 
motivating power of words, Warren helped the Patriots build a mass 
movement. 


During the early 1770s, Patriot politics increasingly moved beyond the 
formal politics of the colonial legislature, which the royal governors often 
frustrated by vetoes and dissolutions. As an alternative, Patriots created 
extra-legal committees, conventions, and meetings. Smaller groups of elite 
Patriots often hatched agendas in secret, beyond the surveillance of 
government informers. That shift provided another opportunity for Warren, 
who joined the covert planning sessions held by Patriots gathered in her 
home in Barnstable. Apparently, it was she who first suggested the creation 
of a network of committees of correspondence to link the top Patriot leaders 
with their counterparts in every town in Massachusetts—and ultimately 
beyond to the entire thirteen colonies. She also cultivated her own 
correspondence with John Adams, who valued her advice. 


Despite her unusual accomplishments, Warren did not openly confront the 
conventions that limited women to a strictly domestic sphere. “Whatever 
delight we may have in the use of the pen, or however eager we may be in 
the pursuit of knowledge . . . yet heaven has so ordained the lot of female 
life that every literary attention, must give place to family avocations,” she 
advised a younger woman. Fearing public ridicule for overstepping her 
bounds, she published her early works anonymously. Patriot men 
encouraged her political writing, not as any challenge to social rules, but 
from a desperate need for her special literary talents for political persuasion. 


Warren worked within traditional gender norms, stretching, but not 
breaking, them. 


The Patriots won American independence, but after the war they were 
divided about how best to consolidate a stable yet republican government. 
Worried about post-war anarchy, most nationalist leaders, including John 
Adams, favored a stronger federal Constitution, written in 1787 and ratified 
by state conventions in 1788. Warren and her husband, however, regarded 
the Constitution as a betrayal of the Revolution, a power grab by elitists. 
She was loath, Warren explained, “to relinquish . . . the rights of man for the 
dignity of government.” Returning to print, she published an Anti-Federalist 
pamphlet in early 1788. 


Politics strained the friendship between the Warrens and the Adams and 
ruined James Warren’s political career. At that point, Warren turned to 
writing history. She published her masterwork, the three-volume History of 
the Rise, Progress and Termination of the American Revolution, in 1805. 
Newly confident in her authority, she did so under her own name, becoming 
the first U.S. woman to produce a history, a genre considered far more 
substantial than poems, plays, and novels. Although it was a rousing 
celebration of the Patriots, Warren’s work also settled scores with the 
Federalists, whom she accused of compromising on liberty. In particular, 
she accused John Adams of “partiality in favor of monarchic government.” 
Feeling betrayed, the hypersensitive Adams responded with bitter 
misogyny, “History is not the Province of the Ladies.” Warren reacted in the 
press with dignity and dismay, assuring Adams that it “was not the design 
of my historic work to write a panegyric [a tribute] on your life and 
character.” She would never accept “the assertion that all political attentions 
lay out of the road of female life.” In 1811 Abigail Adams made peace with 
Warren, but John Adams offered only a tense armistice. 


Mercy Otis Warren never openly pushed for greater legal and political 
rights for women. But she was hardly alone in her restraint. Instead, like 
Abigail Adams and Judith Sargent Murray (a contemporary and an advocate 
for women’s rights), Warren sought public respect for women to venture 
their opinions in print. She, Murray, and Abigail Adams advanced the 
concept of “Republican Motherhood,” which held that women played a 


key role in educating their sons to become active citizens. In a letter, 
Warren assured one young woman, “Let us by no means acknowledge such 
an inferiority as would check the ardour of our endeavours to equal in all 
mental accomplishments the most masculine heights.” She spoke of gender 
differences as “temporary distinctions” that would give way to true equality 
in America. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Mercy Otis Warren’s gender affected her position in 
society. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did Mercy Otis Warren do to overcome the limits on her 
influence? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Mercy Otis Warren sought to advance the ideals of the 
American Revolution. 
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George Washington at Newburgh 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how various factors contributed to the American victory in the 
Revolution 


Written by: Stuart Leibiger, La Salle University 


As George Washington entered the Temple of Virtue at Newburgh, New 
York, he knew the fate of the American Revolution hung in the balance. 
Continental Army soldiers had constructed the temple of logs to provide a 
space for the officers to meet and socialize. But on the afternoon of March 
15, 1783, the officers’ mood was neither cheerful nor festive. Instead, they 
were angry. 


Two years after the victory at Yorktown, the officers were frustrated by the 
treatment they had received from the Confederation Congress, the 
governing body under the Articles of Confederation that had been ratified in 
1781. The Confederation Congress had not paid some of them in months— 
others, years—nor guaranteed them pensions once the war ended. Their 
patience with the government had run out. Several officers serving under 
General Horatio Gates threatened to use the army to seize control of the 
country, ruling by military force to redress their grievances and achieve 
justice. If the commander in chief would not lead the way, he would simply 
have to be cast aside in favor of a leader who would place the army’s needs 
first. Well aware of the hostile audience he would face, Washington made 
sure he had his spectacles with him. He had difficulty reading even his own 
handwriting without them. 


Trouble had begun five days earlier. On March 10, an anonymous address 
(secretly written by Major John Armstrong, one of Gates’s aides) had 


circulated through camp, calling the officers to meet the next day to answer 
“a country that tramples upon your rights, disdains your cries, and insults 
your distress.” The announcement suggested the army should defy 
Congress and launch a military takeover (or “coup”). At that moment, the 
chance of victory for the Revolution might have been squandered and 
republican government replaced by tyranny. 


Washington understood that the army’s grievances were legitimate and its 
patience worn thin. Congress’s neglect of the army stemmed from its own 
bankruptcy. Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress lacked the 
power to tax. Congress assessed taxes on the states, but they frequently 
refused to pay because Congress had no power to compel them. But there 
was more behind Congress’s treatment of the army than insolvency. 
Revolutionary Americans distrusted permanent, professional armies—what 
they called “standing armies.” Armies were seen as instruments of tyranny, 
and generals as potential tyrants or dictators. 


Recognizing his countrymen’s fears and dedicated to the republican ideal of 
patriotically serving the republic, Washington had never abused the military 
power given to him as commander in chief. He had resisted the temptation 
to use the army as his personal bodyguard, to make himself a dictator—to 
become a Caesar. Instead, he had remained faithful to republican 
government, to the rule of the people through their elected representatives, 
and he deferred to Congress even when it impeded the war effort. 
Therefore, Washington immediately decided to quell the incipient uprising 
if possible. Seizing the initiative, he shrewdly called a gathering on March 
15, hoping to appease the men and avert a coup. Although he did not reveal 
that he would attend, Washington secretly resolved to meet his disgruntled 
officers in person, face to face, to either stand them down or be deposed. 


Not announcing his attendance proved a clever move. Before Washington’s 
arrival, the gathering elected Gates the presiding officer, which barred him 
from taking an active role in the deliberations. When the “visibly agitated” 
Washington strode into the hall, he took the floor and gravely spoke to the 
tense, unruly audience in the overcrowded assembly hall. He begged the 
officers not to take a step that would bury their reputations in infamy. What 
evil could the author of the anonymous address have been up to? he asked. 


“Can he be a friend to this Country? Rather, is he not an insidious Foe. . . 
sowing the seeds of discord and separation between the Civil and Military 
powers of the Continent?” 


Despite his eloquent and impassioned speech, Washington’s arguments fell 
on deaf ears: The men were unmoved. The commander concluded his 
remarks by saying he would read a letter from a member of Congress 
promising justice to the officers. Hostile murmurs welled up in the audience 
as Washington struggled to read the letter. Eyewitness Samuel Shaw 
described the scene: 


[Washington] stood single and alone. There was no saying where 
the passions of an army, which were not a little inflamed, might 
lead. .. . Under these circumstances he appeared, not at the head 
of his troops, but as it were in opposition to them, and for a 
dreadful moment the interests of the army and its General seemed 
to be in competition. 


But Washington subdued the malcontents with a dramatic gesture: He 
pulled out his glasses, which no one had ever seen him wear in public 
before. Putting them on, he remarked, “Gentlemen, you must pardon me. I 
have grown gray in your service and now find myself growing blind.” His 
poignant admission of weakness shattered the impending mutiny and left 
many of the officers in tears ({link]). Washington’s statement reminded 
them of all he had sacrificed. He had been with the army almost since the 
start of the war. He had exposed himself to every hardship and danger. He 
too had served without pay and had risked everything for what he called 
“the glorious cause.” Never before had he seemed so big—or had they felt 
so small. 


Washington's surprise address to his men at Newburgh helped quell 
talk of a military coup against the government of the young nation. 
What evidence is there in this painting that Washington’s dramatic 
gesture moved his men? (credit: painting by Jane Sutherland/George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon) 


Whether his dramatic gesture was spontaneous or staged, it worked. After 
Washington left the room, the officers unanimously rejected a military coup 
and pledged to conduct peaceful negotiations with Congress. The new 
nation had survived its brush with military despotism. 


Once the war was over and independence won, Washington believed his job 
to be complete. He resigned as commander and retired to his Mount Vernon 
plantation. Upon learning that he had voluntarily surrendered his power to 
the sovereign people, King George III is said to have pronounced 
Washington “the greatest character of the age.” Ironically, by never abusing 


his power and by giving it back to the people, Washington actually became 
more powerful. He won the trust of his fellow citizens, who repeatedly 
called for his services, not only as commander in chief but also as president 
of the 1787 Constitutional Convention and, finally, from 1789 to 1797, as 
president of the United States. 


Washington’s contemporaries understood that he embodied classical 
republican virtue. A statue commissioned from French sculptor Jean 
Antoine Houdon and completed in 1791—1792 now stands in the state 
capitol in Richmond, Virginia. It shows Washington not as a military victor 
but as an American version of the Roman general Cincinnatus, retiring from 
the army, hanging up his military cloak and sword, and going back to his 
plow. Similarly, John Trumbull’s painting, which hangs in the U.S. Capitol 
rotunda, shows Washington standing before Congress, resigning his military 
commission, and becoming an ordinary citizen again ({link]). 


Washington’s surrender of power was a defining feature of his legacy 
as the “American Cincinnatus” and his depiction in American art as a 
classical hero. 


The American Revolution is unusual among modern world revolutions 
because it did not end in a dictatorship—as did the French, Russian, and 
Chinese revolutions. That it led instead to the formation of a republic had 


much to do with Washington’s careful exercise of power and repeated 
surrender of that power back to the republic. As Thomas Jefferson 
remarked, “the moderation and virtue of a single character has probably 
prevented this revolution from being closed as most others have been by a 
subversion of that liberty it was intended to establish.” Simply put, 
Washington laid down a cornerstone of U.S. constitutionalism: The military 
is always subordinate to the republican civilian government. 


Washington acted virtuously, putting the public good first, in part because 
he believed in the idea of an American republic and wanted to be known in 
the hearts and minds of the people as a servant of that republic. He wanted 
to be a military leader and statesman unlike any other in modern world 
history. To do that, he had to walk away from power and not give in to its 
temptations. Without an “indispensable man” like Washington, the new 
nation’s experiment in republican government might never have succeeded. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do you think Washington’s dramatic gesture of putting on his glasses 


was planned or spontaneous? How does your answer conform to what 
we know about Washington’s character? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Washington’s actions helped to reinforce the United 
States’ development as a republic. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
One historian claims that Washington acted “virtuously putting the 
public good first, in part because he believed in the idea of an 
American republic and wanted to be known in the hearts and minds of 


the people as a servant of that republic.” Do you agree with this 
interpretation? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What do you think would have happened to the United States had 
Washington been unable to prevent a military overthrow of the civilian 
government? 


AP Practice Questions 
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Loyalist vs. Patriot 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how British colonial policies regarding North America led to 
the Revolutionary War 

e Explain how various factors contributed to the American victory in the 
Revolution 


Written by: Rebecca Brannon, James Madison University 


The American Revolution was many things—a tax revolt, an international 
debate over good government and consent, and a revolution in pursuit of 
sovereignty. But at its heart, it was also a civil war between colonial 
Americans. The colonists increasingly had to take sides in this civil war. 
While some found it easy, others struggled to choose. 


John Adams famously said Americans divided into three equal groups: the 
staunch Patriots, the Loyalists, and those remaining neutral. Yet a better 
estimate would put Loyalists at about 20 percent of the population. These 
were the colonists who were ultimately willing to fight for the Loyalist 
cause, or at least to publicly express their loyalism even when it was not 
popular. Perhaps another 30 percent to 40 percent of the population were 
Patriots who visibly supported the Revolution in some way. Others were 
determined to remain neutral, even as that became harder in the midst of a 
civil war. 


The choice was complex. No clear deciding factor predicted who would 
become a Patriot, a Loyalist, or neither, and generations of historians have 
tried to find a common pattern without success. Groups such as Scotch-Irish 
immigrants in the newly settled backcountry regions leaned Loyalist at 
times because they opposed the eastern elites who ran the colonies. When 


sizable numbers of those elites became Patriots and led the government, 
some Protestant religious minorities and recently settled farmers decided 
that they trusted a far-off king more than the local elites, who were more 
likely to enact policies for the benefit of easterners than those who lived in 
the west. 


Neutrals had differing motivations. Religious beliefs certainly influenced 
many. Quakers, Mennonites, and other pacifists (people opposed to all 
war) were neutrals and had their patriotism questioned as a result. Although 
many ordinary Anglicans (members of the Church of England, the official 
state church in several colonies) became Patriots despite their religious 
beliefs, the vast majority of Anglican clergymen were Loyalists. Many 
Anglicans wanted to remain loyal to the monarch as the head of state and 
head of the Church of England. This association of Anglicanism with 
Loyalism tarred the church for many years after the Revolution. Some 
Protestant minorities, especially Presbyterians, were slightly more likely to 
choose Loyalism than others. 


Some neutrals did not much care who governed them so long as the 
government largely left them alone; others simply did not want to be on the 
losing side. It was a great risk to stake out a position, and the truth is most 
humans usually try to take the safe course. In places where the war stayed a 
distant concern, people found it easier to be neutral, or barring that, 
lukewarm in their support of either side. But where troops arrived on the 
doorstep, pressure grew rapidly to take a side and vigorously support it 
({link]). In the port city of Boston, Patriots were motivated by political 
ideology, but also by economic concerns. In occupied New York City, 
artisans were under pressure to choose the Loyalist cause to keep working 
in the city. Farmers in the backcountry South who had tried to stay out of 
politics found one side or the other plundering their food and horses—and 
promptly chose the other side. 


(a) John Malcolm, a customs official loyal to the British Crown, is 
tarred and feathered by men in Boston in this 1774 print attributed to 
Philip Dawe. (b) In The Alternative of Williams-Burg, a merchant has 
to sign a nonimportation agreement or risk being covered with the tar 
and feathers suspended behind him. Can you tell whether each artist 

supported the Patriot or Loyalist cause? 


Historians have not found any connection between educational level, 
occupation, position in society, or economic status and the choice to be a 
Patriot or a Loyalist. Well-educated doctors, lawyers, and newspaper 
publishers all could be found on both sides. Families were split by the 
Revolution. Benjamin Franklin, a newspaper publisher and Enlightenment 
scientist, became a Patriot. He had secured a royal post for his son William 
Franklin as governor of New Jersey, and William chose to be a Loyalist. 
The two never spoke again. 


Enslaved Africans and African Americans usually chose to support the 
British cause. In 1775, the last royal governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, 
issued a proclamation offering male slaves their freedom in return for 
taking up arms to defend the king’s cause. In many ways, Dunmore’s 
Proclamation was the product of a truly desperate royal official who used it 
as a last-gasp way to raise troops and cause chaos. The British actually 
hesitated to support Dunmore’s Proclamation because they were aware it 
alienated planters who might otherwise support the king’s cause. (It might 
also unnerve otherwise-loyal colonists in the Caribbean colonies, who did 
not join the independence movement but depended on slavery to generate 
wealth.) 


Yet as the War for Independence wore on, and British and Loyalist troops 
swept through the South from 1779 on, slaves took the gamble. More than 
20 percent of the enslaved population voted with their feet and ran to 
British lines in South Carolina and Georgia during the war to claim their 
freedom. At the end of the war, these black Loyalists pressed the British to 
honor their promise of freedom, which they grudgingly did, providing 
transportation for them and many white Loyalists to the British colony of 
Nova Scotia in today’s Canada. 


Free blacks, on the other hand, lived lives similar to those of poor white 
colonists, and they often chose the Patriot side for similar reasons. Crispus 
Attucks worked as a sailor and on the docks, and he joined fellow 
dockworkers on March 5, 1770, to protest now-hated British policies. In the 
Boston Massacre that night, he became the first African American to die for 
the American Revolution. 


New England states offered male slaves freedom in return for their military 
service, although their owners had to agree to allow them to serve. 
Historians estimate that approximately five thousand African Americans 
served in the Continental Army during the war. 


For all the debate over political ideals in the lead-up to the War for 
Independence, much of what motivated most people may have been more 
practical. Many were persuaded more by their own personal concerns about 
their farm goods or the need to feed their families than they were by 


political ideas. When the Revolutionary War ended, the debate shifted to the 
kind of government the Americans were creating. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain why the American Revolution was a civil war. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how religious beliefs and social standing influenced some 
colonists’ decisions to choose a side in the American Revolution. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how economic realities influenced some colonists’ decisions 
to choose a side in the American Revolution. 
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Signing the Declaration of Independence 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why colonial attitudes about government and the 
individual changed in the years leading up to the American Revolution 


Written by: Kevin Gutzman, Western Connecticut State University 


July 4, Independence Day, has been the United States’ chief civic holiday 
since the American Revolution. The Founders, chief among them General 
George Washington and the leaders of the Continental Congress, have 
grown grander in our memory in the intervening time since 1776. Yet they 
did not rush into immortality. Far from it. 


By sundown on April 19, 1775, Britain’s appointed Governor of 
Massachusetts, General Thomas Gage, retained authority only over greater 
Boston. Earlier that day, his troops had arrived in Lexington, but not before 
colonial riders had warned John Hancock and Samuel Adams “The 
Redcoats are coming!” Instead of arresting the rebels, proceeding to 
Concord to seize the colonial store of gunpowder, and returning to the 
capital having struck a mighty blow against colonial resistance, Gage’s men 
had kicked a hornet’s nest. By sundown, all Massachusetts beyond Boston 
was in open revolt. Hancock and Adams had new moral authority thanks to 
Gage’s botched attempt to have them arrested—probably for transportation 
to treason trials in England. Their triumphant progress to Philadelphia for 
the Second Continental Congress was marked by military escorts and 
celebratory dinners at every stage: Gage had made them into continental 
heroes. 


Congress responded by naming Virginian George Washington commander 
in chief of the newly christened Continental Army ([link]). Samuel Adams’ 


cousin John, another Massachusetts congressman, had his way in choosing 
Washington and did so because of Washington’s considerable military 
experience and because he was a southerner who would bring geographical 
balance to the New England army outside Boston. Washington’s character 
and military bearing were also beyond reproach. 


Philadelphia artist Charles Wilson Peale painted this portrait of George 


Washington as commander in chief of the Continental Army in 1776. 
Washington reluctantly agreed to sit for the portrait. 


Radical John Adams wanted the colonists to declare their independence 
immediately, in part because he knew diplomatic recognition of a new 
nation would add weight to its cause. Soon enough, French agents replied to 
American feelers by saying that yes, King Louis XVI would aid the rebels 
—under the table. On the cheap. A little bit. If the thirteen colonies declared 
independence, on the other hand, His Most Christian Majesty would 
happily and publicly lend his aid. Yet one year, two months, and nineteen 
days elapsed between the Battles of Lexington and Concord and 
promulgation of the Declaration of Independence. With the British 
government making war on colonists up and down the Atlantic coast of 
North America, the time lag requires some explanation. 


There were several reasons why what seems to be the obvious course was 
not taken right away, despite the increasingly vociferous demands of radical 
congressmen like John Adams. First, North American colonists generally 
had been loyal Britons. In fact, they were never so patriotically British as in 
1763, the year the French and Indian War ended. Britain emerged from that 
conflict as the greatest European power, and mighty France was reduced to 
runner-up in the contest for international power. Britons were freer than 
other Europeans, they were more prosperous, they were Protestant, and they 
were more powerful. The colonists considered themselves loyal subjects of 
the king. Why would anyone want to leave that situation? 


As the chief beneficiaries of the victory of 1763, the colonists also had 
greater reason for contentment than anyone else in the Empire. Their 
colonial governmental systems, with local legislation mainly by colonial 
assemblies under a general system of legislation by Parliament, taxed them 
less than Englishmen were taxed, were more representative than the British 
government in the Home Islands, and did not even require them to pay a 
fair share of the cost of the mighty military establishment that had driven 
the French off the colonists’ continent. Yes, this same line of reasoning had 
led Parliament to endeavor, with the Stamp Act taxes of 1764-1775, to pass 


on some of the burden of maintaining troops to defend the colonies. Yet 
even if they had paid all the taxes Parliament enacted, the colonists still 
would have been paying only 10 percent of the cost of their own defense. 


In short, being in the British Empire was a sweet deal for the colonies—and 
not only geostrategically. In the era of mercantilism, it was also highly 
advantageous economically. Great Britain had a huge colonial empire all 
over the world, and the general rule was that only people within the Empire 
could trade with any part of the Empire. The colonists’ chief market was a 
highly lucrative trade with Great Britain and her colonies in the Caribbean. 
Leaving the British Empire would mean disrupting long-standing business 
relationships, followed by an uncertain future. It would also mean the loss 
of protection by the powerful Royal Navy ([link]). 


The Royal Navy was unrivaled in its might in the late eighteenth 
century. This 1757 painting by John Clevely the Elder depicts the 
launch of two British ships of the line, the H.M.S Cambridge (left), an 
80-gun frigate, and the H.M.S. Royal George, a 100-gun first-rate ship 
of the line. 


Perhaps equally importantly, although there were significant numbers of 
Germans in Pennsylvania and Dutchmen in New York, most white 
inhabitants of the colonies were British. This is why, even years after 
independence was declared, prominent revolutionaries such as New York’s 
John Jay and Virginia’s Edmund Pendleton could still think of the rupture as 
“unnatural.” The Declaration itself included a poignant paragraph drawing 
British attention to the fact that the colonists had repeatedly over many 
years appealed to their “British brethren,” their “common kindred,” to 
intercede with the British government on their behalf. Yet, Britons had 
proven “deaf to the voice of ... consanguinity.” Only “necessity” impelled 
the colonists to declare independence in the face of this consideration. 


Another reason independence was not declared before July 4, 1776, is that 
the colonists commonly understood their quarrel to be with Parliament, not 
with King George II. As Thomas Jefferson explained in “A Summary View 
of the Rights of British America” (1774), the colonists saw George III as 
their rightful king, with authority to exercise certain government powers on 
their behalf, but they thought the British Parliament was “foreign to our 
Constitution, and unacknowledged by our Laws.” 


Although the power had been unused since the time of Queen Anne, the 
British Crown still had the option to use a veto to stymie Parliament’s 
initiatives to intervene in colonial governance. So the colonists devoted 
their attention to rousing George III to come to their aid. His failure to do 
so, they finally concluded, marked him as a tyrant. Ironically, from where 
George III sat, it would have been tyrannical for him to claim wide-ranging 
authority in North America over Parliament’s will ([link]). Britons found 
colonial calls for George III to intervene in the lawmaking process on 
colonists’ behalf very strange, even ridiculous. The idea that Parliament 
was the problem and the king the potential solution had long bedazzled the 
colonists, however. 


King George III had ruled Great Britain and its Empire for fifteen 
years by the time he went before Parliament in 1775 and declared the 
American colonies in rebellion. Johann Zoffany painted this portrait of 
the 33-year-old king in 1771. 


Finally, and perhaps most obviously, fear held the colonists back. After all, 
by proclamation in August 1775, George III had declared participants in 
armed resistance to be rebels, and the prospect of all-out war with Britain 
was frightening. There seemed a very good likelihood that the colonists 
would lose a war with the world’s greatest power. In that event, Patriot 
leaders likely would all be hanged, and the colonies’ virtually republican 
political systems almost certainly would be transformed into something far 
less congenial. 


On the other hand, they might win a war for independence. That prospect 
was frightening too. To win a war required an army. An army would have 
officers and, yet more worrisome, a victorious general. In Europe at that 
time—in the world at virtually any time—a victorious general and his 
officers seized power and took over the government. Britain’s monarchy 
and lords traced their origins directly to just such a sequence of events in 
1066, and everyone knew it. No one knew that George Washington would 
be George Washington. It had been millennia since a man had been given 
ultimate executive authority and had given it back. 


The last holdouts to declaring independence, the central colonies, came 
around only slowly. When Virginia’s Richard Henry Lee rose in the Second 
Continental Congress on June 7, 1776, to move that Congress declare “That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States,” delegates from New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey had not yet been authorized to vote for independence. Thus, 
Congress voted to put off a decision on independence until early July. 


Military affairs were urgent by the time Congress came to voting on July 2: 
A huge British naval force had assembled near New York City, and another 
flotilla approached South Carolina. Still, the New York delegation had to 
put off voting until it received new instructions. Twelve states voted for 
independence on July 2 (South Carolina did so only for the sake of 
unanimity), and New York’s congressmen added their state to the roster the 
next week. 


Independence was no foregone conclusion on July 2, 1776. The American 
colonists only reluctantly embraced independence even after more than a 
year of war. They had close historical, cultural, economic, and political ties 
to Great Britain that were not easily broken. After a decade of perceived 
tyranny and war, they finally decided on a permanent split from their 
motherland. On that date, the Continental Congress formally passed 
Richard Henry’s Lee resolution for independence. On July 4, the Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the colonists were exceptionally patriotic after the French 
and Indian War ended in 1763. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain three reasons why independence was not declared before July 
4, 1776. 
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The Annapolis Convention 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how different forms of government developed and changed as 
a result of the Revolutionary Period 


Author: Jack Rakove, Stanford University 


On September 12, 1786, a dozen commissioners from five states gathered at 
Mann’s Tavern in Annapolis, just down the street from the Maryland state 
house. Their assigned task was to discuss measures to enable the 
Confederation Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. 
Instead, when they adjourned two days later, the commissioners had 
adopted a very different resolution. They invited the states to send 
commissioners to a second convention, to assemble at Philadelphia in May 
1787. Its proposed task would be much more ambitious and open ended. It 
would “take into consideration the situation of the United States, to devise 
such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to render the 
constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union.” The delegates to the Philadelphia Convention would then report 
their proposed changes to Congress as potential amendments to the 
Confederation. 


The Annapolis commissioners were a small but politically sophisticated 
group. They included John Dickinson, the lead framer of the Articles of 
Confederation; Alexander Hamilton, who had served as George 
Washington’s aide-de-camp through much of the Revolutionary War; James 
Madison, a veteran member of Congress and Virginia legislator; and 
Edmund Randolph, soon to become Virginia’s governor ([link]). Each 
believed the Articles of Confederation badly needed amendment; each 
thought the United States needed a true national government. Each was 


frustrated by the failure of every previous effort to secure the unanimous 
approval of all thirteen state legislatures, which was required to amend the 
Articles. 


(a) 


(d) 


Delegates to the Annapolis Convention included luminaries such as (a) 
John Dickinson, (b) Alexander Hamilton, (c) James Madison, and (d) 
Edmund Randolph. 


The Annapolis Convention thus marked a decisive moment in the 
movement for constitutional reform. Before that point, those who believed 
the Articles of Confederation left the Continental Congress too weak to 
govern effectively had followed a strategy of piecemeal reform, hoping the 
adoption of individual amendments would make people less fearful of the 
risks of further changes. The first proposed amendment went to the states in 
February 1781. It would have allowed Congress to collect an impost (or 
duty) on foreign goods, which it could use primarily to encourage foreign 
States and investors to loan money to the United States. This amendment 
failed when tiny Rhode Island refused to approve it and Virginia repealed 
its initial endorsement. 


In April 1783, after extensive debate, Congress proposed a new package of 
financial amendments, including a revised impost and a proposal to allocate 
the common expenses of the union among the states not on the basis of land 
values, as the Articles required, but according to population, with each 
enslaved African American counting as three-fifths of a free person. A year 
later, Congress responded to a worsening commercial depression by 


proposing two more amendments that would vest it with some authority 
over interstate and foreign commerce. British imports were flooding 
American markets and threatening the livelihoods of American artisans, 
while imperial harbors were closed to American ships, thus threatening the 
profits of American merchants. 


None of these amendments secured the required ratification of all thirteen 
state legislatures. One particular problem was the militant opposition of 
Rhode Island, one of the nation’s least populous states. Even so, Congress 
was still considering other amendments in the summer of 1786, when a 
committee chaired by Charles Pinckney drafted a report with another half- 
dozen proposals. 


By then, however, a different path to reform had emerged in Virginia. At the 
start of the 1785 Virginia legislation session, Madison began urging his 
colleagues to endorse the idea of granting Congress permanent regulatory 
powers over commerce. During the ensuing debates, however, the assembly 
whittled the proposal down to a point where Madison decided it would be 
better to do nothing than to pursue a policy that seemed too weak to work. 
Yet just as the session was closing, a resolution was moved calling for an 
interstate convention to discuss the idea of giving Congress adequate power 
over commerce. Madison was not its author, and he initially doubted its 
prospects. He supported the resolution because it was “better than nothing,” 
but he still thought that it was “liable to objections and will probably 
miscarry.” 


Yet by the early spring of 1786, when the Virginia commissioners set 
Annapolis in September as the place and time of meeting, Madison had 
shifted his opinion. Writing to James Monroe, who had taken his place in 
the Virginia congressional delegation, Madison argued that “the efforts of 
bringing about a correction thro’ the medium of Congress have miscarried.” 
Some other tactic had to be tried. If the planned convention worked in this 
first instance, it could be repeated again “as the public mind becomes 
prepared for further remedies.” 


The idea of holding a convention to propose constitutional changes 
remained a source of uncertainty. The Articles of Confederation were quite 
specific about the rules for their amendment. Changes had to be proposed 


by Congress, with a supermajority of nine states, and then ratified by all 
thirteen legislatures. Even holding a convention could be criticized as an 
insult to Congress and thus work to weaken its authority. Some members 
jealously guarded the power of the states and resisted the idea of 
centralizing power in the national government. 


Yet the idea of holding a general constitutional convention was not a 
novelty. Such a proposal had been discussed in the early 1780s. Its strongest 
supporters were to be found in the officer corps of the Continental Army, 
arguably the one group whose bitter experience during the war left them 
most inclined to support a radical strengthening of national authority. No 
one had a better grasp of the weaknesses of the Confederation, because 
from one year to the next, they had repeatedly seen how difficult it was for 
Congress to muster adequate supplies, money, and troops from the states. 
Their commander in chief, George Washington, may have been a Virginia 
gentleman, but from 1776 on, he was also a strong nationalist. 


Alexander Hamilton shared these nationalist views. After resigning his 
commission in the Continental Army, Hamilton served in the New York 
legislature and the Continental Congress in 1782—1783. Once in Congress, 
he came to know Madison quite well, and together they must have 
discussed the tactics of constitutional reform. Yet Hamilton was more of a 
political adventurer than Madison. In 1783, Hamilton was toying with the 
idea of having Congress issue a call for a general constitutional convention. 
He abandoned that project because he knew it would not muster the 
requisite support. But the basic idea retained its appeal. 


By the summer of 1786, the deteriorating political situation dictated the 
conclusions that Hamilton, Madison, and the other Annapolis 
commissioners now shared. Nevertheless, their decision to propose a 
general convention to meet in Philadelphia was risky. Not only did it 
involve a radical change in political strategy, it also marked a desperate 
gamble with an uncertain outcome. The Continental Congress was 
essentially bankrupt, and most of the states were balking at levying and 
collecting the taxes needed to fulfill their financial obligations to the union. 
And although most nationally oriented political leaders agreed that 
Congress needed to have its independent sources of revenue and the power 


to regulate foreign and interstate commerce, there was no firm agreement 
on what the agenda of a general convention would be. 


The appeal issued by the Annapolis Convention was a dangerous gamble, 
taken by a group of twelve leaders who had no confident idea of how it 
would turn out. In the spring of 1787, no one was sure whether the 
Philadelphia Convention would be able to meet the challenges that faced 
the teetering republic. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the Annapolis Convention marked a decisive moment in 
the movement for constitutional reform. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain why each of the following supported the Annapolis 
Convention: 


a. James Madison 
b. The officer corps of the Continental army and their commander in 


chief, George Washington 
c. Alexander Hamilton 
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https://founders.archives. gov/documents/Hamilton/01-03-02-0556 


Suggested Resources 


Meyerson, Michael I. Liberty’s Blueprint: How Madison and Hamilton 
Wrote the Federalist Papers, Defined the Constitution, and Made 
Democracy Safe for the World. New York: Basic Books, 2008. 


Morris, Richard B. Witnesses at the Creation: Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and 
the Constitution. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1985. 


Williams, Tony. America’s Beginnings: The Dramatic Events That Shaped a 
Nation’s Character. Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2010. 


Is the Constitution a Proslavery Document? 


Written by: (Claim A) Gordon Lloyd, Pepperdine University; (Claim 
B) Stuart Leibiger, La Salle University 


Issue on the Table 


Did the framers of the Constitution, as abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison, 
Illinois senator Stephen A. Douglas, and some contemporary historians 
claim, create a proslavery document, or did they, as Douglas’s 
contemporary Abraham Lincoln and other historians claim, create a 
document that put slavery on the path to ultimate extinction? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question presented, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


The answer to the question of whether the Constitution is a proslavery 
document is not to be found in the six-week controversy over representation 
of the people or representation of the states within which the Three-Fifths 
Clause is located. This clause has much to do with the census and little to 
do with the inherent worth of an individual. Nevertheless, historians turn to 
this clause to argue that the framers enshrined slavery in the Constitution. 
Nor is the answer to be found in the Fugitive Slave Clause. Note that the 
clause is based on the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 in which slavery is 


banned, and the language of the clause is significantly different from the 
extradition clause that immediately precedes it. 


Instead, the answer lies in the response of the delegates at the 
Constitutional Convention to Section 4 of the five-member Committee of 
Detail Report of August 6, 1787. This first draft of the Constitution 
prohibited Congress from ever banning the international slave trade. If 
Section 4—the Slave Trade Clause—had been in the Constitution that was 
signed on September 17, then, yes, the framers created a slaveholders 
document. But the framers rejected this draft, and three sides emerged in 
response to the report. 


Side 1. John Dickinson, Luther Martin, and George Mason wanted to end 
the international slave trade on the grounds of principle. Dickinson 
considered it “as inadmissible, on every principle of honor and safety, that 
the importation of slaves should be authorized to the States by the 
Constitution.” Martin argued that the clause was “inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution, and dishonorable to the American character.” 
According to Mason, “Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. .. . 
Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of 
Heaven on a country.” 


Side 2. The South Carolina delegates defended slavery by appealing to 
historical precedent and economic self-interest, rather than moral principle. 
Charles Pinckney stated that “if slavery be wrong, it is justified by the 
example of all the world. . . . In all ages one half of mankind have been 
slaves.” Furthermore, “South Carolina can never receive the plan [for 
government] if it prohibits the slave-trade.” General Pinckney declared that 
“South Carolina and Georgia cannot do without slaves.” John Rutledge 
agreed, even threatening to leave the convention if the importation of slaves 
were banned: “If the Convention thinks that [North Carolina], [South 
Carolina], and Georgia, will ever agree to the plan, unless their right to 
import slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain. .. . Religion and 
humanity had nothing to do with this question. . . . The true question at 
present is, whether the Southern States shall or shall not be parties to the 
Union.” 


Side 3. The Connecticut delegates appealed to practicality in seeking to 
achieve the goal of a more perfect Union rather than emancipation at the 
convention. Roger Sherman thought “it was better to let the southern states 
import slaves than to part with them, if they made that a sine qua non.” In 
other words, it is better to keep the southern states and compromise on 
slavery, than have the southern states leave the Union. He observed that the 
abolition of slavery seemed to be going on in the United States. “He 
disapproved of the slave-trade; yet .. . it was expedient to have as few 
objections as possible to the proposed scheme of government.” Oliver 
Ellsworth said as he “had never owned a slave” he “could not judge of the 
effects of slavery on character.” He continued, arguing that slavery would 
soon die out: The “morality or wisdom of slavery are considerations 
belonging to the States themselves. .. . Let us not intermeddle. . . . Slavery 
in time will not be a speck in our country.” 


A Committee of Eleven was selected to reconsider Section 4 on the 
international slave trade. On August 24, the members, dominated by a 
coalition of those who supported sides 1 and 3, delivered a revised report, 
which struck out Section 4 and inserted instead: “The migration or 
importation of such persons as the several States, now existing, shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Legislature prior to the year 
1800.” The opponents of the slave trade attempted to restrict it to only 
twelve years to destroy not only the slave trade but slavery itself, because 
slavery would have difficulty enduring without a steady supply of slaves 
from abroad. 


The next move was up to side 2. General Pinckney moved to strike out the 
words “the year 1800,” and to insert instead the words “the year 1808.” It 
passed 7—4. Note the four states that voted “no” actually favored the year 
1800. 


Within twenty years—a generation—Congress could put the slave trade, 
and thus slavery, on the road to extinction. That’s a big move from never 
banning the slave trade. In the meantime, the clause limited the reach of 

Congress only to the states “now existing” that “think it proper to admit” 
the slave trade. Lincoln got it right. 


At the Constitutional Convention, Madison thought “it wrong to admit in 
the Constitution the idea that there could be property in men.” Madison and 
other framers thought they had set the institution on a course of ultimate 
extinction and did not want the Constitution to have the blot of slavery in it 
when the institution had been extinguished. 


Claim B 


The truth of the matter is that the Founders were not a monolithic group 
who favored one stance or another on any issue, including slavery. Instead, 
the founders were individuals who sought different objectives and had 
differing views. Some founders, like Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, and 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, John Rutledge, and Pierce Butler, all from 
South Carolina, were proslavery. Other founders, like Gouverneur Morris of 
Pennsylvania and Rufus King of Massachusetts, were antislavery. 
Proslavery forces fought tooth and nail to protect it, whereas antislavery 
forces tried their best to contain it. 


In the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson wrote that “all men are 
created equal.” He also proposed in the 1784 Land Ordinance to ban slavery 
in the West, but that proposal failed by one vote in the Confederation 
Congress. Jefferson was a lifelong slaveholder who believed that African 
Americans were biologically inferior beings who could not be freed unless 
they were colonized to Africa and remained under colonial rule. In his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, Jefferson hypothesized “that the blacks, 
whether originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and 
circumstances, are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body 
and mind.” 


At the 1787 Constitutional Convention, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
declared, “S. Carolina & Georgia cannot do without slaves,” whereas John 
Rutledge insisted, “If the Convention thinks that [North Carolina], [South 
Carolina], and Georgia will ever agree to the plan, unless their right to 
import slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain.” Pierce Butler added, 
“The security the [Southern] States want is that their negroes may not be 
taken from them, which some gentlemen within or without doors, have a 
very good mind to do.” 


The proslavery and antislavery men battled one another at the Convention. 
Each side secured the best settlement of the issue that it could get. The 
proslavery forces obtained the Three-Fifths Compromise, which not only 
boosted the South’s representation in Congress, it also bolstered the South 
in the Electoral College. Southerners also obtained a fugitive slave law 
(which applied to white indentured servants as well). In addition, they won 
an extension of the international slave trade for at least twenty years, 
although Congress could ban the practice beginning in 1808. Although the 
antislavery forces won a victory by banning the institution in the Old 
Northwest states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
slavery spread quickly to new states such as Kentucky and Tennessee. 


The proslavery men came away from the Constitutional Convention 
convinced that they had perpetuated the institution. What the founders 
really did in the end was to kick the slavery can down the road for future 
generations to deal with. Ultimately, it would be Abraham Lincoln, 
Jefferson Davis, Ulysses Grant, and Robert E. Lee who would settle the 
issue by fighting a destructive war to end the scourge of slavery that had 
afflicted the country for nearly a century. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Douglass, Frederick. “The Constitution of the United States: Is It Pro- 
Slavery or Anti-Slavery? In Frederick Douglass: Selected Speeches and 
Writings, ed. Philip S. Foner. Chicago: Lawrence Hill Books, 1999. 


Madison, James. Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
Internet Archive. 


t_djvu.txt 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857). 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Wilentz, Sean. No Property in Man: Slavery and Antislavery at the Nation’s 
Founding. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2018. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Goldstone, Lawrence. Dark Bargain: Slavery, Profits, and the Struggle for 
the Constitution. New York: Walker, 2005. 


Waldstreicher, David. Slavery’s Constitution: From Revolution to 
Ratification. New York: Hill and Wang, 2009. 


Were the Anti-Federalists Unduly Suspicious or Insightful Political 
Thinkers? 


Written by: (Claim A) Gordon Lloyd, Pepperdine University; (Claim 
B) Adam Tate, Clayton State University 


Issue on the Table 


Were the Anti-Federalists incoherent and out of touch with the current 
political realities as their Federalists opponents claimed, or did they offer 
insightful warnings about complex issues that would plague the United 
States under the Constitution? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question presented, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


The Federalists and Anti-Federalists agreed that dependence on the 
people, expressed through frequent and regular elections, is the necessary 
condition to secure the blessings of liberty. Both sides in the debate over the 
Constitution’s ratification also agreed that dependence on the election 
system alone to protect liberty was insufficient. But they disagreed on the 
main danger to republican liberty and the best remedy to that danger. 


Both sides agreed on the threat posed by a faction (a group of individuals 
pursuing their own interest rather than the public good), though they 
differed on the character of dangerous faction. Federalists thought the 
danger to liberty was the intemperate and irrational behavior of a majority 
faction that would persecute minorities and violate their rights. The Anti- 
Federalist message was that political power corrupts and that 
representatives in every branch, at every level of government, must be kept 
on a short leash and watched by the people, even though the sovereign 
people elected the representatives. Their concern was a minority faction and 
tyranny in a distant, centralized national government. 


Thus the Anti-Federalists supported several precautionary constitutional 
devices that would limit government to prevent tyranny by a minority 
faction including (1) the full and fair representation of the people in the 
legislative branch of the general government; (2) bicameralism with the 
representation of the states as equal partners in the Senate; (3) a clear 
separation of powers among the branches of the general government; (4) an 
express division of powers between the nation and the states, called 
federalism; (5) the promotion of the regular virtue of the citizens and the 
elected politicians; and (6) a bill of rights that restrained the reach of the 
general government. These were the Anti-Federalist “auxiliary precautions” 
to protect the liberties of the people. 


The Federalist Papers essays present the Anti-Federalists as incoherent and 
irrelevant. Federalist No. 23 and No. 38 portray them as absurd and 
disagreeable. It took 84 of 85 essays, however, before the absence of a bill 
of rights—the consistent Anti-Federalist critique articulated before 
Federalist No. 1 was even written—was seriously addressed. And, even 
then, the Federalist Papers got the Anti-Federalists wrong. 


The Anti-Federalists warned that the Philadelphia Constitution contained 
the potential for the permanent loss of liberty. Despite the assurances of 
Federalist No. 45 that the powers of the general government were “few and 
defined,” the essay authors warned that the new Constitution shifted power 
to the central government, which became unlimited. Despite the assurances 
of Federalist No. 70, No. 71, and No. 78 that the president was 
constitutionally constrained and that the judiciary was the least dangerous 


branch, the authors warned about the potential for an imperial presidency 
and a judiciary that believed the Constitution is what the judiciary says it is. 
And the authors warned that representation of the people in Congress was 
anemic and would become weaker at the same time that the power of the 
general government became stronger. What if, one day, instead of one for 
60,000 people, we had one representative for 600,000, which is presently 
the case? 


Claim B 


The Anti-Federalists were neither a political party nor a homogenous group 
of opponents to the ratification of the Constitution. Nor did they defend the 
Articles of Confederation as the best constitution for the United States. 
Their diversity and inability to present a spirited defense of the Articles cast 
them as mere opponents to needed reform. But the Anti-Federalists left an 
enduring legacy through their common substantive critiques of the 
Constitution and by their rhetorical tactics, which pressed the Federalists to 
make important concessions. 


The Anti-Federalists identified the major weaknesses and ambiguities of the 
Constitution that they feared would manifest themselves in the future. First, 
many Anti-Federalists perceived that the scheme of representation would 
produce an aristocracy of politicians that would be difficult for their 
constituents to monitor and control. As “Brutus” wrote of representatives, 
“[I]f they do not know, or are not disposed to speak the sentiments of the 
people, the people do not govern, but the sovereignty is in a few” (Essay 1). 
Second, they argued that uncontrollable representatives would consolidate 
power at the expense of the states. “Centinel” feared that “the United States 
are to be melted down into one empire” (Letter 1). They worried that the 
people would lose protection of their rights, and the various branches of the 
new government would usurp the powers of the states. Numerous Anti- 
Federalists specifically warned that federal courts would assume 
jurisdiction over most serious legal and constitutional matters, relegating 
state courts to insignificance. Finally, Anti-Federalists universally feared 
the taxing powers of the new government. “Federal Farmer” cautioned that 
the new government would invoke ambiguous clauses of the Constitution, 
particularly the General Welfare and Necessary and Proper Clauses, to 


overwhelm the people with taxation, thereby threatening their liberty and 
property (Letter III). Whereas some Anti-Federalist predictions materialized 
quickly, others took years to develop. They presciently perceived the 
expansion of the powers of government that could occur under the 
Constitution. 


Appreciating the rhetorical position of the Anti-Federalists provides another 
way to recognize their influence. Because the state ratification conventions 
voted only to approve or reject the new Constitution, the Anti-Federalists 
could use exaggeration freely to “scare up” votes. This often forced the 
Federalists, especially those in states where ratification was not assured, 
into defensive positions in which they sought to calm fears by denying the 
legitimacy of Anti-Federalist predictions. Numerous Federalists, for 
example, insisted the new Constitution would establish a limited 
government that left the states in possession of their sovereignty. This, of 
course, is exactly what the Anti-Federalists wished to hear. Several states, 
including Virginia and New York, specified in their ratification statements 
their understandings that the Constitution created a severely limited 
government. The Bill of Rights (1791) can be read as a promise granted to 
the Anti-Federalists, but of more immediate importance were the public 
assurances made by the Federalists denying broad interpretations of the 
Constitution. Anti-Federalists painted the Federalists into a corner. If the 
Federalists broke their promises once the new Constitution went into effect, 
they would declare themselves to be liars and cheats. Given the tremendous 
importance of honor to the culture of the Early Republic, such a position 
can be read as a rhetorical victory for the Anti-Federalists. 


Read either substantially or rhetorically, the Anti-Federalists exerted 
tremendous influence on the politics of the Early Republic and created 
enduring understandings of constitution interpretation. They were 
influential political losers. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 
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Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2002. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Kenyon, Cecelia M., ed. The Antifederalists. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1966. 
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Maier, Pauline. Ratification: The People Debate the Constitution, 1787— 
1788. New York: Simon and Schuster, 2010. 


Myerson, Michael I. How Madison and Hamilton Wrote the Federalist 
Papers, Defined the Constitution, and Made Democracy Safe for the World. 
New York: Basic Books, 2008. 


Rakove, Jack. Original Meanings: Politics and Ideas in the Making of the 
Constitution. New York: Vintage, 1996. 


Storing, Herbert J. What the Anti-Federalists Were For. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1981. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Allen, William B., and Gordon Lloyd, eds. The Essential Antifederalist. 
Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2002. 


Cornell, Saul. The Other Founders: Anti-Federalism and the Dissenting 
Tradition in America, 1788-1828. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1999. 


Main, Jackson Turner. The Anti-Federalists: Critics of the Constitution. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961. 


e> John Dickinson, <i>Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania</i>, 1767— 
1768 


Introduction 


In 1767 and 1768, John Dickinson, a lawyer and landowner in 
Pennsylvania, published a series of twelve letters in opposition to the 
Townshend Acts. These letters, all signed “A Farmer,” laid out a case 
against the acts. Dickinson argued that the British parliament had the right 
to regulate trade with the colonies within the imperial system, but that the 
colonies were sovereign to regulate their own internal matters. This 
included raising revenue. Dickinson argued that the acts were an 
unjustifiable expansion of British authority over the colonies, which was 
not only bad for the colonies but bad for the entire imperial system. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was John Dickinson and to whom was he writing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was his topic? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you think his goal was for writing the piece? 


Vocabulary 


George 
Greenville: 
Prime 
Minister of 
Great Britain 
1763-1765 


palladium 
(n): a 
safeguard or 
source of 
protection 


requisition 
(n): a demand 
or application 
usually made 
with 
authority 


Text 


My dear Countrymen, Perhaps the objection to the 
late act, imposing duties upon paper, etc. might 
have been safely rested on the argument drawn 
from the universal conduct of parliaments and 
ministers, from the first existence of these 
colonies, to the administration of Mr. Greenville. 


What but the indisputable, the acknowledged 
exclusive right of the colonies to tax themselves, 
could be the reason, that in this long period of 
more than one hundred and fifty years, no statute 
revenue on the colonies? And how clear, how 
cogent must that reason be, to which every 
parliament, and every minister, for so long a time 
submitted, without a single attempt to innovate? 


England, in part of that course of years, and Great 
Britain, in other parts, was engaged in several 
fierce and expensive wars; troubled with some 
tumultuous and bold parliaments; governed by 
many daring and wicked ministers; yet none of 
them ever ventured to touch the Palladium of 
American liberty. Ambition, avarice, faction, 
tyranny, all revered it. Whenever it was necessary 
to raise money on the colonies, the requisitions of 
the crown were made, and dutifully complied 
with. The parliament, from time to time, regulated 
their trade, and that of the rest of the empire, to 
preserve their dependence, and the connection of 
the whole in good order. 


Vocabulary 


prerogative 
(n): an 
exclusive or 
special right, 
power, or 
privilege 


Text 


The people of Great Britain, in support of their 
privileges, boast much of their antiquity. It is true 
they are ancient; yet it may well be questioned, if 
there is a single privilege of a British subject, 
supported by longer, more solemn, or more 
uninterrupted testimony, than the exclusive right 
of taxation in these colonies. The people of Great 
Britain consider that kingdom as the sovereign of 
these colonies, and would now annex to that 
sovereignty a prerogative never heard of before. 
How would they bear this, was the case their own? 
What would they think of a new prerogative 
claimed by the crown? We may guess what their 
conduct would be, from the transports of passion 
into which they fell about the late embargo, tho’ 
laid to relieve the most emergent necessities of 
state, admitting of no delay; and for which there 
were numerous precedents. Let our liberties be 
treated with the same tenderness and it is all we 
desire. 


Explicit as the conduct of parliaments, for so many 
ages, is, to prove that no money can be levied on 
these colonies by parliament, for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, yet it is not the only evidence in 
our favor. 


Vocabulary 


“the act now 
objected to” 
(Townshend 
Acts): a 
series of 
revenue- 
raising acts 
passed by the 
British 
Parliament 
beginning in 
1767 


Stamp Act: 
an act passed 
by the British 
in 1765 that 
imposed a 
direct tax on 
the North 
American 
colonies, 
requiring 
printed 
material be 
printed on 
taxed and 
stamped 
paper; the 
Act was 
repealed in 
1766 


Text 


Every one of the most material arguments against 
the legality of the Stamp Act, operates with equal 
force against the act now objected to; but as they 
are well known, it seems unnecessary to repeat 
them here. 


This general one only shall be considered at 
present: That tho’ these colonies are dependent on 
Great Britain; and tho’ she has a legal power to 
make laws for preserving that dependence; yet it is 
not necessary for this purpose, nor essential to the 
relation between a mother country and her 
colonies, as was eagerly contended by the 
advocates for the Stamp Act, that she should raise 
money_on them without their consent. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Colonies were formerly planted by warlike 
nations, to keep their enemies in awe; to relieve 
their country, overburdened with inhabitants; or to 
discharge a number of discontented and 
troublesome citizens. But in more modern ages, 
the spirit of violence being, in some measure, if 
the expression may be allowed, sheathed in 
commerce, colonies have been settled by the 
nations of Europe for the purposes of trade. These 
purposes were to be attained, by the colonies 
raising for their mother country those things which 
she did not produce herself; and by supplying 
themselves from her with things they wanted. 
These were the national objects in the 
commencement of our colonies, and have been 
uniformly so in their promotion. 


To answer these grand purposes, perfect liberty 
was known to be necessary; all history proving, 
that trade and freedom are nearly related to each 
other. By a due regard to this wise and just plan, 
the infant colonies, exposed in the unknown 
climates and unexplored wildernesses of this new 
world, lived, grew, and flourished. 


Vocabulary Text 


The parent country, with undeviating prudence 
and virtue, attentive to the first principles of 
colonization, drew to herself the benefits she 
might reasonably expect, and preserved to her 
children the blessings on which those benefits 
were founded. She made laws, obliging her 
colonies to carry to her all those products which 
she wanted for her own use; and all those raw 


ae materials which she chose herself to work up. 
ability to Besides this restriction, she forbade them to 
govern and procure manufactures from any other part of the 
discipline globe, or even the products of European countries, 
oneself by which alone could rival her, without being first 
iheasect brought to her. In short, by a variety of laws, she 
noaeoH regulated their trade in such a manner as she 


thought most conducive to their mutual advantage, 
and her own welfare. A power was reserved to the 
crown of repealing_any laws that should be 
enacted: The executive authority of government 
was also lodged in the crown, and its 
representatives; and an appeal was secured to the 
crown from all judgments in the administration of 
justice. 


Vocabulary 


emolument 
(n): a return 
arising from 
office or 
employment, 
usually in the 
form of 
compensation 
or perquisites 


Text 


For all these powers, established by the mother 
country_over the colonies; for all these immense 
emoluments derived by her from them; for all 
their difficulties and distresses in fixing 
themselves, what was the recompense made them? 
A communication of her rights in general, and 
particularly of that great one, the foundation of all 
the rest—that their property, acquired with so 


none but themselves—or, to use the beautiful and 
emphatic language of the sacred scriptures, “that 
they_should sit every man under his vine, and 
under his fig-tree, and NONE SHOULD MAKE 
THEM AFRAID.” 


Can any man of candor and knowledge deny, that 
these institutions form an affinity between Great 
Britain and her colonies, that sufficiently secures 
their dependence upon her? Or that for her to levy 
taxes upon them, is to reverse the nature of things? 
Or that she can pursue such a measure, without 
reducing them to a state of vassalage? 


Vocabulary 


filial (adj): 
of, relating 
to, or 
befitting a 
son or 
daughter 


Text 


colonies, and of Great Britain, since their 
settlement, will prove the contrary. He will there 
find the amazing advantages arising to her from 
them—the constant exercise of her supremacy— 
and their filial submission to it, without a single 
rebellion, or even the thought of one, from their 
first emigration to this moment—And all these 


them. 


How many British authors have demonstrated that 
country, are founded upon these colonies? As 
constantly as streams tend to the ocean, have they 
been pouring the fruits of all their labors into their 
mother’s lap. Good heaven! and shall a total 
oblivion of former tendernesses and blessings, be 
spread over the minds of a good and wise nation, 
by the sordid arts of intriguing men, who, covering 
their selfish projects under pretenses of public 
good, first enrage their countrymen into a frenzy 
of passion, and then advance their own influence 
and interest, by gratifying the passion, which they 
themselves have basely excited. 


Vocabulary 


pernicious 
(adj): highly 
injurious or 
destructive 


pestilential 
(adj): morally 
harmful 


Text 


Hitherto Great Britain has been contented with her 
prosperity. Moderation has been the rule of her 


so often has protected the liberty_of strangers, is 


inflamed into an attempt to tear a privilege from 
opinion, sink them into slaves: AND FOR WHAT? 
For a pernicious power, not necessary to her, as 
her own experience may convince her; but 
horribly dreadful and detestable to them. 


It seems extremely probable, that when cool, 
dispassionate posterity, shall consider the 
affectionate intercourse, the reciprocal benefits, 
and the unsuspecting confidence, that have 
subsisted between these colonies and their parent 
country, for such a length of time, they will 
execrate, with the bitterest curses, the infamous 
memory of those men, whose pestilential 
ambition unnecessarily, wantonly, cruelly, first 
opened the forces of civil discord between them; 
first turned their love into jealousy; and first taught 
these provinces, filled with grief and anxiety, to 
inquire— 

Mens ubi materna est? 

Where is maternal affection? 

A Farmer 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In the first three paragraphs, why does the author argue that Britain’s 
policy toward the colonies is unjustified? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How can established precedents, or established methods, create 
stability in government? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, the same arguments made against the Stamp 
Act also apply to the Townshend Acts. What is his argument? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What reason does the author give for the establishment of colonies in 
North America? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does the author claim is necessary for the colonies to prosper? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What British policy toward the colonies is the author describing in 

these paragraphs? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What constitutional principle does Dickinson use to support his 
argument? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does the author say the colonies have provided to Great Britain? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who might the author imply by the word “strangers”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why might the author have signed anonymously as “A Farmer” and 
not with his name? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What natural rights does the author use to justify his argument? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which actions taken by the British government disturb the author? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


On March 18, 1766, the British Parliament passed two acts: a repeal of 
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the Stamp ACt ana the Veclaratory Act. Lhe rollowing are two 
statements from these acts. Read the statements and answer the 
questions that follow. 

“Whereas an Act was passed in the last session of Parliament, entitled, 
An Act for granting and applying certain stamp duties, and other duties 
in the British colonies and plantations in America, towards further 
defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, and securing the 
same. ... and whereas the continuance of the said Act would be 
attended with many inconveniencies, and may be productive of 
consequences greatly detrimental to the commercial interests of these 
kingdoms; may it therefore please your most excellent Majesty that it 
may be enacted; and be it enacted by the king’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled . . . the 
above-mentioned Act, and the several matters and things therein 
contained, shall be, and is and are hereby repealed and made void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever.” 

An Act Repealing the Stamp Act, March 18, 1766 

“An Act for the better securing the dependency of his majesty’s 
dominions in America upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain. 
Whereas several of the houses of representatives in his Majesty’s 
colonies and plantations in America, have of late against law, claimed 
to themselves, or to the general assemblies of the same, the sole and 
exclusive right of imposing duties and taxes upon his majesty’s 
subjects in the said colonies . . . may it therefore please your most 
excellent Majesty, that it may be declared . . . that the said colonies and 
plantations in America have been, are, and of right ought to be, 
subordinate unto, and dependent upon the imperial crown and 
parliament of Great Britain; and that the King’s majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons of Great Britain, in parliament assembled, had, [hath], and 
of right ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the colonies and people 
of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain , in all cases 
whatsoever.” 

The Declaratory Act, March 18, 1766 
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. How might the repeal of the Stamp Act have influenced 
Dickinson’s arguments against the Townshend Acts? 
ii. Name a passage in Dickinson’s letter that may have been 
influenced by the repeal of the Stamp Act. Explain your response. 
iii. How was Dickinson’s letter influenced by the Declaratory Act? 
Cite a passage in your response. 
iv. How can these two documents help a reader better understand the 
context of Dickinson’s letter? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the author’s point of view for the North American colonies in 
the British Empire. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does the author mean when he claims the colonies had “perfect 
liberty”? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How was this “perfect liberty” threatened by the actions of the British 
government? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Given the context of this letter, would you call the author a radical? 
Why or why not? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


The author of the letter, John Dickinson, eventually declined to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. Why do you think he did not sign? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What other documents would help you more completely answer 
question 8? 


e> Thomas Paine, <i>Common Sense</i>, 1776 


Introduction 


Published in January 1776, Common Sense makes a moral and political 
argument for American independence from Great Britain. The pamphlet’s 
straightforward prose and clearly articulated argument were extremely 
popular in the colonies. The argument in the pamphlet captivated the nation 
and helped move the country toward independence. The pamphlet was 
written by Thomas Paine, a recent arrival in Philadelphia and known 
political agitator, yet he published the pamphlet anonymously. Paine would 
continue to write passionately in favor of independence, publishing The 
Crisis in December of 1776. After the revolution, Paine would head to 
France, where he used his pen to advocate on behalf of the French 
Revolution. He died in New York in 1809. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the historical context of this document. What major events 


had already taken place by January 1776? What major events did this 
document precede? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was the intended audience of this document? Be as specific as 
possible. 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was this document’s intended purpose? 


Vocabulary 


ineffectual 
(adj): not 
producing the 
intended or 
desired effect 


contrary 
(adj): a fact or 
condition 
incompatible 
with another; 
opposite 


material 
(adj): of a 
physical or 
worldly 
nature 


Text 


In the following pages I offer nothing more than 
simple facts, plain arguments, and common sense. 


Volumes have been written on the subject of the 
struggle between England and America. Men of 
all ranks have embarked in the controversy, from 
different motives, and with various designs; but 
all have been ineffectual, and the period of debate 
is closed. Arms, as the last resource, decide this 
contest; the appeal was the choice of the king, and 
the continent hath accepted the challenge... . 


The sun never shined on a cause of greater worth. 


As much hath been said of the advantages of 
reconciliation which, like an agreeable dream, 
hath passed away and left us as we were, it is but 
right, that we should examine the contrary side of 
the argument, and inquire into some of the many 
material injuries which these colonies sustain, 
and always will sustain, by being connected with, 
and dependent on Great Britain: To examine that 
connection and dependence, on the principles of 
nature and common sense, to see what we have to 
trust to, if separated, and what we are to expect, if 
dependant. 


Vocabulary 


fallacious 
(adj): 
embodying a 
fallacy or 
falsehood; 
tending to 
deceive or 
mislead 


engross (v): 
to occupy 
completely; 
collect or 
purchase 


Text 


[have heard it asserted by some, that as America 
hath flourished under her former connection with 
Great Britain that the same connection is 
necessary towards her future happiness, and will 
always have the same effect. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as 
well assert that because a child has thrived upon 
milk that it is never to have meat, or that the first 
twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent 
for the next twenty. But even this is admitting 
more than is true, for I answer roundly, that 
America would have flourished as much, and 
probably much more, had no European power had 
any thing to do with her. The commerce, by which 
she hath enriched herself, are the necessaries of 
life, and will always have a market while eating is 
the custom of Europe. 


But she has protected us, say some. That she has 
engrossed us is true, and defended the continent 
at our expense as well as her own is admitted, and 
she would have defended Turkey from the same 
motive, viz. the sake of trade and dominion. 


Vocabulary 


pretention 
(n): an 
allegation of 
doubtful 
value; a claim 
or effort to 
establish a 
claim 


asylum (n): a 
place of 
refuge and 
protection, or 
retreat and 
security 


Text 


Alas, we have been long led away by ancient 
prejudices, and made large sacrifices to 
superstition. We have boasted the protection of 
Great Britain, without considering, that her motive 
was INTEREST not ATTACHMENT; that she did 
not protect us from OUR ENEMIES on OUR 
ACCOUNT, but from HER ENEMIES on HER 
OWN ACCOUNT, from those who had no quarrel 
with us on any OTHER ACCOUNT, and who will 
always be our enemies on the SAME ACCOUNT. 
Let Britain wave her pretensions to the continent, 
or the continent throw off the dependence, and we 
should be at peace with France and Spain were 
they at war with Britain. ... 


But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then 
the more shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do 
not devour their young, nor savages make war 
upon their families. ... Europe, and not England, 
is the parent country of America. This new world 
hath been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of 
civil and religious liberty from EVERY PART of 
Europe. Hither have they fled, not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from the cruelty of 
the monster;_and it is so far true of England, that 
the same tyranny which drove the first emigrants 
from home, pursues their descendants still... . 


Vocabulary 


precarious 
(adj): 
characterized 
by a lack of 
security or 
stability 


wretchedness 
(n): extremely 
bad or 
distressing; 
being or 
appearing 
mean, 
miserable, or 
contemptible 


Text 


I challenge the warmest advocate for 
reconciliation, to [show], a single advantage that 
this continent can reap, by being connected with 
Great Britain. I repeat the challenge, not a single 
advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its price 
in any market in Europe, and our imported goods 
must be paid for, buy them where we will... . 


It is the good fortune of many to live distant from 
the scene of sorrow; the evil is not sufficient 
brought to their doors to make THEM feel the 
precariousness with which all American property 
is possessed. But let our imaginations transport us 
for a few moments to Boston, that seat of 
wretchedness will teach us wisdom, and instruct 
us for ever to renounce a power in whom we can 
have no trust. The inhabitants of that unfortunate 
city, who but a few months ago were in ease and 
affluence, have now, no other alternative than to 
Stay and starve, or turn and beg. Endangered by 
the fire of their friends if they continue within the 
city, and plundered by the soldiery if they leave it. 
In their present condition they are prisoners 
without the hope of redemption, and in a general 
attack for their relief, they would be exposed to 
the fury of both armies. 


Vocabulary 


sycophant 
(n): a person 
who flatters 
another to get 
ahead 


Text 


Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly 
over the offenses of Britain, and, still hoping for 
the best, are apt to call out, “COME, COME, WE 
SHALL BE FRIENDS AGAIN, FOR ALL 
THIS.” But examine the passions and feelings of 
mankind, Bring the doctrine of reconciliation to 
the touchstone of nature, and then tell me, whether 
you can hereafter love, honor, and faithfully serve 
the power that hath carried fire and sword into 
your land? If you cannot do all these, then are you 
only deceiving yourselves, and by your delay 
bringing ruin upon posterity. Your future 
connection with Britain, whom you can neither 
love nor honor will be forced and unnatural, and 
being formed only on the plan of present 
convenience, will in a little time fall into a relapse 
more wretched than the first. But if you say, you 
can still pass the violations over, then I ask, Hath 
your house been burnt? Hath your property been 
destroyed before your face! Are your wife and 
children destitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to 
live on? Have you lost a parent or a child by their 
hands, and yourself the ruined and wretched 
survivor! If you have not, then are you not a judge 
of those who have. But if you have, and still can 
shake hands with the murderers, then are you 
unworthy of the name of husband, father, friend, 
or lover, and whatever may be your rank or title in 
life, you have the heart of a coward, and the spirit 
of a sycophant.... 


Vocabulary Text 


Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can 
ye restore to us the time that is past? Can ye give 
to prostitution its former innocence? Neither can 
ye reconcile Britain and America. The last cord 
now is broken, the people of England are 
presenting addresses against us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive; she would cease to 
be nature if she did. As well can the lover forgive 
the ravisher of his mistress, as the continent 
forgive the murders of Britain... . 


cord (n): tie 
or connective 
bond 


O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppose, not 
only the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth! Every 
spot of the old world is overrun with oppression. 
Freedom hath been hunted round the globe. Asia, 
and Africa, have long expelled her—Europe 
regards her like a stranger, and England hath 
given her warning to depart. O! receive the 
fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for 
mankind. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did some argue that reconciliation with Great Britain would be 
beneficial? List at least three reasons. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
To Paine, how was Britain failing in its role as a “parent” to the 
colonies? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was occurring in Boston at this time? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: To Paine, is independence inevitable? Why or why not? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize Paine’s argument. How does he encourage people to 
support the cause of independence from Britain? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which words or phrases are most convincing in Paine’s argument? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What arguments against independence does Paine cite? How does he 
refute each of these claims? 


Claim Paine has heard against Paine’s argument to refute 
independence: this claim: 


A. 
B. 
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Exercise: 


Problem: 


How was Common Sense likely viewed by a citizen of Boston? 
Consider all that has occurred in Boston up to this point (see Stamp 
Act Resistance Narrative, ‘The Boston Massacre Narrative, and/or The 
Boston Tea Party Narrative to refresh your memory). 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How might a Bostonian’s opinion of Common Sense differ from that of 
a New Yorker? What explains these differences? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Based on Paine’s perspective and argument, why would Common 


Sense have been appealing to many colonists who had been neutral 
until this point? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How would Common Sense serve as effective propaganda at this time? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Despite Paine’s argument, why might colonists remain reluctant to 
support independence at this time? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Thomas Paine’s Common Sense represent a change in public 
opinion in the colonies during this period? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does the rhetoric of this piece compare with the earlier rhetoric of 
John Dickinson’s Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Whose writing had a greater impact on the movement towards 
independence: Dickinson or Paine? Explain your reasoning. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how Paine’s argument demonstrates the growing ideal of 
freedom in the colonies at this time. 


e> Joseph Plumb Martin, <i>The Adventures of a Revolutionary 
Soldier</i>, 1777 


Introduction 


Joseph Plumb Martin of Connecticut eagerly joined the cause of the 
Revolution in 1776 at the age of fifteen years. He served in the Continental 
Army for almost seven years, keeping detailed diaries of his experiences. In 
1830, the seventy-year-old Martin published A Narrative of Some of the 
Adventures, Dangers, and Sufferings of a Revolutionary Soldier. Martin’s 
book provides abundant evidence of soldiers’ demonstration of the ideals of 
courage, initiative, self-reliance, persistence, and devotion to duty, and it 
paints a vivid picture of how callous civilians were toward the army. Martin 
wrote that many aging veterans felt most Americans just wanted to forget 
about the war and the sacrifices made for liberty. At the time, Martin’s 
memoir did not sell well. A first edition of Martin’s book was rediscovered 
in the 1950s and republished, providing a valuable firsthand account of his 
adventures and sufferings. In November 1777, with British forces firmly in 
control of Philadelphia, the Continental capital, Martin was among about 
400 American soldiers defending nearby Fort Mifflin against a five-day 
British siege by more than 2,000 British troops and 250 ships. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Joseph Plumb Martin was a private for most of his military service. 
Why is his first-person account of the life of a common soldier 


especially important in understanding the American Revolution? How 
might his experience have differed from that of his commanders? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


From time to time in the narrative, Martin directly addresses his 
audience as “reader.” Who was his intended audience? Be as specific 


as possible. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was Martin’s purpose in publishing his account? To what extent 
did he achieve his purpose during his lifetime? To what extent was his 
purpose realized after his lifetime? 


Vocabulary 


cannonade 
(n): a 
period of 
continuous, 
heavy 
gunfire 


garrison 
(n): a body 
of troops 
defending 
the town or 
area at 
which they 
are 
stationed 


Text 


The cannonade continued without interruption on 
the side of the British throughout the day. Nearly 
every gun in the fort was silenced by mid-day. Our 
men were cut up like corm stalks... . 


As soon as it was dark we began to make 
preparations for evacuating the fort and 
endeavouring to escape to the Jersey shore. When 
the firing had in some measure subsided and I could 
look about me, I found the fort exhibited a picture of 
desolation. . . . The surviving part of the garrison 
were now drawn off and such of the stores as could 
conveniently be taken away were carried to the 
Jersey shore. ... 


Vocabulary 


extol (v): 
to celebrate 
or praise 


Text 


Here ends the account of as hard and fatiguing a job, 
for the time it lasted, as occurred during the 
revolutionary war. Thomas Paine, in one of his 
political essays, speaking of the siege and defence of 
[Fort Mifflin], says, “they had nothing but their 
bravery _and good conduct to cover them.” He spoke 
the truth. ... But there has been but little notice 
taken of it; the reason of which is, there was no 
Washington, Putnam, or Wayne there. Had there 
been, the affair would have been extolled to the 
skies. No, it was only a few officers and soldiers 
who accomplished it in a remote quarter of the army. 
Such circumstances and such troops generally get 
but little notice taken of them, do what they will. 
Great men get great praise, little men, nothing. But it 
always was so and always will be. . . 


Vocabulary 


gridiron 
(n): a grate 
for cooking 
food 


Text 


We arrived early in the morning, at a pretty village 
called Milltown or Mount-holly. .. . Lwas as near 
starved with hunger, as ever I wish to be. I strolled 
into a large yard . . . but I found nothing there to 
satisfy my hunger. But there was a barrel standing 
behind the door with some salt in it. Salt was as 
valuable as gold with the soldiers. I filled my pocket 
with it and went out. In the yard and about it was a 
plenty of geese, turkeys, ducks, and barn-door fowls; 
I obtained a piece of an ear of Indian corn, and 
seating myself on a pile of boards began throwing 
the corn to the fowls which soon drew a fine 
battalion of them about me, I might have taken as 
many as I pleased, but I took up one only, wrung off 
its head, dressed and washed it in the stream, 
seasoned it with some of my salt, and stalked into 
the first house that fell in my way, invited myself 
into the kitchen, took down the gridiron and put my 
fowl to cooking upon the coals. ‘The women of the 
house were all the time going and coming to and 
from the room; they looked at me but said nothing, 
—"They_asked me no questions and I told them no 
lies." When my game was sufficiently broiled, I took 
it by the hind leg and made my exit from the house 
with as little ceremony as I had made my entrance. 
When I got into the street I devoured it after a very 
short grace and felt... refreshed... . 


Vocabulary 


mortar 
(n): a thick 
paste used 
to bind 
together 
building 
materials 
such as 
bricks or 
stones 


Lent (n): a 
solemn 
religious 
observance 
during 
which 
Christians 
engage in 
prayer and 
fasting to 
grow closer 
to God 


Text 


The troops marched again before day; I had sadly 
swelled. ... 1 hobbled on as well as I could; the rain 
and travelling of the troops and baggage had 
converted the road into perfect mortar and it was 
extremely difficult for me to make headway. ... We 
again turned into a wood for the night; the leaves and 
ground were as wet as water could make them. . . . 
We were forced by our old master, Necessity, to lay 
down and sleep if we could, with three others of our 
constant companions, Fatigue, Hunger and Cold. 


Next morning we joined the grand army near 
Philadelphia . . . we were obliged to put us up huts 
by laying up poles and covering them with leaves; a 
capital shelter from winter storms. Here we 
continued to fast; indeed we kept a continual lent as 
faithfully _as ever any_of the most rigorous of the 
Roman Catholics did. But there was this exception, 
we had no fish or eggs or any other substitute for our 
commons. Ours was a real fast, and depend upon it, 
we were sufficiently mortified. 


Vocabulary 


drubbing 
(n): a 
beating or 
thrashing; 
resounding 
defeat 


cur (n): an 
aggressive 
dog, 
particularly 
one that is 
in poor 
condition 


sumptuous 
(adj): 
splendid, 
luxurious, 
expensive, 
lavish 


half a gill 
(n): about 2 
ounces 


Text 


About this time the whole British army left the city, 
came out, and encamped, or rather lay, on Chesnut- 
hill in our immediate neighbourhood; we hourly 
expected an attack from them. .. . We were kept 
constantly on the alert, and wished nothing more 
than to have them engage us, for we were sure of 
trim, aS we were starved and as cross and illnatured 
as curs. The British, however, thought better of the 
matter, and after several days manceuvering on the 
hill, very civilly walked off into Philadelphia again. . 


While we lay here there was a Continental 
thanksgiving ordered by Congress; and as the army 
had all the cause in the world to be particularly 
thankful, if not for being well off, at least, that it was 
no worse, we were ordered to participate in it. We 
had nothing to eat for two or three days previous, 
except what the trees of the fields and forests 
afforded us. But we must now have what Congress 
said—a sumptuous thanksgiving to close the year of 
high living. . . . Qur country, ever mindful of its 
suffering army, opened her sympathizing heart so 
wide, upon this occasion, as to give us something to 
make the world stare. And what do you think it was, 
reader?... . I will tell you: it gave each and every. 
man half a gill of rice, and a table spoon full of 
vinegar!! After we had made sure of this 
extraordinary superabundant donation, we were 
ordered out to attend a meeting, and hear a sermon 
delivered upon the happy occasion. .. . 


Vocabulary 


forlorn 
(adj): 
pitifully 
sad, 
abandoned, 
lonely 


Text 


The army was now not only starved but naked; the 
greatest part were not only shirtless and barefoot, but 
destitute of all other clothing, especially blankets. I 
procured a small piece of raw cowhide and made 
myself a pair of moccasons, which kept my feet 
(while they lasted) from the frozen ground, although, 
as I well remember, the hard edges so galled my 
[ankles], while on a march, that it was with much 
difficulty and pain that I could wear them 
afterwards; but the only alternative I had, was to 
endure this inconvenience or to go barefoot, as 
hundreds of my companions had to, till they might 
be tracked by their blood upon the rough frozen 
ground. But hunger, nakedness and sore shins were 
not the only difficulties we had at that time to 
encounter;—we had hard duty to perform and little 
or no strength to perform it with... . 


[Next,] we marched for the Valley Forge in order to 
take up our winter-quarters. We were now in a truly 
forlorn condition,—no clothing, no provisions and 
as disheartened as need be. ... 


Vocabulary 


dispersion 
(n): 
distributed 
over a 
broad area; 
in this 
context, 
Martin uses 
the term as 
a 
euphemism 
for soldiers 
deserting 
their 
stations 
and leaving 
the army 
altogether 


emaciated 
(adj): 
abnormally 
thin and 
weak 


Text 


However, there was no remedy,—no alternative but 


and were willing, nay, we were determined to 
persevere as long as such hardships were not 
altogether intolerable. ... But we were now 
absolutely in danger of perishing, and that too, in the 
midst of a plentiful country. We then had but little, 
and often nothing to eat for days together. . . . 


Had there fallen deep snows (and it was the time of 
year to expect them) or even heavy and long rain- 
storms, the whole army must inevitably have 
perished. Or had the enemy, strong and well 
provided as he then was, thought fit to pursue us, our 
poor emaciated carcases must have “strewed the 
plain.” But a kind and holy Providence took more 
notice and better care of us than did the country in 
whose service we were wearing away our lives by 
piecemeal. 


Vocabulary 


birth 
[berth] (n): 
a bunk in 
which to 
sleep 


Text 


We arrived at the Valley Forge in the evening; it was 
dark; there was no water to be found, and I was 
perishing with thirst. I felt at that instant as if I 
would have taken victuals or drink from the best 
friend I had on earth by force... . At length I 
persuaded [two soldiers whom I did not know] to 
sell me a drink for three pence. .. . 


I lay here two nights and one day, [before being 
ordered]... on a foraging expedition, which was 
nothing more nor less than to procure provisions 
from the inhabitants for the men in the army and 
forage for the poor perishing cattle belonging to it, at 
the point of the bayonet... . 


The next day after our arrival at [Milltown, our 
quarters for the winter] we were put into a small 
house in which was only one room, in the centre of 
the village. We were immediately furnished with 
rations of good and wholesome beef and flour, built 
us up some births to sleep in, and filled them with 


no better off than ourselves. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is different about the “siege and defence of” Fort Mifflin? 
According to Martin, why is this victory not as widely publicized and 
celebrated as some other battles? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Martin steal from the home in Milltown? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What was dangerous about Martin’s actions in Milltown or Mount 

Holly? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What factors make Martin’s travel especially difficult? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain Martin’s reference to a “continual lent.” 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Martin notes that soldiers were in “excellent fighting trim, as [they] 


were starved and as cross and ill-natured as curs.” Explain what he 
means by this statement. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what extent were you surprised to see what Congress sent to the 


soldiers for their Thanksgiving meal? Why does Martin say the 
donation would “make the world stare”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Martin say that the soldiers were naked? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What keeps Martin from considering dispersion? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does Martin think of the way the Congress is providing for the 
Continental Army? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Martin uses sarcasm throughout this piece when describing the 


conditions of soldiers and how they were treated. Cite at least two 
examples of this. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you think Martin uses sarcasm? Consider his audience and 
purpose in writing this text. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe Martin’s tone in regard to the condition of the soldiers. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

In light of the Thomas Paine quotation that Martin uses, explain what 

Martin meant by “Great men get great praise, little men get nothing.” 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain Martin’s analogy in calling "“Necessity” his master and 
“Fatigue, Hunger, and Cold” his constant companions. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What evidence does Martin give that he practiced civic virtues such as 
initiative, self-reliance, courage, and persistence? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do you think Congress would have responded to Martin’s 
criticisms? Which perspective do you agree with more? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the treatment of soldiers during the Revolution differ from 
the treatment of commanders? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why soldiers like Martin continued to fight in the Revolution 
despite the harsh conditions they endured. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


How might Martin’s attitude about the nation’s responsibility to 
military personnel relate to similar criticisms today? 


e> Art Analysis: Washington Crossing the Delaware 


Introduction 


On a cold night in December 1776, the situation was desperate for General 
Washington’s army. His men were in disarray and being pursued by a 
professional army of one of the most powerful countries on earth. In 
desperation, Washington decided to cross the Delaware River and lead a 
surprise attack on a Hessian garrison camped in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Seventy-five years after this event, German artist Emanuel Leutze created 
his famous depiction of this scene. Leutze grew up in America but returned 
to Germany as an adult. He painted this work during the revolutions of 
1848, a series of political upheavals throughout Europe. The painting is 
large at just over 12 feet high by 21 feet long. Leutze took several artistic 
liberties in his work. Most of Washington’s army crossed the river in 
shallow Durham boats—wide, flat boats with high sides. The high walls 
were sturdy enough to survive crossing an icy river. The men likely would 
have stood as they crossed, because the bottom of the boats would be wet, 
cold, and uncomfortable. Horses and artillery went across in larger ferries. 
The men crossed at around eleven o’clock at night in the middle of a strong 
storm that brought wind, freezing rain, and snow. Look carefully at the 
painting for several moments before answering the questions that follow. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: ({link]) Who painted this work? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) In what context was this painting created? What might this 
reveal about the author’s purpose in painting this scene? 


Emanuel Leutze, Washington Crossing the Delaware, 1851. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Describe the men in Washington’s boat. What does their attire 
reveal about the makeup of the Continental Army? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Describe Washington’s stance. Why do you think the artist 
portrayed him this way? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) List at least three specific details in this painting that present 
historical inaccuracies. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Leutze’s most famous work has been copied many times in American art. 
Consider the two following pieces of modern art before answering the 
Historical Reasoning Questions. 


Justin McCarthy, Washington Crossing the Delaware, Variation of a 
Theme #3, c. 1963. (credit: “Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
Variation on a Theme #3,” by Justin McCarthy/Smithsonian American 
Art Museum, Gift of Herbert Waide Hemphill, Jr.) 


LHe 


————— ; 
as oo pone 


Roger Shimomura, Shimomura Crossing the Delaware, 2010. (credit: 
Shimomura Crossing the Delaware, Roger Shimomura, 2010, Acrylic 
on canvas, National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution; acquired 
through the generosity of Raymond L. Ocampo Jr., Sandra Oleksy 
Ocampo, and Robert P. Ocampo, © 2010, Roger Shimomura) 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ((link]) ([link]) At the time, Washington’s decision to cross an 
icy river with his men was made in desperation, yet this moment in 


history is presented again and again in American art. What does this 
reveal about American history and memory? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) ([link]) Compare and contrast these depictions of 
Washington crossing the Delaware River with his men. If you had to 
create this scene, what would it look like? 


e> The Articles of Confederation, 1781 


Alignment in spreadsheet 


Introduction 


The Articles of Confederation was the first constitution of the United 
States. Sent to the states for ratification in November of 1777, it established 
a confederation government that consisted of thirteen sovereign states and a 
limited central government. The Articles were ratified in 1781 and 
remained the governing document for the nation until it was replaced by the 
Constitution in 1789. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What dissatisfactions with the British system did the drafters of the 


Articles of Confederation hold? How might this have influenced their 
design of a new, independent government? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Define confederation. Based on this definition, what was the purpose 
of the Articles of Confederation? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


To all to whom these Presents shall come, we the 
undersigned Delegates of the States affixed to our 
Names send greeting. 


Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union 
between the states of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts-bay Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


I. The Stile of this Confederacy shall be “The 
United States of America.” 


II. Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and 
right, which is not by this Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States, in Congress 
assembled. 


III. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other, for their 
common defense, the security of their liberties, 
and their mutual and general welfare, binding 
themselves to assist each other, against all force 
offered to, or attacks made upon them, or any of 
them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretense whatever. 


Vocabulary 


ingress (n): 
the action or 
fact of going 
in or entering 


imposition 
(n): 
something 
that is being 
imposed, in 
particular an 
unfair 
demand or 
burden 


Text 


IV. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of 
the different States in this Union, the free 
inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States; and the people 
of each State shall free ingress and regress to and 
from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all 
the privileges of trade and commerce, subject to 
the same duties, impositions, and restrictions as 
the inhabitants thereof respectively. . . . 


If any person guilty of, or charged with, treason, 
felony, or other high misdemeanor in any State, 
shall flee from justice, and be found in any of the 
United States, he shall, upon demand of the 
Governor or executive power of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up and removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of his offense. 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these 
States to the records, acts, and judicial 
proceedings of the courts and magistrates of every 
other State. 


Vocabulary 


emolument 
(n): a return 
arising from 
office or 
employment, 
usually in the 
form of 
compensation 
or perquisites 


Text 


V. For the most convenient management of the 
general interests of the United States, delegates 
shall be annually appointed in such manner as the 
legislatures of each State shall direct, to meet in 
Congress on the first Monday in November, in 


within the year, and to send others in their stead 
for the remainder of the year. 


No State shall be represented in Congress by less 
than two, nor more than seven members; and no 
person shall be capable of being a delegate for 
more than three years in any term of six years; nor 
shall any person, being a delegate, be capable of 
holding any office under the United States, for 
which he, or another for his benefit, receives any 
salary, fees or emolument of any kind. 


Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a 
meeting of the States, and while they act as 
members of the committee of the States. 


In determining questions in the United States in 
Congress assembled, each State shall have one 
vote. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall 
not be impeached or questioned in any court or 
place out of Congress, and the members of 
Congress shall be protected in their persons from 
arrests or imprisonments, during the time of their 
going to and from, and attendence on Congress, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 


VI. No State, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall send any 
embassy to, or receive any embassy from, or enter 
into any conference, agreement, alliance or treaty 
with any King, Prince or State; nor shall any 
person holding any office of profit or trust under 
the United States, or any of them, accept any 
present, emolument, office or title of any kind 
whatever from any King, Prince or foreign State; 
nor shall the United States in Congress assembled, 
or any of them, grant any title of nobility. 


No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, 
confederation or alliance whatever between them, 
without the consent of the United States in 
Congress assembled, specifying accurately the 
purposes for which the same is to be entered into, 
and how long it shall continue. 


No State shall lay any imposts or duties, which 
may interfere with any stipulations in treaties, 
entered into by the United States in Congress 
assembled, with any King, Prince or State, in 
pursuance of any treaties already proposed by 
Congress, to the courts of France and Spain. 


Vocabulary 


requisite 
(adj): made 
necessary by 
particular 
circumstances 


garrison (v): 
to provide 
with a body 
of troops 


Text 


No vessel of war shall be kept up in time of peace 
deemed necessary_by the United States in 
Congress assembled, for the defense of such State, 


number only, as in the judgement of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall be deemed 
requisite to garrison the forts necessary for the 
defense of such State; but every State shall always 
sufficiently armed and accoutered,_and shall 
provide and constantly have ready for use, in 
public stores, a due number of filed pieces and 


and camp equipage. 


No State shall engage in any war without the 
consent of the United States in Congress 
assembled, unless such State be actually invaded 
by enemies, or shall have received certain advice 
of a resolution being formed by some nation of 
Indians to invade such State, and the danger is so 
imminent as not to admit of a delay till the United 
States in Congress assembled can be consulted; 
nor shall any State grant commissions to any ships 
or vessels of war, nor letters of marque or reprisal, 
except it be after a declaration of war by the 
United States in Congress assembled. . . . 


Vocabulary 


defray (Vv): to 
provide 
money to pay 
for 


levy (v): to 
impose 


Text 


VII. When land forces are raised by any State for 
the common defense, all officers of or under the 
rank of colonel, shall be appointed by the 
legislature of each State respectively, by whom 
such forces shall be raised. .. . 


VII. All charges of war, and all other expenses 
that shall be incurred for the common defense or 
general welfare, and allowed by the United States 
in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a 
common treasury, which shall be supplied by the 
several States in proportion to the value of all land 
within each State... . 


and levied by the authority and direction of the 
legislatures of the several States within the time 
agreed upon by the United States in Congress 
assembled. 


IX. The United States in Congress assembled, 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power 
of determining on peace and war, except in the 
cases mentioned in the sixth article. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The United States in Congress assembled shall 
also be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and 
differences now subsisting or that hereafter may 
arise between two or more States concerning 
boundary, jurisdiction or any other causes 
whatever; which authority shall always be 
exercised in the manner following, Whenever the 
legislative or executive authority or lawful agent 
of any State in controversy with another shall 
present a petition to Congress stating the matter in 
question and praying for a hearing, notice thereof 
shall be given by order of Congress to the 
legislative or executive authority of the other State 
in controversy . .. who shall then be directed to 
appoint by joint consent, commissioners or judges 
to constitute a court for hearing and determining 
the matter in question . . . the judgement and 
sentence of the court to be appointed, in the 
manner before prescribed, shall be final and 
conclusive. ... 


Vocabulary 


emit (Vv): to 
produce and 
discharge 


Text 


The United States in Congress assembled shall 
recess of Congress, to be denominated 'A 
Committee of the States', and to consist of one 


United States under their direction—to appoint 
one of their members to preside, provided that no 
person be allowed to serve in the office of 
president more than one year in any term of three 
years; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to 
be raised for the service of the United States, and 
to appropriate and apply the same for defraying 
the public expenses—to borrow money, or emit 
bills on the credit of the United States . . . to build 
and equip a navy—to agree upon the number of 
land forces, and to make requisitions from each 
State for its quota, in proportion to the number of 
white inhabitants in such State; which requisition 
shall be binding, and thereupon the legislature of 
each State shall appoint the regimental officers, 
raise the men and cloath, arm and equip them ina 
solid-like manner, at the expense of the United 
States... 


Vocabulary 


letter of 
marque and 
reprisal (n): 
a license to fit 
out an armed 
vessel and 
use it in the 
capture of 
enemy 
merchant 
shipping, and 
to commit 
acts that 
would 
otherwise 
have 
constituted 
piracy 


assent (v): to 
express 
approval or 
agreement 


Text 


The United States in Congress assembled shall 
never engage in a war, nor grant letters of 
marque or reprisal in time of peace, nor enter 
into any treaties or alliances, nor coin money, nor 
regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the sums 
and expenses necessary for the defense and 
welfare of the United States, or any of them... 
nor appoint a commander in chief of the army or 
navy, unless nine States assent to the same: nor 
shall a question on any other point, except for 
adjourning from day to day be determined, unless 
by the votes of the majority of the United States in 
Congress assembled. .. . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


X. The Committee of the States, or any nine of 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess 
of Congress, such of the powers of Congress as 
the United States in Congress assembled, by the 
consent of the nine States, shall from time to time 
think expedient to vest them with; provided that 
no power be delegated to the said Committee, for 
the exercise of which, by the Articles of 
Confederation, the voice of nine States in the 
Congress of the United States assembled be 
requisite. 


4 rarer 
XII.... 


XIII. Every State shall abide by the determination 
of the United States in Congress assembled, on all 
questions which by this confederation are 
submitted to them. And the Articles of this 
Confederation shall be inviolably observed by 
every State, and the Union shall be perpetual; nor 
shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made 
in any of them; unless such alteration be agreed to 
in a Congress of the United States, and be 
afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every 
State. 


And Whereas it hath pleased the Great Governor 
of the World to incline the hearts of the 
legislatures we respectively represent in Congress, 
to approve of, and to authorize us to ratify the said 
Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union. . . 


Vocabulary Text 


In Witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hands in Congress. Done at Philadelphia in the 
State of Pennsylvania the ninth day of July in the 
Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Seventy-Eight, and in the Third Year of the 
independence of America. 


Agreed to by Congress 15 November 1777 In 
force after ratification by Maryland, 1 March 1781 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was this document created? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How are delegates to Congress appointed under this system? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Would this system of legislative terms create a stable or unstable 
system? Explain. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Under the Articles of Confederation, how are votes determined? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Describe the American military under the Articles. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Under the Articles, who is responsible for laying and levying taxes? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the federal justice system under the Articles. What powers 
over the states does Congress have? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Describe the executive power of the federal government under the 
Articles. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How are natural rights present in the Articles of Confederation? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Describe how the government under the Articles of Confederation was 

restricted. Why were these restrictions established? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In what ways could this system of government be considered 
effective? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In what ways could this system of government be considered 
ineffective? 


e> Quaker Anti-Slavery Petition, 1783 


Introduction 


As early as 1688, the Religious Society of Friends, or Quakers, recorded 
their opposition to slavery in the form of a petition (see Germantown 
Friends’ Antislavery Petition, 1688 in chapter 2). Nearly a century after the 
Quakers in Germantown had advocated abolition, Quakers meeting in 
Philadelphia crafted another antislavery petition, this time with 534 
signatures. In 1783, they presented their “Address to the United States in 
Congress Assembled.” Antislavery sentiment was gaining strength in 
northern states; a 1780 Pennsylvania law made that state the first to 
implement a plan of gradual abolition, and in 1783, slavery was abolished 
outright in Massachusetts by court decision. Slavery was still legal in all 
other states, though its direct impact on the northern economy was 
dwindling. The Quakers knew their petition would face stiff opposition in 
Congress. The Revolutionary War ended in 1781, and the foreign slave 
trade, suspended during the war, resumed. That same year saw the 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation, which created a “firm league 
of friendship,” not a strong national government. The Confederation 
Congress had no power over state governments or their individual citizens. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document, and to whom was it addressed? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


divine 
providence 
(n): God 


piety (n): 
reverence 


virtue (n): 
behavior 
demonstrating 
high moral 
standards 


commiserate 
(v): to express 
sympathy for 


professors of 
the... 
gospel: those 
who profess 
to believe in 
the teachings 
of Jesus 
Christ 


lamentable 
(adj): 
deplorably 
bad 


Text 


To the United States in Congress Assembled 
The Address of the People Called Quakers 


Being through the favour of Divine Providence 
met as usual at this season in our annual 
Assembly to promote the cause of Piety and 
Virtue, We find with great satisfaction our well 
meant endeavours for the relief of an oppressed 
part of our fellow Men have been so far blessed, 
that those of them who have been held in bondage 
by_Members of our Religious Society_are 
generally restored to freedom, their natural and 
just right. 


Commiserating the afflicted state into which the 
Inhabitants of Africa are very deeply involved by 
many professors of the mild and benign 
doctrines of the Gospel, and affected with a 
sincere concern for the essential Good of our 
Country, We conceive it our indispensable duty to 
revive the lamentable grievance of that oppressed 
people in your view as an interesting subject 
evidently claiming the serious attention of those 
who are entrusted with the powers of 
Government, as Guardians of the common rights 
of Mankind and advocates for liberty. 


Vocabulary 


effusion (n): 
pouring forth 


avaricious 
(adj): greedy 


iniquitous 
(adj): sinful; 
evil 


corruption 
(n): rottenness 


licentiousness 
(n): the state 
of being 
morally 
unrestrained 


calamities 
(n): disasters 


interposition 
(n): action on 
behalf of 

someone else 


meet (adj): 
appropriate 


Text 


We have long beheld with sorrow the complicated 
evils produced by an unrighteous commerce 
which subjects many thousands of the human 
species to the deplorable State of Slavery. 


The Restoration of Peace and restraint to the 
effusion of human Blood we are persuaded excite 
in the minds of many of all Christian 
denominations gratitude and thankfulness to the 
all wise controller of human events; but we have 
grounds to fear, that some forgetfulness of the 
days of Distress are prompted from avaricious 
motives to renew the iniquitous trade for slaves 
to the African Coasts, contrary to every humane 
and righteous consideration, and in opposition to 
the solemn declarations often repeated in favour 
of universal liberty, thereby increasing the too 
general torrent of corruption and licentiousness, 
and laying a foundation for future calamities. 


We therefore earnestly solicit your Christian 
interposition to discourage and prevent so 
obvious an Evil, in such manner as under the 
influence of Divine Wisdom you shall see meet. 


Vocabulary Text 


Signed in and on behalf of our Yearly Meeting 
held in Philadelphia for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, and the western parts of 
Maryland and Virginia dated the fourth day of the 
tenth month 1783. 


Signed by 534 men 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To whom do the authors refer in using the phrase “an oppressed part of 
our fellow Men”? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this passage, what has happened to slaves owned by 
Quakers? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the authors, what is the duty of “those who are entrusted 
with the powers of Government”? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


The phrase “Restoration of Peace” refers to the end of what conflict? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Despite the end of the Revolutionary War, what do the authors fear? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What practical action is requested of the Congress? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Participants in this meeting come from which states? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What is the significance of the fact that 534 men signed this 
document? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the first paragraph of the document, the Society of Friends states 


that the goal of their assembly is to “promote the cause of Piety and 
Virtue.” What action did they take toward that goal? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain to what extent you think the Quakers expected Congress to 
comply with their petition, and why you think so? 


e> Belinda Sutton, Petition to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1783 


Introduction 


Belinda Sutton was an enslaved woman in the Royall household, the largest 
slave-owning family in Massachusetts. The Royall family amassed their 
fortune by trading sugar, rum, and slaves. During the American Revolution, 
Isaac Royall was a Loyalist and, therefore, was exiled by Massachusetts in 
the 1778 Act of Banishment. In 1783, Sutton petitioned the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for an income from his estate. This petition is among the 
earliest narratives by an African American woman and it has been 
interpreted by some historians as the first call for reparations for slavery. 
Some scholars believe that an abolitionist named Prince Hall helped Sutton 
draft her narrative. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document, and to whom was it addressed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the author write this document? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Do you think the author’s request will be granted? Why or why not? 


Vocabulary 


Rio de Valta 
(n): the Volta 
River, 
located in 
present-day 
Ghana in 
West Africa 


felicity (n): 
happiness 


supplicating 
(adj): 
begging or 
asking for 
something 
earnestly 


Text 


The Petition of Belinda an Affrican, humbly 
shews: that seventy years have rolled away, since 
she on the banks of the Rio de Valta, received her 
existence—the mountains Covered with spicy 
forests, the valleys loaded with the richest fruits, 
spontaneously produced; joined to that happy 
temperature of air to exclude excess; would have 
yielded her the most compleat felicity, had not her 
mind received early impressions of the cruelty of 
men... for before she had Twelve years enjoyed 
the fragrance of her native groves... an armed 
band of white men, driving many of her 
Countrymen in Chains, ran into the hallowed 
shade!—could the Tears, the sighs and 
supplications, bursting from Tortured Parental 
affliction, have blunted the keen edge of Avarice, 
she might have been rescued from Agony, which 
many of her Country’s Children have felt, but 
which none hath ever described,—in vain she 
lifted her supplicating voice to an insulted father, 
and her guiltless hands to a dishonored Deity! She 
was ravished from the bosom of her Country, from 
the arms of her friends—while the advanced age of 
her Parents, rendering them unfit for servitude, 
cruelly separated her from them forever! 


Vocabulary Text 


Scenes which her imagination never conceived of, 
—a floating World—the sporting Monsters of the 
deep—and the familiar meetings of the Billows 
and the clouds, stove, but in vain to divert her 
melancholly attention, from three hundred 
Affricans in chains, suffering the most excruciating 


melancholy torments; and some of them rejoicing, that the 
(adj): sad or pangs of death came like a balm to their wounds. 
pensive Once more her eyes were blest with a Continent — 
but alas! How unlike the Land where she received 
unpropitious her being! Here all things appeared unpropitious 
(adj): —she learned to catch the Ideas, marked by the 
unfavorable sounds of language only to know that her doom 
was Slavery, from which death alone was to 
sordid (adj): emancipate her—What did it avail her, that the 
dirty walls of her Lord were hung with Splendor, and 


that the dust troden underfoot in her native 
Country, crowded his Gates with sordid 
worshipers—the Laws had rendered her incapable 
of receiving property—and though she was a free 


she never had a moment at her own disposal! 


Vocabulary 


ignoble 
(adj): 
characterized 
by lowness 
or baseness 


extirpation 
(n): removal 
or 
destruction 


vassalage 
(n): a 
position of 
subordination 
or 
submission, 
in this case, 
enslavement 


Text 


Fifty years her faithful hands have been compelled 
to ignoble servitude for the benefit of an Isaac 
Royall, until!, as if Nations must be agitated, and 
the world convulsed for the preservation of the 
freedom which the Almighty Father intended for 
all the human Race, the present war was 
Commenced—The terror of men armed in the 
Cause of freedom, complelled her master to fly— 
and to breathe away his Life in a Land, where, 
Lawlless domination sits enthroned—pouring 
bloody_outrage_ and cruelty on all who dare to be 
free, 


The face of your Petitioner, is now marked with 
the furrows of time, and her frame bending under 
the Land, is denied the employment of one morsel 
of that immense wealth, apart whereof hath been 
accumilated by_her own industry, and the whole 
ugmented by_her servitude. 


WHEREFORE, casting herself at your feet if your 
honours, as to a body of men, formed for the 
extirpation of vassalage, for the reward of Virtue, 
and the just return of honest industry—she prays, 
that such allowance may be made her out of the 
Estate of Colonel Royall, as will prevent her, and 
her more infirm daughter, from misery in the 
greatest extreme, and scatter comfort over the short 
and downward path of their lives. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What happens to Belinda when she is 12 years old? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why aren’t Belinda’s parents captured by slave traders? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the “floating World” Belinda writes of in the second 
paragraph? What does she experience here? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What paradox does Belinda perceive in her status as a slave? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this passage, what does Belinda’s owner, Isaac Royall, 
do during the Revolutionary War? What might this reveal about him? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Summarize the main idea of this passage in your own words. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Belinda Sutton’s life illustrates slavery’s effects on the 
lives of enslaved men and women. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts awarded Belinda a pension of 
15 pounds 12 shillings per year in 1783. View an image of the 
document, signed by Samuel Adams and John Hancock here. Scholars 
have since discovered that, despite being granted a pension from this 
request, Sutton re-petitioned Massachusetts five times over the next 
ten years because of missed payments. Explain how this source and 
Sutton’s story illustrate a debate over the meaning of rights and liberty. 


e> The Northwest Ordinance, 1787 


Introduction 


During the sweltering summer of 1787, while the delegates of the 
Philadelphia Convention sweated and debated the framework of a new 
government, the Confederation Congress passed the Northwest Ordinance. 
This legislation created the Northwest Territory, established a government 
for the territory, and outlined the process by which it would be divided into 
new states and how those states would be admitted into the Union. The 
Northwest Territory covers the area occupied by the modern-day states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota. The 
Northwest Ordinance is generally seen as one of the most important acts of 
the Confederation Congress. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What was the purpose of the Northwest Ordinance? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The Northwest Ordinance was drafted in 1787. What was the context 
of this document? In other words, what else was going on at this time 
in government? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Section 1. Be it ordained by the United States in 
Congress assembled, That the said territory, for the 
purposes of temporary government, be one district, 
subject, however, to be divided into two districts, 
as future circumstances may, in the opinion of 
Congress, make it expedient. 


Sec 2. [Addresses policies for disposition of the 
estates of landholders who die without wills. ] 


Sec. 3, Sec. 4, and Sec. 5. [Establishes procedures 
for a territorial governor, secretary, and panel of 
judges to be appointed by Congress to establish in 
an orderly manner a temporary government for the 
territory. | 


Sec. 6. The governor, for the time being, shall be 

commander in chief of the militia... . All general 
officers shall be appointed and commissioned by 

Congress. 


Sec. 7 and Sec. 8. [Instructs the governor 
regarding his duties prior to the establishment of a 
general assembly or legislature. | 


Vocabulary 


freehold (n): 
permanent 
and absolute 
ownership of 
land with 
freedom to 
dispose of it 
at will 


elector (n): a 
person who 
has the right 
to vote 


Text 


Sec. 9. So soon as there shall be five thousand free 
male inhabitants of full age in the district, upon 
giving proof thereof to the governor, they shall 
receive authority, with time and place, to elect a 
representative from their counties or townships to 
represent them in the general assembly: [Provides 
representation ratios and qualifications for 
representatives who will be elected to the 
legislature.] ... Provided, also, That a freehold in 
fifty acres of land in the district, having been a 
citizen of one of the states, and being resident in 
the district, or the like freehold and two years 
residence in the district, shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 


Sec. 10. The representatives thus elected, shall 
serve for the term of two years.... 


Vocabulary 


prorogue 
(v): to 
discontinue a 
session of a 
legislative 
assembly 
without 
dissolving it 


Text 


Sec. 11.[link][link][link] The general assembly or 
legislature shall consist of the governor, legislative 
council, and a house of representatives. The 
Legislative Council shall consist of five members, 
to continue in office five years, unless sooner 
removed by Congress; any three of whom to be a 
quorum: and the members of the Council shall be 
nominated and appointed in the following manner, 
to wit: [Establishes procedure for the legislature to 
nominate, and Congress to approve, the five 
members of the Legislative Council.]... And the 
governor, legislative council, and house of 
representatives, shall have authority to make laws 
in all cases, for the good government of the 
district, not repugnant to the principles and articles 
in this ordinance established and declared. And all 
bills, having passed by a majority in the house, 
and by a majority in the council, shall be referred 
to the governor for his assent; but no bill, or 
legislative act whatever, shall be of any force 
without his assent. The governor shall have power 
to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the general 
assembly, when, in his opinion, it shall be 
expedient. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Sec. 12. The governor, judges, legislative council, 
secretary, and such other officers as Congress shall 
appoint in the district, shall take an oath or 
affirmation of fidelity and of office. ... As soon as 
a legislature shall be formed in the district, the 
council and house assembled in one room, shall 
have authority, by joint ballot, to elect a delegate 
to Congress, who shall have a seat in Congress, 
with a right of debating but not voting during this 
temporary government. 


Sec. 13. And, for extending the fundamental 
principles of civil and religious liberty, which form 
the basis whereon these republics, their laws and 
constitutions are erected; to fix and establish those 
principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said territory: to provide also for the 
establishment of States, and permanent 
government therein, and for their admission to a 
share in the federal councils on an equal footing 
with the original States, at as early periods as may 
be consistent with the general interest: 


Sec. 14... . That the following articles shall be 
considered as articles of compact between the 
original States and the people and States in the 
said territory and forever remain unalterable, 
unless by common consent... . 


Art. 1. No person, demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be 
molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments, in the said territory. 


Vocabulary 


habeas 
corpus: Latin 
for “to have 
the body”; 
the privilege 
of the writ of 
habeas 
corpus 
requires that 
an official 
prove toa 
judge that he 
has a 
legitimate 
reason to 
arrest and 
holda 
detainee. 
This 
protection 
against 
arbitrary 
imprisonment 
is one of the 
oldest and 
most 
significant 
protections 
included 
among the 
rights of 
Englishmen. 


bailable 
(adj): able to 


rt. 2. The inhabitants of the said territory shall 
afways be entitled to the benefits of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury; of a 
proportionate representation of the people in the 
legislature; and of judicial proceedings according 
to the course of the common law. All persons shall 
be bailable, unless for capital offenses, where the 
proof shall be evident or the presumption great. 
All fines shall be moderate; and no cruel or 
unusual punishments shall be inflicted. No man 
shall be deprived of his liberty or property, but by 
the judgment of his peers or the law of the land; 
and, should the public exigencies make it 
necessary, for the common preservation, to take 
any person's property, or to demand his particular 
services, full compensation shall be made for the 
same. And, in the just preservation of rights and 
property, it is understood and declared, that no law 
ought ever to be made, or have force in the said 
territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, 
interfere with or affect private contracts or 
engagements, bona fide, and without fraud, 
previously formed. 


Vocabulary 


post bail to 
regain one’s 
freedom 
while 
awaiting trial 


capital 
offense (n): 
offense for 
which one is 
subject to the 
death penalty 
if found 
guilty 


bona fide 
(adj): genuine 


apportion 
(v): to fairly 
divide and 


Text 


Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. The utmost good faith 
Shall always be observed towards the Indians; their 
lands and property shall never be taken from them 
without their consent; and, in their property, rights, 
and liberty, they shall never be invaded or 
disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars 
authorized by Congress; but laws founded in 
justice and humanity, shall from time to time be 
made for preventing wrongs being done to them, 
and for preserving peace and friendship with them. 


Art. 4. The said territory, and the States which may 
be formed therein, shall forever remain a part of 
this Confederacy of the United States of America, 


locate 
ocabulary 


navigable 
(adj): 
(waterway) 
able to be 
sailed on by 
ships or boats 


Text 


subject to the Articles of Confederation, and to 
such alterations therein as shall be constitutionally 
made; and to all the acts and ordinances of the 
United States in Congress assembled, conformable 
thereto. The inhabitants and settlers in the said 
territory shall be subject to pay a part of the 
federal debts contracted or to be contracted, and a 
proportional part of the expenses of government, 
to be apportioned on them by Congress according 
to the same common rule and measure by which 
apportionments thereof shall be made on the other 
States; and the taxes for paying their proportion 
shall be laid and levied by the authority and 
direction of the legislatures of the district or 
districts, or new States, as in the original States, 
within the time agreed upon by the United States 
in Congress assembled. The legislatures of those 
districts or new States, shall never interfere with 
the primary disposal of the soil by the United 
States in Congress assembled, nor with any 
regulations Congress may find necessary for 
securing the title in such soil to the bona fide 
purchasers. No tax shall be imposed on lands the 
property of the United States; and, in no case, shall 
nonresident proprietors be taxed higher than 
residents. The navigable waters leading into the 
places between the same, shall be common 
highways and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of the said territory as to the citizens of 
the United States, and those of any other States 
that may be admitted into the confederacy, without 
any tax, impost, or duty therefor. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Art. 5. There shall be formed in the said territory, 
not less than three nor more than five States. [Sets 
forth the geographic features that mark the 
boundaries of the Northwest Territory.] ... And, 
whenever any of the said States shall have sixty 
thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall 
be admitted, by its delegates, into the Congress of 
the United States, on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever, and shall 
be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and 
State government: Provided, the constitution and 
government so to be formed, shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in 
these articles; and, so far as it can be consistent 
with the general interest of the confederacy, such 
admission shall be allowed at an earlier period, 
and when there may be a less number of free 
inhabitants in the State than sixty thousand. 


Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: 
the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 


to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid... . 


Done by the United States, in Congress assembled, 
the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1787, 
and of their sovereignty and independence the 
twelfth. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In a constitutional system incorporating checks and balances, 
constitutional powers are distributed among the branches of 
government. What is the relative distribution of power under the 


Northwest Ordinance? Which branch of government holds the most 
power, and how do you know? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The Northwest Territory’s Legislative Council is to the legislative 
branch of the temporary government as is to Congress. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the relative power of the Northwest Territory’s governor 
compare with the power of the governors of most states during the 


Revolutionary period? Why do you think Congress made this decision 
in planning for the territorial government? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Under the Northwest Ordinance’s outline for the form of government, 
laws are to be made by people in what positions? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Section 13 refers to “fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis [for] republics.” Which Articles provide 


the most detailed evidence of ways those principles are applied and 
carried out? Give examples. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to the document, why must education be encouraged? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Article 4 provides that “the navigable waters leading into the 

Mississippi and St. Lawrence . . . shall be common highways and 


forever free” to inhabitants of the territory and to the citizens of the 
United States. How does this provision encourage commerce? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What two policies were articulated in Article 6? To what extent and in 
what ways might these policies be in tension with one another? What 


do they illustrate about the conflicted nature of attitudes and policies 
regarding slavery? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Does the Northwest Ordinance support or contradict the following 
idea: “The principle of federalism is woven throughout the Northwest 


Ordinance, rejecting the sovereignty of the states that had been a 
cornerstone of the Articles of Confederation”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

What conclusions can be drawn from the Northwest Ordinance about 

the opinion of its authors regarding a strong versus a weak executive? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What is implied by the phrase “the Indians shall never be invaded or 

disturbed unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress”? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Assess the validity of the claim that “religion, morality, and 


knowledge” are “necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind.” 


Exercise: 


Problem: What are the causes and consequences of this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What evidence is there of the influence of British law and tradition on 
the creation of the Northwest Ordinance? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does the Northwest Ordinance allow for future changes in the 
territory? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What constitutional principles are most in evidence in the Northwest 
Ordinance? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Representative/republican government is defined as a form of 
government in which the people are sovereign (ultimate source of 
power) and authorize representatives to make and carry out laws. How 
does the Northwest Ordinance reflect the significance of 
republicanism? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The principle of federalism means that the people delegate certain 
powers to the national government, while the states retain other 
powers; and the people, who authorize the states and national 
government, retain all freedoms not delegated to the governing bodies. 


List and explain at least three ways in which the principle of 
federalism is evident in the Northwest Ordinance. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Which Article(s) reflect the virtue of civic responsibility? What 
commitments are made to American Indians? 


e> Judith Sargent Murray, "On the Equality of the Sexes," 1790 


Introduction 


Judith Sargent Murray was among America's earliest champions of female 
equality. Murray was the oldest of eight children born to a wealthy ship- 
owning family in the colonial seaport of Gloucester, Massachusetts. As a 
child, Murray received a typical education for a daughter in a wealthy 
merchant family: reading, writing, and domestic activities such as sewing. 
Much of her knowledge beyond these topics was self-taught from perusing 
her family library. Murray wrote poetry from a young age but did not 
publish publicly until 1784, under the pen name Constantia. Her landmark 
essay “On the Equality of the Sexes” appeared in the March and April 
issues of the Massachusetts Magazine in 1790. More poems, plays, and a 
book entitled The Gleaner followed in 1798. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was Judith Sargent Murray’s position in society? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was Murray’s purpose in writing this essay? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was her intended audience? 


Vocabulary 


partial (adj): 
biased 


inventine (adj): 
thinking 
originally 


slander (n): false 
or damaging 
information 


prolifick (adj): 
prolific or 
plentiful 


despoiled (v): to 
rob or ruin 


faculty (n): 
mental power 


deficient (adj): 
lacking 


loquacious (adj): 
talkative 


Text 


Is it upon mature consideration we adopt the 
idea, that nature is thus partial in her 
distributions? Is it indeed a fact, that she hath 
yielded to one half of the human species so 
unquestionable a mental superiority? I know 
that to both sexes elevated understandings, and 
the reverse, are common. But, suffer me to ask, 
in what the minds of females are so 
notoriously deficient, or unequal. May not the 
intellectual powers be ranged under these four 
judgment. The province of imagination hath 
long since been surrendered to us, and we have 
been crowned and undoubted sovereigns of the 
regions of fancy. .. . Observe the variety of 
fashions (here I bar the contemptuous smile) 
which distinguish and adorn the female world: 
how continually are they changing. ... Now 
what a playfulness, what an exuberance of 
fancy, what strength of inventine imagination, 
doth this continual variation discover? . . . 
Another instance of our creative powers, is our 
talent for slander; how ingenious are we at 
inventive scandal? what a formidable story can 
we in a moment fabricate merely from the 
force of a prolifick imagination? how many 
reputations, in the fertile brain of a female, 
have been utterly despoiled? how industrious 
are we at improving a hint? suspicion how 
easily do we convert into conviction... . 
Perhaps it will be asked if I furnish these facts 
as instances of excellency in our sex. Certainly 
not; but as proofs of a creative faculty, of a 
lively imagination. Assuredly great activity of 


Vocabulary 


Text 


mind is thereby discovered, and was this 
activity properly directed, what beneficial 
effects would follow. Is the needle and kitchen 
sufficient to employ the operations of a soul 
thus organized? I should conceive not. ... Are 
we deficient in reason? we can only reason 
from what we know, and if an opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge hath been denied us, the 
inferiority of our sex cannot fairly be deduced 
from thence. Memory, I believe, will be 
allowed us in common, since everyone's 
experience must testify, that a loquacious old 
woman is as frequently met with, as a 
communicative man.... 


Vocabulary 


sage (adj): wise 


learned lady: 
Note: The 
Learned Ladies 
(Les Femmes 
savantes) was a 
sarcastic comedy 
written by the 
French 
playwright 
Moliére in 1672. 
Murray is 
demonstrating 
her own 
education by 
using a play on 
this title. 


Text 


Yet it may be questioned, from what doth this 
superiority, in this determining faculty of the 
soul, proceed. May we not trace its source in 
the difference of education, and continued 
advantages? Will it be said that the judgment 
of a male of two years old, is more sage than 
that of a female's of the same age? I believe the 
reverse is generally observed to be true. But 
from that period what partiality! how is the one 
exalted, and the other depressed, by the 
contrary modes of education which are 
adopted! the one is taught to aspire, and the 
other is early confined and limitted. As their 
years increase, the sister must be wholly 
domesticated, while the brother is led by the 
hand through all the flowery paths of science. 
Grant that their minds are by nature equal, yet 
who shall wonder at the apparent superiority, 
if indeed custom becomes second nature; nay 
if it taketh place of nature, and that it doth the 
experience of each day will evince. At length 
arrived at womanhood, the uncultivated fair 
one feels a void, which the employments 
allotted her are by no means capable of filling. 
What can she do? to books she may not apply; 
or if she doth, to those only of the novel kind, 
lest she merit the appellation of a learned lady; 
and what ideas have been affixed to this term, 
the observation of many can testify. .. . Now, 
was she permitted the same instructors as her 
brother, (with an eye however to their 
particular departments) for the employment of 
a rational mind an ample field would be 
opened.... 


Vocabulary 


superintendency 
(n): the function 
of directing or 
supervising, in 
this case the 
family 


avocation (n): 
hobby 


vociferate (v): to 
shout or yell 


Text 


Will it be urged that those acquirements would 
supersede our domestick duties. I answer that 
every requisite in female economy is easily 
attained; and, with truth I can add, that when 
once attained, they require no further mental 
attention. Nay, while we are pursuing the 
needle, or the superintendency of the family, I 
repeat, that our minds are at full liberty for 
reflection; that imagination may exert itself in 
full vigor; and that if a just foundation is early 
laid, our ideas will then be worthy of rational 
beings. If we were industrious we might easily 
find time to arrange them upon paper, or 
should avocations press too hard for such an 
indulgence, the hours allotted for conversation 
would at least become more refined and 
rational. Should it still be vociferated, “Your 
domestick employments are sufficient”—I 
would calmly ask, is it reasonable, that a 
candidate for immortality, for the joys of 
heaven, an intelligent being, who is to spend 
an eternity in contemplating the works of the 
Deity, should at present be so degraded, as to 
be allowed no other ideas, than those which 
are suggested by the mechanism of a pudding, 
or the sewing the seams of a garment? Pity that 
all such censurers of female improvement do 
not go one step further, and deny their future 
existence; to be consistent they surely ought. 


Vocabulary Text 


Yes, ye lordly, ye haughty sex, our souls are by 
nature equal to yours; the same breath of God 
animates, enlivens, and invigorates us... . I 
dare confidently believe, that from the 
commencement of time to the present day, 
there hath been as many females, as males, 
who, by the mere force of natural powers, have 
merited the crown of applause; who, thus 
unassisted, have seized the wreath of fame... 
for equality only, we wish to contend. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Under what four categories does Murray classify intellectual powers? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What two examples does Murray give to illustrate women’s power of 
imagination? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is Murray’s tone in providing these examples? How do you 
know? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Murray argue about women’s capacity for reason? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Murray places the phrases “to those only of the novel kind” in italics 


for emphasis. What does this reveal about her opinion on women’s 
reading choices? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Murray places the phrase “learned lady” in in italics for emphasis. 


What connotations did this phrase carry for Murray, and how do you 
know? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does Murray challenge the argument that educating girls will 
interfere with their domestic duties? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Based on Murray’s examples and arguments in this passage, what were 
the expectations of a woman in the revolutionary and founding period? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Murray respond to those expectations? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think Murray is willing to argue that women are equal to 
men but stops short of asking for a political voice (i.e., the vote)? 


e> Junipero Serra’s Baja California Diary 


Introduction 


Junipero Serra was born in 1713 on the island of Majorca, located off the 
coast of Spain. In 1737, Serra was ordained a priest in the Franciscan Order, 
and, at the age of thirty-five, he left for the New World with a group of 
fellow Franciscans to work as missionaries in New Spain (now Mexico). 
While he was there, the Spanish began expanding northward into what is 
today the U.S. state of California. They hoped to expand their region of 
influence and prevent Russia and Great Britain from making any claims to 
the land first. Additionally, Spain hoped to Christianize the native 
population in order to save souls and establish cultural connections. Serra, 
who had only interacted with Native Americans who were already 
converted to Catholicism, jumped at the opportunity to proselytize to native 
people who had never encountered missionaries before. During his nearly 
four-month trip from Baja California to San Diego in 1769, Serra kept a 
diary of his experiences. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Describe the context in which this journal was created. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the Spanish expand northward? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
As a personal journal, Serra likely did not intend for a wide audience 


to read his work. Does this make it more or less valid as a historical 
source? 


Vocabulary 


gentiles (n): 
American 
Indians who 
had not 
converted to 
Christianity 


neophytes 
(n): baptized 
American 
Indians who 
were a part of 
Serra’s group 


mass (n): 
Catholic 
ceremony of 
worship 


Senor 
Gobernador: 
a title given to 
appointed 
leaders in 
New Spain 


Text 
May 28, 1769 


Sunday. Before we left, some gentiles approached 
us. These were the same gentiles that the soldiers, 
who were keeping watch over the animals, had 
seen. Nearby they had about twelve small huts, 
which were placed close together. Our neophytes 
immediately set out to bring them back to us. A 
huge shouting match erupted between the gentiles 
and the neophytes. Several times the gentiles 
threatened to attack the neophytes no matter how 
much our Indians spoke about peace. In the end, 
they brought them back, but the gentiles were so 
angry that there was no way to calm them down. 
It was time to say Mass. The soldiers formed a 
circle to hear Mass and placed the gentiles in the 
middle of the circle for the duration of the Mass. 
After Mass had ended, another large number of 
gentiles arrived and the shouting continued. The 
first group, which consisted of four gentiles, was 
given food before and after Mass. They all took 
out their pipes and began to smoke. After we told 
them they could leave on good terms, they joined 
the others and soon there were more than forty of 
them. There was no way to quiet them down or 
separate them. According to our interpreters, the 
gentiles were saying that we should not go on 
ahead but rather go back and that they wanted to 
fight. We spent a long and difficult time trying to 
get them to leave peacefully, but it was to no 
avail. We feared that there would be blood shed. 
The Senor Gobernador ordered four soldiers, 
armed and mounted on horseback to line up as a 
means of forcing the Indians to retreat. They 


Vocabulary 


Text 


refused to leave, even with this tactic. One soldier 
then fired a shot into the air and shortly after, 
another soldier did the same. The Indians then 
began to flee and our men loaded up the pack 
train so we could continue on our journey. . . . 


June 23, 1769.... 


Vocabulary 


rancheria 
(n): a native 
village 


comportment 
(n): behavior 


Text 


A large rancheria of gentiles lives right here. The 
time we have spent with them has been most 
pleasurable. ‘Their beautiful physique, 

won all our hearts. They presented us with fish 
and clams. They went out in their small canoes to 
fish just for us. They danced in their own way for 
us and told us to sleep here for two nights. When 
we would say things to them in Spanish, they 
would repeat what we said very clearly. In short, 
all of the gentiles have pleased me, but these 
gentiles in particular have captured my heart. The 
only thing that has caused them great fear and 
amazement are the mules. When the gentiles are 
in our midst, they feel very secure. But if they see 
the mules approaching, they all tremble and shout 
“mula, mula” (since they had heard us call the 
animals by that name) and want to run off until 
spot does not appear to have any other use than 
that of serving as a rancheria, therefore, for the 
record we shall call it the Rancheria de San Juan. 
The women cover themselves up discreetly but 
the men are naked, like all the other men. They 
carry their quivers, which are usually painted, on 
their shoulders. Most of them wear on their head a 
type of crown made of otter skin or some other 
fine fur. Their hair is cut in the shape of a short 
wig and is covered with white mud—all done 
very cleanly. May God grant them such 
cleanliness of the soul. Amen. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the Spanish and their neophytes attempt to do with the 
“gentiles”? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Where did the Spanish soldiers place the “gentiles” during Mass? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Apart from the Franciscan priests and the neophytes, who else was 
present in this expedition? What might this reveal? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
What did the soldiers do in order to make the “gentiles” retreat? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Serra describe the native people? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the Indians react whenever they saw mules? What might this 
reveal? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What elements of cultural blending between Native Americans and the 
Spanish missionaries are present in this source? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


These two entries describe two very different interactions with natives. 
What do these interactions reveal about the Spanish encounters with 
American Indians? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In 1542, Bartolomé de Las Casas, a Spanish priest, wrote the following 
excerpt to describe natives in the New World and the Spanish’s 
treatment of them: 


The natives are capable of Morality or Goodness and very 
apt to receive the principles of Catholic Religion; nor are 
they averse to Civility and good Manners . . . I myself have 
heard the Spaniards themselves (who dare not assume the 
Confidence to deny the good Nature in them) declare, that 
there was nothing wanting in them for the acquisition of 
eternal grace, but the sole Knowledge and Understanding of 
the Deity. ... 


The Spaniards first assaulted the innocent Sheep, so 
qualified by the Almighty, like most cruel tigers, wolves, 
and lions, hunger-starved, studying nothing, for the space of 
Forty Years, after their first landing, but the Massacre of 
these Wretches, whom they have so inhumanely and 


barbarously butchered and harassed with several kinds of 
Torments, never before known, or heard (of which you shall 
have some account in the following Discourse) that of Three 
Millions of Persons, which lived in Hispaniola itself, there is 
at present but the inconsiderable remnant of scarce Three 
Hundred. 


Consider Las Casas’ account and Serra’s account of the natives’ 
character and the Spanish treatment of the natives. What similarities 
and differences do you notice? 


Acts of Parliament 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain the major acts of Parliament in the 
1760s and 1770s by creating a poster and participating in a gallery 
walk. 

e Students will be able to analyze the reactions of North American 
colonists to various acts of the British parliament in the 1760s and 
1770s to assess the impact of these laws. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Acts of Parliament 

e Handout B: Excerpts from Acts of Parliament 

e Handout C: Poster Planning, Graphic Organizer, and Conclusion 
Questions 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson as the foundation for the Stamp Act Resistance Narrative, 
The Boston Massacre Narrative, and The Boston Tea Party Narrative. 


Lesson Materials: 
Chart paper/poster boards and markers 
Facilitation Notes: 


Chart paper for each of the group posters should be hung around the room 
ahead of time. The number of posters, therefore, should also be determined 
ahead of time. Depending on the number of students in the class, and 
therefore how many groups of two or three are needed, certain acts may be 
left out of this lesson at the teacher’s discretion. For example, a class of 21 
may only be split into 7 groups of 3, or a class of 18 may be split into 9 
groups of 2. Likewise, some classes may require two of each group; for 
example, a class of 28 may be split into 14 groups of 2, with each act of 
Parliament being covered by 2 groups. This will allow a large number of 


students to participate in the gallery walk at their own pace without 
crowding each poster. 


If students typically struggle with primary source documents at this point in 
the year, the teacher may choose to model one of the Acts of Parliament and 
the poster creation process for the class. Read the act aloud (or have a 
higher-level student read it), and have the class follow along and annotate. 
Students should defend their annotations and be walked through this 
process as well, and collaborate as a class to construct a sample poster for 
that act. This process should be allotted 10-15 minutes, and the lesson 
times should be adjusted accordingly. 


Students should be assigned to heterogeneous pairs or trios. For lower-level 
students, a differentiation option is to only require completing some of the 
Acts of Parliament around the room. For example, students may be required 
to only complete five posters, instead of all eight. The least significant acts 
in students’ mastery of this lesson include the Stamp Act (they can learn 
this content through the Stamp Act narrative), the Quartering Act, the 
Boston Port Act, or the Tea Act (they will likely learn this content through 
the Boston Tea Party narrative). 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


If students finish their poster early and there are remaining groups (see 
Facilitation Notes), students can complete a poster for a second act of 
Parliament. 


If time allows, students can also be introduced to the Boston Tea Party and 
Boston Massacre narratives from Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness before reading about the Boston Port Act and the Quartering 
Act. Students can also read the Stamp Act narrative to gain a greater 
background. 


¢ The Sugar Act, 1764 full text: 


e The Stamp Act, 1765 full text: 
http://avalon.law.yale.edu/18th century/stamp act _1765.asp 


e¢ The Declaratory Act, 1766 full text: 


e The Boston Port Act, 1774 full text: 
http://avalon.law.yale.edu/18th century/boston port act.asp 
e¢ The Quartering Act, 1774 full text: 


Other laws and acts that could be included for an extension: 


e The Quartering Act, 1765: 


e The Administration of Justice Act, 1774: 
http://avalon.law.yale.edu/18th century/admin of justice act.asp 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-15 min) 


1. Students will answer the Warm-Up question on Handout A: Acts of 
Parliament: “Describe the relationship between the American colonies and 
the British government in 1763, at the end of the French and Indian War.” 


2. Lead a discussion to refresh students’ knowledge about the relationship 
between Great Britain and its colonies by the end of 1763. Ask students 
follow-up questions such as: 


e What is Parliament? Is the relationship between the colonies and the 
king different from that of the colonies and Parliament? How so? 

e What were the consequences of salutary neglect in the colonies prior to 
the French and Indian War? 


e¢ What are the cultural values of the colonies? What was important to 
colonial identity? Where did these values come from? 

e What are the consequences of war? What happens afterwards? For 
example, wars cost money, which then needs to be replenished. 


II. Exploration (35—40 min) 


1. Assign all students a number from 1 to 7 (or however many acts will be 
used). Students should then move to be seated by number with their 
assigned partners to read and annotate the corresponding act of Parliament 
excerpt on Handout B: Excerpts from Acts of Parliament according to 
the directions on Handout A: Acts of Parliament. 


a. Box words or phrases that represent cultural values of the colonies or 
colonial identity. 

b. Circle words or phrases that represent cultural values of Great Britain 
or English identity. 

c. Underline evidence of the text that demonstrates how this would act 
would be harmful to the colonies. 

d. Students will then answer the Analysis Questions on Handout A: Acts 
of Parliament. 


3. Using Handout C: Poster Planning, Graphic Organizer, and 
Conclusion Questions students will plan their poster creation as a group. 
Each group will use chart paper to create a poster to display the following 
information: 


a. The date and name of their act of Parliament 
b. Summary of the act in 10 words or fewer 

c. Most significant quote from the act 

d. A visual to help others remember this act 


4. Students will then use chart paper and markers to create a poster to 
display the key information about their assigned act. 


III. Application (15—20 min) 


Using Handout C: Poster Planning, Graphic Organizer, and Conclusion 
Questions, students will participate in a gallery walk of the other groups’ 
posters to record information in the chart. Students will visit each poster 
and complete the information on the chart for each act. Students should 
work with their peers to complete the final question in the chart at each 
poster. Depending on the number of students in the class, the amount of 
time students have at each poster may be limited and students can be rotated 
by setting a timer. Alternatively, students can move through this section of 
the lesson at their own pace. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—10 min) 


Students will answer the Conclusion Questions on Handout C: Poster 
Planning, Graphic Organizer, and Conclusion Questions. 


Abigail Adams: "Remember the Ladies" Mini DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine gender roles during the time of the American 
Revolution by analyzing excerpts from the letters of John and Abigail 
Adams written between 1775 and 1776. 

e Students will systematically analyze primary sources by answering 
comprehension questions for each document. 

e Students will write a thesis statement that responds to a document- 
based question prompt. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Abigail Adams: “Remember the Ladies” Mini DBQ 
Packet 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with the Mercy Otis Warren Narrative and the Judith 
Sargent Murray Primary Source “On the Equality of the Sexes” to allow 
students to discuss gender roles and expectations in the founding period. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Abigail Adams’s letters to her husband can be compared with the writings 
of Mercy Otis Warren Narrative and Judith Sargent Murray Primary Source. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


To set the stage for the correspondence they are about to analyze, ask 
students to recall what was happening in July 1775 in Boston, MA. 


Students should recall that, in the siege of Boston, which occurred from 
April 1775 through March 1776, British troops controlled the city and the 
port of Boston. The city was the scene of frequent protests and high tension 
between the British occupiers and Boston residents who opposed their 
presence. 


Direct the students to the introduction in the document packet to introduce 
the relationship of John and Abigail Adams. Their correspondence during 
this time allows us to consider how these events affected the everyday lives 
of the people living at the time. 


II. Exploration (20—40 min) 


Have students, working in small groups, analyze Document 1: John to 
Abigail, John to Abigail, July 7, 1775, and October 29, 1775, answer the 
questions that accompany the letter excerpts. After they have worked 
through this document, have students move on to do the same thing with the 
remaining documents in sequence. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


After small groups have worked through the documents, lead a class 
discussion of questions such as: 


e What was the overall tone of John and Abigail’s correspondence? 
What does this reveal about their relationship? 

e What specific passages in these letters reflect “job responsibilities” of 
women at the time of the revolution? 

¢ How did Abigail Adams respond to these responsibilities? Point to 
specific passages from the document to support your answer. 

e In what ways does this conception of the proper role of women reflect 
inconsistencies? 

e How should the Declaration of Independence and/or the Constitution 
have “remembered the ladies?” 

e How should the documents have remembered other marginalized 
groups, such as American Indians, enslaved individuals, and 
indentured servants? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Have each student write a thesis statement to the Mini DBQ prompt: 
Analyze the impact of the nascent American Revolution on the status of 


women. 


The Path to Independence 


Lesson Objectives: 


This lesson will walk students through the various declarations made by the 
colonists, leading up to the Declaration of Independence. Students will: 


Evaluate calls for resistance against Britain and how they appealed to 
the rights of British subjects, the rights of the individual, local 
traditions of self-rule, and the ideas of the Enlightenment. 

Explore how ideas about democracy, freedom, and individualism are 
expressed in some of documents that chronicle the steps toward 
independence. 

Analyze the colonists’ changing goals over time with respect to their 
relationship to Great Britain. 


Resources: 


4,1776 

Handout B: The Path to Independence Graphic Organizer 

Handout C: Resolutions of the Continental Congress: Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances, October 19, 1765 

Handout D: Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental 
Congress, October 14,1774 

Handout E: Journals of the Continental Congress: Petition to the King, 


Handout G: Proclamation of Rebellion, August 23, 1775 
Handout H: The Path to Independence Timeline 
Handout I: Discussion Questions and Exit Ticket 


Chapter Resources: 


Stamp Act Resistance Narrative 
The Boston Massacre Narrative 
The Boston Tea Party Narrative 


Primary Source 
e Thomas Paine, Common Sense, 1776 Primary Source 


Additional Resources: 


e Declaration of Rights and Grievances: 
http://www.loc. gov/teachers/classroommaterials/presentationsandactivi 
ties/presentations/timeline/amrev/rebelln/rights.html 
¢ The Olive Branch Petition: 
http://avalon.law.yale.edu/18th_ century/contcong_07-08-75.asp 
e The Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of Taking Up Arms: 
e The Proclamation of Rebellion: 
http://www. britannia.com/history/docs/procreb.html 
e Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental Congress: 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson after students have read the Stamp Act Resistance Narrative, 
The Boston Massacre Narrative, and The Boston Tea Party Narrative. This 
lesson should be followed by the Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of 
Independence Narrative and the Thomas Paine, Common Sense, 1776 
Primary Source analysis 


Facilitation Notes: 


Groups should be assigned ahead of time to ensure appropriate grouping 
strategies for your classroom. If desired, roles such as Researcher, Reader, 
Time Keeper, and Presenter can be assigned, or students can choose roles 
within groups. Sufficient board space should be reserved to allow students 
to write on the timeline. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


1. At the beginning of class, have a student volunteer read aloud the passage 
on Handout A: Key Excerpts from the Declaration of Independence, 


July 4, 1776. Then, give students a few minutes to individually jot down 
their answers to the Review Questions below the excerpt. 


2. Call on several students to give their responses to the review questions 
and correct any misunderstandings before moving on to the next activity. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Note: 40 min: 25 min to explore individual documents in small groups; 15 
min for groups to report on their documents and for the class to fill in the 
graphic organizer 


1. Divide your class into five groups. Assign each group one of the 
following documents. Students will work in their groups to identify British 
actions, the purpose of the document, the argument being made in the 
document, the audience, references to natural rights, and the tone of their 
assigned documents. 


¢ Handout C: Resolutions of the Continental Congress: Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances, October 19, 1765 

¢ Handout D: Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental 
Congress, October 14, 1774 

e Handout E: Journals of the Continental Congress: Petition to the King, 
July 5, 1775 (Olive Branch Petition excerpts) 

e Handout F: The Declaration of the Causes and Necessity for Taking 
Up Arms, July 6, 1775 (excerpts) 

e Handout G: The Proclamation of Rebellion, August 23, 1775 


2. Each group should answer the following questions on Handout B: The 
Path to Independence Graphic Organizer for their assigned document. 


a. What actions of the British government precipitated the publication of 
the document? 

b. What is the purpose of the document? 

c. What argument is being made in the document? 

d. Who is the audience for the document? 


e. If applicable, give at least two examples of a concern for natural rights 
or other Enlightenment ideals in this document. 

f. Describe the overall tone of this document, using no more than three 
words. 


3. Each group will present the answers about their document to the class in 
chronological order. They should add the name and date of their document, 
the actions that precipitated the document, and the description of the 
document’s tone above the timeline in Handout H: The Path to 
Independence Timeline. As each group presents, students will add the 
details to their own timeline on Handout H: The Path to Independence 
Timeline. 


4. After each group presents, have the class decide on one additional 
description of the effect of the document and write this below the timeline. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


Once each group has presented, allow students about five minutes to answer 
the following questions individually, filling in Handout I: Discussion 
Questions and Exit Ticket: 


1. How does the colonists’ argument change over time? (continuity and 
change over time) 


2. What elements of the colonists’ argument form a consistent thread among 
the documents? (continuity and change over time) 


3. How do British actions affect the tone of the documents? Use at least two 
actions as specific examples. (causation) 


4. To what extent were the colonists justified in the course of action 
demonstrated from 1765 to 1776? (argument development) 


5. Which document demonstrates the largest shift in the colonial 
government’s attitude toward the British? Explain. 


After students have jotted down their responses to these questions, hold a 
whole-class discussion in which several students share their responses for 
each of the five discussion questions. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Have students complete the final statements on Handout I: Discussion 
Questions and Exit Ticket as an exit ticket: 6. Name at least three 
elements of the Declaration of Independence that are seen in the earlier 
documents. 7. The most important similarity among the documents from 
1765 to 1776 is . 8. The most important difference 
among the documents is 


Constitutional Convention 
Lesson Objectives: 


By the end of the lesson, students will explain to what extent the 
Constitution achieved a “more perfect Union” and a government better able 
to govern and protect natural rights, compared with the Articles of 
Confederation. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: The Constitutional Convention 
e Handout B: Constitution Strips 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with The Constitutional Convention Narrative and after 
students have done The Articles of Confederation, 1781 Primary Source 
activity. 


Recommended Extensions: 
Possible closing discussion questions: 


1. Why did the political ideas shift during the time between the drafting of 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution? 


2. The next step in the process was for the state legislatures to individually 
ratify the Constitution. What concerns might the delegates to the state 
conventions have had about this new form of government? 


3. To what extent did the Articles of Confederation secure the purposes of 
government as outlined in the Declaration of Independence? To what extent 
did the new Constitution do so? 


Chapter Resources: 


e The Constitutional Convention Narrative 
e The Ratification Debate on the Constitution Narrative 


e Is the Constitution a Proslavery Document? Point-Counterpoint 
Additional Resources: 


e Articles of Confederation full text: 

° The Constitution of the United States full text: _ 
https://www.archives. gov/founding-docs/constitution-transcript 

¢ Handout C: Principles and Virtues Glossary 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 


Students will independently answer the four questions on Handout A: The 
Constitutional Convention. If possible, students can refer to the Articles 
of Confederation itself to support their answers. 


1. Reflect on the Primary Source analysis of the Articles of Confederation. 
The Articles of Confederation were drafted shortly after the Declaration of 
Independence. How does the design of this system of government attempt 

to prevent the tyranny against which the drafters were fighting? 


2. The Articles were drafted during a time of conflict, not a time of peace. 
What impact might this have had on the design of the confederation? 


3. What challenges did the framers of the Articles of Confederation face in 
crafting a national government for all thirteen colonies? 


4. To what extent does the system resulting from the Articles of 
Confederation seem like it would be an effective system of government? 
Explain your response. 


The teacher will prompt students for their responses to the questions in a 
class discussion, with particular time and attention spent on the last two 
questions to ensure all students understand the underlying deficiencies of 
the Articles of Confederation as well as the reasons for the design of the 
Articles. The teacher will then conclude the discussion with the main 
question of the lesson, “How did the Constitution seek to solve the 
problems of the Articles of Confederation?” 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


1. Students will read the first four paragraphs of The Constitutional 
Convention Narrative and use Handout A: The Constitutional 
Convention. As they read, students should write down deficiencies of the 
Articles of Confederation that are noted in the text, using the first column of 
the chart on the Lesson Handout. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Only the first four paragraphs of the Constitutional Convention Narrative 
are required for this activity, so students can approach this part with the 
greatest inquiry. The remainder of the narrative can be assigned to provide 
scaffolding to the conclusion of the lesson, as an extension activity, or as a 
homework assignment. Students will not be required to answer the 
questions in the Narrative handout as part of this activity. 


Differentiation Strategies: 


Students can work in heterogeneous pairs to complete the activity. Students 
can also first annotate the text by underlining deficiencies of the Articles of 
Confederation, then transferring what they underlined to the chart in 
Handout A. A variation on the activity is for students to identify a modern 
problem affecting the US, and then try to use the Articles to solve that 
problem. 


2. The teacher will provide each pair of students a set of Constitution 
Excerpt Strips. In pairs, students will read each strip and evaluate to see if it 
is an appropriate solution to the issue listed on their chart. If so, they will 
write the article and section number in the middle column of their chart. 
There is not necessarily a one-to-one correlation in terms of certain sections 
of the Constitution pairing with the issues of the Articles of Confederation 
(see answer key). Therefore, students may use some strips or sections more 
than once and some not at all. Students should be reminded of this and 
encouraged to challenge each other if they disagree. This is not necessarily 
a “matching” activity but a method of organization and finding solutions, 
more akin to a scavenger hunt. 


3. Once students find a solution to a problem on their chart, they will 
analyze that solution for constitutional principles. They will list any that 
apply in the third column on the chart. 


Facilitation Notes: 


¢ Depending on student background and familiarity with constitutional 
principles, it would be useful for students to have access to Handout C: 
Principles and Virtues Glossary. 

e In advance of the lesson, the Constitution excerpt strips should be cut 
apart, laminated, and organized so that each pair of students has one 
set of excerpt strips. 

e The teacher should monitor students’ responses during part 1 of the 
Exploration to ensure students are sufficiently evaluating the potential 
problems related to the Articles of Confederation. For lower-level 
groups, prompting questions may assist in determining these issues or 
checking for understanding (e.g., “Why would the inability to tax be a 
deficiency with a federal government?”). If the chart does not list the 
proper problems, students will not be able to complete the second step 
of the activity, identifying the Constitution’s solutions. 

e If time allows, the teacher should facilitate a discussion about the 
problems of the Articles of Confederation, prompting students to 
analyze why each problematic feature poses a challenge to the 
implementation of government. Example discussion questions include: 


o Why might a unicameral legislature be considered problematic? 

o What purpose does a judiciary serve? What problems might arise 
from the absence of one? 

o How does a government ensure that it is sustainable over time? 
What does a government need to function in a variety of 
circumstances? 


e Strips help students organize their thoughts without committing to a 
conclusion as they proceed through the activity, thus allowing them to 
grapple more deeply with the question, “How did the Constitution seek 
to solve the problems of the Articles of Confederation?” Students 
should not work alone in this activity unless necessary, because 
conversations about the placement of certain strips will prompt debate 


and disagreement, which assists students in processing their 
understanding of the documents and issues. 


III. Application (15 min) 
Students will answer eight “Drawing Conclusions” questions: 


1. How did the weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation ultimately lead 
to the crafting of the Constitution? 


2. How did the Constitution address those weaknesses? 


3. How did the context of the drafting of the Constitution differ from that of 
the Articles of Confederation? 


4. How did this context and the framers’ experience under the Articles 
influence the drafting of the Constitution? 


5. What social, political, or economic problems apparent under the Articles 
of Confederation were not addressed by the original Constitution? 


6. Why do you think these problems remained? 


7. Which groups of society represent the missing voice in “We, the 
People”? To what extent are these groups excluded from the Constitution of 
1787? 


8. What constitutional principles were evident in the revisions made to the 
United States government? 


If students are not familiar with the concept of the missing voice, this 
should be explained in advance of students’ completion of the question as a 
whole group. This is a strategy in which students consider the perspectives 
not evident in the document. In this case, the missing voice of the 
Constitution might include slaves, women, free African Americans, 
American Indians, and those who do not own land, for example. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (20 min) 


Students will write a paragraph in response to the Evaluation question, “To 
what extent did the Constitution achieve a ‘more perfect Union’ and a 
government better able to govern and protect natural rights?” Students 
should provide a clear thesis statement and support their argument with 
evidence from the Articles of Confederation, the portion of the Narrative 
that was used in the activity, or the Constitution. If necessary, students 
could complete this portion of the lesson for homework. An alternate form 
of assessment is to have students develop political cartoons that illustrate 
the similarities and differences between the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution, as well as highlighting relevant constitutional principles. 


Argumentation: The Process of Compromise 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to summarize the main ideas behind the major 
compromises at the Constitutional Convention by reading a scholarly 
analysis of the event and answering questions. 

e Students will reflect on the historian’s process for creating an argument 
by examining and evaluating the data on the Quill Project website, 
which summarizes the complex activity of the Constitutional 
Convention. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Warm-Up Scenario and Reflection Questions 


of 1787 
e Handout C: The Quill Project: The Process of Compromise 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson after reading The Constitutional Convention Narrative 
and/or the Constitutional Convention Lesson. 


Lesson Materials: 


Computers to access www.quillproject.net; headphones for watching 
introductory video 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson acknowledges the main ideas and huge significance of the 
outcomes of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and asks students to 
consider the process by which the compromises of the convention were 
achieved. It offers insight into the historian’s craft of interpreting history 
based on the clues left behind by those who lived though the event. Over 
the past several years, the Quill Project at Pembroke College, Oxford, has 
used data analysis to better understand the process of negotiation that 


resulted in the compromises of the Constitution. It is recommended that 
students are familiar with the context and figures involved at the 
Convention before participating in this activity. 


Additional Resources: 


¢ A good narrative account of the Constitutional Convention is Richard 
R. Beeman’s Plain, Honest Men: The Making of the American 
Constitution. New York: Random House, 2009. 

e A more recent volume, that covers the period of the Convention and 
the struggle for Ratification, and which covers the controversy over the 
shift of so much power to the Federal government is Michael J. 
Klarman’s The Framers Coup: The Making of the United States 
Constitution. New York: Oxford University Press, 2016. 

e A thorough examination of the history of the most important account 
of the Convention is offered in Mary Sarah Bilder’s Madison’s Hand: 
Revising the Constitutional Convention. Boston: Harvard University 
Press, 2015. 

e This source discusses delegate James Wilson’s role in the Convention, 
especially as a leading member of the Committee of Detail, from 
which almost half the text of the final Constitution originates: Ewald, 
William. “James Wilson and the Drafting of the Constitution.” 
University of Pennsylvania Journal of Constitutional Law. 10 (2008): 
901-1009. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10-15 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Warm-Up Scenario and Reflection Questions to 
students. Allow students to answer the questions individually or discuss 
with a partner or small group. After a few minutes, call the class together 
and lead a brief class discussion on student responses and comments. 


Transition the conversation to providing context for the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. The delegates gathered in Philadelphia for an 
extremely important task but had no real rules or guidelines for how they 
would accomplish this task. In this activity, students will consider not only 
the momentous decisions reached by the delegates at the Constitutional 


Convention but also the process by which they debated, discussed, and, 
ultimately, compromised to create a document that has guided the United 
States for over 200 years. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Distribute Handout B: Background Essay and Questions: The Great 
Compromise of 1787. Have students read the essay and answer the 
questions that follow. Collect student responses for a grade or discuss when 
students have completed them, as best suits your classroom. 


III. Application (25-30 min) 


*Students need access to computers* Students should explore The Quill 
Project website and complete the Handout C: The Quill Project: The 
Process of Compromise. Note that students will watch an introductory 
video and should have headphones available. Alternatively, play the video 
for the class and then allow students to explore the site individually, in 
pairs, or in small groups. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 
Have students respond to one of the following prompts: 
Option A: The Writer 


The Constitution has often been called a “Bundle of Compromises.” To 
what extent and in what ways is this description accurate? How does the 
work of the Quill Project illustrate the complexity of the compromise 
process? 


Option B: The Artist 


The scholars at the Quill Project have created several visualizations to allow 
users to appreciate the complexity and detail of the work behind creating 
the U.S. Constitution. Create your own annotated illustration or cartoon that 
depicts the process of compromise that occurred in Philadelphia in 1787, 


rooted in the data provided by the Quill Project. Your illustration should 
also indicate how the Quill Project’s work challenges the traditional 
historical narrative of the Convention’s work being a blend of the Virginia 
and New Jersey Plans. 


Federalist/Anti-Federalist Debate on Congress's Powers of Taxation DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will systematically analyze primary sources by answering 
targeted sourcing and comprehension questions for each document. 

e Students will articulate the main arguments over the power of taxation 
used in the Federalist/Anti-Federalist debate by writing a thesis 
statement that responds to the following prompt: Evaluate the 
arguments for and against entrusting a national legislature with the 
power of taxation. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Federalist/Anti-Federalist Document Packet 
Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with The Ratification Debate on the Constitution Narrative 
and the Were the Anti-Federalists Unduly Suspicious or Insightful Political 
Thinkers? Point-Counterpoint to have students analyze the debate between 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists. 


Facilitation Notes: 


This DBQ builds on skills used in analyzing documents in the Benjamin 
Franklin: The First American? DBQ in the previous unit by including 
targeted questions for each document. Six documents are used in this DBQ 
with the goal of working students up to interpreting seven documents that 
mimic the AP Exam format in future DBQ lessons. Teachers may choose to 
use the provided questions as scaffolds for students or remove them, as best 
suits their teaching situation. The documents may be used in isolation or in 
combinations as the teacher sees fit. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e http://teachingamericanhistory.org/fed-antifed/ 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Instruct students to consider the warm-up questions on the student handout. 
Students may write down their answers, brainstorm with a partner, or 
conduct a brief discussion on each question. 


1. In creating a budget for yourself, what are your top priorities? (Answers 
will vary but may include phone, clothes, friends, gas/car, 
girlfriend/boyfriend, helping family, and so forth). 


2. If you were responsible not only for yourself but for running a country, 
what would your top priorities be for your budget? (Answers will vary but 
may education, health care, defense/military, energy, transportation, and so 
forth) 


3. How would you convince others that these causes are worth paying for? 
Answers will vary. 


Have students read the introduction paragraph or read aloud with them to 
set up the DBQ exercise. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Have students work individually or in groups as best suits your teaching 
situation to read the following documents and answer the comprehension 
and sourcing questions as they go along. 


III. Application (15-20 min) 


Redirect students to the prompt: Evaluate the arguments for and against 
entrusting a national legislature with the power of taxation. Have 
students work individually to use highlighters to mark evidence in the 
documents provided, indicating support for the position they choose. Next, 
have students complete the last step in the packet to construct a thesis 
statement individually or in groups, as best suits your teaching situation. 


IV. Conclusion (5 min) 


Solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using the 
following questions: 


e Does the thesis answer the question without simply restating the 
prompt? 

e Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

¢ Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Is the thesis supported by evidence from the documents? 

e Is the thesis supported by evidence on the topic outside of the 
documents (your own background knowledge of the Federalist/Anti- 
Federalist debate and ratification of the Constitution)? 


State Constitution Comparison 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will explain how state constitutions addressed the rights and 
responsibilities of citizens, and how they exhibited constitutional 
principles. 

e Students will compare and contrast important elements of the new 
state constitutions written in the former colonies during the period 
from 1776 to 1780. 


Resources: 


Handout A: New State Constitutions 


e Handout C: Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1776 (excerpts) 


Handout D: Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780 (excerpts) 
e Handout E: State Constitution Comparison 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson following direct instruction in the constitutional principles 
that the British colonies derived from their experience and their legal and 
constitutional history. This instruction should include, but not necessarily be 
limited to, natural rights, rule of law, popular sovereignty, republicanism, 
separation of powers, and checks and balances. 


Lesson Materials: 


Provide markers and chart paper for the conclusion/assessment activity, or, 
alternatively, computer access so that students may develop a slideshow to 
visually represent a comparison of the three state constitutions. 


Facilitation Notes: 


After the Warm-Up Activity, you will divide your class into three groups 
and assign each of them to read one of the three state constitution excerpts. 
You might choose to have your students read their assigned excerpt as 


homework to allow more time for comparison and discussion time during 
class. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e Have students display their posters or slideshows for a gallery walk in 
the classroom or adjacent hallway. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 


Working either independently, in small groups, or through whole-class 
instruction, students read the background essay, Handout A: New State 
Constitutions, and answer the Review Questions. 


II. Exploration (15 min) 


Divide the class into three Exploration groups and assign each group to read 
one of the state constitution excerpts: Handout B: Constitution of 
Virginia, 1776 (excerpts), Handout C: Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
1776 (excerpts), or Handout D: Constitution of Massachusetts, 1780 
(excerpts). Then, each group will work together to answer the Review 
Activities for their assigned handout. 


III. Application (20 min) 


After groups have completed the Review Activities, use a jigsaw (or 
similar) strategy to rearrange the groups. Each new group should include at 
least one student who worked with each of the three state constitutions. 
Students will share their information and fill in Handout E: State 
Constitution Comparison within their Application small groups. Take care 
that students are actually discussing how each constitution demonstrates 
each of the principles as they complete the graphic organizer. Have them 
conclude the Application activity by listing at least three similarities and 
three differences among the three state constitutions, as directed at the end 
of Handout E. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (20 min) 


Students, working in their Application groups, will use the markers and 
chart paper to illustrate their comparisons through a visual representation. 
Alternatively, they could develop a slideshow using computers. The visual 
representation could be in the form of cartoons, stick figures, or other 
images. The visual representation must contain the following elements for 
each constitution: 


a. Name of state, date of constitution 

b. Purpose of government 

c. Rights guaranteed 

d. Legislative branch 

e. Executive branch 

f. Judicial branch 

g. Constitutional principles demonstrated 


Argumentation: Self-Interest or Republicanism? 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to evaluate competing explanations of the 
motives of the Constitution’s framers by reading a scholarly analysis 
of those interpretations and answering questions to evaluate and 
compare them. 


e Students will reflect on the historian’s process for creating an argument 


by examining and evaluating the data. 
Resources: 


e Handout A: Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States 1913 

¢ Handout B: Essay: What Principles Motivated the Founders: 
Economic Self-Interest or Republicanism? 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson following The Ratification Debate on the Constitution 
Narrative. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students need access to computers or mobile devices for the Warm-Up 
Activity. 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson asks students to consider the ways historians interpret the 
motives of the framers of the U.S. Constitution. It is recommended that 
students are familiar with the context and figures involved at the 
Constitutional Convention before participating in this activity. 


Additional Resources: 


e Beard, Charles A. An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States (1913). Wikisource. 


https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/An Economic Interpretation of the C 
onstitution of the United States 

e GreatSeal.com: http://greatseal.com/overview.html, 
http://greatseal.com/mottoes/seclorum.html, 
http://greatseal.com/dollar/hawfdr.html 

e Heckelman, Jac C., and Keith L. Dougherty. “Personality Interests at 
the Constitutional Convention: New Tests of the Beard Thesis.” 2009. 
https://pdfs.semanticscholar.org/927d/5clacd63e814cd5f406eef93d5a8 
5d37a322.pdf 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10-15 min) 


Students need access to computers or mobile devices to consult the website 
Great Seal (http://greatseal.com/index.html). 


Ask any students in class who have a one-dollar bill with them to take it out 
and examine the back, where they will find the Great Seal of the United 
States. Ask students to share and look on together with others who do not 
have a dollar and/or project an image of the Great Seal from 
http://greatseal.com/mottoes/seclorum.html so all can see. Call attention to 
the Latin motto below the unfinished pyramid: Novus Ordo Seclorum, 
meaning “A New Order of the Ages.” Point out features of interest 
regarding the creation of the Great Seal. 


Allow students to explore the website for a few minutes and tell them that 
historians have arrived at different conclusions regarding the motivations 
and significance of the Founding Era. What conclusion does the story of the 
Great Seal suggest regarding the Founders’ motivations? Encourage a brief 
discussion of students’ observations regarding what the Great Seal may 
reveal. This lesson will offer a contrasting explanation of the Founding, 
and, like this Warm-Up Activity, it deals with money: What motivated the 
framers at the Constitutional Convention? Were they wealthy elites 
trying to protect their privileged positions, or were they statesmen 
trying to develop a republican form of government that would 
withstand the problems that had brought down previous republics in 
world history—“a new order of the ages”? 


II. Exploration (20-30 min) 


Introduce the Beard thesis by having students read aloud the introduction on 
Handout A: Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. Have students read the handout and 
answer the questions individually or in small groups, as best suits your 
classroom. 


III. Application (25-30 min) 


Distribute Handout B: Essay: What Principles Motivated the Founders: 
Economic Self-Interest or Republicanism? Have students read the essay 
and answer the questions that follow. Collect student responses for a grade 
or discuss when students have completed them, as best suits your 
classroom. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 
Have students respond to one of the following prompts: 


Option A: To what extent were the Founders motivated by personal gain 
versus a desire to establish a new republican order of liberty? How 
important are their motives to later generations who seek to evaluate their 
work? Answer these questions in complete sentences using specific 
evidence to support your reasoning. 


Option B: Draw and annotate the Great Seal as if designed from a Beardian 
perspective. Below your illustration, compare your version of the Great 
Seal with the version that appears on the dollar bill. 


Option C: How should we remember the Founders? How can we use 
primary sources to come to a balanced and reasoned understanding of this 
or any other historical era, considering the good that flawed human beings 
did, considering their self-interested acts, and using what we learn to think 
and act wisely today? Answer these questions in complete sentences using 
specific evidence to support your reasoning. 


€ Unit 2 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 


resources from Unit 2 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 


Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

Handout B: Long Essay Options and Outline 

Handout C: Peer Feedback 

Handout D: Writing Reflection 

Handout E: Comparative Thesis Statements and Sentence Stems 


I. Warm-Up 


il 


Students will use Handout A: Long Essay Rubric and read through 
the rubric. Students should highlight the area of the rubric about which 
they feel most confident in one color, and highlight the area of the 
rubric about which they feel the least confident in a second color. 


. Students will share their responses with others until they have found a 


partner whose self-identified strength matches their weakness, or vice 
versa. 


. After students have found a partner, the teacher will lead a discussion 


on strengths and weaknesses, emphasizing that it’s important to 
recognize the skills students already have. Students should then set a 
goal for writing this Long Essay, responding to where they feel least 
confident or another area of the rubric that they want to focus on. 


II. Exploration 


1. Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options on Handout 
B: Long Essay Options and Outline for the essay questions. 

2. Each student should select one question to answer in Long Essay 
format, A or B. Using the outline, students should outline a response to 
the question of their choosing. Students can be provided Handout E: 
Comparative Thesis Statements and Sentence Stems for extra 
support in crafting sentences. 


III. Application 


1. Students should share their work with their partner from the warm-up 
by exchanging written outlines and reading their partner’s. At this 
time, students should not discuss or clarify their essay; rather, they 
should allow their partner to provide them with feedback on Handout 
C: Peer Feedback using the following Praise, Polish, and Pose 
method: 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was 
done well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can 
the essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are 
you confused by, or what do you want to know more about? 


2. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback 
with their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on 
each essay one at a time, spending approximately three minutes per 
outline. Students should have the opportunity to respond to their 
partner’s feedback or record any information necessary to improve 
their work. 

3. Students will then create an action plan for their individual outline, 
noting two or three specific steps they will take to improve it, on the 
basis of their peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. Students will write a full essay using their outline. 


2. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout D: Writing Reflection. This will take place in a future 
lesson. 
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Unit 2: Chapter 4 (1789-1800) 


Compelling Question: How can a nation stay unified despite 
divisions? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to analyze the foreign and domestic policies 
of the Washington and Adams administrations and evaluate the 
constitutional basis for those policies and the opposition to them. 

e Students will be able to describe and compare the shaping of a 
unified American identity across various regions, the reasons for 
continued regional differences, and the effects of unity or 
differences in responses to national issues. 


Resources: 


* George Washington in 
American Art Lesson 

e James Madison and the 
Bill of Rights Narrative 

e Actions of the First 
Congress Lesson 

e The Compromise of 1790 
Decision Point 

e Thomas Jefferson on the 
Compromise of 1790 
Primary Source 

¢ George Washington, First 
Inaugural Address, 1789 
Primary Source 

e The Judiciary Act of 1789 
Primary Source 


Supporting Question 1: What 
unified the thirteen former 
colonies as a new nation in 
1789? 


Supporting Question 2: What Resources: 
political, social and cultural 


issues caused internal divisions 
in the new nation? 


Supporting Question 3: 
How was the new nation 
challenged in its interactions 
with other nations? 


Benjamin Franklin and the 
First Abolitionist Petitions 
Narrative 

Eli Whitney_and the Cotton 
Gin Narrative 

The Founder's Failure to 
End Slavery Lesson (from 
mountvernon.org) 
Alexander Hamilton and 
the National Bank 
Narrative 

“Strict” or “Loose”: Was 
the National Bank 
Constitutional? Point- 
Counterpoint 

The National Bank Debate 
Lesson 

Robert Carter and 
Manumission Decision 
Point 

Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, 
Writings on the National 
Bank, _1785—1792 Primary 
Source 

Methods of Slave 
Resistance DBQ Lesson 


Resources: 


e The Global Impact of the 


American Revolution DBQ 
Lesson 

George Washington and 
the Proclamation of 
Neutrality Decision Point 


Supporting Question 4: How 
did the Washington and Adams 


Administrations respond to 
challenges? 


The Battle of Fallen 
Timbers Narrative 

The XYZ Affair and the 
Quasi-War with France 
Narrative 

The Jay Treaty Narrative 
The Royal Proclamation of 
1763 and the Treaty of 
New York,_1790 Primary 
Source 

The Jay Treaty,_1795 
Primary Source 
Pinckney’s Treaty, 1796 
Primary Source 

Cartoon Analysis: Property 
Protected—a la Francoise, 
1798 Primary Source 
Cartoon Analysis: 
Congressional Pugilists, 
1798 Primary Source 


Resources: 


¢ George Washington, 


Farewell Address, 1796 
Primary Source 

The Alien and Sedition 
Acts Narrative 
Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, 1798 and 
1799 Primary Source 
The Whiskey Rebellion: 
Unjust taxation or 
enforcing the rule of law? 
Point-Counterpoint 


e Be Washington: Whiskey 
Rebellion Lesson (from 
mountvernon.org) 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 4 Introductory Essay: 1789-1800 

e BRI Homework Help Video: Partisanship 

e Unit 2 Civics Connection: An Apple of Gold in a Frame of Silver 
Lesson (from mountvernon.org) 

¢ George Washington's Views on Slavery Lesson (from 
mountvernon.org) 

e Using Political Cartoons to Understand History Lesson (from 
mountvernon.org) 


Unit 2 Essay Activity: 

How can a nation stay unified despite divisions? 

Option B: Analyze the causes of the political divisions that 
emerged during the Washington and Adams administrations 
(1789-1801). 

As the newly established American government convened for the first 
time, the various economic, social, and political interests of the 
American nation immediately began testing the resiliency of the new 
Constitution. Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and 
secondary sources to analyze how the young United States of America 
developed unity and a sense of national identity despite the divisions 
that emerged in the 1790s. Assess students’ progress in understanding 
the compelling question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 2 Essay 
Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 


context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 4 Introductory Essay: 1789-1800 
By the end of this section, you will 


e Explain the context in which America gained independence and 
developed a sense of national identity 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Introduction 


In 1789, Americans had the opportunity to govern themselves under a new 
constitutional government ratified one year earlier, in 1788, after a 
contentious debate. Chosen unanimously by the Electoral College, George 
Washington was to serve as president and, with the other branches of 
government, achieve an expansive vision of the American republic. Having 
learned several lessons from the problems of the Articles of Confederation 
in the 1780s, Washington sought to build the nation with an energetic 
national government, a prosperous economy, and a strong national defense. 


Americans seemed poised for the national greatness Washington 
envisioned. Americans were primarily farmers but were engaged in a rising 
global commerce. The population was rapidly growing and expanding 
westward in search of new opportunities. They shared a belief in governing 
by their own consent without too much interference. They would defend 
their national interests against the machinations of the European powers but 
generally wanted to focus on internal development. 


The decade of the 1790s showed that the growth of the new nation faced 
many challenges. Though they shared a consensus of republican principles, 
Americans were divided over the application of those principles in domestic 
and foreign policy, and they interpreted the new Constitution differently. 


Sectional divisions and interests continued from the Confederation period. 
Americans even grappled with their identity and whether their allegiance 
should be given to local areas and states or to the national Union. Despite 
the universal condemnation of political parties as self-interested factions 
harmful to the public good, such parties quickly organized and divided 
Americans politically. European powers worked for the collapse of the 
American republic and threatened its borders in the West, plundered its 
shipping on the seas, and intervened in its politics. Other questions of 
justice and equality, particularly for American Indians and enslaved African 
Americans, challenged the country to live up to its principles. 


Creating the National Government 


On April 30, 1789, George Washington was inaugurated in a ceremony 
whose every detail conveyed both solemn dignity and an affirmation of 
republican principles. Dressed in a brown suit that represented republican 
simplicity, Washington took the oath of office on the balcony of Federal 
Hall so his fellow citizens might witness the event. He took seriously his 
constitutional duties to enforce the rule of law as executive and was 
conscious of setting the right tone and lasting precedents for the office. A 
congressional debate took place concerning presidential titles, and the 
members of the First Federal Congress ultimately settled on simply 
“President of the United States” rather than an elaborate monarchical title. 
(See the George Washington, First Inaugural Address, 1789 Primary 
Source.) 


Members of Congress assembled and began making laws for the new 
nation. The First Congress established federal courts and the treasury, state, 
and war departments, and the president appointed Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Knox, respectively, to head those 
departments, forming the first Cabinet ({link]). Congress passed taxes on 
imports to raise revenue for the new government. Fulfilling a promise made 
during the ratification process to add amendments to the Constitution 
protecting civil liberties, Representative James Madison loomed large in 
the First Congress. He was the primary author of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, which were ratified by three-quarters of the states in 
1791 and subsequently became known as the Bill of Rights. Leaders of the 


Quaker community delivered petitions to the first Congress in an effort to 
end the international slave trade and abolish slavery as violations of 
American principles. The petitions divided the body; ultimately, after 
contentious debates, they were shelved. (See the James Madison and the 
Bill of Rights Narrative.) 


(a) 


Washington set many precedents as the first president, including 
establishing a cabinet to advise him. This first cabinet consisted of 
three extremely capable statesmen: (a) Alexander Hamilton was 
secretary of the treasury; (b) Thomas Jefferson, secretary of state; and 
(c) Henry Knox, secretary of war. 


After Congress adjourned in late September, the president traveled 
throughout New England and later visited the South to help unite the 
different sections of the nation. Both personally as a land speculator and 
politically as a statesman, Washington was an advocate of developing the 
West and tying it to the Union. Meanwhile, settlers were flooding the 
frontier in the 1790s as Kentucky became a state in 1792 and Tennessee 
joined the Union in 1796. Other states in the Northwest Territory soon 
followed. The states entered the Union as equal states with the 
constitutional guarantee of a republican government. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Financial Plan 


Before adjourning, the first Congress requested that Secretary of the 
Treasury Hamilton make a report on the nation’s credit and an accounting 
of its massive war debts. In mid-January 1790, Hamilton submitted his 
report on public credit ([link]). He calculated the national government owed 
$42 million and the state governments owed a combined $25 million 
(though most southern states had paid much of their debt). He proposed that 
the federal government offer to redeem the debt certificates issued during 
the war, paying their face value to their current owners, mostly speculators 
who had bought up the certificates cheaply from the veterans who had 
originally owned them. He also proposed that the federal government 
assume the debts of the states. Through these actions, Hamilton hoped to 
get the American financial house in order and thus secure its international 
credit, win the allegiance of the merchant class, strengthen the national 
government, and lay the foundation for future growth of the market 
economy. 


KE PO R F 
SECRETARY or rnze TREASURY 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


(a) (b) 


As the first secretary of the treasury, (a) Alexander Hamilton, shown 
here in a 1792 portrait by John Trumbull, released (b) the “Report on 
Public Credit” in January 1790. 


The report set off a firestorm of debate in Congress. Southerners formed 
most of the opposition because they feared Hamilton’s propositions would 
lead to a centralizing of power in the national government and foster the 
growth of a moneyed aristocracy, standing armies, and tyranny. They also 
argued that it was unjust to reward already wealthy speculators. Madison 
countered Hamilton’s redemption plan with the idea of discrimination, 
meaning the government would pay both the veterans who had sold their 
certificates, who would receive face value, and the speculators who had 
bought them cheaply, who would receive the difference between face and 
market value. Congress concluded that Madison’s plan was impractical, 
however, and rejected it. Madison then led the charge against the 


assumption of state debt and managed to block it for months in the spring of 
1790. 


In June 1790, Jefferson hosted a dinner with Hamilton and Madison at 
which they hammered out a compromise. Madison allowed the assumption 
plan to pass and, in return, Hamilton supported establishing the national 
capital on the Potomac River after it had sat temporarily in Philadelphia for 
a decade. Although other negotiations contributed to their compromise, the 
dinner is believed to have resulted directly in the Compromise of 1790. 
Jefferson later regretted the deal because he felt he was duped into 
contributing to centralizing the American economy and government. (See 
The Compromise of 1790 Decision Point and the Thomas Jefferson on the 
Compromise of 1790 Primary Source.) 


Washington and French architect Pierre L’ Enfant had a grand vision for the 
new capital ([link]). They wanted to build grand radial avenues and 
majestic buildings that would convey a sense of power and purpose, like 
those of the great capitals of Europe. The capital was meant to unify 
Americans from different parts of the country with a sense of national 
identity, as well as being a great commercial center. 


(a) (b) 


A French émigré named Pierre L’Enfant and an American surveyor 
named Andrew Ellicott drew up plans for the “Federal City” that 
would bear Washington’s name. (a) In Ellicott’s 1791 revision to 

L’Enfant’s original plan, note the diagonal boulevards and streets on a 


grid pattern. (b) Visitors to Washington, DC, today can recognize this 
basic layout of the nation’s capital, as seen in this aerial photo. 


In December 1790, Hamilton submitted his report on public credit. The 
bank would be capitalized at $10 million with a twenty-year charter. It 
would issue banknotes as circulating money, make loans to individuals, aid 
in the collection of taxes, hold government deposits, and lend the 
government money during national emergencies. Madison and other 
opponents in Congress thought a national bank was unconstitutional 
because there was no enumerated power in the Constitution for establishing 
one. But Madison was also motivated by concern that a national bank 
would be an engine of monarchical corruption and privilege, like the British 
bank. Hamilton countered by arguing the bank was constitutional under the 
“necessary and proper” clause in Article I, Section 8 because the power was 
related to similar enumerated powers. Representative James Jackson of 
Georgia argued the bank was “calculated to benefit a small part of the 
United States, the mercantile interest.” (See the Alexander Hamilton and 
the National Bank Narrative.) 


Congress nevertheless passed the bank bill by comfortable margins, but 
Washington was unsure about its constitutionality and concerned about 
signing the bill. He solicited opinions from his cabinet members to inform 
his decision. Jefferson argued that the bank was not constitutional under the 
necessary and proper clause, and that it violated the Tenth Amendment. 
Hamilton disputed Jefferson’s views with a lengthy argument that the 
government needed the means to achieve its ends with implied powers. He 
thought the powers to create the bank were closely related to the other 
powers of Congress in Article I, section 8, and that the bank was therefore 
constitutional. In the end, Washington agreed with Hamilton that the bank 
was important for nation building. The debate, however, was notable for its 
focus on the text and meaning of the Constitution. (See The National Bank 
Debate Lesson). 


Hamilton later offered Congress his Report on Manufactures that was a 
blueprint for economic development by the national government. It 


proposed high tariffs to protect emerging American industry and internal 
improvements of roads and canals to increase national commerce. The plan 
was meant to bind together sections of the country and sectors of the 
economy, but it was defeated and remained a controversial issue throughout 
the early nineteenth century. (See the “Strict” or “Loose”: Was the National 
Bank Constitutional? Point-Counterpoint). 


The Rise of Political Parties 


The conflicting visions of Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians led to the 
development of political parties despite the revolutionary generation’s 
negative view of them. The new republic had not yet developed the idea 
that opposing political views could still be loyal and patriotic, and the wide 
chasm that opened between these contending views seemed threatening to 
the stability of the new nation. The two sides battled intensely in Congress, 
in newspapers, and in elections. 


Jefferson organized the opposition to the administration from his position as 
secretary of state. He and Madison were alarmed at what they saw as the 
centralization of power in the federal government. Jefferson thought John 
Fenno’s Gazette of the United States (launched in 1789) ([{link]) had 
become a mouthpiece of the administration and that it fostered 
centralization leading to monarchism. To combat the Gazette, Jefferson 
hired poet Philip Freneau to publish the rival National Gazette starting in 
October 1791. He also gave Freneau a job in the State Department. Freneau 
was careful to attack both administration policies and Hamilton without 
criticizing the president himself. Still, the idea crept in that Washington was 
a dupe of Hamilton, manipulated into supporting his nationalist policies. 
Washington was appalled by this claim. 


(a) The front page of the Federalist Gazette of the United States from 
September 9, 1789, is shown beside (b) that of the oppositional 
National Gazette from November 14, 1791. The Gazette of the United 
States featured articles, sometimes written pseudonymously or 
anonymously, by leading Federalists like Alexander Hamilton and 
John Adams. The National Gazette was founded two years later to 
counter the other paper’s political influence. 


The partisanship heated up in 1792 with mutual accusations and charges. 
Hamilton was certain that “Mr. Madison cooperating with Mr. Jefferson is 
at the head of a faction decidedly hostile to me.” Madison’s and Jefferson’s 
ideas were, in Hamilton’s view, “subversive of the principles of good 


government and dangerous to the union, peace, and happiness of the 
country.” Jefferson thought Hamilton was equally threatening to republican 
principles and warmed the president that the treasury secretary was 
preparing “the way for a change from the present republican form of 
government, to that of a monarchy.” Each believed the other was a threat to 
republican government and was causing the new nation to collapse. 


The parties became known as the Federalists and Jeffersonian- 
Republicans. The Federalists were unofficially led by Hamilton and 
believed in an energetic national government, a national bank, and a broad 
construction of the Constitution. They generally thought an educated and 
financially independent elite should govern but were committed to popular 
sovereignty as well as equal opportunity and advancement through merit. 
Federalist foreign policy was guided by the desire for amicable commercial 
relations with Great Britain. The Republicans were headed by Jefferson and 
thought power should be weighted toward state governments, which could 
protect slavery. They supported state banks and a strict construction of the 
Constitution. They believed in a natural aristocracy of talent and virtue but 
were strongly dedicated to popular rule. The Jeffersonian-Republicans 
praised the French Revolution and valued ties to the French republic. (See 
the Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, Writings on the National 
Bank, 1785-1795 Primary Source.) 


Washington was a unifying force in the country who stood above party and 
rebuked the mutual recriminations made by his cabinet officers. He was a 
nationalist, but he was genuinely concemed by the divisions that were 
developing in the cabinet, the Congress, and the country broadly. In August 
1792, he pleaded with his cabinet officials to treat each other’s opinions and 
actions with greater moderation and charity. His term was almost over, and 
he asked Madison to help him draft a farewell address. However, given the 
divisiveness in the government, Washington’s friends prevailed on him to 
put aside his personal wishes to return to Mount Vernon and serve another 
presidential term. Reluctantly, he did. 


Slavery in the New Republic 


In 1793, two important events related to slavery occurred, though they 
received relatively little attention at the time. In February, on the basis of 
the constitutional authority of the fugitive slave clause in Article IV, Section 
2, Clause 3, the Fugitive Slave Act passed Congress overwhelmingly after 
modest debate. The law protected the right of a slaveholder to recover 
runaway Slaves. The second event was the invention of the cotton gin, 
which became commercially available that year. This technological 
innovation fundamentally strengthened and expanded slavery by enabling 
the rapid expansion of cotton production. The growth of cotton spread in 
states on the southwestern frontier such as Alabama and Mississippi. 
Moreover, Kentucky and Tennessee entered the Union as slave states in the 
mid-1790s. 


Slaveholders also rushed to import slaves from abroad, because at the 
Constitutional Convention, they had been able to acquire only a twenty-year 
protection of the international slave trade, to last until 1808. After that, 
Congress could regulate it. In 1794, Congress banned U.S. ships from 
participating in the trade, though smugglers illicitly skirted the law. Nearly 
half of all slave imports into the United States took place in the two decades 
between 1788 and 1808, totaling almost 250,000 enslaved persons. When 
combined with natural reproduction, the enslaved population grew rapidly. 
By 1810, more than one million African Americans were enslaved in the 
United States. 


Elsewhere in the Union, the northern states confirmed what Madison had 
asserted about slavery in 1790: “Humanity and freedom are secretly 
undermining the institution.” From the Revolutionary War to 1804, the 
northern states passed laws ending slavery outright or gradually. The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 banned slavery in the five states created in 
that territory: Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. By 1810, 
there were approximately 100,000 free blacks living in the North. (See the 
Benjamin Franklin and the First Abolitionist Petitions Narrative). 


The southern states did not pass emancipation laws, but upper-South states 
such as Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware allowed private manumission in 
the wake of the Revolutionary War. Moreover, the price of tobacco 

plummeted, and many slaveholders turned to wheat production, which was 


less labor intensive and did not require slave labor. Slaveholders such as 
Virginians Robert Carter III and George Washington freed their slaves 
during their lives or in their wills, while other enslaved people worked to 
purchase their freedom. By 1800, Virginia alone had a free black population 
of more than 20,000, and by 1810, Virginia and Maryland had a combined 
94,000 free African Americans. (See the Robert Carter and Manumission 
Decision Point). 


Throughout the 1790s, enslaved persons labored in a variety of roles, 
including as artisans, house servants, field hands, and even sailors. On some 
plantations, vibrant slave communities and cultures provided mutual 
support. This autonomy, and a general concern that enslaved persons would 
resist their condition, led to continuing fears of slave rebellions among 
white southerners. Their worries were multiplied when news arrived of 
violent slave revolts in the nearby Caribbean in 1790s, including in Saint- 
Domingue on Hispaniola (modern-day Haiti). (See the Methods of Slave 
Resistance DBQ Lesson.) 


Neutrality and the Genét Affair 


Another source of disagreement between the Jeffersonian-Republicans and 
the Federalists arose over the principles and policies of foreign affairs. The 
members of the administration had to decide the right course for the new 
republic. During the early 1790s, the United States had a weak national 
defense but aspirations to become a great country that could compete in a 
world of powerful nation-states and empires. Above all, a consensus existed 
that for the near future, the nation should expand its trade with other nations 
while avoiding costly wars. However, the sympathy of the Federalists for 
Great Britain and of the Jeffersonian-Republicans for France complicated 
American diplomacy at the outbreak of war in Europe. 


The French Revolution broke out 1789 and grew more radical in the 
succeeding years ([link]). In February 1793, the French revolutionaries 
launched an aggressive preemptive war against Holland and Great Britain 
in hope of spreading the fires of revolution. The crisis caused Washington 
to call his cabinet together to solicit their opinions. 


Hamilton argued that the 1778 treaty of alliance with France did not apply, 
because it was defensive and because now France was an aggressor. 
Furthermore, it was a treaty made with the previous regime, not with the 
revolutionaries. Jefferson disagreed. Washington sided with Jefferson on the 
legitimacy of the treaty but concurred with his unanimous cabinet that the 
United States was ill prepared to jump into France’s war. On April 22, 
Washington issued a Proclamation of Neutrality (though its title did not use 
the word “neutrality”), committing the United States to “adopt and pursue a 
conduct friendly and impartial toward the belligerent powers.” (See the 
George Washington and the Proclamation of Neutrality Decision Point.) 


The escalating violence of the French Revolution worried Washington 
and divided his cabinet. In January 1793, King Louis XVI was 
executed by the guillotine. In this 1793 copper engraving, the king’s 
head is shown to the crowd. 


The Proclamation of Neutrality sparked a great partisan debate over rival 
foreign policy ideas, expressed in series of essays by Hamilton and 
Madison. Hamilton sketched out his views under the pseudonym of 
Pacificus, and Madison responded as Helvidius in one of the great foreign 
policy debates of the new nation. Hamilton believed in a strong executive 
and wrote that the proclamation was constitutional because the president 
had wide latitude over the conduct of foreign affairs. Madison contended 
that Congress had the power to declare war and therefore the sole power to 
assert neutrality. These competing views on foreign affairs again centered 
on differing constitutional interpretations. 


During early April, French minister Edmond Charles Genét arrived in 
Charleston. Genét was féted by Jeffersonian-Republicans, who had formed 
clubs to support the French Revolution as a fulfillment of the ideals of the 
American Revolution. The diplomat ignored American neutrality and 
sovereignty, however, when he commissioned privateers in the port to raid 
British shipping in American waters. Still, he received a grand reception as 
he traveled to Philadelphia to belatedly present his credentials to the 
president and was emboldened by popular adulation and the covert advice 
of Jefferson. 


Genét demanded a large loan, enlisted Americans for the purpose of 
fighting the Spanish in Louisiana, and brought captured British ships into 
the port of the capital. The Federalists were outraged and demanded his 
recall, which Washington demanded when the diplomat arrogantly 
threatened to go over the president’s head to the American people to 
approve his actions. Even for the French, Genét had gone too far, and he 
was relieved of his diplomatic post. The affair ended when Washington 
allowed Genét to remain in the United States to escape a likely fate on the 
guillotine in France, where the Reign of Terror had begun (it lasted from 
September 1793 to July 1794). It was not the last time a foreign power 
attempted to manipulate American politics during the decade. 


The Frontier and Westward Expansion 


Although the foreign policy crisis was diffused, the administration faced 
new challenges, this time on the frontier during the following year. In 1791, 


the Congress had passed an excise tax on alcohol, including rum and 
whiskey, to raise revenue to meet the nation’s debt obligations. Although 
New England rum makers paid the tax with little trouble, farmers on the 
frontier in several states resisted the tax and challenged federal authority. 
The violence was particularly severe in Pennsylvania, where mobs tarred 
and feathered tax collectors, used grindstones to cut off their noses, and 
burned the property of distillers who complied and paid the tax. The rebels 
forcibly closed courts and menacingly set up mock guillotines, imitating the 
excesses of the French Revolution. 


In 1792, Washington issued a proclamation calling on the “whiskey rebels” 
to cease their activities. He feared the possibility of another Shays’ 
Rebellion, but he was determined to enforce constitutional laws passed by 
majorities in Congress. In July 1794, violence erupted in Pittsburgh. First, 
500 local militiamen surrounded the house of tax collector John Neville and 
plundered and burned it after a shoot-out that left two dead. Washington 
issued another proclamation as a measured response and even sent a peace 
commission to negotiate a peaceful settlement to the crisis. 


But then nearly 7,000 farmers gathered at Braddock’s Field, and the 
president felt compelled to personally lead 12,000 federalized militia to 
suppress the rebellion ([link]). The rebels dispersed, and all those charged, 
including two convicted ringleaders, were pardoned by Washington. 
Jeffersonian-Republicans insisted the government had overreacted, 
although there was ample evidence of violence and lawbreaking. Jefferson 
said, “An insurrection was announced and proclaimed and armed against, 
but could never be found.” But Washington knew the reason was that the 
whiskey rebels had fled as his army of militiamen approached. He had 
suppressed a rebellion against federal authority and preserved the 
constitutional rule of law. (See The Whiskey Rebellion: Unjust Taxation or 
Enforcing the Rule of Law? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Washington personally led the militia in suppressing the Whiskey 
Rebellion. In this painting from about 1795, attributed to Frederick 
Kemmelmeyer, the president leads his troops near Fort Cumberland, 
Maryland, before marching to western Pennsylvania. 


The western frontier was a combustible place even if the Whiskey 
Rebellion was peaceably resolved. The British still occupied forts along the 
northwestern frontier dating from the French and Indian War, and the 
Spanish controlled the Mississippi River and New Orleans. Moreover, 
American settlers had flooded the territories in search of land and came into 
conflict with American Indian tribes living there. The Washington 
administration wanted to treat American Indians justly and encouraged 
them to adopt white agricultural methods and education as a means of 
reaching what white society considered progress. Secretary of War Knox 
stated that dispossessing American Indians of land would be a violation of 
consent and “a gross violation of the fundamental laws of nature.” Despite 
good intentions, however, injustice was common and violence erupted. 


The United States and dozens of American Indian chiefs had signed the 
Treaty of New York in 1790, which ceded two-thirds of Native American 
lands claimed by Georgia in exchange for federal guarantees of Creek 
sovereign control of the rest. However, Georgia flouted federal law, and the 
legislature accepted bribes to sell fifteen million acres in Alabama and 
Mississippi to a company dealing in land speculation. (See The Royal 
Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty of New York, 1790 Primary Source). 


Justice was not achieved as planned in the Northwest Territory either. The 
conflict there culminated in the Battle of Fallen Timbers on August 20, 
1794. The Treaty of Greenville, signed a year after the battle, granted 
American Indian lands to the United States in modern-day Ohio and 
Indiana, but white expansion and Native American resistance continued for 
decades. (See The Battle of Fallen Timbers Narrative.) 


The Jay Treaty and the Pinckney Treaty 


As the frontier was being pacified, trouble with Europe started again when 
the British Royal Navy seized hundreds of U.S. vessels and impressed their 
sailors into service. Washington dispatched Supreme Court Chief Justice 
John Jay to negotiate an end to the crisis and other unresolved issues from 
the Revolutionary War, such as American debts to British merchants and 
enslaved persons seized by the British. Jay secured the best treaty he could. 
The British agreed to evacuate western forts and allowed small American 
ships to once again trade with the West Indies in exchange for most- 
favored-nation trade status for Great Britain. 


The Jay Treaty did not settle the contention related to confiscations of ships, 
however, and it set off a firestorm of protest in the United States. Jay was 
burned in effigy across the Atlantic Seaboard, and a crowd stoned Hamilton 
while he was trying to defend the treaty. The Senate barely ratified the 
treaty by the necessary two-thirds majority in June 1795. When Hamilton 
wrote essays defending the treaty, Jefferson described his nemesis as a 
“colossus” who was a “host within himself” and pressed Madison to 
answer. Republicans in the House tried to block the treaty by withholding 
appropriations and demanded the papers related to the negotiations. The 
president claimed executive privilege for the first time, invoking the 


doctrine that the executive could keep negotiations secret so it could 
conduct diplomacy without hindrance. (See The Jay Treaty Narrative and 
The Jay Treaty, 1795 Primary Source.) 


Less controversial was the treaty with Spain negotiated by South Carolinian 
Thomas Pinckney. Ratified in March 1796, the Pinckney Treaty settled the 
boundary of Spanish Florida on favorable terms for the United States. 
Pinckney also won the nation the right of free navigation on the Mississippi 
River, which facilitated trade. The Washington administration had again 
defended American national interests while avoiding war with European 
powers. American settlers began expanding into the Mississippi valley 
seeking fertile land. (See the Pinckney’s Treaty, 1796 Primary Source.) 


Washington retired after two terms. This decision established the principle 
of rotation in the presidency and set a moral precedent for his successors 
that lasted until Franklin Roosevelt’s administration in the mid-twentieth 
century. On September 19, 1796, Washington’s Farewell Address was 
published, in which he gave advice to his fellow citizens. He had asked 
Hamilton, who wrote the address, to use Madison’s 1792 draft to express 
common political principles free of party rancor. Washington counseled that 
the unity of the government was the “main Pillar in the Edifice of your real 
independence, the support of your tranquility at home; your peace abroad; 
of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very Liberty which you so highly 
prize.” He also warned against allegiance to political parties as inimical to 
the public good and national unity. Diplomatically, he said the United States 
should “steer clear of permanent Alliances,” while maintaining liberal and 
just commercial relations with all nations. (See the George Washington, 
Farewell Address, 1796 Primary Source.) 


The Election of 1796 and the Quasi-War with France 


In the first contested presidential election, Vice President John Adams and 
Thomas Pinckney ran on separate tickets for the Federalists, and Thomas 
Jefferson and New Yorker Aaron Burr ran for the Republicans. Before 
passage of the Twelfth Amendment, the candidates with the two highest 
vote totals became president and vice president. The result in 1796 was a 
divided administration, with Adams as president and Jefferson as vice 


president. The election did not portend the diminishing of partisan tensions. 
During the campaign, the Federalists had fought among themselves almost 
as much as with Jeffersonian-Republicans, and the mostly southern 
Republicans had made inroads into Federalist support in the North. 


The French were disappointed with the outcome of the election. They were 
outraged by the Jay Treaty, which they insisted was an Anglo-American 
alliance aimed against France. One solution attempted by the French was 
for Minister Pierre-Auguste Adet to criticize the treaty in Republican- 
controlled newspapers and to urge Americans to votes for the pro-French 
Republican candidates. When that strategy, which was an invasion of U.S. 
national sovereignty, failed, the French seized hundreds of American ships 
trading in the Atlantic and Caribbean. President Adams was just as 
committed to defending American sovereign interests and commercial 
rights on the seas while averting war as the previous administration had 
been in resisting British violations. He sent Elbridge Gerry, John Marshall, 
and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to Paris to negotiate a settlement. French 
foreign minister Charles Maurice de Talleyrand promptly offended the 
American diplomats by sending officials nicknamed X, Y, and Z to demand, 
as the price of opening negotiations, a $12 million loan, a $250,000 bribe, 
and an apology for what his government called Adams’s bellicose 
statements about France. Pinckney replied, “No! No! Not a sixpence!” and 
the negotiations collapsed ([link]). 
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This 1799 print, entitled Preparation for WAR to defend Commerce, 
shows the construction of a naval ship, part of President Adams’s 
strategy to defend national sovereignty during the Quasi-War with 

France. 


President Adams and his cabinet were livid when they heard about the 
nationally humiliating XYZ affair. They wanted a declaration of war, but 
cooler heads prevailed. In mid-March 1798, Adams informed Congress of 
the situation, and the Jeffersonian-Republicans demanded the dispatches 
from the mission in order to embarrass him politically but failed in the 
effort because of a surge of patriotism when the details were revealed. 


When some Federalists in Congress also backed this demand, Adams saw 
the propaganda value of the XYZ affair and turned over the papers. A 
firestorm of protest erupted across the country as patriotic unity rallied 
around the slogan “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 


As a “quasi war” with France began, Congress quickly passed measures 
expanding the naval building program, armed merchant vessels, and 
strengthened coastal fortifications, all of which soon successfully thwarted 
additional French seizures of American vessels. Congress had also 
authorized the creation of an army, but it was disbanded as tensions 
between the two nations diminished. But the United States did not formally 
declare war on France. In the wake of more amicable relations, President 
Adams seized the opportunity to send a commission to treat with the 
French. The Convention of 1800 was a treaty that restored peace between 
the two countries, recognized American freedom of the seas, annulled the 
1778 treaty, and committed the United States to compensating its own 
citizens for losses in the undeclared naval war. (See The XYZ Affair and 
the Quasi-War with France Narrative and the Cartoon Analysis: Property 
Protected—a la Francoise, 1798 Primary Source.) 


Alien and Sedition Acts, and the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions 


During the Quasi-War, the Federalists in Congress pushed through 
controversial laws that seemed to violate civil liberties. Adams did not seek 
the measures, but he signed them into law. A new naturalization act 
extended the period of naturalization from five to fourteen years, and two 
Alien Acts allowed the president to detain and deport alien enemies deemed 
a national security threat. These acts were not enforced during the Quasi- 
War. 


More controversially, Congress passed the Sedition Act, which made it a 
crime to speak or publish “false, scandalous, and malicious” words against 
the U.S. government or to “defame” government officials or bring them into 
“contempt or disrepute.” The administration prosecuted fourteen 
Jeffersonian-Republicans, including several newspaper editors and an 
unfortunate citizen who uttered condemnatory words while intoxicated. 


(See The Alien and Sedition Acts Narrative and the Cartoon Analysis: 
Congressional Pugilists, 1798 Primary Source.) 


The Republicans quickly launched a political counterattack. Jefferson 
secretly penned the Kentucky Resolutions, and Madison the Virginia 
Resolutions. In their respective resolutions, they sharply criticized partisan 
acts like the Alien and Sedition Acts because they were not authorized by 
the Constitution and violated the Tenth Amendment. Madison vaguely 
wrote that the states could “interpose” themselves against unconstitutional 
acts, and that elections were the proper remedy when disagreements arose. 
Jefferson, however, insisted that the Union was a compact of the states, 
each of which had the authority to nullify or invalidate federal law. The 
Kentucky legislature balked at the threat of nullification, but in 1799 it 
passed a new, more radical resolution that included it. These strong 
declarations of states’ rights later shaped southern ideas about nullification 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Ten other states offered their own resolutions 
that rejected such thinking. The short-lived Sedition act was not enforced 
after the war scare ended, and it expired in 1801. (See the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions, 1798 and 1799 Primary Source.) 


The Election of 1800 


As the new nation’s first decade came to a close, the election of 1800 
became a high point of partisanship, with the rival parties engaging in 
vicious personal attacks during the campaign. Jeffersonian-Republicans 
warned of monarchy and the destruction of liberty under Adams if he won. 
Federalists warned of the spread of atheism and the horrors of the French 
Revolution if Jefferson were elected. The vote yielded a tie between the two 
Republican candidates, Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. The Constitution 
provided a remedy for a deadlock or lack of a necessary majority in the 
Electoral College by empowering the House to vote on the three candidates 
who received the most votes, and to vote by states as an expression of the 
principle of federalism. Jefferson was elected on the thirty-sixth ballot in 
the House of Representatives and became the nation’s third president. 


The 1790s had witnessed the growth of the new republic under the 
Constitution. The nation had weathered several crises, domestically and 


abroad. Its population had expanded, as had its borders and the number of 
states as American settlers moved west. Americans expectantly looked to 
the future for opportunities and growth in the nineteenth century. The 
perennial questions of the role of federal government, the nation’s role in 
the world, economic parity among social classes and sections, and the moral 
questions raised by an expanding nation continued to inform the debate 
over the character of the American republic. 
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The 1790s tested the new American republic with its first crises at 
home and abroad. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain why political parties developed in the new republic. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the French Revolution presented a major foreign policy 
challenge in the Founding period. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Does the information presented in the Chapter 4 Introductory Essay 
support or oppose the idea that compromise has been an essential part 


of the U.S. government from the Founding? Justify your response with 
specific examples. 
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Alexander Hamilton and the National Bank 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why political ideas, institutions, and party systems 
developed and changed in the new republic 


Written by: Jack Rakove, Stanford University 


As one of General Washington’s aides-de-camp during the Revolutionary 
War, Alexander Hamilton spent many of his leisure hours reading about 
commerce and banking. The amount of knowledge he gained impressed 
those who knew him. In the summer of 1780, when the Continental 
Congress was trying desperately to keep its army in the field, the New York 
delegate James Duane asked Hamilton to analyze “the defects of our 
present system.” Hamilton replied with a lengthy letter assessing the 
various errors Congress had made and proposing the remedies he thought 
necessary. Perhaps, Hamilton noted, his proposals should be viewed more 
as “the reveries of a projector rather than the sober views of a politician.” In 
fact, his lengthy letter of September 3, 1780, anticipated many of the 
successful policies Hamilton later pursued as President Washington’s first 
secretary of the treasury. 


High on Hamilton’s list of proposals in 1780 was the creation of a national 
bank. The inspiration for this idea came from Great Britain. One critical 
element in the development of British imperial power in the eighteenth 
century had been the creation of a national bank in 1694. “The Bank of 
England unites public authority and faith with private credit,” Hamilton 
wrote Duane, “and hence we see what a vast fabric of paper credit is raised 
on a visionary basis.” Why could Americans not try the same 
“experiment”? 


In fact, the Continental Congress did establish the Bank of North America 
in Philadelphia in 1781 ({link]). Yet because Congress lacked the authority 
to tax, it could not make enough deposits in the bank to adequately support 
it. Other banks were founded in Boston, New York, and Baltimore later in 
the decade, but few Americans really understood how banks actually 
worked. Many skeptics worried about the financial power banks could 
wield. 
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The adoption of the Constitution in 1787 altered this situation in 
fundamental ways. The new Congress could collect its own taxes, notably 
through duties levied on foreign imports, and then deposit these revenues in 
a national bank. In his famous Report on a National Bank, presented to the 


House of Representatives in mid-December 1790, Secretary of the Treasury 
Hamilton explained in great detail how his proposed system would operate. 
Congress would grant a twenty-year charter of incorporation to a Bank of 
the United States, which would be funded by an initial deposit of $10 
million, an immense value for that time. The U.S. government would 
purchase one-fifth of the bank’s stock; the rest of the initial deposit would 
come from the sale of shares in the bank to private investors. The 
government would deposit its tax revenues in the Bank of the United States, 
and the bank, in turn, would loan its money to the government and to 
private businesses to stimulate their productivity and growth. 


As a public policy, the founding of a national bank was a brilliant stroke. 
Hamilton’s Report on a National Bank was a tribute to the depth of his 
thinking and the bitter lessons he and other officers in the Continental Army 
had drawn from the Revolutionary War, when neither the Continental 
Congress nor the state governments had proved capable of keeping their 
soldiers adequately paid and supplied. The success of the eighteenth- 
century British Empire was the model that knowledgeable observers wanted 
to apply, and Hamilton understood its lessons well. 


There was, however, one great obstacle to the completion of Hamilton’s 
plan. The creation of a national bank required an act of incorporation from 
Congress. Its critics, led by Virginia congressman James Madison, could 
legitimately object that Congress had no constitutional power to issue 
charters of incorporation. Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution 
enumerated the legislative powers that Congress possessed. The power to 
issue charters of incorporation—a power that could be used to facilitate the 
building of bridges, turnpikes, or canals, or to create banks—was 
conspicuously absent from this critical section of the Constitution. 


Most members of Congress knew that Madison had kept detailed notes of 
the debates at the Philadelphia convention. He told his colleagues in the 
House that a motion to grant Congress the power to issue charters of 
incorporation had been offered at the Convention and rejected. In fact, 
Madison had been its author. Members of Congress respected Madison’s 
work in framing the Constitution. But other representatives who had also 
attended the Convention replied that Madison’s notes and recollections did 


not necessarily capture the general sense of the framers of the Constitution. 
They could have rejected his motion simply because it was superfluous, not 
because they wanted to deny Congress the power of incorporation. 


That was also the constitutional logic behind Hamilton’s proposal. In his 
view, which a majority of members of both houses of Congress shared, the 
critical text of the Constitution was the necessary and proper clause in 
Article I, Section 8, which stated Congress could make laws related to the 
other enumerated powers even if not listed. Even before the bank bill was 
proposed, Congress had relied on the authority of this clause in enacting 
numerous other laws. To Hamilton’s way of thinking, the necessary and 
proper clause gave Congress enormous discretion in deciding how its other 
assigned powers would be implemented ((link]). There was no question that 
a national bank modeled on the British example would be a useful means to 
accomplish the basic ends of government. 
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Madison pursued a different line of reasoning in the House of 
Representatives. He still believed the legislature was the one branch of 
government most likely to overextend its legitimate constitutional authority. 
If Congress could use the necessary and proper clause to extend its 
jurisdiction, there would be no effective limit on its authority. Madison also 
believed that the power to create corporations had to be explicitly 
authorized and was not something that could be created by “implication” 
from the text of the Constitution. 


These reservations did not persuade Congress. After the bank bill was 
passed, President Washington had to review the constitutional issues before 
deciding whether to sign or veto it. Within the cabinet, Madison’s close 
friend, Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, renewed the arguments against 
a national bank. In his view, the word “necessary” in the necessary and 
proper clause meant something more than convenient or very useful. Its true 
meaning in this case, Jefferson thought, was closer to indispensable. If 
Congress had other ways to secure its objectives, a nationally incorporated 
bank was unnecessary and improper. He also thought that a national bank 
was unconstitutional because the Tenth Amendment reserved all 
unenumerated powers to the states. 


President Washington sided with Hamilton. He deeply respected the 
opinions of Madison and Jefferson, as well as the additional memorandum 
provided by Attorney General Edmund Randolph. But Washington allowed 
Hamilton to have the final word on the matter. Once again, Hamilton 
produced one of his brilliant comprehensive papers, patiently dissecting and 
criticizing the arguments made by the three Virginians. In Hamilton’s view, 
the Constitution vested the national government with “implied, as well as 
express powers.” Without that reading of the text, the very ends for which 
the Constitution had been written would often prove unattainable. 


Washington knew what those ends were. He and Hamilton shared a 
common vision of vigorous national power. To secure that end, the 
Constitution had to be read liberally, not narrowly. The president signed the 


bill, and the Bank of the United States soon began its very successful 
operations. But the issue of its constitutionality and the reach of the 
necessary and proper clause continued to be a source of contention in U.S. 
politics for nearly half a century. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the main points of the arguments for and against the 
establishment of the Bank of the United States. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain Alexander Hamilton’s reasoning for the necessity of the Bank 
of the United States. 
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James Madison and the Bill of Rights 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the differing ideological positions on the structure and 
function of the federal government 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In early 1787, when Virginia Congressman James Madison ((link]) was 
preparing for the Constitutional Convention, he wrote an essay entitled 
“Vices of the Political System,” detailing the flaws of the Articles of 
Confederation. One of the main problems with the Articles, in Madison’s 
view, was that tyrannical majorities in the states passed unjust laws 
violating the rights of numerical minorities. He had seen the oppression of 
religious dissenters in Virginia and became the leading advocate for the 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom. But injustice was occurring in all 
the states. As a result, Madison drafted the Virginia Plan, which greatly 
strengthened the power of the central government and laid the groundwork 
for the debates at the Constitutional Convention. 


James Madison 


as portrayed by 
Gilbert Stuart in 
about 1805— 
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force at the 
Constitutional 
Convention and 
took notes that 
have served as an 
indispensable 
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historians, who 
call him the 
“Father of the 
Constitution.” 


At the Constitutional Convention, Madison advocated for constitutional 
principles of separation of powers, checks and balances, bicameralism, and 
federalism, which would limit government and protect individual liberties. 
However, he lost one central feature of his plan of government—a national 
veto over state laws, meant to prevent majority tyranny in the states. 


On September 12, 1787, during the last days of the Constitutional 
Convention, fellow Virginia delegate George Mason rose and proposed a 
bill of rights, a list of rights belonging to the people that government could 
not violate. The delegates were wrapping up their business and worried that 
a prolonged debate on a bill of rights could endanger the success of their 
project. Roger Sherman of Connecticut also reassured the convention that 
the states had their own bills of rights and so had no need for a national bill 
of rights. The convention unanimously rejected Mason’s idea. 


When the Constitution was sent to the state conventions for ratification, the 
Anti-Federalists who were opposed to it agreed on the need for a bill of 
rights to protect the liberties of the people. Several Federalists, or those who 


supported the new Constitution, disagreed. On October 6, Pennsylvanian 
James Wilson delivered a speech at the state house in which he argued that 
a bill of rights was unnecessary because the new national government had 
limited, enumerated (i.e., specified) powers and had no power to violate 
liberties in the first place. In Federalist Paper No. 84, Alexander Hamilton 
warned that a bill of rights could even be dangerous, because defining 
certain rights vaguely would leave them subject to misinterpretation or 
violation, where previously no such power had existed. Moreover, some 
important rights would be left out and therefore endangered. Most 
importantly, Hamilton argued that “the constitution is itself, in every 
rational sense, and to every useful purpose, A BILL OF RIGHTS” because 
of the principle of limited government. 


During the ratification debate, Federalists in many states had to make 
compromises. Although they were able to prevent the addition of 
“conditional amendments” prior to ratification, they had to promise to pass 
a bill of rights after the Constitution had been ratified. Madison opposed 
even this and thought “the amendments are a blemish.” 


Madison conducted an extensive correspondence over several months with 
his friend Thomas Jefferson, who was in Paris at the time. Jefferson 
lamented the absence of a bill of rights in the Constitution and asserted, “A 
bill of rights is what the people are entitled to against every government on 
earth.” Madison waffled on the issue. He did not believe the “omission a 
material defect.” In a republican form of government rooted upon popular 
sovereignty, the majority could act tyrannically by violating the rights of the 
minority. Among his several reasons for opposing a bill of rights was that 
such documents were often just “parchment barriers” that overbearing 
majorities violated in the states regardless of whether the written 
protections for minority rights existed. As he wrote in Federalist Paper No. 
10, Madison also believed that a large republic would have many 
contending factions that would prevent a majority from violating the rights 
of minorities. Nevertheless, he began to change his mind. 


Madison was deeply concerned about the continuing strength of the Anti- 
Federalists after ratification. Anti-Federalists were still calling for structural 
changes and a second constitutional convention to limit the powers of the 


national government and deny it power over taxation and the regulation of 
commerce. Madison feared this would lead to chaos and fought against it. 
He also sought greater consensus and harmony around constitutional 
principles by reaching out to the opponents of the new government. He ran 
in a hard-fought campaign against James Monroe for a seat in the House of 
Representatives and made a campaign promise to support a bill of rights, 
particularly an amendment protecting the liberty of conscience. Finally, 
Madison wrote President George Washington’s Inaugural Address, which 
indicated support for a bill of rights to be acted upon in the First Congress. 


Representative Madison became the champion for a bill of rights in the 
First Congress, but the idea met a hostile reception. Most representatives 
and senators thought Congress had more important work to do setting up 
the new government or passing tax bills for revenue. Many thought the bill 
of rights was a “tub to the whale” or a distraction, like the empty tub sailors 
would use to draw away a whale’s attention. Madison was undeterred and 
dedicated himself to the cause of protecting the people’s liberties. 


On June 8, 1789, dressed in black as always, Madison rose on the floor of 
the House to deliver a speech in favor of a bill of rights ([link]). His 
arguments were founded on the goal of a harmonious political order and the 
ideals of justice. A bill of rights would extinguish the apprehensions of 
Anti-Federalists and convince them of the “principles of amity and 
moderation” held by the other side, now prepared to fulfill a sacred promise 
made during the ratification debate. Rhode Island and North Carolina, 
which had withheld their ratification of the Constitution until a bill of rights 
was added, would also be welcomed into the union. Most importantly, the 
Bill of Rights would “expressly declare the great rights of mankind secured 
under this constitution.” 
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The first U.S. Congress met in Federal Hall in New York City for one 
year before moving to Philadelphia in 1790. 


Madison then skillfully guided the amendments through the Congress. He 
and his committee reconciled all the amendments proposed by the state 
ratifying conventions and discarded any that would alter the structure of the 
Constitution or the new government. Limiting himself to those protecting 
essential liberties, Madison developed a list of nineteen amendments and a 
preamble. He wanted them to be woven into the text of the Constitution, not 
simply affixed to the end of the document as amendments, and he sought a 
key amendment to protect from violation by state governments religious 
freedom, a free press, and trial by jury. He lost both these provisions but 
prudentially and moderately continued to support the Bill of Rights he had 
proposed. 


On August 24, the House sent seventeen amendments to the Senate after 
approving them by more than the required two-thirds margin. By September 
14, two-thirds of the Senate had approved twelve amendments, removing 
the limitations on state governments. President Washington sent the 
amendments to the states, endorsing them even though the president did not 
have a formal role in their adoption. 


Over the next two years, eleven states ratified the Bill of Rights to meet the 
three-fourths constitutional threshold, including North Carolina and Rhode 
Island. Virginia became the last state to ratify on December 15, 1791. The 
Bill of Rights fulfilled Madison’s goals of reconciling its opponents to the 
Constitution and protecting individual liberties. However, in Barron v. 
Baltimore (1833), Chief Justice John Marshall affirmed that the Bill of 
Rights did not apply to the states. The Fourteenth Amendment and later 
Supreme Court cases in the twentieth century reversed this decision and 
applied the Bill of Rights to the states through the principle known as 
“incorporation.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain James Madison’s evolving support for the Bill of Rights. 
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Describe the debate over the addition of the Bill of Rights to the 
Constitution. 
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Benjamin Franklin and the First Abolitionist Petitions 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in regional attitudes about slavery 
as it expanded from 1754 to 1800 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


On February 11, 1790, two groups of Quakers entered the House of 
Representatives, then meeting in New York. They respectfully submitted a 
petition to the government for a redress of rights, which was a traditional 
right reaching far back into English constitutional history. The content of 
the petition, however, sparked a fierce debate on the floor of the First 
Congress. The persons who signed the controversial petition were calling 
on the federal government to ban the African slave trade. 


Several members of Congress supported the petition. Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts wished “to see measures pursued by every nation to wipe off 
the indelible stain which the slave trade had brought upon all.” Thomas 
Scott of Pennsylvania asserted, “I look upon the slave trade as one of the 
most abominable things on earth.” 


Southern representatives angrily rose to their feet to denounce the petition 
and question the patriotism of the pacifist Quakers, who had refused to fight 
in the War for Independence. James Jackson of Georgia ([link]) and 
William Loughton Smith of South Carolina attacked the petition and cited 
Article I, section 9, paragraph 1 of the Constitution, which specifically 
banned Congress from interfering with the slave trade until 1808. They also 
articulated a biblical defense of slavery and argued for the economic 
necessity of enslaved labor. Jackson feared that, “if through the interference 


of the general government, the slave trade was abolished, it would evince to 
the people a general disposition toward a total emancipation.” 


James Jackson 
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The next day, a petition arrived from the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and its president, Benjamin Franklin. 
The octogenarian Franklin had accepted the presidency of the society 
shortly after returning from Europe, where he had negotiated the peace 
treaty ending the Revolutionary War. Now a world-renowned 
Enlightenment scientist and statesman, he had dedicated his lifetime of 
public service to the causes of liberty and civic virtue and had become a 
convert to the cause of antislavery. The year before, Franklin had signed a 
Society statement that declared slavery “an atrocious debasement of human 
nature.” He had almost presented a petition from the society to the 


Constitutional Convention in the summer of 1787 but withheld it. Now, he 
was courageously opening the question of slavery at the dawn of the new 
nation. 


The petition was a model of equality and justice: “Mankind are all formed 
by the same Almighty Being, alike objects of his care, and equally designed 
for the enjoyment of happiness.” All people were entitled to the “blessings 
of liberty . . . without distinction of color.” It noted the contradiction of 
slavery and freedom in the American experiment while seeking the means 
“for removing this inconsistency from the character of the American 
people,” and it called on Congress to grant “liberty to those unhappy men 
who alone in this land of freedom are degraded into perpetual bondage.” It 
advocated not only the end of the slave trade, as the Quaker petition had the 
day before, but the end of slavery itself. 


The petition was on solid grounds of justice but weaker on constitutional 
support for its case. Finding no clauses authorizing Congress to ban slavery, 
the society argued that Congress had the general grant of power in the 
general welfare and necessary and proper clauses. The House voted 
overwhelmingly to refer the petitions to a committee, over the objections of 
the South Carolina and Georgia delegations. 


On March 5, the committee submitted its report to the House. 
Representative Jackson jumped to his feet and launched into a day-long 
harangue against the petitions. He declared that “the southern states must 
be left to themselves on this subject” and reiterated the arguments he had 
previously made. He admitted that slavery was an “evil habit,” but one, he 
thought, that was sanctioned in the Bible and history. Smith followed 
Jackson the next day with a two-hour speech. Both personally attacked the 
Quakers’ character and assailed Franklin as a senile fool. The 
Pennsylvanians defended Franklin for his dedication to the cause of liberty 
and equality for all. They thanked him for speaking the “language of 
America, and to call us back to our first principles.” 


Jackson and Smith also argued that African Americans were ill-suited by 
nature for freedom and citizenship if emancipated. They warned of 

intermarriage between the races if enslaved persons were freed. Franklin 
({link]) anticipated these prejudiced arguments and reasoned that slavery 


debased the enslaved and ruined their natural intellectual equality. “The 
galling chains that bind his body do also fetter his intellectual faculties and 
impair the social affections of his heart.” Therefore, Franklin advocated a 
plan of education for free blacks to train them in knowledge and virtue for 
good citizenship. The plan would “instruct, to advise, to qualify those who 
have been restored to freedom, for the exercise and enjoyment of civil 
liberty . . . [to] promote the public good, and the happiness of these our 
hitherto much neglected fellow [humans].” 


One of the most versatile of the Founders, Benjamin 
Franklin was an inventor, philosopher, philanthropist, 
writer, and statesman. This portrait of him was painted in 
1767 and, as of 2019, hangs in the White House. The 
inclusion of books and the bust of Isaac Newton hint at 
Franklin’s interests. 


On March 23, the House voted to adopt the resolutions contained in the 
committee report, including one that prevented Congress from interfering 
with slavery where it already existed in the South, making tangible the 
Constitution’s silence on the issue. The humane petitions to end the slave 
trade and slavery had been received, but the debate ended with Congress 
endorsing slavery’s protected status in the new nation. The question was 
hardly settled, however, and seven decades of fierce debate over slavery and 
its expansion ensued. 


Franklin responded to the conclusion of the controversy in his typical 
manner—he wrote a biting satire. It took the form of a fictional speech by 
Muslim Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim of Algiers apologizing for piracy and 
Christian slavery in a way that mirrored the southern arguments. “If we 
cease our cruises against the Christians, how shall we be furnished with the 
commodities their countries produce, and which are so necessary? .... Let 
us then hear no more of this detestable proposition, the manumission of 
Christian slaves.” 


Franklin died only a few weeks later at the age of 84 years. He had spent a 
lifetime in service to the republic and to the universal ideal that all humans 
were created free and equal. His last act on the public stage was to submit a 
petition for the end of slavery and the slave trade. He and a few Quakers 
initiated the movement urging the new United States to live up to its 
Founding principles and end the stain of slavery. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Describe Benjamin Franklin’s arguments for the emancipation of 
enslaved persons. 
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Problem: What were the arguments against Franklin’s petition? 
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Eli Whitney and the Cotton Gin 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in regional attitudes about slavery 
as it expanded from 1754 to 1800 

e Explain the causes and effects of the innovations in technology, 
agriculture, and commerce over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In 1792, Eli Whitney ({link]) graduated from Yale and traveled south to 
Georgia to become a tutor for the children of Caty Greene, the widow of 
Revolutionary War hero Nathanael Greene. Whitney had been 
recommended for the post by Phineas Miller, manager of Greene’s 
plantation and an acquaintance of Whitney’s. Although the tutoring position 
did not work out, Greene did invite Whitney to stay at her plantation in 
Georgia as a guest. He appreciated her hospitality and contributed his 
mechanical skills to the repair of equipment around the farm and the 
fashioning of new devices to make tasks easier. 


Eli Whitney is 


pictured here in 

an 1822 portrait 
by Samuel Finley 

Breese Morse. 


One day, a group of veterans who had served under General Greene during 
the American Revolution came to the plantation for a visit. Mostly planters 
themselves, they lamented the state of agriculture in the South and voiced 
their frustration about the amount of labor it took for their slaves and 
laborers to remove the seeds from short-staple cotton. Because it took an 
entire day to separate the sticky seeds from only about one pound of cotton 
fiber, it was an unprofitable task. When one of the men wished there was a 
machine that could remove the seeds, Greene proposed that Whitney was 
the man to invent one. 


The need was great because the planters desperately wanted to export more 
cotton to England, which was at the beginning of its market revolution. The 
textile factories with their spinning and weaving machines needed cotton as 
the raw material to produce their goods. If they could use a machine to 
process their raw cotton, the southern planters would have a newly 
profitable crop and could rejuvenate southern agriculture. 


Whitney accepted Greene’s challenge to make a machine to remove cotton 
seeds and produced a crude but workable model of the “cotton gin” (gin 
being southern slang of the time for “engine”’). He had had an idea that 
could transform the landscape and create great fortunes, but he did not have 
the money to develop, patent, and manufacture his invention. Whitney 
overcame this hurdle by entering into a partnership with Miller, who agreed 
to provide financial backing in return for a percentage of ownership in the 
proceeds. 


Flush with Miller’s investment, Whitney headed north to secure a patent 
and begin manufacturing the cotton gin with the help of machine tools 
producing uniform parts. The potential for this invention excited even 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, who wrote to Whitney in November 


1793: “I feel a considerable interest in the success of your invention, for 
family use...Favorable answers to [my] questions would induce me to 
engage one of them to be forwarded to Richmond for me.” With such 
endorsements, Whitney was understandably anxious to get into business 
and anticipated great success. 


Whitney applied for a patent in Philadelphia in October 1793 and was 
awarded one in March 1794. Instead of selling the machines (which were 
too expensive for most planters), Whitney and Miller planned to clean the 
cotton for a percentage of the crop. However, many imitators throughout the 
South stole Whitney’s idea and produced their own machines, violating his 
patent rights. 


Whitney spent the next several years engaged in litigation to protect his 
invention. He had difficulty winning the lawsuits or collecting money, but 
his legal struggles led the cotton gin to pass into widespread use much 
faster than if he had had an exclusive right to the patent and no imitators. 
The enslaved workers of southern cotton planters processed incredible 
amounts of cotton with their cotton gins ((Llink]). 
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In this illustration from Harper’s Weekly in 1869, enslaved workers 
operate a cotton gin. 


In 1812, Congress refused to renew Eli Whitney’s patent on the cotton gin, 
effectively putting him out of business. Whitney had lost the exclusive right 
to his invention, one that had transformed American agriculture. U.S. cotton 
exports had grown from less than 150,000 pounds before the cotton gin to 
more than 18,000,000 pounds by the turn of century. 


The effects of the cotton gin on the American economy, the geographical 
expansion of the new nation, and the growth of slavery were staggering. For 
decades, tobacco had been a declining crop that depleted the soil in the 
Chesapeake region, but cotton grew well in the Lower South. Planters and 
their enslaved workers raised the cash crop to meet demand from British 


and northern textile factories. Within only a decade, by 1805, cotton 
production rapidly increased from two million pounds to more than sixty 
million pounds. By the 1830s, that number would increase exponentially to 
more than 500 million pounds annually and became the largest American 
agricultural export ([link]). 
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This graph shows the staggering effect of the cotton gin on increasing 
cotton production in the United States. (credit: "U.S. Cotton 
Production 1790-1834" by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


The cotton gin also dramatically affected the geographical expansion of the 
new hation. Cotton planters and their slaves moved to Georgia, Mississippi, 


and Alabama to start new cotton plantations. Americans were driving into 
the frontier to the north in search of farm land for cotton and opportunity. 
Many southerners left the Atlantic Seaboard and moved west because of 
cotton’s new potential, and the Southwest grew dramatically thanks to new 
cotton plantations. 


The effects on slavery and enslaved persons were significant. As planters in 
the Chesapeake region diversified their crops away from tobacco, they sold 
their slaves to cotton planters in the South. This created a massive interstate 
slave trade that transferred enslaved persons through auctions and forced 
marches in chains, and that also broke up many slave families. 


The expansion of cotton helped fuel the growth of an interlinked market 
economy in the United States, including in the North, because of the 
subsequent expansion of textile manufacturing and demand for cotton there. 
However, the cotton gin also helped ensure the survival and growth of 
slavery in the United States. The contradictory forces of expanding freedom 
and spreading slavery had a dramatic impact on politics in the early 
republic. The addition of new states and the accompanying growth of power 
in Congress, sometimes for the North and sometimes for the South, created 
sectional tensions that were narrowly resolved through a series of 
compromises, beginning with the Missouri Compromise in 1819-1820. 
Meanwhile, national debates over protective tariffs and internal 
improvement related to the cotton economy caused sectional disputes and 
eventually threatened the survival of the Union. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the impact of the invention of the cotton gin on the southern 
economy in the first part of the nineteenth century. 
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Problem: 


Identify and explain a significant long-term impact of the invention of 
the cotton gin. 
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The Battle of Fallen Timbers 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why competition intensified conflicts among peoples 
and nations from 1754 to 1800 

e Explain how and why migration and immigration to and within North 
America caused competition and conflict over time 


Written by: Timothy J. Shannon, Gettysburg College 


In the 1783 Treaty of Paris that ended the American War of Independence, 
Great Britain ceded to the United States its claims to the territory between 
the Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi River. This cession doubled 
the size of the new nation and created a vast western territory under the 
authority of the federal government ([link]). For many, this frontier 
symbolized opportunity. Freed from the prohibition that the British Crown 
had placed on western settlement in the Proclamation of 1763, settlers could 
now migrate west, establish farms, and create new states there. But many 
American Indians called this territory home, and European powers still had 
imperial ambitions in North America. Great Britain did not leave its Ohio 
Valley forts until after the 1795 Jay Treaty. If the United States were to 
incorporate this new western territory into itself, it would have to find a 
way to protect it from potential enemies and govern it effectively. 
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The map shows the creation of the states in the new nation and the 
land they claimed as their own after the conclusion of peace with the 
British Empire in 1783. (credit: "Treaty of Paris Map" by Bill of 

Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Settlers and land speculators were anxious to exploit new western land, but 
that brought them into direct conflict with the American Indians who lived 
there. Furthermore, in 1783, several states claimed parts of this new western 
territory by right of “sea-to-sea” colonial charters granted by the British 
Crown. After the War of Independence, those states had sold the lands to 
speculators to settle war debts or given it as bounties to military veterans. 
These actions led to tensions with American Indians and conflicting 
jurisdictional claims between the federal government and the states. 


During the 1780s, states with western land claims north of the Ohio River 
gradually ceded them to Congress, creating a single western domain under 
federal authority. In 1787, Congress passed the Northwest Ordinance, 
which established guidelines for how the federal government would govern 
its western territory. On paper, the Northwest Ordinance created a blueprint 
for orderly and profitable westward expansion, but in reality, life on the 
frontier was chaotic and violent. Land speculators scrambled to purchase 
huge tracts of land for resale, while squatters moved west without regard for 
federal authority or the rights of American Indians. When Britain ceded the 
trans-Appalachian frontier to the United States in 1783, it made no 
provision for protecting American Indian claims there. Many of those 
Indian nations had allied with the British during the war, so the victorious 
Americans regarded them as conquered enemies and used military threats, 
alcohol, and bribes to force chiefs into signing land cessions. In this 
manner, the United States claimed sovereignty over all the western territory 
ceded by Britain, but it lacked the military power to act on its claim. 


The new federal government created by the ratification of the Constitution 
had enhanced powers to manage the nation’s Indian relations and western 
territories. President George Washington and Secretary of War Henry Knox 
were anxious to assert federal control over the frontier, but they knew that 
doing so by force of arms would require more resources than the new nation 
could muster. Therefore, Knox ((link]) advised Washington to stop treating 
western American Indians as conquered enemies and to restore the British 
practice of dealing with them as sovereign nations. 


Knox believed that doing so would enable the federal government to 
provide for orderly western expansion while at the same time asserting its 
power over the state governments, land companies, and squatters whose 
abusive treatment of American Indians so often led to frontier violence. 
Washington shared Knox’s belief that failing to acknowledge the American 
Indians’ right to the land “would be a gross violation of the fundamental 
laws of nature and that distributive justice which is the glory of a nation.” In 
one of his first diplomatic speeches as president, he assured a group of 
Seneca chiefs that “The General [federal] Government will never consent to 
your being defrauded, but it will protect you in all your just rights.” 


As the first 
secretary of war, 
Henry Knox 
worked with 
President George 
Washington to 
establish a 
foundation for 
peaceful 
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federal 
government and 
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Washington and Knox laid the foundation for federal government— 
American Indian relations for the next forty years. Known as the 
“civilization policy,” their efforts relied on three initiatives. First, the 
federal government claimed sole authority to treaty with western American 
Indian nations for land cessions, thereby limiting the ability of private 
speculators and state governments to engage in fraudulent purchases. 
Second, the federal government imposed new regulations on the western fur 
trade by establishing “factories” at important western posts that licensed 
traders and controlled prices. Third, the federal government helped 
Christian missionaries establish churches, schools, and farms in American 
Indian territory intended to promote the assimilation of Native Americans 
into the new nation. Supporters of the civilization policy believed that as 
American Indians learned to live and work like white Americans, they 
would no longer need extensive lands on which to hunt and would therefore 
sell those lands willingly to the federal government, allowing for the 
peaceful incorporation of American Indians territory into the new nation. 


At the same time Washington and Knox were putting the civilization policy 
in place, they were also using diplomacy and military force to dispossess 
American Indians who resisted federal authority. During the 1780s, the 
Cherokee warred against settlers moving westward from Virginia into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Federal agents negotiated the Treaty of Holston 
with the Cherokee in 1791 to end these hostilities, guaranteeing federal 
protection of remaining Cherokee lands and annual payments or annuities 
of money and goods intended to help the Cherokee adopt European 
methods of farming. This treaty helped end bloodshed that had plagued the 
southern Appalachian frontier since the 1770s. By restoring peace, it 
speeded American migration to Kentucky and Tennessee, states that entered 
the union in 1792 and 1796, respectively. The treaty also started a process 
of political and economic transformation for the Cherokee, who were 
dispossessed of their land during the early nineteenth century. 


The federal government had much greater difficulty restoring peace north of 
the Ohio River. In several treaties negotiated during the 1780s, federal 
agents had extracted land cessions to eastern Ohio, but most of the 
Delaware, Shawnee, and Miami peoples who lived there regarded these 


treaties as fraudulent, and they warred with migrants who began streaming 
into this country. In the fall of 1790, Washington and Knox ordered General 
Josiah Harmar to lead a retaliatory expedition against the Ohio Indians. 


Harmar marched a force of approximately one thousand militiamen out of 
Fort Washington (modern Cincinnati) into what is now northeastern 
Indiana, hoping to deal a decisive blow to the Miami and Shawnee tribes. 
Instead, the Miami chief Little Turtle ((link]) led an attack that inflicted 
heavy casualties on the U.S. forces and resulted in a court martial for 
Harmar. A year later, General Arthur St. Clair repeated Harmar’s effort, 
leading an army of about fourteen hundred troops into Indian territory along 
the Wabash River. On the morning of November 4, 1791, Little Turtle led 
another assault on the U.S. soldiers, this time with even more devastating 
results. St. Clair’s militiamen ran from the enemy, and more than half of 
them were killed or wounded in the battle and retreat. It was the single 
worst defeat American Indians ever dealt to a U.S. army. 


LITTLE TURTLE. 
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After the disastrous campaigns led by Harmar and St. Clair, President 
Washington put General “Mad Anthony” Wayne in charge of a much larger 
army known as the Legion of the United States. Unlike Harmar’s and St. 
Clair’s forces, the Legion was made up of professional soldiers who went 
through extensive training before facing battle. In 1794, Wayne led a new 
expedition into western Ohio to attack Miamis, Shawnees, and other 
American Indians still hostile to the United States. These Indians expected 
to receive aid from their former British allies, who remained in forts along 
the Great Lakes despite having ceded that territory to the United States in 
1783. 


In June, a large American Indian force led by Little Turtle and the Shawnee 
chief Blue Jacket attacked Fort Recovery, an American post at the site of St. 
Clair’s defeat, but the garrison held out. This attack prompted Wayne to 
advance his troops into the Maumee Valley two months later. The Shawnees 
and their allies took their position at a site where trees felled by a violent 
storm provided natural defenses. At the Battle of Fallen Timbers that 
followed, Wayne’s troops withstood the Indians’ fire and then dispersed 
them with a bayonet charge. The surviving Indians retreated to Fort Miami, 
a nearby post still occupied by the British, but the commander there refused 
his assistance because he did not want to start a war with the United States. 


A year after the Battle of Fallen Timbers, Little Turtle, Blue Jacket, and 
other Ohio Indians made peace with Wayne and the United States in 
western Ohio under the Treaty of Greenville ({link]). Abandoned by their 
former British allies, the Ohio Indians ceded to the United States most of 
present-day Ohio and strategic locations along the Great Lakes, including 
Detroit. In return, federal agents agreed to pay them annuities of cash and 
goods. Also in 1795, Britain finally agreed to evacuate the disputed forts in 
the Northwest Territory as part of a treaty negotiated by President 
Washington’s special envoy John Jay. Jay’s Treaty and the Treaty of 


Greenville were the twin diplomatic successes that sealed the military 
victory won by Wayne a year earlier at Fallen Timbers. 


This depiction of U.S. delegates meeting with American Indians to 
sign the Treaty of Greenville was painted around the time of the 
treaty’s signing in 1795. Chief Little Turtle speaks to the U.S. 
delegates while an interpreter (kneeling) records his words. 


The peace secured by the Treaty of Greenville made possible Ohio’s rapid 
settlement and admission to the union in 1803, but American Indians 
continued to feel pressure from western settlers along the nation’s frontier. 
Led by the Cherokee, several southern Indian nations embraced the 
civilization policy and transformed their methods of agriculture and 
government, but state governments pressured them to give up their 


sovereignty and lands. West of the Appalachians, federal agents used debts 
American Indians accrued in the fur trade to extract additional land 
cessions. The Shawnee, led by the war chief Tecumseh and his brother 
Tenskwatawa (also known as the Shawnee Prophet), encouraged other 
western American Indian nations to unite in militant resistance to white 
encroachments on their way of life. These tensions culminated in a new 
wave of frontier violence during the War of 1812 that ultimately made 
Washington’s and Knox’s vision of peaceful and orderly frontier expansion 
unattainable. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the United States’ acquisition of the land west of the 
Appalachian Mountains through the 1783 Treaty of Paris affected 
relationships between American settlers and American Indians. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the “civilization policy” Washington and Knox adopted for 
relations between American Indians and the federal government. What 
was the rationale for this policy? 
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The Jay Treaty 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why competition intensified conflicts among peoples 
and nations from 1754 to 1800 


Written by: Stuart Leibiger, La Salle University 


In 1793, Great Britain and France went to war, and President Washington 
declared the United States would remain neutral. Seeking free trade with 
both sides, the young nation instead found itself caught in middle of the 
conflict. American ships bound for trade in Europe were seized on the high 
seas and confiscated by the navies of both countries, especially Great 
Britain, which had greater control of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Jeffersonian-Republicans in Congress, led by James Madison, sought to 
punish Great Britain through economic sanctions known as “commercial 
discrimination.” The Jeffersonian-Republicans accordingly proposed 
enacting higher duties and tariffs on British ships in American ports than 
other countries’ ships were required to pay. 


Instead of commercial discrimination, however, President George 
Washington chose another path. He appointed Chief Justice John Jay 
({link]) as a special envoy to Great Britain to try to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement. Although cordially received in London, Jay could not wring 
many concessions from the British, because the fledgling United States was 
still militarily weak. The British agreed to surrender Northwestern posts on 
U.S. soil that they had occupied since end of the Revolutionary War, in 
violation of the 1783 peace treaty. The British also promised to pay 
reparations for past seizures of U.S. ships but provided no guarantee 
against future seizures. In return, the United States granted Great Britain 


most-favored-nation status, in effect surrendering the right to punish the 
British through commercial discrimination and promised to pay its pre-war 
debts to British merchants. The treaty also largely accepted British 
definitions of neutral rights and contraband of war. 
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Jay had obtained as many concessions as possible considering the relative 
strengths of the two nations, but Americans generally and Jeffersonian- 
Republicans specifically found the treaty highly disappointing because it 
did not promise to end violations of the country’s neutral rights. The treaty 
arrived in the United States in early March 1795, but Washington was so 
dissatisfied with it that he kept the treaty secret until the Senate could 
convene to consider it. He knew the Jeffersonian-Republican opposition 


would score political points opposing the unpopular treaty, and, in fact, in 
July 1795, the Senate barely approved the treaty by the required two-thirds 
margin. The vote was along party lines, with Federalists for and 
Jeffersonian-Republicans against. The Senate struck out Article XII, which 
it thought unacceptably restricted U.S. trade in the British West Indies by 
allowing only small American ships to trade there. 


When a senator leaked the treaty to Benjamin Franklin Bache’s partisan 
Jeffersonian-Republican newspaper, the Philadelphia Aurora, in July 1795, 
an outcry against the treaty swept the nation. Madison said the reaction was 
“like an electric velocity” through “every part of the Union.” People at 
parades on Independence Day burned the treaty and Jay in effigy, causing 
Jay to remark that he could walk the length of the eastern seaboard by the 
light of the flames. In New York, when Alexander Hamilton tried to defend 
the treaty, an angry crowd pelted him with stones and chased him off. 


Jeffersonian-Republicans were especially infuriated because they saw the 
treaty as a humiliating sellout that virtually put the United States back into a 
colonial status with respect to monarchical Great Britain. It confirmed in 
their minds that the Federalists were the party of monarchy. Madison 
described the treaty as being “full of shameful concessions, of mock 
reciprocities, and of party artifices” that would prove “fatal to the interests, 
the happiness, and perhaps finally to the liberty of the United States.” 


President Washington agonized over whether to sign the treaty. On one 
hand, it would guarantee the peace with Great Britain that the new nation so 
desperately needed, and it was probably the best deal the United States 
could get, considering its relative military weakness. On the other hand, the 
agreement fell far short of expectations, making it horribly unpopular. In 
August, Washington signed it. 


Once Washington had approved the agreement, attention shifted to the 
House of Representatives, where the Jeffersonian-Republican majority 
resolved to kill it. To decide on a course of action, Republicans in the House 
held the first party caucus (meeting) in American politics, during which 
they agreed on a two-part strategy. First, they requested that the president 
turn over correspondence pertaining to the negotiations. Second, the 


Jeffersonian-Republicans tried to exercise the “power of the purse” by 
voting down the appropriations necessary to implement the treaty. 


Washington angrily refused to turn over the requested documents, claiming 
the Constitution gave control of foreign policy to the president and Senate 
alone, and not to the House. With this, he established the principle of 
“executive privilege,” which is the right of the president to withhold 
information from Congress. Jeffersonian-Republicans answered by 
adopting resolutions, supported by Madison, declaring that while treaty- 
making power belongs to the president and Senate, the House cannot be 
forced to appropriate funds against its better judgment or to surrender its 
constitutional powers, such as control of commerce. Washington declared 
that this confrontation brought the Constitution “to the brink of a 
precipice.” 


At first it seemed like the Jeffersonian-Republicans had the votes to block 
appropriations. Before the final vote, however, the Federalists rallied public 
support for the treaty. They held pro-treaty meetings and gathered pro-treaty 
petitions. Federalist Fisher Ames delivered a moving speech in the House 
warning that rejection of the treaty would lead to dire consequences, 
including war with Great Britain and economic recession ([link]). 
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The Federalists also skillfully made the debate as much about defending an 
immensely popular president as about the merits of the treaty. They equated 
support for the treaty with support for Washington, and opposition to the 
treaty with opposition to Washington. Once the vote in the House became a 
referendum on the president himself, the Jeffersonian-Republican majority 
melted away. Madison wrote, “The name of the [president] is every where 
used with the most wonderful success...in subduing...popular objections” 
to the treaty. In the end, by a narrow three-vote margin, the House voted in 
April 1796 to fund the treaty. 


The Jay Treaty led to some negative repercussions, including hostilities 
with France (which saw the treaty as an Anglo-American alliance) and 
higher taxes a few years later. But it also produced several benefits for the 
new republic. For example, Spain, worried by the United States’ apparent 
reconciliation with Great Britain, signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo in 1795 
with Thomas Pinckney, opening the Mississippi River to American trade. 
Settlers in the trans-Appalachian West could now export their produce 
through New Orleans. The United States also began to enjoy a lucrative 
trade with the British West Indies, thanks to reduced tension between the 
two nations. Overall, U.S. exports to the British empire tripled from 1795 to 
1800. 


The battle over the Jay Treaty worsened the Federalists’ and Jeffersonian- 
Republicans’ partisan rivalry, however, which continued into the 1796 
presidential campaign that led to John Adams’s narrow victory. The Jay 
Treaty itself demonstrated that the United States was ill-prepared for war 


with European nations but would defend its national sovereignty against 
violations. President Washington also confirmed that an energetic executive 
would exercise strong latitude in the conduct of U.S. foreign policy. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why George Washington agonized over signing the Jay Treaty. 
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Problem: 


Explain the role the Jay Treaty played in the formation of political 
parties. 
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The XYZ Affair and the Quasi-War with France 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why competition intensified conflicts among peoples 
and nations from 1754 to 1800 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In September 1796, a retiring George Washington offered his advice to his 
country, warning Americans to avoid “passionate attachments” and 
“permanent alliances.” Over the last few years of his administration, 
European wars had threatened American neutral rights and national 
sovereignty. The British had seized American vessels and impressed its 
sailors, while the French had captured more than three hundred American 
ships in 1795 alone. Washington’s successor, John Adams, faced a foreign 
policy crisis the moment he took his presidential Oath of Office on March 
4, 1797. 


Two days before, the French had issued a decree threatening all American 
shipping. The French navy and privateers brazenly preyed on U.S. merchant 
ships along the Atlantic coast and in the Caribbean. The French were angry 
about the Jay Treaty the United States had signed with Great Britain and 
believed it formed an American-British anti-French alliance. Besides 
attacking American ships, the French also refused to receive the new U.S. 
minister to France, Charles C. Pinckney, who replaced James Monroe. 


President Adams would not countenance such insults to American national 
honor and security. On May 16, 1797, he addressed a special session of 
Congress and asked for war preparations. The irate president asserted that 
the United States would defend itself and persuade the French that “we are 
not a degraded people, humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and sense 


of inferiority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign influence; 
and regardless of national honor, character, and interest.” Congress agreed 
to fund the building of a fleet of warships and increased coastal 
fortifications, though it stopped short of creating a large army as Adams 
wished. 


The president wanted peace through strength and honor and dispatched a 
peace delegation to France consisting of John Marshall, Charles C. 
Pinckney, and Elbridge Gerry to negotiate an end to the crisis. The envoys 
arrived in Paris in late September and early October, lodging a few blocks 
from the foreign ministry. 


On October 8, French Foreign Minister Charles Maurice de Talleyrand 
briefly welcomed the delegation and received their diplomatic credentials. 
Talleyrand, however, disdained the American statesmen and sought to 
benefit financially from his office. Over the next several months, his 
secretary and agents code named X, Y, and Z demanded the United States 
offer France a loan of $12 million and a bribe of $250,000 as the price of 
ending French depredations against American shipping. Talleyrand added 
that he also expected an apology for President Adams’s belligerent speech 
and the Jay Treaty ([link]). 


In this political cartoon, French men representing the agents 
codenamed X, Y, and Z rob the woman, who represents the young 
United States. The rest of Europe watches from afar. 


Marshall and Pinckney were especially insulted by the French attempt at 
blackmail. Pickney retorted, “No, no, not a sixpence!” when confronted 
with the repeated demands. Marshall wrote to Secretary of State Timothy 
Pickering, describing France’s outrageous behavior. The delegation 
believed it was defending American national honor and interests, but the 
fruitless meetings with the French were part of Talleyrand’s strategy to 
delay negotiations and continue seizing American trade vessels. 
Meanwhile, he and his agents tried to exploit a split in the American 
delegation and win over Elbridge Gerry. 


Gerry was sympathetic to the French and wanted to avoid both a war with 
France and any alliance with Great Britain. In the face of Talleyrand’s 
demands, he was evasive and noncommittal. But his agreement to meet 


privately with Talleyrand and his agents and conceal the content of those 
meetings from Marshall and Pinckney made him seem a pawn of the 
French. 


French pressure increased as Talleyrand escalated his demands. He and his 
agents threatened to meddle in American politics in favor of the pro-French 
Jeffersonian-Republican Party. Marshall was incensed at this violation of 
American national sovereignty and replied, “[France’s] extreme injustice 
offered to our country would unite every man against her.” Pinckney, for his 
part, defended American national honor and warned, “We neither came to 
buy or beg a peace.” 


Talleyrand ({link]) ratcheted up the pressure still more when he ordered all 
three American envoys expelled and threatened to take away their 
passports. Although he was bluffing, the warnings came often. He added 
another demand, that the American envoys also apologize for Washington’s 
Farewell Address. Finally, the mission fell apart in the spring of 1798 when 
Marshall and Pickney had enough and departed, though Gerry continued to 
treat with the French to no effect. 
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The envoys’ diplomatic dispatches had finally arrived in the United States 
on March 5, 1798, and were read by an irate president. They detailed the 
outrageous demands for bribes and loans in the course of the XYZ Affair. 
Adams drafted a war message to Congress and readily complied with a 
congressional request for the correspondence. When the papers were 
published, they shocked the members of Congress and the American 
people. 


A war fever swept through the country, with the popular slogan “Millions 
for defense but not a cent for tribute” uttered everywhere. Mobs burned 
Talleyrand in effigy and beat up French sympathizers. Congress agreed to 
additional war measures and created a large provisional army with George 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton in command. It also allowed merchant 
ships to arm themselves and authorized American privateers. Congress 
revoked the 1778 treaty with France and placed an embargo on French 
trade. In this Quasi-War, the United States prepared for war and fought on 
the open seas but did not formally declare war on France. In the midst of 
this war fever, the Federalists took other extreme measures, with Congress 
passing the Alien and Sedition Acts, allowing the president to expel 
foreigners and suppress free speech in the name of national security. 


Eventually, the crisis was defused when President Adams sent another 
peace delegation to France in early 1799. Fortunately, in 1798 the British 
Admiral Lord Nelson had defeated a French fleet off the coast of Egypt, 
making war with the United States impractical for France. Moreover, 
Napoleon Bonaparte seized power in France in 1800 and wanted peace with 
the United States because he desired the Louisiana Territory. The 
Convention of 1800 was the peace treaty that ended tensions between 
France and the United States. 


The United States, as a relatively weak, new country, had to defend its 
national sovereignty, independence, and honor in a dangerous world of 
great powers. The Jay Treaty, the Pinckney Treaty, and the Quasi-War with 
France demonstrated that the new republic would do so. The foreign policy 
principles of neutrality and strength practiced by Washington earlier in the 
decade had provided the foundation by which the new republic of the 
United States interacted with the great European powers. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the relationship between the Jay Treaty and the XYZ Affair. 
Exercise: 
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Explain the reason for the failure in negotiations that led to the XYZ 
Affair and the affair’s immediate impact. 
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The Alien and Sedition Acts 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why political ideas, institutions, and party systems 
developed and changed in the new republic 


Written by: Stuart Leibiger, La Salle University 


On March 2, 1797, the Directory of France issued a decree authorizing 
French warships to seize neutral American vessels. The decree was made in 
retaliation for the 1795 Jay Treaty the United States had signed with Great 
Britain to resolve British seizures of its ships. On May 16, President John 
Adams ([link]) addressed a special session of Congress, calling for a naval 
buildup and the creation of a provisional army to mobilize the country for 
war. Congress agreed, but the French seized three hundred American 
merchant vessels before the first of the year. The United States, therefore, 
was engaged in an undeclared Quasi-War with France. Meanwhile, Adams 
sought a peaceful solution and dispatched negotiators to Paris. This 
diplomatic initiative resulted in the XYZ Affair, an incident in which the 
French requested bribe money and a multimillion-dollar loan from the 
United States before they would even talk. This insulting treatment led to 
outrage in the United States and preparations to expand the war with 
France. 


The passage of 
the Alien and 
Sedition Acts 

made John 
Adams a 
generally 
unpopular 
president, 
especially in 
areas dominated 
by the opposition 
party. When he 
ran for reelection 
in 1800, one 
opposition 
journalist called 
him a “hideous 
hermaphroditical 
character which 
has neither the 
force and 
firmness of a 
man, not the 
gentleness and 
sensibility of a 
woman.” John 


Trumbull’s 
portrait of Adams 
is from around 
1792: 


The foreign policy crisis and threat to American sovereignty and neutral 
rights resulted in a contentious partisanship between the Federalists and 
Jeffersonian-Republicans, often referred to as Democratic-Republicans. In 
the spring of 1798, the Federalists in Congress embargoed trade with 
France and expanded the Army and Navy. Jeffersonian-Republicans voted 
against these measures, hoping to end hostilities with America’s sister 
republic, and they accused the Federalists of manipulating the crisis to turn 
the federal government into a monarchy. Federalists, in turn, condemned the 
Jeffersonian-Republicans for giving aid and comfort to a foreign enemy and 
for welcoming revolutionary anarchy to the United States. The resulting 
war fever made President Adams popular and led the Federalists to shut 
down opposition to the war. The partisan rift was part of an ideological 
struggle over American foreign policy that contributed to a partisan split at 
home and a debate over civil liberties in the new republic. 


The Federalists passed the Naturalization Act, which extended the 
naturalization period for immigrants—most of whom became Jeffersonian- 
Republicans—from five to fourteen years, thereby preventing immigrant 
men from voting or holding office during that time. The congressional 
power to establish rules for naturalization was found in Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 4 of the Constitution. Federalists warned that immigrants from 
places like France or Ireland remained steadfastly devoted to their native 
lands and could not immediately become loyal U.S. citizens. Moreover, 
these immigrants might encourage war with Great Britain, a country seen as 
an enemy of the Irish and at war with France. President Adams signed the 
bill into law on June 18, 1798. 


Congress then passed two separate Alien Acts. The Alien Enemies Act said 
that if there was a declared war, the president could deport enemy aliens. 
This bill easily passed with bipartisan support and is still in effect today. 


The Alien Friends Act, passed by Federalists over Jeffersonian-Republican 
opposition, authorized the president to use extraordinary powers to deport 
aliens from any nation. Those targeted could not have a hearing or appeal 
the president’s decision, a violation of the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. The law was set to remain in effect for two years. Adams 
never actually deported anyone under the Alien Friends Act, but some 
aliens fled the country, and some foreigners decided not to immigrate. 


Having addressed disloyal aliens, Federalists enacted the Sedition Act of 
1798 to silence the opposition of the partisan Jeffersonian-Republican press 
({link]). Most newspapers were favorable to one of the parties, and although 
parties had emerged early in the decade, there was no idea in American 
politics at the time of a loyal and legitimate opposition. Members of both 
parties considered the other party to be enemies of the republic. The new 
law prohibited publishing or saying anything “false, scandalous, and 
malicious” against the federal government, the president, or Congress. 
Those convicted were fined up to $2,000 (an enormous amount in the 
1790s) and imprisoned for up to two years. Congress passed the Sedition 
Act, once again along party lines, with Federalists supporting and 
Jeffersonian-Republicans opposed. Under pressure from Federalists and his 
wife Abigail, a reluctant President Adams signed the Sedition Act into law. 


The Gazette of the United States was the leading Federalist newspaper 
of the late eighteenth century, with the motto, "He that is not for us, is 
against us." Jeffersonian-Republicans used their own papers to 
criticize the Alien and Sedition Acts and the Adams administration. 
(credit: Gazette of the United States newspaper, Issue No. LXXIX, 13 
January 1790, Digital Collections, J. Y. Joyner Library, East Carolina 
University, accessed 21 May 2019, https://digital.lib.ecu.edu/1548#? 
c=0&m=0&s=0&cv=0&xywh=-412%2C-88%2C2849%2C2925) 


Federalists saw the Sedition Act as protecting national security and 
confidence in the government in a time of war. They argued that the law did 
not impose “prior restraint” on publishing but merely held newspapers 


responsible for the truth of what they printed. Moreover, it allowed truth as 
a defense, which was more liberal than earlier laws and most state laws. 


Jeffersonian-Republicans countered that the Sedition Act violated the First 
Amendment because it stifled legitimate criticism of the government, 
shutting down freedom of speech and the press. The act also violated the 
Ninth and Tenth Amendments, in Jefferson’s view. The Jeffersonian- 
Republicans admitted that some party newspapers would criticize and abuse 
the government, but this was the price of open debate in a free society. 
Republicans argued for a free marketplace of ideas, trusting that truth would 
prevail over falsehood in the end. “The press,” Madison declared, “would 
not be able to shake the confidence of the people in the government. In a 
republic, light will prevail over darkness, truth over error.” But it was not 
the government’s job to police people’s opinions. Jeffersonian-Republicans 
charged that the purpose of the Act was not to save the country but to 
silence criticism of the Adams administration. 


The federal government, especially Secretary of State Timothy Pickering, 
prosecuted several newspaper editors and even common citizens for 
violating the Sedition Act. Jefferson described the prosecutions as “the 
reign of witches.” Altogether, the federal government tried and convicted 
ten people under the Sedition Act, including four top Jeffersonian- 
Republican newspaper editors. Although the Federalists won convictions, 
they lost politically by creating martyrs and giving defendants a platform to 
defend freedom of speech and the press. 


Jeffersonian-Republican Congressman Matthew Lyon of Vermont became 
the first person tried under the Sedition Act ({link]). In the summer of 1798, 
Lyon had published a letter in a Vermont newspaper accusing President 
Adams of monarchism and in a subsequent speech declared him fit for “a 
madhouse.” Arrested for sedition and tried in federal court, Lyon was 
convicted and sentenced to four months in jail. While in prison, he wrote a 
tract against Adams and was reelected to Congress. 
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The press was not the only place where partisan tensions flared during 
the Adams administration. This 1798 cartoon references a fight in 
Congress between Vermont Representative Matthew Lyon, a 
Jeffersonian-Republican, and Roger Griswold of Connecticut, a 
Federalist, inside Congress Hall in Philadelphia. In this image, 
Griswold, armed with a cane, kicks Lyon, who grasps the former's arm 
and raises a pair of fireplace tongs to strike him while other members 
of Congress look on. 


Luther Baldwin was a common laborer who drunkenly shouted that he did 
not mind if a cannon salute for a presidential procession shot Adams in the 
rear. When his words were printed in a local newspaper, he was tried and 
convicted under the Sedition Act. 


In response to these laws, Jefferson and Madison authored resolutions 
adopted by the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures, respectively, declaring 
the laws unconstitutional. The Virginia Resolutions called for a more 
moderate “interposition,” meaning the states should work constitutionally 
through elections to overturn the acts. The Kentucky Resolutions, written 
by Jefferson, more radically argued that states could nullify federal laws, 
declaring them “null and void.” This nullification doctrine was not in the 
Constitution, and congressional laws were the supreme law of the land 
under the supremacy clause in Article IV of the Constitution. No other state 
supported the resolutions and instead, ten states condemned the resolutions 
themselves as unconstitutional. 


Public opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts might have contributed to 
Jefferson’s victory in the 1800 presidential election. Once in office, 
Jefferson pardoned those convicted under the Sedition Act, which expired 
on the last day of Adams’s term. However, as president, Jefferson himself 
went after rival Federalist editors. He thought “a few prosecutions of the 
most prominent offenders would have a wholesome effect in restoring the 
integrity of the presses,” and he encouraged the prosecution of two 
Federalist editors by state governments. 


The controversy over the Alien and Sedition Acts shows that even the 
Founders themselves would violate the First Amendment for political 
purposes. In the 1790s, there was no concept of a “loyal opposition,” no 
understanding that a political rival could still be loyal to the nation. 
Jeffersonian-Republicans believed Federalists were monarchists and had to 
be stopped, whereas Federalists believed Republicans were anarchists and 
had to be stopped. In the poisonous partisanship of the 1790s, political 
opponents were to be defeated at virtually any cost. Already the union was 
deeply divided politically. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the motivation for the passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts 
in 1798. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the Federalist and Jeffersonian-Republican views of the 
Sedition Act. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Do you believe it is appropriate for the government to limit the 
freedom of the press in a time of war? Explain. 
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Robert Carter and Manumission 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in regional attitudes about slavery 
as it expanded from 1754 to 1800 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Virginian Robert Carter III ({link]), the wealthy scion of Robert “King” 
Carter, who was one of the largest landowners and slaveholders in colonial 
Virginia, made a momentous personal decision on September 6, 1778. In the 
presence of more than 400 men and women, he was fully immersed in the 
waters of the Totuskey Creek, close to his home on a channel of the 
Potomac River. Although most planters worshipped at the Anglican Church, 
Carter had decided to be baptized as an adult in the dissenting Baptist 
Church, which usually appealed more to common people. His Christian 
conversion had a profound impact on his life as one of the largest 
slaveholders in Virginia. 


(a) Robert Carter I] owned more than 450 enslaved persons at (b) his 
home at Nomini Hall. He freed them all by 1797. 


Carter was well known among his fellow Virginians for his integrity. He 
owned an estimated 65,000 acres of property by the time of the American 
Revolution, and more than 450 enslaved persons. His many plantations were 
diversified with different crops such as wheat and corn, and many of his 
slaves were trained in trades like carpentry and blacksmithing. He also 
owned a large share in the Baltimore Iron Works. Although he held 
hundreds of human beings in bondage, Carter was regarded as “by far the 
most humane to his slaves of any in these parts.” He paid his slaves for 
voluntarily working on Sunday, trusted their version of events when 
overseers were accused of mistreating them, and allowed them to be 
educated, to marry, and to move to his other plantations to be with their 
spouses. Carter refused to buy or sell enslaved persons and did not break up 
enslaved families. He was also generous to white planters and poor farmers, 
earning a reputation around Williamsburg as “the benevolent, the generous, 
the honorable, the rich Mr. Carter.” 


Although he already had a reputation for integrity, Carter’s conversion made 
him even more determined to live according to his principles. The Baptist 
denomination of Christianity emphasized the equality of souls regardless of 
race or social class. The 1783 Baptist General Convention even declared 
that slavery was at odds with scripture. Carter not only gathered his family 
for daily Bible readings and to listen to the preaching of ministers of various 
dissenting denominations but he invited his slaves as well to convert to 
Christianity and hear a message of equality. He routinely referred to 
enslaved persons as human beings and even as his “brothers.” 


Carter treated his slaves even better after his conversion. He forbade all his 
overseers to physically punish his slaves by whipping and other brutal 
treatment. He did not punish runaways for attempting to escape or avoid 
working for several days. Some of his enslaved persons were such skilled 
artisans, and he had such extensive holdings, that his slaves more or less ran 
his business and acted with a degree of autonomy that was highly unusual 
on plantations. In 1788, Carter joined a splinter church and became even 


more radical in his views of slavery. He asserted that “tolerating slavery 
shows great depravity.” 


In 1782, the Virginia Assembly passed a bill allowing slaveholders to 
manumit their slaves ({link]). Many slaveholders did so, inspired by 
Revolutionary principles of liberty and equality as well as Christian ideals, 
and within a decade, nearly ten thousand slaves had been freed in Virginia. 
Carter began considering freeing his own hundreds of enslaved people. He 
publicly supported dissenters’ petitions calling for the general emancipation 
of slaves. He started to make plans for himself and his family to live without 
slavery. He went to great lengths to send his own sons away to other states 
and did not allow them to visit Nomini Hall, to avoid having their manners 
corrupted by being around the institution of slavery. Instead, they received 
financial help to set up other businesses so they would not depend on the 
income derived from plantation slavery. In 1791, Carter formulated his own 
plan and shared it with the world. 


Slaveholders in Virginia could manumit, or free, their slaves by granting 
them a deed of manumission. The pictured deed of manumission legally 
granted freedom to an individual named Francis Drake and is dated May 
23, 1791. This would have been similar to any deed of manumission 
granted by Robert Carter III. (credit: modification of “Manumission of 
Francis Drake” by the Library of Virginia, 
https://edu.lva.virginia.gov/online_classroom/shaping_the_constitution/ 


) 


In August 1791, Carter sat down in the library of his plantation and wrote a 
historic document. It was a scheme to manumit fifteen of his slaves every 
January 1, according to the slaves’ ages. Most importantly, he made their 
manumission an ironclad and explicit freedom that no descendant of his 
could rescind or deny. On September 5, Carter traveled by wagon to the 
Northumberland County courthouse to deliver his “Deed of Gift” personally 
and presented it to be recorded as a legal document. In the belief that slavery 
was wrong, he was divesting himself of one of the greatest sources of his 
wealth. 


In February 1792, Carter followed through on his promise and freed the first 
fifteen of his enslaved workers, offering them wage contracts if they 
remained on his plantations to work as free men. They were also offered the 
opportunity to lease land and own their own private property for the first 
time. As a significant symbolic gesture, slaves who presented themselves at 
the courthouse for their freedom ceremony were allowed to name 
themselves, rather than living with the name given to them by their master. 


Carter broke with his “Deed of Gift” only by granting even more enslaved 
persons their freedom in 1792 than the document provided for, releasing an 
additional twenty-four. Many stayed on his lands and worked as free persons 
earning wages. 


Carter continued freeing his slaves ahead of schedule and emancipated fifty- 
seven in 1793. In May of that year, he moved away from his Virginia 
plantation to distance himself from the stain of slavery. He moved to a 


mixed urban neighborhood of whites and free blacks in Baltimore and 
attended church services with both races. Carter kept freeing enslaved 
persons in droves, and by 1797 he had ceased owning other human beings. 
He spent the next few years answering requests by his former slaves to 
confirm their free status and ensure they were not re-enslaved by greedy 
plantation owners. Carter died in 1804 and requested that he be given a 
simple funeral and an unmarked grave at Nomini Hall. 


The principles of the American Revolution and his dissenting Christianity 
caused Robert Carter to critically examine his life. Deciding that slavery 
conflicted with the principles of liberty and equality, he made the move to 
free his slaves regardless of the significant personal cost. His freeing of 450 
enslaved persons in the early 1790s was the largest manumission in U.S. 
history. Carter was always said to have great integrity, but acting on his 
principles even when it essentially ruined him financially was an example of 
virtue few followed. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain Robert Carter III’s decision-making process in manumitting his 
slaves. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the methods of setting slaves free during the period from 1776 
to 1800. 
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The Compromise of 1790 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why political ideas, institutions, and party systems 
developed and changed in the new republic 


Written by: Jack Rakove, Stanford University 


On or around June 20, 1790, Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson was on 
his way to visit President George Washington, then living in New York 
City, when he bumped into Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton 
({link]). Hamilton was looking “dejected beyond description,” Jefferson 
recalled, even unkempt. The two men immediately plunged into an intense 
conversation lasting at least half an hour. Jefferson left two accounts of their 
chat. In one, they simply remained outside the president’s front door; in the 
other, they walked up and down Broadway. Jefferson was a half foot or 
more taller than Hamilton, and that day, at least, he must have looked much 
more trim and elegant. 
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Titles of nobility were outlawed in the U.S. Constitution, yet this 
image of a reception held at the Macomb House during Washington’s 
presidency is titled “The Republican Court.” What image does the 
word “court” imply about the author’s point of view? 


Hamilton quickly explained why he looked so dejected. In early January 
1790, he had presented his landmark report on public credit to the House of 
Representatives. In 1789, Congress had approved a set of duties on foreign 
imports, giving the national government its first reliable revenues. But a 
greater challenge awaited Congress: dealing with the huge public debt left 
over from the Revolutionary War. In late September 1789, just as it was 
about to adjourn, the House asked the treasury secretary to prepare a 
comprehensive plan for “the support of the Public Credit” of the United 
States. Hamilton had spent a good decade preparing himself for just this 
task, going back to his wartime reading on matters of finance and 
commerce. In Federalist Paper No. 36, he had observed that most nations 
“usually commit the administration of their finances to single men” or to 
small boards. That was exactly the role Hamilton was now ready to play for 
the new republic. 


His Report on Public Credit was the fulfillment of this ambition. But by 
June 1790, Hamilton knew his plan was in deep trouble. In April, a test vote 
in the House of Representatives demonstrated that the report’s opponents 
held a narrow majority. That was the source of the dejection Hamilton 
displayed so conspicuously to Jefferson. He reminded Jefferson that they 
were part of one administration. Its success “was a common concern” for 
both men, Hamilton observed, and “we should make common cause in 
supporting one another.” Jefferson agreed, at least up to a point. He 
promptly invited Hamilton to join him for dinner and then asked Hamilton’s 
chief congressional opponent, James Madison, to come as well. 


Hamilton knew Madison from their collaboration at the Annapolis and 
Constitutional Conventions, and from their collaboration writing the 
Federalist Papers essays. Their friendship had fallen apart when Madison 
abandoned his nationalist position and opposed Hamilton’s Report on 
Public Credit for what he considered its centralizing tendencies. Hamilton 
knew Jefferson and Madison were close friends, and when he made his plea 
to the secretary of state, he must have hoped that Jefferson would approach 
Madison on his behalf. 


The foundation of Hamilton’s strategy was to consolidate the separate 
wartime debts incurred by the Continental Congress and the individual 
states into one public debt. There would thus be a national assumption of 
the state debt. Everyone knew there had been substantial speculation in this 
vast body of debt and that this speculation had only increased with the 
ratification of the Constitution. That is, many original holders of the various 
debt instruments Congress and the states had issued during the Revolution, 
including veterans of the war, had long since sold their certificates of credit, 
often to speculators who paid much less than the certificates were worth. In 
his redemption plan, Hamilton wanted to pay only the current holders of 
these IOUs, because of the principle of contracts and because they had 
assumed the risk of debt in a government that might fail. 


Hamilton also argued that the assumption of the states’ debt and their 
consolidation with the national debt would establish a sound public credit, 
strengthen the union, unleash private capital, and allow the use of national 
taxes such as the tariff to extinguish the debt. A public debt, properly 


viewed, was an asset, Hamilton argued, not a liability. If it were treated 
responsibly, with debt holders earning a predictable income on their 
investments, the government would be able to raise additional revenues 
through public loans rather than onerous taxes. Equally important, the 
existence of a consolidated public debt would work to the political 
advantage of the national government, because it would cement the 
different parts of the new nation together. Debt holders would have an 
interest in supporting the new government. 


Madison thought otherwise, and Hamilton was right to be disappointed by 
his opposition. The two men had discussed this matter twice before, once as 
members of the Continental Congress in 1783, and again in “a long 
conversation” they had “in an afternoon’s walk” at the Constitutional 
Convention. On both occasions, Madison had agreed it would be wrong to 
discriminate among the past and current holders of the public debt. It did 
not matter whether one was a wounded veteran or a war widow or a 
wealthy, speculating merchant. Considerations of policy justified treating 
all debt holders equally. But in 1790, Madison shifted his ground. Now he 
argued that massive speculation in the debt had “essentially changed the 
state of the question.” Congress was entitled to give different rewards to 
different categories of debt holders. However, Madison lost the vote when 
his proposal of “discrimination” between original and current debt holders 
was deemed impractical and defeated soundly in Congress. 


Madison also worried that assumption would prove unpopular in his own 
state of Virginia. Anti-Federalists who had opposed the ratification of the 
Constitution remained an influential and perhaps even a dominant force in 
Virginia. Moreover, Virginians doubted whether they would be net 
beneficiaries of Hamilton’s policies, because they claimed their state had 
already paid many of its own debt holders. 


Yet Virginia had at least one other economic interest that its political 
leaders, led by President Washington, wanted to pursue. Their plan was to 
build a new national capital along the Potomac River, close to Washington’s 
plantation at Mount Vernon and to land that Madison had invested in. The 
president, Madison, and Jefferson all imagined turning the Potomac into a 
major artery of American commerce. That would require some major 


improvements along the river’s course, but if these were accomplished, 
Virginia would have a port to rival the nation’s other major harbors. 
Combining a capital city roughly on the border between the northern and 
southern states with a bustling port would create an engine of economic 
prosperity. 


Other states had their own plans to host a permanent capital. New York 
City, which had been the capital since 1785, would have been happy to 
retain that status. Pennsylvania congressmen wanted to bring the capital 
back to Philadelphia, where the Continental Congress had sat from 1774 to 
1783. Senator Robert Morris, a virtual merchant prince of Philadelphia, had 
begun working on that project as soon as the new Congress convened in 
April 1789 ({link]). 
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(a) (b) 


In the early years of the republic, the federal capital had already 
changed locations twice. The first Congress met in (a) Federal Hall in 
New York City, and Robert Morris lobbied for the Congress to meet 
permanently in Philadelphia. For a time, (b) the State House in 
Philadelphia—later known as Independence Hall—was part of a 
complex housing the House of Representatives, the Senate, and the 
Supreme Court. 


There was no obvious connection between the assumption issue and the 
location of a future capital—except for one obvious fact. There were hard, 
specific interests that each side could negotiate. Hamilton could pursue his 
visionary agenda of establishing the nation’s public credit on a secure 
foundation. Jefferson and Madison could advance the interests of their 
native state of Virginia and compensate for whatever loss, if indeed there 
were any, their fellow Virginians might sustain under Hamilton’s plan. 


We still do not know how many details were worked out at Jefferson’s 
lodgings at 57 Maiden Lane during the famous dinner, which doubtless 
included sampling the host’s fine collection of French wines. Other 
conversations had already been taking place between the Virginians and the 
Pennsylvanians, who were assured that the national government would 
relocate to Philadelphia while the new federal city was being constructed. 
Once Congress returned to the urban delights of Philadelphia, Robert 
Morris and his allies calculated, why would they want to move to the 
marshy, mosquito-infested lands along the Potomac? 


Thus was born the Compromise of 1790, one of the most significant deals 
in U.S. political history. Madison still opposed Hamilton’s plan, but he and 
Jefferson would ensure that other members of their coalition relented on 
this issue. Virginia was credited with having paid its war debts. Hamilton 
attained his first great objective as secretary of the treasury: to create a new 
financial regime that gave true stability to the national government. Every 
serious student of political economy views Hamilton’s plan as one of the 
most accomplished acts of eighteenth-century statesmanship. Hamilton was 
a true builder of the American nation-state. But it also mattered that 
Virginians had something they wanted to trade for and that Hamilton could 
help them obtain it. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the main motivation for the Compromise of 1790? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does the Compromise of 1790 represent an early example of 
American political practice? 


AP Practice Questions 
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George Washington and the Proclamation of Neutrality 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why competition intensified conflicts among peoples 
and nations from 1754 to 1800 


Written by: Stuart Leibiger, La Salle University 


In April 1793, French ambassador Edmond Charles Genét ([link]) arrived in 
Charleston, South Carolina, to a hero’s welcome from the city’s 
Jeffersonian-Republican inhabitants who supported France over Great 
Britain in foreign affairs. Genét had had the audacity to raise funds and use 
them to commission French privateers to seize British vessels in American 
waters and bring them back to port, which was an insult to American 
national sovereignty. The enthusiastic reception, which continued as he 
made his way north to Philadelphia, convinced “Citizen” Genét (as he was 
known in Revolutionary France) that all Americans unconditionally 
supported the French Revolution and would support the French war effort 
against Great Britain and its allies. 


On the basis of 
his welcome in 


South Carolina, 
“Citizen Genet” 
believed he had 
the full support 
of America. 


Genét expected American support because France had helped the United 
States win its independence, and the 1778 Treaty of Alliance between 
France and the United States was still in effect. This fact, along with 
assurances from Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, encouraged Genét to 
take it for granted that the United States was unified in its support for 
France’s war with Great Britain. On April 19, the cabinet met to discuss the 
issue and formulate American foreign policy. 


President Washington had an important decision to make based on 
numerous important critical variables. First, Europe was aflame, and the 
president knew the United States was too weak to go to war with any of the 
major European powers. Second, it was not clear whether the French 
alliance still applied, because France had launched an offensive war in 
Europe and the treaty was a defensive one. Third, Washington’s cabinet and 
the American people were divided along party lines between supporting 
France or Great Britain in American foreign policy. Finally, the imperious 
Genét was making reasonable diplomatic talks nearly impossible, due to his 
arrogance. After listening to the advice of his cabinet and responding to 
Genét’s latest outrages, the president faced a choice that could affect the 
survival of the new American republic. 


In 1789, Americans had reacted sympathetically to the French Revolution. 
But in recent months, the French revolutionary government had killed more 
than fourteen hundred clergy and nobles in prison and then executed Louis 
XVI. It then tried to spread its ideology by declaring war on European 
monarchies, including Great Britain. Washington had to decide whether the 
United States should throw in its lot with such a government or chart a 
neutral course. 


By early 1793, the French Revolution had sparked a fierce partisan debate 
between the Federalists and Jeffersonian-Republicans. The Federalists were 
becoming increasingly hostile to it and sympathized with Great Britain. 
Alexander Hamilton had hoped the French would show the “same 
humanity, the same dignity, the same solemnity, which distinguished the 
course of the American Revolution.” He and other Federalists were 
concerned the French Revolution was instead characterized by mob rule 
and murderous rampages. Jeffersonian-Republicans, in contrast, remained 
supportive of America’s sister republic, which they saw as carrying on the 
fight against monarchy. Thomas Jefferson continued to praise the French 
Revolution and even stated, “The liberty of the whole earth was depending 
on the issue...rather than it should have failed, I would have seen half the 
earth desolated. Were there but an Adam and an Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it is now.” 


These differences guided contentious cabinet discussions that made 
Washington’s decision more difficult. Hamilton argued that the United 
States should unilaterality withdraw from the treaty with France because it 
had been made with the previous monarchical regime. He wanted a 
declaration of neutrality because the new nation was unprepared to go to 
war. Jefferson, on the other hand, argued that treaties were made with 
nations rather than with governments and that the United States thus must 
abide by the 1778 alliance. He thought Congress had the primary authority 
to decide issues of war and peace. 


Washington decided to split the difference between the divided members of 
his cabinet. He issued his Proclamation of Neutrality on April 22, 1793, but 
he agreed to preserve the French treaty and receive its arrogant minister. He 
thought it was the most prudent and constitutional path to take. 
Interestingly, the document Washington issued was simply titled “A 
Proclamation” and did not use the word neutrality, but its intent was clear. 


Washington’s confidence in his decision was undermined by the continued 
divide in his cabinet and in the country at large. Both political parties tried 
to persuade public opinion by writing pamphlets favoring their foreign 
policy views. Hamilton published a series of newspaper essays under the 
pen name Pacificus, arguing that the president’s power to enact foreign 


policy did, in fact, authorize him to institute a policy of neutrality for the 
nation, which the United States could expect all other nations to respect as 
it traded with the different belligerents. 


Jefferson was horrified by Hamilton’s argument, which he believed 
consolidated more and more power in the executive branch and would 
create a monarchy. “For God’s sake, my dear Sir,” he implored James 
Madison, “take up your pen, select the most striking heresies, and cut him 
[Hamilton] to pieces in the face of the public.” Madison hesitated to argue 
with Hamilton, however, because he had not been privy to the cabinet 
discussions over neutrality, and he was not sure with whom President 
Washington agreed. 


Reluctantly, Madison finally did Jefferson’s bidding, writing under the pen 
name Helvidius newspaper essays that challenged Hamilton’s interpretation 
of the proclamation. The Helvidius essays followed Jefferson’s argument 
that because only Congress had the constitutional power to declare war, 
only that body could issue a neutrality proclamation. After the Pacificus- 
Helvidius exchange was complete, even Madison conceded that Hamilton 
had won the contest for public opinion over the meaning of the president’s 
proclamation. However, the debate was an important one in the deliberation 
over the principles that would guide the nation in its relationships with 
other countries. The United States would be neutral in the war between 
France and Britain and claim the trading rights of a neutral power, helping 
to lay down this principle of American foreign policy in the new nation. 


Having arrived in Philadelphia in mid-May after his triumphant journey 
north from Charleston, Genét enjoyed a cordial reception from Secretary of 
State Jefferson and received additional accolades from Jeffersonian- 
Republicans. To Genét’s shock and dismay, however, President Washington 
issued his proclamation declaring the United States strictly neutral in the 
conflict between Britain and France. 


That summer, still confident that the American people stood solidly behind 
him and France, Genét took steps that violated U.S. neutrality, especially by 
commissioning twelve privateering ships in American ports and recruiting 
American Sailors to serve on them. These aggressive actions gradually 
caused Genét to fall out of public favor and become a liability to his 


supporters. Even Jefferson realized that the Republicans needed to distance 
themselves from Genét or he would drag the party down with him. The 
Republicans did their best to abandon Genét, though they continued to 
support revolutionary France. 


Genét’s downfall finally came when he issued an ultimatum to George 
Washington: Call Congress into special session to enact measures favorable 
to France, or he would go over the head of the president and appeal directly 
to the American people for support. Refusing to back down, Washington 
instead demanded that France replace Genét with a new ambassador to the 
United States. Outmaneuvered by Washington, Genét lost his support both 
in France and in Congress. Having overplayed his hand, he ended up losing 
his job and nearly his life. A new regime in Revolutionary France declared 
him a criminal for his misconduct and tried to recall him. Had Washington 
not magnanimously allowed Genét asylum in the United States, he almost 
certainly would have faced the guillotine in Paris. 


With the Proclamation of Neutrality, President Washington established a 
U.S. foreign policy of neutrality. In his famous 1796 Farewell Address 
({link]), drafted in collaboration with Hamilton, he reaffirmed his 
proclamation and admonished his fellow citizens to keep neutrality a 
comerstone of American diplomacy. “Our true policy,” Washington’s 
Farewell declared, is “to steer clear of permanent Alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world.” The United States continued to do just that 
until the mid-twentieth century. 
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Washington did not publicly appear for his Farewell Address but rather 
had it printed in newspapers. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare and contrast the views of Federalists and Jeffersonian- 
Republicans on the 1793 Proclamation of Neutrality. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did war between Great Britain and France solidify the 
establishment of political parties in the United States? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In what ways did Federalists and Jeffersonian-Republicans project 
their fears of Great Britain and France onto U.S. politics? 
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The Whiskey Rebellion: Unjust Taxation or Enforcing the Rule of Law? 


Written by: (Claim A) Frank W. Garmon, Jr., Christopher Newport 
University; (Claim B) Rebecca Brannon, James Madison University 


Issue on the Table 


Was the Whiskey Rebellion a justified revolt by farmers who opposed 
taxation or did the Washington administration act appropriately to enforce 
constitutional rule of law? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question above, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


The Whiskey Rebellion was a justified revolt by farmers who felt 
oppressed. They believed the taxes imposed resembled those collected by 
the British Parliament, which had been a major factor in instigating the 
American Revolutionary War. In resisting the tax, the whiskey rebels tapped 
into a long history of tax protest against central authority. The Washington 
administration’s display of force was excessive and the presidential pardons 
that followed gave credit to the suffering that the whiskey rebels had 
endured. After the uprising had been put down without confrontation, 
Thomas Jefferson observed that “an insurrection was announced and 


proclaimed and armed against, and marched against . . . but could never be 
found.” 


The dispute that would result in the Whiskey Rebellion originated when 
Alexander Hamilton proposed an excise tax on whiskey in 1790 as part of 
his program to repay debts incurred during the Revolutionary War. 
Hamilton proposed that a tariff on imported goods would provide the vast 
majority of federal revenues, but he believed excises could allow the loans 
to be paid back more quickly. An excise tax is a tax on manufacturers 
collected when a good is produced. In the eighteenth century, policymakers 
preferred tariffs to excises because a tariff conceals the tax in the price of an 
imported good. The farmers did not want to pay an excise tax because they 
felt it unfairly raised the cost of their goods. 


Congress rejected Hamilton’s excise proposal at first but adopted it the next 
year. Opposition to the tax on spirits was immediate in the western part of 
the country and the protests intensified against the tax on whiskey with each 
passing year. Excises had been a preferred avenue of taxation under British 
rule starting in the 1760s, and the excise had always been unpopular in the 
United States. Moreover, the new taxes had a disproportionate effect on 
Americans along the frontier, and these taxpayers were among the poorest 
and least able to contribute to the federal treasury. Western Pennsylvanians 
depended on whiskey distilling for their livelihoods. Whiskey even served 
as a form of currency when locals traded with one another. Perhaps most 
importantly, the state government in Pennsylvania already taxed whiskey 
distillers. The federal excise duplicated the efforts of state officials, 
effectively doubling the tax burden on western farmers. Congress appeared 
to be singling out a particular region and discriminating against a particular 
industry to raise revenues. The whiskey rebels wondered why they should 
have to feel the brunt of federal taxation when other tradesmen appeared 
exempt. The rebels in western Pennsylvania felt aggrieved because voters in 
the state elected their representatives “at large” for the state until 1795, 
meaning that western Pennsylvania did not have representatives and 
understood they were being taxed without their consent. 


In 1794, Congress enacted additional excises on snuff, sugar, and carriages 
that escalated the tax protests. The Washington administration had tolerated 


the tax resisters initially but responded harshly to this new wave of 
opposition. The whiskey rebels used many of the same tactics that had been 
used in tax protests during the American Revolutionary War. They tarred 
and feathered tax collectors, sent petitions to their elected officials, 
organized meetings to coordinate resistance efforts, and boycotted and 
shunned those who supported the new tax. The Washington administration 
recognized that this resistance challenged the legitimacy of the federal 
government. Shays’ Rebellion had exposed the internal weaknesses of the 
Articles of Confederation and the Federalists were determined to maintain 
the supremacy of the new federal government. If the whiskey rebels 
succeeded, it might make taxes difficult to collect in the future. The 
radicalism of the French Revolution additionally highlighted the dangers of 
popular uprisings. The rebels produced mock guillotines and some even 
discussed seizing a federal garrison in Pittsburgh. Contemporary observers 
believed the rebels intended to overthrow the government. Given that many 
of the protests occurred not far from Philadelphia, the nation’s capital, the 
rebels’ radicalism was alarming. 


After an unsuccessful series of negotiations with the tax protestors, 
Washington and Hamilton dusted off their military uniforms and marshalled 
nearly thirteen thousand militiamen to suppress the rebellion. The army was 
larger than any Washington had ever directed, and the incident presents the 
first and only time a sitting president has commanded soldiers personally. 
Notice of the army’s movements spread quickly and the rebellion was 
quashed without violence. Although several of the organizers were tried for 
treason, Washington pardoned each of them. Washington was one of the 
largest whiskey distillers in the country at that time. 


Claim B 


In the early 1790s, with the adoption of the new Constitution and the 
elevation of the most trusted figure in the country, George Washington, to 
the presidency, Americans were optimistic. Yet many of the fundamental 
problems the nation faced continued. Among these ongoing issues was the 
need to put the United States on a firm financial footing. The new nation 
faced not only the task of paying back Revolutionary War debts owed to its 
own citizens and foreign countries but also the need to stabilize and grow 


the economy for the long term. Both projects demanded raising taxes for 
revenue to reduce the national debt. The future of the United States 
depended on the strong credit of the new government. It also depended on 
the constitutional supremacy of the federal government and congressional 
laws, which rested on a shakier foundation than it might seem from our 
modern vantage point. 


To raise revenue, Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s secretary of the 
treasury, suggested a tax on alcoholic spirits distilled in the United States, 
which included New England rum and frontier whiskey. Whiskey was 
produced by farmers mostly to drink and partly as a way to process 
relatively heavy and inexpensive corn and wheat into liquor, which was 
easier to ship and could be used as currency on the frontier. Western 
farmers, especially those in Pennsylvania, viewed the proposed tax as a 
threat to their livelihood. Thomas Jefferson and others tried to warn 
Washington that this tax would generate backlash, but Congress understood 
it to be a sound way to raise revenue beyond tariffs (taxes on imports) and 
passed it in 1791. Washington signed the bill into law because Article I, 
Section 8 of the Constitution permitted Congress to raise revenue with 
excise taxes on goods. 


President Washington initially responded to the resulting furor with mild 
displeasure but allowed protestors to protest peacefully. However, violence 
against tax collectors grew increasingly more threatening through 1794. 
Worse, those protests were spreading outside the core area of western 
Pennsylvania and across the entire Appalachian frontier, such that North 
Carolinians and Kentuckians were also refusing the pay the tax. Some of 
the protestors used Revolution-era methods of intimidation and terror such 
as tarring and feathering tax collectors and government agents trying to 
serve legal warrants against those who had committed violent acts. These 
crowds targeted tax collectors and also those who spoke out supporting the 
legality of the tax or even the illegality of closing the courts by force. 
Washington was also greatly concerned because of the precedent of Shays’ 
Rebellion, which had demonstrated the weakness of the Articles of 
Confederation in 1786 and 1787, and suggested the government was unable 
to enforce the law. 


Frontier farmers continued to protest, and those protests turned violent by 
1794. In the summer of 1794, protestors burned the home of a tax collector 
and then fired on a federal marshal, killing his young nephew. More than 
seven thousand emboldened protesters occupied what is today Pittsburgh. 
They threatened local civilians, threatened to take over the federal armory 
where guns and gunpowder were stored, and even began to talk of seizing 
Fort Pitt itself. Persistent rumors reached the federal government that 
protest leaders were negotiating with Great Britain and Spain for 
recognition as an independent nation. 


President George Washington had a constitutional responsibility to enforce 
the law as the nation’s chief executive. He had no choice except to respond 
to the provocation of violence and the challenge to federal authority. 
Washington nationalized militiamen from several states and marched 
toward Pittsburgh and the assembled rebels with an army just shy of 
thirteen thousand men—or, to put it into perspective, almost as many men 
as he led at any one time as a general during the American Revolutionary 
War. 


Washington hoped the show of force would cause the protesting farmers to 
break up and go home. To that end, he officially warned civilians not to 
give the rebels aid, which also served as a general warning to disperse. This 
merciful tactic worked. When Washington’s forces approached the 
epicenter of the protesters in Pittsburgh, they had dispersed. The militia 
then apprehended some 150 men and had them tried for treason against the 
new United States to enforce the rule of law. In the end, mercy prevailed 
and only two were found guilty of treason. President Washington then used 
his presidential power to pardon the condemned men. 


President Washington protected the nation from the first direct challenge to 
the authority of the federal government. Going forward, it was clear: The 
federal government had a binding constitutional authority on the people in 
certain areas. The Congress during the Jefferson administration rapidly paid 
down its debts and repealed the hated whiskey tax in 1802. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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Primary Sources (Claim B) 
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“Strict” or “Loose”: Was the National Bank Constitutional? 


Written by: (Claim A) Adam Tate, Clayton State University; (Claim 
B) Jack Rakove, Stanford University 


Issue on the Table 


How did Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson interpret the 
Constitution differently during the debate over the creation of a national 
bank in the early republic? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question above, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


Alexander Hamilton’s proposal that Congress charter a national bank 
sparked a constitutional debate that James Madison and Thomas Jefferson 
sought to resolve through proper constitutional interpretation. Jefferson and 
Madison believed constitutions must be interpreted strictly and carefully to 
appropriately apply the fundamental laws they contained. Misinterpretation 
threatened constitutional government. 


On February 2, 1791, James Madison explained to Congress his 
understanding of constitutional interpretation. First, he identified the federal 
government as one of limited powers. “It is not a general grant,” he insisted, 


“out of which particular powers are excepted—it is a grant of particular 
powers only, leaving the general mass in other hands.” That reality was not 
merely his opinion, Madison noted, but “had been understood by its friends 
and its foes,” the Federalists and Anti-Federalists, during the ratification 
struggles of 1787-1789. Second, Madison established rules for 
interpretation. He maintained that “an interpretation that destroys the very 
characteristic of the government cannot be just.” Hamilton’s broad 
interpretation of the Constitution was illegitimate because it distorted the 
government’s nature by treating it as a general grant of powers. Madison 
added that in case of a constitutional dispute, legislators should seek “the 
meaning of the parties to the instrument.” Madison had argued in Federalist 
Paper No. 39 what Article VII of the Constitution stated: that the people of 
the states were the parties to the Constitution and had made their agreement 
explicit during their separate ratification conventions. Reading passages 
from several ratification conventions, Madison noted that Federalists had 
responded to Anti-Federalists’ fears that various clauses would be 
misinterpreted to expand federal power at the expense of the states. The 
Federalists had affirmed that the Constitution was not a broad grant of 
power to the federal government and thus could not be legitimately 
interpreted as such. The fact that Hamilton, who participated in the 
ratification process, violated these Federalist promises in his bank proposal 
indicated to Madison profound dishonesty. 


Jefferson’s more famous memorandum to President Washington on the 
constitutionality of the Bank, submitted on February 15, 1791, repeated 
Madison’s arguments and added important considerations. First, Jefferson 
noted that the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution (it was moving through 
the amending process as he wrote) asserted that “all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States or to the people” was the “foundation of the 
Constitution.” Any “step beyond the boundaries thus specially drawn 
around the powers of Congress, is to take possession of a boundless field of 
power, no longer susceptible of any definition,” contended Jefferson. Thus, 
broad constitutional interpretation subjected Americans to the same kind of 
arbitrary power from which they had freed themselves by the Revolution. 
Second, Jefferson reminded President Washington, who had presided over 
the Constitutional Convention, that the Convention had rejected giving 


Congress the power to incorporate banks, clearly invalidating Hamilton’s 
position. Because Jefferson had been in Paris during the Convention, 
Madison probably informed him of the debate and vote on September 14, 
1787, that struck down a proposal to grant Congress powers of 
incorporation. 


Jefferson and Madison grounded their interpretation of the Constitution in 
the history and experience of the Revolution and the public process of 
ratification. Both men believed the constitutional interpretation of Hamilton 
and his allies threatened the freedom and independence of the country. A 
majority of Congress, led by Federalists, disagreed and passed the bill, 
which President Washington signed into law. The debate over the Bank and 
other events in the 1790s would spark the growth of political parties in that 
decade and an enduring debate between rival interpretations of the 
Constitution throughout American history. 


Claim B 


The first great political controversy over the meaning of the Constitution 
took place early in 1791, while Congress was debating a proposal to issue a 
charter of incorporation to the Bank of the United States. That proposal was 
the work of Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton. Its two chief 
opponents were Virginia congressman James Madison and Secretary of 
State Thomas Jefferson. The legislative powers of Congress enumerated in 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution did not include the substantive 
authority to issue charters of incorporation. Madison well remembered— 
because he had proposed it—that the Federal Convention of 1787 had 
discussed vesting that power in Congress. The Convention rejected that 
motion, and Madison and Jefferson could thus believe that the power to 
grant charters of incorporation did not belong to Congress. In the eighteenth 
century, that power was still regarded as a substantial legal privilege rather 
than a routine or convenient way to charter ordinary businesses. Its 
exclusion from Article I, Section 8 was thus significant. 


Hamilton viewed this power very differently. To his way of thinking, the 
final clause of Article I, Section 8 gave Congress all the authority it needed: 
“To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 


Execution the foregoing powers, and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States.” The power to charter 
a national bank was merely a “necessary and proper” means of 
implementing other powers Congress already possessed. A national bank 
could issue bank notes that would enhance the money supply. The bank 
would also enhance the public credit of the United States. And securing that 
public credit had been, Hamilton firmly believed, one key objective of 
constitutional reform. Hamilton had been studying questions of public 
finance since at least 1780. He clearly grasped one critical point: If the 
national government was to be competent to discharge its great 
responsibilities for defense and security, the Constitution had to be read 
liberally, not narrowly. There could be no real limitations on the 
government’s ability to marshal the wealth of the nation for purposes of 
collective security. Having a national bank, Hamilton observed, would give 
“sreater facility to the Government in obtaining pecuniary aids, especially 
in sudden emergencies.” It would also facilitate the collection of taxes, 
especially because the bank would actually increase the amount of 
circulating currency available to the public. As the experience of Great 
Britain already demonstrated, establishing an efficient system of public 
credit based on securing loans from one’s own citizens or interested foreign 
parties was far superior to having to rely on taxation alone. Just as the Bank 
would help to achieve that purpose, a liberal “construction” of the 
Necessary and Proper Clause would also allow Congress to use its initiative 
and discretion to pursue effective policies. 


For Hamilton, then, necessary and proper really meant something like 
useful and convenient. Jefferson favored a much narrower reading. He 
equated “necessary” with indispensable; something was politically 
necessary only when no other alternative was available. But so confined a 
reading would strip the government of the capacity to adjust its policy to 
changing circumstances. Hamilton’s wartime experience, shared by so 
many Continental Army officers, had taught him bitter lessons about the 
dangers of limiting the effective authority of the national government. That 
government was well enough balanced with its bicameral Congress and 
three independent departments. The likelihood of power being abused under 
these conditions was low. But the need to make government effective, to 
enable it to secure its expected promise, still had to be determined. That 


required a liberal reading of the Constitution. Most members of Congress 
agreed with this reading, and so did the nation’s first president, George 
Washington. Washington had solicited opinions on the constitutionality of 
the Bank from his Cabinet members, but Hamilton’s final memorandum on 
the constitutionality of the Bank persuaded the president to sign the bill into 
law. Hamilton wrote one of his great state papers advocating for a national 
bank and his view of loose construction helped inform part of the enduring 
debate over constitutional interpretation. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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omas%22&s=1511311111&1r=6 


Madison, James. “The Bank Bill.” February 8, 1791. 
https://founders.archives.gov/? 
g=opinion%20national%20bank%20Author%3A%22Madison%2C%20Jam 
es%22&s=1511311111&r=9 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Banning, Lance. Conceived in Liberty: The Struggle to Define the New 
Republic, 1789-1793. Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 2004. 


Banning, Lance, ed. Liberty and Order: The First American Party Struggle. 
Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2004. 


Boles, John B. Jefferson: Architect of American Liberty. New York: Basic 
Books, 2017. 


Ferling, John. Jefferson and Hamilton: The Rivalry that Forged a Nation. 
New York: Bloomsbury Press, 2013. 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Hamilton, Alexander. “Opinion on the Constitution of an Act to Establish a 
Bank” February 23, 1791. https://founders.archives. gov/? 
qg=opinion%20national%20bank%20Author%3A%22Hamilton%2C%20Al 
exander%22&s=1511311111&1r=16 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Cunningham, Noble E. Jr. Jefferson vs. Hamilton: Confrontations That 
Shaped a Nation. Boston: Bedford, 2000. 


Sharp, James Roger. American Politics in the Early Republic: The New 
Nation in Crisis. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993. 


Williams, Tony. Hamilton: An American Biography. Lanham: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 2018. 


e> George Washington, First Inaugural Address, 1789 


Introduction 


George Washington was unanimously elected the nation’s first president by 
the Electoral College on February 4, 1789. Washington was selected 
because he was the heroic, victorious general of the American Revolution 
and for his character. Because he had surrendered his military commission 
to the Congress, the American people believed Washington could be trusted 
with the power to be the new republic’s first chief executive. Washington 
had served the republic and wanted to retire in peace at Mount Vernon. 
When his countrymen called him to be the first president, he reluctantly 
answered the call. After composing a seventy-one—page inaugural address, 
Representative James Madison persuaded Washington to reduce its length 
significantly and focus on the political principles animating the new 
republic. On April 30, 1789, he took his constitutional oath of office on a 
balcony of New York’s Federal Hall before a crowd of citizens and 
dignitaries. The new president then delivered his first inaugural address to 
the Congress. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was George Washington and to whom is he writing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was Washington’s goal was for writing the piece? 


Vocabulary 


vicissitude 


(n): 
circumstance, 
fortune 


endowment 
(n): ability 


supplication 
(n): humble 
request 


providential 
(adj): 


Text 


Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives: 


Among the vicissitudes incident to life no event 
could have filled me with greater anxieties than 
that of which the notification was transmitted by 
your order, and received on the 14th day of the 
present month. On the one hand, I was 
summoned by my Country, whose voice I can 
never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had chosen with the fondest 
immutable decision, as the asylum of my 
declining years—a retreat which was rendered 
every_day_more necessary_as well as more dear to 
me by _the addition of habit to inclination, and of 
waste committed on it by time. On the other 
hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust to 
which the voice of my country called me, being 
sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most 
experienced of her citizens a distrustful scrutiny 
into his qualifications, could not but overwhelm 
with despondence one who (inheriting inferior 
endowments from nature and unpracticed in the 
duties of civil administration) ought to be 
peculiarly conscious of his own deficiencies. . . . 


It would be peculiarly improper to omit in this 
first official act my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the universe, who 
presides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human 
defect, that His benediction may consecrate to 


involvi 
Vocabulary 
1vine 
foresight or 
intervention 


benediction 
(n): blessing 


auspiciously 
(adv): 
favorable, 
promising 


rectitude (n): 


Text 


the liberties and happiness of the people of the 
United States a Government instituted by 
themselves for these essential purposes, and may 
enable every instrument employed in its 
administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge. In tendering this 
homage to the Great Author of every public and 
private good, I assure myself that it expresses 
your sentiments not less than my own, nor those 
of my fellow-citizens at large less than either. No 
people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men more than those [the people] of the United 


States. Every_step by_which they_have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation seems 
to have been distinguished by_some token of 
revolution just accomplished in the system of 
their united government the tranquil deliberations 
and voluntary consent of so many distinct 
communities from which the event has resulted 
can not be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established without 
some return of pious gratitude, along with an 
humble anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seem to presage. These reflections, 
arising out of the present crisis, have forced 
themselves too strongly on my mind to be 
suppressed. You will join with me, I trust, in 
thinking that there are none under the influence 
of which the proceedings of a new and free 
government can more auspiciously commence. . 


It will be more consistent with those 


Wah lary 
correc 
behavior 


immutable 
(adj): 
unchanging 
over time 


maxim (n): 
truth or rule of 
conduct 


magnanimous 
(adj): very 
generous 


felicity (n): 
happiness 


Text 


circumstances, and far more congenial with the 
feelings which actuate me, to substitute, in place 
of a recommendation of particular measures, the 
tribute that is due to the talents, the rectitude, 
and the patriotism which adorn the characters 
selected to devise and adopt them. In these 
honorable qualifications | behold the surest 
pledges that as on one side no local prejudices or 
animosities, will misdirect the comprehensive 
and equal eye which ought to watch over this 
great assemblage of communities and interests, 
so, on another, that the foundation of our national 
policy will be laid in the pure and immutable 
principles of private morality, and the 
preeminence of free government be exemplified 
by all the attributes which can win the affections 
of its citizens and command the respect of the 
world. I dwell on this prospect with every 
satisfaction which an ardent love for my country 
can inspire, since there is no truth more 
thoroughly established than that there exists in 
the economy and course of nature an indissoluble 
union between virtue and happiness; between 
duty and advantage; between the genuine 
maxims of an honest and magnanimous policy 
and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity; since we ought to be no less persuaded 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected on a nation that disregards the eternal 
rules of order and right which Heaven itself has 
ordained; and since the preservation of the sacred 
fire of liberty and the destiny of the republican 
model of government are justly considered, 


Vocabulary 


inquietude 


(n): 


restlessness 


Text 


experiment entrusted to the hands of the 
American people. 


Besides the ordinary objects submitted to your 
care, it will remain with your judgment to decide, 
how far an exercise of the occasional power 
delegated by the fifth article of the Constitution is 
rendered expedient at the present juncture by the 
nature of objections which have been urged 
against the system, or by the degree of 
inquietude which has given birth to them. 
Instead of undertaking particular 
recommendations on this subject, in which I 
could be guided by no lights derived from official 
opportunities, I shall again give way to my entire 
confidence in your discernment and pursuit of the 
public good; for I assure myself that whilst you 
carefully avoid every alteration which might 
endanger the benefits of an united and effective 
government, or which ought to await the future 
lessons of experience, a reverence for the 
characteristic rights of freemen and a regard for 
the public harmony_will sufficiently influence 
your deliberations on the question how far the 
former can be more impregnably fortified or the 


Vocabulary 


conspicuous 
(adj): standing 
out, attracting 
attention 


temperate 
(adj): showing 
moderation or 
self-restraint 


Text 


When I was first honored with a call into the 
service of my country, then on the eve of an 
arduous struggle for its liberties, the light in 
which I contemplated my duty required that I 


should renounce every_pecuniary compensation. 
From this resolution I have in no instance 
departed; and being still under the impressions 
which produced it, I must decline as inapplicable 
to myself any share in the personal emoluments 
which may be indispensably included in a 
permanent provision for the executive 
department, and must accordingly pray that the 
pecuniary estimates for the station in which I am 
placed may during my continuance in it be 
limited to such actual expenditures as the public 
good may be thought to require. 


Having thus imported to you my sentiments as 
they have been awakened by the occasion which 
brings us together, I shall take my present leave; 
but not without resorting once more to the benign 
Parent of the Human Race in humble supplication 
that, since He has been pleased to favor the 
American people with opportunities for 
deliberating in perfect tranquility, and 
dispositions for deciding with unparalleled 
unanimity on a form of government for the 
security of their union and the advancement of 


temperate consultations, and the wise measures 
on which the success of this Government must 
depend. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Washington express humility in the first paragraph of the 
speech? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Washington see the hand of providence in the American 
Revolution and in the creation of the republic? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What principles does Washington think are necessary for self- 
government? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Washington say the future of republican governments 
depends on American success? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Washington support amendments to the Constitution, or a 
Bill of Rights? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Washington refuse a salary? What virtue is he exhibiting? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the objects of Washington’s final prayer for his country? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Washington’s explicit ties of religion to the republican 


government say about his understanding and vision of the American 
republic and experiment in liberty? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was George Washington elected president unanimously in 1788? 


Who else could have united the American people as the first president 
as Washington did? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was George Washington reluctant to accept the presidency, 


considering his retirement in 1783 as commander in chief of the 
Continental Army? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do the reflections on republican principles compare with the 


Constitutional Convention, the Federalist Papers, and the Anti- 
Federalist essays? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In Washington’s Circular to the States (June 14, 1783), he offered 
political advice about the importance of the national Union: 


“There are four things, which I humbly conceive, are essential to the 
well being, I may even venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States as an Independent Power: 


1st. An indissoluble Union of the States under one Federal Head. . . 


Athly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly Disposition, among 
the People of the United States, which will induce them to forget their 
local prejudices and policies, to make those mutual concessions which 
are requisite to the general prosperity, and in some instances, to 
sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest of the Community. 


These are the Pillars on which the glorious Fabrik of our 
Independency and National Character must be supported; Liberty is 
the Basis, and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn 
the Structure, under whatever specious pretexts he may attempt it, will 
merit the bitterest execration, and the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted by his injured Country.” 


In Washington’s “Farewell Address” (September 19, 1796), he wrote: 


“Tt is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national Union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual and immoveable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of 
the Palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our Country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the various parts.” 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why was George Washington such a consistent advocate for the 
importance of the national Union to the American people as they 
created the republic? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Washington and other Founders fear the American republic 


would collapse and fail? How did it reflect their understanding of 
human nature and the history of republics? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Washington’s first inaugural address differ from the 


inaugural addresses of modern presidents? Why didn’t Washington 
include a list of legislative and policy recommendations and priorities? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was George Washington’s view of the constitutional role of the 
president in the national level of government? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the general and specific priorities of President Washington 
and the First Congress? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did Washington shape the presidency and consciously establish 
precedents for the office? 


e> The Judiciary Act of 1789 


Introduction 


In contrast to the detailed enumeration of the powers of Congress in Article 
I of the Constitution, or the general description of the powers of the 
president found in Article II, Article III addresses the judicial branch in 
only a few brief paragraphs. The framers left the details of creating a 
federal court system to the First Congress. For example, where the 
Constitution addresses “the judicial Power,” such conventions as judicial 
review and a process for appeals of court decisions have been worked out 
through specific legislation over time by Congress and by action of the 
courts themselves. The First Congress began this process with the Judiciary 
Act of 1789. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why was it necessary for Congress to work promptly to flesh out the 
Constitution’s guidelines for a federal court system? 


Vocabulary Text 


CHAP. XX.-An Act to establish the Judicial Courts 
of the United States. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the supreme court of 
the United States shall consist of a chief justice and 
five associate justices. ... 


SEC. 2.... That the United States shall be, and they 
hereby are divided into thirteen districts, to be 
limited and called as follows. ... 


SEC. 3.... That there be a court called a District 
Court, in each of the afore mentioned districts 
[states], to consist of one judge, who shall reside in 
the district for which he is appointed, and shall be 
called a District Judge, and shall hold annually four 
sessions. ... 

SEC. 4... . That the before mentioned districts... 
shall be divided into three circuits, and be called the 
eastern, the middle, and the southern circuit... and 
that there shall be held annually in each district of 
said circuits, two courts, which shall be called 
Circuit Courts, and shall consist of any two justices 
of the Supreme Court, and the district judge of such 
districts, any two of whom shall constitute a 
quorum: Provided, That no district judge shall give a 
vote in any case of appeal or error from his own 
decision; but may_assign the reasons of such his 
decision... 


Vocabulary 


cognizance 


(n): 


jurisdiction 


Text 


SEC. 9... . That the district courts shall have, 
exclusively of the courts of the several States, 
cognizance of all crimes and offences that shall be 
cognizable under the authority of the United States, 
committed within their respective districts, or upon 
the high seas . . . and shall also have exclusive 
original cognizance of all civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction. .. . And the trial of issues 
in fact, in the district courts, in all causes except 
civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
shall be by jury... . 


SEC. 11... . That the circuit courts shall have 
original cognizance, concurrent with the courts of 
the several States, of all suits of a civil nature at 
common law or in equity, where the matter in 
dispute exceeds, exclusive of costs, the sum or value 
of five hundred dollars, and the United States are 


suit is between a citizen of the State where the suit is 
brought, and a citizen of another State. And shall 
have exclusive cognizance of all crimes and 
offences cognizable under the authority of the 
United States. ... But no person shall be arrested in 
one district for trial in another, in any civil action 
before a circuit or district court... . And the circuit 
courts shall also have appellate jurisdiction from the 
district courts under the regulations and restrictions 
herein after provided. ... 


Vocabulary 


writ of 
mandamus 
(n): a 
judicial 
order from 
a higher 
court to a 
lower court 
or a public 
official to 
carry out a 
public duty 


statute (n): 
law 


writ of 
error (n): 
an order 
issued by a 
higher 
court to a 
lower court 
to send up 
records of a 
trial so the 
higher 
court can 
examine 
the 
proceedings 
for errors 


Text 


SEC. 13.... The Supreme Court shall also have 
appellate jurisdiction from the circuit courts and 
courts of the several states, in the cases herein after 
writs of prohibition to the district courts, when 
proceeding as courts of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction, and writs of mandamus, in cases 
warranted by the principles and usages of law, to 
any courts appointed, or persons holding office, 
under the authority of the United States. ... 


SEC. 25.... That a final judgment or decree in any 
suit, in the highest court of law or equity of a State . 
. . where is drawn in question the validity of a treaty 
or statute of, or an authority exercised under the 
United States . . . or where is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised 
under any State, on the ground of their being 
repugnant to the constitution, treaties or laws of the 
United States . . . or where is drawn in question the 
construction of any clause of the constitution, or of a 
treaty, or statute of, or commission held under the 
United States . .. may be re-examined and reversed 
or affirmed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon a writ of error. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: How can the number of justices can be varied? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How many U.S. Supreme Court justices are there today? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What two kinds of federal courts were created by this law? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

In addition to presiding over cases heard in the nation’s seat of 


government, what further requirement is made of U.S. Supreme Court 
justices in Section 4? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What kinds of cases are tried in the federal district courts? (Those 
dealing with state issues, or those dealing with federal issues?) 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In most cases, what kind of trial is conducted in the federal district 


courts? (Bench trial involving only a hearing before a judge, or a jury 
trial involving judgment by a group of community members?) 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What kinds of cases can be heard in the circuit courts under their 
original jurisdiction? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What protection(s) of individual rights of the accused are found in 
Section 11? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What kinds of cases can be heard in the circuit courts under their 
appellate jurisdiction? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In which kinds of cases does the Supreme Court have appellate 


jurisdiction? Certain cases heard in (federal circuit courts, state courts, 
all of these)? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In addition to the specific kinds of cases in which the Supreme Court 
has original jurisdiction according to Article II, Section 2, Clause 2 of 
the U.S. Constitution, over what kind of authority does this law give 
the Supreme Court original jurisdiction? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What two kinds of federal courts are created by this law, and what 
kinds of cases are heard in each? 


e> The Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty of New York, 1790 


Introduction 


King George III issued The Royal Proclamation of 1763 (commonly 
referred to as the Proclamation of 1763) after Great Britain's victory in the 
French and Indian War. The proclamation outlawed settlement on Native 
American land west of the Appalachian Mountains. The proclamation was 
issued from London, England (no American Indians were consulted in its 
creation) and colonists were angered by this proclamation from afar. They 
continued their westward expansion into these lands despite the 
proclamation’s terms. 


After the Revolutionary War, the new American government inherited the 
problem of reconciling a just policy toward American Indians and their 
citizens’ thirst for western expansion. The Creek Nation occupied extensive 
territory in what is today eastern Georgia, northern Florida, Alabama, and 
eastern Mississippi. After several failed negotiations, the leaders of the 
Creek, including Chief Alexander McGillivray, traveled to New York and 
signed the Treaty of New York. The treaty guaranteed Creek land as a 
sovereign foreign nation. 


Georgians were angry that the treaty limited their western settlement, and 
they resented the federal government telling them what to do. Because the 
federal government did not have the troops to enforce the treaty, it was 
routinely violated. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who issued the Proclamation of 1763? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did this Proclamation outlaw? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who traveled to New York to sign the Treaty of New York? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did this treaty guarantee? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Georgians resent the terms of the Treaty of New York? 


Document A: The Proclamation of 1763 (excerpts) 


Text 


And We do further declare it to be Our Royal Will and Pleasure, for 
the present as aforesaid, to reserve under our Sovereignty, Protection, 
and Dominion, for the use of the said Indians, all the Lands and 
Territories not included within the Limits of Our said Three new 
Governments, or within the Limits of the Territory granted to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, as also all the Lands and Territories lying to 
the Westward of the Sources of the Rivers which fall into the Sea 
from the West and North West as aforesaid. .. . 


Text 


And. We do further strictly enjoin and require all Persons whatever 


to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to remove themselves from 
such Settlements. 


And whereas great Frauds and Abuses have been committed in 
purchasing Lands of the Indians, to the great Prejudice of our 
Interests. and to the great Dissatisfaction of the said Indians: In order, 
therefore, to prevent such Irregularities for the future, and to the end 
that the Indians may be convinced of our Justice and determined 
Resolution to remove all reasonable Cause of Discontent, We do. with 
the Advice of our Privy Council strictly enjoin and require. that no 
private Person do presume to make any purchase from the said 
Indians of any Lands reserved to the said Indians, within those parts 
of our Colonies where, We have thought proper to allow Settlement: 
but that. if at any Time any of the Said Indians should be inclined to 
dispose of the said Lands, the same shall be Purchased only for Us, in 
our Name, at some public Meeting or Assembly of the said Indians, to 
be held for that Purpose by the Governor or Commander in Chief of 
our Colony. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does this paragraph require those living on Native American 
land to do? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What actions does this treaty propose to ensure no further “frauds and 
irregularities” in purchasing land? 


Document B: The Treaty of New York, 1790 (excerpts) 


Vocabulary 


Text 


A Treaty of Peace and Friendship made and 
concluded between the President of the United States 
and the undersigned Kings, Chiefs, and Warriors of 
the Creek Nation of Indians, or the Part and Behalf 
ofthe said Nation. 

THE parties being desirous of establishing 
permanent peace and friendship between the United 
States and the said Creek Nation, and the citizens 
and members thereof, and to remove the causes of 
war by ascertaining their limits, and making other 


President of the United States, by Henry Knox, 
Secretary for the Department of War, whom he hath 
constituted with full powers for these purposes, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, and the Creek Nation, by the 
undersigned Kings, Chiefs and Warriors, 
representing the said nation, have agreed to the 
following articles. 


Vocabulary 


sovereign 
(n): 
supreme 
ruler 


Text 


ARTICLE I. There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between all the citizens of the United 
States of America, and all the individuals, towns and 
tribes of the Upper, Middle and Lower Creeks and 
Semanolies composing the Creek nation of Indians. 


ARTICLE II. The undersigned Kings, Chiefs and 
Warriors, for themselves and all parts of the Creek 
Nation within the limits of the United States, do 
acknowledge themselves, and the said parts of the 
Creek nation, to be under the protection of the 
United States of America,_and of no other sovereign 
whosoever; and they also stipulate that the said 
Creek Nation will not hold any treaty with an 
individual State, or with individuals of any State... . 


ARTICLE IV. The boundary between the citizens of 
the United States and the Creek Nation is, and shall 
be, from where the old line strikes the river 
Savannah; thence up the said river to a place on the 
most northern branch of the same, commonly called 
the Keowee, where a north east line to be drawn 
from the top of the Occunna mountain shall 
intersect; thence along the said line in a south-west 
direction to Tupelo river; thence to the top of the 
Currahee mountain; thence to the head or source of 
the main south branch of the Oconee river, called the 
Appalachee; thence down the middle of the said 
main south branch and river Oconee, to its 
confluence with the Oakmulgee, which form the 
river Altamaha; and thence down the middle of the 
said Altamaha to the old line on the said river, and 
thence along the said old line to the river St. Mary's. 
And in order to preclude forever all disputes 
relatively to the head or source of the main south 


Vocabulary 


Text 


branch of the river Oconee, at the place where it 
shall be intersected by the line aforesaid, from the 
Currahee mountain, the same shall be ascertained by 
an able surveyor on the part of the United States, 
who shall be assisted by three old citizens of 

the said state, and three old Creek chiefs, to be 
appointed by_the said nation; and the said surveyor, 
citizens and chiefs shall assemble for this purpose, 
on the first day of October, one thousand one 
hundred and ninety-one, at the Rock Landing on the 
said rigor Oconee, and thence proceed to ascertain 
the said head or source of the main south branch of 
the said river, at the place where It shall be 
intersected by the line aforesaid, to be drawn from 
the Currahee mountain. And in order that the said 
boundary shall be rendered distinct and well known, 
it shall be marked by a line of felled trees at least 
twenty feet wide, and the trees chopped on each side 
from the said Currahee mountain, to the head or 
source of the said main south branch of the Oconee 
river, and thence down the margin of the said main 
south branch and river Oconee for the distance of 
twenty miles, or as much farther as may_be necessary 
to mark distinctly the said boundary. And in order to 
extinguish forever all claims of the Creek nation, or 
any part thereof, to any of the land lying to the 
northward and eastward of the boundary herein 
described, it is hereby agreed, in addition to the 
considerations heretofore made for the said land, that 
the United States will cause certain valuable Indian 
goods now in the state of Georgia, to be delivered to 
the said Creek nation; and the said United States will 
also cause the sum of one thousand and five hundred 
dollars to be paid annually to the said Creek nation. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


And the undersigned Kings, Chiefs and Warriors, do 
hereby for themselves and the whole Creek nation, 
their heirs and descendants, for the considerations 
cede, all the land to the northward and eastward of 
the boundary herein described. 


ARTICLE V. The United States solemnly guarantee 
to the Creek Nation, all their lands within the limits 
of the United States to the westward and southward 
of the boundary described in the preceding article. 


ARTICLE VI. If any citizen of the United States, or 


settle on any_of the Creeks lands, such person shall 
forfeit the protection of the United States, and the 


ARTICLE VII. No citizen or inhabitant of the United 
States shall attempt to hunt or destroy the game on 
the Creek lands: Nor shall any such citizen or 
inhabitant go into the Creek country, without a 
passport first obtained from the Governor of some 
one of the United States, or the officer of the troops 
of the United States commanding at the nearest 

the President of the United States may, from time to 
time, authorize to grant the same... . 


ARTICLE XI. The Creeks shall give notice to the 
citizens of the United States of any designs, which 
they may know or suspect to be formed in any 
neighboring tribe, or by any person whatever, against 
the peace and interests of the United States. 


Vocabulary 


husbandry 
(n): the 
care, 
cultivation, 
and 
breeding of 
crops and 
animals 


Text 


ARTICLE XII. That the Creek nation may be led to a 
greater degree of civilization, and to become 
herdsmen and cultivators, instead of remaining in a 
state of hunters, the United States will from time to 
time furnish gratuitously the said nation with useful 
domestic animals and implements of husbandry. 
And further to assist the said nation in so desirable a 
pursuit, and at the same time to establish a certain 
mode of communication, the United States will send 
such, and so many persons to reside in said nation as 
they may judge proper, and not exceeding four in 
number, who shall qualify themselves to act as 
interpreters. These persons shall have lands assigned 
them by the Creeks for cultivation, for themselves 
and their successors in office... . 


ARTICLE XIII. All animosities for past grievances 
shall henceforth cease; and the contracting parties 
will carry the foregoing treaty into full execution, 
with all good faith and sincerity. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who are the two parties agreeing to this treaty? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What are the goals for this treaty? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who negotiated this treaty for the United States? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Article II, what was the relationship between the Creek 
Nation and the United States? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Article II, what was the relationship between the Creek 
Nation and individual states? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What measures would be taken to ensure that the boundary of the 
Oconee River is fairly decided? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How would the boundary be marked? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the United States agree to do in exchange for recognizing 
this boundary? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the Creek Nation agree to do in exchange for recognizing 
this boundary? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What would happen if a U.S. citizen settled on Creek land? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What must a U.S. citizen have done to enter into Creek country? What 

is a modern parallel to this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Summarize Article XI in your own words. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is implied by the phrase “may be led to a greater degree of 
civilization”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to Article XII, what type of society is preferable? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Article XII, what will the United States provide to the 
Creek Nation to support this? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: How are these treaties similar? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How are they different? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How has the relationship between American settlers and Native 


Americans changed between 1763 and 1790? How has it stayed the 
same? 


e> Thomas Jefferson on the Compromise of 1790 


Introduction 


In the fall of 1789, Congress directed Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton to deliver a report on the new nation’s public finances and to 
propose a way of paying the debt to establish a solid footing for American 
credit. Hamilton’s report proposed for the federal government to assume all 
states’ debts and use federal tariffs (i.e., taxes on imports) and excise taxes 
to pay the debt gradually. Opposition to the plan was centered in the South, 
with members of Congress fearing Hamilton’s centralizing policies 
including taxes. Virginia, Maryland, and Georgia had already paid off most 
of their debts. They had little interest in now being on the hook for debts 
other states had failed to pay off. Meanwhile, representatives argued over 
placement of the permanent capital in different cities, including New York, 
Philadelphia, or Virginia. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson recounts that 
he helped engineer a compromise by bringing together Hamilton and 
Representative James Madison to hammer out a compromise over dinner. 
The result was that Hamilton’s financial plan passed Congress and a 
permanent capital was established at Washington, DC, in 1800 after a 
temporary residence in Philadelphia. Jefferson’s account of “The 
Compromise of 1790” is found in the introduction to the “Anas” from 
February 4, 1818. The “Anas” was a compilation of Jefferson’s writings. 
The origins of this publication are still unclear. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Summarize the context for the Compromise of 1790. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why is it significant to note that this account of the Compromise of 


1790 was written by Jefferson? Why is it significant to note it was 
written in 1818? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


exhortatory 
(adj): giving 
strong 
encouragement 


concord (n): 
harmony or 
peace among 
groups 


rescind (Vv): to 
revoke or take 
back 


concomitant 
(adj): in this 
case, a 
synonym for 
accompanying 
or related 


anodyne (n): a 
painkilling 
drug 


Text 


I proposed to him (Hamilton) however to dine 
with me the next day, and I would invite another 
friend or two, bring them into conference 
together, and I thought it impossible that 
reasonable men, consulting together coolly, could 
fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to 
form a compromise which was to save the union. 
The discussion took place. I could take no part in 
it, but an exhortatory one, because I was a 
stranger to the circumstances which should 
govern it. But it was finally agreed that, whatever 
importance had been attached to the rejection of 
this proposition, the preservation of the union, & 
of concord among the states was more 
important, and that therefore it would be better 
that the vote of rejection should be rescinded, to 
effect which some members should change their 
votes. But it was observed that this pill would be 
peculiarly bitter to the Southern States, and that 
some concomitant measure should be adopted to 
sweeten it a little to them. There had before been 
propositions to fix the seat of government either 
at Philadelphia, or at Georgetown on the 
Potomac; and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and to Georgetown 
permanently afterwards, this might, as an 
anodyne, calm in some degree the ferment which 
might be excited by the other measure alone. So 
two of the Potomac members (White & Lee, but 
White with a revulsion of stomach almost 
convulsive) agreed to change their votes, & 
Hamilton undertook to carry the other point. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Jefferson, who initiated the invitation for this dinner and 
what was its purpose? How might this reflect bias? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What two goals were most important in creating this compromise? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What suggestion would “sweeten” the adoption of Hamilton’s plan for 

the southern states? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was decided by the end of the dinner? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Some historians doubt Jefferson’s dinner occurred and that other 
conversations were already taking place in Congress that were 


significant in the Compromise of 1790. Do you think Jefferson’s 
account of the Compromise of 1790 was biased? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the southern states’ resistance to Hamilton’s financial 
plan indicates differing beliefs about the federal government’s role in 
economic life. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the debate over Hamilton’s financial programs 
contributed to the growth of political parties in the new nation. 


e> Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, Writings on the National 
Bank, 1785-1792 


Introduction 


Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton and Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson frequently disagreed about matters relating to national 
policy. Washington looked to Hamilton’s economic initiatives for the 
funding of the national debt, the assumption of states’ debts, an excise tax, 
and the chartering of a national bank as the best course of action for the 
young nation’s financial and trade future. As secretary of state, Jefferson 
was tasked with giving firm direction to American foreign policy, though 
Hamilton frequently interjected his own views into foreign policy debates, a 
fact that did not endear him to Jefferson. It is important to remember that 
despite their differences, both men contributed greatly to Washington’s first 
cabinet and played a major role in directing the course of the young 
republic under the new Constitution. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote these documents? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What were their respective roles in Washington’s first cabinet? 


Topic A: Constitutionality of the Bank of the United States 


Alexander Hamilton 


Report on a National Bank , December 13, 
1790 

Public Banks have found admission and 
patronage among the principal and most 
enlightened commercial nations. They have 
successively obtained in Italy, Germany, 
Holland, England and France... . 

Trade and industry, wherever they have 
been tried, have been indebted to them for 
important aid. And Government has been 
repeatedly under the greatest obligations to 
them. 


Thomas Jefferson 


Opinion on the 
Constitutionality of 
the Establishing a 
National Bank, 
February 15, 1791 

I consider the 
foundation of the 
Constitution as laid 
on this ground: That 
“all powers not 
delegated to the 
United States, by the 
Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to 
the States, are 
reserved to the 
States or to the 
people. ... 

The incorporation of 
a bank, and the 
powers assumed by 
this bill, have not, in 
my opinion, been 
delegated to the 
United States, by the 
Constitution. ... 

To erect a bank, and 
to regulate 
commerce, are very 
different acts. 


Alexander Hamilton 


Opinion on the Constitutionality of the 
Bank of the United States, February 23, 
1791 

It is conceded that implied powers are to be 
considered as delegated equally with 
express ones. Then it follows, that as a 
power of erecting a corporation [such as a 
bank] may as well be implied as any other 
thing . . . because it is the province of the 
federal government to regulate those 
objects [trade], and because it is incident to 
a general sovereign or legislative power to 
regulate a thing, to employ all the means 
which relate to its regulation to be best and 
greatest advantage. 


Topic B: Growth of Industry 


Alexander Hamilton 


Report on the Subject 
of Manufactures, 
December 5, 1791 
The embarrassments, 
which have obstructed 
the progress of our 
external trade, have 


Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson 


Letter to George 
Washington, May 
23, 1792 

That this corrupt 
squadron, deciding 
the voice of the 
legislature, have 
manifested their 
dispositions to get 
rid of the limitations 
imposed by the 
constitution on the 
general legislature, 
limitations, on the 
faith of which, the 
states acceded to 
that instrument. 


Notes on the State of Virginia, 1785 
Those who labour in the earth are the 
chosen people of God, if ever he had he 
had a chosen people. .. . While we have 
land to labour then, let us never wish to 
see Our citizens occupied at a work- 
bench, or twirling a distaff. Carpenters, 


Alexander Hamilton 


led to serious 
reflections on the 
necessity of enlarging 
the sphere of our 


domestic commerce. . . 


To secure such a 
market, there is no 
other expedient, than 
to promote 
manufacturing 
establishments. 
Manufacturers who 
constitute the most 
numerous class, after 
the Cultivators, of 
land, are for that 
reason the principal 
consumers of the 
surplus of their labour. 


It has been maintained, 


that Agriculture is, not 
only, the most 
productive, but the 
only productive 
species of industry. 
The reality of this 
suggestion has . . . not 
been verified by any 
accurate detail of facts 
and calculation. ... 
The spirit of 
enterprise, useful and 
prolific as it is, must 


JeHersen are wanting in 

Pramas J ron. the general operations 
of Sane let our work-shops 
remain in Europe. . . . The mobs of great 
cities add just so much to the support of 
pure government, as sores do to the 
strength of the human body. 


Alexander Hamilton 


necessarily be 
contracted or 
expanded in 
proportion to the 
simplicity or variety of 
the occupations and 
productions, which are 
to be found ina 
Society. It must be less 
in a nation of 
cultivators, than in a 
nation of cultivators. . 
. and merchants. 


Topic C: Foreign Affairs 


Alexander Hamilton 


The Federalist Papers: No. 11, 
1788 

The rights of neutrality will only 
be respected when they are 
defended by an adequate power. 
A nation, despicable by its 
weakness, forfeits even the 
privilege of being neutral. 


Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson 


Letter to George Mason, 
February 4, 1791 

I look with great anxiety for the 
firm establishment of the new 
government in France, being 
perfectly convinced that if it 
takes place there, it will spread 
sooner or later all over Europe. 


Alexander Hamilton 


Letter to the Marquis De 
Lafayette, October 6, 1789 
Lhave seen with a mixture of 
Pleasure and apprehension the 
Progress of the events which 
have lately taken Place in your 
Country. As a friend to mankind 
and to liberty I rejoice in the 
efforts which you are making to 
establish it while I fear much for 
the final success of the attempts. 


Thomas Jefferson 


Letter to William Short, 
January 3, 1793 

My own affections have been 
deeply wounded by some of the 
martyrs to this cause, but rather 
than it should have failed, I 
would have seen half the earth 
desolated. Were there but an 
Adam and an Eve left in every 
country, and left free, it would 
be better than as it now is. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do Jefferson and Hamilton differ in their views of the need fora 
bank? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What image does Jefferson use to describe city dwellers? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Summarize Hamilton’s views of merchants and those engaged in 

industry. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was more sympathetic to the French Revolution—Hamilton or 
Jefferson? How do you know? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the constitutional debate at the center of the debate on the 
national bank. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain the context for Jefferson and Hamilton’s interest in the French 
Revolution. 


eo The Jay Treaty, 1795 


Introduction 


In 1794, Great Britain was at war with France. To fight this war, the British 
seized 250 American ships in the West Indies. American sailors were also 
“impressed,” or taken and pressed into service in the Royal Navy. Because 
of this violation of American neutral rights, President George Washington 
dispatched Chief Justice John Jay of the Supreme Court to Great Britain to 
negotiate a settlement. The two nations also had many unresolved issues 
from the Revolutionary War and 1783 Peace Treaty. Jay negotiated the best 
treaty he could considering the military weakness of the new nation. The 
British agreed to submit compensations related to seizures to arbitration, 
open the West Indies to small American vessels, open the British Isles to 
American trade on a most-favored-nation basis, and evacuate their forts in 
the American northwest. However, Jay failed to win concessions on 
impressment and seizures of American vessels, though the British 
separately revoked orders seizing American ships in the West Indies. The 
controversial treaty provoked fierce partisan opposition from the 
Jeffersonian-Republicans, in part because the Washington administration 
attempted to keep it secret, but the Senate ratified the treaty. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the topic of the document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who created this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you think was the goal of the document? 


Vocabulary 


inviolable 
(adj): never 
to be 
broken 


divers 
[diverse] 
(n): several 


bona fide 
(adj): 
genuine, 
sincerely 


Text 


ARTICLE 1. There shall be a firm inviolable and 
universal Peace, and a true and sincere Friendship 
between His Britannick Majesty, His Heirs and 

Successors, and the United States of America.... 


ARTICLE 2. His Majesty_will withdraw all His 
Troops and Garrisons from all Posts and Places 
within the Boundary Lines assigned by_the Treaty of 


Peace to the United States. This Evacuation shall 
take place on or before the first Day of June One 
thousand seven hundred and ninety six... . 


ARTICLE 6. Whereas it is alledged by divers 
British Merchants and others His Majesty's 
Subjects, that Debts to a considerable amount which 
were bona fide contracted before the Peace, still 
remain owing to them by Citizens or Inhabitants of 
the United States ... The United States will make 
full and complete Compensation for the same to the 
said Creditors. .. . 


ARTICLE 7. Whereas Complaints have been made 
by divers Merchants and others, Citizens of the 
United States, that during the course of the War in 
which His Majesty is now engaged they have 
sustained considerable losses and damage by reason 
of irregular or illegal Captures or Condemnations of 
their vessels and other property under Colour of 
authority or Commissions from His Majesty, and 
that from various Circumstances belonging to the 
said Cases adequate Compensation for the losses 
and damages so sustained cannot now be actually 
obtained, had and received by the ordinary Course 
of Judicial proceedings. ... 


Vocabulary 


West 
Indies: 
Caribbean 


tonnage 
duty (n): a 
fee paid for 
entering a 
port to trade 


contraband 
(n): Goods 
imported or 
exported 
illegally 
because of a 
ban 


prize (n): a 
ship 
captured in 
the course 
of naval 
warfare 


Exercise: 


Text 


ARTICLE 12. His Majesty Consents that it shall and 
may_be lawful, during the time hereinafter Limited, 
for the Citizens of the United States, to carry to any 
of His Majesty's Islands and Ports in the West 
Indies from the United States in their own Vessels, 
not being above the burthen of Seventy Tons, any 
Goods or Merchandizes, being of the Growth, 
Manufacture, or Produce of the said States, which it 
is, or may be lawful to carry to the said Islands or 
Ports from the said States in British Vessels, and 
that the said American Vessels shall be subject there 
to no other or higher Tonnage Duties or Charges, 
than shall be payable by British Vessels, in the Ports 
of the United States. ... 


ARTICLE 17. It is agreed that, in all Cases where 
Vessels shall be captured or detained on just 
suspicion of having on board Enemy's property or of 
carrying to the Enemy, any of the articles which are 
Contraband of war; The said Vessel shall be 
brought to the nearest or most convenient Port, and 


the Enemy shall be made prize, and the Vessel shall 
be at liberty to proceed with the remainder without 
any _Impediment. 


Comprehension Questions 


Problem: 
What promise do the British make regarding their troops on the 
American frontier? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the treaty obligation for American citizens related to their pre- 
Revolutionary War debts to British merchants? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What would be the responsibility of the commission related to the 
seizure of American ships? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Did the British allow American ships to trade in its West Indian 
islands? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: How would American neutral rights be respected? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the British believe they could seize American vessels and 
impress American sailors without any consequences? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What was significant about the British promise to evacuate the forts on 
the American northwestern frontier? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was there a controversy about Americans paying their pre- 
Revolutionary war debts to the British merchants? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was there such a strong reaction against the treaty among the 


American population that Jay was burned in effigy and the treaty’s 
supporters silenced? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Jay Treaty become a key event in the rising partisan 
dispute between Federalists and Jeffersonian-Republicans? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Jeffersonian-Republicans seek to defeat the treaty in the 


House of Representatives even though only the Senate ratifies treaties? 
How did their strategy lead to defining new presidential powers? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the French view the Jay Treaty with such hostility, creating 
tension that led to the Quasi-War with France from 1797 to 1800? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How did the unresolved issues with Great Britain even after the Jay 
Treaty help lead to the War of 1812? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
One diplomatic historian, George C. Herring, argues that, “Rarely has 
a treaty so bad on the face of it produced such positive results. . . .It 


bought for a new and still weak nation that most priceless commodity 
—time.” Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Explain. 


eo Pinckney’s Treaty, 1796 


Introduction 


In 1763, Spain acquired the Louisiana Territory, including the Mississippi 
River and the port of New Orleans. Spain also controlled East and West 
Florida. After the Revolutionary War, the Spanish closed American access 
to trade on the Mississippi River. The free navigation of the Mississippi 
River was a continuing source of contention between the new nation and 
Spain. President George Washington sent Thomas Pinckney as an envoy to 
Spain to resolve the dispute. Pinckney successfully negotiated a treaty for 
the free navigation of the Mississippi in late 1795 that the Senate ratified in 
1796. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which countries signed Pinckney’s Treaty? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the main dispute settled by Pinckney’s Treaty? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


designate 
(v): to 
indicate, 
assign 


Text 


ART. II. To prevent all disputes on the subject of the 
boundaries which separate the territories of the two 
High contracting Parties, it is hereby declared and 
agreed as follows: to wit: The Southern boundary of 
the United States which divides their territory from 
the Spanish Colonies of East and West Florida, shall 


first degree of latitude North of the Equator. ... 


ART. IV. It is likewise agreed that the Western 
boundary of the United States which separates them 
from the Spanish Colony of Louisiana, is in the 
middle of the channel or bed of the River Mississippi 
from the Northern boundary of the said States to the 
completion of the thirty first degree of latitude North 


likewise agreed that the navigation of the said River 
in its whole breadth from its source to the Ocean 
shall be free only to his Subjects, and the Citizens of 
the United States. ... 


Vocabulary 


adjacent 


(adj): next 


to 


oblige (v): 
to bind toa 


course of 
action 


notsuder 
(v): to 


encourage, 


allow, 
tolerate 


commence 


(v): to 
begin 


Text 


ART. V. The two High contracting Parties shall by 
all the means in their power maintain peace and 
harmony_among the several Indian Nations who 
inhabit the country adjacent to the lines and Rivers 
which by the proceeding Articles form the 
boundaries of the two Floridas; and the teeter to 
obtain this effect both Parties oblige themselves 
expressly to restrain by force all hostilities on the 
part of the Indian Nations living within their 
boundaries: so that Spain will notsuder her Indians 
to attack the Citizens of the United States, nor the 
Indians inhabiting their territory; nor will the United 
States permit these last mentioned Indians to 
commence hostilities against the Subjects of his 
Catholic Majesty, or his Indians in any manner 
whatever. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the agreement related to the boundary of Spanish Florida? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What rights did the United States gain related to the Mississippi River? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What role did American Indians play in this agreement? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was there tension between Spain and the United States after the 
Revolutionary War? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was the South particularly interested in the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What threat did the presence of the Spanish in the American West 
present in the minds of many American nationalists? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Jay Treaty and Pinckney Treaty shape the course of 


American foreign policy in the mid-1790s during the Washington 
administration? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


How would the Spanish Louisiana Territory affect the course of 
American history in the early 1800s? 


e> George Washington, Farewell Address, 1796 


Introduction 


President George Washington delivered his Farewell Address at the end of 
his presidency, formally announcing that he would be retiring from the 
presidency. Washington had retired from power as the commander of the 
Continental Army and now wanted to set the precedent for a rotation in 
office for the presidency. The address was not verbally delivered to a live 
audience, but was published in the Daily Advertiser, a Philadelphia 
newspaper, on September 19, 1796 with the title “The Address of General 
Washington to the People of The United States on his Declining of the 
Presidency of the United States.” It is now known simply as Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who was George Washington and to whom was he writing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was his goal is for writing the piece? How did this affect the tone 
and content of the piece? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


edifice (n): 
foundation or 
structure 


artifice (n): 
clever trick or 
deception 


palladium (n): 


a safeguard or 
source of 
protection 


Text 


The unity of government which constitutes you 
one people is also now dear to you. It is justly_so, 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 


highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that, from 
different causes and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the point in your 
political fortress against which the batteries of 
internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the immense 
value of your national union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish 
a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to 
it; accustoming yourselves to think and speak of 
it as of the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 


Vocabulary 


appellation 
(n): name or 
title 


intimate (v): 
to imply or 
hint 


baneful (adj): 
harmful or 
destructive 


Text 


For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a 
common country, that country_has a right to 
concentrate your affections. The name of 


habits and political principles. You have in a 
common cause fought and triumphed together; 


work of joint counsels, and joint efforts of 
common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 


But these considerations, however powerfully 
they address themselves to your sensibility, are 
greatly outweighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest. Here every portion 
of our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and preserving the 
union of the whole... . 


I have already intimated to you the danger of 
parties in the State, with particular reference to 
the founding of them on geographical 
discriminations. Let me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party, generally. 


Vocabulary 


faction (n): a 
small, 
organized 


group 


despotism (n): 


exercise of 
absolute 
power; 
oppression 


Text 


nature, having its root in the strongest passions of 
the human mind. It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but, in those of the 


popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness 
and is truly their worst enemy. 


The alternate domination of one faction over 
another, sharpened by the spirit of revenge, 
natural to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated the most 
horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. 
But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries 
which result gradually incline the minds of men 
to seek security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual; and sooner or later the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, 
on the ruins of public liberty. 


Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely 
out of sight), the common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 


Vocabulary 


enfeeble (v): 
to make weak 


foment (v): to 
instigate or stir 
up 


felicity (n): 
happiness 


supposition 
(n): 
assumption or 
proposal 


Text 


It serves always to distract the public councils 
and enfeeble the public administration. It agitates 
the community with ill-founded jealousies and 
false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part 
against another, foments occasionally riot and 
insurrection. It opens the door to foreign 
influence and corruption, which finds a facilitated 
access to the government itself through the 
channels of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another... . 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor 
these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. 
A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked: Where is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 


Vocabulary 


magnanimous 
(adj): generous 
or charitable 


Text 


It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government. The 
rule, indeed, extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government. Who that is a 
sincere friend to it can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric. ... 


Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all. 


it—It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a 
plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it ? Can it be that Providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a nation 
with its virtue ? The experiment, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered 
impossible by its vices? 


Vocabulary 


inveterate 
(adj): long- 
established 
and unlikely to 
change 


antipathy (n): 
a deep feeling 
of dislike 


umbrage (n): 
offense or 
annoyance 


pernicious 
(adj): harmful 
effect 


Text 


In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations, and 
passionate attachments for others, should be 
excluded; and that, in place of them, just and 
amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. The nation, which indulges towards 
another a habitual hatred or a habitual fondness is 
in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 
Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill- 
will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calculations of 
policy. The government sometimes participates in 
the national propensity, and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; at other times 
it makes the animosity of the nation subservient 
to projects of hostility instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty, of nations, has been the victim. 


Vocabulary 


odium (n): 
general 
widespread 
hatred or 
disgust as a 
result of one’s 
actions 


laudable 
(adj): 
deserving 
praise and 
commendation 


Text 


So likewise, a passionate attachment of one 
nation for another produces a variety of evils. 
Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the 
illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and 
infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter without adequate 
inducement or justification. It leads also to 
concessions to the favorite nation of privileges 
denied to others which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions; by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, anda 
disposition to retaliate, in the parties from whom 
equal privileges are withheld. And it gives to 


devote themselves to the favorite nation), facility 
to betray,_or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country,_without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity; gilding, with the appearances of a 
virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable 
deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 


Vocabulary Text 


As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable 
ways, such attachments are particularly alarming 
to the truly enlightened and independent patriot. 
How many opportunities do they afford to tamper 
with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence 
or awe the public councils! Such an attachment of 
a small or weak towards a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the 
latter. ... 


The great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What reasons does George Washington give for supporting the national 


Union? What benefits did its preservation have for the American 
people? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Washington appeal to patriotism to encourage support of the 
national Union? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to Washington, how are political parties tied to human 
nature and to republican self-government? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Washington, what are the negative consequences of 
political parties? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How do parties harm unity and the public good? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In Washington’s view, why are religion and virtue necessary for self- 
government? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What characteristics does Washington advise for the conduct of 
American foreign policy with other nations? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Washington advise Americans not to form too close or too 
distant a relationship with other countries? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What should be the guiding principle of American foreign policy? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how sectional disputes between North and South in the 1790s, 
and attachment to state governments instead of the national 


government, could have affected the author’s support for the national 
Union. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the author’s view of political parties? Why might this be? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why does the author support the virtue of the citizenry in a self- 

governing republic? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

How did the disputes over the 1793 Proclamation of Neutrality and the 


Jay Treaty shape the author’s view of American foreign policy 
principles and the advice to steer clear of permanent alliances? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the connections with other countries that the author promotes 
for the new nation. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The author of the address, George Washington, was resigning from the 
presidency after two terms. Explain the consequences of this decision 
on American politics. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Do you think that makes his advice more or less biased? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Property Protected—a la Francoise, 1798 


Introduction 


The French Revolution posed one of the first great foreign policy 
challenges for the United States. As John Adams’s administration began in 
1797, the French were already at war with most European powers, 
including Great Britain. Anxious to follow Washington’s example and 
maintain neutrality, Adams dispatched a delegation to France to negotiate 
with the French government to stop the French seizure of U.S. merchant 
ships. This delegation was the subject of this 1798 satirical print entitled 
“Property protected--a la Francoise” (meaning “in or according to the 
French manner”) by British artist Charles Williams. In the print, America is 
represented as a woman wearing a feathered headdress. The two men 
wearing feathered hats and cloaks on either side of America represent the 
directors of the French government. The three figures surrounding the large, 
treasure-laden “National Sack” wear the tricolored cockade or badge of the 
French Revolution on their hats. The two standing Frenchmen each hold a 
sack labeled “Extorted from Portugal” (left) and “Borrow’d pr [per] Force 
from Switzerland.” Across the English Channel, John Bull laughs at the 
scene atop “Shakespeare’s Cliff.” Look carefully at the cartoon for several 
minutes before answering the questions that follow. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Of what nationality was the artist of this cartoon ((link])? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How might his nationality have affected his point of view on the 
subject of this cartoon ({link])? 


A 1798 satirical print entitled Property Protected—a la Francoise (“in 
or according to the French manner’) by British artist Charles Williams. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What evidence indicates the directors (the two men in hats and 
capes) are not to be trusted in their dealings with America? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) List at least three details in this print that depict the artist 
wanted to show France in a negative light. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Who might the five figures near the shore represent? Explain 
your reasoning. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare how this cartoon may have been received in the United 
States versus Great Britain, where it was produced. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how this cartoon places America’s Quasi-War with France in a 
global context. 


eo Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 1798-1799 


Introduction 


On February 21, 1797, Secretary of State Timothy Pickering informed 
Congress that France had seized more than three hundred U.S. merchant 
ships in the past eleven months. France and Great Britain were at war, but 
the United States remained neutral. Affronted by this attack on U.S. 
neutrality, President John Adams asked Congress for preparations for war, 
leading to an undeclared “quasi-war.” In 1798, the Federalists in Congress 
passed and Adams signed the Alien and Sedition Acts. The Alien Act 
increased the amount of time it took to become a naturalized citizen and 
authorized the president to deport from the United States aliens deemed a 
threat to national security. The Sedition Act made it a crime to criticize the 
U.S. government, the president, or the Congress. The government 
eventually prosecuted about a dozen Jeffersonian-Republican newspaper 
editors under the Sedition Act. Thomas Jefferson and James Madison led 
the opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts by writing resolutions adopted 
by the Kentucky and Virginia legislatures asserting the laws were 
unconstitutional. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who were Thomas Jefferson and James Madison? To whom were they 
writing? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What legislation were these resolutions written in response to? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you think their goal was for writing these pieces? 


Document A: The Virginia Resolutions 


Vocabulary Text 


RESOLVED, That the General Assembly of 


unequivocably resolution to maintain and defend the 
[unequivocally] Constitution of the United States, and the 
(adj): leaves no Constitution of this State, against every 

doubt aggression either foreign or domestic, and that 


they will support the government of the United 
States in all measures warranted by the former. 


That this assembly most solemnly declares a 
Warm attachment to the Union of the States, to 


infraction (n): a 
violation or 


infringement ee i oe ea ae ee 
6 which constitute the only basis of that Union, 


because a faithful observance of them, can alone 
secure it's existence and the public happiness. 


Vocabulary 


peremptorily 
(adv): no 
opportunity to 
deny 


compact (n): 
agreement 


Text 


That this Assembly doth explicitly and 
peremptorily declare, that it views the powers 
of the federal government,_as resulting from the 


limited by the plain sense and intention of the 
instrument constituting the compact; as no 
further valid that they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact; and that in 
case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers, not granted by the said 
compact, the states who are parties thereto, have 


arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights and liberties appertaining to 
them. 


Vocabulary 


construction 


(n): 


interpretation 


enumeration 
(n): specific 
listing 


Text 


That the General Assembly doth also express its 
deep regret, that a spirit has in sundry instances, 
been manifested by the federal government, to 
enlarge its powers by forced constructions of 
the constitutional charter which defines them; 
and that implications have appeared of a design 
to expound certain general phrases (which 
having been copied from the very limited grant 
of power, in the former articles of confederation 
were the less liable to be misconstrued) so as to 
destroy the meaning and effect, of the particular 
enumeration which necessarily explains and 
limits the general phrases; and so as to 
consolidate the states by degrees, into one 
consequence of which would be, to transform 
the present republican system of the United 
States, into an absolute, or at best a mixed 
monarchy. 


Vocabulary 


palpable (adj): 
intense, 
tangible 


delegate (v): to 
give or 
authorize 


Text 


That the General Assembly doth particularly 
protest against the palpable and alarming 
infractions of the Constitution, in the two late 
cases of the “Alien and Sedition Acts” passed at 
the last session of Congress; the first of which 
exercises a power no where delegated to the 
federal government, and which by uniting 
legislative and judicial powers to those of 


federal constitution; and the other of which acts, 
exercises in like manner, a power not delegated 
by_the constitution, but on the contrary, 
amendments thereto; a power, which more than 
any other, ought to produce universal alarm, 
because it is levelled against that right of freely 
examining public characters and measures, and 
of free communication among the people 
thereon, which has ever been justly deemed, the 
only effectual guardian of every other right. 


Vocabulary 


sophistry (n): 
false argument 


precedent (n): 
guide for future 
action 


Text 


That this state having by its Convention, which 
ratified the federal Constitution, expressly 
declared, that among other essential rights, "the 
Liberty of Conscience and of the Press cannot be 
any_authority of the United States," and from its 
extreme anxiety to guard these rights from every 
possible attack of sophistry or ambition, having 
with other states, recommended an amendment 
for that purpose, which amendment was, in due 
time, annexed to the Constitution; it would mark 
a reproachable inconsistency, and criminal 
degeneracy, if an indifference were now shewn, 
to the most palpable violation of one of the 
Rights, thus declared and secured; and to the 
establishment of a precedent which may be fatal 
to the other. 


Vocabulary 


perpetuate (v): 


to continue or 
preserve 


fidelity (n): 
loyalty, 
allegiance 


Text 


That the good people of this commonwealth, 
having ever felt, and continuing to feel, the most 
sincere affection for their brethren of the other 
states; the truest anxiety for establishing and 
perpetuating the union of all; and the most 
scrupulous fidelity to that constitution, which is 
the pledge of mutual friendship, and the 
instrument of mutual happiness; the General 
dispositions of the other states, in confidence 
that they_will concur with this commonwealth in 
declaring, as it does hereby_declare, that the acts 
aforesaid, are unconstitutional; and that the 


each, for co-operating with this state, in 
maintaining the Authorities, Rights, and 
Liberties, referred to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 


That the Governor be desired, to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing Resolutions to the executive 
authority of each of the other states, with a 
request that the same may be communicated to 
the Legislature thereof; and that a copy be 
furnished to each of the Senators and 
Representatives representing this state in the 
Congress of the United States. 


Agreed to by the Senate, December 24, 1798. 


Document B: The Kentucky Resolution of 1798 


Vocabulary 


residuary 


(n): 


remainder 


redress (v): 


to remedy, 
to set right 


Text 


I. Resolved, that the several states composing the 
United States of America, are not united on the 
principle of unlimited submission to their General 
Government; but that by compact under the style 
and title of a Constitution for the United States and 
of amendments thereto, they constituted a General 
Government for special purposes, delegated to that 
Government certain definite powers, reserving each 
State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their 
own self Government; and that whensoever the 
General Government assumes undelegated powers, 
its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no force: 
That to this compact each state acceded as a State, 
and is an integral party, its co-states forming as to 
itself, the other party: That the Government created 
by_this compact was not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself; 
since that would have made its discretion, and not 
the constitution, the measure of its powers;_but that 
as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common Judge, each party has an equal 
right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as of 
the mode and measure of redress. ... 


Vocabulary 


authorize 
(v): to 
allow or 
permit 


consolidate 
(v): to 
combine or 
bring 
together 


Text 


That this Commonwealth does therefore call on its 
Co-states for an expression of their sentiments on 
the acts concerning Aliens, and for the punishment 
of certain crimes herein before specified, plainly 
declaring whether these acts are or are not 
authorised by the Federal Compact? And it doubts 
not that their sense will be so announced as to prove 
their attachment unaltered to limited Government, 
whether general or particular, and that the rights and 
liberties of their Co-states will be exposed to no 
dangers by remaining embarked on a common 
bottom with their own: That they will concur with 
this Commonwealth in considering the said acts as 
so palpably against the Constitution as to amount to 
an undisguised declaration, that the Compact is not 
meant to be the measure of the powers of the 
General Government, but that it will proceed in the 
exercise over these states of all powers whatsoever: 
That they will view this as seizing the rights of the 
states and consolidating them in the hands of the 
General Government with a power assumed to bind 
the states (not merely in cases made federal) but in 
all cases whatsoever, by laws made, not with their 
consent, but by others against their consent: That 
this would be to surrender the form of Government 
we have chosen,_and to live under one deriving its 
powers from its own will, and not from our 
authority; and that the Co-states recurring to their 
natural right in cases not made federal, will concur 
in declaring these acts void and of no force, and will 
each unite with this Commonwealth in requesting 
their repeal at the next session of Congress. 


Document C: The Kentucky Resolution of 1799 


Text 


That the several states who formed that instrument, being sovereign 
and independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of its 


unauthorized acts done under color of that instrument, is the rightful 
remedy. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do the Virginia Resolutions begin with a declaration of allegiance 
to the Constitution and Union? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the republican duty to prevent tyranny? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the view of the national compact of government? Does it 
support the principle of federalism or states’ rights? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is interposition? Is interposition a constitutional doctrine? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What fear is expressed here about the power of the national 
government? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, what are the dangers of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the significance of the right of free speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the resolutions appeal to other states? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Does this document assert a compact of states or the principle of 
federalism? Explain. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What rights of the states are claimed when the national government 
exercises too much power? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the document, how do the Alien and Sedition Acts 
violate basic tenets of government? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What solution to the problem did Kentucky pursue? Was it a 
constitutional solution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What new remedy did the Kentucky legislature support in 1799? 
Explain whether it is constitutional? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Quasi-War with France contribute to growing partisanship 
between Federalists and Jeffersonian-Republicans in the 1790s? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the main reason the Federalists supported the Alien and 
Sedition Acts? What was the view of President John Adams? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did Jeffersonian-Republicans view the constitutionality of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What were the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions? What were the 
roles played by James Madison and Thomas Jefferson? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the proposed remedies of the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions to the Alien and Sedition Acts? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the other states in the growing country respond to the call of 


the Kentucky and Virginia to support the resolutions in opposition to 
the Alien and Sedition Acts? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What were the short-term and long-term effects of the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Congressional Pugilists, 1798 


Introduction 


On March 2, 1797, the Directory of France, angered over the Jay Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, authorized French warships to 
seize neutral American vessels. President John Adams responded by calling 
for a naval buildup and the creation of a provisional army to mobilize the 
country for war. Congress agreed, and the undeclared Quasi-War with 
France had begun. Adams’s attempts at a peaceful solution resulted in the 
scandalous XYZ Affair. The ensuing foreign policy crisis created a highly 
partisan atmosphere between the Federalists and Jeffersonian-Republicans. 
The title of this 1798 cartoon refers to a fight in Congress between Vermont 
Representative Matthew Lyon, a Jeffersonian-Republican, and Roger 
Griswold of Connecticut, a Federalist, inside Congress Hall in Philadelphia 
(a pugilist is a boxer). The fight allegedly began when Griswold insulted 
Lyon. In this image, Griswold, armed with a cane, kicks Lyon, who grasps 
the former’s arm and raises a pair of fireplace tongs to strike him while 
other members of Congress look on. The image is dated February 15, 1798. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize the context in which the event represented in the cartoon 
({link]) took place. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Who were the main people in this cartoon ({link]), and what was their 
background? 


an nected a ee = Fink tae oe 
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The caption beneath the image includes the following lines: “He in a 
trice struck Lyon thrice / Upon his head, enrag'd sir, / Who seiz'd the 
tongs to ease his wrongs, / And Griswold thus engag'd, sir.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Describe the facial expressions of Lyon (with fireplace tongs) 
and Griswold (with the cane). What does this reveal about this event? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Describe the expressions of the other members of Congress. 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Does anything in this image surprise you? Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how this image depicts the highly partisan atmosphere of the 
Adams administration. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the summer of 1798, Matthew Lyon published a letter in a Vermont 
newspaper attacking President Adams. Lyons was the first person to be 
tried under the Sedition Act, was found guilty, and served four months 


in jail. Is it appropriate for the government to limit free speech in a 
time of war? Explain. 


The Global Impact of the American Revolution DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will consider the extent to which there was a connection 
between the American Revolution and revolutions in France, Haiti, 
and Latin America. 

¢ Students will systematically analyze primary sources by answering 
comprehension questions for each document. 

e Students will write a thesis statement that responds to a document- 
based question prompt. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Document Packet 


I. Warm-up (5-15 min) 


Ask students to consider the following questions with a partner, in a small 
group, or with a quick write-up: 


¢ How would you define an unjust government? 
e What, if anything, would lead you to take part in a violent revolution? 


Lead a brief class discussion on student responses. 


II. Exploration (35-40 min) 


Distribute Handout A and introduce the following DBQ activity. During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Enlightenment or Age of Reason 
took hold in Western Europe. This intellectual movement asserted that 
human reason could solve problems, and it spawned new ideas concerning 
human nature and society, government, and politics. As these ideas spread 
through the increasingly literate populations of Europe and America, 
political unrest erupted into revolutions, beginning with the American 
Revolution in the 1770s. In this activity, students will examine documents 
from the American, French, Haitian, and Latin American revolutions to 


address the following prompt: To what extent was there a connection 
between the American Revolution and revolutions in France, Haiti, and 
Latin America? 


Allow students to work through the documents individually, in pairs, or in 
small groups. 


III. Application (15-20 min) 


After students have worked through the documents, lead a class discussion 
of the following questions: 


1. What patterns do you see across these documents? 

2. Were there similar causes to the revolutions, based on these documents? 
3. In what ways do the documents list similar grievances? 

4. To what extent do you see evidence of John Locke? 


5. Based on these documents, did these revolutions follow a similar path? 
Explain. 


6. What information do you not have in these documents that would help 
you address the prompt? 


IV. Conclusion (5—15 min) 


Have each student write a thesis statement to address the DBQ prompt: To 
what extent was there a connection between the American Revolution 
and revolutions in France, Haiti, and Latin America? Evaluate student 
thesis statements using the AP DBQ Rubric. 


Actions of the First Congress 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain how the First Congress in 1789 
implemented the Constitution through laws that organized the new 
government. 

e Students will be able to summarize and explain the need for the actions 
taken by the First Congress. 

e Students will be able to paraphrase and evaluate the constitutional 
amendments that James Madison proposed in his speech to Congress 
on June 8, 1789. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Refining the Bill of Rights: Madison’s Proposals 
Lesson Materials: 


e Sign with each state’s name: Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia 

e Pocket Constitution 


Facilitation Notes: 


Class sets of pocket Constitutions are available from the Bill of Rights 
Institute, but any printed copy of the founding documents (the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution) can be used in this activity. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min) 


1. Ask students to consider a time when they had to work with a group in 
which they did not agree on something. How did they resolve their 
differences? Guide discussion toward the idea of compromise and the role 
of compromising in trying to move toward a goal. 


2. Ask students to recall how the creation and ratification of the 
Constitution provide several examples of compromise and group work. If 
students struggle to answer, play the BRI Homework Help video (5 
minutes) on the Constitution, which reviews delegates compromising on 
creating a bicameral legislature, on how to count slaves in determining 
representation, and on the need for a Bill of Rights. 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


1. Distribute Handout A: Refining the Bill of Rights: Madison’s 
Proposals, and have students move into thirteen small groups. 


2. Students will discuss each of Madison’s proposals listed in Column A 
and write each in their own words in Column B. 


3. After discussion, each student may decide to write their individual 
paraphrase or write a group paraphrase. 


III. Application (30—40 min) 


1. At this point, designate each of the groups to be the delegation from a 
specific state: Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. Point out that the sixty-five 
representatives were not equally apportioned among the states, but that 
more populous states like Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts had 
larger delegations, and Delaware and Rhode Island each had only one 
representative. 


2. Once students have been assigned their delegation, have them brainstorm 
what would be important to their state to consider in the amendment 
process. Ask students to consider the knowledge of the different economies 
and patterns of settlement in the colonies from previous chapters. 


3. Students will discuss the merits of each excerpt in Column A of their 
chart, in light of their responsibility to faithfully represent their constituents 
from their assigned delegation. 


4. Students will then record a check in Column C for each amendment they 
would support, assuming the identity of a member of their assigned 
delegation. Students within a state delegation may or may not come toa 
unanimous decision, but they should come to a majority decision. Have 
each group select one person in the delegation to act as a spokesperson for 
the vote. 


5. Call for a final vote on each proposed amendment. Each state 
spokesperson will vote for their delegation and should be prepared to 
briefly share the reasoning for their response. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


1. Have students work with their small groups and pocket Constitutions to 
complete Column D and answer the analysis questions that follow. Lead a 
discussion on the analysis questions or collect them, as best suits your 
classroom. 


The National Bank Debate 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain the economic problems affecting the 
United States in the early years of the republic. 

e Students will be able to analyze the financial and constitutional 
justifications for the Bank of the United States. 

e Students will be able to express their support or rejection of the bank 
bill by reenacting the bank debate as it took shape between the 
Jeffersonian-Republicans and the Federalists. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Background of the National Bank Debate 
e Handout B: Cabinet Member Reports 
e Handout C: Reflection Questions 


Lesson Materials: 
Any materials necessary for name tags (see Facilitation Notes). 
Facilitation Notes: 


This activity is adapted from the Federalism unit in the Bill of Rights 
Institute’s Supreme Court Document Based Questions, Vol. 2. 


You may want to have students make their own name tags when they get to 
the Application activities, or provide students in each of the groups of four 
with laminated name tags for Student 1: Secretary of State Thomas 
Jefferson; Student 2: Attorney General Edmund Randolph; Student 3: 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton; Student 4: President George 
Washington. However, do not hand out the name tags until the Application 
activity, just before students present their constitutional arguments. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-20 min) 


1. Students will read Handout A: Background of the National Bank 
Debate, describing the historical context of the bank debate. Then, students 
should answer the warm-up question, “If you were President Washington, 
what kinds of evidence would you be looking for in the reports to be 
provided by your cabinet officers?” 


2. Allow a few moments for discussion. Then, use the Review Questions on 
Handout A: Background of the National Bank Debate to check for 
understanding of the background and context of the national bank 
controversy. 


II. Exploration (30 min) 


1. Divide the class into working groups of four. Within each group, have 
students read and discuss Handout B: Cabinet Member Reports in its 
entirety, addressing both the Sourcing questions and the Review questions 
for each document. Clarify that their goal is to understand the pros and cons 
of all arguments, not to decide which approach they prefer. Do not assign 
specific identities to students in each group until after they have read and 
discussed Handout B in its entirety. 


2. Students should discuss these sourcing questions for each of the primary 
source excerpts: 


a. Who wrote the document? 

b. What is the purpose of the document? 

c. Who is the intended audience of the document? 

d. What is the continuing significance of the document? 


III. Application (15 min) 


1. After groups have discussed the main ideas and addressed the sourcing 
questions and the review questions in each of the memos, tell students to 
number off 1—4 within their groups. Then, have students continue their 
discussion for another 10-15 minutes with a new identity. Each will present 
in his or her own words the constitutional arguments to Student 4, President 
Washington, as shown. During this stage of the lesson, Washington is 


allowed to ask clarifying questions but not to indicate which side he takes 
on the question of the constitutionality of the bank. 


e Student 1. Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson 

e Student 2. Attorney General Edmund Randolph 

e Student 3. Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton 
e Student 4. President George Washington 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


1. Ask all the Washingtons to line up on the “Sign” and “Veto” sides of the 
room. Ask each to explain why they signed or vetoed the bill. 


2. After all Washingtons have reported their own conclusions regarding the 
constitutionality of Hamilton’s bank bill, disclose that in 1791, Hamilton’s 
argument was most persuasive to Washington, and he signed the bank bill. 
Then, as an assessment of the lesson, students should complete the 
Reflection questions on Handout C: Reflection Questions. 


Methods of Slave Resistance DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Examine the various ways enslaved men and women resisted the 
conditions of slavery by analyzing primary source excerpts dating 
from c. 1780 to 1850. 

e Systematically analyze primary sources by answering comprehension 
questions for each document. 

e Write a thesis statement that responds to a document-based question 
prompt. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Document Packet 
Facilitation Notes: 


Students should have prior knowledge of how to approach primary sources, 
and the sensitivity and respect required to talk about the topic of slavery. 
The conditions of slavery described in some of these documents are painful 
and upsetting. Reflective questions are suggested for discussion after 
students have finished working through the documents to address the 
sensitivity of the topic. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min) 


Lead students in a brief discussion or quick written response to the 
following prompt: How do you react when you are put in a situation you 
find unfair, unjust, and/or morally wrong? What are your options? How can 
you respond? Guide students to think about the ways in which someone can 
“fight back” and address a wrong (e.g., due process, seek out like-minded 
individuals and work for change, use force or violence, run away, create 
coping mechanisms). Transition the conversation to the topic of slavery. 
The key point about slavery is that it was a power relationship in which 
enslaved individuals did not have power, and this was enforced by law and 
by violence. Students might find a grade or curfew unfair, but in 
comparison to having no power over your person, this is trivial. Remind 


students that as early as 1688 and throughout the Founding era, groups 
publicly condemned the institution of slavery (see the Germantown Friends’ 
Antislavery Petition, 1688 Primary Source in Chapter 2). Enslaved 
individuals also spoke or acted out in various ways to affirm their own 
humanity and call attention to the brutality of the institution of slavery. In 
this activity, students will consider those responses. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Distribute the document packet for the lesson. Have students work 
individually, with a partner, or in small groups to read each source in 
sequence and answer the accompanying questions. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


After students have worked through the documents, invite them to come 
back together to synthesize the content by leading a class discussion on the 
following reflective questions. Students may respond orally to each 
question or write their responses to each question, as best fits your 
classroom. 


1. What patterns did you see in the ways enslaved individuals resisted their 
fate? Point to specific pieces of evidence from the documents to support 
your answer. 


2. What was most shocking to you in these documents? 


3. Why is it important to thoroughly examine painful subjects in American 
history? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Have each student write a thesis statement to the DBQ prompt: Analyze the 
methods of resistance used by enslaved Africans in the United States c. 
1780-1865. 


You may solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using 
the following questions, or have students share with a partner and provide 
feedback on the following questions: 


Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 

¢ Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

e Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Thesis statements can be collected and assessed using the criteria from the 
College Board for a successful thesis statement, or with an individual class 
rubric. 


Depending on where students are in their understanding of the DBQ essay, 
have students outline their response or write a full essay, as best fits your 
teaching situation. 


George Washington in American Art 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to interpret historical evidence and make 
inferences by observing and describing details in works of art 
depicting George Washington. 

e Students will be able to entertain and consider multiple viewpoints and 
revise their thinking by analyzing George Washington’s depictions in 
various styles and for various purposes. 

e Students will be able to articulate the value of artwork as a primary 
source by writing a thesis statement that answers the essential 
question. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: George Washington in American Art 
¢ Handout B: Student Worksheet 


Facilitation Notes: 


The works of art included in this lesson can be displayed in a variety of 
ways as best suits your classroom and teaching situation. The artwork can 
be presented using a projector and the lesson can be done as a large class 
discussion. Alternatively, small groups can be assigned one high-quality 
color print of each work of art to interpret and share with the class as a 
jigsaw activity. Or, each piece of art can be printed and hung around the 
room or in a large space where students move around the room to interpret 
each, then come together for debriefing at the end. Seven works of art are 
provided, but not all need to be used in the lesson. This lesson is based on 
the “See, Think, Wonder” thinking routine from Project Zero. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


Memory and Myth: George Washington in American Art: 


washington-in-american-art/mY VofdWp21HbxK47 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min, depending on student 
responses) 


Invite students to share with a partner a picture they have taken recently on 
their phone. Have the partner interpret the picture by asking them what they 
see and what they think. Ask students to consider what the picture reveals 
about the subject and the audience. 


If students are not allowed technology in your classroom, provide students 
with an image of your choosing that can be silly or serious, depending on 
your teaching situation and class needs. Follow the same guided prompts 
provided. 


II. Exploration (25-30 min) 


e Tell students that art is a primary source and, like text-based 
documents, can reveal much about the time from which it came, the 
“author” (artist) and the intended audience: In this activity, they will 
look at various depictions of George Washington in art to write both a 
comparative and a change and continuity thesis statement. 

¢ Model the thinking routine used for this lesson with students by 
looking at the Apotheosis of Washington fresco as a class. Give 
students one to two minutes to look without talking, asking them to 
carefully observe and make note of all the details that strike them. If 
they struggle, show the detail from the fresco’s focal point of 
Washington with two women. 

e Ask students to share what they see (e.g., angels, thirteen women, 
Washington in the sky, clouds. 

e Ask students next to consider what this work of art makes them think. 
Invite students to share responses. Encourage students to support their 
interpretation with reasons to make their thinking visible (e.g., “I think 
the artist thought Washington was a god because he is in the clouds 
between two women that look like goddesses and there are angels all 
around.”). 

e Ask students to share what they wonder after looking at this art (e.g., 
When was this painted? Why was it painted? Why do some of the 
angels have their back to the viewer?). 


¢ Use the Instructor Answer Guide to reveal key details of the painting 
that will deepen the students understanding of this source. 

e Have students work in pairs or trios to apply the thinking routine used 
in the warm-up to each of the other images of George Washington. 


III. Application (10—20 min) 


Invite students to come back together after looking at the images of 
Washington to synthesize the content by leading a class discussion of the 
following questions. Students may orally respond to each question or write 
their responses, as best fits your needs. 


1. What common themes did you see in these depictions of Washington? 


2. Did any of the art seem to be an outlier, or differ from the others 
significantly? Why do you say that? 


3. What do these images reveal about George Washington? 


4. What do these images reveal about an emerging national identity? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5 min) 


Have students write a comparative and/or CCOT thesis statement based on 
the art in this exercise: 


¢ Comparative prompt: Compare and contrast depictions of George 
Washington in art created during the period from his presidency to the 
Civil War. 

e CCOT prompt: Evaluate the continuities and changes in depictions of 
George Washington in art created during the period from his 
presidency to the Civil War. 


Solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using the 
following questions, or have students share with a partner and provide 
feedback on the following questions: 


Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 
Does the thesis make sense? 

Is the thesis historically accurate? 

Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Unit 2 Civics Connection: An Apple of Gold in a Frame of Silver 
Lesson Objectives:: 


e Analyze excerpts from John Locke’s Second Treatise on Government, 
the Declaration of Independence, the U.S. Constitution, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s writings to recognize the main principles of the Founding 
documents that guide the American Experiment to the present day. 

e Evaluate the significance of constitutional principles in facilitating 
self-government for ordered liberty by formulating a response to the 
lesson-guiding question: Explain the relationship between the apple 
of gold and the frame of silver. What is the significance of the 
principles outlined in each Founding document? 


Resources: 


e Handout A: An Apple of Gold in a Frame of Silver Student Packet 
e Handout B: Principles and Virtues Glossary 
e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Facilitation Notes: 


It is recommended but not essential that students complete the Civics 
Connection lesson in Unit 1 before this lesson so they are familiar with the 
colonial origins of American republicanism. If this is the first time your 
students have considered constitutional principles, have them begin by 
focusing specifically on natural rights, liberty, and republican government. 


Extensions/Additional Resources: 


Madison, James. “Property,” in The Founders’ Constitution. Volume 1, 
Chapter 16, Document 23. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


I. Warm-up Activity (5-10 min) 


Ask students to turn to one another in small groups and list some examples 
of individual property. After giving students a few minutes to discuss the 


question, call for their responses and write on the board a few examples that 
they mention. They may think first of physical things like clothes, phone, 
car, house, and land. Ask students to identify which of the items in their list 
are physical belongings. If they have listed types of property that are not 
physical belongings, have them also identify those. If their initial list is only 
physical belongings, directly ask them to think of some things that belong 
to individuals but are not tangibles, and to individually jot those down on 
their own paper. Meanwhile, draw a large circle on the board ({link]) and 
label the circle “Property.” Divide the circle in half and label one half 
“Physical Property: My Stuff,” listing a few examples of tangible property 
that students already listed in that half. Then ask students to give you some 
examples to list in the other half. 


Tell students that, at the Founding, the word “property” had a broader 
meaning than what probably comes to mind first for modern readers. James 
Madison published an essay exploring the definition of “property” in the 
National Gazette on March 29, 1792. He noted that the term includes “the 
external things of the world,” but also refers to “every thing to which a man 
may attach a value and have a right; and which leaves to every one else the 
like advantage” (emphasis original). Madison continued to explain that this 
means that a person’s property includes opinions, the right to communicate 
those opinions, religious beliefs, safety, liberty, and the kind of work one 
wants to do. Madison wrote, “In a word, as a man is said to have a right to 
his property, he may be equally said to have a property in his rights.” Close 
by writing this quote on the board under your diagram of types of property. 


Tell students that in this lesson, whenever they think of the concept of 
property, they will use a broad understanding, including more than just 
tangible objects. 


PROPERTY 


Physical Property 
“My Stuff” 


Intangible 
Property 


II. Exploration (20-30 min) 


Distribute Handout A: An Apple of Gold in a Frame of Silver Student 
Packet 


and assign the background and primary source readings to students. Assign 
the readings as best fits your teaching situation (e.g., small groups, jigsaw). 
Instruct students to discuss and annotate the assigned passages according to 
the directions provided on the handout, to show where and how the 
documents reflect constitutional principles, and help them develop an 
answer to the Guiding Question: Explain the relationship between the 


apple of gold and the frame of silver. What is the significance of the 
principles outlined in each Founding document? 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial reading 
and analysis, conduct a discussion that allows students to consider all the 
documents and share their responses to the questions in the packet. They 
may share their responses as a whole class, in the second stage of jigsaw 
groups, through inner/outer circle fishbowl discussion, and so forth. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Conclude by having students write an individual response to the guiding 
question and collect their responses. Guiding Question: Explain the 
relationship between the apple of gold and the frame of silver. What is 
the significance of the principles outlined in each Founding document? 


George Washington's Views on Slavery 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, students will examine excerpts from fourteen 
primary source documents to draw conclusions regarding George 
Washington’s views on slavery. NOTE: Scholars do not agree on 
Washington’s views on slavery. This lesson is designed to make students 
draw conclusions from the evidence presented; there is no correct answer. 


Documents: 


George Washington to Joseph Thompson, July 2, 1766 

Excerpt: George Washington to Daniel Jenifer Adams, July 20, 1772 
Excerpt: George Washington to John Francis Mercer, September 9, 
1786 

Comment by George Washington, recorded by David Humphries in his 
The Life of General Washington, 1787-1788 

Excerpt: U.S. Constitution, Ratified June 21, 1788 

Excerpt: George Washington to Tobias Lear, April 12, 1791 

Excerpt: Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 

Excerpt: Slave Trade Act of 1794 

Excerpt: George Washington’s Lease Terms at Mount Vernon, 
February 1, 1796 

Newspaper Advertisement: The Pennsylvania Gazette, May 24, 1796 
(Philadelphia) 

Excerpt: George Washington to Lawrence Lewis, August 4, 1797 
Excerpt: George Washington’s Last Will and Testament, July 9, 1799 
Excerpt: George Washington’s Last Will and Testament, July 9, 1799 


Lesson Objectives 


Students will analyze documents that present multiple perspectives on 
a central issue, specifically public vs. private perspective and change 
over time. 

Students will understand the societal, cultural, and economic 
conditions of eighteenth-century American life that sustained the 
institution of slavery. 


e Students will explore the relationship between George Washington and 
the institution of slavery, including the enslaved people he owned. 

e Students will collaborate on a project that does not have a definitive 
final answer and will have to come to consensus or explain the reason 
for disagreement. 

e Asa group, students will create a thesis statement and evidence that 
answers the essential question: What were George Washington’s views 
on slavery? 


Resources: 


Click here to access this lesson and accompanying materials on Mount 
Vernon’s website: https://www.mountvernon.org/education/lesson- 


The Founders’ Failure to End Slavery 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, students will examine eight primary source 
documents to support, modify, or refute the following statement: 


Many leaders expressed moral concerns regarding human equality and the 
evils of slavery over the course of the Founding Era. Change was 
impossible to carry out and enforce because of the economic necessity and 
racial dynamics of slavery. 


Documents: 


e Maryland Gazette, August 20, 1761 

e Excerpt: Declaration of Independence, 1776 

e Excerpt: Notes on the State of Virginia, Thomas Jefferson, 1782 

e Excerpt: George Washington to John Mercer, September 9, 1786 

e Excerpt: South Carolina Ratifying Convention, January 17, 1788, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 

e The Pennsylvania Gazette, May 24, 1796 

e Excerpt: The Last Will and Testament of George Washington, 1799 

e Excerpt: Thomas Jefferson to John Holmes, April 22, 1820 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze and interpret primary and secondary sources to 
recognize change over time. 

e Students will respond to a writing prompt in a clear, thesis-driven 
essay that uses evidence from the provided sources. 


Resources: 


Click here to access this lesson and accompanying materials on Mount 
Vernon’s website: https://www.mountvernon.org/education/lesson- 
plans/lesson/the-only-unavoidable-subject-of-regret-the-founders-failure-to- 
end-slavery. 


Using Political Cartoons to Understand History 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, students will use background essays and three 
political cartoons from contemporary artists to engage in a deeper 
understanding of major events of George Washington’s presidency. 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will use political cartoons as a device for understanding three 
of the major issues that affected Washington’s presidency: the 
president’s title, the Jay Treaty, and the existence of a national bank. 


Resources: 


Click here to access this lesson and accompanying materials on Mount 
Vernon’s website: https://www.mountvernon. org/education/lesson- 
plans/lesson/using-political-cartoons-to-understand-history/. 


Be Washington: Whiskey Rebellion 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, students will use the Be Washington 
simulation and primary and secondary sources to consider the following 
prompt: 


If you were Washington, and it was within your power, would you suspend 
the tax, let local officials handle the enforcement of the tax, or use military 
force? Why? 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will step into the role of George Washington to decide on a 
historical event, using primary and secondary sources 

e Students will decide on a solution and reflect on their choice using 
source material 

e Students will compare eighteenth-century events with nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-first century decisions. 


Resources: 


Click here to access the Be Washington simulation on Mount Vernon’s 


Click here to access this lesson and accompanying materials on Mount 
Vernon’s website: https://www.mountvernon.org/education/lesson- 
plans/lesson/be-washington-whiskey-rebellion/. 


€ Unit 2 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 


resources from Unit 2 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 


Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

Handout B: Long Essay Options and Outline 
Handout C: Sentence Stems 

Handout D: Peer Feedback 

Handout E: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


il 


Students will use Handout A: Long Essay Rubric and read through 
the rubric. Students should highlight the area of the rubric about which 
they feel most confident in one color, and highlight the area of the 
rubric about which they feel the least confident in a second color. 


. Students will share their responses with others until they have found a 


partner whose self-identified strength matches their weakness, or vice 
versa. 


. After students have found a partner, the teacher will lead a discussion 


on strengths and weaknesses, emphasizing that it’s important to 
recognize the skills students already have. Students should then set a 
goal for writing this Long Essay, responding to where they feel least 
confident or another area of the rubric that they want to focus on. 


II. Exploration 


1. 


2. 


Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options on Handout 
B: Long Essay Options and Outline for the essay questions. 

Each student should select one question to answer in Long Essay 
format, A or B. Using the outline, students should outline a response to 
the question of their choosing. Students can be provided Handout C: 
Sentence Stems for extra support in crafting sentences. 


III. Application 


i 


Students should share their work with their partner from the warm-up 
by exchanging written outlines and reading their partner’s. At this 
time, students should not discuss or clarify their essay; rather, they 
should allow their partner to provide them with feedback on Handout 
D: Peer Feedback using the following Praise, Polish, and Pose 
method: 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was 
done well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can 
the essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are 
you confused by, or what do you want to know more about? 


. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback 


with their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on 
each essay one at a time, spending approximately three minutes per 
outline. Students should have the opportunity to respond to their 
partner’s feedback or record any information necessary to improve 
their work. 


. Students will then create an action plan for their individual outline, 


noting two or three specific steps they will take to improve it, on the 
basis of their peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


3 


Students will write a full essay using their outline. 


2. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout E: Writing Reflection. This will take place in a future 
lesson. 
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Unit 3: Chapter 5 (1800-1828) 


Compelling Question: Was the early republic truly an Era of 
Good Feelings? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain the causes of the expansion of 
slavery and its influence on national politics and sectionalism. 

e Students will be able to evaluate national politics during the so- 
called Era of Good Feelings to determine if that title is valid. 

e Students will be able to analyze the effects of the Monroe 
Doctrine on domestic and international politics during this 


period. 

Supporting Question 1: What were the Resources: 

major political and economic developments 

of the early republic and how did they affect e Was the 

different groups of Americans? Election of 
1800.a 
Revolution? 
Point- 
Counterpoint 

e The Hartford 

Convention 


Decision Point 

e The Corrupt 
Bargain 
Narrative 

e The Building 
of the Erie 
Canal 
Narrative 

e Marbury v. 
Madison 
Decision Point 


Supporting Question 2: How did the 
debates over slavery influence politics and 
society during the early republic? 


Supporting Question 3: How did American 


e John 


Marshall’s 
Landmark 
Cases DBQ 
Lesson 
Cartoon 
Analysis: The 
Presidential 
Election of 
1824 Primary 
Source 

Henry Clay, 
Speech on 
American 
Industry, 1824 
Primary 
Source 


Resources: 


e Did the 


Missouri 
Compromise 
Merely Delay 
War? Point- 
Counterpoint 
The Missouri 
Compromise 
Decision Point 
Changing 
Views of 
Slavery Mini- 
DBQ Lesson 


Resources: 


culture and social values develop in the early e Tecumseh and 
republic? the Prophet 
Narrative 
e Mountain 
Men Narrative 
e Washington 
Irving 
Narrative 


Resources: 


e The Lewis and 
Clark 
Expedition 
Narrative 

e Fort McHenry 
and the War of 
1812 
Narrative 

e Old Hickory: 
Andrew 
Jackson and 
the Battle of 
New Orleans 
Narrative 

e The Monroe 
Doctrine, 
1823 Primary 
Source 

e The Journals 
of Lewis and 
Clark, 1805 
Primary 
Source 


Supporting Question 4: How did U.S. 
involvement with foreign and domestic 
nations evolve in the early republic? 


Additional Resources: 


e BRI Homework Help Video: National Identity in the Early 1800s 


e BRI Homework Help: Marbury v. Madison 
e Chapter 5 Introductory Essay: 1800-1828 


Unit 3 Essay Activity 

Was the early republic truly an Era of Good Feelings? 

Option A: Evaluate the extent to which the Era of Good Feelings 
was a change from the founding spirit of the United States. In 
your response, consider the concepts of nationalism and 
sectionalism. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to evaluate the title traditionally given to the period of 1816 to 
1824, the Era of Good Feelings. Students will evaluate this title 
through the lenses of various groups of Americans, political and social 
growth and conflict, and the U.S. role in the world. Assess students’ 
progress in understanding the compelling question for this chapter by 
assigning the Unit 3 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 5 Introductory Essay: 1800-1828 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which the republic developed from 1800 to 
1848 


Written by: Todd Estes, Oakland University 


Introduction 


In 1800, the Federalist Party controlled both houses of Congress, John 
Adams was president, the Sedition Act was still in place, and the nation was 
reeling from the crises sparked by the Quasi-War with France. By the end of 
1828, the Federalist Party was extinct and the Jeffersonian Republicans had 
completely triumphed, though often through Hamiltonian policies. The 
nation was in the midst of a period of tremendous growth in nearly all 
realms, particularly economic and territorial. Andrew Jackson ((link]a) had 
defeated John Adams’s son, incumbent John Quincy Adams ([link]b), to 
win the presidency. Jacksonianism signaled the expansion of suffrage to all 
white men and their widespread, democratic political participation in an 
exceptional manner, though women and African Americans were not 
included. A new post-Revolutionary generation built the new nation as 
farmers and merchants, as well as national leaders. 


(a) (b) 


Compare the presidential portrait of (a) Andrew Jackson, by Ralph 
Eleaser Whiteside Earl in 1837, with the presidential portrait of (b) 
John Quincy Adams, by George Peter Alexander Healy in 1858. In 
what ways are they similar and different? What were the artists trying 
to convey? 


Jeffersonian America 


Thomas Jefferson’s election to the presidency was secured narrowly, and 
only after thirty-six contentious ballots in the House of Representatives, 
which had to break an electoral-vote tie between Jefferson and Aaron Burr 
(see the Was the Election of 1800 a Revolution? Point-Counterpoint). The 
Jeffersonian Republicans also took control of the House and Senate as well 
as many state legislatures. Jefferson’s unique leadership style was nimble, 
and it proved to be popular. His relaxed personality and good manners made 


him an exceptional host who often disarmed guests at his dinners and social 
gatherings. He thought the Federalists had created a presidency full of 
monarchical trappings, and he made the office appear more democratic. 


Jeffersonian Republicans believed in decreasing the size of government by 
cutting taxes and working to eliminate the debt. They favored an 
agriculture-based economy and praised the ideal of the independent farmer, 
though agriculture in the country ranged from small independent farms to 
large plantations. The Jeffersonians continued their antipathy toward Great 
Britain in the Napoleonic Wars. Although they held an ideological belief, 
grounded in the American Revolution, that power could easily be abused, 
Jefferson himself exercised strong executive power and interpreted the 
Constitution broadly. 


Although Jeffersonian Republicans did not destroy the national bank, they 
refused to renew its charter, and they encouraged the growth of state banks. 
In their first congressional session in 1801, Jeffersonians repealed all 
internal taxes, cut spending, and began to pay off the debt as quickly as 
possible. They preferred that raising tax revenue be left to the state 
governments. By 1812, they had shaved $27.5 million from a debt once 
gauged at nearly $83 million. Furthermore, they stepped back from the idea 
of government interference in the economy, preferring to let individual 
decisions by citizens drive the economy, instead of a national policy. These 
political and ideological preferences placed more power in the hands of 
private citizens and their local governing bodies, fueling the growth of 
political democracy and of individual liberty, two key components of 
Jeffersonianism and examples of rising democratization. 


The Supreme Court became involved in the politics of the Jefferson 
administration, notably in the famous case of Marbury v. Madison (1803). 
Chief Justice Marshall’s ruling was masterful. The 1801 Judiciary Act 
expanded the number of federal judges and, as outgoing president, Adams 
had made several “midnight” appointments before Jefferson took office. 
One of the appointed justices, William Marbury, did not receive his 
commission for the office from incoming Secretary of State James Madison 
and sued for it to be delivered to him. The Court agreed that Marbury had a 
right to the commission but declared that part of the Judiciary Act of 1789 


was unconstitutional, thus restricting its own power to order the 
commission to be given. In this way, Chief Justice Marshall avoided a 
direct political collision with Jefferson (who sought to reverse Adams’s last- 
minute appointments of Federalist judges to the bench). Marshall then also 
asserted the Court’s power to interpret the Constitution (by declaring part of 
the act unconstitutional), because it was “emphatically the province and 
duty of the judicial department to say what the law is.” The ruling helped 
establish the principle of judicial review, though it did not claim the Court 
had an undisputed right to interpret the Constitution. But even within the 
limits of a narrow decision, it sent a very strong statement about the role of 
the Court in future matters (see the Marbury v. Madison Decision Point). 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help Video on Marbury v. Madison for a 
summary of Chief Justice Marshall’s decision: 
https://openstax.org/l/99MarbMadison 


The Jefferson administration is notable for skilled diplomacy, opportune 
circumstances, and, when it came to the Louisiana Purchase, plain good 
luck. American diplomats found Napoleon ready to sell the entire Louisiana 
Territory for the remarkable price of only $15 million. An unprecedented 
windfall, the purchase doubled the size of the country, stretching from the 
Mississippi River to the Rockies, at a bargain price. The purchase created 
ample room for the development of Jefferson’s “empire of liberty” by 
opening a vast tract of highly fertile soil for farmers. It removed a European 
rival’s presence from North America, which had great strategic importance 
for the nation ([Link]). 
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(b) 


(a) This 1804 map shows the territory added to the United States in the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803. Compare this depiction with (b) the 
contemporary map. How does the 1804 version differ from what you 
know of the geography of the United States? (attribution (b): 
Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 license) 


But nothing in the Constitution gave the president the specific power to 
make such a purchase, and as a strict constructionist, Jefferson was caught 
in a bind. He argued that the purchase was so beneficial to the future good 
of the country that no president could dare pass it up and bent his principles 
to a more Hamiltonian loose construction. Thus, he overcame his own 
doubts about the constitutionality of such a move and urged Senate 
Republicans to ratify the purchase as a treaty, which they did by a vote of 
24 to 7, and the House of Representatives introduced a bill appropriating 
the funds. The Federalists fiercely opposed the purchase because they 
feared the movement of Jeffersonian Republicans into the new lands, with 
the potential to expand their political power. However, public response to 
the purchase was overwhelmingly positive. 


Americans knew almost nothing about the newly purchased land itself. To 
investigate it, Jefferson named Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to 
form an exploratory expedition. Their team spent two years trekking from 
St. Louis to the Pacific and back, drawing maps, collecting samples, taking 
detailed notes, and compiling drawings of their findings. Meanwhile, a 
Shoshone woman and interpreter named Sacagawea helped them navigate 
interactions with the various American Indian tribes they encountered. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition made it abundantly clear just how valuable and 
important the new territory would be to the young nation (see the ‘The 
Lewis and Clark Expedition Narrative and The Journals of Lewis and 
Clark,_1805 Primary Source). 


The good fortune and nearly unbroken record of success of Jefferson’s first 
term resulted in his landslide reelection in 1804. Jefferson received 162 
electoral votes, vanquishing his opponent, South Carolina Federalist 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, who received 14. Even Massachusetts, the 
former Federalist base camp, voted for Jefferson in 1804. But Jefferson’s 
success came to a crashing halt during his second term, primarily due to the 
renewed conflict between Great Britain and France. Americans insisted on 
their right to trade with both warring nations. Neither the French nor the 
British were willing to allow U.S. goods to get through to the other nation. 
They blockaded each other and violated American neutral rights. 


Between 1793 and 1811, the British also impressed nearly ten thousand 
American sailors into service in the British Navy. The worst incident by far, 
however, occurred just off the coast of Norfolk, Virginia, in June 1807, 
when the H.M.S. Leopard fired upon the U.S.S. Chesapeake, killing three 
and wounding eighteen. Four alleged deserters from the Royal Navy were 
carted off the Chesapeake, one of whom was hanged immediately as an 
example to the others. 


Americans were furious; some demanded retaliation and even wat. 
Jefferson proposed instead an embargo on all U.S. ships leaving the nation’s 
harbors. There would be no export of U.S. goods to any nation nor any 
imports, to force the European powers to renounce interference with 
American trade and seizures of ships. The Embargo Act of 1807 primarily 
hurt U.S. trade, however, with exports collapsing from $108 million to $39 


million, and it failed to coerce either the British or French to respect 
American neutral rights ([link]). The embargo was especially unpopular in 
New England, where it grounded trade and sparked a political revival 
among the Federalists in the 1808 elections. Jefferson left office in March 
1809, despondent over the embargo’s failure. 


rent. 


In this political cartoon criticizing the Embargo Act of 1807, a 
snapping turtle named Ograbme (embargo spelled backward) is biting 
the merchants. 


In 1808, James Madison was elected Jefferson’s successor and continued 
the trade restrictions he had supported as secretary of state. Jefferson had 
signed Congress’s repeal of the embargo on March 1, 1809, days before 
leaving office. At the start of Madison’s presidency, Republicans in 


Congress passed the Non-Intercourse Act, which forbade the importation of 
French and British goods but allowed American ships to leave their harbors 
and trade with any nation except the two belligerents. That measure was 
also unenforceable and led to numerous violations by American shippers, 
who continued to trade with the British and the French. This second failed 
attempt to regulate trade with the warring powers gave way to Macon’s Bill 
No. 2, which allowed the United States to reopen trade with all nations, 
including England and France, and stipulated that if either country 
renounced its restrictions on American shipping, the United States would 
cut off its trade with the other. 


The War of 1812 


The wily Napoleon deceived Madison by announcing he was repealing his 
trade decrees, prompting the Americans to renounce trade with the British. 
But the French did no such thing; they continued to seize ships—more than 
the British did between 1807 and 1812 ([link]). Despite this betrayal by the 
French, tensions between the Americans and British ratcheted upward. 
Some Americans welcomed another war with the British, seeing a military 
conflict as a way of reasserting national pride, and “War Hawks” in 
Congress such as Kentucky’s Henry Clay argued that honor demanded a 
fight. Besides national honor, these southern and western members of 
Congress also wanted to invade Canada to expel the British and expand the 
frontier as a way to expel the Native Americans. Madison did not seek war 
but found himself under increasing pressure to ask Congress for a 
declaration. Despite strong opposition from Federalists and a significant 
number of Republicans, Congress voted to declare war on Britain on June 
18, 1812, and what some Americans came to think of as a second war for 
independence was soon underway. 
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A political cartoon from about 1813 depicting Lady Columbia as the 
United States (left), Napoleon as France (middle), and John Bull, an 
imaginary figure representing Britain (right). Lady Columbia attempts 
to lecture John Bull on free trade and a ship’s right to free passage of 
the seas. John Bull doesn’t want to listen and instead reads a book that 
states “Power constitutes right.” 


The British were preoccupied with the fighting in Europe and at first 
devoted little attention to North America. Meanwhile, the United States 
launched unsuccessful campaigns against the British in Canada and 
engaged the British navy in sea battles. However, various tribes in the 
Northwest had joined together in a confederacy under the leadership of 
Shawnee Tecumseh and his brother, the visionary prophet Tenskwatawa. 
They decided to fight with the British to resist further white encroachment 


into the area. Thus, the British and Indian confederacy fought against 
American settlers throughout the Great Lakes area during the war. 


In 1814, the British launched three major operations across the United 
States: in the Chesapeake Bay area, at Lake Champlain in New York, and at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. In August, British soldiers routed poorly 
trained U.S. soldiers and seized Washington, DC. They burned the White 
House, forcing Madison and the government to flee in what was the 
embarrassing low point of the war for the United States. The British then 
turned north toward Baltimore and assaulted Fort McHenry, held by the 
Americans, but failed to take it (see the Fort McHenry and the War of 1812 
Narrative). The British invasion in New York was also tured back as the 
Americans secured the nation’s northern border against heavy odds. Finally, 
in December 1814, British troops landed at New Orleans, attacked well- 
entrenched American forces commanded by Andrew Jackson, and suffered 
a crushing defeat (see the Old Hickory: Andrew Jackson and the Battle of 
New Orleans Narrative). 


Note: 
for a comprehensive review of the early republic’s foreign affairs: 
https://www.youtube.com/embed/AdUveAicdQk 


Because of slow communications, the Battle of New Orleans occurred 
shortly after the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, which had already ended 
the war. The treaty was inconclusive, reflecting the fact that the conflict had 
been largely a stalemate. Both sides agreed to return to the “status quo 
antebellum,” the conditions that had existed at the start of the conflict, and 
the maritime violations were not resolved. One decisive loser of the conflict 
turned out to be the Federalists. They had opposed a popular war that led to 
patriotic fervor and were against the trade restrictions, which had hurt New 
England trade. Some members of the Federalist Party gathered in 
convention at Hartford, Connecticut, in late 1814 and early 1815, where 
talk of a separate New England confederacy struck many Americans as 


disloyal. And the timing discredited the party, because news of the Hartford 
convention reached many Americans at nearly the same time as news of the 
great victory at New Orleans and the peace treaty. As a result, the 
Federalists were soon spent as a political force and the party disappeared 
(see the The Hartford Convention Decision Point). 


The war was also particularly disastrous for Native Americans. The British 
had been their allies and had provided them with leverage in dealing with 
the Americans. When the British withdrew from the United States, the 
outnumbered and weakened Native Americans had no counterweight 
remaining. On top of this, the Shawnee lost their great leader Tecumseh, 
who was killed by U.S. forces at the Battle of the Thames in 1813 (see the 
Tecumseh and the Prophet Narrative). These twin blows left American 
Indians isolated and increasingly at the mercy of land-hungry whites, who 
continued to push westward after the war, claiming Indian territories as 
their own. American Indians soon discovered the war and its consequences 
left them more vulnerable to removal. 


In Washington, however, amid celebratory patriotism, the Jeffersonian 
Republicans enjoyed one-party rule in a time called the “Era of Good 
Feelings.” In 1816, Madison left office and his ally James Monroe came to 
the presidency. Monroe’s term was not without controversy, and the era of 
one-party domination was rather short-lived because different sectional and 
ideological factions began to emerge among the Jeffersonian Republicans. 
Nevertheless, Monroe was reelected virtually without opposition in 1820. 
Three years later, he issued a major statement of American foreign policy 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, which guided the nation’s diplomatic 
principles for almost two centuries. It restated the pledge of George 
Washington’s 1796 Farewell Address that the United States would not 
meddle in European affairs, but it also warned Europeans that the Americas 
were not open to any further colonization by rival powers (see the The 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823 Primary Source). 


Market Revolution and Transportation Revolution 


Even as the War of 1812 was ending, the United States was already being 
reshaped by three major transformations. The Market Revolution and the 


Transportation Revolution changed the way Americans worked and lived, 
and each helped create a new Market Revolution that, in turn, transformed 
the way the nation bought and sold goods, manufactured items for 
consumption at home and abroad, and engaged in trade across the Atlantic 
world. 


The years before and during the War of 1812 marked a turning point for the 
U.S. economy. With access to British goods blocked by embargo or war, the 
first years of the nineteenth century stimulated tremendous growth in 
manufacturing, especially in textiles. The end of the war moved a great deal 
of capital back into the economy, and government policies that encouraged 
economic growth, such as a protective tariff, a national bank, and aid to 
internal improvements, spurred development. President Madison and 
Jeffersonian Republicans in Congress chartered the Second National Bank, 
the protective tariff of 1816 (which raised rates by an average of 25 
percent), and debated spending on canals and roads. Federal spending on 
internal improvements failed because Madison, Monroe, and their allies in 
Congress thought it was unconstitutional and required a constitutional 
amendment. Most of the spending on infrastructure thus was done by state 
governments and private investors. 


The first few decades of the nineteenth century saw the rise of a truly 
national market system, with the agricultural economy becoming more 
varied and diversified. As the United States developed more of its own 
manufacturing capacity, it relied less on foreign trade for goods and more 
on its own production. Americans began trading more with each other, 
shipping resources like cotton from the South to northern textile factories, 
where they were made into finished goods and then sold around the nation, 
transported overland on roads and by water on rivers and canals. 


With the help of the cotton gin, the South grew and exported millions of 
pounds of cotton to British markets. By 1840, the United States was 
growing approximately 60 percent of the world’s cotton supply, and cotton 
made up two-thirds of American exports ({link]). Northern factories 
manufactured the cotton into cloth, and northern shipping transported the 
cotton and finished textiles to Europe, though British mills dominated the 
world market. Southern planters invested their profits even more heavily in 


enslaved persons and in land, because these were the two essentials of 
cotton production. In the North, small-scale manufacturing by artisans 
began to give way to larger-scale factories with machinery that could turn 
out large amounts of goods, such as the famous mills in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 


U.S. Cotton Production 1790-1834 
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After the invention of the cotton gin, the production of cotton 
increased dramatically. By 1840, the United States was producing 
approximately 60 percent of the world’s supply. (credit: “U.S. Cotton 
Production 1790-1834” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


These market expansions also changed women’s role on the farm. In 
addition to the heavy burdens of domestic and farming chores, women now 
took in piecework like sewing and knitting. Instead of producing only 
enough for household consumption, they participated in the market 
revolution by making or growing surplus for sale in local markets. Young 
farm women supplied the labor at the Lowell mills. Most women, however, 
participated in manufacturing by taking part in a larger production process 
by making small items inside their homes in a system called “outwork.” 
With workplace and home becoming more distinct from each other in the 
North, separate spheres for men and women emerged. Men increasingly 
joined the public world of work and commerce, while women, even though 
some young women worked in New England factories, were relegated to 
the private sphere of home life, where they were expected maintain a home 
based on Victorian virtues for their husbands and children according to the 
“cult of domesticity.” Piety, purity, submissiveness, and domesticity were 
the desired traits that characterized what was also known as the “cult of true 
womanhood.” Magazines and treatises on homemaking provided middle- 
class women with advice on household matters and child-rearing and 
shaped an ideal of comfortable domestic bliss for families. Of course, such 
aspirations were mostly unattainable for working-class, rural, and free black 
women, to say nothing of many thousands of enslaved women. 


For the market economy to become truly national, a transportation network 
linking various parts of the country was essential so goods and raw 
materials could move easily, quickly, and inexpensively. The transportation 
revolution that brought this about was bolstered by three central 
mechanisms: canals, steamboats, and railroads. State governments and 
private investment built thousands of miles of canals, like the Erie Canal in 
upstate New York (see the The Building of the Erie Canal Narrative). 
Canals made it possible to transport goods on flatboats connecting various 
rivers and waterways, helping to link the nation’s economy. Steamboats 
moved people and goods upstream against river currents and significantly 
reduced the time and cost of shipping goods and resources on rivers and 
major waterways. Eventually, water travel was overtaken by the rise of 
railroads, which could move people and goods even faster, effectively 
shortening time and distance. The 1830s were a decade of crucial growth 


for the rail industry, and by 1840, there were 3,300 miles of railroads in the 
United States. Because the nation seemed always to be in motion, with 
goods and products and people in constant transit, the market revolution 
also helped encourage greater individualism and democratization. 


The United States experienced incredible growth in population as well, 
driven by natural increase and by immigration. The population doubled 
during the period 1800—1828 and continued to double every twenty-two 
years until the Civil War, from approximately 4 million people in 1790 to 9 
million in 1820, and to 23 million in 1850. This enormous growth put 
pressure on resources and the environment, and it fostered political, 
economic, and social conflicts. It also gave rise to the growth of cities and 
to the westward spread of the nation. 


Government and the Market Revolution 


After the War of 1812, some politicians supported nationally funded 
internal improvements, a national bank, and a protective tariff under a 
philosophy known as economic nationalism. The charter for the original 
Bank of the United States expired in 1811 and was not renewed, producing 
economic chaos during the war. President Madison, long an opponent of 
Hamilton’s national bank on constitutional grounds, supported the bank’s 
recharter in 1811, but the Republican Congress defeated it. In 1816, the 
Republican Congress relented and rechartered the bank for twenty years. 


The Tariff of 1816 protected American industry from European 
competition. Although it increased the cost of goods, the tariff was widely 
supported, especially in the North and even by some in the South. South 
Carolina’s congressional representative John C. Calhoun ([link]) supported 
a protective tariff and put through the House a plan to fund internal 
improvements. This time, opposition came from New England and the 
South, because the West would primarily benefit from the resulting roads 
and waterways. President Madison vetoed the bill, however, because he 
thought it was unconstitutional unless an amendment was passed 
empowering the government to engage in such projects. Otherwise, states 
had responsibility for internal improvements. 
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Economic nationalism prevailed in a series of Supreme Court decisions. In 
cases such as Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1816), McCulloch v. 
Maryland (1819), and Gibbons v. Ogden (1824), John Marshall’s Supreme 
Court moved boldly to assert the rights of the national government over the 
States and to reinforce the power of contracts and charters that favored 
businesses and corporations. In the process, the Court expanded the reach 
and extent of the federal power over commerce. These rulings put the 
power of the nation’s judicial branch on the side of consolidation, 
centralization, the national government, and private industry (see the John 
Marshall’s Landmark Cases DBQ Lesson). 


Expansion, Population of the West, and Slavery 


As the nation and the national economy moved west, so too did the 
institution of slavery. President Thomas Jefferson had signed the bill 
outlawing the importation of enslaved persons in 1808, but slavery did not 
die of its own volition, as the founders hoped. Thanks to the technological 
breakthrough of the cotton gin and to the increasing demand for cotton, 
slavery’s hold on the American economy strengthened. White farmers 
surged westward into the new states of Alabama and Mississippi and states 
created from the Louisiana Territory, bringing their slaves with them to 
raise cotton. In short, slavery became even more deeply entrenched in the 
United States from 1800 to 1828 ((link]). (See the Changing Views of 
Slavery _Mini-DBQ Lesson.) 
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Jenny Bourne. “Slavery in the United States.” Economic History Association. Data from Historical Statistics 
of the U.S. (1970). 


The graph shows rapid population growth in the South from 1790 to 
the Civil War. What factors might account for this rate of population 
growth? (credit: “Population of the South, 1790-1860” by Bill of 
Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


The systems of slavery and the experience of enslaved persons in the nation 
varied widely. Slaves worked on different crops depending on the region 
and labored on large plantations, on small farms, and in urban areas. A 
booming domestic market traded enslaved persons, whose value rose along 
with the profits generated by their labor. As the slave economy took deeper 
hold, economic differences emerged between poor and middling white 
farmers who owned few or no slaves and wealthy planters who owned 
many. 


The enslaved faced tightening legal and policing controls on their 
movement and harsher discipline imposed by their owners. Southerners 
viewed slaves through the lens of property rights and increasingly 


strengthened the hold of owners on their chattel slaves. Slave rebellions 
were put down swiftly and ferociously. In 1800, Virginian slave Gabriel 
Prosser sought to lead a slave revolt for equal natural rights, but dozens of 
the slaves were captured before they could begin the revolt and were 
hanged. In 1822, South Carolinian Denmark Vesey, a free black man, was 
inspired by the Christian ideals of the Second Great Awakening and tried to 
start a revolt, but it met the same fate as Gabriel’s Rebellion. Still, the 
possibility of rebellion and violence remained a powerful dread among 
white southerners of all classes, who reacted with swift vengeance to 
suppress any slave revolt. 


National Politics 


In 1819-1820, a pair of crises stunned the nation, threatened union and 
harmony, and dramatically ended the Era of Good Feelings. First, the 
collapse of cotton prices in the London market triggered the start of the 
Panic of 1819, a wide-ranging economic depression that revealed the fragile 
nature of the postwar boom. The price of U.S. cotton fell from 32.5 cents 
per pound in 1818 to 14.3 cents per pound a year later, sending the vast 
U.S. cotton market reeling. A speculative bubble in land and other 
commodities had also grown in the United States, fueled by an expansion of 
credit by state banks. Those banks made reckless loans and issued 
banknotes beyond their ability to redeem them. Even the new Second Bank 
of the United States, which was supposed to inject order and reason into 
banking, got caught in the speculative mania and became overextended as 
well. The credit contraction extended throughout the nation and plunged the 
country into an economic depression. The shock of hard times led to a 
lingering mistrust and resentment of banks and the financial elite, especially 
in the South and West. 


Then, as the country staggered under the Panic of 1819, the westward 
expansion of slavery touched off another divisive conflict. This controversy 
stemmed from a debate in the House of Representatives over a bill that 
would allow Missouri to draft a proslavery constitution and enter the union 
as a Slave state, upsetting the balance of eleven free and eleven slave states 
—and the balance of power in Congress. Debate was fierce, sometimes 
violent. Votes took place along strongly sectional lines, and the Senate 


passed a statehood bill allowing slavery in Missouri. Southerners saw 
slaveholding as a matter of property rights, whereas northerners countered 
that the expansion of slavery was a betrayal of the founding generation’s 
commitment, expressed in the Northwest Ordinance, to restrict slavery to 
the areas where it already existed. 


Speaker of the House Henry Clay, shown in [link], proposed a way to end 
the controversy and avoid future conflicts over westward expansion and 
slavery. Under the terms of the Missouri Compromise of 1820 ((link]), 
Missouri would be admitted as a slave state, Maine would be admitted as a 
free state, and a demarcation line would be drawn through the Louisiana 
Territory at the 36° 30’ parallel, with a guarantee that slavery would not be 
permitted north of that line but would be unhindered south of it (see the The 
Missouri Compromise Decision Point). 
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The 1820 Missouri Compromise was a temporary solution to the 
explosive questions of westward expansion and slavery. (attribution: 
Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 license) 


Although Clay was praised for saving the union, bitterness over the 
measure remained. Most of all, Americans had now seen very clearly how 
intense and divisive the slavery issue could be. Thomas Jefferson, in the last 
decade of his life, referred to slavery in the context of the Missouri crisis as 
“a fire bell in the night” and warned that slavery could lead to civil war (see 
the Did the Missouri Compromise Merely Delay War? Point-Counterpoint). 
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The nation lurched toward the presidential election of 1824 at a time when 
the first political party system was breaking up and a new one had yet to 
emerge. Part of what drove the arrival of a new political era was the 
democratization of politics for white men that both furthered and built upon 
the expansion taking place in the economy. The Republicans were now so 
diverse ideologically, geographically, and politically that the party split into 
rival factions, turning the 1824 contest for the White House into a spirited 
affair. Three contenders—John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, and 
William Crawford—were respected members of President Monroe’s 
cabinet. Of the other contenders, Henry Clay was the Speaker of the House, 
and Andrew Jackson was a noted Indian fighter and the hero of the Battle of 
New Orleans (see the Cartoon Analysis: The Presidential Election of 1824 
Primary Source). 


The election turned more on personalities and sectional allegiances than on 
issues or ideology ([link]). Jackson had a slight edge over Adams in the 
popular and electoral votes, with Clay in third place. But no candidate 
gamered the needed majority in the Electoral College, and the election, as 
in 1800, went to the House of Representatives. Clay, who despised Jackson 
and saw him as a dangerous rival, threw his support to Adams, and Adams 
was elected president by the House. 
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A map depicting the results of the election of 1824. Note the sectional 
divide, as Adams swept the New England region while Jackson won 
most of the South. (credit: “Election of 1824” by Bill of Rights 
Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Adams soon named Clay as his Secretary of State, which infuriated Jackson 
and his supporters. They charged that Adams and Clay had made a 
“corrupt bargain” that secured the presidency for Adams and placed Clay 
in the office that had been the steppingstone to the White House for the four 
previous occupants (see the The Corrupt Bargain Narrative). As a result of 
this bargain, they charged, Jackson, or “Old Hickory,” as he was known, 
had been shunted aside despite winning the most popular and electoral 
votes, and the will of the people had been ignored. Although no evidence 
has emerged that any sort of deal was ever struck, the charge dogged 
Adams throughout his presidency and Clay throughout his career. 
Furthermore, Jackson and his allies nursed this grievance for the ensuing 


four years and made the charge of corruption a centerpiece of the 1828 
campaign. In that race, Jackson won a decisive victory over Adams, 
vanquishing his rival and ushering in a new era in U.S. history that 
consolidated the democratization that had been emerging across many 
fronts since at least 1800 with the universal vote and greater political 
participation for white men of all classes. 


Conclusion 


From 1800 to 1828, the young nation experienced rapid economic growth 
and geographical expansion westward. For a time, the spirit of harmony, 
union, and patriotism that existed after the War of 1812 in The Era of Good 
Feelings was real and significant. But continuing tensions within American 
society eventually overtook those sentiments. Conflicts over slavery and 
sectionalism, the economy and markets, and politics and ideology divided 
the country during the Antebellum Era. The roots of these divisions were 
formed in the 1800-1828 era, marking it as a time of stupendous growth 
that nonetheless masked latent tensions and animosities that ultimately 
foreclosed all compromises. 
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As the nineteenth century dawned, the United States entered a period 
of tremendous economic and territorial growth. A new generation of 
leaders emerged to guide the growing republic through new 
challenges. 


Additional Chapter Resources: 
e Mountain Men Narrative 


e Washington Irving Narrative 
e Henry Clay, Speech on American Industry, 1824 Primary Source 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the causes and impact of the Panic of 1819. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Explain how the Missouri Compromise was designed to diminish 


increasing sectional tensions and prevent future conflicts over the 
admission of new States. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the Louisiana Purchase posed challenge and opportunity 
for Jeffersonian Republicans. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the U.S. economy changed in the aftermath of the War of 
1812. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the demographic changes in the period 1800-1830 and their 
impact on the growth of the United States. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the ways in which economic innovations and inventions of 


the early to mid-nineteenth century affected U.S. economic 
development. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain “the cult of domesticity.” How attainable and widespread was 
this concept? 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of policy debates in the early republic 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IIT Museum 


Thomas Jefferson became president in 1801 determined to introduce a new 
vision of the future of the United States. Suspicious of centralized 
government, standing armies, and what he considered to be the ostentatious 
political formalities espoused by Washington and Adams, Jefferson hoped 
to turn the nation’s energies inward toward peaceful expansion into the 
North American continent by virtuous small farmers. Jefferson imagined 
the United States as an agrarian nation that would become the world’s 
bread basket. He also envisioned American waterways as a means of 
spreading settlement, commerce, and republican ideas into the interior. 


This preoccupation with westward expansion via interior waterways was 
not new. George Washington had eagerly explored Potomac River 
navigation as a means of simultaneously opening up the interior to 
settlement and uniting the nation—including whites and Native Americans 
—in the common bonds of commerce. Eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century American business owners invested heavily in land companies that 
sought to purchase and settle territory in the Ohio and Mississippi regions, 
for example, and hoped to link them with eastern settlements along major 
waterways. Jefferson, concerned about his seemingly perpetual and growing 
personal debts, invested in some of these schemes too. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries, however, he added an intellectual dimension to 
expansionism: As an amateur scientist and anthropologist, he avidly sought 
to learn the natural history of North America and the history and culture of 
its native inhabitants. 


Other issues intervened, though, before Jefferson could pursue this course 
wholeheartedly. The election of 1800 had been close, and bitter tensions 
between groups roughly termed Republican and Federalist (or 
Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian) persisted. At the core of these tensions lay 
differences over their views of the French Revolution, which had begun in 
1789 and subsequently radicalized under the Reign of Terror. French 
political radicalism had subsided somewhat by 1801, but France was 
rapidly falling under the sway of one of the most brilliant military leaders of 
all time: Napoleon Bonaparte. Though Jefferson and his allies admired 
French republicanism and culture, the authoritarian Napoleon stood as the 
antithesis of everything they believed in politically. Even so, staying neutral 
in the growing world conflict between Great Britain and France and their 
respective allies looked next to impossible, especially with both sides 
watring on U.S. commerce. 


A turning point in the global conflict came not in Europe but in North 
America, with the culmination of the Haitian Revolution. A 1791 revolt of 
African slaves on the French Caribbean island of Saint-Domingue had led 
to a declaration of independence and establishment of a constitution by 
revolutionary leader Toussaint Louverture in 1801. Napoleon initially 
hoped to restore French rule on the island as a step toward recovering the 
French North American empire, which, from 1800, had included the 
Louisiana Territory once held by Spain. The army he sent to Saint- 
Domingue in 1802, however, quickly succumbed to yellow fever and 
insurrection, which wiped out what the French leader had intended as an 
instrument for expanding his influence throughout the western hemisphere. 
With his American plans in ruins and military pressures growing in Europe, 
Napoleon rapidly lost interest in the once-tantalizing Louisiana Territory. 


Recognizing the strategic importance of the Louisiana Territory to the 
future of the United States, Jefferson dispatched former Minister to France 
James Monroe to join current Minister Robert Livingston in Paris. He 
instructed them to negotiate with Napoleon’s government for the acquisition 
of West Florida and New Orleans, for a maximum of $10 million. The 
French leader stunned Livingston and Monroe by offering to sell the entire 
Louisiana Territory—828,000 square miles of land—for $15 million 


({link]). The two men exceeded their authority by agreeing in effect to 
purchase the territory. The treaty was signed in Paris on May 2, 1803. 


Jefferson, although troubled by the question whether the treaty was 
constitutional, secured its passage through the Senate that autumn. It went 
into effect in December, effectively doubling the size of the United States. 
The purchase helped preserve the American desire for neutrality, because it 
helped rid part of the frontier of a significant European power. It also 
decreased the concern that settlers would join with foreign powers and 
imperil the American Union. 
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This map shows the territory added to the United States in the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803. The purchase nearly doubled the size of 
the United States, adding territory from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains. (attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, 
under CC BY 4.0 license) 


The Louisiana Territory had been claimed by a succession of European 
imperial powers but had never been extensively explored. Native American 


tribes had lived in the region for thousands of years, but they only 
intermittently communicated and traded with Europeans. Jefferson 
possessed limited information about them. He was particularly intrigued by 
the possibility that North America might be navigable from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean via the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, opening 
up boundless possibilities for American trade and influence. With this in 
mind, he decided to assemble and dispatch an exploratory expedition. 


Jefferson’s choice for leader of the expedition was Meriwether Lewis, who 
was born in 1774 near Charlottesville, Virginia, and had become the 
president’s private secretary. Well-educated, fit, and a politically reliable 
Republican, Lewis shared Jefferson’s passion for exploration. He, in turn, 
chose fellow Virginian and seasoned frontiersman William Clark as the 
expedition’s co-commander. The expedition, later to be known as the Corps 
of Discovery, departed Camp Dubois on the Mississippi River near St. 
Louis on May 14, 1804. Led by Lewis and Clark, it included more than 
forty individuals. 


Although the expedition was exploratory, with a mandate to gather 
scientific and anthropological knowledge and, above all, to map potential 
water routes to the west, it was also officially military in character and 
organization. Lewis and Clark were charged with conveying the transfer of 
sovereignty in the region: If they encountered any Native Americans and 
Europeans along their travels, it was Lewis and Clark’s responsibility to tell 
such groups they were now residing in the United States. In this, the 
explorers were fortunate to encounter the Shoshone Indian Sacagawea and 
her French-Canadian husband Toussaint Charbonneau, who joined the 
expedition and served as interpreters ([link]). 


(a) This detail from a mural in the Montana House of Representatives 
depicts Lewis and Clark alongside Sacagawea at Three Forks. (b) 
Meriwether Lewis and (c) William Clark were both painted by Charles 
Wilson Peale c. 1810, but no known portraits of Sacagawea exist. 


The Lewis and Clark expedition’s journey across the Continental Divide 
and the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, which the party reached in 
November 1805, has become an American legend. Fortunately for posterity, 
Lewis and other participants kept careful journals of the expedition’s 
progress, and Clark prepared valuable (if not always accurate) maps. 
Although they did not succeed in discovering Jefferson’s long-cherished 
water route to the Pacific—a quest that would continue for many decades— 


Lewis and Clark symbolically fostered the concept of the nation’s potential 
expansion across the entire North American continent. 


Lewis and Clark returned to St. Louis in September 1806 after a journey of 
more than eight thousand miles and subsequently reported their findings to 
Jefferson. Numerous American communities celebrated the explorers along 
their journey home, but the immediate consequences of their discoveries 
went unrecognized. Jefferson had to fight Congressional critics who 
questioned the expedition’s expense, and extended accounts of the journey 
were not published until almost a decade after it had been completed. 


Over the longer term, however, Lewis and Clark helped inspire growing 
popular sentiment in favor of western expansion and settlement—later 
dubbed “Manifest Destiny.” Although American Indians had generally, if 
not always, been helpful to the expedition’s success, the consequences for 
them as a people would ultimately be devastating, as western settlers and 
eventually the U.S. government encroached violently on their ancestral 
lands. Moreover, over the next few decades, the prospect of expansion into 
the Louisiana Territory and the addition of several new states to the Union 
brought the problem of the expansion of slavery to the forefront of political 
life and helped provoke the Civil War. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain Thomas Jefferson’s reasons for dispatching the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to explore the Louisiana Territory. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the constitutional questions raised by the proposed purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory. 
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Problem: Evaluate the success of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
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Fort McHenry and the War of 1812 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of policy debates in the early republic 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The War of 1812 was begun when Congress declared war on Great Britain 
for repeatedly violating U.S. sovereignty. American ships were being 
stopped and their sailors were being impressed into British naval service. 
The war was primarily fought at sea and in Canadian and American 
territory around the Great Lakes. 


In August 1814, however, a British fleet sailed up the Chesapeake Bay and 
unloaded more than four thousand British redcoats and marines, who routed 
American troops in an embarrassing defeat at Bladensburg, Maryland. The 
British entered Washington, DC, and burned the U.S. Capitol and White 
House in retaliation for the American burning of York (modern-day 
Toronto) in Canada. Admiral Alexander Cochrane and his officers then 
decided to assault Baltimore and moved on the port city a few weeks later. 
Major General Samuel Smith of the Maryland militia prepared the city’s 
defenses for an assault. 


On September 12, 1814, in the predawn hours, 4,700 British troops 
disembarked at North Point on the Patapsco River for a fifteen-mile march 
on Baltimore led by General Robert Ross. The Royal Navy detachment, 
meanwhile, prepared to sail up the river, level Fort McHenry in Baltimore 
Harbor, and contribute to the bombardment and burning of Baltimore. 
With a great deal of bluster, General Ross reportedly claimed he would “sup 
in Baltimore tonight, or in hell.” As he was urging his men forward against 
the first American lines, however, he was shot dead by an American 
rifleman. 


Some five thousand American militia were deployed along a narrow part of 
the peninsula to block the British path. The two sides exchanged sharp 
artillery fire before the British attacked. In several bloody encounters, the 
British twice forced the Americans to retreat to their main battle line. The 
attack continued the next day, but the British suffered more than 350 
casualties in their attacks on the fortified positions and were forced to 
withdraw. The infantry attack on Baltimore had failed. 


Meanwhile, at 6:30 in the morning of Tuesday, September 13, 1814, as the 
sun was rising over Baltimore Harbor, Major George Armistead and 
Captain Joseph Nicholson peered through their spyglasses at five British 
bomb ships swinging into position one and a half miles from star-shaped 
Fort McHenry. Armistead was the commander of the fort and Nicholson 
was the commander of the Baltimore Fencibles, a volunteer artillery 
company that joined in the defense. 


The one-thousand—man garrison of army regulars and volunteer troops was 
up and preparing the thirty-six guns for the defense of the fort and of 
Baltimore. They sweated because of the heat of the late summer day and 
their nerves, which were stretched to the limit. 


Suddenly, the ship Volcano fired its massive mortars, lobbing two-hundred— 
pound explosive shells into the fort ({link]). The four other bomb ships 
joined in, as did the rest of the fleet. Houses in the vicinity began to shake 
as the ground rumbled. Inaccurate but terrifying screaming rockets were 
launched from the Erebus, adding to the deafening sound. 
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An 1816 depiction of the British bombardment of Fort McHenry. One 
of the soldiers who was in the fort during the twenty-five—hour attack 
wrote, “We were like pigeons tied by the legs to be shot at.” 


The Americans were not shaken for long. Major Armistead mounted a 
parapet and ordered the soldiers to return fire. Several cannonballs scored 
direct hits on British ships. The Americans gave a celebratory cheer when 
the British withdrew because of the unexpected severity of their returned 
fire. 


But the British had simply moved out of range of the American guns, and 
their bomb ships could still hit the fort. Armistead thought this was a 
distressing disadvantage for the men in Fort McHenry. Still, they kept at 
their posts until he ordered them to take cover in a moat because of the rain 
of shells. 


The Americans were frustrated that they were being bombarded and 
suffering casualties but were unable to return fire. An escaped slave in the 
army had his leg blown off, and another soldier was killed by a direct hit 
while shaking uncontrollably from shell shock. Everyone was terrified and 
waiting to be blown to smithereens when a shell crashed through the roof of 
the magazine where three hundred barrels of gunpowder were stored, but 
miraculously the gunpowder did not explode. 


In the early afternoon, the sun disappeared behind a large bank of clouds. 
Suddenly, a deluge of rain from a nor’easter pummeled both sides, ruining 
gunpowder and fuses and giving the Americans in the fort a brief respite. 
The British compensated by moving the fleet closer to fire broadsides from 
several other warships. The Americans, who had lowered their flag and 
raised a storm flag, because of the rain, quickly fired their own guns. The 
Volcano immediately suffered five hits that caused casualties and started to 
withdraw. The Devastation suffered a staggering blow to her port bow that 
caused her to take on water. As the British fleet again retreated out of range, 
the Erebus was damaged and had to be towed back. However, the British 
onslaught from the bomb ships continued even more furiously. 


As darkness arrived, Admiral Cochrane had to admit things were not going 
according to plan. He had boasted to his men that the fleet would reduce the 
walls of the fort and force a surrender in less than two hours, leaving 
Baltimore vulnerable to a coordinated land-sea assault. But the walls stood 
firm, and the inhabitants of the fort clearly had no intention of surrendering. 


The shelling continued through the night, and at approximately 2 a.m., the 
earth shuddered from a concerted bombardment of the fort as the fleet 
opened up with a terrible roar. The barrage was actually cover for a raid, 
with troops from several barges preparing to slip past the fort and outflank 
the American infantry. The barges were sighted, however, and the fort 
aimed its fire at them, scoring direct hits and sinking a couple as the others 
retreated back to the fleet. 


The British fleet and Fort McHenry exchanged intermittent fire as dawn 
approached, and the exhausted men on both sides struggled to stay awake. 
The British had failed to destroy the fort, however, and finally sailed off. 


The American defenders for their part were relieved to have survived the 
British onslaught and were exultant, despite their fatigue. 


The rising sun was hidden for a while in a cloudy, misty morning. Francis 
Scott Key was observing from a ship in the harbor when rays of sunlight 
illuminated the storm flag waving in a slight breeze. A morning shot 
pierced the air, and the immense 30-by-42-foot star-spangled banner was 
raised as the men stood at attention. Key pulled a letter from his pocket and 
started to jot words and notes on it for a song that came to mind. “O say can 
you see by the dawn’s early light . . .” it began, and it ended with “O’er the 
land of the free, and the home of the brave.” The song later became the 
United States’ national anthem in 1931. 


The American forces had redeemed themselves at Baltimore after the 
national humiliation in Washington, DC. Only a few months later, on 
December 24, U.S. commissioners including John Quincy Adams, Henry 
Clay, and Albert Gallatin signed the Treaty of Ghent, officially ending the 
War of 1812 ([link]). 
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In this depiction of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, all the 
American delegates (shown on the right side of the picture) are dressed 
in plain clothes symbolic of a republic. The British negotiators wear 
formal court dress, which was the standard in nineteenth-century 
diplomacy. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the defense of Washington, DC, with the defense of 
Baltimore in 1814 during the War of 1812. 
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Problem: Why was the battle for Fort McHenry significant? 
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Old Hickory: Andrew Jackson and the Battle of New Orleans 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of policy debates in the early republic 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The United States declared its independence in 1776, won its independence 
in 1783, and started a new constitutional government in 1789. However, 
challenges for the young republic were only just beginning. The major 
powers of Europe, primarily Great Britain and France, were constantly 
challenging the neutral rights and sovereignty of the United States. Britain 
was seizing American ships and impressing its sailors into service, which 
was a common practice of the royal navy in British seaports ({link]). By 
1812, these violations had become so outrageous that Congress declared 
war on Great Britain in June 1812. 


Britain routinely impressed its own civilians into the navy during times 
of war in order to maintain the nation’s massive naval force, as shown 
in this caricature of a British press gang in 1780. The same practice 
aboard American ships led the United States to declare war on Britain 
in 1812. 


Although the war was primarily fought in and around the Great Lakes and 
Canada, fighting erupted elsewhere on U.S. soil. The British burned 
Washington, DC, and launched an attempt to seize Baltimore but were 
repulsed at Fort McHenry. Meanwhile, they were moving on the great port 
city at New Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi River, and Andrew 
Jackson and his army were preparing to stop them. 


Andrew Jackson was born in 1767 to Scots-Irish immigrants on the 
American frontier. The frontier then was just on the eastern side of the 
Appalachian Mountains. Life there was harsh, and the families who called 
this region home worked for everything they had. Jackson’s childhood 


suffered an additional burden because his father died just three weeks 
before Jackson was born. 


Jackson’s education was sporadic, but his natural talents thrived on the 
frontier. He was ambitious, determined, tough, and relentless in pursuit of 
his goals. During the Revolutionary War, he and his brother were captured 
by the British, and, according to Jackson, an officer slashed Jackson’s face 
with his sword. This instilled in him a hatred for the British that would 
remain for most his life. 


After the war, the young Jackson seized opportunities on the growing 
frontier of the new nation. He began to practice law, married, and acquired 
extensive property. He was involved in the drafting of the Constitution for 
the State of Tennessee and was elected to the U.S. House of Representatives 
and then to the Senate. 


Along with his political career, Jackson continued his military one. In 1802, 
he was elected a major general in the Tennessee militia. It was in this role 
that Jackson once again came into conflict with the British during the War 
of 1812. 


The war that finally broke out in 1812 was the result of nearly fifteen years 
of tension between the young United States and various powers in Europe. 
Americans in favor of open conflict, known as “War Hawks,” were 
especially strong in the South and West. They believed it was imperative 
that the young nation prove it was serious about defending its sovereignty. 


Jackson commanded as many as 2,500 men, but political intrigues kept 
them largely inactive until a group of Creeks called the Red Sticks (because 
of their bright red war clubs) answered Tecumseh’s call for unity and war 
against the American settlers. When the Red Sticks attacked Fort Mims in 
Alabama, killing more than four hundred settlers who had sought refuge 
there, the Tennessee governor dispatched Jackson to retaliate. Jackson’s 
forces killed hundreds of Red Sticks and several Native American civilians 
in different skirmishes. The campaign culminated at the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend in 1814, where Jackson and his troops were victorious and killed 
almost six hundred Red Sticks. Jackson forced Chief Red Eagle, William 
Weatherford, to sign the Treaty of Fort Jackson, which ceded vast Indian 


lands to the United States. Because of these actions, Jackson gained a fierce 
reputation for fighting against Native Americans. 


The British, however, were planning a major offensive against U.S. 
southern ports, including the wealthy port of New Orleans. Hearing of the 
move, Jackson raced to strengthen the defenses at Mobile and then invaded 
neutral Spanish Florida to drive off a small British force that landed at 
Pensacola. He next marched his army to New Orleans to defend the city, 
arriving on December 2, 1814. 


Jackson organized the city’s defenses, including erecting gun batteries, 
deploying gun boats, and felling trees to clog water routes to impede a 
British landing. He also made several controversial decisions. He declared 
martial law in the city, welcomed the aid of Jean Lafitte ({link]) and his 
pirates, and even formed a regiment of armed free blacks as equals. The 
British force came within sight in about ten days. 


This anonymous 
portrait is said to 
be of the pirate 
Jean Lafitte, 
who, with his 
band of men, 
fought for 
Jackson at the 
Battle of New 
Orleans in 


exchange for 
pardons for their 
crimes. 


The British troops sent to New Orleans were hardened veterans of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Well trained, professional, and deadly, they had fought 
in some of the fiercest conflicts the world had seen over the past twelve 
years. 


The force Jackson led to oppose them was made up mostly of militia with 
some Choctaw allies and a few professional soldiers—more of an armed 
war band than an army. Though the men did have combat experience, that 
consisted mostly of irregular warfare on the frontier. 


The British arrived off the coast of Louisiana in mid-December and began 
landing soldiers from forty-five barges on December 23. Knowing he would 
soon be greatly outnumbered, Jackson gathered about half his force and set 
out into the darkness to surprise the British. In an age before electronics and 
easy communication, nighttime engagements were extremely dangerous, 
and timing and discipline were critical. Jackson planned to break his force 
into three groups that would simultaneously assault the British in their 
camp. The attack launched on time, and the engagement was fierce and 
bloody. By the end, however, Jackson and his forces were forced to pull 
back nearly four miles, across a canal outside the city. 


Although a tactical defeat, the skirmish was a strategic victory for Jackson. 
It forced the British forces to remain in place and shattered their illusions of 
a quick and easy conquest. It also granted Jackson the time to build 
earthworks and other defenses he desperately needed to hold off the much 
larger enemy force. His men constructed ramparts more than five feet high 
and as many as twenty feet deep and reinforced with logs. The artillery was 
dug in at regular intervals. The gamble had paid off. 


In the following weeks, the British landed the remainder of their men. In the 
early morning hours of January 8, they fired a Congreve rocket signaling 
that they were launching their main attack. The main body assaulted the 


middle of the American lines while a flank attack along the Mississippi 
moved forward on the left. The American earthworks created a bloody field 
of fire in which the British lost nearly one-third of their forces in under 
thirty minutes. The British leader, General Sir Edward Pakenham, was 
killed along with numerous other officers. When the smoke cleared after 
four hours of intense battle, the battlefield was covered with more than two 
thousand British casualties. Only thirteen Americans lost their lives in this 
lopsided victory ({link]). 
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This 1815 commemoration of the American victory at the Battle of 
New Orleans features British General Pakenham mortally wounded 
and a small cameo portrait of Andrew Jackson. 


A few days later, news reached the armies that a peace treaty had already 
been signed at Ghent in December, before the battle took place, and that the 
nations were officially at peace. The British forces withdrew from New 


Orleans and from the country, never to return. The Americans felt an 
upsurge in patriotism with a stunning victory after years of difficult fighting 
and the humiliation of seeing their capital burned. 


Jackson’s courage to act against a powerful foe saved New Orleans and 
made him a war hero. The Treaty of Ghent failed to resolve several of the 
issues that had led to war, but it confirmed the national sovereignty of the 
United States in what has been termed the “Second War for American 
Independence.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the controversial actions that Andrew Jackson took before and 
during the War of 1812. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Andrew Jackson was considered a national hero after the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent was the Battle of New Orleans significant in the 
military outcome of the War of 1812 and in its effects on Andrew 
Jackson’s reputation? 
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Tecumseh and the Prophet 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bradley J. Birzer, Hillsdale College 


In 1809, tensions were high on the American frontier. William Henry 
Harrison, governor of the Indiana Territory, responded to the desire of 
settlers in the territory to take land from the American Indians in the region 
and apply for statehood as soon as possible. Settlers also believed the 
British were provoking the Indian tribes, though they needed little 
encouragement to resist American expansion. Meanwhile, diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and the United States were increasingly 
tense because of British violations of American freedom of the seas and a 
U.S. economic embargo on Britain and France. 


In 1809, under the direction of President James Madison, Governor 
Harrison met at Fort Wayne (now part of Indiana) with at least a thousand 
Indians representing a variety of tribes. Harrison had spent the previous 
decade making land deals with various tribes in exchange for aid and then 
making the same deals with competing tribes. He used similar tactics at this 
meeting. Through much maneuvering and the creation of dissention within 
and among the tribes present, he purchased more than two million acres of 
prime farmland at “less than two cents per acre,” far less than the $2 per 
acre it was supposedly worth ({link]). Because no consensus existed among 
the Indians present, the United States won highly favorable terms from the 
few chiefs who benefitted from the exchange, leaving most of the others 
landless and powerless. 


The Treaty of Fort Wayne, sealing the deals, was a catalyst for the re- 
emergence of the Shawnee prophet Tenskwatawa and the rise in power of 
his brother, the Shawnee warrior Tecumseh. The pro-British brothers argued 
that the sale of land to the United States had been illegal and unethical 
because the land sold “belonged to all Indians” not just the Miami, 
Potawatomi, and Delaware. Furious, Tecumseh and Tenskwatawa 
threatened to murder the signers. It was the first solid step toward the Battle 
of Tippecanoe and the frontier theater of the War of 1812. 


This map of the current-day state of Indiana shows multiple 


land cessations that Native Americans made to the United 
States in the early nineteenth century. Note the two areas 
encompassed by the Treaty of Fort Wayne. (credit: 
“Treaties” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Before undergoing a profound religious experience in the spring of 1805, 
Tenskwatawa ((link]) had been an alcoholic and a failure. The Shawnees 
had hated him, calling him Lalawethika, “the Noise Maker.” So helpless 
and unskilled was he in battle and the hunt that he had actually shot out one 
of his eyes when practicing with a bow and arrow. Despised, he had then 
turned to alcohol. Only the reputation of his older brother, Tecumseh, 
allowed him to stay with the Shawnees. In a vision in 1805, however, 
everything changed. According to him, Tenskwatawa visited heaven and 
hell. Heaven, he said, was a paradise, a “rich fertile country, abounding in 
game, fish, pleasant hunting grounds and fine corn fields.” In paradise, 
people could hunt or play games as they wished. Hell, though, was a place 
of never-ending fire and tortures. Alcoholics drank molten lead, and other 
sinners had their arms or legs burned off. According to Tenskwatawa, a 
being he called the Creator commanded him in a dream to preach to all 
Indians, regardless of tribe. They were to abandon white ways and re-adopt 
their traditional native practices. 
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This 1830 
portrait of 
Tenskwatawa 


depicts the 
prophet holding 
his “medicine 
fire” and his 
“sacred string of 
beads.” Whereas 
Tecumseh 
provided military 
leadership to the 
Indian coalition, 
Tenskwatawa 
was a renowned 
medicine man 
who served as a 
spiritual unifier. 


The prophet also claimed that the Creator had showed him the origin of 
white Americans. Unlike the Shawnees, the offspring of the Creator, 
Americans sprang from the Great Serpent of the Atlantic Ocean. Crawling 
onto the shores of North America, they first looked like giant crabs and 
settled in what is now Boston. Tenskwatawa exempted certain Europeans, 
including British, French, and Spanish, from this creation story, for they 
were also the offspring of the Creator and, therefore, brothers to the 
Shawnees. But he forbade any Indian to have contact with the Americans, 
because they were evil. Indians should never trade with Americans nor have 
relationships of any kind with them. They had corrupted some Indians 
(“witches”), and those Indians must be killed. 


The Creator also gave Tenskwatawa a set of rules to give the Indians. First, 
they were to reject all American ways of living and return to their native 
ways. Second, they were to avoid alcohol and eat only native crops, because 
Tecumseh deemed all European-derived livestock unclean. They were to 
give up any sexual promiscuity and polygamy. 


In reality, of course, the Shawnees could no longer remember a time that 
did not mix European and Indian ways; the multiple strands of the cultures 
had become too intertwined. But they convinced themselves that what they 
were doing was purely native. If they followed these divine laws, 
Tenskwatawa announced, the dead would return to live among them, and 
the game would flourish in the forests. Finally, in the dream, the Creator 
gave the prophet the name Tenskwatawa, which means “the Open Door.” 


After he accurately predicted the disappearance of the sun (an eclipse), the 
Prophet garnered a huge following among hundreds and then thousands of 
discontented and dispossessed Great Lakes Indians. He also gave up alcohol 
and lived according to his own teachings. In 1808, he moved his followers 
to the juncture of the Tippecanoe and the Wabash rivers. The new village 
sat on Wea and Miami lands, a location intentionally chosen to be a direct 
insult to Wea and Miami sovereignty and integrity. 


Tecumseh was a prominent Shawnee warrior. In 1808, recognizing the 
power of his younger brother’s religious rhetoric and crusade (though he 
had little respect for his brother or his brother’s beliefs), Tecumseh (the 
“Panther” or “Comet”) began to transform Tenskwatawa’s religious 
movement into a political one. He attempted to pull the village chiefs of the 
various northwestern tribes into a unified confederacy to counter the might 
of the expanding United States. He also continued to argue that all lands 
north of the Ohio River belonged to the Indians in common, decrying the 
Miami and Delaware sale in the Treaty of Fort Wayne. 


Fearful of the Shawnee intentions, Harrison, shown in [link], attacked 
Prophetstown (in the Indiana Territory) in November 1811. With Tecumseh 
in the South recruiting Indians for a new confederacy, the Prophet provided 
poor leadership against Harrison’s army. The battle destroyed much of his 
hold over the Indians, who now viewed him as a fraud for failing to protect 
them. Tecumseh, upon returning, assumed control of the alliance he and his 
brother had created. Yet the damage was done. Tecumseh led the Pan-Indian 
pro-British force valiantly against the U.S. troops in 1812-1813, but he 
found his allies to be self-serving, far more eager to serve their own 
interests than the goals of the pan-Indian movement. When the British 
prepared to withdraw from Detroit after their defeat by U.S. forces under 


Oliver Perry on Lake Erie, Tecumseh attempted to shame them into battle, 
charging them with cowardice. He rushed into the fight hoping his Indian 
and British allies would follow, but he met his own death at the Battle of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813. 


This 1813 
portrait of 
General William 


Henry Harrison 
originally 
portrayed him in 
civilian clothing; 
the military 
uniform was 
added after he 
rose to fame in 
the War of 1812. 


Despite a short period of pan-Indian unity and military strength under 
Tecumseh, the War of 1812 had a devastating impact on Native Americans. 
With the evacuation of the British from the West, Native American tribes 
lost their leverage in playing off European empires in North America 
against each other or the United States. Moreover, they were too divided to 
muster the combined strength to resist American expansionism. American 
Indians in the Northwest Territory had lost their British allies and were 


pushed farther West. In the Southwest, Andrew Jackson won key victories 
in the Creek War that allowed him to impose the Treaty of Fort Jackson, 
taking 22 million acres of territory in Georgia and Alabama. Over the next 
two decades, the remaining American Indians would be forcibly removed 
from those areas. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Native Americans in the northwestern Great Lakes 
borderlands were wary of the young American republic. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the message the prophet Tenskwatawa brought to the Native 
Americans. 
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The Corrupt Bargain 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Jonathan W. White, Christopher Newport University 


After the demise of the First Party System, the United States seemed to 
enter what is called the Era of Good Feelings, a period of unity and 
patriotism following the War of 1812. In 1820, President James Monroe of 
Virginia ran for reelection virtually unopposed, winning nearly all the votes 
in the Electoral College. But this apparent political unity did not last. Four 
years later, in 1824, the nation experienced one of the most contentious and 
controversial elections in its history. Four candidates vied for the presidency 
({link]); all were Jeffersonian Republicans representing different regional 
interests. Secretary of the Treasury William H. Crawford of Georgia was the 
favorite of the southern planter class; Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Henry Clay of Kentucky and U.S. senator and former U.S. 
Army general Andrew Jackson of Tennessee represented western interests; 
and Secretary of State John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts was the son of 
a former president. 


A FOOT+RACE 


This political cartoon, published a few weeks before the general 
election in 1824, depicts the four-way race for the “presidential chair” 
and its $25,000 annual salary. The candidates and their supporters each 

make remarks about their chances and their sectional interests. 


On Election Day in November, Jackson carried more than 40 percent of the 
popular vote, garnering ninety-nine votes in the Electoral College. Adams 
came in second, with roughly 31 percent of the popular vote and eighty-four 
electoral votes. Bringing up the rear were Crawford with 11 percent of the 
popular vote and forty-one electoral votes, and Clay with 13 percent and 
thirty-seven electoral votes. (State legislatures chose the electors in six of 
the twenty-four states at this time.) 


No candidate garnered the 131 electoral votes needed to secure a majority 
in the Electoral College and thus win the election. As a consequence, in 
accordance with the Twelfth Amendment, the election was constitutionally 
thrown to the House of Representatives, where each state delegation would 
cast one vote. If all four candidates had remained on the ballot, Clay would 
have had a tremendous advantage because he exercised a great deal of 
influence and authority in the House. But the Twelfth Amendment 
stipulated that only the top three vote-getters in the Electoral College were 
placed before the House. With the fewest Electoral votes but tremendous 
influence, Clay thus found himself in an unusual position—one that could 
make him a “kingmaker.” 


In the weeks after the general election, Clay carefully weighed whom to 
support in the upcoming House election. On a personal level, he disliked 
Adams, but the New Englander supported Clay’s “American System” of 
federally funded internal improvements. On Sunday night, January 9, 
1825, Clay and Adams had a meeting. Jacksonians soon accused them of 
making a bargain in which Clay would support Adams in exchange for his 
choice of a position in the cabinet. The accusation was based on the 
assumption that Clay would want to be secretary of state, because that 
office was the primary stepping-stone to the presidency in the early 
nineteenth century. There was no evidence for the charge and Adams and 
Clay vehemently denied it, but the Jacksonians suspected a conspiracy 
against them. 


To win, a candidate needed the votes of thirteen of the twenty-four state 
delegations in the House. Clay went to work, lobbying members of 
Congress to support Adams. As the day of the election approached, Adams 
had the support of twelve state delegations, Jackson seven, and Crawford 
four. Only one state, New York, was unpledged. Its delegation, which 
consisted of thirty-four men, was evenly divided between Adams and 
Crawford. Crawford’s main supporter in Congress, Senator Martin Van 
Buren of New York ((link]), hoped that a deadlock in the House might 
swing enough states over to Crawford. Clay, however, knew that if he could 
persuade just one Crawford man from New York to switch to Adams, the 
New Englander would carry the day. Indeed, when the balloting was 
complete, Adams had won the New York delegation and the election. 


After his career 
as a New York 
senator, Martin 
Van Buren served 
as vice president 
under Andrew 
Jackson before 
being elected 
president. This 
portrait is from 
about 1830. 


That night, President Monroe held a reception at the White House. Jackson 
politely approached Adams and reached out his hand. “How do you do, Mr. 
Adams?” he said. “I hope you are well, sir.” Adams replied, “Very well, sir. 
I hope General Jackson is well.” But this cordiality was short-lived. Shortly 


thereafter, Adams asked Clay to serve as his secretary of state, and Clay 
accepted. 


Clay was a leading statesman who had been speaker of the house, served on 
the delegation that negotiated the Treaty of Ghent, and had broad 
experience on domestic and foreign policy issues. In short, he was one of 
the best men for the job. Still, upon hearing this news, a suspicious Jackson 
erupted. “So you see,” he wrote to a private correspondent, “the Judas of 


the West has closed the contract and will receive the thirty pieces of silver.” 
Jackson did not challenge the validity of the election, because it had taken 
place in accordance with the rules prescribed in the Constitution, but he 
suspected a corrupt bargain to keep him out of office and vowed to win the 
next time (({link]). Privately, he predicted that Clay’s “end will be the same” 
as that of Judas, who hanged himself after betraying Jesus. 


In this caricature from 1828, Henry Clay sews Andrew 
Jackson’s mouth shut. The print is titled, “Symptoms of a 
locked jaw. Plain sewing done here.” What was the political 
message in the cartoon? 


Jackson had correctly predicted Clay’s political future. Political observers 
almost immediately began castigating Adams and Clay for their apparent 
duplicity. “Expired at Washington, on the ninth of February,” crowed one 
newspaper editor, “of poison administered by the assassin hands of John 
Quincy Adams, the usurper, and Henry Clay, the virtue, liberty and 
independence of the United States.” Indeed, suspicion of having 
participated in this “corrupt bargain” became a significant stain on Clay’s 
political reputation. 


Jackson soon began organizing his forces for the next presidential election, 
forming an opposition party to Adams and Clay (later the Democratic 
Party). In 1828, Jackson won the presidency with the help of a strong 
national party machinery that held rallies, barbecues, and parades, and 
published anti-administration newspapers ([link]). His victory ushered in a 
new era for the presidency. Most of his predecessors—with the exception of 
the two Adamses—had been part of the Virginia gentry. Jackson, by 
contrast, was a self-made frontier man who had been born into poverty in 
the Carolina backcountry but had risen through the ranks of society to 
become a lawyer, judge, senator, army general, and, eventually, president. 
His successors would be of similarly humble beginnings, thus giving the 
nineteenth-century United States a more democratic feeling. 


(a) 


(a) This engraving, which was published during the election of 1828, 
alludes to Andrew Jackson’s stunning victory at the Battle of New 
Orleans at the end of the War of 1812. (b) The print depicts the crowd 
of visitors to the White House to celebrate Andrew Jackson’s first 
inauguration in 1829. The large number of ordinary citizens who 
attended—and who became quite raucous—was a new development in 
U.S. politics. 


In 1832, Jackson won reelection over a sharply divided opposition. In 1834, 
however, the Whig Party arose in opposition to “King Andrew.” The early 
Whigs struggled to define a positive party platform (in 1836, they even ran 
four regional candidates for president), but after the Panic of 1837, they 
articulated a program for economic recovery through a tariff, a national 
bank, and federally funded internal improvements. In many ways, the 
Second Party System arose more in response to particular presidential 
contests and personalities than to tangible political issues. Jackson’s 
coalition formed around Old Hickory, as he was known, with the express 
purpose of removing the Adams administration from power, and the aptly 
named Whigs came together against what they perceived as a monarchical 
Jackson (their name harkened back to the seventeenth-century English 
Whig Party, which opposed the Stuart monarchy). 


The Jacksonian Era was a period of intense democratization. Many states 
adopted new state constitutions that eliminated property qualifications to 
vote and thereby expanded suffrage to nearly all white men. At the same 
time, many of these constitutions disenfranchised free African American 
men, and none gave women the vote. Offices that had previously been 
appointed, like state judgeships, became elective. The Electoral College 
was also democratized. By 1832, every state but South Carolina was 
choosing its presidential electors by popular vote, and most states also 
adopted the unit rule, which gave the winning candidate in each state that 
State’s entire electoral vote. These electoral reforms brought vast numbers 
of new voters into the political process while also reducing the possibility 
of a backroom deal to win the presidency. The Jacksonians helped usher in 
a new era of mass political participation. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the political changes during the Jacksonian Era that led to its 


being labeled “The Age of Democracy” and “The Age of the Common 
Man”? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the limitations of labeling the Jacksonian Era “The Age of 
Democracy” or “The Age of the Common Man.” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain what made the Jacksonians believe Henry Clay wanted the 
position of secretary of State after the 1824 election. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the election of 1824 challenged the idea of an Era of 
Good Feelings. 
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Andrew Jackson’s first inaugural address: 


address-1829/ 
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Mountain Men 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why innovation in technology, agriculture, and 
commerce affected various segments of American society over time 


Written by: Bradley J. Birzer, Hillsdale College 


White fur traders and trappers ventured westward during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, the fur trade spurred this westward expansion. 
Clothing made from animal pelts, particularly beaver and deer skins, had 
been prized in Europe since the early eighteenth century. Though furs 
accounted for only about 1 percent of the value of United States’ annual 
exports from 1790 to 1890, they were the most profitable trade item on the 
western frontier. Beaver skins were made into hats, coats, muffs, collars, 
and garment linings. Hoping to cash in on consumer demand, trappers 
headed to the mountains and streams of the West. 


These mountain men provided the United States with a source of commerce 
as they connected the young republic to the lucrative international fur trade. 
The fur industry was almost as old as the first European exploration of the 
interior of North America, but most settlers had preferred farming to the 
rough-and-tumble life of the fur trader. As a result, the French and British 
(as well as a few Spaniards) and their Indian allies had dominated that field 
during the previous century. American fur trappers and traders did not 
venture deep into the trans-Mississippi West until the early nineteenth 
century, after the Louisiana Purchase and the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 


Fur-trading posts, scattered throughout the nation’s interior in Indian 

country near trapping areas, were often very elaborate, hosting all manner 
of interactions among Europeans, Americans, and Indians. The posts were 
fortified against theft and Indian attacks, and they served as social centers 


as well as marketplaces for trade. Away from the trading posts, however, 
the fur-trading lifestyle was often a solitary one. It attracted particular types 
of men, especially loners and skilled woodsmen. Contrary to stereotypes, 
many were highly educated, though some came from the lowest rungs of 
the nation’s socioeconomic ladder or were escaped slaves from the South. 
Fur trapping provided them with the survival skills and economic means 
they needed to leave society behind. Often the first Americans to penetrate 
frontier regions, these individualist mountain men laid the groundwork for 
American claims to the West. 


Jedediah Strong Smith ([link]) not only was the greatest of the mountain 
men, he also was one of the best American explorers, covering many miles 
during his short lifetime. Smith epitomized the toughness of the mountain 
man. But he was also known as the “Knight of the Buckskin,” carrying his 
Bible as well as his rifle everywhere he went. “It is that I may be able to 
help those who stand in need, that I face every danger,” Smith answered 
when asked about his purpose in life. “It is for this that I traverse the 
Mountains covered with eternal snow, that I pass over Sandy Plains, in heat 
of Summer, thirsting for water. . . and most of all, it is for this that I deprive 
myself of the privilege of Society.” His toughness became the stuff of 
legend. In 1823, for example, while Smith was on the upper Missouri River, 
a grizzly bear mauled him. Although he was near death, a companion sewed 
his scalp together and his ear back onto his head. Smith not only lived to 
tell the tale but continued his amazing escapades and close calls for several 
years. 


This drawing of 
Jedediah Strong 
Smith from about 
1835 allegedly 
was completed 
from memory by 
one of his 
friends. 


Smith’s adventures never ceased during his short but colorful lifetime. After 
much consultation with the Crow Indians, he discovered the South Pass, 
vital for the future Oregon Trail, in Wyoming in 1824. The low altitude of 
the pass allowed mountain men and pioneers to cross the Rockies with 
relative ease. In 1826, Smith and two other men crossed into the Great 
Basin. During thirty-two days in this desert, starved, dehydrated, and living 
on insects and rodents, they sometimes traveled as many as forty miles in 
twenty-four hours just to escape. When they arrived at the rendezvous in the 
Cache Valley (present-day Logan, Utah) in July 1827, Smith “caused 
considerable bustle in camp, for myself and party had been given up for 
lost. A small cannon brought up from St. Louis was loaded and fired for a 
salute.” In 1831, Smith became a trader on the Santa Fe Trail; a year later, 
he died at the hands of Comanche Indians. 


Fur trappers and traders proved vital to the development of the West. They 
opened up much of the American West to settlement and acquired 
knowledge of its geography as they traveled. As they passed through St. 
Louis on their way, they frequently met with William Clark, the governor of 
Missouri Territory, giving him vital information about the location of Indian 
tribes and topography that he recorded on a huge wall map of the United 
States. Mountain men proved an important source of information about the 
West, even though much remained unknown by easterners. 


When the beaver population declined and the international fur trade 
collapsed in the late 1830s, largely due to a shift in fashion tastes from 
beaver to silk hats, the mountain men turned their vast knowledge of the 


West to good use, becoming guides and goods suppliers for the Overland 
Trail to California, Utah, and Oregon ([link]). Other trappers and traders 
invested their fur-trade earnings in stores or saloons, becoming business 
owners. One historian called these mountain men tured entrepreneurs 
“early capitalists.” 


Ps 


In this 1906 image of Jedediah Smith, he and his band are depicted 
crossing the Mojave Desert on a trek to California. 


Although the mountain men may have established friendly ties with Native 
Americans because of the fur trade, they also helped initiate a wave of 
migration that had significant effects on Native American cultures in the 
West. With their immense geographical knowledge, the mountain men 
carved paths into the wilderness, forging the way for merchants and settlers 
who followed in search of a living and personal autonomy. In popular and 
literary mythology, the figure of the mountain man became a symbol of the 
independence and power of the individual in the West. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the mountain men connected the United States to the rest 
of the western world. 
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Explain the role mountain men played in later settlement of the West. 
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The Building of the Erie Canal 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the innovations in technology, 
agriculture, and commerce over time 


Written by: Frank W. Garmon Jr., Christopher Newport University 


Overland transportation was extremely expensive at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. It cost the same amount of money for a merchant to ship 
a ton of freight across the Atlantic Ocean as it did to send the same goods 
thirty miles overland by wagon. As a result, early settlement remained 
concentrated along the coast and beside major waterways. In the first 
federal census in 1790, the average center of population was twenty-three 
miles east of Baltimore, Maryland. Forty years later, however, the center of 
population had shifted into what is now West Virginia. Westward expansion 
was made possible by a revolution in transportation. Turnpikes, canals, 
steamboats, and, ultimately, railroads allowed settlers to begin moving west. 


By the early nineteenth century, the coast was already densely settled and 
the demand for internal improvements, infrastructure projects that 
promised to unite the country through improved transportation, was 
increasing. In 1817, Representative John C. Calhoun proposed a Bonus Bill 
in Congress that would have appropriated surplus federal money toward a 
national system of internal improvements. Calhoun emerged as one of the 
nation’s foremost expansionists and argued that the powers granted to 
Congress by the Constitution to create post offices and post roads 
authorized the legislature to fund transportation improvements. Calhoun 
declared boldly, “Let us, then, bind the republic together with a perfect 
system of roads and canals. Let us conquer space.” 


Calhoun’s vision foreshadowed Henry Clay’s American System, which 
combined a national system of internal improvements with high tariffs and 
a strong national bank to promote economic development. Sectional 
rivalries hampered the passage of Calhoun’s bill in Congress, however. 
Although the Bonus Bill did not identify or recommend any specific roads 
or canals to be constructed, representatives wanted to ensure that every state 
benefited equally from any proposed system of infrastructure projects. After 
expressing concerns about the bill’s constitutionality, President James 
Madison vetoed it. With the direction of federal policy made clear, state 
legislatures moved quickly to initiate infrastructure projects of their own. 


DeWitt Clinton ([link]) emerged as the leading advocate for a canal in New 
York (where his uncle, George Clinton, had served as the first governor). As 
the mayor of New York City, Clinton took a special interest in the canal and 
defended the proposal when it appeared before the legislature. Though New 
York was already the most populous city in the country, Clinton worried 
that rival seaports might overtake it if they established a viable trade route 
with the west. A westward canal would encourage prosperity, develop a 
national market, and perhaps even promote sectional harmony. Increasingly, 
businesses believed that domestic trade would soon overshadow the 
nation’s foreign commerce. A direct connection with the west would 
guarantee New York’s emergence as the center of a new national market. 


DeWitt Clinton 
was mayor of 
New York City 
and later, like his 


uncle, a governor 
of New York 
State. This 
portrait by 
Rembrandt Peale 
is from about 
1832. 


Clinton faced significant opposition in the state legislature. Canals were 
expensive undertakings and would require considerable loans and 
burdensome taxes. The location of the proposed canal was another 
consideration. Local jealousies divided various interests who supported 
different locations. Clinton also met resistance from his political rivals, who 
organized behind Martin Van Buren. Although support for the canal was 
widespread throughout the state, his opponents feared that a successful 
project would elevate Clinton’s political fortunes. When Clinton managed 
to win election as governor of New York in 1817, however, Van Buren 
sensed that the balance of power had shifted, and he quickly flipped his 
position on the canal. As one of his first acts in office, Clinton broke ground 
on the canal he had helped secure. 


The Erie Canal required incredible feats of engineering to come to 
completion. Until work on it began, most early canals had reached across 
short distances to connect existing waterways. The country possessed only 
three canals more than two miles long, with the longest being only twenty- 
seven miles. The Erie Canal came to span 363 miles ([link]). Upon 
completion in 1825 after eight years of work, it was the largest canal in the 
world, including eighty-three canal locks and rising 675 feet in elevation. 
The locks constructed at Lockport, New York, were higher than any 
previously attempted and allowed a canal barge to ascend seventy feet over 
a solid limestone embankment. The canal also required a tremendous 
amount of human and animal labor for its construction. More than 75 
percent of the more than nine thousand canal diggers who worked on the 
project were from upstate New York; most of the rest were Irish 
immigrants. The engineering behind the canal is even more impressive 


when we consider that the builders were amateurs who did not possess any 
formal training in engineering. 
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This map of the Erie Canal dates from 1840, fifteen years after its 
completion. 


Of all the canal projects in the nineteenth century, the Erie Canal was far 
and away the most successful, benefitting most importantly from its 
location. The canal builders could take advantage of natural waterways such 
as the Hudson River and Lake Erie, to connect the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Great Lakes. Passing through the Appalachian Mountains, the Erie also 
profited from more gradual changes in elevation than rival canals. Later 
canals were more successful at imitation than improvement. And because 
they relied on funding from state governments, failed internal improvement 
projects initiated a wave of state debt defaults in the 1840s. These failures 
encouraged state governments to leave financing to the private sector. 
Although state governments were the largest financiers of canal projects, 
railroads obtained their financing primarily from private banks. 


The Erie Canal was the first major canal constructed along an existing trade 
route. An upstate New York merchant, Jesse Hawley, described it as the 
“longest Canal—in the least time—with the least experience—for the least 
money—and of the greatest public utility of any other in the world.” Within 
a few years of its completion, it was already carrying goods worth double 


the value of all freight shipped down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. 
Tolls collected along the canal repaid the construction costs in the first nine 
years of operation. 


By linking the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes and West, the Erie Canal 
transformed the state of New York and cemented New York City’s status as 
the nation’s most preeminent commercial metropolis. With greatly reduced 
transportation costs, farmers along the canal could now ship their products 
to more distant markets. For the first time, inland consumers could purchase 
fresh oysters and products that had once been prohibitively expensive 
because of the shipping costs. The canal also revolutionized communities in 
upstate New York and brought them into contact with a developing national 
market for goods and ideas. News and newspapers travelled much more 
quickly than ever before. Religious figures also travelled along the canal 
and helped initiate a Second Great Awakening. Upstate New York hosted so 
many fervent religious revivals and travelling preachers delivering fiery 
sermons that the region became known later as the “burned-over district.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how an improvement in transportation such as the Erie Canal 
could transform politics, economy, and society. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the federal government, and ultimately state 


governments, abandoned infrastructure projects in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the canals built in the decades after the Erie Canal were 
less successful. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impact of the Erie Canal on New York State and the 
greater region. 
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Washington Irving 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why a new national culture developed from 1800 to 
1848 


Written by: Andrew Burstein, Louisiana State University 


What do Halloween, Christmas, and Columbus Day have in common? 
These national holidays share the wit and creative imagination of America’s 
first full-time professional author, Washington Irving (1783-1859) ([link]), 
who had a major role in their popularization. Best known for his short 
stories “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van Winkle,” Irving was a 
native New Yorker who ranged far and wide in his travels and in his literary 
life. He was born just as the Revolution ended and was named after the 
victorious general. By the time of his death, the year before Abraham 
Lincoln’s election, Irving had met eight American presidents and was even 
an informal advisor to one of them, Andrew Jackson. 


This portrait of 
Washington 
Irving from about 
1861 isa 
daguerreotype, 
made with the 
first publicly 
available 
photographic 
process to use 
iodine-sensitized 
silvered copper 
plates and 
mercury vapor. 


Irving gained national attention in his mid-twenties, with an 1809 satire on 
the politics of the young republic, A History of New-York. He removed 
himself from his text by narrating the tale in the voice of a mock-historian 
he named “Diedrich Knickerbocker.” (Knickerbockers were men’s baggy 
trousers.) As would so often be the case in the beloved author’s career, the 
character became so popular that New Yorkers were dubbed 
“Knickerbockers,” a nickname that has endured for more than two centuries 
—it’s where the New York Knicks basketball team got its name. 


During the War of 1812, Irving altered his tone. Leaving political satire 
behind, he took over the editorship of a patriotic magazine, The Analectic, 
and penned heroic portraits of military figures. When the war concluded, 
relations with England were repaired and Irving moved to Liverpool, then 
London. There his popularity soared in 1819-1820 with the publication of 
Sketch Book, a collection of twenty-eight sentimental stories. “Diedrich 
Knickerbocker” was now “Geoffrey Crayon.” Two centuries later, the 
Sketch Book has never been out of print. 


“Rip Van Winkle” takes place in the shadow of the Catskill Mountains of 
New York, sometime in the late colonial era. It tells the history of a roguish 


young father in a small village. Rip, Irving writes, was “one of those happy 
mortals of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy.” One 
day, Rip goes into the hills to hunt for squirrels, falls asleep, and hears 
voices. Startled, he finds himself in the company of miniature Dutchmen 
playing at ninepins (bowling). Joining them, he grows tired again, and the 
next time he wakes, nothing makes sense to him anymore. He has grown a 
foot-long beard, and on returning to his village, he no longer recognizes the 
townsfolk ({link]). He then comes upon “an urchin begetting his own 
likeness,” who turns out to be his son—all grown up. Twenty years have 
passed! Rip has even slept through the American Revolution. His grown 
daughter takes him in, and he becomes a local celebrity, delighting his 
fellows with the story of a ae ea sleep that = like a single ee 


This 1849 painting depicts the fictional Rip Van Winkle returning to 
his village with a long beard, much to the shock of his neighbors. 


“Rip Van Winkle” delighted citizens all across the republic Irving had left 
behind when he moved to England. Readers embraced the title character’s 
playfulness and welcomed the story’s dreamy, escapist quality. The colonial 
past was dead but not buried: The writer’s imagination had turned back time 
and reinvented an age that rejected hard-nosed politicking in favor of 
neighborly communion. Rip was a new kind of national mascot, the 
antidote to the unscrupulous, money-hungry men that many in the United 
States had begun to feel were apt symbols of their expanding nation. 


Washington Irving created humane characters: simple, honest, vulnerable, 
average. He delivered something else, too, by using the supernatural as a 
means to talk about the value of sympathy in an increasingly busy and 
complex world. 


Also from the Sketch Book came “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” which 
introduced another historic character, the hapless schoolmaster Ichabod 
Crane, fleeing for his life from a pumpkin-headed demon on horseback 
({link]). Like Rip’s Catskill village, Ichabod’s Sleepy Hollow was a spot 
where a “drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the land.” Ancient 
spells linger there, and the ghost of a mercenary Hessian rider, killed by a 
cannon blast during the American Revolution, rules over the dark 
imaginations of the descendants of a war-torn village. Fear outstrips reality, 
until the reader realizes it is time to laugh at the absurdity of Ichabod’s 
refusal to think in practical ways. Irving did not wish to scare anyone, even 
when his tales hinted at deadly stirrings; the headless horseman of Sleepy 
Hollow is only a prankster, after all. It’s a tale of terror without any actual 
evil. Indeed, the author was never satisfied until he had transported readers 
to a kinder, softer place than the workaday world they inhabited. 


In this 1858 painting by John Quidor, Washington Irving’s creation, 
the headless horseman, pursues Ichabod Crane. 


Journeying across the continent of Europe in search of new stories to tell, 
Irving hit pay dirt in Spain. Here, he became a biographer, using sixteenth- 
century Spanish sources to compose a four-volume life—the first in the 
English language—of Christopher Columbus, published to international 
acclaim between 1829 and 1832. Singlehandedly, Irving produced an 
enduring portrait of an honorable and ingenious mariner, “lofty” in 
character and with “pious” purposes. Irving’s conquering hero did not face 
the charges for which he would have to answer to modern historians, who 
see him as a slave-taking destroyer of Native American culture. 


After seventeen years in Europe, the renowned writer came home to 
Manhattan and a hero’s welcome in 1832. His stories about Christmas had 
truly taken hold. It had all begun with the patron saint of the colonial Dutch, 
whom Irving transformed into jolly St. Nicholas in Knickerbocker’s history. 
The magical gift-giver whose wagon sailed through the skies had by now 
merged with his Sketch Book renderings of a traditional English country 
Christmas, replete with stockings over the fireplace and mistletoe 
suspended from above. When the celebrated English novelist Charles 
Dickens prepared to sail to the United States for the first time, he wrote to 
his fellow author and praised him: “There is no living writer, and there are 
very few among the dead, whose approbation I should feel so proud to 
earn.” He went on to say, “Diedrich Knickerbocker I have worn to death in 
my pocket.” Without Irving’s urgings, there would probably have been no 
such book as A Christmas Carol. Dickens’ immortal tale was not published 
until 1843, and many wrongly assume him to be the original writer behind 
modern Christmas lore. 


In 1832, after visiting the frontier-bred President Andrew Jackson at the 
White House, Irving embarked on a daring expedition into mostly unsettled 
territory that is now the state of Oklahoma. He accompanied a party of U.S. 
Army rangers for weeks, dined with them on such homely fare as venison 
fritters fried in salt pork, and saw firsthand how rough life amid the 
elements was for both would-be settlers from the eastern states and such 
Indian tribes as the Creek, Osage, and Pawnee. His colorful memoir of the 
journey, A Tour on the Prairies (1835), featured a buffalo hunt on the Great 
Plains and a series of encounters between his army companions and 
unexpected parties of Indians. Taken by the West’s open skies and natural 
enchantment, Irving went on to narrate the harrowing Rocky Mountain 
adventures of the West Point graduate and accomplished fur trapper Captain 
Benjamin Bonneville. The West was a picturesque proving ground for 
young men, Irving attested, a vast terrain on which to learn American-style 
courage. 


Step by step, Irving mastered several genres of literature. After contributing 
to the art of satire, he indulged in popular tear-jerkers. Then he advanced 
the Gothic imagination, with acknowledged influence on horror-story 
specialist Edgar Allan Poe. He gave life to a tradition of wild west 


adventures. In the spirit of his Columbus biography, he produced an 
abundance of patriotic literature, capping his career in the 1850s with a 
multivolume Life of George Washington. 


Before Washington Irving, writing was a gentleman’s hobby. Irving tapped 
the popular imagination and opened authorship to new kinds of writers. He 
believed that a republic was more than a political form: A republic of the 
imagination invested in the promise of a spirited people by keeping alive 
the memory of a host of appealing characters, whether fictional or real. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Washington Irving helped to define an “American” 
identity. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the characteristics of Washington Irving’s work that made him 
a Romantic writer. 
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<i> Marbury v. Madison</i> 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of policy debates in the early republic 


Written by: Julie Silverbrook, iCivics 


In the unanimous 1803 Supreme Court decision Marbury v. Madison, Chief 
Justice John Marshall famously declared: “It is emphatically the province 
and duty of the judicial department to say what the law is. Those who apply 
the rule to particular cases, must of necessity expound and interpret that 
rule. If two laws conflict with each other, the courts must decide on the 
operation of each.” And although Marbury is best known for clearly 
establishing the concept of judicial review, it is also a case that was defined 
at every level by the political battles of the early 1800s between the 
Federalists, who were fighting to retain political power, and the Jeffersonian 
Republicans, who were fighting to consolidate it after their electoral 

victory. 


Twenty years after Marbury, Thomas Jefferson recalled how the case 
began, with last-minute appointments by outgoing president John Adams: 


Among the midnight appointments of Mr. Adams’ were 
commissions to some federal justices of the peace for Alexandria. 
These were signed and sealed by him, but not delivered. I found 
them on the table of the department of State, on my entrance into 
office, and I forbade their delivery. Marbury, named in one of 
them, applied to the Supreme Court for a Mandamus to the 
Secretary of State, (Mr. Madison) to deliver the commission 
intended for him. 


When Jefferson entered the presidency and decided not to have the 
commissions delivered, he did so in the political context of the election of 
1800, which saw John Adams and the Federalists lose not only the 
presidency but also both houses of Congress. After this electoral defeat, 
Adams had written to John Jay, “In the future Administration of our 
country, the firmest security We can have against the Effects of visionary 
Schemes or fluctuating Theories will be in a solid Judiciary.” It was 
apparent to Adams that after the election, only the judicial branch of 
government would remain in Federalist hands. But in December 1800, he 
and the Federalists were dealt another political blow: Oliver Ellsworth, the 
staunch Federalist then serving as chief justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
resigned. For Adams, it was a matter of first importance to nominate and 
confirm a successor before the Jeffersonian Republicans took office. 


Adams appointed his loyal colleague and secretary of State, John Marshall 
({link]), who accepted the nomination. Marshall was quickly confirmed by 
the lame-duck Federalist Congress and was sworn in as chief justice on 
February 4, 1801. At Adams’s request, Marshall also continued to serve as 
secretary of State through March 3, 1801, the last day of Adams’s 
presidential administration. 


: 


John Marshall, 
shown here in 
this 1834 portrait, 
was the fourth 
chief justice of 
the U.S. Supreme 


Court. He served 
in this role for 
thirty-four years 
and presided over 
many landmark 
cases, including 
Marbury v. 
Madison. 


On February 13, 1801, Congress passed the Circuit Court Act, which 
established six new circuit courts with sixteen judges, all of whom were to 
be appointed by Adams and quickly approved by the Federalist Congress 
before Jefferson and the Republicans took office. It was part of a suite of 
legislative and executive activity aimed at keeping Federalist control of the 
federal judiciary. Marbury turned on an act passed on February 27, 1801, 
authorizing Adams to appoint forty-two justices of the peace for the District 
of Columbia and Alexandria, Virginia, each to serve for a five-year term. 
The Senate confirmed all these appointees on March 3, 1801, just one day 
before the national government changed political hands. The judicial 
commissions were handled by John Marshall’s office, because he was still 
serving as secretary of State, but by midnight on March 3, at least four of 
them had not yet been delivered. 


When Jefferson took office, he directed his secretary of State, James 
Madison, not to deliver the remaining commissions, one of which was for a 
man named William Marbury. On December 21, 1801, Marbury sued in the 
U.S. Supreme Court seeking a writ of mandamus to force Secretary of 
State Madison to deliver the commission. A writ of mandamus means “we 
command” and is a court ordering someone to do something. James 
Madison, believing the suit improper, declined to acknowledge it. In fact, he 
did not secure legal counsel to represent his and the administration’s 
interests in the case. 


Marbury’s lawyer, Charles Lee, who had served as attorney general in the 
Adams administration, believed a mandamus action was proper. In making 


this argument, he invoked Section 13 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, which 
authorized the U.S. Supreme Court to issue writs of mandamus. 


The Supreme Court faced a dilemma in deciding Marbury’s case: The 
justices knew that if the Court were to order Madison to deliver Marbury’s 
commission, and he disregarded it, the powerlessness of the last Federalist 
stronghold of the national government, the federal judiciary, would be 
revealed for the whole nation to see. The Court, therefore, had to devise a 
legal theory that would allow it to dismiss the claims advanced by Marbury 
and his legal counsel but at the same time address the injury caused to 
Marbury by Madison and Jefferson. 


Marshall achieved this goal when he delivered his eleven-thousand—word 
opinion on February 24, 1803, just thirteen days after the case was argued. 
First, he found that Marbury’s appointment had been completed when his 
commission was signed and sealed, and because the appointment was for a 
five-year term, “the appointment was not revocable, but vested in the 
officer legal rights, which are protected by the laws of this country. To 
withhold his commission, therefore, is deemed by the court not warranted 
by law, but violative of a vested legal right.” Marshall found that to repair 
the injury to Marbury, a writ of mandamus directed to the secretary of State 
was a proper remedy. 


However, at the same time, Marshall also found that Section 13 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which authorized the Supreme Court to issue a writ 
of mandamus was not consistent with the Supreme Court’s authority as 
described in the U.S. Constitution. Issuing the order directing Madison to 
deliver the commission did not fall within the Court’s appellate jurisdiction. 
Such an order would also not fit within the Court’s original jurisdiction as a 
trial court, because the Constitution limits that authority to cases involving 
high officials of foreign nations and cases to which a state is a party. 
Marbury’s case did not fit either category. 


This posed for Marshall the fundamental question of the case: Was a law 
duly enacted by Congress, but inconsistent with the Constitution, valid? 
Marshall concluded that such a law was invalid, and that courts were the 
proper bodies for deciding whether a law and the Constitution were in 
conflict. In drafting this part of the opinion, for which Marbury is best 


known, Marshall mirrored the language and logic of Federalist Paper No. 
78, written by Alexander Hamilton in 1788, 


The interpretation of the laws is the proper and peculiar province of the 
courts. A constitution is, in fact, and must be, regarded by the judges, as a 
fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its meaning as 
well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from the legislative 
body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance between the 
two, that which has the superior obligation and validity ought of course to 
be preferred; or in other words, the constitution ought to be preferred to the 
statute, the intention of the people to the intention of their agents. 


Having announced that the federal judiciary had the authority to declare a 
statute void on constitutional grounds, Marshall, writing on behalf of the 
full and unanimous Court, found that Section 13 of the Judiciary Act of 
1789 was void because it attempted to expand the Supreme Court’s original 
jurisdiction beyond what was laid out in the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court could not properly act as a trial court in a suit for mandamus against a 
public official. As a result, Marbury’s claim had to be dismissed. 


Marshall’s opinion had achieved a delicate political balance. It clearly 
recognized the injury to Marbury but sidestepped a confrontation with 
President Jefferson, who was likely to refuse to deliver the commission 
regardless of the Court’s opinion, especially with the Republican Congress 
working to reconfigure the federal judiciary to minimize the role of 
Federalist judges and expand opportunities for Republican ones. With no 
enforcement power of its own, the Court risked appearing powerless. 
However, Marshall also carved out a powerful and important role for the 
Supreme Court and the federal judiciary by clearly laying out the power of 
judicial review, or the Court’s authority to judge the constitutionality of a 
law. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on Marbury v. Madison for a 
summary of Chief Justice Marshall’s decision and the principle of judicial 
review. 


https://openstax.org/l/99MarbMadison 


Six days after announcing its opinion in Marbury, again to avoid a political 
conflict, the Supreme Court upheld the Judiciary Act of 1802 in the case of 
Stuart v. Laird. It was another fifty-four years before the Supreme Court 
again invalidated an act of Congress. That instance was the case of Dred 
Scott v. Sandford. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasoning behind the Marbury v. Madison decision. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impact of the Marbury v. Madison decision on the role of 
Supreme Court. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Marshall Court contributed to a continuation of 
Federalist philosophy. 


AP Practice Questions 
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The Hartford Convention 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of policy debates in the early republic 


Written by: Jeremy D. Bailey, University of Houston 


In December 1814, twenty-six New England Federalists from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire 
assembled in a convention in Hartford, Connecticut, to discuss their 
opposition to James Madison’s administration and, in particular, to the 
ongoing war with England. Most immediately, the War of 1812 had been 
terrible for the New England economy, but before the war, New England 
had already borne the brunt of Jefferson’s Embargo Act of 1807 and its later 
iteration as the Non-Intercourse Act. More than that, the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803 had doubled the size of the United States, and, as 
everyone could see, future expansion would be southern and western. This 
meant the new states in that region would likely be agricultural, so they 
would probably elect representatives who identified more with Jeffersonian 
Republicans than with New England Federalists. 


Finally, the Twelfth Amendment, ratified in 1804, streamlined the process 
for electing the president, making it less likely that the House would have to 
settle contested elections, as it had done in 1800. As Federalists at the time 
argued, the Twelfth Amendment thus made it more likely that the 
Jeffersonian majority would be able to dominate presidential elections in 
the foreseeable future. To make matters worse, in the fall of 1814, Madison 
let it be known that he would seek a national draft. 


When the Federalist delegates assembled that winter in Hartford, they met 
in secret and kept no record of their deliberations. They were divided about 
how to meet the challenges before them ([link]). During the blockade, New 


Englanders had frustrated Jefferson’s policy by finding ways to guide 
British ships to port and evade U.S. ships that were enforcing the law. Now, 
in wartime, those activities continued. Moreover, Federalist governors had 
resisted Madison’s call for the state militias to aid the War Department. The 
governor of Massachusetts went so far as to secretly negotiate with Great 
Britain, offering England a part of Maine in order to end the war. Leading 
newspapers throughout the region advocated resistance to taxes and even 
secession. Gouverneur Morris, who, at the Federal Convention of 1787, had 
written the final draft of the Constitution, now argued that freedom was 
more important than Union and advocated the creation of a New England 
Confederacy that would be able to repeal the debt acquired during the war 
because the Federalists opposed it. Timothy Pickering, who had represented 
Massachusetts in Congress and had served as both secretary of State and 
secretary of War under George Washington, also flirted with the idea of 
secession as a way to renegotiate a Union more favorable to New England 
interests. Going back to 1804, Pickering had imagined a separate country in 
the North, connecting New York, New England, and parts of Canada. 
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In this political cartoon depicting the Hartford Convention, New 


England states, represented by the four men, are pondering whether to 
leap off the cliff (symbolic of treason). The British monarch is holding 
out his hands and encouraging them by offering bribes. Massachusetts 
is pressing two of the men, Rhode Island and Connecticut, to jump 
with him while the fourth prays for the success of their endeavor. 


Others, however, rejected the idea of secession and preferred a more 
moderate course, arguing that staying in the Union better served New 
England’s interests. They advocated issuing a protest, and for some the 
model was the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, written by Madison and 
Jefferson in response to the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. The Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions did not mention secession, but arguably they laid 
the intellectual groundwork for later theories of secession by asserting a 
“compact theory” of the Union, holding that the states were the original 
parties to the federal compact. As such, they held the power to judge the 
constitutionality of federal legislation. To the writers of the earlier 
resolutions, the Alien Acts and the Sedition Act had been clearly 
unconstitutional, and accordingly the resolutions requested that other states 
join them to protest those acts. In his Kentucky Resolution, Jefferson had 
gone as far as to claim that a state could nullify laws it believed to be 
unconstitutional. Madison’s version, however, used the word “interpose” 
instead of nullify. 


The more moderate Federalists at the 1814 Hartford Convention won the 
debate. Under the leadership of Harrison Gray Otis ([link]), the Convention 
became a venue for expressing grievances about the war and the trade 
embargo, instead of declaring secession. The Convention’s final report did 
reflect on the idea of secession as a remedy to the “multiplied abuses of bad 
administrations,” but it eventually recommended against it, citing George 
Washington’s Farewell Address as “conclusive” in its recommendation of 
national harmony. To the extent that it followed the model of Virginia and 
Kentucky, the report was producing a message of protest, not declaring a 
doctrine of interposition. Furthermore, the report included a declaration of 
grievances along with a list of proposed amendments to the Constitution. 


A wealthy 
business owner 
and politician 
from Boston, 
Harrison Gray 
Otis, shown in an 
1833 portrait, 
was one of the 
leading 
Federalists of his 
time. 


These proposed amendments were meant to make New England more 
competitive in national electoral politics and restore what the Hartford 
delegates believed was the “balance of power which existed among the 
original states.” The Convention proposed abolishing the representation of 
three-fifths of the enslaved persons in slave states, creating a supermajority 
requirement for Congress to add new states to the Union, and excluding 
naturalized citizens from federal office. The Convention also proposed 
amendments that would limit the power of the national government, for 
example by creating a supermajority requirement for wars that were not 
defensive and by placing a limit on Congress’s power to issue embargoes. 
Finally, the Hartford delegates proposed softening the power of the 


president by instituting a one-term limit and creating a geographic balance 
in terms of presidents. Thinking of the lock Virginia seemed to enjoy on the 
presidency, they wanted to forbid the election of presidents from the same 
state in two successive terms. 


The product of the Hartford Convention, then, did not come close to being a 
statement of secession or a declaration of New England independence. Like 
the Declaration of Independence, it included a list of grievances, but it 
recommended addressing these grievances by amending the Constitution 
rather than scrapping it. The Convention was a victory for the moderates 
and a defeat for the more militant Federalists, who had undoubtedly 
pursued secession in their deliberations. It was also a dead end, because 
none of the recommended amendments had any chance of being 
constitutionally proposed and ratified. Arguably, however, although the 
motivation was partly secessionist, the final result was a victory for the 
constitutional process. 


Even if the outcome was more moderate than it might have been, the 
implied threat of secession did not serve the Hartford Federalists well in the 
electoral arena. Even if secession had been thwarted by the leadership of the 
moderates, the secretive nature of the Convention, and the alliance it 
revealed among New England’s state legislatures, raised the possibility of 
secession, which did not serve the Federalists well in the electoral arena. 
Most of all, the Convention coincided with Andrew Jackson’s tremendous 
victory over the British at New Orleans and then with the news of the 
Treaty of Ghent, ending the war itself. The prospect of peace took the wind 
out of antiwar sails, and Jackson’s victory made New England’s questioning 
of the war seem disloyal. Indeed, for a generation, the Hartford Convention 
was synonymous with treason in the minds of opponents. James Monroe, 
another Virginian, won the presidency in 1816, while the Federalists won 
only three states—Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware. In 1820, 
Monroe ran unopposed, which suggested the country had moved beyond the 
contest between the Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian parties and entered a new 
era, the Era of Good Feelings. Or, more precisely, Monroe’s victory 
suggested that the contest between Hamilton and Jefferson was over. The 
party of Jefferson had won the electoral battle, though the Jeffersonian 


Republicans instituted many of Hamilton’s ideas in the next decade, such as 
chartering the Second National Bank. 


Finally, President Madison did not respond to the resistance in New 
England generally, or to the Hartford Convention in particular, by curtailing 
freedom of speech or suspending habeas corpus. Although some historians 
fault Madison for his handling of the war effort, others have pointed out that 
he is somewhat unusual for not undermining civil liberties during wartime, 
as did the controversial actions of presidents John Adams, Abraham 
Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The increasing hostilities between France and Great Britain in the 


lead-up to the War of 1812 affected the regions of the United States 
differently. Explain these impacts. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why some in New England believed the region should secede 
from the United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the similarities and differences between the Hartford 
Convention and the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 
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The Missouri Compromise 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how different regional interests affected debates about the role 
of the federal government in the early republic 


Written by: Dan Monroe, Millikin University 


Abraham Lincoln described Henry Clay as his “beau ideal” of a statesman, 
meaning that he represented the highest possible standard of excellence. 
This was an allusion to Clay’s incredible legislative and leadership skills, 
gifts that made him the country’s preeminent antebellum political leader 
despite his repeatedly failing to win the presidency. Clay brokered three 
dramatic legislative compromises that settled sectional crises threatening to 
sunder the Union. In an age that valued oratory, his skills were singular; he 
often won the admiration of the House with both the intellectual force and 
the passionate presentation of his argument. He was also a consummate 
player in the drawing room, by all accounts a charming, even dazzling, 
conversationalist—the ultimate Washington insider of his time. One of his 
first, and perhaps most important, contributions to the American Union was 
settling the political crisis that erupted over the Missouri territory’s petition 
to enter the Union. 


In 1819, Missouri wished to be admitted as a slave state because enslaved 
persons had already been brought to the region and were an important part 
of its local economy. Missouri was located west of the Mississippi River in 
the northern portion of the 1803 Louisiana Purchase. Northern politicians 
and, indeed, regular citizens had become concerned with what they 
considered southern dominance of the federal government, an influence that 
would only be enhanced with the addition of another slave state. The Three- 
Fifths Clause in Article I, Section Two of the Constitution provided for the 
counting of three-fifths of the slave population for purposes of determining 


representation in Congress. That rule gave southern states more 
congressional representatives than warranted by their white population and, 
hence, more electoral votes for president. As a result of the three-fifths rule, 
southern presidents became the norm after John Adams, and much of the 
federal government was staffed or run by southerners, from the judiciary to 
the chairs of key congressional committees. 


This dominance had begun to grate on perceptive northern politicians, who 
used the phrase “Slave Power” to refer to southern political control of the 
federal government. Missouri as a slave state would simply cement that 
supremacy, and worse still, because it was located west of the Mississippi in 
the as-yet unsettled Louisiana Purchase region, its admission might mark 
the beginning of the creation of more slave states and thereby render 
perpetual the South’s control of the federal government. 


That concern prompted New York’s newly sworn congressional 
representative James Tallmadge ([link]) to introduce two amendments to the 
Missouri enabling resolutions. The first prohibited the further introduction 
of slaves into Missouri, and the second freed the children of existing slaves 
in Missouri when they reached the age of twenty-five years. Together these 
amendments would gradually end slavery in Missouri, and they passed the 
House by a northern majority in a sectional vote. Therefore, Missouri’s 
enabling act would not add to southern control of the federal government. 
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In his remarks on the amendments, Tallmadge argued that slavery was an 
immoral institution that should not be allowed to expand. “We must fix its 
limits,” he told the House. Slavery had to be kept out of the virgin territory 
of the Trans-Mississippi West, Tallmadge insisted, lest it poison that region 
and put the country on the path to eventual disunion. A future without 
slavery was bright and promising; a future with slavery, gloomy and 
doomed. 


Tallmadge also insisted that Congress could restrict slavery under the terms 
of the Constitution. Other territories had entered the Union, and Congress 
had provided that each meet certain requirements before being allowed to 
become a state, such as having a republican form of government or having a 
population of a certain size. Tallmadge pointed to Article IV, Section Three 
of the Constitution, which said that new states could be admitted to the 
Union and left the terms of that admission up to Congress. It was perfectly 
legal and proper to restrict slavery’s growth into Missouri. In fact, 
Tallmadge stressed that the region west of the Mississippi River should not 
have the advantage of the Three-Fifths rule, a compromise that, in his view, 
applied only to southern states in existence at the time of the ratification of 
the Constitution. Prohibiting slavery in Missouri would prevent that 
electoral advantage from being granted to a state that was never part of the 
original coastal and middle states that created the Constitution. 


Tallmadge’s amendments and the ensuing sectional debate threw Congress 
into prolonged turmoil. Sectional animus boiled over, and representatives 
gave vent to passions on the slavery issue. Thomas Cobb of Georgia 
promised that the amendments had “kindled a fire which all the waters of 
the ocean cannot put out, which seas of blood can only extinguish.” 
Southern leaders in Congress felt insulted and their sectional interests 
threatened. Threats of disunion were common. For his part, Tallmadge 
promised to embrace disunion if that was the price of addressing the threats 
from his colleagues of the South. Other northern representatives were 
equally incensed. 


With the Union in peril, the moment for Speaker of the House Henry Clay 
had arrived ({link]). A slaveowner himself, Clay took a position on slavery 
much like that of Jefferson and others. He favored some sort of gradual 
emancipation of slaves, followed by their expatriation to Africa—or 
“colonization,” as it was termed. He believed slavery was an evil, but that it 
was also an essential part of farming and the fabric of life in Kentucky and 
throughout the South. Still, Clay, who had become an international 
champion of the independence and liberty of Spain’s South American 
colonies, recognized the contradiction slavery presented to an American 
republic founded on principles of natural rights, including the right to life 
and liberty. 


Nevertheless, Clay’s first response to Tallmadge’s remarks and resolutions 
was to argue that slaves were protected under the Constitution’s privileges 
and immunities clause in Article IV, Section Two, whereby states had to 
treat citizens of other states without discrimination. Furthermore, Clay 
advanced what was later called the “diffusion argument,” that dispersing 
slaves around the country improved their treatment and eventually led to 
emancipation because it would end high concentrations of slavery and the 
associated control. Jefferson and Madison had made a similar claim. Under 
this reasoning, allowing enslaved persons in Missouri was the humane 
policy. The Senate rejected the House version of the Missouri enabling 
legislation with Tallmadge’s antislavery amendments attached, leaving 
Congress deadlocked. 
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In the next Congress, in 1820, the Senate passed a new version of the 
enabling bill that sought a way out of the conflict. The Senate paired the 
admission of Missouri, stripped of Tallmadge’s restrictions, with a bill 
admitting Maine as a free state. The bill also included an amendment from 
Illinois Senator Jesse B. Thomas ((Llink]) that prohibited slavery in the 
Louisiana territory above the southern border of Missouri at the thirty-six 
degree, thirty-minute latitude line. This version of the Missouri bill passed 
the Senate and was dispatched to the House. Speaker Clay embraced the 
compromise legislation. One biographer, Robert Remini, noted that Clay 
used every possible tactic to bully, flatter, and cajole House members into 


endorsing it. Still, the House rejected it, at which point Clay arranged for 
the creation of a joint committee of select members of both House and 
Senate to meet and suggest a path forward. The joint committee returned an 
endorsement of the original Senate compromise bill. 
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In the end, Speaker Clay separated the components of the compromise bill 
so that it was not presented as a package, and members voted on each 
portion. Missouri was admitted to the Union as a slave state, and Maine as a 
free state. The Thomas limitation on slavery in the remainder of the 
Louisiana territory also passed. In that fashion, and with Clay using 
parliamentary tricks to outfox opponents of the compromise, such as 


Virginia representative John Randolph, the bill finally passed the House. 
President James Monroe signed the Missouri Compromise into law on 
March 6, 1820. Subsequently, Clay brokered a second compromise 
regarding a clause in the Missouri state constitution that prohibited free 
blacks from locating in the state. The clause seemed to be a violation of the 
privileges and immunities clause and prompted renewed opposition to 
Missouri’s admission, but Clay, after months of wrangling and arguing, 
papered over the differences with Missouri to preserve the general 
compromise. 


Thus, Clay arranged the first of three legislative compromises smoothing 
over sectional disputes that threatened to sever the ties of Union. He later 
brokered a settlement of the Nullification Crisis of 1832 and the conflict 
over slavery in territory acquired from Mexico in 1850. Clay recognized the 
paradox that slavery presented to a natural-rights republic, but he was 
optimistic that, given time and economic dynamism, slavery would 
gradually and inexorably become extinct. His role was to prevent sectional 
division up to and including civil war while giving the republic time for 
slavery to vanish. Unfortunately, Clay’s vision of a peaceful end to slavery 
was not realized. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how differing interpretations of the U.S. Constitution were 
represented in the Missouri Crisis of 1819-1820. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain Henry Clay’s support of the Missouri Compromise, despite his 
being a slaveholder. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the Missouri Compromise attempted to resolve a 
sectional crisis. To what extent was this crisis resolved? 
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Was the Election of 1800 a Revolution? 


Written by: (Claim A) Jeremy D. Bailey, University of Houston; 
(Claim B) Todd Estes, Oakland University 


Issue on the Table 


Did Thomas Jefferson’s victory in the presidential election of 1800 
fundamentally transform American politics or did it merely indicate a 
transfer of power to an opposition party? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Over a decade after retiring from the presidency, Thomas Jefferson 
described his own election as the “revolution of 1800.” This revolution, he 
wrote, was “as real a revolution in the principles of our government as that 
of 1776 was in its form.” Jefferson immediately brought about changes in 
the presidency and the government. He cut the military and reduced 
spending, cut the federal debt, and rolled back some of the formalities of the 
office, for example, by having diplomats choose their own seats at formal 
state functions. He believed he ended the centralization policies of the 
Federalists that were pushing the nation toward monarchy and despotism. 


Seventy years later, however, the historian Henry Adams challenged 
Jefferson’s claim that 1800 was a revolution, pointing to Jefferson’s 
seeming embrace of stronger executive power while president, particularly 
in the Louisiana Purchase, the removal of Federalist executive branch 
officials, and the Embargo Act of 1807. As Henry Adams put it, Jefferson 
had violated his own understanding of the essential character of the two 
parties: “If the Federalist differed from the Republican only in the shade 
more or less of any power to be given the Executive,—it was hard to see 
how any President could be more Federalist than Jefferson himself.” 
Adams’s statement has dominated accounts of Jefferson’s presidency 
published in the last century. 


Adams was too quick, however, in his assessment that Jefferson did not live 
up to his own principles, and, as a result, he missed what was, indeed, 
revolutionary about Jefferson’s victory in 1800. Consider the Louisiana 
Purchase. Although it is true that Jefferson deviated from his principle of 
strict construction to purchase and incorporate the vast Louisiana 
Territory, it also true that Jefferson recognized that he had violated his own 
principle, explaining that he had authorized “an act beyond the 
Constitution.” In my view, what is so surprising about Jefferson’s treatment 
of Louisiana is not that he did it but rather that he never attempted to defend 
the purchase with a broad reading of the Constitution. These readings were 
made available to him, and, had a Federalist been president, they almost 
certainly would have been used to justify the decision. Instead, Jefferson 
initially sought an amendment to the Constitution. It was only when he 
perceived he was unlikely to get the amendment without jeopardizing the 
deal that he chose silence over broad construction. The point, then, is not 
whether Jefferson lived up to his principle of strict construction all the time. 
Rather, the point is that Jefferson elevated strict construction into a 
principle that would become part of his decision-making process. 
Jefferson’s view of the Constitution endured in the ideas of the Democratic 
Party through the Civil War, if not much longer. 


In addition to strict construction, Jefferson and his allies believed in states’ 
rights and a reliance on public opinion as the foundation of political 
authority. These three issues were conceptually interrelated. In the 
Jeffersonian view, the Tenth Amendment was the “fundamental principle” 


of the Constitution, because it affirmed that all powers not delegated to the 
national government were reserved to the states or to the people. This meant 
that that the Union was a “compact” among parties, and the states were the 
parties. This, in turn, meant that the national government’s power was 
limited by the terms of the compact the states made with one another. But 
because the terms of the compact would be subject to debate, there 
remained the question about who should judge these controversies. 
Jefferson and his followers settled on the theory that the people themselves 
should judge by electing officials with whom they agreed, and that 
elections, therefore, were the best venue for settling these controversies. 


This last point is worth repeating, in part because Jefferson’s opponents 
could not bring themselves to embrace it. In the view of Federalists and 
then later of the Whigs, public opinion was too unreliable because popular 
passions were too mutable. Although elections were necessary to determine 
which persons would serve—that is, to determine which persons would use 
their own good judgment to lead the nation—elections could not and should 
not be construed to settle specific policy controversies. The view held by 
Jefferson’s opponents may have had some philosophic merit, but it did not 
win out over the long sweep of American politics. 


This is where Henry Adams and others have failed to recognize the 
revolutionary character of 1800. Even if states’ rights and a strict 
construction of the Constitution seem old fashioned from the perspective of 
today, Jefferson’s revolutionary idea that public opinion should be the 
ultimate ruler transformed the Constitution of 1787, and it still seems to be 
winning. 


Claim B 


The victory of Thomas Jefferson resulted in a transfer of power to an 
opposition party, but it did not transform American politics. Although there 
was much that was revolutionary and certainly significant about Jefferson’s 
victory in 1800, it did not produce an immediate or dramatic change in 
political culture, for two main reasons. First, Jefferson owed his election to 
several quirky flukes in an arcane electoral system that still involved very 
few people and was controlled by elites. Second, although, once in power, 


Jefferson nudged the nation’s political culture in a different direction, his 
actions and policies continued many key Federalist initiatives and, as such, 
were much more evolutionary than revolutionary. 


The seventy-three electors who voted for Jefferson across the nation in 
1800 represented only a tiny handful of Americans and were themselves 
well-known elites. In ten of the sixteen states, these electors were still 
chosen by the state legislatures—a case of elites picking other elites—rather 
than by any broadly democratic system. Furthermore, because the election 
ended in a tie between Jefferson and Aaron Burr and was constitutionally 
remanded to the House of Representatives, the contest was actually decided 
by yet another small group of elites (106 representatives) who voted as state 
delegations, one vote per state, which had been the procedure under the 
long-since—discredited Articles of Confederation. This procedure made for 
lots of personal politicking: cajoling, arm-twisting, promising, and 
threatening by members of the Federalist-controlled Sixth Congress as they 
battled with each other, grappling with the dilemma of whether to stomach 
the hated Jefferson or trust the wily Burr. That Jefferson owed his ultimate 
tie-breaking victory on the thirty-sixth ballot not to a Republican wave but 
instead to backstage wire-pulling during an elite-driven process in a 
majority Federalist House of Representatives undercuts the argument that 
his was a transformative electoral victory. 


But an even stronger argument against the transformative thesis is found in 
the way Jefferson governed once in office. Stylistically, he changed much 
by adopting informal manners, casual dress, and an easygoing personality. 
With strong Republican majorities in the House and Senate, he had no need 
for forceful, vigorous leadership, because he was assured of congressional 
support for the party’s political agenda and philosophy. Substantively, 
Jefferson nudged rather than forced the nation in a new democratic 
direction toward which it was already moving at the local, state, and 
congressional levels. Gradualism and moderation marked his presidency. 
Jefferson signaled as much in his justly famous inaugural address, writing 
“every difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. We have called 
by different names brethren of the same principle. We are all Republicans, 
we are all Federalists.” He refused, despite pleas from some partisans, to 
dismiss all Federalists from office and elected instead to let retirements and 


deaths create vacancies that could then be filled by Republican appointees. 
Nor did Jefferson dismantle the Federalist system wholesale. For example, 
he did not move to destroy Hamilton’s despised national bank. Furthermore, 
his purchase of the Louisiana Territory from the French in 1803 showed his 
willingness to deploy two lingering traits of the Federalists: bold, decisive 
presidential leadership and a reluctance to let constitutional scruples stand 
in the way of unquestioned national interest. 


Once in office, in fact, Jefferson seemed to think that it had been enough 
that he and his followers had replaced the Federalists. The greatest danger 
to the country came not from the Federalist system or the institutions they 
created, it seemed, but rather from the men who had been running the 
government. Now that right-thinking Republicans held the reins of power 
instead of corrupt Federalists, Jefferson believed no dramatic changes were 
needed and the country could be eased toward change. Consequently, with 
Republicans in charge of the nation’s governing institutions, bolstered by 
the strong Republican majorities in Congress and in most of the states, 
Jefferson was content to trust that good leaders would use the offices of 
government to pursue sound Republican policies and further republican 
virtues. 


Ultimately, Jefferson’s election represented a break with Federalism but not 
a sweeping change. The more genuinely transformative revolution in 
American politics came in the next generation, with Andrew Jackson and 
the Second Party System. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Thomas Jefferson to Judge Spence Roane, September 6, 1789, in Thomas 
Jefferson: Writings, ed., Merril Peterson (New York: Library of America, 
1984) 


Thomas Jefferson to John C. Breckinridge, August 12, 1803, in Thomas 
Jefferson: Writings, ed., Merril Peterson (New York: Library of America, 
1984) 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Jefferson, Thomas. First Inaugural Address (1801). 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Henry Adams, History of the United States of America During the 
Administrations of Thomas Jefferson (New York: Library of America, 
1986) 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Ferling, John. Adams v. Jefferson: The Tumultuous Election of 1800. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2004. 


Horn, James, Jan Ellen Lewis, and Peter S. Onuf, eds. The Revolution of 
1800: Democracy, Race, and the New Republic. Charlottesville, VA: 
University of Virginia Press, 2002. 


Larson, Edward J. A Magnificent Catastrophe: The Tumultuous Election of 
1800, America’s First Presidential Campaign. New York: Free Press, 2007. 


Sharp, James Roger. The Deadlocked Election of 1800: Jefferson, Burr, and 
the Union in the Balance. Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 2010. 


Did the Missouri Compromise Merely Delay War? 


Written by: (Claim A) John Van Atta, The Brunswick School; (Claim 
B) Dan Monroe, Millikin University 


Issue on the Table 


Was the Missouri Compromise a prudential move of political statesmanship 
and compromise that achieved much, given the political realities of the 
time, or did it merely delay a conflict that could only be solved by war? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


During the pre—Civil War era, numerous political compromises mitigated 
the conflict over slavery and preserved the fragile union between North and 
South. There is no better example than the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 
At that time, most national politicians recognized the art of agreement by 
mutual concession as necessary, not only for union but also in the regular 
practice of republican governance. 


The problem of slavery had threatened the Union from the beginning. That 
threat potentially worsened when new states joined the Union, especially 
the addition of western states, as slavery expanded into that region. At those 


moments, the sectional balance between North and South might stand in 
jeopardy because the states on each side, slave and free, wanted as much 
representation in Congress as possible. When the Missouri crisis began 
early in 1819, little hope of compromise existed. The Missouri Territory had 
applied for admission as a slave state, which would make a total of twelve 
slave states in the Union against eleven free. Then, on February 13, 
antislavery New York Congressman James Tallmadge proposed an 
amendment that would have required the new state’s constitution to ban any 
further entry of enslaved persons within its borders and mandate that all 
born there after 1819 become free at age twenty-five years. That would 
assume congressional authority not only to influence the shaping of 
territorial government in the West before to statehood but also to direct 
social and economic development afterward as well. Adopting that 
principle would have threatened the westward expansion of slavery. 
Proslavery southerners saw these developments as unacceptable limitations 
on slavery and on southern congressional power. 


Antislavery northerners supporting Tallmadge insisted that Congress had 
every right to deny Missouri’s application if it would not accept these 
conditions and looked toward prohibiting slavery as a prerequisite for all 
further states west of the Mississippi. Proslavery southerners replied that the 
Union consisted of equal states, each with freedom to decide whether to 
allow or prohibit slavery. 


The issue also stimulated considerable interest outside of Washington. As 
one proslavery writer declared in the May 21, 1819, issue of the Richmond 
Enquirer, “If we should unfortunately fail in support of our principle, the 
certain effect will be to make all the territory west of the Mississippi, and 
north of latitude 36, a Yankee country, governed by the sniveling, 
sanctimonious doctrines in politics and religion which, as a Virginian, I 
early learned to abhor.” Antislavery northerners reacted with equal ardor. In 
November 1819, a Philadelphia editor touched on a core reason why his 
readers cared so much about the Missouri question: “[B]ecause they look to 
the western territories as the future home of themselves and their children.” 
In addition to principles of moral rightness or government policy-making, 
“their own individual happiness and interests” lay at stake. 


The ability of early-republic congressional leaders to compromise would 
finally prevail, however. Hope appeared on February 16, 1820, when the 
Senate proposed to admit Maine as a free state in return for Missouri’s 
entrance on its own terms, but in the House, the anti-Missouri majority still 
refused. The next day, Senator Jesse B. Thomas of Illinois introduced the 
key element: With admission of Missouri as a state, a line at thirty-six 
degrees, thirty-minutes latitude would be established, banning further 
introduction of slavery to the northwest. Despite the House majority’s 
continuing resistance, bargain making behind the scenes, including 
President James Monroe’s subtle efforts, led to a breakthrough. Finally, on 
March 2, 1820, the Thomas Amendment passed by a paper-thin margin in 
the House of ninety votes to eighty-seven. Only a few northerners had 
defected, but these votes mattered critically. “The Constitution is a creature 
of compromise,” as one northerner, James Stevens of Connecticut, 
explained. “It originated in a compromise; and has existed ever since by a 
perpetual extension and exercise of that principle; and must continue to do 
so, as long as it lasts.” 


The Missouri Compromise consisted of three simple elements: Missouri 
admitted as a state without restriction on slavery, Maine admitted as a free 
state no longer part of Massachusetts, and a ban on the introduction of 
slavery north of the line established at thirty-six degrees, thirty-minutes 
latitude. Speaker of the House Henry Clay of Kentucky rearranged the 
provisions into two separate parts and drove both through with the help of 
the minority of representatives who supported the whole. The bill then went 
to the president’s desk, where Monroe waited to sign it. 


Who got the better of the deal? Looking at the map, antislavery forces 
received the largest territorial share, that is, everything north of thirty-six 
degrees, thirty-minutes latitude, minus Missouri itself. But most southerners 
accepted that division because few regarded the area to the north of the line 
as promising for plantation-style agriculture, which was the basis of the 
slave economy. The compromise line would also establish a more formal 
division between “North” and “South,” free states and slave states, making 
more likely an eventual acquisition of further territory to the southwest— 
with the growth of King Cotton. 


Apart from all that, the slave states got what they wanted most: state self- 
determination and, with that, a temporary repulsing of antislavery nation- 
building designs for the West. As for slavery, the North conceded that no 
federally mandated emancipation would occur in new states, because the 
power to ban slavery applied only in territorial development. The 
compromise also continued the practice of admitting new states in twos for 
sectional parity, the entry of Maine with Missouri keeping voting power 
balanced in the Senate. For the next three decades, the question of the 
westward expansion of slavery would be understood to have been settled 
through the Missouri Compromise. 


Claim B 


On February 15, 1819, James Tallmadge stood in the well of the House of 
Representatives and delivered a rousing speech in favor of two amendments 
to the Missouri admission bill that, if accepted, would have gradually 
abolished slavery in Missouri, prohibiting the growth of what Southerners 
called “the peculiar institution.” Tallmadge’s restrictions passed the House 
with a sectional majority but were blocked in the Senate, necessitating an 
eventual compromise. Thomas Jefferson believed the ensuing debate, on the 
question of slavery and its expansion, foretold the end of the Union, 
because it was a seminal and grim moment that portended sectional division 
and conflict. And of course, Jefferson was right. The debate that Tallmadge 
triggered eventually produced a fratricidal civil war. 


From the inception of the American republic, slavery was acknowledged as 
a moral conundrum, an inconsistency in a nation founded on natural rights. 
In his draft of the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson condemned the 
king for the slave trade, which he characterized as a “cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty.” In 
his notes on the constitutional convention, Madison declared that the true 
divide between the states was not size, or big versus small; instead, it was 
slave versus free, which he considered a sectional division, North versus 
South. In the debates, southern delegates extracted concessions on slavery 
that were subsequently enshrined in the Constitution as their price for 
Union, specifically the three-fifths rule, the twenty-year extension of the 
transatlantic slave trade, and the Fugitive Slave Clause. Later, some 


northerners deemed the establishment of equal representation in the Senate 
a proslavery clause, because northern states dwarfed southern states in 
population yet were limited to the same two senators. Because the 
prevailing sentiment at the time of the Constitution was that slavery was a 
moribund institution, these slavery concessions were considered 
unexceptional (though there was opposition to them at the time, notably by 
Pennsylvania delegate, Gouverneur Morris). 


Throughout the early 1800s, northern politicians lamented the electoral 
advantages that the South enjoyed thanks to these slavery compromises 
within the Constitution, clauses that gave the South a significant political 
edge. In the decades after ratification, the South came to dominate the 
federal government. Although northern states didn’t want to count slaves at 
all—even though they counted children, women, poor whites, and free 
blacks who could not vote—the South was entitled to more congressional 
seats thanks to counting three-fifths of the enslaved population toward 
representation that translated into more electoral votes. Moreover, those 
electoral votes helped elect Thomas Jefferson president in 1800. Not a 
single northern political figure had been elected president since John 
Adams; it was the age of the Virginia dynasty. Other key institutions of the 
federal government, including the judiciary and leadership posts in the 
Congress, were staffed by southerners. Tallmadge’s passionate outburst 
against another slave state reflected growing northern discomfort with the 
effects of these constitutional compromises, which privileged the South and 
slavery, at the expense of the North and freedom. It seemed to many that the 
country was effectively governed by the “Slave Power,” a phrase from the 
period, which meant the tiny minority of wealthy southern planters who had 
large slave workforces and seemingly outsized political influence. 


Tallmadge argued that slavery should not be allowed to pollute the region 
west of the Mississippi, the northern portion of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
that the country faced a stark choice: a bright future as prosperous farmers 
settled the vast and virginal territory from which slavery had been excluded 
or a dark, tragic destiny in which slavery’s expansion ensured the prolonged 
existence of an immoral institution and eventual disunion. In Tallmadge’s 
opinion, Congress had often attached restrictions to territories when they 
petitioned for statehood, restrictions that had to be met before those 


territories were permitted to join the Union as states. Hence, it was perfectly 
permissible to attach antislavery amendments to the bill that admitted 
Missouri to the Union. Tallmadge also noted the obvious contradiction of a 
natural-rights republic tolerating slavery and even the expansion of slavery. 
“Tf you allow slavery to pass into Territories where you have the lawful 
power to exclude it, you will justly take upon yourself all the charges of 
inconsistency.” Tallmadge insisted, “We ought to fix its limits.” 


The southern reaction to the Tallmadge restrictions was volcanic. Thomas 
W. Cobb of Georgia promised disunion and condemned Tallmadge for 
starting “a fire which all the waters of the ocean cannot put out, which seas 
of blood can only extinguish.” The threat, indeed, the promise of violence, 
hung in the atmosphere throughout the Missouri Crisis and never 
completely dissipated, lingering until the very opening of civil war. 
Southern congressmen advanced two principal arguments in response to 
Tallmadge: that Congress had no power to restrict slavery in the territories, 
and that slavery was an institution that actually benefited black Americans. 
The latter claim eventually grew into the positive good argument, that 
slavery was nothing for which to apologize, that it profited both races. 


As Jefferson foretold in his gloomy 1820 letter to John Holmes, there was 
no middle ground in this fundamental divide, and once introduced and 
separated by a geographical line, the Union was doomed. As Lincoln later 
stated, either slavery was morally wrong and ought to be restricted or 
slavery was morally right and ought to expand. The Union cracked upon the 
political system’s failure to find a lasting compromise on a question about 
which, ultimately, there could be no compromise. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Thomas Jefferson to John Holmes. April 22, 1820. 
https://teaching americanhistory.org/library/document/letter-to-john-holmes/ 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Congressional debates. February and March, 1820. 
https://guides.loc. gov/missouri-compromise/digital-collections 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Forbes, Robert P. The Missouri Compromise and Its Aftermath: Slavery and 
the Meaning of America. Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2007. 


Hammond, John Craig, and Matthew Mason, eds. Contesting Slavery: The 
Politics of Bondage and Freedom in the New American Nation. 
Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Press, 2011. 


Kornblith, Gary J. Slavery and Sectional Strife in the Early American 
Republic, 1776-1821. Lanham, MD: Rowman Littlefield, 2010. 


Knupfer, Peter B. The Union As It Is: Constitutional Unionism and 
Sectional Compromise, 1787-1861. Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1991. 


Mason, Matthew. Slavery and Politics in the Early Republic. Chapel Hill, 
NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2006. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Dangerfield, George. The Awakening of American Nationalism, 1815-1828. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 


Moore, Glover. The Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821. Lexington, KY: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1953. 


Van Atta, John R. Wolf by the Ears: The Missouri Crisis, 1819-1821. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2015. 


e> The Journals of Lewis and Clark, 1805 


Introduction 


After the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory in 1803, President Thomas 
Jefferson commissioned the Corps of Discovery, a unit of the U.S. Army. 
Led by Captain Meriwether Lewis and his friend and fellow soldier, 
William Clark, the Corps of Discovery departed from St. Louis, Missouri, 
in May 1804. Lewis, Clark, and other members of the expedition party were 
eager to explore lands in the newly acquired territory west of the 
Mississippi River, establish trade relations with local Native American 
tribes, and document the flora and fauna of the American West. Throughout 
the course of their two-year journey, Lewis and Clark took detailed notes in 
a series of journals, which they presented to Jefferson at the conclusion of 
their expedition and ultimately had published for the general public. The 
highlighted document is an entry from those journals, in which Clark 
describes the moment the Corps of Discovery finally glimpsed the Pacific 
Ocean. In the entry, Clark also provides a detailed description of the party’s 
interaction with the Wahkiakum people, who resided near what is today the 
Washington Coast. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why did President Jefferson commission the Corps of Discovery? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience for this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What information was Clark trying to convey to his audience? 


Vocabulary 


stard 
[starboard | 
(adj): 
shorthand for 
starboard; the 
right-hand 
side of a ship 
when one is 
facing 
forward 


Wap pa to 
[wapato] (n): 
an herbaceous 
plant with 
arrow-shaped 
leaves and an 
edible tuber 
similar to a 
potato 


Text 


A cloudy foggey mormming Some rain. we Set out 
early proceeded under the Stard Shore under a 
high rugid hills with Steep assent the Shore boalt 
and rockey, the fog So thick we could not See 
across the river, two Canos of Indians met and 
returned with us to their village which is Situated 
on the Stard Side behind a cluster of Marshey 
Islands, on a narrow chanl. of the river through 
which we passed to the Village of 4 Houses, they 
gave us to eate Some fish, and Sold us, fish. Wap 
pa to roots three dogs and 2 otter Skins for which 


verry fond. 


Vocabulary 


War-ci-d-cum 
[Wahkiakum]: 
a Chinookan 
group that 
inhabited the 
region along 
the Columbia 
River in 
southwest 
Washington 
state 


Text 


Those people call themselves War-ci-d-cum and 
Speake a language different from the nativs above 
with whome they trade for the Wapato roots of 
which they make great use of as food. their houses 
eaves about 5 feet from the ground Supported and 
covered in the same way of those above, dores 
about the Same size but in the Side of the house in 
one Corner, one fire place and that near the 

raised about 4 feet from the flore which is of 
earth, under their beads they Store away baskets 
hang the flesh as they take them and which they 
do not make immediate use. Their Canoes are of 
the Same form of those above. The Dress of the 
men differ verry little from those above, The 
womin altogether different, their robes are 
Smaller only Covering their Sholders & falling 
down to near the hip—and Sometimes when it is 
Cold a piec of fur curiously plated and connected 
So as to meet around the body from the arms to 
the hips—(Their peticoats are of the bark of the 
white Cedar) 


Vocabulary 


impervious 
(adj): unable 
to be affected 
by 


Text 


“The garment which occupies the waist and 
thence as low as the knee before and mid leg 

the common acception of the word; it is a Tissue 
formed of white Cedar bark bruised or broken into 
Small Strans, which are interwoven in their center 
by_means of Several cords of the Same materials 
which Serves as well for a girdle as to hold in 
place the Strans of bark which forms the tissue, 
and which Strans, Confined in the middle, hand 
with their ends pendulous from the waiste, the 
whole being of Suffcent thickness when the 
female Stands erect to conceal those parts useally 
covered from familiar view, but when she stoops 
or places herself in any other attitudes this battery 
of Venus is not altogether impervious to the 
penetrating eye of the amorite. This tissue is 
Sometims formed of little Strings of the Silk grass 
twisted and knoted at their ends” &c. Those 
Indians are low and ill Shaped all flat heads 


Vocabulary 


lard 
[larboard] 
(adj): 
shorthand for 
larboard; the 
left-hand side 
of a ship 
when one is 
facing 
forward 


Text 


after delaying at this village one hour and a half 
we Set out piloted by an Indian dressed in a Salors 
dress, to the main Chanel of the river, the tide 
being in we Should have found much dificuelty in 
passing into the main Chanel from behind those 
islands, (if) without a pilot, a large marshey Island 
near the middle of the river near which Several 
Canoes Came allong Side with Skins, roots fish 
&c. to Sell, and had a temporey residence on this 
Island, here we See great numbers of water fowls 
about those marshey Islands; here the high 
mountanious Countrey approaches the river on the 
Lard Side, a high mountn. to the S W. about 20 
miles, the high mountans. Countrey Continue on 
the Stard Side, about 14 miles below the last 
village and 18 miles of this day we landed at a 
village of the Same nation. This village is at the 
foot of the high hills on the Stard Side back of 2 
Small Islands it contains 7 indifferent houses built 
in the Same form of those above, here we 
purchased a Dog Some fish, wappato roots and I 
purchased 2 beaver Skins for the purpose of 
makeing me a roab, as the robe I have is rotten 
and good for nothing. opposit to this Village the 
high mountaneous Countrey leave the river on the 
Lard Side below which the river widens into a 
kind of Bay & is Crouded with low Islands 
Subject to be Covered by the tides— 


Vocabulary Text 


we proceeded on about 12 miles below the Village 
under a high mountaneous Countrey on the Stard. 
Side. Shore boald and rockey and Encamped 
under a high hill on the Stard. Side opposit to a 
rock Situated half a mile from the Shore, about 50 
feet high and 20 feet Diamieter, we with dificuelty 
found a place Clear of the tide and Sufficiently 
large to lie on and the only place we could get was 
on round Stones on which we lay our mats rain 
Continud. moderately_all day & Two Indians 
accompanied us from the last village, they we 
detected in Stealing a knife and returned, our 
Small Canoe which got Seperated in the fog this 
morning joined us this evening from a large Island 
Situated nearest the Lard Side below the high hills 
on that Side, the river being too wide to See either 
the form Shape or Size of the Islands on the Lard 
Side. 


Great joy in camp we are in View of the Ocian, 
LNB: in the morning when fog cleared off just 
below last village just on leaving the village of 
Warkiacum], this great Pacific Octean which we 
been So long anxious to See. and the roreing or 
noise made by the waves brakeing on the rockey 
Shores (as I Suppose) may be heard distinctly we 
made 34 miles to day as Computed 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Clark’s description of a trade interaction suggest about the 
nature of the relationship between the Native Americans and the 
expedition party? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you think Clark believes it is important to discuss the layout 
of the houses in the Wahkiakum village? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Judging by his use of language, do you think Clark has a positive or 
negative view of the Wahkiakum way of life? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might Clark find it important to describe in great detail the 
garments worn by the Wahkiakum people? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Clark mean when he writes, “this battery of Venus is not 
altogether impervious to the penetrating eye of the amorite.”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Clark find it necessary to describe the geography of the area 
in such great detail? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

On the basis of Clark’s description, how would you describe the 

natural surroundings the party encounters at this point in their journey? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 


Why was it significant that the Corps of Discovery reached the Pacific 
Ocean? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In the mid-nineteenth century, many Americans believed in the 
concept of “Manifest Destiny,” which asserted that settlers were 
destined to travel across the American West and establish agrarian 
communities. Although the term had not been coined at the time 
during which the journal entry was written, do you believe Clark 
would have supported the notion of a manifest destiny? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Some scholars believe Clark borrowed his passage about the “battery 


of Venus” from Lewis’s entry, dated March 19, 1806. What might this 
tell us about the authenticity of this document? 


e> The Monroe Doctrine, 1823 


Introduction 


In the 1790s, the Washington and Adams administrations pursued a policy 
of neutrality in foreign affairs. Neutrality not only was a guiding principle 
in the early republic but a necessity: The United States did not maintain an 
army or navy strong enough to realistically repel foreign attacks. In the 
early 1800s, the Napoleonic Wars in Europe consumed the attention of most 
of the great powers for more than a decade. As a result, Spain had difficulty 
retaining control over its imperial possessions in North and South America. 
Over the first several decades of the nineteenth century, the people in 
several countries revolted against Spanish rule and gained independence. In 
theory, the U.S. government supported those revolutions because it believed 
independence would allow the United States, rather than Europe, to expand 
both its territory and its influence in the western hemisphere. In 1823, 
President James Monroe, fearing Russian designs on the Northwest and 
European designs on the new republics of Latin America, issued what came 
to be called the Monroe Doctrine, warning European powers from 
intervening in the affairs of the western hemisphere in order to prevent 
threats to American trade and national security. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the guiding foreign policy principle of the United States in 
the 1790s and early 1800s? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was the Monroe Doctrine issued? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience of the Monroe Doctrine? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The political system of the allied powers is 
essentially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective Governments; and 
to the defense of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizens, and under which we 


nation is devoted. 


Vocabulary 


amicable 
(adj): friendly 


disposition 
(n): the 
relation of one 
thing to 
another 


adhere (v): to 
believe in and 
stick to 


indispensable 
(adj): 
absolutely 
necessary 


Text 


We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the Governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any 


the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. 


In the war between those new Governments and 
Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of 
their recognition, and to this we have adhered, 
and shall continue to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur which, in the judgment of the 
competent authorities of this Government, shall 
make a corresponding change on the part of the 
United States indispensable to their security. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 


Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have 


agitate (v): to so long agitated that quarter of the globe, 

stir up or nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to 

disturb interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
powers; to consider the government de facto as 

de facto the legitimate government for us; to cultivate 

(adv): in fact friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 

or in effect relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 


meeting in all instances the just claims of every 
power, submitting to injuries from none. 


But in regard to those continents circumstances 
are eminently and conspicuously different. It is 
impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and 
happiness; nor can anyone believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would 


conspicuously adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
(adv): impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
obviously interposition in any form with indifference. If we 


look to the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new Governments, and their 
distance from each other, it must be obvious that 
she can never subdue them. It is still the true 
policy_of the United States to leave the parties to 


the same course. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What was the difference between the political systems of the United 
States and Europe in the early 1800s? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the European powers present a danger to the peace and 
security of the United States? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What warning did the United States give Europe about intervening in 
Latin American affairs or in the western hemisphere? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was U.S. policy toward the revolutions against Spain in Latin 
America? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was U.S. policy toward Europe? What foreign policy principles 
guided that policy? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


What policy did the U.S. assert relating to European intervention in 
Latin America? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which European powers and other peoples had settlements in North 
American territory from 1754 to 1815? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why did the United States want to prevent the European powers from 
intervening in the new republics that had revolted against Spain? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: The Presidential Election of 1824 


Introduction 


Four candidates vied for the presidency in 1824: Secretary of the Treasury 
William Crawford of Georgia, Speaker of the House Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, U.S. senator and former U.S. Army general Andrew Jackson of 
Tennessee, and Secretary of State John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts. 
Although all four men ran as National Republicans, they each represented 
different regional interests. No candidate secured the 131 electoral votes 
needed to win the election, though Jackson received the largest share of the 
popular vote. With no winner in the Electoral College, the election was 
thrown to the House of Representatives. The House elected John Quincy 
Adams, a result denounced by Jackson supporters as a “corrupt bargain” 
and which has led some historians to label the election of 1824 as one of the 
most contentious and controversial elections in U.S. history. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was going on in the country at the time these cartoons were 
produced? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Based on your knowledge of this time period, why is it significant to 
note the state each candidate came from? 
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A FOOT? RACE 
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“A foot-race,” by David Claypoole Johnston, 1824. The cartoon 
depicts (from left to right) John Quincy Adams, William Crawford, 
and Andrew Jackson running in a foot race. Henry Clay has dropped 
from the race and stands on the far right with his hand on his head. 
Note the presidential chair and money bag hanging in the center 
background. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Describe the members of the crowd. Do you think the crowd in 
this cartoon accurately represents U.S. society in 1824? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ((link]) What do you think is the artist’s message? 


“Caucus curs in full yell, or a war whoop, to saddle on the people, a 


pappoose president,” by James Akin, 1824. In the cartoon, Andrew 
Jackson stands amidst a pack of snarling dogs, each labeled with the 
name of a newspaper. Below the image is a text from Shakespeare’s 
tragic play Coriolanus: “What would you have, you Curs, that like not 
peace, nor war? / Who deserves Greatness, deserves your hate; and 
your affections are a sick man’s appetite. / With every minute you do 
change a mind: and call him noble that was now your hate. / Him vile 
that was your Garland!” 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How does the artist set Andrew Jackson apart from the other 
figures in this cartoon? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) The artist quotes Shakespeare’s tragic play Coriolanus in the 
caption. Coriolanus was a successful Roman general who sought 


political leadership and was ultimately betrayed and killed. What 
message does this add to the cartoon? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how these cartoons demonstrate that the Election of 1824 
challenged the idea of an Era of Good Feelings. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Some historians have labeled the election of 1824 as one of the most 
contentious and controversial elections in U.S. history. Consider the 
results of a presidential election in your lifetime. In what ways do 
these cartoons illustrate continuities with the press depiction of 
electoral candidates? In what ways do they represent a change? 


eo Henry Clay, Speech on American Industry, 1824 


Introduction 


After the War of 1812, the United States began growing geographically and 
economically. Foreign competition, economic nationalism, and the need for 
stronger national security led to proposals for a protective tariff to shield 
American manufacturing from foreign—especially British—competition. 
The debate over tariffs exposed growing sectional divides in the new 
republic. In general, southern planters resented tariffs, whereas northern 
manufacturers benefited from them. Tariffs artificially raised the price of 
imported goods, allowing northern merchants to set higher prices for their 
goods. 


Kentucky statesman Henry Clay (1777-1852) was a consistent tariff 
proponent throughout his long public career. As speaker of the House in 
1824, Henry Clay put forth his idea of an American System of national 
development. A gifted orator, Clay’s full address filled two days, referenced 
several tables and charts, and took up forty pages in the Annals of Congress, 
which was a summary of the records of congressional debates from 1789 to 
1824. His American System included tariffs that protected American 
industry, a national bank that stabilized currency and promoted trade, and 
internal improvements in the nation’s infrastructure that would link the 
economies of the United States. Clay’s speech led to the passage of the 
Tariff of 1824, but the debate over tariffs and the increasing sectionalism it 
created escalated in the following decade. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was the speaker in this address? Who was his audience? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What were the three tenants or pillars of his American System? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare how tariffs were generally received in the North and the 


South. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It is my intention, with the permission of the 
committee, to avail myself also of this 
opportunity, to present to its consideration those 
general views, as they appear to me, of the true 
policy of this country, which imperiously demand 
the passage of this bill. I am deeply sensible, Mr. 
Chairman, of the high responsibility of my 
present situation. But that responsibility inspires 
me with no other apprehension than that I shall be 
unable to fulfill my duty;_with no other solicitude 
than that I may, at, least, in some small degree, 
contribute to recall my country from the pursuit 
of a fatal policy, which appears to me inevitably 
to lead to its impoverishment and ruin. I do feel 
most awfully this responsibility. . . . 


Vocabulary 


incontestable 


(adj): 
undisputable 


Text 


In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent 
circumstance which fixes our attention and 
challenges our deepest regret is the general 
distress which pervades the whole country. It is 
forced upon us by numerous facts of the most 
incontestable character. It is indicated by the 
diminished exports of native produce; by the 
depressed and reduced state of our foreign 
navigation; by our diminished commerce; by 
successive unthrashed crops of grain, perishing in 
our barns and barn-yards for the want of a 
market; by the alarming diminution of the 
circulating medium; by the numerous 
bankruptcies, not limited to the trading classes, 
but extending to all orders of society; by a 
universal complaint of the want of employment, 
and a consequent reduction of the wages of labor 
... Lhis distress pervades every_part of the 


may_be felt at different places, in different 
degrees. It is like the atmosphere which surrounds 
us,—all must inhale it, and none can escape it... 


Vocabulary 


an 
extraordinary 
war in 
Europe: the 
Napoleonic 
Wars (1803- 
1815), which 
grew out of 
the French 
Revolution 
and ultimately 
ended with 
Napoleon’s 
second and 
final defeat in 
1815. The War 
of 1812 
between the 
United States 
and Great 
Britain was 
fought in the 
larger 
European 
context of the 
Napoleonic 
Wears. 


assiduous 
(adj): a 
synonym for 
great Or 
painstaking 


Text 


What, again I would ask, is the cause of the 
unhappy condition of our country, which I have 
faintly depicted? It is to be found in the fact that, 
during almost the whole existence of this 
government, we have shaped our industry, our 
navigation, and our commerce, in reference to an 
extraordinary war in Europe, and to foreign 
markets which no longer exist; in the fact that we 
have depended too much upon foreign sources of 
supply, and excited too little the native; in the fact 
that, whilst we have cultivated, with assiduous 
care, our foreign resources, we have suffered 
those at home to wither in a state of neglect and 
abandonment. The consequence of the 
termination of the war of Europe has been the 
resumption of European commerce, European 
navigation, and the extension of European 
agriculture and European industry in all its 
occasion, to anything like the same extent as that 
she had during her wars, for American 


American industry... . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The committee will agree with me in thinking 
that it is the solemn duty of government to apply 
a remedy to the evils which afflict our country, if 
it can apply one. Is there no remedy within the 
reach of the government? Are we doomed to 
behold our industry languish and decay, yet more 
and more? But there is a remedy, and that remedy 
consists in modifying our foreign policy, and in 
adopting a genuine American system. We must 
naturalize the arts in our country; and we must 
naturalize them by the only means which the 
wisdom of nations has yet discovered to be 
otherwise overwhelming influence of foreigners. 
This is only to be accomplished by the 
establishment of a tariff, to the consideration of 
which I am now brought. 


And what is this tariff? It seems to have been 
regarded as a sort of monster, huge and deformed, 
—a wild beast, endowed with tremendous powers 
of destruction, about to be let loose among our 
people, if not to devour them, at least to consume 
their substance. But let us calm our passions, and 
deliberately survey this alarming, this terrific 
being. The sole object of the tariff is to tax the 
produce of foreign industry, with the view of 
promoting American industry. The tax is 
exclusively leveled at foreign industry. That is the 
avowed and the direct purpose of the tariff. If it 
subjects any part of American industry to 
burdens, that is an effect not intended, but is 
altogether incidental, and perfectly voluntary. 


Vocabulary Text 


It has been treated as an imposition of burdens 


taken from the pockets of one portion of the 


exchequer : ; 
(n): ay people and put into the pockets of another. But is 
treasury that a fair representation of it? No man pays the 


duty assessed on the foreign article by 


duty, if paid, goes into the common exchequer, 
for the common benefit of all. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is Clay’s self-professed purpose in making this speech? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize the challenges facing the country that Clay enumerates in 
this paragraph. What image does he compare them to? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the source of all the economic problems Clay describes 
above? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

According to Clay, what is the solution to the “remedy of evils” that 

afflicted the United States, as described earlier in the excerpt? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Clay use the imagery of a monster to describe a tariff? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is Clay acknowledging with this part of his speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Clay answer this critique? 


Historical Analysis Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Historians refer to Henry Clay as an economic nationalist. What 
evidence is there in his speech that supports this label? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Clay is often cited as one of the greatest orators in the history of 


Congress. Give two specific examples from this passage that support 
this epithet. 


John Marshall’s Landmark Cases DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will systematically analyze primary sources by answering 
targeted sourcing and comprehension questions for each document. 

e Students will articulate the main contributions to constitutional 
interpretation of Chief Justice John Marshall by writing a thesis 
statement that responds to the following prompt: Evaluate the 
contributions to the power of the federal government by John Marshall 
as chief justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. OR, alternate prompt: To 
what extent does John Marshall deserve the title “The Great Chief’’? 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Handout 
Facilitation Notes: 


This DBQ builds on skills used in previous units. Seven documents are used 
in this DBQ to prepare students for the APUSH Exam DBQ format. 
Teachers may choose to use the provided questions as scaffolds for students 
or remove them as best suits their teaching situation. The documents may 
be used in isolation or in combinations as the teacher sees fit. It is 
recommended that, after the warm-up activity analyzing a few relevant 
constitutional passages, the teacher model the process of analyzing the 
landmark case excerpts by working through Document 1, Marbury v. 
Madison (1803) with the class as a whole, and then have students complete 
the remaining document analyses individually or in groups. 


Extensions/Additional Resources: 


This is a great resource for understanding many aspects of the Supreme 
Court. It is both scholarly and student-friendly: https://www.oyez.org/ 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 


Instruct students to analyze the constitutional provisions on the handout and 
work with a partner or two to write each one in their own words. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Have students work individually or in groups as best suits your teaching 
situation to read the following documents and answer the comprehension 
and sourcing questions as they go along. 


III. Application (15-20 min) 


Redirect students to the prompt: Evaluate the contributions to the power 
of the federal government by John Marshall as chief justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


Have students list on the handout their answers to the constitutional 
question for each case excerpt. Then conduct a whole-class discussion or 
have groups brainstorm together with their partners to apply what they have 
learned about the cases and inform their response to the prompt. Next, have 
students write a thesis statement that answers the prompt. 


IV. Conclusion (5 min) 


Solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using the 
following questions: 


e Does the thesis answer the question without simply restating the 
prompt? 

¢ Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

¢ Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Is the thesis supported by evidence from the documents? 

e Is the thesis supported by evidence on the topic outside of the 
documents (your own background knowledge of the Federalist/Anti- 
Federalist debate and ratification of the Constitution)? 


¢ Does the thesis provide a table of contents or road map for a 
persuasive essay? 


Thesis statements may be collected and assessed with a class rubric or using 
the College Board criteria for a DBQ thesis. 


Changing Views of Slavery Mini-DBQ 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify how attitudes toward African slavery 
in the United States have changed from the Founding Era to the mid- 
nineteenth century by a comparison reading of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Query XVIII from Notes on the State of Virginia (1781), Jefferson’s 
letter to Bishop Henri Grégoire (1809), David Walker’s An Appeal to 
the Coloured Citizens of the World (1829), Sarah Moore Grimké’s “An 
Epistle to the Clergy of the Southern States” (1836), and William 
Harper’s essay “Slavery in Light of Social Ethics” (1837). 

e Students will analyze primary source documents by answering 
comprehension questions to guide them to conclusions about the 
arguments being presented within them. 

e Students will practice writing a thesis statement for a CCOT essay. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Documents 


(0) 


10) 


Document 1: The Declaration of Independence (1776) 
Document 2: Thomas Jefferson’s Query XVIII from Notes on the 
State of Virginia (1781) 

Document 3: Thomas Jefferson’s letter to Bishop Henri Grégoire 
(1809) 

Document 4: David Walker’s An Appeal to the Coloured Citizens 
of the World (1829) 

Document 5: Sarah Moore Grimké’s “An Epistle to the Clergy of 
the Southern States” (1836) 

Document 6: William Harper’s essay “Slavery in Light of Social 
Ethics” (1837) 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson should follow exploration of the expansion of slavery due to the 
invention of the cotton gin. This lesson seeks to put into context the 
fundamental shift in thinking about slavery that occurred in the minds of 


observers of slavery as a result of its mass expansion during the early to 
mid-nineteenth century. Students should have the sensitivity and respect 
required to talk about the topic of slavery. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Students will read the excerpt from the opening of the Declaration of 
Independence and answer the accompanying questions. After discussing the 
first three questions, read the following paragraph out loud with students for 
emphasis (on student handout): 


The Declaration of Independence was an assertion of universal 
natural rights for all human beings, including the idea that they 
are created equal and have the right to govern themselves by their 
own consent. At the time of the Founding, African Americans 
who were held as slaves were denied the inalienable rights they 
had according to natural law. They were viewed as property and 
therefore had no opportunity to enjoy those natural rights listed in 
the Declaration. Many Founders, even those who held slaves, 
shared in their public and private writings and speeches that they 
were troubled by slavery and saw the institution as a moral 
abomination and unjust because it violated the principles of 
liberty, equality, and consent. Even those who defended slavery 
argued on the grounds of economic necessity, historical 
precedent, and self-interest, as many recognized the hypocrisy 
and inconsistency of slavery with the principles they asserted. 
Those attitudes changed in mid-nineteenth century when some 
slaveholders articulated a different defense of slavery. 


In the following documents, you will see evidence of changing attitudes 
toward slavery from c. 1780 to 1840. 


The documents students will examine in this activity shed light on how 
attitudes toward slavery changed over time. Note that the documents are all 
from the perspective of outsiders who never personally experienced slavery. 


II. Exploration (30 min) 


Have students read and answer questions for the remaining primary source 
documents. Students may complete this individually or in pairs as best fits 
your classroom. In this stage, the teacher should move about the classroom 
to confirm students are analyzing the documents correctly. This observation 
and questioning will serve as formative assessments for the lesson. 


III. Application (10—15 min) 


After students have worked through the documents, invite students to come 
back together to synthesize the content by leading a class discussion on the 
following questions. Students may respond orally to each question or write 
their responses to each question, as best fits your classroom. 


a. What attitudes toward slavery are evident in Jefferson’s Notes on the 
State of Virginia and his letter to Bishop Henri Grégoire? 

b. What attitudes toward slavery are evident in Grimké’s “An Epistle to 
the Clergy of the Southern States”? How do they compare with 
Jefferson in the previous document? What is significant or different 
about Grimké as a source compared with Jefferson? 

c. What attitudes toward slavery are evident in Walker’s An Appeal to the 
Coloured Citizens of the World? How does this source compare with 
the previous two? What is significant or different about Walker as a 
source compared with Jefferson and Grimké? 

d. What attitudes toward slavery are evident in Harper’s “Slavery in 
Light of Social Ethics”? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10-15 min) 


Have each student write a thesis statement to the prompt: Explain how 
attitudes toward African slavery changed from the Founding Era (c. 1780) 
to the mid-nineteenth century (c. 1840). You may solicit volunteers to share 
their thesis and workshop several using the following questions, or have 
students share with a partner and provide feedback on the following 
questions: 


e Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 
Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

e Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Thesis statements can be collected and assessed using the criteria from the 
College Board for a successful thesis statement, or with an individual class 
rubric. 


€ Unit 3 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct a thesis statement and outline for a 
continuity and change prompt using resources from Unit 3 of Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to practice constructing a 
historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in constructing a thesis and using specific and 
relevant evidence in support of an argument. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

e Handout B: Long Essay Options and Outline 
e Handout C: Peer Feedback 

e Handout D: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students will use Handout A: Long Essay Rubric and read through 
the rubric, focusing on the thesis and evidence points. Students should 
highlight the area of the rubric about which they feel most confident in 
one color and highlight the area of the rubric about which they feel the 
least confident in a second color. 

2. The teacher will lead a discussion on student questions on the AP 
Long Essay Rubric. Assure students that the rubric is a tool not only 
for the reader who will score their exam in May but can also be used as 
a checklist for the student to ensure that their essay addresses as many 
aspects of the rubric as possible. In this outline, they will focus on 
writing a strong comparative thesis statement that is supported by 
specific and relevant evidence. 


II. Exploration 


1. 


2. 


Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options on Handout 
B: Long Essay Options and Outline for the essay questions. 

Each student should select Option A or Option B to answer and outline 
a response to the chosen question. 


III. Application 


1. 


Students should share their written outlines with a partner. At this time, 
students should not discuss or clarify their outlines, but rather allow 
their partner to provide them with feedback on Handout C: Peer 
Feedback using the Praise, Polish, and Pose method. 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was 
done well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can 
the essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are 
you confused by or what do you want to know more about? 


. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback 


with their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on 
each outline, one at a time, spending approximately three minutes 
each. Students should have the opportunity to respond to their 
partner’s feedback or record any information to improve their outline. 


. Students will then create a two- or three-step action plan for improving 


their outlines, noting specific steps they will take to improve their 
work, on the basis of their peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ outlines 


on the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity 
to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout D: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 3: Chapter 6 (1828-1844) 


Compelling Question: Was the democratization of politics during the 
Jacksonian era a shift from Founding era political theory? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will explore the expansion of democracy in the 
Jacksonian era and its limits. 

e Students will explore the sources of unity and conflict in 
American politics and society during the Jackson presidency, 
westward expansion, antebellum reform. 

¢ Students will compare the democratization of politics during the 
Jacksonian era with the ideals of the Founding era. 


Resources: 


e John Quincy Adams and the Gag 
Rule Decision Point 

e Art Analysis: The County Election 
by_George Caleb Bingham, 1852 
Primary Source 

¢ Sam Houston and Texas 
Independence Narrative 


Supporting Question 
1 . 


How did the Jacksonian 
era expand democracy 
in politics? 


Supporting Question Resources: 

How did Jacksonian e The Nullification Crisis Narrative 
politics cause conflict in e John C. Calhoun, South Carolina 
American society and Exposition and Protest, 1828 
politics? Primary Source 


e The Trail of Tears Narrative 

e Native Americans in American Art 
Lesson 

e Responses to the Cherokee 
Removal Mini DBQ Lesson 


e Indian Removal Act, 1830, and 
Cherokee Chief John Ross’s 
Memorial and Protest to Congress, 
1836 Primary Source 

e Andrew Jackson’s Veto of the 
National Bank Decision Point 

e Webster-Hayne Debates, 1830 
Primary Source 

e Andrew Jackson, Bank Veto 
Message,_1832 Primary Source 

e John C. Calhoun, “Slavery as a 
Positive Good,” 1837 Primary 


Source 
Supporting Question Resources: 
How did Americans e Nat Turner’s Rebellion Narrative 
advocate for greater e The Mormon Trail Narrative 
reform during the e The Women’s Movement and the 
Jacksonian Era? Seneca Falls Convention Lesson 


e William Lloyd Garrison’s War 
against Slavery Narrative 

e David Walker, “An Appeal to the 
Coloured Citizens of the World,” 
1829 Primary Source 

e Frederick Douglass’s Path to 
Freedom Narrative 

e Frederick Douglass, Narrative of 
the Life of Frederick Douglass, 
1845 Primary Source 

e Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the 
Struggle for Women’s Suffrage 
Narrative 

e Sarah M. Grimké, Letters on the 
Equality of the Sexes and 


Condition of Women, 1837 Primary 
Source 

e Dorothea Dix, Memorial to the 
Legislation of Massachusetts, 1843 
Primary Source 


Resources: 
Supporting Question e Is the Concurrent Majority Theory 
A: Faithful to the Ideals of the 
In what ways did the Constitution? Point-Counterpoint 
Jacksonian era reflect e Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy 
the ideals of the in America, 1835 Primary Source 
Founding? e Unit 3 Civics Connection: Liberty 


and Union Lesson 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 6 Introductory Essay: 1828-1844 

e The Lowell Girls Narrative 

e John Quincy Adams and the Amistad Narrative 

e Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The American Scholar,” 1837 Primary 
Source 

e Jedediah Burchard, Revivalist Sermon, 1835 Primary Source 

e BRI Homework Help Video: The Rise of Mass Politics: 
Jacksonian Democracy 

e Unit 3 Essay Activity 


Unit 3 Essay Activity: 

Was the democratization of politics during the Jacksonian era a 
shift from Founding era political theory? 

Option B: Evaluate the extent to which the democratization of 
politics during the Jacksonian Era was a change from Founding 
era political theory. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 


sources to compare the expansion of democracy in the Jacksonian 
period to the ideals of the American Founding, drawing on context 
and content from this as well as previous chapters. Ultimately, 
students will be able to practice a change-and-continuity Long Essay 
Question (LEQ) comparing how political ideals shifted and persevered 
in America from the Founding through the Jacksonian era. Assess 
students’ progress in understanding the compelling question for this 
chapter by assigning the Unit 3 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 6 Introductory Essay: 1828-1844 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which the republic developed from 1800 to 
1848 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IIT Museum 


Introduction 


In 1831, the twenty-five—year-old French noble Alexis de Tocqueville 
visited the United States and Canada with a friend during a ten-month tour 
at the behest of the French monarchical government. Their official task was 
to examine and report on the American prison system. Tocqueville 
accomplished his task but also published a seminal work on the democratic 
political institutions and character of American society called Democracy in 
America. Although he wamed of the dangers of the tyranny of the majority 
if it did not respect minority rights, Tocqueville was especially impressed 
by the local self-rule, voluntary associations, and churches he found that 
created a healthy American civil society. Tocqueville visited the United 
States during a time in which democracy was increasing, especially for 
white men, and when reformers—male, female, black, and white—were 
inspired to improve society with several moral reforms (see the Alexis de 


The Presidential Election of 1828 


The presidential election of 1828 marked a high point in the transition to a 
new, more democratic era in American politics. Leading roles were played 
by many of the same characters already on the national stage. President 
John Quincy Adams, supported by his Secretary of State Henry Clay, ran 


against war hero and former senator Andrew Jackson, supported by Senator 
Martin Van Buren of New York and Vice President John C. Calhoun. The 
political rivals struggled for power during a time of expanding democracy. 
In 1828, the choice of victor would rest in the hands of the full population 
of adult white men in every state, except South Carolina and Virginia, 
thanks to the broad abolition of property restrictions on voting rights. 


Adams failed to understand and exploit the new realities of democratic 
politics in an age of universal male suffrage and greater political 
participation, but Jackson and Van Buren proved remarkably adept at 
forming a political party. For example, Jackson supporters organized 
political parties and learned to mobilize voters on the local level. They also 
succeeded in winning the support of the popular press. Van Buren, 
meanwhile, choreographed a powerful and efficient campaign against 
Adams in Congress. Jackson’s almost mythical status as a popular hero 
helped him to fend off personal attacks, including whispers about his 
violent temper and the duels he had fought, and revelations that his wife 
had still been legally married to another man when she wed Jackson in 1791 
(this case had been cleared up in 1794). Adams, in contrast, tended to hold 
grudges and absorb slander rather than deflect it. Jackson won a clear 
victory by 178 electoral votes to 83. 


Jackson embraced the populist image that swept him to office, and his 
inaugural ceremony symbolized the democratic age ([link]). A White House 
reception ended with his followers practically sacking the White House and 
forcing the age-worn new president to escape through a window. One 
disapproving observer noted that a large throng of well-wishers tramped 
through the White House with muddy boots and spilled their alcoholic 
drinks. The mob left only when it was lured outside with ice cream and 
alcohol. Although the nation had certainly seen public political 
demonstrations before, both angry and triumphant, the venting of popular 
opinion now permanently transformed the political process. 
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Although there is a small amount of chaos in this depiction of the 
White House during Jackson’s inauguration, it does not show the 
destruction going on inside. 


American Indians and the Weight of Presidential Power 


The Jacksonians had not won on image alone. Policy figured prominently in 
the 1828 election, far more than at any time since the War of 1812. Jackson 
promised to bring stability to the nation’s volatile economy. He also helped 
introduce the spoils system, which increased his ability to implement the 
program of what came to be called the Democratic Party, as he dismissed 
office holders from the previous government wholesale and placed party 
loyalists in office. Jackson’s administration also operated with an authority 
previously absent from government, firmly exercising federal and executive 


power, at times in outright conflict with the hallowed traditions of states’ 
rights he otherwise embraced. 


American Indians initially bore the brunt of this raw exercise of power. For 
almost two hundred years, the native people of the southeastern United 
States had managed to hold their own against European encroachment. 
However, they had lost their powerful British allies after the War of 1812 
and were greatly weakened. Moreover, with the Treaty of Fort Jackson in 
1814, the United States had forced the pliable minor chiefs of the Creek 
(Muscogee) to cede 22 million acres in Alabama and Georgia. Before 
ascending to the White House, Jackson had fought in several battles against 
American Indians and had presided over the 1817-1818 First Seminole 
War, which resulted in the annexation of Florida. By the 1820s, the pressure 
on American Indians to continue moving westward had become almost 
overwhelming. Whites settled in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana by 
the tens of thousands. The Cherokee, inspired by the Cherokee leader 
Sequoyah ([link]) and members of other tribes, attempted to accommodate 
themselves to white dominance by taking up white ways, including 
adopting a written language, schools, American farming methods, division 
of labor between the sexes, American-style clothing, and Christianity, but to 
no avail. Most whites wanted not their friendship but their land, especially 
because of the cotton boom occurring in the Southwest. 


(a) Cherokee leader Sequoyah developed a syllabary that made reading 
and writing in the Cherokee language possible. Sequoyah’s invention 
enabled the Cherokee nation to produce a newspaper in their own 
language, the Cherokee Phoenix, (b) This front page of the Cherokee 
Phoenix dates from May 21, 1828. The paper continued until 1834 and 
was revived in the twentieth century. 


As president, Jackson responded to pressure from southern farmers by 
securing passage of the Indian Removal Act, which he signed in May 
1830. The Removal Act permitted Jackson to eject American Indians from 
their lands in the Southeast in return for lands west of the Mississippi. 
Although their acquiescence was framed as voluntary consent, the Indians, 
in effect, were compelled to move. For this reason, the bill was fiercely 
debated in Congress, with many northerners (and even some southerners 
such as representative Davey Crockett) opposed to the unjust treatment it 
allowed. However, their objections were narrowly overruled by southerners 


who wanted the Indians’ land and passed the bill by nine votes in the Senate 
and only six in the House (see the Indian Removal Act, 1830, and Cherokee 
Chief John Ross’s Memorial and Protest to Congress, 1836 Primary 
Source). 


The Cherokee, meanwhile, attempted to resist efforts by the state of 
Georgia to encroach upon their land, resulting in two cases revolving 
around the question of tribal sovereignty being presented to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the early 1830s. In Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831), 
the Court determined that the Cherokee tribe lacked standing to sue as a 
foreign nation because it was a “domestic dependent nation” and declined 
to rule on the merits of the case, whereas in Worcester v. Georgia (1832), 
the Court ruled that only the federal government (not the states) had the 
power to regulate relations between a Native Indian nation and a U.S. state 
and, therefore, Georgia had no authority in Indian affairs. However, Georgia 
refused to follow the order of the Court or prevent settlers from taking land. 


At the same time, President Jackson also sought to implement his own 
powers under the Indian Removal Act to compel the American Indians to 
move. From 1831 to 1838, some sixty thousand people of what colonial 
settlers named the “Five Civilized Tribes” (Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, and Seminole) were forced off the property they held, in direct 
violation of past treaties, and were pushed across the Mississippi. White 
charlatans robbed and persecuted them in the process, and their forced 
winter treks resulted in thousands of deaths. The culmination of the process 
came with the ejection of the Cherokee from their lands east of the 
Mississippi and along the 1838 Trail of Tears (see ‘The Trail of Tears 
Narrative). The appearance of these people west of the Mississippi had a 
disruptive influence among the tribes of that region, fostering conflict that 
would persist until they, too, became victims of American westward 
expansion. 


Tariffs and the National Bank 


President Jackson continued to expand federal and executive power in a 
crisis precipitated when he and many northern members of Congress sought 
to regulate overseas trade and protect U.S. industry. In 1828, Henry Clay 


assumed responsibility for guiding through Congress a protectionist tariff, 
the so-called Tariff of Abominations, with the support of President John 
Quincy Adams, until Martin Van Buren took charge and sought to use the 
tariff bill to appeal to mid-Atlantic Jacksonian voters. The tariff was 
supposedly designed to counteract British economic dominance by placing 
high tariffs on imports from that country as a means to protect (mostly 
northern) manufactured goods from foreign competition. Many southern 
leaders, however, suspected the measure was a clever attempt to harm the 
South and undermine the institution of slavery. Vice President Calhoun 
argued the tariff would provoke retaliatory British tariffs on American 
cotton imports from the South, which fed the British mills in Lancashire. 
Calhoun had reversed his earlier support of tariffs as a device for integrating 
a national, self-sufficient economy, instead adopting what was politically 
expedient to win with Jackson. Because the U.S. cotton industry and the 
system of slavery were mutually dependent, the results of the tariff could be 
disastrous for southern planters. 


In 1828, Calhoun anonymously published Exposition and Protest, in which 
he argued that the Union was a compact of states that could individually 
decide on the constitutionality of federal laws and nullify them (see the Is 
the Concurrent Majority Theory Faithful to the Ideals of the Constitution? 
Point-Counterpoint and the John C. Calhoun, South Carolina Exposition 
and Protest, 1828 Primary Source). (These ideas had their roots in Thomas 
Jefferson’s Kentucky Resolution of 1798.) In November 1832, incited in 
part by Calhoun, the government of South Carolina, in convention, 
proclaimed the tariff nullified and unenforceable within its borders because 
it was unconstitutional, and the state invoked the principle of state 
sovereignty in support of its right to do so. Despite the widespread popular 
support he enjoyed across the South and his general sympathy for low 
tariffs, Jackson denounced nullification as treasonous and, in March 1833, 
he signed a Force Bill that Congress had passed authorizing military action 
against South Carolina (see ‘The Nullification Crisis Narrative). The same 
day the Force Bill was signed, Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky helped 
defuse the crisis by leading Congress to adopt a compromise tariff that 
greatly reduced the tariff duties and induced Calhoun to back off. But a 
precedent had been set that would act itself out in full thirty years later 


when the South seceded from the Union. A South Carolina convention met 
a few days later and repealed its tariff nullification as well as the Force Act. 


The presidential election campaign of 1832 was fought in the context of 
Jackson’s growing opposition to the Second Bank of the United States, a 
stance that further enlarged his executive power by exercising his veto 
power. Congress had chartered the Second Bank in 1816, and the Supreme 
Court declared it constitutional in McCulloch v. Maryland (1819). The bank 
had a twenty-year charter that was due for renewal in 1836. Senators Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster of Massachusetts worked with bank president 
Nicholas Biddle to renew the charter early and make it an issue in the 
presidential election of 1832, especially because Clay was running for 
president. Congress passed the recharter bill and sent it to the president to 
sign. 


On July 10, 1832, however, Jackson vetoed it. (See the Andrew Jackson’s 
Veto of the National Bank Decision Point and the Andrew Jackson, Bank 
Veto Message,_1832 Primary Source). He argued that the bank was 
unconstitutional, controlled by speculators and foreign interests, and 
damaging to western and southern farmers. At the same time, Jackson 
refused to endorse Calhoun’s continuation as vice president, partly because 
of their differing views on the bank, and Calhoun assumed the senate seat 
vacated by Robert Hayne who became governor of Southern Carolina. It 
was former Secretary of State Martin Van Buren who eventually secured the 
Democratic Party’s nomination in Calhoun’s place. 


Jackson’s overwhelming election victory against National Republican 
candidate Henry Clay allowed him to focus on his campaign to destroy the 
Bank, which he and his supporters viewed as an inherently corrupt tool of 
large moneyed interests in and out of government. Appointing the 
cooperative Roger Taney as secretary of the treasury (after replacing two 
less malleable treasury secretaries), Jackson ceased depositing government 
funds in the Bank of the United States, instead diverting them to a series of 
so-called pet banks ({link]). Bank president Nicholas Biddle fought Jackson 
vociferously, but after years of debate in Congress and economic 
destabilization, the Bank’s charter expired in 1836. 
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This 1833 lithograph entitled The Downfall of Mother Bank applauds 
Jackson’s order for the removal of federal funds from the Bank of the 
United States. Jackson holds up an “Order for the Removal of the 
Public Money.” Nicholas Biddle (depicted with devil’s horns) and his 
supporters scatter as the bank building falls around them. 


The fall of the Bank of the United States coincided with another election 
year in 1836. Opposition to Jackson had converged around his supposedly 
imperial presidency, including his free use of the presidential veto, which 
appeared to threaten the powers of Congress. His detractors now called him 
King Andrew I ({link]), in ironic contrast with the democratic excitement 
that had accompanied his initial entry into office. Jackson, they argued, had 
contradicted the anti-aristocratic ideals of Jeffersonian America. 
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In this famous 1832 political cartoon entitled “King Andrew 
the First,” by an unknown artist, President Jackson is 
dressed in royal garb and holds a veto message in his hand 
while the Constitution lies in tatters at his feet. 


Remnants of the National Republican Party and the smaller Anti-Masonic 
Party merged with Calhoun’s southern supporters and others to form the 
Whig Party, so named because of its association with seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English anti-royalists. However, the Whigs remained a 
diffuse organization in 1836. Their slate of candidates, led by William 
Henry Harrison, failed to muster the strength to defeat Jackson’s chosen 
successor, Martin Van Buren. 


Van Buren and the Panic of 1837 


A talented politician once known as the “Little Magician,” Martin Van 
Buren was given little chance to establish a successful presidency. Shortly 
after he entered office, the national economy staggered under the so-called 
Panic of 1837. This catastrophe originated in the collapse of a land bubble 
and the subsequent failure of many of the banks to which Jackson had 
transferred funds once destined for the Bank of the United States. In 
response, Van Buren established an independent treasury and cut 
government expenditures, but to little avail—the economy entered a deep 
recession. This setback, combined with an ongoing and expensive military 
campaign to force the Seminole Indians out of Florida and condemnations 
of Van Buren’s allegedly extravagant White House lifestyle, doomed his 
chances for reelection in 1840. 


Whig candidate William Henry Harrison had first won fame as a general in 
the War of 1812. Even though his father was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, this son of the Virginia aristocracy secured election in 1840 
as a “hard cider” and “log cabin” man representative of common 
Americans. He fell ill and died only four weeks into his presidency, 
however, and was replaced by Vice President John Tyler, also known as 
“His Accidency.” Although an anti-Jacksonian, Tyler refused to align 
himself with the Whigs, who then felt betrayed and threw him out of the 
party. By the election of 1844, in which Democrat James K. Polk defeated 
Whig Henry Clay in Clay’s final bid for the presidency, the United States 
had settled firmly into a two-party system. The Democrats generally 


supported limited federal power, states’ rights, and slavery and its 
expansion, and opposed protective tariffs and federal spending on roads and 
canals (“internal improvements”). The Whigs generally supported greater 
expansive federal powers and economic nationalism of the American 
System, while the party split over slavery, with many of its northern 
members opposing the westward expansion of slavery. 


Manifest Destiny: Westward Expansion 


Americans’ rapid westward migration was changing the very nature of the 
United States. Building on the migration that had begun in earnest after the 
War of 1812, the Indian removals of the 1830s had cleared the way for 
further westward expansion in the South, while the former Louisiana 
Purchase territories were rapidly swallowed up by homesteaders. The term 
“Manifest Destiny,” which entered the language in the mid-1840s, 
suggested the United States had a divinely appointed mission to expand 
westward to the shores of the Pacific Ocean against any opposition. But this 
idea of destiny fueled another, divisive debate: as the country expanded, 
would slavery too? 


The first new phase in what would soon become a tidal wave of western 
expansion centered around Mexico and the territory of Texas. After winning 
independence from Spain in 1821, Mexico enticed white settlement in this 
region, which was populated by the Comanches. At first, Mexico welcomed 
American settlers if they became Mexican citizens, converted to 
Catholicism, and did not bring their slaves. Nine years later, because these 
stipulations were not being followed, the Mexican government outlawed 
further immigration from the United States, but to little effect. After a war 
for independence in 1835-1836 that began with the Mexican capture of a 
small Texan garrison at the Alamo and ended with the defeat and capture of 
Mexican president Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, white settlers established 
the independent Republic of Texas ([link]) (see the Sam Houston and Texas 
Independence Narrative). 


This 1903 painting by Robert Jenkins Onderdonk depicts a view of the 
defenders of the Alamo as making a heroic final stand. Davy Crockett, 
the famous frontiersman and politician who joined the Texans at the 
Alamo, is dressed in buckskin and using his rifle as a club. There are 
conflicting accounts as to whether Crockett died in a final stand or 
surrendered and was executed. How does this painting depict Manifest 
Destiny and the American West? 


Over the following years, Texans and southern political leaders campaigned 
stridently for the annexation of Texas to the United States. The Jackson and 
Van Buren administrations had hesitated to comply because of the sectional 
and political conflict it would produce, but Tyler was sympathetic. He 
pushed the issue in Congress despite opposition from John Quincy Adams, 
then serving in the House of Representatives, and resistance by other 
northerners and Whigs in Congress who saw annexation as a pretext for 
expanding slavery. In one of his last acts as president, Tyler pushed a joint 


resolution through Congress and signed the bill making Texas eligible for 
admission to the United States as a territory and then as a state, which it 
became in December 1845. Texan statehood became a flashpoint leading to 
the Mexican-American War of 1846—1848 that pushed the borders of the 
United States to California. 


Social and Religious Movements in the Second Great 
Awakening 


Even as the United States expanded outward, and inwardly debated the 
moral implications of the growing system of slavery, many of its people 
experienced a religious revival in what has come to be called the Second 
Great Awakening. Whereas eighteenth-century Calvinists had emphasized 
the inability of humans to overcome sin on their own accounts, a new order 
of preachers now argued the opposite, claiming that people could reject and 
overcome sin through direct action (see the Jedediah Burchard, Revivalist 
Sermon, 1835 Primary Source). 


Public missionaries of the Second Great Awakening preached emotionally 
and worked tirelessly to foster true repentance and conversion in dramatic 
public encounters called revivals. The birth or expansion of several 
religious denominations accompanied the Second Great Awakening, 
especially including Baptists and Methodists, whose preachers used these 
techniques for conversion. In 1830, at the age of 24 years, Joseph Smith 
published the Book of Mormon and established the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints in New York (see The Mormon Trail Narrative). 


Some movements took the ideals of the Second Great Awakening even 
further by attempting to create utopian communities that would herald a 
New Jerusalem of peace and brotherhood. One of these was the Oneida 
Community, which John Humphrey Noyes ((link]) founded in 1848 in New 
York. His followers, known as Perfectionists, eventually spread to other 
areas of the United States, especially New England, but their often- 
unconventional views on marriage and morality infuriated the mainstream 
communities amid which they settled. 


The Oneida 


community 
practiced 
“complex 
mattiage,” an 
institution in 
which every man 
was married to 
every woman, 
and vice versa. 
John Humphrey 
Noyes, shown in 
an 1896 image, 
encouraged this 
practice because 
he believed that 
God did not 
desire 
monogamy. 


Other utopian communities found inspiration in the ideas of 
transcendentalism. Drawing upon European Romanticism, the 
transcendentalists argued for the fundamental goodness of human nature 
and argued that free thought and life independent of mainstream society 
could bring individuals to higher states of being. The community of Brook 


Farm in Massachusetts, founded in 1841 by former Unitarian minister 
George Ripley, with the support of men like writers Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Charles A. Dana, sought to bring this concept to fruition through 
communal living that fostered the “thinking worker.” Like many other 
utopian or neo-utopian communities, however, Brook Farm folded after less 
than a decade in operation. 


Inspired by the Second Great Awakening, Revolutionary principles of 
equality, and Enlightenment humanitarianism, antebellum reformers sought 
to transform society by turning it away from sin and laying the foundations 
for a better or even utopian future. Individuals, often women, worked 
together in voluntary organizations dedicated to these reform efforts, which 
originated locally but grew to regional and wider importance and eventually 
swayed national policy. Although it violated the social norm of “separate 
spheres” for women to enter into politics and public life, the moral nature of 
antebellum reform gave women the opportunity to challenge this restriction 
on the grounds of bettering the lives of others. 


Growing Resistance to Slavery 


The most extreme examples of resistance to slavery occurred among 
African Americans. In 1829, free black David Walker published his Appeal 
to the Colored Citizens of the World, a radical pamphlet warning whites that 
blacks would revolt if the enslaved were not freed (see the David Walker, 
“An Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World,” 1829 Primary Source). 
He wrote, “your DESTRUCTION is at hand, and will be speedily 
consummated unless you REPENT.” On August 22 and 23, 1831, Nat 
Tumer’s Rebellion erupted in southeastern Virginia. Nat Turner was guided 
by his interpretation of biblical and religious ideals. He believed he had a 
divine mission of exacting vengeance against slaveholders and ushering in a 
new age of liberty. About sixty enslaved and free blacks in Southampton 
County traveled through several plantations and murdered and decapitated 
almost sixty white inhabitants, including forty-six women and children. 
White mobs and militia troops retaliated by massacring more than one 
hundred enslaved and free blacks, some of whom did not even participate in 
the rebellion. Turner eluded capture for several weeks until he was caught, 
tried, and hanged. The episode triggered an internal debate over slavery and 


emancipation in Virginia but mostly resulted in increases in slave patrols, 
tighter controls over the movement and meetings of enslaved persons, and 
restrictions on free blacks (see the Nat Turner’s Rebellion Narrative). 


The Second Great Awakening, Enlightenment ideas and the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence energized abolitionists who worked to end 
slavery. They used the same means as other social reformers, including 
voluntary organizations, religiously inspired emotional preaching, and 
aggressive proselytism to institute change. Here, too, women played a 
leading role. 


By this time, slavery had become a national issue of increasing importance, 
and one that threatened to destabilize the country even to the point of war. 
In 1831, William Lloyd Garrison helped stimulate the rise of the abolitionist 
movement by launching a newspaper called the Liberator, demanding the 
immediate emancipation of enslaved persons (reversing his previous 
support of gradual emancipation), and denouncing slavery as a national sin 
(see the William Lloyd Garrison’s War against Slavery Narrative). He 
argued the Constitution was a “covenant with death and an agreement with 
Hell” and opposed abolitionists participating in politics. In 1833, Garrison, 
wealthy New York philanthropists Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Wendell 
Phillips, and other abolitionist reformers founded the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York. 


Abolitionists formed hundreds of antislavery societies, traveled through the 
North and Midwest delivering speeches against slavery, petitioned Congress 
for an end to slavery, and wrote and distributed antislavery tracts in the 
North and South. Female abolitionists also joined the lecture circuit, wrote 
antislavery tracts, and started female antislavery societies. Famous female 
abolitionist speakers included New England Quaker reformers Lucretia 
Mott and Abby Kelley, and the South Carolina sisters Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké, who moved north. Many northerners were shocked by these female 
abolitionist speakers addressing mixed crowds and hurled objects at them or 
violently chased them off stages. Mott and Kelley later supported women’s 
suffrage and black suffrage (see the Sarah M. Grimké, Letters on the 
Equality of the Sexes and Condition of Women, 1837 Primary Source). 


African Americans were prominent abolitionists, and those former enslaved 
persons who spoke against the ills of slavery did so with special authority 
that made Garrison and others welcome them into the movement. Harriet 
Tubman had escaped from slavery and courageously made at least nineteen 
trips to the South to liberate enslaved persons. She was a key leader in the 
Underground Railroad, a network of people who helped runaway enslaved 
people escape through the north to freedom. Frederick Douglass had 
escaped from slavery to become a prominent speaker, author of three 
autobiographies describing his experiences, and publisher of the abolitionist 
newspaper North Star. He later broke with Garrison and read the 
Constitution as an antislavery document. Sojourner Truth was an 
antislavery activist who supported abolitionism and women’s rights in her 
speeches, the most famous of which was “Ain’t Ia Woman?” (see the 
Frederick Douglass’s Path to Freedom Narrative and the Frederick 
Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, 1845 Primary 
Source). 


All abolitionists concurred that slavery was a moral evil that needed to be 
outlawed, but there was a range of opinion as to whether it should happen 
immediately or gradually. Abolitionism provoked angry and sometimes 
violent reaction from southern and even northern defenders of a system they 
considered integral to the American way of life. Their disdain for female 
participation in abolitionism further promoted feelings of resentment. 


Northern mobs often reacted violently to the incendiary message and beat 
up or hurled rocks at male and female abolitionist speakers. On November 
7, 1837, an Illinois mob destroyed the presses of abolitionist Elijah Lovejoy 
and murdered him ([link]). In 1835, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
began mailing abolitionist tracts to prominent churchmen and government 
officials across the South. After angry mobs burned a consignment of 
abolitionist literature on the docks of Charleston, the Postmaster General 
ruled, with President Jackson’s support, that states had the right to deny 
transport of even federal mail. 


This wood engraving of unknown date depicts a mob burning 
abolitionist Elijah Lovejoy’s building. 


At the same time, abolitionists sent thousands of antislavery petitions to 
Congress, which infuriated southern representatives and took up an 
increasing proportion of legislative time. On May 26, 1836, southern 
Congressmen succeeded in their efforts to get the House of Representatives 
to introduce a “gag rule,” by which all antislavery petitions would be tabled 
automatically and ignored. John Quincy Adams immediately denounced the 
rule as unconstitutional in Congress, but it remained in place until, after 
years of campaigning, he succeeded in having it rescinded in 1844 (see the 
John Quincy_Adams and the Gag Rule Decision Point). 


Perhaps Adams’s most satisfying personal achievement, though, took place 
in the Amistad case. In the summer of 1839, a cargo of West Africans who 
had been sold as slaves in Havana, Cuba, revolted on the slave ship 
Amistad, killing the captain and crew and demanding to be returned to 
Africa. Subsequently captured by a U.S. ship and imprisoned in 


Connecticut, the enslaved men became the focus of a national and 
international dispute over their fate that went all the way to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. In January 1841, Adams took the case as a lawyer and 
delivered an impassioned nine-hour speech that convinced the justices to 
free the thirty surviving slaves and return them to Africa (see the John 
Quincy Adams and the Amistad Narrative). 


Social Reforms and Suffrage 


Antebellum reformers also targeted the inhumane conditions in prisons and 
asylums, institutions that focused on incarceration and punishment rather 
than rehabilitation. Horrified reformers such as Samuel Gridley Howe and 
Dorothea Dix campaigned for changes, including opportunities for 
education, recreation, and religious instruction for inmates. Through their 
efforts, especially in New England, several model prisons and asylums were 
constructed (see the Dorothea Dix, Memorial to the Legislation of 
Massachusetts, 1843 Primary Source). 


The drive for temperance (abstinence from alcohol) was another reforming 
movement that was established locally, often on the religious principles of 
the Second Great Awakening. Moreover, the average adult consumed more 
than seven gallons of liquor annually, and some men victimized their 
families by drinking all their wages away or abusing their wives and 
children. Reformers also supported temperance because they were 
influenced by xenophobia and associated heavy drinking with German and 
Irish immigrants in urban areas. The earliest societies for the promotion of 
abstinence from alcohol appeared in New England toward the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but their efforts accelerated in the 1830s, by which 
time there were thousands of local temperance societies throughout the 
United States, as well as the national American Society for the Promotion 
of Temperance. Often working in tandem with Methodist and other 
preachers who argued that individuals could choose to turn away from sin, 
temperance advocates held public events to convince more than one million 
adherents to abstain from alcohol and drink only water. By the 1840s, they 
had enacted numerous prohibition ordinances, from the county to the state 
level. 


These burgeoning movements for public welfare coincided with a renewed 
interest in public education. George Washington, believing that an educated 
electorate was a fundamental underpinning of American democracy, had 
provided financial support to private educational foundations. Thomas 
Jefferson had even proposed a system of government-funded public 
education in Virginia. In 1837-1838, Secretary Horace Mann ([link]) of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education succeeded in fostering the common 
public school movement. By creating common public schools funded from 
local taxes, Mann and his followers across the United States believed they 
could establish a system of universal secular education that would not just 
buttress the political system but help ensure social harmony. Although this 
vision for national education was never fully realized, its long-term effects 
were transformative. 
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A broad movement for women’s suffrage emerged out of women’s diligent 
efforts in other antebellum reform movements. Women reformers were 
banned from participating in the 1840 World Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London; they began advocating for equal rights for women. Abolitionist 
leaders Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton ([link]) initiated the 
national process by convening the first women’s rights convention in the 
United States, held in Seneca Falls, New York, in July 1848. Some two 
hundred women attended the convention’s first day; on the next day, men, 
including abolitionist icon Frederick Douglass, attended and merged their 
causes into one campaign to transform the place of women in U.S. society. 
In their Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions (commonly called the 
“Declaration of Sentiments”), the convention’s participants appealed to the 
natural and civil rights of women by drawing close parallels to the 
Declaration of Independence (see the Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the 
Struggle for Women’s Suffrage Narrative). 


(b) 


(a) Lucretia Mott and (b) Elizabeth Cady Stanton were pioneers in 
women’s rights efforts in the United States, writing the Declaration of 
Sentiments and starting a series of women’s rights conventions. 


The Seneca Falls Convention of 1848in some ways may be seen as a 
culmination of the democratization of politics that symbolically began with 
the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828. But the road ahead remained 
unclear. Although the American political system had settled into a two- 
party system that endures to this day, westward expansion and conflict with 
American Indians and possibly foreign powers, combined with rapidly 
escalating tensions over public morality, popular rights, and especially the 
institution of slavery, increasingly threatened to tear the United States apart. 
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By 1828, suffrage expanded to include more white men, and reforms 

—male, female, black, and white—were inspired to improve society. 

The country continued to grow, as did sectional divisions within the 
republic. 
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Explain how the Second Great Awakening and antebellum social 
reform movements influenced and reinforced each other. 
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Explain how the election of 1828 signaled a change in U.S. national 
politics. 
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Explain why settlers moved to Texas during the 1820s and into the 
1830s and how this migration affected the United States. 
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Explain how the role of women influenced social reform in the United 
States during the 1830s and 1840s. 
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The Nullification Crisis 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Julie Silverbrook, iCivics 


The Nullification Crisis of 1832-1833 began with the passage of the Tariff 
of 1828—better known as the Tariff of Abominations—which sought to 
protect industrial products from competition with foreign imports. Tariffs 
are taxes levied on imports and are designed to artificially increase the 
prices of foreign goods to give a competitive advantage to domestic 
industries that make the same goods. The Tariff of 1828 was passed in 
response to the lobbying of northern manufacturers, who argued that they 
needed protection from British competition to expand infant U.S. industries. 
These manufacturers and their political allies argued that without a 
protective tariff, and an independent industry, the United States would 
always remain in a colonial relationship with Europe. To them, competition 
was about much more than boosting the profits of northern entrepreneurs; it 
was a necessary measure to secure the independence and prosperity of the 
nation. 


Protective tariffs were not a new invention. The first one was passed in 
1789 and placed a 5 percent tax on most imported goods. Congress’s power 
to pass tariffs is based on Article I, Section 8, Clauses 1 and 3 of the U.S. 
Constitution, which provide the following: “The Congress shall have Power 
To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises, to pay the Debts and 
provide for the common Defence and general Welfare of the United States,” 
and “The Congress shall have Power . . . To regulate Commerce with 
foreign Nations.” 


Although protective tariffs were not new, the high tariff rates were. The rate 
under the Tariff of 1828 was nearly 49 percent. This was a boon for 
northern manufacturers but a burden for consumers as well as southern 
plantation owners, who were largely uninvolved with the domestic 
manufacturing industry. Southern planters were dependent on European 
trade and concerned about the negative impact of a high tariff on their 
ability to buy and sell goods. This concern was compounded by the drop in 
cotton prices throughout the 1820s as a result of the financial panic of 1819. 
Still reeling from the agricultural depression, Southerners feared the tariff 
would make the situation worse by raising the cost of manufactured goods 
purchased by farmers and planters and provoking retaliatory European 
tariffs that would lower foreign demand for their agricultural exports to 
other nations. 


Despite fierce political opposition to the tariff bill, President John Quincy 
Adams signed it into law. In doing so, he paved the way for Andrew 
Jackson to win the 1828 presidential election. Vice President John C. 
Calhoun ([link]) of South Carolina published the South Carolina Exposition 
and Protest, responding to the 1828 tariff and setting forth arguments in 
favor of state nullification of federal laws. Calhoun asserted states had the 
right to decide on the constitutionality of protective tariffs and to reject 
federal laws within their borders. He viewed the United States as a 
partnership of sovereign states, in which the federal government acted as an 
agent to achieve ends narrowly defined in the Constitution. For Calhoun, 
therefore, sovereignty originated in the states, and because of this, the states 
retained the right to act in their own best interests, even if that meant 
superseding federal law. 
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(a) (b) 


(a) John Calhoun penned (b) the South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest, protesting the Tariff of 1828 and stating Calhoun’s doctrine of 
nullification, influenced by the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. 


Calhoun’s vision of the United States was more closely aligned with the 
concept of state sovereignty set out in the Articles of Confederation than 
with the U.S. Constitution, but his argument for nullification was not 
entirely unprecedented. In response to the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson had drafted the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, which declared these laws unconstitutional and 
called on other states to do the same. At that time, the case of Marbury v. 
Madison (1803), in which the Supreme Court claimed the power of judicial 
review to strike down unconstitutional laws, was still in the future. 
Jefferson and Madison accepted the premise that the federal Constitution 
was a compact among the states and that states, as parties to that compact, 


have a right and duty to interpret and enforce its terms. So when an act is 
unconstitutional, as Madison, Jefferson, and their allies believed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts were, the states could use their power to protect citizens 
from the federal government. But while Jefferson and Madison believed 
states should act together to protect their residents from unconstitutional 
laws, Calhoun believed individual states could act alone. 


Calhoun’s ideas about nullification became better known when his fellow 
South Carolinian, Senator Robert Hayne, defended Calhoun’s ideology in a 
series of celebrated debates with Massachusetts Senator Daniel Webster 
({link]). On one side were Hayne and Calhoun. On the other was Webster, 
who pointed to the Constitution’s Supremacy clause in Article VI of the 
Constitution: “This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof . . . shall be the Supreme Law of the 
Land.” Webster believed the federal courts, not the states, were the 
appropriate venue for deciding disputes over the constitutional validity of 
legislation. For him, the country would be returned to the problematic 
system of government it experienced under the Articles of Confederation if 
the doctrine of state nullification were accepted. 


Massachusetts 
statesman Daniel 
Webster, shown 

in an undated 

photograph, 
cemented his 


position as the 
chief spokesman 
for the national 
Union through 
the Webster- 
Hayne debates. 


Andrew Jackson, a slaveowner with southern loyalties and a proponent of 
States’ rights, inherited the struggle over the Tariff of 1828 when he was 
elected president. He had strong feelings about state nullification, which he 
expressed in an official proclamation against nullification: “Disunion by 
armed force is treason.” The president had a constitutional duty to execute 
federal law and was not going to allow the states to impede it. 


In response to the looming political battle and in an effort to appease 
Southerners, Congress passed the Tariff of 1832, lowering the 1828 rates 
but maintaining a rate that was still highly protectionist. The newly elected 
South Carolina legislature responded by calling for a state nullification 
convention. On November 24, 1832, the convention met and passed the 
Ordinance of Nullification, which stated the protective tariffs were 
“unauthorized by the Constitution of the United States .. . and are null and 
void.” The convention ordered all state officials to declare that they would 
“obey, execute, and enforce” the Nullification Ordinance or face removal 
from office. South Carolina courts were to ignore Supreme Court decisions 
on the constitutionality of tariffs and the following warning was delivered 
to President Jackson: 


We, the People of South Carolina... are determined to maintain 
this, our Ordinance and Declaration, at every hazard, do further 
Declare, that we will not submit to the application of Force, on 
the part of the Federal Government, to reduce this State to 
obedience; but that we will consider the passage, by Congress, of 
any act... to coerce the State . . . as inconsistent with the longer 
continuance of South Carolina in the Union. 


South Carolina, therefore, was threatening not only to openly defy the 
federal government but also to put up armed resistance and possibly secede. 
President Jackson responded with his own proclamation regarding 
nullification, in which he stated: 


The Constitution of the United States . . . forms a government, 
not a league. . . . The power to annul a law of the United States, 
assumed by one State, [is] incompatible with the existence of the 
Union, contradicted expressly by the letter of the Constitution, 
unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent with every great principle 
on which it was founded, and destructive of the great object for 
which it was formed. 


On December 17, 1832, one week after issuing his proclamation, Jackson 
told Secretary of War Lewis Cass, “We must be prepared to act with 
promptness and crush the monster in its cradle before it matures to 
manhood. We must be prepared for the crisis.” At the same time, the new 
South Carolina governor, Robert Hayne, whose former Senate seat was now 
occupied by John C. Calhoun and who had resigned as Jackson’s vice 
president ({link]), was mobilizing men and arms to defend the state’s 
sovereignty. 
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South Carolina’s ordinance was to take effect on February 1, 1833. With 
that deadline on the horizon, Jackson urged Congress to pass the Force Bill, 
giving him the authority to enforce the federal tariff via the military. While 
he was ramping up the conflict with the Force Bill proposal on the one 
hand, Jackson was attempting to defuse the situation on the other by 
advocating rapid tariff reduction. Congress also recognized the political 
wisdom of lowering tariff levels. Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky 
introduced a series of bills that sought to avert violence over the crisis. He 
engineered the Compromise Tariff of 1833; it stipulated that protectionism 
would be ended by 1842 via reduction on import taxes. The Compromise 
Tariff of 1833 was balanced by the passage of the Force Bill, which gave 
the president congressional approval for using military force to enforce 
federal laws. The Force Act was the sword to the Compromise Tariff’s olive 
branch, as Henry Clay stated. Although the compromise ultimately gave 
South Carolina some of what it wanted with a reduced tariff, it also 
reinforced that the federal government would not tolerate state nullification. 


The Nullification Crisis had serious long-term repercussions and ultimately 
laid the ideological and political groundwork for the secession of southern 
states thirty years later. Sectional differences and the inability to find a 
long-term compromise over the issue of slavery and its expansion then 
erupted into open warfare and tore the Union apart. 
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Problem: 


Explain how the Nullification Crisis was relevant to the Civil War. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze changes in the relationship between the North and South as a 
result of the Nullification Crisis 1832—1833. 
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The Mormon Trail 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various reform movements developed and 
expanded from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bradley J. Birzer, Hillsdale College 


Massive religious revivalism along the Erie Canal in the 1820s earned the 
area the name “burned-over district,” which meant that it was a place of 
fervent religious conversion during the Second Great Awakening. Myriad 
new Christian denominations had formed out of the revivalism of the 
Second Great Awakening. Mormonism was one such denomination and it 
flourished. 


Vermont-born Joseph Smith (1805-1844) officially founded the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, better known as the Mormon Church, 
in western New York in 1830. The fourth of nine children in a religious 
family, the charismatic Smith regularly read the Bible and attended 
religious revivals. In his late teens, he found the number of competing 
denominations frustrating, especially as he watched his parents attempt to 
choose one. In 1820, Smith claimed that while praying one night, he was 
visited by God the Father and Jesus Christ. They told Smith that 
Christianity had been in apostasy (i.e., a falling away from the faith) since 
the last of Christ’s twelve apostles had died, and that he was to rebuild the 
Christian religion on earth. Smith thought there must be at least twelve 
disciples (apostles) at all times. 


According to Smith, in 1823, an angel by the name of Moroni appeared to 
him and revealed Golden Tablets written in “reformed Egyptian”; however, 
he did not possess the tablets until September 1827, after he had married 
and started farming in Manchester, New York. Smith reported that he used 


“seer stones” to interpret the text, translating the tablets over two years, 
from 1828 to 1829, dictating the result to his wife and several others. When 
he had finished the translation, he said, John the Baptist appeared and 
baptized him. Published in 1830, the massive Book of Mormon provided the 
basis for a distinctive new American religion ((Llink]). 
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This printing of the Book of Mormon was done in Deseret, an English- 

language spelling reform developed by the early Mormon church, and 

included an alphabet chart. Although heavily promoted by the church, 
it was widely regarded as a failure and was rarely used after 1869. 


According to Mormon belief, after the fall of the ancient Tower of Babel, a 
group called Jaredites traveled from Mesopotamia to the western 


hemisphere by boat. In 600 B.C., following their lead, a man named Lehi 
led a group of Israelites to the Americas. Lehi had two sons, Nephi and 
Laman. The followers of Nephi (the Nephites) worshiped God, creating 
great civilizations such as the Olmecs, the Mayans, the Incas, and the 
Mound builders. However, Laman and his followers forgot God. 


Mormons also believe that in 421 A.D., a huge battle occurred between the 
Nephites (who had become corrupt) and the Lamanites. The Lamanites won 
that battle, at Hill Cumorah in what is now upstate New York. Only two 
Nephites survived, Mormon and Moroni. Joseph Smith believed that 
Mormon wrote the story—that is, the Nephites’ one thousand—year history 
—on the golden tablets Smith said he translated in the late1820s. 


On April 6, 1830, Smith gathered a few followers together in Fayette, New 
York. There he organized the Church of Christ, later called the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The church included a lay priesthood of 
adult men. 


In 1831, Smith and several hundred followers moved to Kirtland Mills in 
the Western Reserve of Ohio. Kirtland became the official headquarters of 
the Latter-day Saints, or Mormons. Under the “law of consecration,” they 
lived communally, donating all property to Smith. Church members 
received goods according to individual needs, giving surpluses back to the 
Church. 


With success in Kirtland, Smith began construction of a temple there, which 
was completed in 1836. The tide soon turned against him, however. Like 
many banks in the Panic of 1837, the Mormon bank in Kirtland declared 
bankruptcy. Among many of the saints, as the Mormons were called, 
support for the church collapsed along with their economic security. At the 
same time, rumors that Smith had introduced polygamy resulted in 
widespread disaffection among the saints. Fearing violence and angry 
creditors, Smith and the remaining loyal saints fled to northwestern 
Missouri, to a town called Far West. Conflicts soon resurfaced and quickly 
turned violent. One Mormon spoke openly: 


Our rights shall no more be trampled on with impunity. The man 
or the set of men who attempts it does it at the expense of their 
lives. That mob that comes on us to disturb us, it shall be between 
us and them a war of extermination, for we will follow them till 
the last drop of their blood is spilled, or else they will have to 
exterminate us. 


The Mormons drilled their armed militias openly. When violence between 
them and non-Mormons became open, Missouri’s governor ordered the 
Mormons to leave the state, announcing the “Mormons must be treated as 
enemies and must be exterminated or driven from the state, if necessary, for 
the public peace.” The Mormons, now numbering in the thousands, fled 
Missouri. 


Unfamiliar with Indian country in the West, Smith purchased land on the 
Mississippi River, north of Quincy, Illinois, in 1839. He named the new 
settlement Nauvoo ((link]). The Mormons fared very well there, with 
prosperity seemingly theirs for the taking. Within about five years, Nauvoo 
had become the largest town in Illinois, with more than ten thousand 
people. Smith was at the pinnacle of his career as a prophet. Unwisely, 
however, he asked the state legislature to declare Nauvoo a free territory, 
not subject to Illinois state government. He also nullified any legislation 
from the state that he disliked, and Nauvoo’s city ordinances allowed the 
imprisonment of anyone who spoke against the Mormon church. When a 
local newspaper owned by disaffected Mormons challenged Smith’s 
authority, pro-Smith forces destroyed the press and chased the editors out of 
town. 


This daguerreotype of the Nauvoo Temple was made in the 
1840s, shortly after the Illinois town was settled. 


Illinois’s governor placed Smith and his brother Hyrum in jail on charges of 
arson, treason, and polygamy. On June 27, 1844, a mob stormed the jail and 
killed Smith and his brother. 


Brigham Young, president of the twelve Mormon apostles who were the 
leading authorities of the church, took charge. Under his direction, the 
Mormons decided they needed to move beyond the Rockies, beyond U.S. 
control, to protect themselves. In June 1846, the twelve thousand Mormons 
began their long trek to the West, divided into parties of one hundred so 
they could move relatively quickly. Six hundred died. The rest spent the 
winter of 1846-4187 camped on the banks of the Missouri River in Indian 
territory at a place simply called Winter Quarters, near today’s Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


In April 1847, Young led a small group of 146 called the Pioneer Band to 
pave the way further west while the rest of the Mormons remained at 
Winter Quarters. The Pioneer Band followed the Oregon Trail to Fort 
Bridger but stayed on the north side of the Platte River to avoid Missourians 
traveling to Oregon on the south side. They enforced a rigid discipline 
throughout the trek—prayers at five in the morning, departure at seven for a 
twenty-mile march, a nightly wagon corral, evening prayers, and bed at 
nine. When they told mountain man Jim Bridger they wanted to settle in the 
desert-like Great Basin, he laughed at them. 


Young and the Pioneer Band arrived at the overlook of what became Salt 
Lake City on July 24, 1847. They immediately began to irrigate the desert, 
which was no easy feat. Thousands of Mormons were waiting for Young to 
return and had taken temporary jobs to support themselves. He headed back 
east to get ready for the 1848 migration bringing the rest of the Mormons to 
Salt Lake City. 


Despite the suffering Mormons endured during their first few years in the 
Great Basin, they not only survived but prospered. Their first and second 
winters in Utah were truly a starving time. But with tenacity and 
determination, they overcame the hardships of weather and environment 
and built Salt Lake City, one of the best-planned cities in the country, 
featuring wide avenues, large yards for big gardens, and irrigation running 
down every street ((link]). In essence a theocracy (i.e., a government ruled 
by priests or religious authorities), in its early years the church supervised 
all aspects of life in what Joseph Smith called a theodemocracy. Church 
leaders and political leaders were one and the same. The church owned 


sugar beet factories, mining smelters, general stores, sugar and textile 
factories, and a bank and life insurance company, all of which employed the 
masses of Mormon emigrants. Tithing (i.e., the donating of 10 percent of all 
income to the church), communalism, tight religious bonds, and social unity 
made the Mormon establishment in the Great Basin an alternative to typical 
Western settlements. Every aspect of Mormon history and the trek west 
became part of a distinctive and tightly knit culture. 
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This map of Salt Lake City in 1860 shows the meticulous detail put 
into its planning. 


The California Gold Rush brought an economic bonanza to Mormon 
suppliers, who set up highly profitable shops to sell goods to people going 
West. Most important, gold rushers brought in hard currency. The Gold 


Rush also brought to Salt Lake City the first sizeable groups of non- 
Mormon settlers, known as Gentiles. 


After arriving in Utah, the Mormons set about creating the Deseret empire, 
a provisional state they hoped would be incorporated into the United States. 
As part of the expansion effort, Young created a system of missions to the 
East Coast, England, and continental Europe, targeting the poor and telling 
them of free land and prosperity in the West. These missions proved very 
successful. About three thousand converts arrived each year. By 1860, some 
forty thousand Mormons populated the Great Basin. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how, through their experiences, the Mormons displayed 
characteristics considered unique to the American national character. 
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Problem: 


Explain how the Second Great Awakening influenced Joseph Smith. 
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The Trail of Tears 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why American foreign policy developed and 
expanded over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The technological innovations of the cotton gin and weaving looms in early 
factories in Great Britain and New England led to the mass production of 
manufactured textiles. The worldwide demand for cotton soared, and the 
American South provided almost half that cotton, amounting to 400 million 
pounds by the 1820s. Southern planters and farmers had an insatiable desire 
for land on which they and their enslaved workers grew the lucrative crop. 
Tens of thousands of white southerners and their enslaved workers moved 
into Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. The owners were 
guided by the idea of Manifest Destiny and believed they had a right to land 
that was supposedly unimproved by American Indians. 


However, members of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole nations lived on those lands in the Southeast. Whites called them 
the “Five Civilized Tribes” because they had adopted some of the cultural 
ways of whites, such as by using whites’ methods of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, wearing whites’ style of clothing, and attending English- 
speaking missionary schools. The Cherokee leader Sequoyah created a 
syllabary to write down stories from the Cherokee oral tradition, and the 
Cherokee adopted a republican constitution with a bicameral legislature and 
three branches of government. Still, the tribes were split over whether to 
follow this policy of cultural assimilation in which they gave up their 
traditional ways of living. They were also deeply divided over whether to 
cede land to whites after the War of 1812. Several treaties were made 


ceding tens of millions of acres in the southeastern states when Andrew 
Jackson and other negotiators appealed to those Indians who wanted to sell. 


During the 1820s, Jackson and many southemers in Congress and state 
governments embraced a policy of removal of the American Indians living 
in the Southeast to west of the Mississippi River. Settlers and land 
speculators pressured all levels of government to support removal. The 
congressional House Committee on Indian Affairs considered a removal bill 
in 1825, but it died in committee. The removal policy coincided with 
proposals for a giant Indian reservation that would comprise different tribes. 
These also failed. 


Jackson was another prominent supporter of Indian removal in the 1820s. 
He had fought in several battles against American Indians in the Southeast 
during and after the War of 1812. He also served as a treaty commissioner 
and persuaded tribes to surrender millions of acres of land. He and the 
southerners who later formed the nucleus of the emerging Democratic Party 
advocated removal. 


In his first inaugural address as president in 1829, Jackson vaguely 
promised “to observe toward the Indian tribes within our limits a just and 
liberal policy.” In his annual message to Congress that December, he 
summarized government policy much more extensively. Despite his view 
that the southeastern Indian nations had “made some progress in the arts of 
civilized life,” Jackson said, “I suggest for your consideration the propriety 
of setting apart an ample district west of the Mississippi, and without the 
limits of any state or territory now formed, to be guaranteed to the Indian 
tribes as long as they shall occupy it, each tribe having a distinct control 
over the portion designated for its use.” Removal to the West, he argued, 
was actually beneficial to “preserve this much-injured race.” 


In February and March 1830, the debate in Congress over the Indian 
removal bill was acrimonious. Mostly northermners, influenced by the ideals 
of justice and Christian morals, submitted hundreds of petitions protesting 
the removal. New Jersey Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen delivered a three- 
day speech excoriating the removal policy as a violation of federal treaties 
and “oppressive encroachments upon the sacred privileges of our Indian 
neighbors.” Georgia Senator John Forsyth retorted by defending removal as 


a matter of states’ rights and declared that American Indians would be 
better off on western hunting grounds. The bill narrowly passed by a vote of 
28 to 19 in the Senate and 102 to 97 in the House. Jackson signed it into 
law in late May. The act provided for voluntary removal to lands held by 
Indians in perpetuity west of the Mississippi provided they surrendered 
lands to the east. The federal government promised provisions and 
protection during the journey to the west. 


The Choctaws were the first to sign a removal treaty in September, and 
some of the tribe began emigrating during a terrible winter without federal 
troops or adequate provisions. Hundreds perished during the journey, and 
the survivors straggled to their destination in small groups. 


In the icy winter chill of a December day in 1831, French chronicler Alexis 
de Tocqueville ([{link]) was present to witness the forlorn and destitute 
Choctaw cross the partially frozen Mississippi River. Tocqueville looked 
upon the injustice with mixed disgust and pity. Though he had come to the 
United States ostensibly to study its prison system, he had spent the 
majority of his time, instead, studying his real passion: the functions and 
trappings of the institutions of the first modern republic, which he believed 
represented the future of humanity. But the coerced removal of entire 
American Indian nations and the denial of their natural rights contradicted 
the ideals of American democracy. Tocqueville believed “the Indian race 
[was] doomed to perish.” 


He described the scene: 


At the end of the year 1831, whilst I was on the left bank of the 
Mississippi at a place named by Europeans, Memphis, there 
arrived a numerous band of Choctaws (or Chactas, as they are 
called by the French in Louisiana). These savages had left their 
country, and were endeavoring to gain the right bank of the 
Mississippi, where they hoped to find an asylum which had been 
promised them by the American government. It was then the 
middle of winter, and the cold was unusually severe; the snow 
had frozen hard upon the ground, and the river was drifting huge 
masses of ice. The Indians had their families with them; and they 


brought in their train the wounded and sick, with children newly 
born, and old men upon the verge of death. They possessed 
neither tents nor wagons, but only their arms and some 
provisions. I saw 373 Tocqueville them embark to pass the 
mighty river, and never will that solemn spectacle fade from my 
remembrance. No cry, no sob was heard amongst the assembled 
crowd; all were silent. Their calamities were of ancient date, and 
they knew them to be irremediable. The Indians had all stepped 
into the bark which was to carry them across, but their dogs 
remained upon the bank. As soon as these animals perceived that 
their masters were finally leaving the shore, they set up a dismal 
howl, and, plunging all together into the icy waters of the 
Mississippi, they swam after the boat. 


Alexis de 
Tocqueville, 
shown in an 1850 
oil portrait by 
Théodore 
Chassériau, 
traveled 
extensively 
throughout the 
United States 


during the early 
days of the 
republic while 
writing his 
famous book 
Democracy in 
America. 


Federal troops and private companies helped more than nine thousand 
Choctaws settle in Indian Territory by 1833 ({link]). However, the summers 
of 1832 and 1833 saw devastating outbreaks of cholera among the 
Choctaws. Thousands of them perished from the disease. 
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This map shows the removal of the so-called Five Civilized Tribes 
from their homelands. 


The other nations followed the Choctaws to the Indian Territory in the West 
throughout the 1830s and early 1840s. Secretary of War Lewis Cass was 
responsible for providing military protection and ensuring the tribes had 
adequate provisions and medical care through federal troops or private 
contractors. The Chickasaws decided to sign a treaty in 1832, and more 
than six thousand of the tribe emigrated by 1838. The Creeks resisted for a 
few more years, but the encroachment of an estimated ten thousand white 
settlers seeking land and gold without much hindrance from the federal 
government persuaded the Creeks to sign a treaty in 1834. When violence 
erupted in what were termed the First and Second Creek Wars, federal 
troops subdued the Creeks and forcibly removed three thousand of them, 
followed by thousands of others. By 1838, thousands of Creeks had died 
during removal. 


The Cherokee stayed in Georgia and were harassed by the state government 
and private citizens who wanted their land. Chief John Ross refused to sign 
a removal treaty, but other chiefs were more willing and signed the Treaty 
of New Echota. Writer Ralph Waldo Emerson and Texan Sam Houston 
were among those who publicly denounced the treaty as a miscarriage of 
justice. It passed by a single vote in the Senate. In the fall of 1838 and the 
harsh winter that followed during the presidency of Martin Van Buren, the 
Cherokee were forcibly removed by federal troops. Private companies 
failed to deliver food and supplies, and about four thousand Cherokee died 
of starvation and disease during the journey along the “Trail of Tears.” 


The Seminoles were victims of a fraudulent treaty some of the chiefs signed 
in 1832, so most the nation refused to leave Florida. A Creek named 
Osceola led a band of warriors who attacked and killed more than one 
hundred U.S. troops to start the Second Seminole War in December 1835. 
The two sides engaged in several battles, though the Seminoles retreated to 
the nearly impenetrable swamps of the Everglades from which they 
launched raids on neighboring forts. The war lasted several years, with 
more than one thousand casualties on each side from the fighting and 
diseases such as malaria. The U.S. Army fought bitterly to remove 


approximately four thousand Seminoles by force, but a truce was signed in 
1842, allowing about five hundred to remain. 


Within the first few years of arrival in what is now Oklahoma, the resettled 
American Indian population was decimated by cholera, malaria, smallpox, 
and influenza. “We did not visit a house, wigwam, or camp,” wrote a 
distressed missionary, “where we did not find more or less sickness, and in 
most instances the whole family were prostrated by disease. Great numbers 
of them have died.” The sickness hit the children hardest, and child death 
rates soared. 


With similar results, the U.S. government forcibly removed the Chickasaw, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole ({link]). Twice, the Cherokee took their 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court. In Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831), 
Marshall’s court ruled that the Cherokee constituted a “domestic dependent 
nation” and therefore had no standing to challenge Georgia’s sovereignty 
within Cherokee lands. A year later, in Worcester v. Georgia (1832), the 
Marshall court ruled in the favor of the Cherokee, noting that Georgia, as a 
state, had no jurisdiction over independent and sovereign Indian nations. 
The Court thereby invalidated the Georgia laws claiming Cherokee lands 
because they were protected by federal treaty and the Commerce Clause of 
Article I, section 8. 


The five American Indian nations of the southeast were dispossessed of 
their lands by white settlers and speculators, state governments, and the 
federal government. The treaties they had made respecting their lands were 
superseded by new treaties endorsing the idea of Indian removal and 
resettlement west of the Mississippi, supposedly forever. Nevertheless, 
within a few decades, the pressure of continued American migration to the 
West resulted in a series of Indian wars and additional injustices. 


Ocmulgee National Monument 


At their peak, the Creek nation controlled land in the 
present-day states of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. By 
1836, most Creek had either relocated voluntarily or were 


forced to move to Indian Territory, as shown in a modern 
artist’s rendition of the Creek relocation. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Explain Andrew Jackson’s words and actions related to American 
Indians. 
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Explain how the U.S. government failed to protect American Indians 
during the 1820s—1840s. 
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William Lloyd Garrison’s War against Slavery 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various reform movements developed and 
expanded from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


During a cold Boston night in March 1828, William Lloyd Garrison 
({link]), then the twenty-three-year-old editor of the National Philanthropist 
newspaper, dined at Reverend William Collier’s boardinghouse. Garrison 
enjoyed a good dinner with a guest, Benjamin Lundy; no alcohol was 
served because all had taken a temperance pledge not to drink. Lundy was 
also a Quaker antislavery reformer and editor of the periodical Genius of 
Universal Emancipation. 


William Lloyd 
Garrison, 
pictured here 


around the time 
of the Civil War, 
became a leading 
abolitionist with 
the help of 
Benjamin Lundy. 


Over many hours of conversation, Garrison, a social reformer and devout 
evangelical Christian influenced by the Second Great Awakening, was 
impressed by Lundy. Garrison shared Lundy’s belief in abolition, but Lundy 
took a more radical approach, demanding immediate abolition. During a 
stint as editor for a partisan Vermont newspaper called Journal of the Times, 
Garrison had promoted the “gradual emancipation of every slave in the 
republic” and the “transportation of such liberated slaves and free colored 
peoples as are desirous of emigrating to a more genial [climate]” in Africa. 
These ideas were part of a popular movement organized around the efforts 
of the American Colonization Society, started in 1817 and supported for 
humanitarian reasons by James Madison, John Marshall, Henry Clay, and 
Daniel Webster. Indeed, Garrison thought upholding the doctrine of gradual 
emancipation and colonization based upon “wisdom and humanity” was the 
“duty of every patriot and Christian,” and that immediate emancipation was 
“most assuredly out of the question.” 


At one point in the dinner with Garrison, Lundy declared in animated 
fashion, “I shall not hesitate to call things by their proper names, nor yet 
refrain from speaking the truth.” Under Lundy’s influence, Garrison 
changed his views about slavery and even the course of his life, becoming 
the nation’s leading proponent of immediate and uncompromising 
abolitionism, or the end of slavery, a role he undertook for more than thirty 
years. In fact, Garrison wrote, “I feel that I owe everything instrumentally 
and under God, to Benjamin Lundy.” 


Under Lundy’s influence, Garrison became an antislavery activist. Among 
other activities, he collected signatures on antislavery petitions and sent 
them to Congress. Over the next few years, Representative (and former 


president) John Quincy Adams launched a moral crusade by fighting for 
Congress to consider thousands of petitions after southerners instituted a 
gag rule that prevented them from coming to the floor of the chamber. 


On July 4, 1829, Garrison walked six blocks from his rooming house to 
Park Street Church in Boston to deliver an Independence Day oration. He 
used the patriotic occasion to point out that slavery conflicted with 
America’s most cherished ideals of liberty, equality, and self-government. 
Free and enslaved African Americans “possess the same inherent and 
inalienable rights as ours,” he thundered from the pulpit. He called slavery a 
“national sin” and advocated the gradual emancipation of enslaved persons. 


Garrison then accepted Lundy’s offer to move to Baltimore and take over 
publication of the antislavery newspaper Genius of Universal Emancipation 
({link]). Lundy had persuaded Garrison to alter his views and support 
immediate emancipation and equal rights in the United States (instead of 
colonization) as a moral imperative. Garrison now believed that if slavery, 
indeed, were sinful, it needed to be expunged instantly from the United 
States. Witnessing the horrors of the slave markets in Baltimore only 
reinforced his views. 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EXIANCIPATION, 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, WASHINGTON, D.C. aT $100 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
“We hold these truths to beself-evident; that allen are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness.” — Declaration of Independence. 
No, 12. Vor. LT. Trirp Serres.) OCTOBER, 1833. Wuo1.e Number 288, Vor. XI 
_ - - — ee — _ $$$ 


This October 1833 nameplate from the antislavery newspaper Genius 
of Universal Emancipation features a quote from the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Garrison’s stance on slavery became increasingly uncompromising. When a 
slave trader warned him to be more moderate, Garrison responded, 
“Delicacy is not to be counselled. Slavery is a monster, and must be treated 


as such.” His written attacks on other slave traders in the port city as 
“highway robbers and murderers” led to an indictment for libel, for which 
he served a jail term from April to June 1830. He was unapologetic and 
said, “My pen cannot remain idle, nor my voice be suppressed, nor my 
heart cease to bleed, while two millions of my fellow beings wear the 
shackles of slavery in my own guilty country.” 


Garrison and Lundy had a falling out, however, after the jail sentence and 
its unfavorable publicity. Garrison considered his future to be in newspapers 
and decided to move back to Boston that autumn because he thought many 
of the ministers and public figures there would be more receptive to his 
message. He won over several supporters in a series of antislavery 
speeches. Indeed, he soon received financial backing and launched a new 
newspaper, The Liberator, dedicated to abolitionist principles ({link]). 
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The masthead of Garrison’s new newspaper, The Liberator, featured a 
Christ-like figure at its center saying, “I come to break the bonds of the 
oppressor!” 


The inaugural edition of The Liberator was published on January 1, 1831, 
and plainly laid out Garrison’s antislavery views. Garrison appealed to 
Founding principles when he asserted that he would “lift up the standard of 
emancipation in the eyes of the nation, within sight of Bunker Hill and in 
the birth place of liberty.” He then publicly apologized for his own previous 
“unreflecting” support for the “popular but pernicious doctrine of gradual 


abolition.” He stated, “I seize this opportunity to make a full and 
unequivocal recantation and thus publicly ask pardon of my God, of my 
country, and of my brethren the poor slaves, for having uttered a sentiment 
so full of timidity, injustice, and absurdity.” He had altered his views 
considerably and now identified with those who urged the immediate 
freeing of enslaved persons. 


The very first issue demonstrated Garrison’s uncompromising stance. “I 
will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to think or speak, or write, with moderation. No! No! Tell a 
man whose house is on fire to give a moderate alarm . . . but urge me not to 
use moderation in a cause like the present.” He demonstrated his 
identification with his righteous cause when he finished: “I am in earnest—I 
will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch— 
AND I WILL BE HEARD.” 


Over the next few years, Garrison established himself as one of the leading 
abolitionists in the country. He organized the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society and joined the American Anti-Slavery Society created by wealthy 
New York abolitionists Lewis and Arthur Tappan. His remained perhaps the 
leading abolitionist voice in the coming decades, in which slavery became a 
significant national issue that divided the country and led to the Civil War. 


Garrison’s views became even more radical as he rejected a Union with 
slaveholders because of the immorality of slavery. He denounced the Union 
and the U.S. Constitution as a “covenant with death and an agreement with 
Hell” and believed he obeyed a “higher law” than the Constitution. In this 
way, his ideas differed from those of statesmen such as Abraham Lincoln, 
who wanted to preserve the Union and Constitution while eradicating the 
practice of slavery. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Garrison used First Amendment rights in pursuit of his 
objective: immediate abolition. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain what influenced William Lloyd Garrison to change his view 
on emancipation. 
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Explain William Lloyd Garrison’s uncompromising support for the 
immediate abolition of slavery. 
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Nat Turner’s Rebellion 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in the experience of African 
Americans from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Patrick Breen, Providence College 


In February 1831, four slaves in Southampton County, Virginia, went to a 
clandestine meeting called by an enslaved preacher named Nat Turner. 
When they got there, Turner told them the time had come to launch a slave 
revolt. All agreed. Over the next few months, the conspirators planned to 
launch the revolt on the Fourth of July, a date that implicitly invoked 
Thomas Jefferson’s claim that “all men are created equal.” As the day 
approached, however, Nat Turner fell ill. Independence Day passed without 
any noticeable unrest among the slaves. 


Despite the surface appearance of calm, however, slavery was becoming an 
increasingly intractable problem in an age of revolution. Slave rebels had 
used the ideology of American and French revolutionaries in creating a 
second republic in the new world, Haiti. Also inspired by revolutionary 
ideology, Gabriel, an enslaved blacksmith outside Richmond, Virginia, had 
organized a conspiracy in 1800 that planned to capture Richmond’s armory 
and, if possible, Virginia’s governor, James Monroe. Another slave told his 
master about this conspiracy, allowing whites to quash it before it began. 
The largest slave revolt in U.S. history had occurred in Louisiana in 1811, 
when hundreds of slaves took up arms and headed for New Orleans ([Link]). 
Two whites were killed before this revolt was brutally put down, resulting 
in the deaths of nearly ninety-five African Americans whether or not they 
were involved in the plot. In 1822, whites uncovered evidence that 
Denmark Vesey, a free black man in Charleston, South Carolina, was at the 
heart of a plan for scores of enslaved persons to revolt and perhaps flee to 


Haiti. Thirty-five enslaved persons were hanged and another thirty-one 
were transported out of South Carolina. 


‘“‘ON TO ORLEANS’: THE NEGRO INSURRECTION. 


This 1888 sketch depicts the German Coast of Louisiana Uprising of 
1811 led by Charles Deslondes, whose force grew to more than one 
hundred rebellious slaves. (credit: “On to Orleans: The Negro 
Insurrection” from The New York Public Library, 
https://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/510d47de-18d2-a3d9-e040- 
e00a18064a99) 


It is unknown how much the Southampton rebels knew about any of these 
earlier revolts or conspiracies, but they knew enough to intuit one thing. As 
one of them explained, “the negroes had frequently attempted, similar 
things, and confided their purpose to several, and that . . . it always leaked 
out.” So when Nat Turner approached his first four recruits with the idea of 
a Slave revolt, they decided they would neither tell other slaves nor 


stockpile arms. Instead, they sought an answer to what seemed an insoluble 
problem: overcoming the whites’ advantages in numbers, organization, 
communication, and supplies. Their solution was to launch a surprise attack 
so bloody and stunning that news of the revolt would rouse Virginia’s 
enslaved population to rally to the rebels’ banner. 


The rebels understood that the revolt would likely fail, but they were ready 
to die fighting for their freedom. One early recruit explained why he joined 
them: “his life was worth no more than others, and his liberty as dear to 
him.” Nat Turner was as clear-eyed about the odds as the other recruits, but 
he had an additional reason to undertake what appeared to be a suicidal 
mission: He believed God wanted him to launch the revolt. Like many of 
his generation, Turner was a millennialist—he believed the end of time 
described in the Bible was at hand. According to Turner, God used nature to 
provide clues to what was about to happen. Thus, in August 1831, an 
unusual appearance of the sun—which a woman in Richmond described as 
being “as blue as any cloud you ever saw”—convinced Turner that the time 
to strike had come. 


On Sunday, August 21, 1831, five conspirators gathered with two new 
recruits for a feast, at which they decided they would begin with a predawn 
attack against the farm where Nat Turner lived. Prodded by his own men, 
Turner struck the first blow. The rebels killed the entire family in their 
sleep, but on remembering “a little infant sleeping in a cradle,” they 
returned to finish the job. The rebels then attacked several farms near the 
starting point of the revolt, killing nearly all the whites and gathering slaves 
to join them. By Monday morning, August 22, they had turned toward 
Jerusalem, Southampton County’s seat. At each farm the rebels visited, they 
killed almost all the whites who had not fled. Turner himself killed one 
person, Margaret Whitehead, whom he caught after she had evaded the 
other rebels. The highest toll occurred at Levi Waller’s farm. Waller hosted 
a school on his farm, and when word of the revolt reached him, he 
instructed the children to gather together. But the rebels arrived before he 
could prepare a defense and killed ten children and Waller’s wife. 


For about eighteen hours, the rebels were unchecked. They killed at least 
fifty-five whites, making Nat Turner’s Rebellion the deadliest slave revolt 


in the history of the United States. But they were notably less successful in 
another task: recruiting fellow slaves. As they traveled east, Turner’s army 
gathered free black and enslaved men who lived on the farms they visited. 
Their number increased to as many as five dozen, but most refused to join 
the revolt, even at the largest plantations. And the rebels faced another 
problem. News of the revolt did not lead to the spontaneous uprising they 
hoped for. Most blacks in Southampton simply were not ready to risk their 
lives in a revolt, especially one that faced such long odds. 


While the rebels were adding a few people at a time, whites quickly rallied 
from all directions. By the middle of the day on Monday, August 22, 
several armed white groups were in pursuit. One small force encountered 
the rebels at a farm just outside Jerusalem. After a brief skirmish, the whites 
retreated. The rebels set off in pursuit but were ambushed by a second 
group of armed whites who had been drawn to the sound of fighting. After 
this defeat, Turner’s army was reduced to about twenty men. After another 
defeat on Tuesday morning, August 23, 1831, Turner was separated from 
the remnant of his army. The revolt was over ([link]). 


HORRID MASSACRE IN VIRGINIA: 
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This 1831 depiction of Nat Tumer’s Rebellion shows enslaved persons 
attacking men, women, and children, and a group of armed whites 
ending the revolt. 


Whites from southern Virginia and parts of North Carolina regained control 
of Southampton within two days, but immediately after the revolt, whites 
throughout the country were on edge. As a result, they responded brutally. 
One newspaper editor who had travelled to Southampton County admitted 
that the white retribution was “hardly inferior in barbarity to the atrocities 
of the rebels.” Whites also reported using torture. Even enslaved persons 
who had helped whites were not necessarily safe. For instance, white 
interrogators had not believed one enslaved man, Hubbard, when he told 


them he had saved his mistress from the rebels. They were about to execute 
him when his mistress appeared and assured Hubbard’s tormentors his 
account was true. 


Slaveholders in Southampton soon realized the danger of “an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the blacks who were suspected.” If any slaveholder could kill 
any enslaved person on a mere suspicion, the wealth embodied in slave 
property could disappear overnight. As a result, soon after the revolt, the 
military and political leaders turned their attention to preventing the 
lynching of suspected blacks. About three dozen blacks were killed without 
trial, violating even the pretense of a rule of law. But whites achieved the 
goal of the limiting the killing of enslaved persons because of their value as 
property. As Richard Eppes, a leader of the militia forces, later boasted, “I 
put an end to this inhumane butchery in two days.” Within a week, Eppes 
had formalized the prohibition on killing blacks by proclaiming martial law. 
In his declaration, he promised to prosecute any white who killed any 
enslaved person not actively resisting white authority. 


By stopping the killing, white leaders ensured that the surviving rebels 
would be tried. The trials were by no means fair—the accused slaves were 
tried by an unsympathetic court of slaveholders—but the most remarkable 
thing about them was the protections the court offered the accused. Thirty 
enslaved persons and one free black were convicted, but a dozen of them 
escaped the gallows when the governor, following the recommendation of 
the court, commuted the sentences of those who had contributed little to the 
rebels’ cause. Others had their sentence commuted because they were 
young or reluctant rebels. In the end, Southampton executed eighteen 
enslaved persons and one free black. 


Nat Turner himself remained at large until October 30, 1831, when he was 
finally captured and brought to the county seat of Southampton. While in 
jail awaiting trial, he spoke freely about the revolt, and local lawyer 
Thomas R. Gray approached him with a plan to take down his story. The 
Confessions of Nat Turner was published within weeks of Turner’s 
execution on November 11, 1831 ({link]). 


The title page of The Confessions of Nat Turner, an account 


of Turner’s life and motives for the rebellion, was published 
shortly after his execution. 


Because the revolt reminded whites about the dangers of slavery, 
approximately two thousand Virginians petitioned their legislature to do 
something to end the practice. Thomas Jefferson’s grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, introduced a gradual emancipation bill that failed by a 
narrow margin. It was the last time Virginia would consider a proposal to 
gradually eliminate slavery until after the end of the Civil War. The Virginia 
assembly passed restrictions on free African Americans’ rights and 
religious practice. With this decision, a window of opportunity to abandon 
slavery in Virginia, and perhaps the rest of the upper South, was shut. 


In 1832, Thomas R. Dew, a professor at the College of William and Mary, 
penned a review of the legislative debate in Virginia in which he argued 
against reform and said slavery was the proper foundation for a rightly 
ordered society. This line of thinking was taken up by later southern writers 
such as George Fitzhugh and politicians such as James Henry Hammond. 
They developed the new idea that slavery was a positive good, a position 
that put these southern “fire-eaters” (as pro-secession Southerners were 
labeled by northerners) in direct conflict with the abolitionists, who called 
for the immediate end of the immoral system of slavery. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain to what extent slave rebellions were successful in the South. 
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Problem: Explain the impact of Nat Turner’s Rebellion on Virginia. 
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Sam Houston and Texas Independence 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why American foreign policy developed and 
expanded over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In December 1832, Sam Houston went to Texas. On the way, he met the 
hulking frontiersman and land speculator Jim Bowie, and the pair traveled 
together to San Antonio, admiring the stark beauty of the open landscape as 
they traveled to the settlement. 


Houston ({link]) had been a soldier during the War of 1812 and was twice 
wounded while fighting the Red Sticks Indians in the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend under the command of Andrew Jackson. Later, Houston passed the 
bar and became a Jacksonian Democrat, serving two terms in the House of 
Representatives before being elected governor of Tennessee. He went to 
live among the Cherokee after a scandal caused him to resign, and then he 
caned a congressman on Pennsylvania Avenue while serving as an agent for 
the Cherokee. Broken by his failures, he sought a better fate in Texas. 


Thousands of Americans had already moved to Texas in search of land and 
opportunity during the 1820s. The newly independent Mexican republic had 
welcomed them to establish prosperous settlements in its Texas territory 
under the leadership of individuals such as Stephen Austin. These settlers 
were required to become Mexican citizens, convert to Catholicism, and 
grant their enslaved persons freedom. Although Austin and his followers 
built a successful colony and pledged their loyalty to Mexico, Mexican 
authorities suspected they maintained their American ideals and loyalties. 
Wanting to keep Texas Mexican, Mexico passed laws in 1830 banning 


further American immigration, repealing an exemption from customs 
duties, and cracking down on the importing of slaves. 


Sam Houston, 
shown in this 


1848 painting, 
was a key figure 
in early Texas 
politics and an 
important leader 
during the Texas 
Revolution. 


In April 1833, Houston attended the San Felipe convention of Texan 
leaders, who petitioned the Mexican government to restore their former 
rights and grant them self-rule. Stephen Austin traveled to Mexico City to 
present the petition, whereupon he was arrested and imprisoned indefinitely 
without the right of habeas corpus. Meanwhile, the new Mexican president, 
Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, began to seize dictatorial powers and sent 
his trusted General Martin Perfecto de Cos to suppress Texan resistance to 
centralized Mexican authority. When Austin was finally released in August 
1835, after languishing in Mexican prisons, he asserted, “We must and 
ought to become part of the United States.” 


Many other Texans were prepared to fight for independence, and violence 
erupted in October. When Mexican forces attempted to disarm Texans at 
Gonzales, volunteers rushed to the spot with cannons bearing the banner 
“Come and Take Them” and fired into the Mexican ranks. Texans described 
it as their Battle of Lexington, and with it, the war for Texas independence 
began. 


In the wake of the initial fighting, the Texans began to organize their 
militias. Houston was elected commander of the Nacogdoches militia, with 
an assertion that Texans were fighting to defend their rights and the 
revolutionary slogan “Liberty or Death!” He appealed to the Declaration of 
Independence and thought an independent Texas should join the American 
Union. 


While additional skirmishes broke out, Houston attended another political 
convention at San Felipe, which was divided over the question of 
independence, and he won appointment as commander in chief. His 
fledgling army was a ragtag group of volunteers who were ill-disciplined 
and democratic. The men elected their own officers and usually acted 
according to their own whims. Moreover, the convention established a 
provisional government that gave Houston no authority to appoint officers, 
recruit soldiers, or secure provisions or ammunition. 


Houston’s strategy was to avoid battle until he could raise an army to face 
the larger Mexican forces, but he could barely control his men. He opposed 
an attack on the San Antonio garrison and an expedition to the south at 
Matamoros, but the army proceeded with these operations while dozens 
deserted, because they were dissatisfied with their commander’s 
unwillingness to launch offensive operations. 


The attack on San Antonio began on December 5, with Texans assaulting 
the town and the fortified mission at the Alamo. Texan sharpshooters and 
infantry closed the noose on General Cos’s army and repulsed a charge 
from the town. Not even the arrival of five hundred reinforcements could 
save the Mexican army. Cos surrendered on the fourth day, and his army 
was permitted to march home with their weapons. 


In contrast, however, the Matamoros expedition ended disastrously in 
February 1836. Mexican forces at that garrison learned of the small 
advancing Texan force of forty men and sallied forth in driving rain to meet 
them in a surprise attack in the middle of the night. Half the Texans were 
killed and the other half taken prisoner. Santa Anna had reached San 
Antonio with his army and immediately ordered the execution of the 
survivors. No quarter was to be given in achieving the goal of driving the 
Americans from Texas. 


Meanwhile, Santa Anna besieged the Alamo ((link]), then being held by 
some two hundred Texans under William Travis. The Texans deployed their 
cannons around the fort, took up positions, and begged the provisional 
government and Houston for more troops even as Travis pledged to fight to 
the last man. James Fannin launched an abortive relief expedition from 
Goliad, one hundred miles away, but had to turn back for lack of supplies. 
The men at the Alamo were on their own, except for one recently arrived 
American: Davy Crockett. 
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The Alamo Mission in San Antonio, shown here in a drawing from 
1854, was the site of the most famous battle of the Texas Revolution. 


Davy Crockett had written an autobiography and thrilled eastern audiences 
by speaking of his frontier experiences. He had also been an anti-Jackson 
member of Congress who told his nemesis, “You can go to hell, I will go to 
Texas.” Crockett arrived in San Antonio in February and went to the 
Alamo. He bolstered the courage of the defenders by fighting for no other 
cause than liberty. He soon fought to the death for that ideal. 


Before dawn on March 6, the Mexican army advanced in four columns in a 
direct assault from different angles. The defenders were alerted and cut 
down the enemy with devastating cannon blasts in a slaughter. Still, they 
came on. The Mexicans scaled ladders, despite being picked off by 
sharpshooters, and established a foothold on the walls. They 
overwhelmingly outnumbered the defenders, and when they threw open the 
gates, the Texans and Crockett retreated into the chapel and made a last 
stand until the door was blasted down and nearly all were killed. A rumor 
later circulated that Crockett was among five prisoners taken alive and 
executed, but it is probably untrue. 


Santa Anna had lost six hundred troops but believed they were expendable 
in pursuit of his objective. Imprudently, however, he had also made martyrs 
and heroes of the men who sacrificed everything for Texan independence at 
the fort. “Remember the Alamo!” became a rallying cry of tremendous 
significance for unifying the Texans. 


At Gonzales only a few days before, on March 2, the territory’s provisional 
government had met in convention and declared Texas an independent 
republic in a statement modeled on the Declaration of Independence. The 
delegates appealed to the United States for diplomatic recognition and aid 
in the war. The convention soon approved a constitution. 


Later that month, Sam Houston ordered James Fannin to abandon Goliad, 
but Fannin’s garrison of about four hundred men did not get away fast 
enough and was discovered by the Mexican army. The Texans courageously 
repelled several cavalry attacks and fought through the night until they ran 
low on water and ammunition and were forced to surrender the next day. 


They were marched back to the smoldering ruins of Goliad where the 
unarmed prisoners were executed by four volleys and the sword. 
“Remember Goliad!” became another war cry. 


With only four hundred remaining troops, Houston refused to give battle, to 
the great consternation of his men. Santa Anna chased the Texan 
government from Gonzales and terrorized civilians throughout the area with 
impunity. Men flocked to Houston’s camp, and he learned that Santa Anna’s 
force had only 750 men. He eventually felt confident enough to give battle 
and moved to the confluence of the Buffalo Bayou and San Jacinto River, 
where he deployed his force in the woods. 


Santa Anna took the bait, and on April 20, the two armies squared off, 
firing their cannons, Texas’s nicknamed the “Twin Sisters,” in a long- 
distance artillery duel. Then a group of sixty Texan cavalry sallied forth 
with strict orders from Houston to reconnoiter enemy positions only, a 
command they ignored. The men exchanged fire with the Mexicans and 
were nearly routed but narrowly escaped back to their lines. Both sides 
retired and prepared for battle the next day. 


On the morning of April 21, General Cos arrived to double the size of Santa 
Anna’s army, but his men were exhausted from their march and proceeded 
to take an afternoon nap with their generals. Houston seized the moment 
and formed his army. The troops covered the open ground in relative silence 
and then awoke the sleeping enemy, yelling “Remember the Alamo! 
Remember Goliad!” The shocked Mexican army roused itself and quickly 
organized. The Texans’ “Twin Sisters” cannons blasted away, and the 
infantry routed the Mexican troops, who were driven back into the bayou 
while the Texans’ cavalry flanked and surrounded them. Houston tried to 
stop his men from slaughtering the Mexicans in revenge for the previous 
atrocities. In a little over twenty minutes, however, 630 were killed and 
more than 700 captured ({link]). Santa Anna was taken prisoner and 
capitulated to Texan independence (for the time being). The new republic 
selected Houston as its president and approved annexation by the United 
States. 


This 1895 painting, titled The Battle of San Jacinto, depicts the 
decisive battle of the Texas Revolution, which lasted only eighteen 
minutes and resulted in General Santa Anna’s capture. 


Americans were deeply divided over the question of annexation, however, 
because it meant opening hostilities with Mexico. Moreover, many northern 
politicians, such as John Quincy Adams and abolitionists, warned that 
annexation would strengthen southern “slave power” because Texas would 
come into the Union as a massive slave state or as several smaller ones. 
Eight years later, in 1844, President John Tyler supported a resolution for 
annexation after the Senate had defeated an annexation treaty. Both houses 
of Congress approved the resolution after a heated debate, and Tyler signed 
the bill in his last few days in office in early March 1845. 


As some had feared, annexation led to war with Mexico. Throughout the 
annexation debate and contention over the Mexican War, sectional tensions 
raised by the westward expansion of slavery tore at the fabric of the Union. 
Even the Compromise of 1850, over the fate of liberty in the southwestern 


territories acquired from Mexico in the 1848 treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
could not save the country from being rent by civil war. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Americans settled in Mexico’s territory in Texas and how 
that migration eventually affected the United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the conflict with Mexico over Texas affected politics and 
economics in the United States during the mid-nineteenth century. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various reform movements developed and 
expanded from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In the early decades of the nineteenth century, a Second Great Awakening, 
or religious revival, swept through the United States. The evangelical fervor 
spawned numerous reform movements such as abolitionism, temperance, 
and prison reform. Reformers sought to alleviate harsh conditions, work for 
equality for all, eliminate vice, and create a utopian society. In general, they 
wanted to achieve a more just society. 


In the 1830s and 1840s, these reform movements created organizations that 
worked to advocate greater equality and improve civil society. They sent 
out speakers to raise awareness, spread knowledge through pamphlets and 
newspapers, lobbied politicians at various levels of government, and 
learned how to create strong organizations. Many of the reform movements 
were controversial because of the change they sought. 


During this time, most Americans accepted the idea that there were 
different spheres for men and women—men were active in public life 
through their jobs and politics, and women were responsible for the home. 
As a result of these gender roles, women suffered inequality in most social 
and political institutions. They could not vote or serve on juries, and 
married women generally could not own property. They did not have the 
same educational or professional opportunities as men. The antebellum 
reform movements gave women an opportunity to participate in politics and 
public life because of the inherent moral quality of social reform and 
because, by the 1830s, women were being seen as defenders of morality in 


society. When they engaged in movements for equality and justice such as 
abolition and prison reform, women gained practical experience in 
organizing a movement. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton was one of the pioneers in the fight for women’s 
rights. Born to an affluent family in upstate New York, the “burned-over 
district” and center of the Second Great Awakening, she received a classical 
education, unusual for girls at the time. Her parents were Quakers who 
taught her their values of human equality and abolitionism. In the spring of 
1840, the twenty-five-year-old Stanton boarded the Montreal to sail to 
London on her honeymoon with her new husband, abolitionist Henry 
Stanton. They were among forty people from the United States (including 
eight women) who were traveling across the Atlantic to attend the World 
Anti-Slavery Convention in London ((Link]). 


The three-week voyage was largely uneventful. Stanton and her husband 
took advantage of the trip to read abolitionist tracts and discuss ideas 
associated with antislavery. The couple stayed at the grimy lodging house 
of an abolitionist in Cheapside, London. Nevertheless, they enjoyed touring 
around the capital and engaging other abolitionists in conversation. 


On Friday, June 12, the meeting of some five hundred abolitionists 
convened in Freemasons’ Hall. Stanton and the other female delegates 
bristled when they were seated behind the bar and not on the floor of the 
convention as official participants. Abolitionist leader Wendell Phillips and 
other American men boldly protested the unequal treatment of women. 
Phillips stated that excluding women was akin to excluding black delegates. 
Another famous abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison, who arrived late and 
refused to participate because of the seating issue, later said, “If women 
should be excluded from its deliberation, my interest in [the convention] 
would be about destroyed.” Nevertheless, the English hosts were adamant 
that the women would not be seated, because of the customs of the country. 
Stanton had suffered discrimination at the hands of those at the vanguard of 
abolitionist reform. It was a turning point in her life. 
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This lithograph by John Alfred Vinter depicts the 1840 Anti-Slavery 

Society Convention in London. Note that in this image, women are 

included on the floor of the meeting, which was not Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s experience at the time. 


While in London, Stanton struck up a friendship with women’s rights 
advocate Lucretia Mott ({link]). Stanton revered the older Mott and was 
struck by her oratorical ability when she preached at a London Unitarian 
church. During a sightseeing walk, the two women agreed to hold a 
convention and organize a society dedicated to women’s rights. After 


lingering in London for their honeymoon, the newlyweds sailed home in 
December with Elizabeth dedicated to a new cause for justice. 


Over the next few years, the couple had several children and moved to 
Boston, where Henry practiced law. Elizabeth’s time was largely consumed 
by domestic affairs, though she was still very interested in women’s rights. 
In 1847, she moved her family to New York after her father offered her a 
piece of property there, with a farmhouse in her own name. The humble 
town soon became be the site of a historic meeting for women’s rights. 


On Sunday, July 9, a half-dozen Quaker women assembled in nearby 
Waterloo. They met at that time to include Mott, who was visiting from 
Philadelphia. Mott had encouraged them to also invite Stanton, who made 
the short ride by train and expressed her discontent at women’s status. The 
women resolved to call a meeting to “discuss the social, civil, and religious 
condition and rights of women.” They placed an ad in the local newspaper 
and in black abolitionist Frederick Douglass’s North Star announcing the 
upcoming convention. The following Sunday, Stanton met with a few other 
women and penned a series of resolutions on her own that she intended to 
present, and, more importantly, a Declaration of Sentiments based on the 
Declaration of Independence, after reading that document aloud. 


(a) Elizabeth Cady Stanton, shown with two of her sons in an 1848 
photograph, and (b) Lucretia Mott in an 1842 oil portrait by Joseph 
Kyle. Both women emerged from the abolitionist movement as strong 
advocates of women’s rights. 


On Wednesday, July 19, a blistering hot summer day, more than one 
hundred women assembled for the convention in Seneca Falls’ Wesleyan 
Chapel. Forty men also appeared and were asked not to speak during the 
morning session. Stanton delivered an opening address in which she spoke 
passionately against the subordination and inequality of women. She 
introduced and read the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments (commonly 
called the “Declaration of Sentiments”) for attendees’ consideration before 
adjourning in midafternoon. 


The next day was just as hot, but more than three hundred women and men 
squeezed into the crowded church to consider the Declaration of Sentiments 
and a series of resolutions. Henry Stanton had warned his wife that if she 
planned to bring up women’s suffrage, he would stay away. “You will turn 
the proceedings into a farce,” he told her. Because she definitely would 
advocate women’s suffrage, he spent the day lecturing in another town. 


The assembly heard Stanton read the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments 
({link]) again and noted its familiar words, because it was modeled after the 
assertion of universal rights in the Declaration of Independence. Stanton’s 
Declaration featured a significant clarification: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men and women are created equal.” Just as the original 
Declaration had presented a list of grievances against George III, the 
Declaration of Sentiments included a list of grievances and stated that the 
“history of mankind is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations on the 
part of man toward woman.” 


The list included examples of political, civil, economic, and educational 

inequality. Man had compelled woman to follow laws “in the formation of 
which she had no voice.” It continued, “He has made her, if married, in the 
eye of the law, civilly dead.” Moreover, “He has taken from her all right in 


property, even to the wages she earns.” Men had allowed women “but a 
subordinate position” in church affairs. Most importantly, and most 
controversially, the declaration asserted: “It is the duty of the women of this 
country to secure to themselves their sacred right to the elective franchise” 
of the vote. 


The Declaration and other resolutions, especially for women’s suffrage, 
were highly contentious, even at the convention. Mott told Stanton, “Lizzie, 
thee will make us ridiculous.” The other Quaker women, who were not 
interested in civil affairs, also demurred. Frederick Douglass was the only 
man to support the resolution and delivered a speech defending women’s 
right to vote. He said, “In this denial of the right to participate in 
government, not merely the degradation of woman and the perpetuation of a 
great injustice happens, but the maiming and repudiation of one-half of the 
moral and intellectual power of the government of the world.” In the end, 
the resolution barely passed and, as predicted, it was the center of ridicule 
in the press. That evening, sixty-eight women and thirty-two men signed the 
convention’s statement. 
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Martha Underhill 
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Sarah R. Woods 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Willlam S. Dell 
James Mott 

William Burroughs 
Robert Smallbridge 
Jacob Mathews 
Charles L. Hoskins 
Thomas M’Clintock 
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Jacob P. Chamberlain 
Jonathan Metcalf 
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This souvenir from 1908 was created to commemorate the women and 
men who signed the Declaration of Sentiments in 1848. 


Voting during the new republic had been limited to those with economic 
independence, because of the republican ideal that only they could be 
disinterested in exercising the right of suffrage. In New Jersey, the 1776 
State constitution allowed all women to vote. Then, in 1790s, the state’s 
constitution was revised to allow only single women who owned property 
to vote. This remained in effect until 1807, when suffrage was rescinded 
due to partisanship disputes. During the 1800s, new ideals of democratic 
citizenship and suffrage were formed. Stanton led the fight for women’s 
suffrage on the grounds that the individual right to vote was at the core of 
citizenship and political participation in the republic. She stated that 
women’s suffrage was the “stronghold of the fortress” of women’s equality. 
The long struggle for women’s suffrage thus began with the unflagging 
fortitude of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her dedication to the cause of 
justice for women. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Elizabeth Cady Stanton and other like-minded 


individuals supported the movement for women’s rights in the United 
States. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the motivation for Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the participants 


of the Seneca Falls Convention to use the Declaration of Independence 
as the model for the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments. 
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The Lowell Girls 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the innovations in technology, 
agriculture, and commerce over time 

e Explain how and why innovation in technology, agriculture, and 
commerce affected various segments of American society over time 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IT Museum 


Samuel Slater’s construction of a water-powered spinning mill in Rhode 
Island in 1790 was an early herald of the wave of manufacturing that swept 
across New England after the War of 1812. The process helped stimulate 
the transformation of the United States from the mostly agrarian society 
Thomas Jefferson had envisioned to the dual agricultural and manufacturing 
giant of which George Washington had dreamed. Although industrialization 
was a gradual process, it profoundly affected the economy and society of 
the United States. One of the first indications of change occurred in the 
1830s and 1840s with the emergence of the factory system and a new and 
vocal sector of working-class women in and around Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Women had actively participated in the U.S. workforce before 
industrialization. In 1820, more than 90 percent of the population lived in 
the countryside or in villages of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants; more than 70 
percent engaged in agriculture. But rural workers did not just milk cows and 
till fields. As in Europe, women did most manufacturing in the pre- 
industrial era inside their homes. Small Rhode Island spinning mills that 
followed Slater’s example employed whole families on site—including 
children—but outsourced much of the final stages of production to laborers 
who toiled at home. This was the so-called Rhode Island or outwork 
system. Female domestic workers dominated this form of textile production 


at the beginning of the nineteenth century, producing more than two-thirds 
of the clothing manufactured in the United States. 


Working conditions were hard. In addition to sewing, knitting, and weaving, 
women working at home had to bear and raise children, prepare food, carry 
out domestic chores, and manage many aspects of household finances. Nor 
did they get to enjoy the proceeds of their own labor except in common 
with their families. Their legal rights, particularly in the ownership of 
property, were severely limited. In such circumstances, opportunities to 
work outside the home in the large, new textile factories arising in New 
England after 1814 looked attractive to many young, single women. 


Boston merchant Francis Cabot Lowell visited Great Britain just before the 
War of 1812 began, closely observing the new technologies at use in the 
growing factories there. Unable to legally obtain printed specifications of 
these technologies, Lowell, like Samuel Slater, carried them in his mind 
instead. In 1813, he and master mechanic Paul Moody succeeded in 
replicating a British power loom. Afterward, Lowell partnered with other 
merchants to create the Boston Manufacturing Company and build a large 
textile mill in Waltham, Massachusetts ([link]). 
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The Boston Manufacturing Company, shown in this engraving made 
during 1813-1816, was headquartered in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
The company started the northeastern textile industry by building 
water-powered textile mills along suitable rivers and developing mill 
towns around them. 


The old water-powered spinning mills produced yarn that workers finished 
at home on hand looms. The power loom allowed all this work to be 
finished in one process. In addition to being ten times larger than any of the 
Rhode Island mills, the Waltham plant efficiently concentrated all the steps 
of the cotton manufacturing process at one location, an organizational 
method called vertical integration. The creation of the plant itself 
encouraged technological innovations to the spinning machines that 
improved productivity from year to year. And the plant employed almost no 


children. Instead, Lowell and his colleagues chose to recruit a workforce of 
young, single women. 


The new process, later dubbed the factory system, was incredibly 
successful despite British efforts to dump cheap textiles in the North 
American market after the end of the war in 1815. From its founding until 
1823, Boston Manufacturing Company’s sales increased from $3,000 
annually to more than $300,000. In the 1820s, mills and mill settlements 
expanded along the Merrimack River in Massachusetts. The most important 
of these settlements, the town of Lowell, was named in honor of the 
company’s founder, who died in 1817. Its population soared from six 
thousand in 1830 to thirty-three thousand in 1850, making it second in 
population in Massachusetts only to Boston ((link]). 


~ 


Thanks to the success of its factories, the town of Lowell grew 
incredibly fast. Here, the city is shown in 1876. 


Control of almost all these mills was concentrated in the hands of a few 
magnates known as the Boston Associates, who worked together on 
common policies for technology, which they shared, and for labor, 
including wages and working conditions. Competition among the 
Associates was frowned upon. They appointed an agent to represent them in 
Lowell, working closely with him to ensure that every aspect of the factory 
system was managed efficiently. 


Eighty to 90 percent of the mill workers were women, and they came to be 
known as the Lowell Girls. Almost all were single and from rural or small- 
town families of modest means. Evidence from testaments published in 
their own periodical, the Lowell Offering, suggests they entered the factory 
system not under orders from their families or driven by want, but because 
they wanted to better their own lives and earn money before they married. 
In consequence, female mill workers tended to marry much later than other 
women. Their work also exposed them to new experiences that made them 
less likely to retain their parents’ values. And when they left the mills, they 
tended to settle in large towns rather than returning to farms. 


The women made sacrifices, too. Unlike domestic industries, the factory 
environment was highly regulated. Women worked six days a week for 
twelve hours per day, with only three holidays and Sundays to rest. They 
had to work at least a year in any job and give two weeks’ notice before 
departure. If anyone violated these terms, the Lowell magnates made 
certain she never worked in their factories again. The work was repetitive 
and could be dangerous. Penny-pinching managers also regulated every 
moment of the work day to ensure maximum productivity, essentially 
cutting laborers off from the outside world. Women rarely held supervisory 
responsibilities and were employed in part because of the low wages they 
accepted. 


The Lowell manufacturers required their female workers to board together 
in brick company housing, built in the 1830s to replace earlier ramshackle 
wooden structures. Up to forty women lived in a typical boardinghouse, 
with up to eight per room and two per bed. The houses were kept clean and 
reasonably comfortable, and the meals were adequate and regular. However, 


the women were expected to adhere to strict rules designed to ensure moral 
living, including regular church attendance. Boardinghouse keepers 
attempted to enforce these rules but could not be everywhere at once. 


Ultimately, the women developed their own community values. Through 
toiling and boarding together in company housing, and by producing their 
own literature, they created a sense of shared culture and experience. 
Although they did not fight the system as it stood, when the Boston 
Associates colluded to reduce wages in 1834 and 1836, the women went on 
strike ([link]). They did so in the context of a wider pattern of labor 
organization and unrest across the country that occurred in conjunction with 
the rise of the factory on 
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(a) 


New England mill workers were often young women, as seen in (a) 
this early tintype made around 1870. When management proposed rent 
increases for those living in company boarding houses, female textile 
workers in Lowell responded in 1836 by forming the Lowell Factory 


Girls Association and organizing a “turn-out” or strike. (b) The Lowell 
Factory Girls Association’s constitution. 


By the 1840s, labor activism among the Lowell Girls had become fairly 
constant. The Ten-Hour Movement emerged during that decade as the 
women petitioned the state legislature every year to reduce the working day 
by two hours, and the Lowell Female Labor Reform Association (LFLRA) 
was formed in December 1844. This group, well organized and eventually 
offering sickness insurance to members, became a fully integrated and 
active component of larger New England labor organizations such as the 
New England Workingmen’s Association (NEWA). The NEWA made the 
newspaper Voice of Industry its organ in 1845, and the LFLRA’s president 
Sarah Bagley became a member of the paper’s three-person committee. 
Workers did not always agree. Activists usually remained in the minority, 
competing with conservatives who published their opinions in the Lowell 
Offering. Still, the scale of this women’s labor movement was 
unprecedented, even though the Ten-Hour Movement did not secure any 
meaningful concessions at this time. 


Shrugging off labor agitation, the Boston Associates continued to grow, 
with output doubling between 1850 and 1860. The social implications were 
tremendous. By 1860, approximately 41 percent of the U.S. workforce 
labored outside agriculture, and standardized production of cotton textiles 
and footwear in the factory system had become the norm. In New England, 
the creation of factories produced a shift to urban environments, with 36 
percent of people in the region living in cities or other large settlements by 
1860. Approximately sixty thousand women worked in large textile mills in 
New England by this time. The factory system also fostered immigration; in 
the wake of the Irish famine of 1846-1852, thousands of Irish women 
moved to Lowell. Irish men, women, and children worked in the factories 
but were not provided the housing, churches, and other services. By 1860, 
they made up perhaps 50 percent of the Lowell factory workforce. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the motivation a Lowell Girl might have to support the Lowell 
Female Labor Reform Association in the 1840s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Lowell mills and other manufacturing concerns 
transformed New England before the Civil War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Lowell mills changed the economy of the United 
States. 
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John Quincy Adams and the <i> Amistad</i> 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in the experience of African 
Americans from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In June 1839, a narrow Spanish ship, the Amistad, coasted along the waters 
of Cuba headed for a port on the northern end of the island. In its crowded, 
stifling cargo hold, dozens of Africans were chained together. Like the 
United States, Spain had banned the international slave trade, but the ban 
was routinely violated by illicit slave traders, who supplied the insatiable 
demand of the island’s sugar planters while colonial officials turned a blind 
eye. 


Tropical storms wracked the ship, making the short voyage even more 
difficult for the captives chained below deck. One man named Cinque 
worked feverishly at his shackles and suddenly broke free while his 
companions watched. As quietly as possible, he set about freeing the others, 
who armed themselves with knives and whatever other makeshift weapons 
they could find. The Africans then burst on deck and killed the ship’s 
captain and one of the crew ([link]). The remaining crew consisted of only a 
black cabin boy and two frightened plantation owners who were sailing 
with the enslaved Africans to their plantations. The Africans now controlled 
the vessel, and they ordered the Spaniards to sail for Africa to return them 
to their homeland. 


This imagined depiction of the enslaved men revolting against their 
captors on the Amistad comes from a work entitled “A History of the 
Amistad Captives,” published in 1840. 


The Spanish had no choice but to comply, or so it seemed. They sailed the 
ship for Africa during the day but then secretly altered direction at night to 
thwart the Africans’ plan. After sailing for several weeks and running low 
on supplies, the Amistad landed near Montauk Point on New York’s Long 
Island in late August ([link]). The U.S. Navy seized the ship as a prize and 
jailed the Africans in New Haven, Connecticut, until the federal courts 
could render a decision about the fate of the ship and the people on board. 


This 1839 oil painting of La Amistad shows the ship off Long Island, 
New York, next to the USS Washington. 


The Spanish government demanded the return of the ship and the slaves, 
and the administration of President Martin Van Buren was eager to comply. 
The U.S. Attorney readied arguments to that effect, while a group of 
wealthy abolitionists, organized by Lewis Tappan, hired a legal team led by 
New Haven attorney Roger Baldwin to defend the Africans in their bid for 
freedom. 


The federal district court heard the case first, but there was no jury because 
it was an admiralty case. The federal government argued that the Africans 
should be returned to Cuba as enslaved persons because of treaty 
obligations with Spain going back to 1795. The defense argued that the 
Africans were illegally held, and that any documents holding them to be 
enslaved were forged. 


In January 1840, the judge ruled in favor of the Africans, declaring that they 
were justified in resisting their illegal captivity and were free. He stated 
they were “natives of Africa and were born free and ever since have been 
and still of right are free and not slaves.” He ordered them to be returned to 
Africa. The government appealed the case, and the U.S. Circuit Court 
affirmed the lower court’s decision. The government appealed again, and 
the Supreme Court agreed in January 1841 to hear the case. 


In the intervening months, Tappan solicited congressional representative 
and former president John Quincy Adams to aid in the defense. Adams was 
then engaged in a long struggle to oppose the “gag rule” that prevented the 
House from considering petitions to end slavery in Washington, DC, and to 
stop the annexation of Texas as a slave state. He agreed to represent the 
Africans to achieve justice and preserve their natural rights, including 
liberty. 


After he accepted the case, Adams grew extremely nervous. He then made a 
careless mistake by losing his temper in the House during a debate over the 
gag rule when he ranted against Congressman Henry A. Wise of Virginia. 
Adams and Wise were rivals in the House and regularly attacked each other 
over slavery. This time, however, Adams was appalled by his own behavior 
and continued to lament his actions. Because of his embarrassment about 
the situation, he asked his colleague Roger Baldwin to make the opening 
statements in the Amistad case before the Supreme Court. 


The prosecution and defense presented their cases on February 22 and 23, 
1841. On the following day, Adams entered the Supreme Court chambers in 
the U.S. Capitol to deliver the closing remarks for the defense. He spoke for 
four and a half hours, discoursing at length on the humanity and natural 
rights of the slaves. He also criticized the Van Buren administration for 
supporting the “lawless and tyrannical” Spanish, who were engaging in the 
human trafficking of enslaved persons. 


Unexpectedly, Justice Philip Barbour died that night, and so the Court 
recessed until March 1. That day, Adams spoke for an additional four hours 
as he continued to present his closing argument. Several times he pointed to 
the copy of the Declaration of Independence hanging in the chambers and 
asserted that the Africans were entitled to all the rights and freedoms 


embodied in the “Law of Nature and of Nature’s God on which our fathers 
placed our national existence.” He finished by appealing to the justices to 
follow the example set by their predecessors on the Court, such as Chief 
Justice John Marshall, in dispensing justice. He asked for a “fervent petition 
to heaven, that every member of it may go to his final ascent with as little of 
earthly frailty to answer for as those illustrious dead.” 


On March 9, the Court issued a resounding 7—1 opinion agreeing with 
Adams. The justices affirmed the lower courts’ decisions and freed the 
Africans, allowing them to return to their homes. A group of abolitionists 
raised money privately to fund the voyage, which left for Africa in 
November. Adams’s valiant fight for justice did not end there—the man 
who hired him to assist in the case never received a bill for Adams’s 
services. 


The mutiny on the Amistad was an example of slave resistance against the 
oppressive institutions of slavery and the international slave trade. The 
captives fought courageously against the injustice and eventually won their 
freedom. John Quincy Adams and others took up their cause and ensured 
that justice was done. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the growing abolitionist movement responded to the 
Amistad case. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how John Quincy Adams used ideas of democracy and 


freedom in his arguments in the Amistad case before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 
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Frederick Douglass’s Path to Freedom 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various reform movements developed and 
expanded from 1800 to 1848 

e Explain the continuities and changes in the experience of African 
Americans from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Frederick Douglass grew up enslaved in Maryland, where his individual 
human dignity was stripped away by a system of owning other human 
beings. He barely knew his mother, who had had to walk several miles from 
another plantation to visit him when he was a little boy. He also did not 
know who his father was, though he guessed it was one of the white men on 
the plantation. He did not even know his birthday. 


When Douglass was seven years old, his grandmother carried him to 
another plantation where he witnessed the horrors of slavery. He watched as 
his aunt was stripped to the waist and brutally whipped, causing blood to 
run down her back ([link]). “It was the first of a long series of such outrages 
... It struck me with awful force.” Douglass never became reconciled to 
such an unjust system. 


This photograph of an enslaved person’s 
scarred back, taken in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, in 1863, demonstrates the 

brutality of slavery. Frederick Douglass 

witnessed such a whipping as a seven- 
year-old boy. 


Douglass’s owner sent the boy to live in Baltimore, Maryland, with Hugh 
and Sophia Auld. Sophia taught Douglass to read the Bible, which outraged 
her husband. Hugh argued it would ruin Douglass for slavery because he 
would reject his servitude; he forbade the lessons. The brilliant young boy 
immediately recognized there was something unnatural about slavery. He 
caught on to its immorality and the importance of reading to recover his 
humanity. “From that moment, I understood the pathway from slavery to 
freedom ... The argument which he so warmly urged, against my learning 
to read, only served to inspire me with a desire and determination to learn,” 
Douglass later wrote. 


The intrepid Douglass continued to learn to read. He surreptitiously read 
from the spelling copybook belonging to the Aulds’ son and from their 
Bible. He bribed and tricked white boys in the neighborhood to give him 
reading instruction. He acquired a copy of the Columbian Orator, which 
had speeches that taught him language and rhetoric. More importantly, the 
book contained lessons about the principles of liberty and emancipation 
from slavery. From newspapers, Douglass learned about Nat Turmer’s slave 
rebellion and statesmen such as John Quincy Adams who were fighting the 
gag rule and the injustices of slavery in the halls of Congress. 


When his masters died, ownership of Douglass was juggled until the brutal 
Thomas Auld owned him and demanded that the enslaved fifteen-year-old 
boy be sent to work as a field hand on his plantation. Douglass had 
converted to Christianity and tried to start a Sunday school for other slaves 
but was thwarted. Because he had a rebellious streak, Auld sent him to a 
“slave breaker” named Edward Covey to crush his spirit with the lash. 


Within a week, Covey had whipped Douglass savagely. “Mr. Covey gave 
me a very severe whipping, cutting my back, causing the blood to run, and 
raising ridges on my flesh as large as my little finger,” Douglass later 
reported. Covey beat Douglass at least once a week. The dehumanizing 
routine of violence stripped Douglass of his human dignity. According to 
Douglass, “Mr. Covey succeeded in breaking me. I was broken in body, 
soul, and spirit. My natural elasticity was crushed, my intellect languished, 
the disposition to read departed, the cheerful spark that lingered about my 


eye died; the dark night of slavery closed in on me; and behold a man 
transformed into a brute!” 


Douglass fell into a stupor and could not shake his malaise. One day, he 
suffered heatstroke and had to stop working because he was weak and 
dizzy. Covey discovered Douglass lying on the ground and thought him 
lazy. Covey gave the enslaved Douglass a “savage kick in the side, and told 
me to get up.” Douglass tried several times to rise and was beaten harder 
with every failure. A blow to his head with a hickory stick made “a large 
wound, and the blood ran freely.” He mustered the courage to defy Covey 
and walk seven miles to his master’s house to relate what Covey had done. 
The unsympathetic Auld ignored his pleas and sent him back to Covey. 
Never had Douglass felt more powerless and less like a man. He hid out for 
a day for relief but finally returned. 


The next day changed Douglass’s life forever. Covey sought to tackle 
Douglass and beat him, but Douglass actually fought back. “At this moment 
—from whence came the spirit I don’t know—I resolved to fight; and, 
suiting my action to my resolution, I seized Covey by the throat.” Covey 
desperately solicited the help of another white man, whom Douglass kicked 
in the ribs and knocked down. Douglass wrote that he told Covey “Come 
what might; that he had used me like a brute for six months, and that I was 
determined to be used so no longer.” 


Covey then tried to order another slave to intervene, but the man refused 
and left the two to finish their battle. Douglass thought the fight lasted for 
nearly two hours until finally it ended in a draw. As they stared at each 
other, panting frantically, Douglass noted with satisfaction that he had been 
neither bloodied nor whipped, but that he had bloodied Covey. For the next 
six months, Covey did not lay a finger on Douglass again. Douglass even 
ignored Covey’s threats and warmed the slave breaker that he would get a 
worse beating than the first if he tried. 


For Douglass, it was the turning point in his life. He had recovered his 
manhood and his dignity. “It rekindled the few expiring embers of 
freedom,” Douglass explained, “and revived within me a sense of my 
manhood. It recalled the departed self-confidence, and inspired me again 
with a determination to be free.” Douglass exercised his duty to resist 


injustice and secure his natural rights to restore his spirit and humanity. 
Having destroyed any hold that slavery might have over his soul, he was 
now a Slave in name only and would no longer live in fear or submission. 
His soul longed for liberty. “It was a glorious resurrection, from the tomb of 
slavery, to the heaven of freedom. My long-crushed spirit rose, cowardice 
departed, bold defiance took its place; and I now resolved that, however 
long I might remain a slave in form, the day had passed forever when I 
could be a slave in fact.” 


Douglass escaped to the North and freedom through the Underground 
Railroad a few years later. He married and started earning his own money, 
keeping the fruits of his labor. His work and marriage contributed further to 
his recovering his human dignity and becoming a man. “I was now my own 
master. It was a happy moment, the rapture of which can be understood 
only by those who have been slaves. It was the first work, the reward of 
which was to be entirely my own.” Douglass was now a man with a strong 
sense of self-worth who devoted himself to ensuring equal rights for all 
Americans through the abolitionist and women’s suffrage movements 
([link]). 
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(a) (b) 


(a) This 1856 ambrotype of Frederick Douglass demonstrates an early 
type of photograph developed on glass. Douglass was an escaped slave 
who became instrumental in the abolitionist movement. (b) His story, 
told in Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, An American 
Slave, Written by Himself, followed a long line of similar narratives 
that demonstrated the brutality of slavery, for northerners unfamiliar 
with the institution. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Using Frederick Douglass as an example, explain how an enslaved 
person was dehumanized by the institution of slavery. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how Frederick Douglass “recovered his humanity and sense of 
dignity” while a slave and later after he escaped to freedom. 
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John Quincy Adams and the Gag Rule 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how different regional interests affected debates about the role 
of the federal government in the early republic 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Representative William Jackson presented a petition to end slavery and the 
domestic slave trade in the District of Columbia, where Congress had 
constitutional authority. Outraged southern representatives protested any 
consideration of this provocative petition. They felt that abolitionists had 
insulted southern institutions by sending hundreds of thousands of 
antislavery pamphlets to the South through the mail. South Carolinian 
James Henry Hammond ([link]) complained he would not “sit there and see 
the rights of the Southern People assaulted day after day, by the ignorant 
fanatics.” Many white southerners defended their “peculiar institution” 
against the barrage of assaults and developed the idea that slavery was a 
“positive good” that was beneficial for enslaved persons, masters, and the 
country because it preserved a natural order rooted in the inequality of the 
races. They blocked abolitionist literature from reaching southern states and 
were preparing to block consideration of any abolitionist petitions in 
Congress. 


Henry Hammond (shown in a photograph 
taken before 1864) was one of the most 
outspoken defenders of the institution of 

slavery in the lead-up to the Civil War. 


In February 1836, Henry Laurens Pinckney of South Carolina offered a 
resolution stating that the House of Representatives would table any 
petition mentioning slavery and ban any discussion or referral of it to 


committees. In effect, the resolution was a gag rule that would prevent the 
reception and consideration of any petition protesting slavery. Soon after, in 
May, the House passed the resolution by a vote of 117 to 68. Former 
president and current Massachusetts representative John Quincy Adams 
immediately rose from his seat to protest the gag rule. When his colleagues 
shouted him down and Speaker of the House James Polk refused to 
recognize him, Adams grew exasperated and yelled, “Am I gagged?” He 
argued that the gag rule was a “direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the rules of this House, and the rights of my constituents.” 
He declared it a threat to free, deliberative government: “The freedom of 
debate has been stifled in this House to a degree far beyond anything that 
ever has happened since the existence of the Constitution.” 


Although he did not embrace radical abolitionism, Adams did think that 
slavery was a moral evil that contradicted the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence. For him, the right to petition was essential to republican self- 
governance by the consent of the governed and was a sacred, traditional 
right. He asserted, “The right of petition . . . is essential to the very 
existence of government; it is the right of the people over the Government; 
it is their right, and they may not be deprived of it.” As he reflected in his 
diary, he thought the “cause is good and great.” At a pivotal moment in his 
public service, he decided to stand for constitutional principles by battling 
the gag rule and defending the just cause of a right to petition for the rights 
of others. 


In January 1837, the House renewed the gag rule, and Adams quickly 
protested again by introducing hundreds of petitions against the rule, 
including from women, free blacks, and enslaved people. The southerners 
in the House were irate and declared their honor insulted. The House moved 
to censure (formally reprimand) Adams for his supposed outrages. Adams 
seized the opportunity to attack the gag rule and defend the right of petition. 
It belonged not merely to the rich and powerful, he said, but most especially 
to the powerless. The right of petition was not the exclusive provenance of 
the “virtuous, the great, and the mighty,” he argued. “The right of petition 
belongs to all.” The attempt to censure him failed. 


In early 1838, when the House voted to renew the gag rule yet again, 
Adams stood and argued that it violated “my right to freedom of speech as a 
member of the House.” He also made the courageous stand to fight for 
women’s right of petition even though they could not vote. “Are women to 
have no opinions or action on subjects relating to the general welfare?” he 
asked. 


Throughout 1838, Adams ([link]) continued to present hundreds of petitions 
with the signatures of citizens opposed to slavery, and still his fellow 
representatives shouted him down. Later that year, he resorted to a 
parliamentary trick by avoiding the word “petition” and saying instead that 
he was introducing a “prayer” that all would enjoy their God-given rights. 
“Petition was prayer,” he argued. “It was the cry of the suffering for relief; 
of the oppressed for mercy.” Therefore, to the great shock of Southerners, 
he asserted that he would “not deny the right of petition to a slave.” 


This 
daguerreotype (a 
type of early 
photograph) of 
John Quincy 
Adams was taken 


sometime 
between 1843 
and 1848. Adams 
died in 1848. 


When he stated that summer that slavery was “a sin before the sight of 
God,” Adams received several death threats. “I promise to cut your throat 
from ear to ear,” read one. Another had a picture of a large Bowie knife and 
threatened “Vengeance is mine, say the South!” Finally, one warned of a 
“hangman to prepare a halter for John Quincy Adams.” Adams confided to 
his diary, “I walk on the edge of a precipice in every step that I take.” 
Sometimes he felt overwhelmed by the burden he was assuming in the 
cause of justice. “I stand in the House of Representatives .. . alone.” But he 
was not deterred from his path and only fought harder against the gag rule 
and for the right to petition against slavery. 


Over the next two years, Adams introduced thousands of petitions, 
including 511 on March 30, 1840, alone. All were tabled without debate. 
Proslavery representatives then instituted a harsher gag rule in 1840 to shut 
Adams up. The House agreed it would not even receive the petitions, but 
the new gag rule passed by a narrow majority of only six votes. Adams saw 
his perseverance was bearing fruit. Still, in 1842, he saw a “conspiracy in 
and out of Congress to crush the liberties of a free people of the Union.” 


Adams revered the Declaration of Independence (which his father, John 
Adams, had helped create) because it stated the self-evident truth that “all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” It also asserted the principle of popular sovereignty, 
that all authority in a popular government resides in the people. Thus, 
Adams had the clerk of the House read the Declaration aloud to his fellow 
representatives. Then he said, “I rest that petition on the Declaration of 
Independence.” 


On December 3, 1844, Adams’s tireless efforts were finally rewarded when 
the House voted to abolish the gag rule. Adams had fought and won a long 
struggle for constitutionalism and the rights of others. Even his enemies 
grudgingly acknowledged his diligence in the cause of justice. Henry Wise 
of Virginia ([link]) called him “the acutest, the astutest, the archest enemy 
of Southern slavery that ever existed.” He had fought the gag rule, pursuing 
justice and fighting to preserve American democratic ideals: the right of 


petition for all Americans and the ability to stand for the natural rights of 
the enslaved. 


Henry Wise, 
shown in an 
undated 
photograph, was 
an ardent 
spokesperson for 
the South in the 
years leading up 
to the Civil War. 


Meanwhile, continuing westward expansion stirred up sectionalism when 
Texas declared its independence and applied for statehood in the Union. 
The United States and Mexico soon went to war over the territory. When 
the United States won the war, it acquired a great deal of additional 
territory, and the question of whether that territory would come into the 
United States as free or as a slave state deeply divided the country. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain John Quincy Adams’s beliefs about free debate in the House 
of Representatives. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the South was vocal about defending the institution of 
slavery. 
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Primary Sources 


John Quincy Adams's motion denouncing the "gag rule" as 
unconstitutional, May 27, 1836: 


ballot/petitioning/gag-rule 
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Andrew Jackson’s Veto of the National Bank 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government from 1800 to 1848 


Written by: Frank W. Garmon Jr., Christopher Newport University 


The fate of the U.S. economy weighed heavily on President Andrew 
Jackson’s mind in 1832 as he debated signing the renewal of the charter of 
the Second Bank of the United States. Congress had granted the national 
bank a new charter for twenty years starting in 1816, but bank advocates 
tried to renew the charter early to force its passage through Congress during 
an election year. The stage was set for a showdown between Jackson and 
Second National Bank president Nicholas Biddle. 


Jackson had to weigh whether to kill the national bank because of his 
constitutional opposition to it and his fear that the bank was an engine of 
aristocracy. He also had to decide how he was going to challenge the 
precedent of its constitutionality as decided by previous congresses and 
presidents, and the Supreme Court. 


Biddle had to decide how to react to Jackson’s opposition to the national 
bank. He believed the constitutional questions were settled and that the 
bank had great utility for the expansion of the American economy. Biddle 
had to work with allies in Congress to devise the best strategy to strengthen 
their own hand countering Jackson’s opposition. The resulting clash was 
one of the most significant battlegrounds of the mid-nineteenth-century 
politics. 


Consistency and continuity keep financial markets stable and predictable 
for everyone involved. Uncertainty and instability are always bad for 


business. Safeguarding the future of the bank was thus a high priority for 
merchants and bankers who relied on the country’s financial markets. But 
farmers worried that the bank worked in opposition to the nation’s 
democratic principles. Its opponents described it as a “many headed 
monster” and argued that the bank was actively creating an aristocracy that 
undermined the interests of ordinary people. ({link]). 


This 1836 political cartoon depicts Andrew Jackson in his battle 
against the “monstrous” national bank. The president is holding a cane 
marked “veto.” 


The national bank had been one of the cornerstones of Alexander 
Hamilton’s economic reforms when he was secretary of the Treasury during 
the Washington administration. The Bank of the United States could loan 


money to the federal government in times of war and encourage economic 
development by providing American businesses with access to capital they 
could invest in their firms. The first Bank’s charter expired shortly before 
the War of 1812; however, the war demonstrated the need to maintain a 
central bank that could finance a conflict by making loans and bond issues 
rather than by raising taxes. In 1816, President James Madison overcame 
his earlier constitutional qualms and signed the bank bill into law. The 
Second Bank of the United States was even larger than the first and became 
one of the largest corporations in the world. But whereas Hamilton had 
designed a bank on Federalist principles, proponents of the Second Bank 
sought to give the institution a republican character. The new bank was 
centered in Philadelphia, had branches in every major city, and issued new 
stock at a lower price to allow everyday Americans to invest. 


Early banks were not as sophisticated as their modern successors. To set 
them up, wealthy individuals banded together to provide credit and loan 
money to start-up businesses and merchants. Bankers preferred to loan 
money to merchants rather than farmers, because merchants could repay 
short-term loans quickly after selling their goods at market. Because there 
were no credit reports, personal connections were most important in 
determining an individual’s creditworthiness, and early bankers loaned 
money to family members and friends. The close-knit relationships these 
establishments fostered led many Americans to view banks as elite 
institutions. Farmers in the nineteenth century were especially critical of 
them. Although they did not reject capitalism or oppose banks on principle, 
they worried that concentrated financial power would lead to concentrated 
political power, and many believed the banking sector did little to benefit 
farmers. 


Rival banks did not appreciate competition from the operating branches of 
the Second Bank of the United States. Several state legislatures responded 
by imposing taxes on the federal bank’s operations. In 1819, the Supreme 
Court ultimately struck down a tax in Maryland as unconstitutional in 
McCulloch v. Maryland. Chief Justice John Marshall emphasized in his 
opinion that “the power to tax involves the power to destroy.” The case 
cemented the supremacy of the federal government by ensuring that states 
could not tax federal institutions. More importantly, the court’s ruling 


established the doctrine of implied powers by declaring the national bank to 
be constitutional. When the Supreme Court issued its ruling, state bankers 
complained that the federal government had encroached unfairly on their 
industry by granting tax exemption to their competitor. Although the outcry 
over the Court’s decision quickly subsided, a financial panic that developed 
later that year intensified farmers’ opposition to the banking system and 
resulted in bank and business failures. 


The financial panic of 1819 hurt many farmers, artisans, and other small 
businesses, which fueled resentment against the bank and its paper currency 
when a Congressional inquiry revealed that the institution, in fact, had acted 
irresponsibly during the crisis. The Panic provided a critical turning point 
for Andrew Jackson and other “hard money” advocates, who insisted that 
paper currency could never replace money backed by gold and silver. 


The Bank of the United States soon recovered its sound financial footing 
under the leadership of Nicholas Biddle ({link]). Over the course of his 
fourteen-year tenure, Biddle managed the bank expertly. He worked to 
provide some permanence to the institution, given that its charter was set to 
expire in 1836, by communicating with Andrew Jackson and members of 
his administration beginning almost immediately after Jackson’s election as 
president in 1828. Biddle had carefully surveyed the political situation in 
Congress and realized that enough votes existed for recharter but not 
enough to override a veto if the president opposed the measure. 
Unfortunately for Biddle, however, Jackson indicated that “both the 
constitutionality and the expediency of the law creating this Bank are well 
questioned.” Biddle felt he had little choice but to press for the bank’s 
recharter during an election year because it was a relatively popular 
institution that Jackson would not dare kill with a veto or he would face 
voters’ wrath. 


Nicholas Biddle, 
the third and last 
president of the 
Second Bank of 
the United States, 
became President 
Andrew 
Jackson’s 
nemesis during 
the “Bank War.” 


During the election campaign of 1832, Jackson’s opponents organized a 
new political party, the National Republicans, under Henry Clay. Clay 
believed that forcing Jackson to take a stand on the national bank would 
threaten to embarrass the president and guarantee his own election. The 
Bank of the United States was a central component of the American System 
Clay supported, which proposed using a strong central bank and high tariffs 
to fund a comprehensive system of internal improvement projects such as 
railroads and canals. Biddle travelled to Washington, DC, to lobby members 
of Congress to support the bank’s recharter. Despite the best efforts of the 
Jacksonian opponents of the bank, Congress passed the recharter bill with a 
solid majority in both houses. 


Jackson quickly vetoed the bill and defended his decision on constitutional 
principles, saying the Constitution does not specifically grant Congress the 
power to create a national bank. The president also questioned the Supreme 
Court’s decision in McCulloch v. Maryland, arguing that the Court should 
not serve as the exclusive authority or final arbiter of the Constitution. 
Instead, Jackson insisted that each branch had the ability to decide for itself 
whether a proposed measure was constitutional. Jackson also attacked the 
undemocratic character of the bank. Congress had provided it with 
exclusive privileges, he pointed out, and granted it a monopoly that 
insulated it from competition with state banks. Furthermore, foreign 
nationals owned more than one-fifth of the bank’s stock. In closing, Jackson 
emphasized that the “rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
government to their selfish purposes.” The wealthy Americans stood to 
benefit from the bank’s recharter, he argued, not farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers. 


With no chance of overriding the president’s veto in Congress, Biddle 
maneuvered the bank’s resources against Jackson. He called in loans, 
making it more difficult for banks and businesses to borrow money. If 
Americans felt the loss of the Bank of the United States directly, he 
reasoned, they would turn against Jackson and support recharter. 
Unfortunately for Biddle, however, he had overplayed his hand, and the 
bank’s efforts alienated those who might have been most inclined to defend 
it. Business leaders and Congress turned against him. 


As the so-called Bank War escalated, Jackson recommended moving the 
federal government’s deposits out of the Bank of the United States, and 
Treasury Secretary Roger Taney began transferring them to pro- 
administration state banks ((link]). 


aE en HES 


An 1833 lithograph by Edward W. Clay, published by H.R. Robinson, N.Y 


This 1833 lithograph, entitled The Downfall of Mother Bank, applauds 
Jackson’s order for the removal of federal funds from the Bank of the 
United States. Jackson holds up an “Order for the Removal of the 
Public Money.” Nicholas Biddle (depicted with devil’s horns) and his 
supporters scatter as the bank building falls around them. 


Jackson’s opponents ridiculed these “pet banks” as a source of corruption, 
but to no avail. The removal of the government’s deposits crippled the 
federal bank, and it dissolved in 1836. The next year, another financial 
panic, the Panic of 1837, swept the country. Guided in his veto decision by 
his constitutional convictions and political exigencies, Jackson’s victory 
over the bank doomed central banking in the United States until the creation 
of the Federal Reserve in the early twentieth century. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain Andrew Jackson’s decision to veto the Second Bank of the 
United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Jacksonians opposed the Second Bank of the United 
States despite congressional efforts to make the institution more 
democratic. 
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Is the Concurrent Majority Theory Faithful to the Ideals of the 
Constitution? 


Written by: (Claim A) Barton A. Myers, Washington and Lee 
University; (Claim B) James H. Read, College of St. Benedict/Saint 
John’s University 


Issue on the Table 


Was John C. Calhoun’s concurrent majority theory rooted in the political 
theory of the Founding or did it diverge from it? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 
to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 
not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


In the mid-nineteenth century, the most ardent defender of states’ rights in 
the United States, Senator John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, became the 
principal advocate of the political theory of “concurrent majorities,” which 
argued that there was not just majority rule in Congress but in the power of 
the states as well. The concurrent majority theory was a framework for 
limiting the power of the federal government, blocking the centralization of 
authority, and controlling numerical majority rule in a democratic republic, 
especially over sectional controversies related to slavery. Calhoun 
considered numerical majority rule to be a form of tyranny. 


The theory of concurrent majority arose from the framers’ general fear of 
tyrannical government, populism, and the oppression of minority rights in a 
national union; it offered an alternative to majority rule in Congress and 
recognized state sovereignty. More specifically, this theory was an 
outgrowth of the “compact theory” of the U.S. Constitution, most often 
associated with Thomas Jefferson in the Kentucky Resolution of 1798, 
which argued that the states signed on to the Constitution in a voluntary 
compact and, therefore, were the final arbiters of whether a federal action 
had overstepped the authority vested in the Constitution. Even though 
Calhoun’s political thought consistently defended the minority slaveholding 
states, he sought to protect the system of individual, diverse state 
governments within the United States. Calhoun’s A Discourse on the 
Constitution and Government of the United States and his posthumous 1851 
work, A Disquisition on Government, further elaborated his concurrent 
majority theory. “This provision must be of a character calculated to prevent 
any one interest, or combination of interests, from using the powers of 
government to aggrandize itself at the expense of the other,” Calhoun 
argued. “This, too, can be accomplished only in one way,” he believed, 
“and that is .. . by dividing and distributing the powers of government, give 
to each division or interest, through its appropriate organ, either a 
concurrent voice in making and executing the laws, or a veto on their 
execution.” 


To undergird his political theory, Calhoun drew upon the desire of the 
framers, including Virginia’s James Madison, to protect minority rights 
from the tyranny of the popular majority. However, whereas Madison had 
been primarily concerned about the majority in any particular state 
oppressing a minority within that state, Calhoun’s focus was on the state’s 
relationship to the federal government. Specifically, Calhoun drew upon the 
Tenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, which states, “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” As a 
key example, Calhoun argued that the concurrent majority system was 
already found operating in the U.S. Constitution through its explanation and 
process of amending the Constitution itself: A two-thirds vote is required to 
pass amendments in Congress or in a convention called by two-thirds of 
state legislatures. Moreover, three-fourths of states (voting through 


conventions) or state legislatures (in majorities) are needed to ratify 
proposed amendments. Therefore, Calhoun found it unlikely that 
amendments favoring state sovereignty would move through the ratification 
process under that system. 


As a result, Calhoun subsequently fell back on the idea of state sovereignty 
and states interposing themselves by preventing the enforcement of federal 
laws deemed unconstitutional by the states. He thought his theory of 
nullification (i.e., states invalidating federal laws they deem 
unconstitutional) was an alternative way of protecting the minority rights of 
states. He consistently held that the tyranny of democratic northern 
majorities against the slaveholding interests of the southern states was even 
worse than that of monarchy or dictatorship. In addition to subscribing to 
the compact theory of the Constitution, Calhoun’s understanding of states as 
sovereign entities drew upon the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798 and 1799. The Kentucky Resolutions, drafted by Jefferson in response 
to the Alien and Sedition Acts, declared: “As in all other cases of compact 
among parties having no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress 
... That the several states who formed that instrument being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of the infraction; and, 
that a nullification by those sovereignties of all unauthorized acts done 
under color of that instrument is the right remedy.” Calhoun argued that the 
Tenth Amendment and these two resolutions ultimately reserved the power 
of nullification and interposition to the states as a way of preventing the 
tyranny of a simple, numerical majority. 


Calhoun had been a nationalist politician for decades, but he changed his 
views. Limiting tariffs, first the Tariff of 1828 (the “Tariff of 
Abominations”) and later the Tariff of 1832, became the issue that saw his 
theory of nullification, a by-product of his ideas about protecting minority 
rights within the Union, and the subsequent Nullification Crisis, acted out. 
In his speech, “On the Revenue Collection (Force) Bill, February 15-16, 
1833,” Calhoun articulated the position that “All must admit that... the 
powers reserved are reserved to the States respectively. The powers, then, of 
the Government are divided between the General and the State 
Governments; and the point immediately under consideration is, whether a 


State has any right to judge as to the extent of its reserved powers, and to 
defend them against the encroachments of the General Government.” 
Eventually, Andrew Jackson would sign a “Force Bill” and threaten the 
invasion of South Carolina by U.S. soldiers if South Carolina obstructed the 
enforcement of the tariff provisions. Ultimately, South Carolina backed 
down and the U.S. Congress passed a compromise tariff, the Tariff of 1833, 
largely negotiated by Calhoun. Throughout his career, Calhoun, an arch 
defender of slavery, was also concerned about federal policies that were 
potentially damaging to the practice, which he argued was a positive 
institution (as opposed to an earlier generation of southerners, who argued it 
was a necessary evil). Calhoun wanted the South to use the idea of 
concurrent majority to protect slavery from northern majorities, especially 
because the North had a much greater population and could outvote the 
South on the issue. 


President of the Confederacy Jefferson Davis and his vice president, 
Alexander H. Stephens, ultimately drew upon Calhoun’s defense of state 
sovereignty, interposition, nullification, and his elaboration of Jefferson’s 
ideas about the compact nature of the “National Union” during the 
secession crisis of 1860-1861. Calhoun had made his own thoughts on 
secession’s constitutionality plain in his writings: “That a state, as a party to 
the constitution compact, has the right to secede—acting in the same 
capacity in which it ratified the constitution—cannot with any show of 
reason be denied by any one who regards the constitution as a compact.” 


Claim B 


The political theory of John C. Calhoun, a U.S. senator from South 
Carolina, included three important elements. The first was a critique of 
majority rule, which he believed inevitably tended toward majority tyranny. 
The second was a proposed remedy: Calhoun’s concurrent majority theory, 
whereby each important interest group enjoyed veto rights over political 
decisions. For example, the states enjoyed veto rights over those of 
majorities in the national government. The third element of Calhoun’s 
theory, which became increasingly prominent from the 1830s until his death 
in 1850, was a defense of slavery, not merely as a difficult-to-remove evil, 
but as a positive good essential to republican government. 


Calhoun argued that his political theory was faithful to the Constitution. 
However, his theory diverged in important ways from the Constitution, the 
intentions of its framers, and the ideals of the American Revolution. 


The framers of the U.S. Constitution understood that majorities could act 
unjustly toward minorities. They designed a constitution they believed 
would minimize this risk without entirely removing it. In Federalist Papers 
No. 10 and No. 51, James Madison argued that a federal system of 
government, with well-designed checks and extending over a large and 
diverse territory, would produce governing majorities that were deliberate 
rather than hasty and unjust. Majority rule would be slowed and improved. 
But in a republic, the ultimate governing power had to rest with the 
majority. 


Calhoun, in contrast, insisted that minorities—or at least those minorities 
who counted—must have a constitutional right to suspend laws and policies 
unless and until the minority found them acceptable. He made this case in 
The Fort Hill Address (1831), A Disquisition on Government (1851), A 
Discourse on the Constitution (1851), and elsewhere. Calhoun rejected 
Madison’s argument that the size and diversity of the United States would 
prevent despotic majorities. Calhoun argued instead that the size and 
diversity of the United States made it more likely that majorities 
concentrated in one section would oppress minorities located in another. 
Calhoun observed, for example, that the tariff laws Congress passed in 1828 
and 1832 advantaged northern manufacturers at the expense of southern 
planters. 


The only remedy, in his view, was to empower a State, acting as the 
representative of a regionally based minority interest, to declare a federal 
law inoperable within that state’s boundaries. This nearly led to a violent 
showdown in 1833, the Nullification Crisis, when Calhoun’s home state of 
South Carolina, with Calhoun’s active support, nullified federal tariff laws, 
while President Andrew Jackson insisted that federal law be enforced. 


If the framers of the Constitution had favored a system in which each state 
had the power to nullify federal laws, they would have kept in place the 
Articles of Confederation, which enabled one state to block decisions 
supported by all the others. The Constitution was drafted and ratified, in 


large part, to prevent an obstructive minority from blocking federal action 
on matters that affected the interests of all. In this respect, Calhoun pushed 
the Constitution back toward the ineffective system it was designed to 
replace. 


The original Constitution sent mixed messages on slavery, counting only 
three-fifths of the enslaved population when determining a state’s 
representation in the U.S. House, and obligating states to return fugitives 
from “Service or Labour.” But its framers deliberately avoided the terms 
“slave” or “slavery,” James Madison explained, to avoid legitimizing the 
principle that there could be “property in men.” Calhoun argued instead 
that, at the Constitutional Convention, all states—including northern states 
—had assumed “the most solemn obligations, moral and religious” to 
uphold and perpetuate the institution of slavery. Calhoun’s interpretation is 
unsupported by the record of what northern delegates actually said at the 
Convention. 


Thus, Calhoun’s theory did not defend the rights of all minorities but only 
those of relatively privileged minorities. He regarded persons of African 
descent, enslaved or free, as incapable of responsible liberty. He argued that 
the Declaration of Independence’s famous phrase “all men are created 
equal” was “the most false and dangerous of all political errors” and should 
never have been included in the document. Leading Founders, including 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, who themselves owned slaves, 
regarded slavery as a moral and political evil, although they lacked a 
practicable strategy for abolishing it. Calhoun, in contrast, pronounced 
slavery a “positive good,” and “the most safe and stable basis for free 
institutions in the world,” because it gave every white person, rich or poor, 
the dignity of an aristocrat. 


The aim of the American Revolution was to overturn the principle of 
hereditary aristocracy, not to enshrine it under the guise of a republic. 
Calhoun creatively appropriated elements of the Founding to construct a 
political theory fundamentally at variance with it. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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e> John C. Calhoun, <i>South Carolina Exposition and Protest</i>, 1828 


Introduction 


John C. Calhoun influenced national policy in numerous elected and 
appointed positions for forty years. A skilled and brilliant orator, Calhoun 
initially was known as a fervent nationalist. During his first term as vice 
president in 1824, Calhoun became disillusioned with President John 
Quincy Adams’s policies matters such as high tariffs and internal 
improvements. Calhoun saw Adams’s policies as enhancing the scope of the 
national government at the expense of the interests of states, such as his 
native South Carolina. In 1828, Congress enacted and Adams signed the 
protectionist Tariff of 1828, known in the South as the “Tariff of 
Abominations.” The tariff benefited manufacturing and commercial 
interests in the northern states because the new high taxes increased the 
price of foreign-made goods. Southerners feared it would harm foreign 
manufacturers, resulting in a trade war that would damage the agricultural 
South, which depended on exporting its raw materials. In response, Calhoun 
anonymously authored the South Carolina Exposition and Protest, a lengthy 
document in which he argued for what he believed would restore the 
powers of the states to their proper dignity in the Constitution’s design of 
federalism. Thousands of copies of the pamphlet were printed and 
distributed across the state, and Calhoun submitted his reasoning to a 
committee of the South Carolina House of Representatives. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What event provoked the South Carolina Exposition and Protest? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote the South Carolina Exposition and Protest? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did he write the document anonymously? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience for the document? 


Vocabulary 


duty (n): tax, 

especially a tax 
on imported or 
exported goods 


revenue (n): 
money that 
government 
collects to pay 
public expenses 


Text 


EXPOSITION 

The Committee [after study of the evidence 
presented has reached] an unanimous opinion, 
that the Act of Congress of the last session, with 
the whole system of legislation imposing duties 
on imports, not for revenue, but for the 
protection of one branch of industry, at the 
expense of others, is unconstitutional, unequal 
and oppressive; calculated to corrupt the public 
morals, and to destroy the liberty of the country. 


Vocabulary 


conversant 
(adj): familiar 


delegate (v): to 
entrust 


unwarrantable 


(adj): 
unjustifiable 


Text 


If it be conceded, as it must by every one who is 
the least conversant with our institutions, that 
the sovereign power is divided between the 
States and general government, and that the 
former holds its reserved rights, in the same high 
sovereign capacity, which the latter does its 
delegated rights; it will be impossible to deny to 
the states the right of deciding on the infraction 
of their rights, and the proper remedy to be 
applied for the correction. .. . 


PROTEST 

The Senate and House of Representatives of 
South Carolina, now met and sitting in general 
assembly, through the Honorable Wm. Smith 
and the Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, their 
Representatives in the Senate of the United 
States, do, in the name and on behalf of the good 
people of the said Commonwealth, solemnly 
protest against the system of protecting duties, 
lately adopted by the Federal Government, for 
the following reasons: 


1st. Because the good people of this 
Commonwealth believe, that the powers of 
Congress were delegated to it, in trust for the 
accomplishment of certain specified objects 
which limit and control them, and that every 
exercise of them, for any other purposes, is a 
violation of the Constitution as unwarrantable 
as the undisguised assumption of substantive, 
independent powers not granted or expressly 
withheld. ... 


Vocabulary 


principal 
object: main 
goal 


perversion (n): 
twisting; 
misapplication 


federal 
purposes only: 
actions that 
benefit the 
whole nation, 
rather than only 
a Narrow 
category of 
people 


peculiar 
institutions: a 
euphemism for 
slavery; this is 
one of the early 
uses of the term 


Text 


3d. Because they believe that the Tariff Law 
passed by Congress at its last session, and all 
other acts of which the principal object is the 
protection of manufactures, or any other branch 
of domestic industry... and to apply the money 
raised to objects not specified in the 
Constitution, is a violation of these fundamental 
principles, a breach of a well defined trust and a 
perversion of the high powers vested in the 
Federal Government for federal purposes only. 


8th. Finally, because South Carolina from her 
climate, situation, and peculiar institutions, is, 
and must ever continue to be, wholly dependent 


prosperity, but for her very existence as a state— 
because the valuable products of her soil... are 
among the very few that can be cultivated with 
any profit by slave labor—and if by the loss of 
her foreign commerce, these products should be 
confined to an inadequate market, the fate of this 
fertile state would be poverty and utter 
desolation... 


Vocabulary 


perpetuate (v): 


to make 
permanent 


encroachment 
(n): threat 


precedent (n): 
example from 
the past 


Text 


Deeply impressed with these considerations, the 
Representatives of the good people of this 
Commonwealth, anxiously desiring to live in 
peace with their fellow citizens and to do all that 
in them lies to preserve and perpetuate the 
Union of the States and the liberties of which it 
is the surest pledge, but feeling it to be their 
bounden duty to expose and resist all 
encroachments upon the true spirit of the 
Constitution, lest an apparent acquiescence in 
the system of protecting duties should be drawn 
into precedent, do in the name of the 
Commonwealth of South Carolina, claim to 
enter upon the Journals of the Senate their 
protest against it as unconstitutional, oppressive, 
and unjust. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this argument, the Tariff of 1828 was unconstitutional 
because of its purpose. What is the difference between a tariff whose 
purpose is to raise revenue to pay for public expenses, and a tariff 
whose purpose is to protect domestic industry from foreign 


competition? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In this passage, what power does the author maintain that state 
governments have? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the South Carolina legislature convey its message to the U.S. 
Congress? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this passage, do the people of South Carolina believe 
Congress’s enactment of the Tariff of 1828 failed to accomplish what 


the people needed, or that Congress was exercising more power than 
the Constitution allows? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might the people of South Carolina have objected to a law that 
protects domestic industry from foreign competition? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what ways does the author explain that South Carolina’s economic 
situation was unique? 


Exercise: 


Problem: To what extent is this statement a vague threat of secession? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Article 1, Section 8, Clause 1 provides the taxing power to Congress: 
“The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defence and general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, 


Imposts and Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
For what purpose is Congress permitted to impose taxes? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Name some specific principles the author may have had in mind in 


writing that the tariff law is a “violation of these fundamental 
principles.” 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does the author mean by the “true spirit of the Constitution?” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What action does the author of the South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest want his listeners to take? 


e> David Walker, “An Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World,” 1829 


Introduction 


The son of an enslaved father and a free mother, David Walker published 
his controversial pamphlet, Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World, in 
1829. Although he was never enslaved, Walker witnessed the evils of 
slavery and racism during his childhood in North Carolina. After moving to 
Boston and setting up a clothing store, Walker found himself in the 
company of activists who shared his desire to end slavery. Before writing 
the pamphlet, Walker contributed regularly to Freedom’s Journal, the first 
African American newspaper published in the United States. Unlike gradual 
emancipationists, who believed the institution of slavery should gradually 
be phased out, Walker urged enslaved workers to rebel against their masters 
to bring about an immediate abolition of slavery. Once copies of his 
pamphlet made their way to the South and into the hands of enslaved 
workers and slaveholders, white southerners grew increasingly alarmed 
because they feared a rebellion was imminent. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience of the pamphlet? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What other audience(s) might Walker have had in mind? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What distinguished Walker’s approach to the process of ending slavery 
from the standard approach at the time? 


Vocabulary 


abject 


(adj): 
hopeless 


Text 


It is expected that all coloured men, women and 
children,* of every nation, language and tongue 


Let them remember, that though our cruel 
oppressors and murderers, may (if possible) treat us 
more cruel, as [Pharaoh] did the children of Israel, 


wretchedness draweth near, when we shall be 
enabled, in the most extended sense of the word, to 
stretch forth our hands to the LORD our GOD, but 
there must be a willingness on our part, for GOD to 
do these things for us, for we may be assured that he 
will not take us by the hairs of our head against our 
will and desire, and drag us from our very, mean, 
low and abject condition. .. . 

*Who are not too deceitful, abject, and servile to 
resist the cruelties and murders inflicted upon us by 
the white slave holders, our enemies by nature. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... | will ask one question here.—Can our condition 
be any worse?—Can it be more mean and abject? If 
there are any changes, will they not be for the better, 
though they may appear for the worst at first? Can 
they get us any lower? Where can they get us? They 
are afraid to treat us worse, for they know well, the 
accusations which may or can be preferred against 
me, I appeal to Heaven for my motive in writing— 
who knows that my object is, if possible, to awaken 
in the breasts of my afflicted, degraded and 
slumbering brethren, a spirit of inquiry and 
investigation respecting our miseries and 
wretchedness in this Republican Land of 
Liberty!!!!! ... 


My beloved brethren:—The Indians of North and of 
South America—the Greeks—the Irish, subjected 
under the king of Great Britain—the Jews, that 
ancient people of the Lord—the inhabitants of the 
islands of the sea—in fine, all the inhabitants of the 


brutes!! and of course are, and ought to be SLAVES 
to the American people and their children forever! ! 
to dig their mines and work their farms; and thus go 
on enriching them, from one generation to another 
with our blood and our tears!!!!... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I saw a paragraph, a few years since, in a South 
Carolina paper, which, speaking of the barbarity of 
the Turks, it said: “The Turks are the most barbarous 
people in the world—they treat the Greeks more like 
brutes than human beings.” And in the same paper 
was an advertisement, which said: “Eight well built 
Virginia and Maryland Negro fellows and four 
wenches will positively be sold this day, to the 
highest bidder!” And what astonished me still more 
was, to see in this same humane paper! ! the cuts of 
three men, with clubs and budgets on their backs, 
and an advertisement offering a considerable sum of 
money for their apprehension and delivery. I 
declare, it is really so amusing to hear the 
Southerners and Westerners of this country talk 
about barbarity, that it is positively, enough to make 
aman smile.... 


Are we MEN!!—I ask you, O my brethren! are we 
MEN? Did our Creator make us to be slaves to dust 
and ashes like ourselves? Are they not dying worms 
as well as we? Have they not to make their 
appearance before the tribunal of Heaven, to answer 
for the deeds done in the body, as well as we? Have 
we any other Master but Jesus Christ alone? Is he 
not their Master as well as ours?—What right then, 
have we to obey and call any other Master, but 
Himself? How we could be so submissive to a gang 
of men, whom we cannot tell whether they are as 
good as ourselves or not, I never could conceive. 
However, this is shut up with the Lord, and we 
cannot precisely tell—but I declare, we judge men 
by their works. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... How could Mr. Jefferson but say,* “I advance it 
therefore as a suspicion only, that the blacks, 
whether originally_a distinct race, or made distinct 
by_time and circumstances, are inferior to the whites 
in the endowments both of body and mind?”—It, 
says he, “is not against experience to suppose, that 
different species of the same genus or varieties of 
the same species, may possess different 
qualifications.” (Here, my brethren, listen to him.) 
“Will not a lover of natural history, then, one who 
views the gradations in all the races of animals with 
the eye of philosophy, excuse an effort to keep those 
in the department of MAN as distinct as nature has 
formed them?”—I hope you will try to find out the 
meaning of this verse—its widest sense and all its 
bearings: whether you do or not, remember the 
whites do.... 

*See his Notes on Virginia, page 213. 


Vocabulary 


trifling 
(adj): 
unimportant 


Text 


There is a great work for you to do, as trifling as 
some of you may think of it. You have to prove to 
the Americans and the world, that we are MEN, and 
not brutes, as we have been represented, and by 
millions treated. Remember, to let the aim of your 
labours among your brethren, and particularly the 
youths, be the dissemination of education and 
religion.* 

* Never mind what the ignorant ones among us may 
say, many of whom when you speak to them for 
their good, and try to enlighten their minds, laugh at 
you, and perhaps tell you plump to your face, that 
they want no instruction from you or any other 
Niger, and all such aggravating language. Now if 
you are a man of understanding and sound sense, I 
conjure you in the name of the Lord, and of all that 
is good, to impute their actions to ignorance, and 
around them some way or other, for remember they 
are your brethren;_and I declare to you that it is for 
your interests to teach and enlighten them... . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... Lamong the rest went up and took my seat— 
being seated, I fixed myself in a complete position 
to hear the word of my Saviour and to receive such 
as I thought was authenticated by the Holy 
Scriptures; but to my no ordinary astonishment, our 
Reverend gentleman got up and told us (coloured 
people) that slaves must be obedient to their masters 
—iuust do their duty to their masters or be whipped 
—the whip was made for the backs of fools. &c. 
Here I pause for a moment, to give the world time to 
consider what was my surprise, to hear such 
preaching from a minister of my Master, whose very 
gospel is that of peace and not of blood and whips, 
as this pretended preacher tried to make us believe. . 


... Can any thing be a greater mockery of religion 
than the way in which it is conducted by the 
Americans? It appears as though they are bent only 
on daring God Almighty to do his best—they chain 
and handcuff us and our children and drive us 
around the country like brutes, and go into the house 
of the God of justice to return him thanks for having 
aided them in their infernal cruelties inflicted upon 
us. Will the Lord suffer this people to go on much 
longer, taking his holy name in vain? Will he not 
stop them, PREACHERS and all? O Americans! 
Americans!! I call God—I call angels—I call men, 
to witness, that your DESTRUCTION is at hand, 
and will be speedily consummated unless you 
REPENT. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What are Walker’s expectations of his audience? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why would Walker suggest that some of the members of his audience 


would need to have others read the pamphlet to them? Why would the 
pamphlet be “designed more particularly for them’? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Walker say will be the ultimate solution to the problem of 


slavery? What must enslaved people do in preparation for that 
solution? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Walker mean when he writes, “. . . the day they do it they 
are gone”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Walker, how do African American slaves differ from 


other groups? How might this difference have instilled a sense of 
identity in the minds of Walker’s readers? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why does Walker describe the odd juxtaposition of two articles in a 
newspaper? What does he see as ironic about this juxtaposition? 


Exercise: 


Problem: To whom is Walker referring to as “they”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Walker use religious principles to make his audience aware 
of their unjust treatment? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might Walker have decided to include a quote from former 
President Jefferson in his pamphlet? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the “great work” that Walker expected his readers to 
accomplish? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Walker believe in the importance of education and religion? 


Which group does he believe may have been particularly reluctant to 
embrace education and religion? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Walker use his anecdote about the “pretended preacher” to 
point out the hypocrisy of religious officials and slaveholders? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Walker suggest might happen if white Americans do not 
repent for the sin of slavery? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, enslaved and free blacks 
created communities and strategies to protect their dignity. In which 
communities did Walker develop a sense of dignity, and what 
strategies did he use to pass that dignity on to his primary audience? 


e> Webster-Hayne Debates, 1830 


Introduction 


Robert Young Hayne spent more than two decades in elected offices, 
including mayor of Charleston, member of South Carolina’s legislature, 
attorney general, and then governor of the state. He served as a U.S. senator 
from 1823 to 1832, and was a leading proponent of the states’ rights 
doctrine. He favored the free-trade, low-tariff policies that benefited 
agricultural states and maintained that slavery was entirely an internal 
matter to be legislated within each state. Daniel Webster served as a U.S. 
senator from Massachusetts from 1827 to 1841, and again from 1845 to 
1850. In his three decades of public service as congressman, senator, and 
secretary of state, he represented the interests of New England’s growing 
manufacturing sector by supporting high tariffs and a powerful national 
government. 


In 1830, during a Senate debate on the sale of western lands, Hayne charged 
that senators from the industrial northeast sought to increase the power of 
the federal government at the expense of the states. Over the next ten days, 
a series of unplanned speeches between Webster and Hayne spelled out the 
terms of the nation’s growing sectionalism. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who were the speakers in these documents? What were their 
respective backgrounds? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the context for these speeches made to the Senate in 1830? 


Argument A: Speech of Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, 
January 25, 1830 


Vocabulary Text 


The object of the framers of the constitution, as 
disclosed in [Washington’s] address, was not the 
consolidation of the Government, but “the 
consolidation of the Union.” It was not to draw 
power from the States, in order to transfer it to a 
great National Government, but, in the language of 
the constitution itself, “to form a more perfect 
union;” and by what means? By “establishing 
justice,” “promoting domestic tranquility,” and 
“securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” This is the true reading of the 
constitution. But, according to the gentleman’s 
[Webster’s] reading, the object of the constitution 
was to consolidate the Government, and the means 
would seem to be, the promotion of injustice, 
causing domestic discord, and depriving the States 
and the people “of the blessings of liberty” forever. . 


Vocabulary 


federal 
(adj): a 
government 
system in 
which a 
group of 
states form 
a union but 
still remain 
independent 
in their 
internal 
affairs 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Who, then, Mr. President, are the true friends of the 
Union? Those who would confine the federal 
government strictly within the limits prescribed by 
the constitution—who would preserve to the States 
and the people all powers not expressly delegated— 
who would make this a federal and not a national 
Union—and who, administering the government in a 
spirit of equal justice, would make it a blessing and 
not a curse. And who are its enemies? Those who 
are in favor of consolidation; who are constantly 
stealing power from the States and adding strength 
to the federal government; who, assuming an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over the States and the 


capital of the country. 


Argument B: Speech of Senator Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
January 26 and 27, 1830 


Text 


It is to state, and to defend, what I conceive to be 
the true principles of the Constitution under which 
we are here assembled. .. . 


Vocabulary 


exigency (n): 
demand or 
urgent need 


sovereign 
(adj): ultimate 
or supreme 
power 


annul (v): to 
declare 
invalid 


palpably 
(adv): 
unmistakably 


South 
Carolina 
doctrine: 
South 
Carolina’s 
Nullification 
Convention 


General 
Government: 
national 
sector of 
government 


Text 


I understand the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina to... 

... insist, that if the exigency of the case, in the 
opinion of any State Government, require it, such 
State Government may, by its own sovereign 
authority, annul an act of the General 
Government, which it deems plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. 


This is the sum of what I understand from him, to 
be the South Carolina doctrine; and the doctrine 
which he maintains. I propose to consider it, and 
to compare it with the Constitution... . 


... Ldo not admit that, under the Constitution, and 
in conformity with it, there is any mode in which a 
State Government, as a member of the Union, can 
interfere and stop the progress of the General 


circumstances whatever.... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... This absurdity (for it seems no less) arises 
from a misconception as to the origin of this 
Government and its true character. It is, sir, the 
People’s Constitution, the People’s Government; 
made for the People; made by the People; and 
answerable to the People. The People of the 
United States have declared that this Constitution 
shall be the Supreme Law. ... 


... It is not the creature of State Legislatures; nay, 
more, if the whole truth must be told, the People 
brought it into existence, established it, and have 
hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, 
amongst others, of imposing certain salutary 
restraints on State sovereignties. ... 


... Sir, the very chief end, the main design, for 
which the whole Constitution was framed and 
adopted, was to establish a Government that 
should not be obliged to act through State agency, 
or depend on State opinion and State discretion. . . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


When the gentleman says the Constitution is a 
compact between the States, he uses language 
exactly_applicable to the old Confederation... . 
But that was found insufficient, and inadequate to 
the public exigencies. ... They [the people] 
ordained such a Government; they gave it the 
name of a Constitution, and therein they 
established a distribution of powers between this, 
their General Government, and their several State 
Governments. When they shall become 
dissatisfied with this distribution, they can alter it. 
Their own power over their own instrument 
remains. But until they shall alter it, it must stand 
as their will, and is equally binding on the General 


Government and on the States. ... 


Vocabulary 


ensign (n): 
flag 


lustre (n): 
beauty 


delusion and 
folly: 
foolishness 
and false 
impressions 


Text 


While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, for us 
and our children. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day, at 
least, that curtain may not rise. God grant that on 
my vision never may be opened . . . the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let [my 
eyes’ ] last feeble and lingering glance, rather 
behold the gorgeous Ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured—bearing for 
its motto, .. . [not] those other words of delusion 
and folly, Liberty first, and Union afterwards— 
but every where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole Heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American heart— 
Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable! 


Argument C: Speech of Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, 


January 27, 1830 


Vocabulary 


sovereignty 
(n): 

ultimate or 
supreme 
power 


plenary 
(adj): 
unrestricted 
and 
absolute 


Text 


The gentleman insists that the States have no right to 
decide whether the constitution has been violated by 
acts of Congress or not,—but that the Federal 
Government is the exclusive judge of the extent of its 
Own powers; ... 


No doubt can exist, that, before the States entered 
into the compact, they possessed the right to the 
fullest extent, of determining the limits of their own 
powers—it is incident to all sovereignty. Now, have 
they given away that right, or agreed to limit or 
restrict it in any respect? Assuredly not. They have 
exercised by_the Federal Government; but the 
moment that Government steps beyond the limits of 
its charter, the right of the States... is as full and 
complete as it was before the Constitution was 
formed. It was plenary then, and never having been 
surrendered, must be plenary now. ... 


... [now proceed to show that it is perfectly safe, 
and will practically have no effect but to keep the 
Federal Government within the limits of the 
constitution, and prevent those unwarrantable 
assumptions of power, which cannot fail to impair 
the rights of the States, and finally destroy the 
Union itself. . . 


A State will be restrained by a sincere love of the 
Union. The People of the United States cherish a 
devotion to the Union, so pure, so ardent, that 
nothing short of intolerable oppression, can ever 
tempt them to do any thing that may possibly 
endanger it.... 


Vocabulary 


yeomanry 
(n): group 
of men who 
farm small 
landed 
estates 


Text 


The gentleman has made an eloquent appeal to our 
hearts in favor of union. Sir, I cordially respond to 
that appeal. I will yield to no gentleman here in 
sincere attachment to the Union,—but it is a Union 
founded on the Constitution, and not such a Union 
as that gentleman would give us, that is dear to my 
heart. If this is to become one great “consolidated 
government,” swallowing up the rights of the States, 
and the liberties of the citizen, “riding and ruling 
over the plundered ploughman, and beggared 
yeomanry,” the Union will not be worth preserving. 
Sir it is because South Carolina loves the Union, and 
would preserve it forever, that she is opposing now, 
while there is hope, those usurpations of the Federal 
Government, which, once established, will, sooner 
or later, tear this Union into fragments. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Hayne, who are the true friends of the Union? Who are 


its enemies? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Webster, to what extent does the South Carolina Doctrine 
[nullification] measure up to the true principles of the Constitution? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In this passage, what document does Webster allude to? What are the 
main criticisms of this document? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What process does Webster allude to by saying the people “shall alter 
ite 


Exercise: 


Problem: What event does Webster foreshadow in this passage? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Hayne, what did states agree to when they ratified the 
Constitution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Under what circumstances would the Union not be worth preserving, 
according to Hayne? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the two authors’ arguments. To what extent do these points 
of view support or oppose each other? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Which argument do you find more convincing? Explain how the 
author’s use of evidence led you to this point of view. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how this debate highlights how beliefs about the powers of the 
federal government differ. 


e> Indian Removal Act, 1830, and Cherokee Chief John Ross’s Memorial 
and Protest to Congress, 1836 


Introduction 


Westward expansion, and the ensuing conflict with American Indians who 
called these lands home, was a recurrent theme in colonial and early 
American history. In the early part of the 1800s, American settlers began 
pressuring the federal government to remove American Indians occupying 
the lands the settlers desired. Through military campaigns and treaties, the 
U.S. government slowly and sporadically began to transfer American 
Indians from their lands to areas west of the Mississippi River. However, by 
the time Andrew Jackson was elected president in 1828, thousands of 
American Indians still lived east of the Mississippi River. The Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole tribes (collectively known as the 
Five Civilized Tribes) made up most of this remaining population. Part of 
their success in keeping their lands was due to their adoption of some 
American cultural and political values. Despite their attempts at 
assimilation, the Five Civilized Tribes ultimately suffered the same fate as 
other Indian tribes. 


As president, Jackson pushed for a removal policy that would move all 
remaining American Indians west of the Mississippi. As a result, Congress 
passed the Indian Removal Act in 1830. In 1836, a small Cherokee faction 
signed the Treaty of New Echota, which ceded all the tribes’ land in 
exchange for a reservation in modern day Oklahoma. In response, Cherokee 
chief John Ross submitted his Memorial and Protest of the Cherokee Nation 
to Congress to declare the Treaty of New Echota void. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote these documents? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why were these documents written? 


Source A: Indian Removal Act of 1830, May 28, 1830 


Vocabulary 


Text 


An Act to provide for an exchange of lands 
with the Indians residing in any of the states or 
territories, and for their removal west of the 
river Mississippi. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That it shall 
and may_be lawful for the President of the 
United States to cause so much of any territory 
belonging to the United States, west of the 


organized territory, and to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished, as he may judge 


necessary, to be divided into a suitable number 
of districts, for the reception of such tribes or 
nations of Indians as may choose to exchange 
the lands where they_now reside, and remove 
there;_and to cause each of said districts to be 
so described by natural or artificial marks, as to 
be easily distinguished from every other. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful for the President to 
exchange any or all of such districts, so to be 
laid off and described, with any tribe or nation 
of Indians now residing within the limits of 
any of the states or territories, and with which 
the United States have existing treaties, for the 
whole or any part or portion of the territory 
claimed and occupied by such tribe or nation, 
within the bounds of any one or more of the 
states or territories, where the land claimed and 
occupied by the Indians, is owned by the 
United States, or the United States are bound to 
the state within which it lies to extinguish the 
Indian claim thereto. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in the 
shall and may_be lawful for the President 
solemnly to assure the tribe or nation with 
which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty 
[guarantee] to them, and their heirs or 
successors, the country so exchanged with 
them; and if they prefer it, that the United 
States will cause a patent or grant to be made 
and executed to them for the same: Provided 
always, That such lands shall revert to the 
United States, if the Indians become extinct, or 
abandon the same. 


Vocabulary 


ascertain (v): to 
find out for 
certain 


appraisement 
(n): the act of 
estimating the 
value of 
something 


emigrants (n): 
people who leave 
their country to 
settle in another 
area 


Text 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if, upon 
any of the lands now occupied by the Indians, 
and to be exchanged for, there should be such 
improvements as add value to the land claimed 
by any individual or individuals of such tribes 
or nations, it shall and may be lawful for the 
President to cause such value to be 
ascertained by appraisement or otherwise, 
and to cause such ascertained value to be paid 
to the person or persons rightfully claiming 
such improvements. And upon the payment of 
such valuation, the improvements so valued 
and paid for, shall pass to the United States, 
and possession shall not afterwards be 
permitted to any of the same tribe. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That upon the 
making of any such exchange as is 
contemplated by this act, it shall and may be 
lawful for the President to cause such aid and 
assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as 
may be necessary and proper to enable them to 
remove to, and settle in, the country for which 
they may have exchanged; and also, to give 
them such aid and assistance as may be 
necessary for their support and subsistence for 
the first year after their removal. 


Vocabulary 


superintendence 
(n): the 
management or 
arrangement of 
an organization 


contemplate (v): 
to look at 
thoughtfully for 
a long time 


construe (v): to 
interpret words 
or actions ina 
certain way 


Text 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful for the President to cause 
such tribe or nation to be protected, at their 
new residence, against all interruption or 
disturbance from any other tribe or nation of 
Indians, or from any other person or persons 
whatever. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may_be lawful for the President to have the 
same superintendence and care over any tribe 
or nation in the country to which they may 
remove, as contemplated by this act, that he is 
now authorized to have over them at their 
present places of residence: Provided, That 
nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed as authorizing or directing the 
violation of any existing treaty between the 
United States and any of the Indian tribes. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of 
this act, the sum of five hundred thousand 


any money _in the treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 


Source B: Chief John Ross’ Memorial and Protest to Congress, 1836 


Vocabulary 


scrupulous 
(adj): 
thorough 
and 
extremely 
attentive to 
details 


stipulations 
(n): 
conditions 
that are 
specified as 
part of an 
agreement 


despoiled 
(v): stolen 
from 


savage 
(adj): 
outdated 
term 
meaning 
uncivilized 


purport 
(v): to claim 
to be 
something, 
usually 
falsely 


Text 


The United States solemnly guaranteed to [the 
Cherokee] nation all their land not ceded, and 
pledged the faith of the government, that “all white 
people who have intruded, or may hereafter intrude 
on the lands reserved for the Cherokees, shall be 
removed by the United States...” The Cherokees 
were happy and prosperous under a scrupulous 
observance of treaty stipulations by the government 
of the United States, and from the fostering hand 
extended over them, they made rapid advances in 
civilization, morals, and in the arts and sciences. 


and feel as the American citizen, and to have with 
him a common interest, they were to be despoiled 
by_their guardian, to become strangers and 
wanderers in the land of their fathers, forced to 
return to the savage life, and to seek a new home in 
the wilds of the far west, and that without their 
consent. An instrument purporting to be a treaty 
with the Cherokee people, has recently been made 
public by the President of the United States, that 
will have such an operation if carried into effect. 
This instrument, the delegation aver before the 
civilized world, and in the presence of Almighty 
God, is fraudulent, false upon its face, made by 
unauthorized individuals, without the sanction, and 
against the wishes of the great body of the Cherokee 
people. Upwards of fifteen thousand of those people 
have protested against it, solemnly declaring they 
will never acquiesce. 


Vocabulary Text 


aver (v): to 
state or 
assert to be 
the case 


sanction 
(n): official 
approval 


acquiesce 
(v): to 
accept 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was granted the ability to create districts for Indians to move 
west of the Mississippi? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What guarantees were made for the American Indians and their new 
land? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How long would the U.S. government grant aid to the American 
Indians after their removal? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Who would have authority over the American Indians in the new area 
to which they moved? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How much money did Congress appropriate for this bill? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what had the U.S. government pledged to the 
Cherokee? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what was the initial relationship between the 
Cherokee and the American citizen? How did that change? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How many Cherokee people protested against the Treaty of New 
Echota? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


President Jackson defended his Indian Removal Policy in his Second 
Annual Message to Congress, December 6, 1830: 


The consequences of a speedy removal will be important to 
the United States, to individual states, and to the Indians 
themselves. ... 


Humanity has often wept over the fate of the aborigines of 
this country, and philanthropy has been long busily 
employed in devising means to avert it, but its progress has 
never for a moment been arrested, and one by one have 
many powerful tribes disappeared from the earth. .. . 
Philanthropy could not wish to see this continent restored to 
the condition in which it was found by our forefathers. What 
good man would prefer a country covered with forests and 
ranged by a few thousand savages to our extensive republic, 
studded with cities, towns, and prosperous farms, 
embellished with all the improvements which art can devise 
or industry execute, occupied by more than 12,000,000 
happy people, and filled with all the blessings of liberty, 
civilization, and religion? .. . 


... Rightly considered, the policy of the general government 
toward the red man is not only liberal, but generous. He is 
unwilling to submit to the laws of the states and mingle with 
their population. To save him from this alternative, or 
perhaps utter annihilation, the general government kindly 
offers him a new home, and proposes to pay the whole 
expense of his removal and settlement. 


Do you agree with Jackson that the Indian Removal Policy was a 
generous act toward the American Indian tribes? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In his message to Congress, Chief John Ross stated the Cherokee 
people made rapid advances in civilization, morals, and culture by 
mimicking American citizens. What do you think constitutes the 
definition of a “civilized people’? 


e> Andrew Jackson, Bank Veto Message, 1832 


Introduction 


A national bank had been one of the cornerstones of Alexander Hamilton’s 
economic reforms as secretary of the treasury during the Washington 
administration. The Bank of the United States could loan money to the 
federal government in times of war and encourage economic development 
by providing people access to capital. The Second Bank of the United 
States was signed into law by President James Madison in 1816 and was 
even larger than the first. By law, the bank was the only place that the 
federal government could deposit its own funds, and it also did a 
tremendous business in general banking. The bank’s opponents described 
the institution as a “many headed monster” and argued that the bank was 
actively creating an aristocracy that undermined the interests of the 
common man. State banks and advocates of “soft money”—those who 
wanted more currency in circulation—disliked the Second Bank of the 
United States because it restrained state banks from issuing currency notes 
more freely. Jackson’s opposition to aristocratic privilege and concentrating 
economic power in the federal government made him an enemy of the bank 
as well. The bank was rechartered by Congress in 1832, but Jackson vetoed 
the bill. In his veto message, President Andrew Jackson explained reasons 
for doing so. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were two complaints against the Second Bank of the United 
States? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Jackson oppose the Second Bank of the United States? 


Vocabulary 


solemn 

(adj): 
characterized 
by deep 
sincerity 


subversive 
(adj): 
seeking or 
intended to 
subvert an 
established 
system or 
institution 


obviate (Vv): 
to anticipate 
and prevent 
something 


Text 


Having considered it with the solemn regard to the 
principles of the Constitution which the day was 
calculated to inspire, and come to the conclusion 
that it ought not to become a law, I herewith return 
it to the Senate, in which it originated, with my 
objections. 


A bank of the United States is in many respects 
convenient for the Government and useful to the 
people. Entertaining this opinion, and deeply 
impressed with the belief that some of the powers 
and privileges possessed by the existing bank are 
unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of the 
rights of the States, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, I felt it my duty at an early period of 
my Administration to call the attention of Congress 
to the practicability of organizing an institution 
combining all its advantages and obviating these 
objections. ... 


Vocabulary 


precedent 
(n): example 
from the past 


Text 


It is maintained by the advocates of the bank that 
its constitutionality in all its features ought to be 
considered as settled by precedent and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. To this conclusion I 
can not assent. Mere precedent is a dangerous 
source of authority, and should not be regarded as 


where the acquiescence of the people and the 
States can be considered as well settled... . 


If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the 
whole ground of this act, it ought not to control the 
coordinate authorities of this Government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the Court must each 
for itself be guided by its own opinion of the 
Constitution. 


Each public officer who takes an oath to support 
the Constitution swears that he will support it as he 
understands it, and not as it is understood by 
others. It is as much the duty of the House of 
Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President 
to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or 
resolution which may be presented to them for 
passage or approval as it is of the supreme judges 
when it may be brought before them for judicial 
decision. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The opinion of the judges has no more authority 
over Congress than the opinion of Congress has 
over the judges, and on that point the President is 
independent of both. The authority of the Supreme 
Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control 
the Congress or the Executive when acting in their 
influence as the force of their reasoning may 
deserve. ... 


It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too 
often bend the acts of government to their selfish 
purposes. Distinctions in society will always exist 
under every just government. Equality of talents, of 
education, or of wealth can not be produced by 
human institutions. In the full enjoyment of the 
gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, 
economy, and virtue, every man is equally entitled 
to protection by law; but when the laws undertake 
to_add to these natural and just advantages artificial 
distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive 
privileges, to make the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful, the humble members of society— 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers—who have 
neither the time nor the means of securing like 
favors to themselves, have aright to complain of 
the injustice of their Government. There are no 
necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only 
in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal 
protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its 
favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing. In the 
act before me there seems to be a wide and 
unnecessary departure from these just principles. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Jackson veto this bill re-authorizing the bank? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why does Jackson think precedent alone is a dangerous way to settle 

controversies? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who does Jackson think should interpret the Constitution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to this passage, what does Jackson think the bank was 
doing? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what ways does this veto message support Jackson’s epithet as the 
“President of the Common Man?” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In his veto message, Jackson argued that the three branches of 


government must each interpret the Constitution independently. How 
did this reasoning apply to his rationale for his veto? 


e> Alexis de Tocqueville, <i>Democracy in America</i>, 1835 


Introduction 


In 1830, Alexis de Tocqueville and Gustave de Beaumont were both low- 
ranking members of the Versailles court of law who believed the era of 
monarchy and aristocracy was coming to an end. They decided to make a 
lengthy visit to the United States, where their official objective would be 
study of the U.S. prison system to enlighten reform of French prisons. 
However, their larger goal was to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of 
the political culture in the United States with an eye to influencing 
postrevolutionary France. In 1831, they embarked on their nine-month, 
seven-thousand—mile tour of the United States east of the Mississippi, 
during which they studied not just the prisons but everything else about life 
in America. Both men ultimately wrote successful books about their time in 
the United States, but it was Tocqueville’s Democracy in America that 
became one of the most significant political texts ever written about the 
United States. Tocqueville wrote an enduring analysis allowing Americans 
to better understand themselves. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What motivated the visit of Tocqueville and Beaumont to America? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What is the enduring significance of Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America? 


Vocabulary 


aristocracy 
(n): 
government by 
the highest 
class, 
especially a 
hereditary 
nobility 


democratic 
(adj): 
government by 
majority rule of 
the people 


Text 


I have stated in the preceding chapter that great 
equality existed among the immigrants who 
settled on the shores of New England. Even the 
germs of aristocracy were never planted in that 
part of the Union. The only influence which 
obtained there was that of intellect; the people 
became accustomed to revere certain names as 
representatives of knowledge and virtue. Some 
of their fellow citizens acquired a power over the 
others that might truly have been called 
aristocratic if it had been capable of transmission 
from father to son... . 


At this period [the time of the American 
Revolution] society was shaken to its center. The 
people, in whose name the struggle had taken 
place, conceived the desire of exercising the 
authority that it had acquired; its democratic 
tendencies were awakened; and having thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, it aspired to 
independence of every kind... . 


Vocabulary 


acquirement 
(n): a skill of 
mind or body 
resulting from 
continued 
endeavor 


apprenticeship 
(n): a position 
in which 
someone learns 
an art, trade, or 
job under the 
supervision of 
a person who 
has mastered it 


Text 


It is not only the fortunes of men that are equal 
in America; even their acquirements partake in 
some degree of the same uniformity. | do not 
believe that there is a country_in the world 

so few ignorant and at the same time so few 
learned individuals. Primary instruction is within 
the reach of everybody; superior instruction is 
scarcely to be obtained by any. This is not 
surprising; it is, in fact, the necessary 
consequence of what I have advanced above. 
Almost all the Americans are in easy 
circumstances and can therefore obtain the first 
elements of human knowledge. 


In America there are but few wealthy persons; 
nearly all Americans have to take a profession. 
Now, every profession requires an 
apprenticeship. The Americans can devote to 
general education only the early years of life. At 
fifteen they enter upon their calling, and thus 
their education generally ends at the age when 
ours begins. If it is continued beyond that point, 
it aims only towards a particular specialized and 
profitable purpose;_one studies science as one 


recognized. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


In America most of the rich men were formerly 
poor; most of those who now enjoy leisure were 
absorbed in business during their youth; the 
consequence of this is that when they might have 
had a taste for study, they had no time for it, and 
when the time is at their disposal, they have no 
longer the inclination. 


There is no class, then, in America, in which the 
taste for intellectual pleasures is transmitted with 
hereditary fortune and leisure and by_which the 
labors of the intellect are held in honor. ... 
America, then, exhibits in her social state an 
extraordinary phenomenon. Men are there seen 


remembrance. ... 


Vocabulary 


depraved 
(adj): morally 
corrupt, wicked 


idol (n): a 
person or thing 
greatly admired 
or revered 


Text 


There is, in fact, a manly and lawful passion for 
equality that incites men to wish all to be 
powerful and honored. This passion tends to 
elevate the humble to the rank of the great; but 
there exists also in the human heart a depraved 
taste for equality, which impels the weak to 
attempt to lower the powerful to their own level 
and reduces men to prefer equality in slavery to 
inequality with freedom. Not that those nations 
whose social condition is democratic naturally 
despise liberty; on the contrary, they have an 
instinctive love of it. But liberty is not the chief 
and constant object of their desires; equality is 
their idol: they make rapid and sudden efforts to 
obtain liberty and, if they miss their aim, resign 
themselves to their disappointment; but nothing 
can satisfy them without equality, and they 
would rather perish than lose it. 


On the other hand, in a state where the citizens 
are all practically equal, it becomes difficult for 
them to preserve their independence against the 
aggressions of power. No one among them being 
strong enough to engage in the struggle alone 
with advantage, nothing but a general 
combination can protect their liberty. Now, such 
a union is not always possible... . 


Vocabulary Text 


The Anglo-Americans are the first nation who, 
having been exposed to this formidable 
alternative, have been happy enough to escape 
the dominion of absolute power. They have been 
allowed by their circumstances, their origin, 


to establish and maintain the sovereignty of the 
people. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Tocqueville mean by “germs of aristocracy”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Tocqueville, why are there “so few ignorant and at the 
same time so few learned individuals”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does it mean to “enter upon their calling”? What did this mean 
for “general education” in America? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Tocqueville, what were the consequences of Americans 
pursuing vocational education at age 15 years? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

According to Tocqueville, in a nation characterized by democracy, 

which of two important goals, liberty or equality, takes precedence? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Tocqueville, how can citizens who are equal to one 

another resist abuses by the powerful to protect their liberty? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 


What factors enabled Anglo-Americans to “escape the dominion of 
absolute power” and “maintain the sovereignty of the people’’? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


In his introduction to Democracy in America, Tocqueville wrote the 
following: 


AMONG the novel objects that attracted my attention during my 
stay in the United States, nothing struck me more forcibly than 
the general equality of condition among the people. I readily 
discovered the prodigious influence that this primary fact 
exercises on the whole course of society . . . 


I soon perceived that the influence of this fact extends far beyond 
the political character and the laws of the country, and that it has 
no less effect on civil society than on the government; .. . The 
more I advanced in the study of American society, the more I 


perceived that this equality of condition is the fundamental fact 
from which all others seem to be derived and the central point at 
which all my observations constantly terminated. 


I then turned my thoughts to our own hemisphere, and thought 
that I discerned there something analogous to the spectacle which 
the New World presented to me. I observed that equality of 
condition, though it has not there reached the extreme limit which 
it seems to have attained in the United States, is constantly 
approaching it; and that the democracy which governs the 
American communities appears to be rapidly rising into power in 
Europe. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the passage provided, how did Tocqueville see the effects of 


Americans’ “general equality of condition” in civil society and 
politics? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was not included in this condition of general equality during 
Tocqueville’s time? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent is American society still characterized by equality? Do 
you think the definition of equality has changed since Tocqueville’s 
time? Do you think American society and politics are still 
characterized by a “general equality of condition among the people”? 
Explain. 


ee Jedediah Burchard, Revivalist Sermon, 1835 


Introduction 


During the early nineteenth century, a new religious revival movement 
known as the Second Great Awakening spread across the United States. 
While the dominant sects of Protestant Christianity emphasized a scholarly 
study of the Bible and a stoic relationship with God, revivalist preachers 
attempted to infuse congregations with emotion to bring them closer to 
Jesus. These preachers, who were generally Methodist, Baptist, or 
Presbyterian, rejected the established church structures of their time and 
instead traveled across the United States to spread their message at “camp 
meetings” to reach as many souls as they could. These services were 
generally held outdoors and featured an emphasis on emotion, individual 
piety, and the ability to improve oneself spiritually. 


Jedediah Burchard was a Presbyterian minister who travelled throughout 
New England, Canada, and New York in the nineteenth century. During that 
time, he gave the following revival sermon, likely to numerous 
congregations that he visited. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this sermon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where was this sermon likely given? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What sects of Christianity did revivalist preachers generally adhere to? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Now,_many of this Church are in a cold state, I 
dare say. | don’t mean to say they are worse than 
in other places, but I always find them so. My 
friends, how do you feel? I would ask you in a 
kind and affectionate manner—how do you feel? 
Have you lost the joy of your salvation—are you 
stupid and lukewarm? Well, just turn to your 
Bibles and see what God Almighty says about 
Church members who have lost the joy of their 
salvation. [Revelations 3d chapter, 13th, 15th, and 
19th verses,] Hark! “He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the spirit saith unto the Churches—I 
know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. 
I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because 
thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spue thee out of my mouth.” 


Vocabulary 


rebuke (v): 
to express 
sharp 
disapproval 


Laodicean 
Church: this 
portion of the 
Book of 
Revelations 
was written to 
a Christian 
community in 
the city of 
Laodicea, 
located in 
modern-day 
Turkey 


denunciation 
(n): public 
condemnation 


Jehovah (n): 
God 


Text 


What a tremendous rebuke was this to the 
Laodicean Church! This Church is in the same 
situation. Hear what God says, “Ye are 
lukewarm,” that is, nauseous like warm water 
taken into the stomach—so then, “TI will spue thee 
out of my mouth.” And so he should too —for 
what can he do with a lukewarm, stupid Christian? 
Why,_he is neither the one thing nor the other: 
neither a Christian nor an infidel. ... 


Now friend, you who profess the religion of Jesus 
Christ—Wake up! Wake up, and become ardent in 
the cause. Depend upon it, if you continue in your 
present lukewarm state, you come under the awful 
denunciation of Jehovah. You must have faith. 
God can’t use ye without faith and he won’t use 
you! You must put away the sin of damning 
unbelief. Murder holds no comparison to the great 
sin of damning unbelief! .. . 


Vocabulary 


Holy Ghost 
(n): in 
Christian 
theology, the 
Holy Ghost 
or Spirit is 
part of the 
Trinity 


galvanic 
(adj): sudden 
and dramatic 


Gibbs: 
Charles Gibbs 
was a famous 
American 
pirate during 
this time who 
was infamous 
for his 
murderous 
exploits 


Text 


Now, sinner, don’t you stumble over cold, lifeless 
Church-members into hell. Don’t delay—don’t 
wait for them to grow better, but give your hearts 
right up to Christ. I don’t want you to be a long 
while under conviction. I don’t want to make you 
willing to be damned for the glory of God. It’s as 
much as I can do to make people willing to be 
saved! People used to think a man must be a long 
time under conviction—three or four weeks at 
least, and very often a man would be six months 
getting religion. But my friends, this is all wrong. 
I tell you it’s all wrong. It is just as the devil 
would have it. Don’t you know a man sins against 
the Holy Ghost when he’s waiting, waiting, 
waiting for a sudden conversion as if by a 
galvanic shock? To make it plain. Suppose I had a 
son Henry. He had run away with old Gibbs, the 
pirate, and had gone with him to the West Indies 
in his little schooner, and killed twenty men. I 
happen down to New York and meet him on the 
dock. Says I, you must leave off this awful 
business and return home, or you are ruined 
forever. Tell me directly, will you do it? “Well,” 
says he “I don’t exactly know about that, father. I 
don’t know as I feel prepared. I want to reflect a 
couple of hours, whether I'll murder any more 
men!” 


Vocabulary 


to drive 
more nails 
there: a 
reference to 
Christ’s 
crucifixion 


apt (adj): 
inclined or 
prone to do 
something 


prominent 
(adj): 
standing out 
so as to be 
seen easily 


benumb (v): 
to deprive of 
sensation 


Text 


Why, my son, you ought to be damned for 
hesitating a moment! Ah sinner, you’ve murdered 
Christ—your Savior, your only hope! How long 
will you continue to pierce his side by continuing 
in rebellion against him. “Stop” says you, “I want 
to reflect whether to drive any more nails there!” 
When aman is under conviction, what shall he 
do? Why, the minister used to tell him to ready his 


will be apt to distract your minds and ultimately 
lose all feeling on the subject. Fasten your minds 
on a few—two or three of the most prominent 
promises. One is as good as twenty—give 
yourselves up to Christ for him to rule and reign 
over you for time and eternity, and you shall 
obtain salvation. Suppose I was drowning, had 
fallen overboard: there were twenty ropes thrown 
out. I take hold of one, don’t like it. Try another, 
and another. I’ll choose this one. No, that is more 
convenient. All this time I am growing weaker 
and weaker, and get benumbed with the cold, and 
at last sink down and am lost among all these 
chances of escape! Now, I should be a fool, 
shouldn’t I, to throw my life away so? Well, the 
sinner acts just about as consistently when he 
thinks he’s going to get salvation by reading his 
Bible merely. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Do you want a revival here? “Why yes,” Well how 
are you a going to get it, if you have lost the free 
Spirit of God, and have no faith? “O we are going 
to pray. We’ ll pray in our closets and in our 
families, as we have done. We’ll go to meeting 
and to conference.” Why, my friends, do you 
expect a revival on these conditions? Nonsense! 
“But we hope the blessing will come.” Hope it 
will come? God commands you to have it. If you 
exposed to the eternal wrath of God, to be 
converted, you must come to the determination to 
exercise faith. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. You 
must form the resolution! Faith’s what does it. 
Make up your minds to do it. Before you can do 
anything you must form a determination. Why you 
couldn’t have come to this house if you hadn’t 
first determined to do it.... 


Vocabulary 


anxious 
seats: one of 
the many 
unorthodox 
aspects of 
revivalist 
sermons was 
calling 
forward 
sinners who 
lacked the 
“appropriate” 
connection 
with God and 
putting them 
on display for 
the whole 
congregation 
to see and 
pray for 


Text 


... And now, I want every man, woman, and 
child, (you in the gallery there too) to come 
forward and take these anxious seats. Come! 
Come forward! We won’t hurt ye! Many a one 
blesses the day when he took his first step. Don’t 
be ashamed of Christ! —Make room, there you 
old professors! —Clear those seats if you please! 
Come, we invite you to come forward. Christians 
will pray for you. God hears and answers prayer, 
don’t he? May be you will get the blessing? .. . 
Many have objections to this method of 
proceeding, but if any man can tell me a better 
way I will thank him. I certainly would thank him 
most kindly. Supposing a man has the fever and 
ague—he feels very cold. He is a shivering round 
on the East side of the house and can’t get warm. 
All he can do, he can’t get warm. I raise him up 
and take him around to the South side. The sun 
pours down his rays, and he soon begins to feel 
comfortable. Before, he had only the light: now, 
he has the rays. We have put him where he can 
feel. The man that takes these anxious seats will 
be apt to take them again, and again, till finally, he 
gives up his heart to Christ and goes home 
TejOIcing 2. 


Now, sinners, I want to get your minds into the 
willing posture. I want to introduce a train of 
thought. Nothing is so well calculated to produce 
the desired effect as these anxious seats. I 
wouldn’t have you think there’s any virtue in a 
front seat, but by taking these you commit 
yourselves—you take the first step towards the 
kingdom of your Heavenly Father... 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Burchard, how does the church he is preaching to 
compare with other congregations? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Burchard, how does God view “lukewarm” Christians? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Summarize the comparison made between Henry, reflecting on ending 

his life of piracy, and an individual proclaiming faith. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why does Burchard not want his congregation to contemplate the 

Bible and pray? What does he encourage them to do instead? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Burchard, what needs to occur before a religious revival 

can take place? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the purpose of the “anxious seats?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In addition to emphasizing an emotionally charged faith, preachers 
during the Second Great Awakening also encouraged their 
congregations to make changes to remove sin from their lives. What 
social movements occurred during the early and mid-nineteenth 
centuries that were a reflection of this mindset? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Listen to an historical reenactor give this sermon online. 
https://openstax.org/l/99sermon 


How does the actor’s delivery of the sermon typify the preaching of 
revivalist ministers during the Second Great Awakening? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the preaching style that revivalist preachers used and 
compare it with a traditional church service that centers around ritual 


and not individual emotion. What are some potential benefits and 
drawbacks to each? 


eo Sarah M. Grimké, Letters on the Equality of the Sexes and the Condition 
of Women, 1837 


Introduction 


The women’s rights movement grew significantly over the course of the 
nineteenth century as women fought to secure an equal place in society 
alongside men. Sarah Grimkeé was born on a South Carolina plantation in 
1792 but grew to despise slavery. Sarah and her sister, Angelina, became 
the first prominent female voices in favor of abolitionism and traveled 
throughout the country giving speeches and lectures against slavery. Male 
abolitionists immediately condemned Sarah and Angelina for stepping 
outside of a traditional domestic role, leading the sisters to also begin to 
fight for a political voice for women. Sarah wrote multiple letters to Mary 
Parker, the president of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, in 1837. In 
the following letter, she discussed the legal inequalities that women faced in 
American society. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the author become involved in the women’s rights 
movement? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Who was this letter addressed to? What might this person have in 
common with the author? 


Vocabulary 


cipher (n): a 
Zero 


Text 


Note: Grimké’s italicized text are quotes from 
William Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England 


My Dear Sister, 

There are few things which present greater 
obstacles to the improvement and elevation of 
woman to her appropriate sphere of usefulness 
and duty, than the laws which have been enacted 
to destroy her independence, and crush her 
individuality; laws which, although they are 
framed for her government, she has had no voice 
in establishing, and which rob her of some of her 
essential rights. Woman has no political 
existence. With the single exception of presenting 
a petition to the legislative body, she is a cipher 
in the nation; or, if not actually so in 
representative governments, she is only counted, 
like the slaves of the South, to swell the number 
of law-makers who form decrees for her 
government, with little reference to her benefit, 


“By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law; that is, the very being, or legal 
existence of the woman is suspended during the 
marriage, or at least is incorporated and 
consolidated into that of the husband under 
whose wing, protection and cover she performs 
everything. ... ” 


Vocabulary 


nullity (n): a 
thing of no 
importance 


mortifying 
(adj): causing 
great 
embarrassment 
or shame 


Text 


slave, is absorbed in her master. All contracts 
made with her, like those made with slaves by 
their owners, are a mere nullity. Our kind 
defenders have legislated away almost all of our 
legal rights, and in the true spirit of such injustice 
and oppression, have kept us in ignorance of 
those very laws by which we are governed. ‘They 
have persuaded us, that we have no right to 

not comprehend them. ... 

“The husband, by the old law, might give his wife 
moderate correction, as he is to answer for her 
misbehavior. The law thought it reasonable to 
entrust him with this power of restraining her by 
domestic chastisement. The courts of law will still 
permit a husband to restrain a wife of her liberty, 
in case of any gross misbehavior.” 


What a mortifying proof this law affords, of the 
estimation in which woman is held! She is placed 


herself to the outbursts of passion, and therefore 
unworthy to be trusted with power. ... 

“A woman’s personal property by marriage 
becomes absolutely her husband’s, which, at his 
death, he may leave entirely away from her.” 


Vocabulary 


avail (n): 
benefit 


transcribe (v): 


to put into 
written form 


intimate (v): 
to imply 


debasing 


(adj): 
degrading 


indulgence 


(n): 


satisfaction 


Exercise: 


Text 


And farther, all the avails of her labor are 
absolutely in the power of her husband. All that 
she acquires by her industry is his; so that she 
cannot, with her own honest earnings, become 
the legal purchaser of any property. . . . 

“All that a slave possesses belongs to his master; 
he possesses nothing of his own, except what his 
master chooses he should possess... . ” 


The various laws which I have transcribed, 
leave women very little more liberty, or power, in 
some respects, than the slave. “A slave,” says the 
civil code of Louisiana, “is one who is in the 
power of a master, to whom he belongs. He can 
possess nothing, nor acquire anything, but what 
must belong to his master.” I do not wish by any 
means to intimate that the condition of free 
women can be compared to that of slaves in 
suffering, or in degradation; still, I believe the 
laws which deprive married women of their 
rights and privileges, have a tendency to lessen 
them in their own estimation as moral and 
responsible beings, and that their being made by 
civil law inferior to their husbands, has a 
debasing and mischievous effect upon them, 
teaching them practically the fatal lesson to look 
unto man for protection and indulgence. ... 
Thine in the bonds of womanhood, 

Sarah M. Grimké 


Comprehension Questions 


Problem: 
According to Grimké, what is one of the greatest obstacles to 
improving and elevating women? 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to Grimké, why are women counted politically? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What comparisons does Grimké make between women and slaves? 
Given her audience, why would she do this? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who are the “kind defenders” Grimke refers to? What did these 
individuals do to convince women of their place? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Grimké argue that men were unworthy to be trusted with 
power over women? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does Grimké argue is the result of making women inferior to 
their husbands by civil law? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What aspects of republicanism does Grimké raise in her letter, either 
directly or indirectly, that she believes are not being upheld for 
women? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The Grimké sisters were very controversial figures for their time. 
Many abolitionists and feminists believed they were hurting the 
antislavery and women’s rights causes by lecturing and speaking in 
public on political issues, something that the American public 
overwhelmingly viewed as for men alone. Do you think the Grimké 
sisters would have been more effective in promoting their message by 
being less controversial? Explain your answer. 


e> Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The American Scholar,” 1837 


Introduction 


On August 31, 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered a speech to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College. At that time, Emerson had already 
established himself as a respected writer and one of the foremost 
proponents of the transcendentalist movement. Transcendentalism was a 
philosophical and literary movement that began in the late 1820s and grew 
in popularity throughout the 1830s. Transcendentalism held that human 
beings are innately good and possess a capability to make sense of the 
world around them by relying on subjective intuition—an acquisition of 
knowledge based on personal experiences. Immersion in and respect for the 
natural environment was of tremendous importance to transcendentalists. In 
his speech, which he ultimately had transcribed into a widely read essay, 
Emerson encouraged his audience to develop an appreciation of nature. 
Because the United States was still a new nation whose scholars often 
turned to European academic texts for guidance, Emerson also urged the 
students and faculty to use their subjective intuition to produce scholarship 
and works of literature that would allow America to be recognized by an 
international audience. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who wrote this speech and who was the intended audience for this 
document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How well established was the transcendentalist movement at the time 
this speech was given? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind is that of nature. Every 
day, the sun; and, after sunset, Night and her stars. 
Ever the winds blow; ever the grass grows. Every 
day, men and women, conversing, beholding and 
beholden. The scholar must needs stand wistful and 
admiring before this great spectacle. He must settle 
its value in his mind. What is nature to him? There 
is never a beginning, there is never an end, to the 
inexplicable continuity of this web of God, but 
always circular power returning into itself. ‘Therein 
it resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, 
whose ending, he never can find,—so entire,_so 
boundless... . 


Vocabulary 


avarice (n): 
greed 


indolent 
(adj): lazy 


complaisant 
(adj): 

willing to 
please others 


decorous 
(adj): polite 
and 
restrained 


drudge (n): 
person who 
does tedious 
or 
unpleasant 
work 


Text 


... We have listened too long to the courtly muses 
of Europe. The spirit of the American freeman is 
already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. 
Public and private avarice make the air we breathe 
thick and fat. The scholar is decent, indolent, 
complaisant. See already the tragic consequence. 
The mind of this country, taught to aim at low 

one but the decorous and the complaisant. Young 
men of the fairest promise, who begin life upon our 
shores, inflated by the mountain winds, shined 
upon by all the stars of God, find the earth below 
not in unison with these, but are hindered from 
action by the disgust which the principles on which 
business is managed inspire, and turn drudges, or 
die of disgust, some of them suicides. 


Vocabulary Text 


What is the remedy? They did not yet see, and 
thousands of young men as hopeful now crowding 
to the barriers for the career do not yet see, that if 
the single man plant himself indomitably_on his 
instincts, _and there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him. ... We will walk on our own feet; we 
will work with our own hands; we will speak our 
own minds. Then shall man be no longer a name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The 
dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall of 
defense and a wreath of joy around all. A nation of 
men will for the first time exist, because each 
believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul which 
also inspires all men. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Emerson, what is the most important influence on the 
mind? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What parallel does Emerson see between the human spirit and nature? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Describe Emerson’s opinion of the state of American academia in 
1837. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the “remedy” that Emerson prescribes to cure the illness 


afflicting American academia? How is this remedy in line with 
transcendentalist principles? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does Emerson conclude that American scholars must do to 
improve the human condition? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
When describing his vision of the American scholar, Emerson 
frequently refers to men. What does the general absence of women 


throughout the document suggest about the status of women in 
American society during the 1830s? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Emerson’s lecture to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College 


marked a defining moment in his career and a pivotal moment in the 
history of American intellectualism. Why was this so? 


e> John C. Calhoun, “Slavery as a Positive Good,” 1837 


Introduction 


As abolitionists like William Lloyd Garrison grew louder in their attacks on 
slavery and southern culture, several white southerners produced a new 
defense of slavery. This defense was not only a response to the growing 
abolitionist movement but also to Nat Turner’s Rebellion (which terrified 
southern whites) and the expansion of the lucrative cotton economy into the 
Deep South. In this speech, John C. Calhoun, then a U.S. senator, 
vigorously defended the institution of slavery and stated the essence of this 
new intellectual defense of the institution: Southerners must stop 
apologizing for slavery and reject the idea that it was a necessary evil. 
Instead, Calhoun insisted, slavery was a “positive good.” He went further, 
making legal arguments about the Constitution protecting states’ rights to 
preserve slavery. Calhoun then offered a moral defense of slavery by 
claiming it to be amore humane method of organizing labor than the 
conditions wage laborers faced in industrial cities in Europe and the 
northern United States. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did white southerners provide a new defense of slavery in the 
1830s? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What central arguments did Calhoun use to frame his defense of 
slavery? 


Vocabulary 


encroachment 
(n): gradual 
intrusion over 
someone else’s 
property, 
rights, space, 
and so forth 


incendiary 
(adj): designed 
to cause fire 
or, in this 
context, a 
deadly conflict 


Text 


I do not belong. . . to the school which holds that 
aggression is to be met by concession. Mine is 
the opposite creed, which teaches that 
encroachments must be met at the beginning, 
and that those who act on the opposite principle 
are prepared to become slaves. In this case, in 
particular I hold concession or compromise to be 
fatal. If we concede an inch, concession would 
follow concession—compromise would follow 
compromise, until our ranks would be so broken 
that effectual resistance would be impossible. We 
must meet the enemy on the frontier, with a fixed 
determination of maintaining our position at 
every_hazard.... 


The subject is beyond the jurisdiction of 
shape or form, or to make it the subject of 
deliberation or discussion... . 


As widely as this incendiary spirit has spread, it 
has not yet infected this body, or the great mass 
of the intelligent and business portion of the 
North; but unless it be speedily stopped, it will 
spread and work upwards till it brings the two 
great sections of the Union into deadly conflict. . 


Vocabulary 


Force Bill: 
legislation 
passed by 
Congress in 
1833 during 
the 
Nullification 
Crisis that, 
among other 
things, 
allowed the 
president to 
deploy the 
army to South 
Carolina to 
force 
compliance 
with the law 


bayonet (n): a 
blade that can 
be fixed to a 
rifle 


Text 


... | then predicted that the doctrine of the 
proclamation and the Force Bill—that this 
Government had a right, in the last resort, to 
determine the extent of its own powers, and 
enforce its decision at the point of the bayonet . . 
. would at no distant day arouse the dormant 
spirit of abolitionism. I told him that the doctrine 
was tantamount to the assumption of unlimited 
power on the part of the Government, and that 
such would be the impression on the public mind 
in a large portion of the Union. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The consequence would be inevitable. A large 
portion of the Northern States believed slavery to 
be a sin, and would consider it as an obligation of 
conscience to abolish it if they should feel 
themselves in any degree responsible for its 
continuance. . . . 1 then predicted that it would 
commence as it has with this fanatical portion of 
society, and that they would begin their 


and the thoughtless —and gradually extend 
upwards till they would become strong enough to 
obtain political control... 


... By the necessary course of events, if left to 
themselves, we must become, finally, two people. 
It is impossible under the deadly hatred which 
must spring up between the two great nations, if 
the present causes are permitted to operate 
unchecked, that we should continue under the 
same political system. The conflicting elements 
would burst the Union asunder, powerful as are 
the links which hold it together. Abolition and the 
Union cannot coexist. As the friend of the Union 
I openly proclaim it—and the sooner it is known 
the better. ... We of the South will not, cannot, 
surrender our institutions. To maintain the 
existing relations between the two races, 
inhabiting that section of the Union, is 


It cannot be subverted without drenching the 
country in blood... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... Be it good or bad, [slavery] has grown up 
with our society and institutions, and is so 
interwoven with them that to destroy it would be 
to destroy us as a people. But let me not be 
understood as admitting, even by implication, 
that the existing relations between the two races 
in the slaveholding States is an evil:—far 
otherwise; I hold it to be a good, as it has thus far 
proved itself to be to both, and will continue to 
prove so if not disturbed by the fell spirit of 
abolition. 


I appeal to facts. Never before has the black race 
of Central Africa, from the dawn of history to the 
present day, attained a condition so civilized and 


intellectually. 


In the meantime, the white or European race, has 
not degenerated. It has kept pace with its brethren 
in other sections of the Union where slavery does 
not exist. It is odious to make comparison; but I 
appeal to all sides whether the South is not equal 
in virtue, intelligence, patriotism, courage, 
disinterestedness, and all the high qualities which 
adorn our nature. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... [hold that in the present state of civilization, 
where two races of different origin, and 
distinguished by color, and other physical 
differences, as well as intellectual, are brought 
together, the relation now existing in the 
slaveholding States between the two, is, instead 
of an evil, a good—a positive good. . . Lhold 
then, that there never has yet existed a wealthy 
and civilized society in which one portion of the 


labor of the other. ... 


I might well challenge a comparison between 
them and the more direct, simple, and patriarchal 
mode by which the labor of the African race is, 
among us, commanded by the European. | may 
say_with truth, that in few countries so much is 
left to the share of the laborer, and so little 
exacted from him, or where there is more kind 
attention paid to him in sickness or infirmities of 
age. 


Compare his condition with the tenants of the 
poor houses in the more civilized portions of 
Europe—look at the sick, and the old and infirm 
slave, on one hand, in the midst of his family and 
friends, under the kind superintending care of his 
master and mistress, and compare it with the 
forlorn and wretched condition of the pauper in 
the poorhouse.... 


Vocabulary Text 


There is and always has been in an advanced 
stage of wealth and civilization, a conflict 
between labor and capital. The condition of 
society in the South exempts us from the 
disorders and dangers resulting from this conflict; 
and which explains why it is that the political 
condition of the slaveholding States has been so 
much more stable and quiet than that of the 
North. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who is the “we” Calhoun refers to? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What tone does Calhoun set here for the argument that will follow? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Calhoun interpret Congress’s authority on the question of 
slavery? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does Calhoun view the consequences of the Force Bill? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To whom is Calhoun referring with the phrase “fanatical portion of 
society”? According to Calhoun, what influence will these fanatics 
have? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Calhoun see as the inevitable end of a spreading spirit of 
abolitionism in the United States? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What argument does Calhoun cite to support his assertion that slavery 
has been a “good” for African Americans? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Calhoun argue to be economically inevitable in a wealthy, 
civilized society? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Calhoun characterize the working and living conditions of 
American enslaved persons? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Calhoun use European wage laborers as support for his 
assertions about American slaves? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


From what dangerous conflict does the slave system insulate the 
South, according to Calhoun? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what ways does Calhoun use legal arguments to defend the idea that 
Congress cannot interfere in the institution of slavery? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Calhoun go beyond the traditional legal defenses of slavery 


and attempt to convince the audience that slavery is, indeed, good for 
all involved? 


e> Dorothea Dix, Memorial to the Legislation of Massachusetts, 1843 


Introduction 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, those who suffered from mental 
illness were often housed in jails or almshouses in deplorable conditions 
with harsh treatment. Dorothea Dix sought to bring attention to the poor 
treatment of the mentally ill and demand reform. As a young woman, Dix 
spent time in Europe, where she encountered individuals working to change 
the way the mentally ill were cared for. After returning home to the United 
States, Dix traveled through multiple states to document the abysmal state 
in which the mentally ill were frequently housed and treated. In 1840-1841, 
she visited several such places in the commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
later presented this petition, or memorial, to the state legislature to request 
legislation regulating standards of care. Dix continued to work for reforms 
for the rest of her life, visiting other countries to document the conditions of 
hospitals and serving as the superintendent of Army Nurses for the Union 
Army during the Civil War. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was it written? 


Vocabulary 


memorial 
(n): a 
statement of 
facts asa 
basis of a 
petition 


unsolicited 
(adj): not 
asked for 


memorialist 
(n): a person 
who writes a 
memorial 


Text 


Gentlemen, 

I respectfully ask to present this Memorial, 
believing that the cause, which .. . sanctions so 
unusual a movement, presents no equivocal claim 
to public consideration and sympathy. Surrendering 
to calm and deep convictions of duty my habitual 
views of what is womanly and becoming, I proceed 
briefly to explain what has conducted me before 
you unsolicited . . . trusting, while I do so, that the 
memorialist will be speedily forgotten in the 
memorial. 


Vocabulary 


almshouse 
(n): 
charitable 
home built 
for the poor 
to live in 


pauper (n): 
very poor 
person 


idiot (n): 
archaic term 
for an 
intellectually 
disabled 
person 


surmount 
(v): to 
overcome 


imperative 
(adj): of 
vital 
importance 


Text 


About two years since leisure afforded opportunity, 


and duty prompted me to visit several prisons and 
almshouses in the vicinity of this metropolis. I 
found, near Boston, in the Jails and Asylums for 
the poor, a numerous class brought into unsuitable 
[connection] with criminals and the general mass of 
Paupers. | refer to Idiots and Insane persons, 
dwelling in circumstances not only adverse to their 
own physical and moral improvement, but 
productive of extreme disadvantages to all other 
persons brought into association with them. I 
applied myself diligently to trace the causes of 
these evils, and sought to supply remedies. As one 
obstacle was surmounted, fresh difficulties 
appeared. Every new investigation has been depth 


and vigorous legislation the evils to which I refer, 
and which I shall proceed more fully to illustrate, 
can be remedied, I shall be obliged to speak with 
great plainness, and to reveal many things revolting 
to the taste, and from which my woman’s nature 
shrinks with peculiar sensitiveness. But truth is the 
highest consideration. I tell what I have seen— 
painful and as shocking as the details often are— 
that from them you may feel more deeply the 
imperative obligation which lies upon you to 
prevent the possibility of a repetition or 
continuance of such outrages upon humanity. If I 


power to alleviate, and make you hasten to the 
relief of the victims of legalized barbarity. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I come to present the strong claims of suffering 
humanity. I come to place before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts the condition of the miserable, the 
desolate, the outcast. I come as the advocate of 
helpless, forgotten, insane and idiotic men and 
women; of beings, sunk to a condition from which 
the most unconcerned would start with real horror; 
of beings wretched in our Prisons, and more 
wretched in our almshouses. And I cannot suppose 
it needful to employ earnest persuasion, or stubborn 
argument, in order to arrest and fix attention upon a 
subject, only the more strongly pressing in its 
claims, because it is revolting and disgusting in its 
details. 


I must confine myself to few examples, but am 
ready to furnish other and more complete details, if 
required. If my pictures are displeasing, coarse, and 
severe, my subjects, it must be recollected, offer no 
tranquil, refined, or composing features. The 
condition of human beings, reduced to the 
extremest states of degradation and misery, cannot 
be exhibited in softened language, or adorn a 
polished page. 


to the present state of Insane Persons confined 
within this Commonwealth, in cages,_closets, 


rods, and lashed into obedience! 


Vocabulary Text 


As I state cold, severe facts, I feel obliged to refer 
to persons, and definitely to indicate localities. But 
it is upon my subject, not upon localities or 
individuals, I desire to fix attention; and I would 
speak as kindly as possible of all Wardens, 
Keepers, and other responsible officers, believing 
that most of these have erred not through hardness 
of heart and willful cruelty, so much as want of 
skill and knowledge, and want of consideration. 
Familiarity with suffering, it is said, blunts the 
sensibilities, and where neglect once finds a footing 
other injuries are multiplied. This is not all, for it 
may be justly and strongly be added that, from the 
deficiency of adequate means to meet the wants of 
these cases, it has been an absolute impossibility to 
do justice in this matter. Prisons are not constructed 
in view of being converted into County Hospitals, 
and almshouses are not founded as receptacles for 
the Insane. And yet,_in the face of justice and 
common sense, Wardens are by law compelled to 
receive, and Masters of almshouses not to refuse, 
Insane and Idiotic subjects in all stages of mental 
disease and privation. 


It is the Commonwealth, not its integral parts, that 
is accountable for most of the abuses which have 
lately, and do still exist. I repeat it, it is defective 
legislation which perpetuates and multiplies these 
abuses. 


In illustration of my subject, I offer the following 
extracts from my Note-Book and Journal: 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Springfield. 

In the jail, one lunatic woman, furiously mad, a 
State pauper, improperly situated, both in regard to 
the prisoners, the keepers, and herself. It is a case 
of extreme self-forgetfulness and oblivion to all the 
decencies of life; to describe which, would be to 
repeat only the grossest scenes... . In the 
almshouse of the same town is a woman apparently 
only needing judicious care, and some well-chosen 
employment, to make it unnecessary to confine her 
in solitude, in a dreary unfurnished room. Her 

most touching, but the mistress replied, “she had no 
time to attend to her.” 


Northampton. 

In the jail, quite lately, was a young man violently 
mad, who had not, as I was informed at the prison, 
come under medical care, and not been returned 
from any hospital. In the almshouse, the cases of 
insanity are now unmarked by abuse, and afford 
evidence of judicious care by the keepers. . . . 


Lincoln. 
A woman in a Cage. 


Medford. 
One idiotic subject chained, and one in a close stall 
for 17 years. 


Pepperell. 
One often doubly chained, hand and foot; another 
violent; several peaceable now. 


Vocabulary 


bereft (adj): 
deprived of 


succor (n): 
assistance in 
times of 
hardship 


desolate 
(adj): grim, 
devastated 


Text 


Brookfield. 
One man caged, comfortable... . 


Granville. 
One often closely confined; now losing the use of 
his limbs from want of exercise. ... 


I may here remark that severe measures, in 
revealed. I have not seen chastisement administered 
by_stripes,_and in but few instances have I seen the 
rods and whips, but I have seen blows inflicted, 


Could we in fancy place ourselves in the situation 
of some of these poor wretches, bereft of reason, 
deserted of friends, hopeless; troubles without, and 
more dreary troubles within, overwhelming the 
wreck of the mind as “a wide breaking in of the 
waters,”—how should we, as the terrible illusion 
was cast off, not only offer the thank-offering of 


overwhelmed our mental nature, but as an offering 
more acceptable devote ourselves to alleviate that 
state from which we are so mercifully spared... . 


Here you will put away the cold, calculating spirit 
of selfishness and self-seeking; lay off the armor of 
local strife and political opposition; here and now, 
for once, forgetful of the earthly and perishable, 
come up to these halls and consecrate them with 
one heart and one mind to works of righteousness 
and just guardians of the solemn rights you hold in 
trust. Raise up the fallen; succor the desolate; 
restore the outcast; defend the helpless; and for 


yext eternal and great reward, receive the 
enediction . . . “Well done, good and faithful 
benediction servants, become rulers over many things!” 
(n): a 


blessing 


Vocabulary 


Well done, 
good and 
faithful 
servants, 
become 
rulers over 
many 
things!: a 
phrase from 
Matthew 
25:21. In 
this parable 
from the 
New 
Testament, 
Jesus 
encourages 
his listeners 
to use their 
talents for 
the greater 
good, as 
opposed to 
not using 
them at all. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What places did Dix visit to record the treatment of the mentally ill? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Dix, what is the solution to the issues she listed in her 
memorial? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Dix believe she is “inflicting pain” on the legislators? Why 
does she do it anyway? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Dix routinely witness in her travels throughout 
Massachusetts? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Dix, why are wardens and keepers generally not to blame 
for officers treating their mentally ill wards poorly? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the mistress of the jail reject this mentally ill woman’s 
requests for employment and companionship? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did Dix routinely witness in many of the places she visited? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Dix, how should the legislators react after imagining 
themselves in the situation of a mentally ill person? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Dix end her Memorial with this reference to the Bible? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider the following passage from Memorial to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts: 


But it is upon my subject, not upon localities or individuals, 
I desire to fix attention; and I would speak as kindly as 
possible of all Wardens, Keepers, and other responsible 
officers, believing that most of these have erred not through 
hardness of heart and willful cruelty, so much as want of 
skill and knowledge, and want of consideration. 


In what ways is this statement a reflection of the general reform spirit 
of this time? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did women’s activity in promoting morality change from the 
Founding Era to the Jacksonian/Antebellum Era? In what ways does 
Memorial to the Legislature of Massachusetts reflect this change? 


e> Frederick Douglass, <i>Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass</i>, 
1845 


Introduction 


Born enslaved on a Maryland plantation, Frederick Douglass experienced 
the evils of slavery firsthand. He secretly taught himself to read and later 
escaped to New York and then Massachusetts. Douglass eluded slave 
catchers by changing his last name and working as a laborer for several 
years. In 1841, Douglass was invited to describe his experiences under 
slavery at an antislavery convention in Nantucket. Douglass’s skill as an 
orator and the poignancy of his description propelled him into a new career 
as an agent for the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. His fame grew 
thanks to his skill not only as a speaker but as a writer. In his autobiography, 
published in 1845, Douglass presented a graphic and personal description of 
life in slavery. His work served the cause of abolition by humanizing the 
experience of slavery in a way that could easily be understood by those far 
removed by the experience of plantation life. After publishing his work, 
Douglass left on a two-year speaking tour to avoid capture by his former 
owner, whom he had named in his narrative. While on tour, Douglass also 
raised funds to purchase his freedom because, as a runaway slave, he was 
considered by law the property of his owner. Over the course of his life, 
Douglass continued to work for the abolitionist cause, served as consultant 
to President Lincoln during the Civil War, and championed the rights of 
former slaves during Reconstruction. He died in 1895 at his home in 
Washington, DC. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document and why? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What effect would a slave narrative be designed to have on its 


audience? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did the author leave on a two-year speaking tour after publishing 
this autobiography? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I was born in Tuckahoe . . . Talbot county, Maryland. 
[ have no accurate knowledge of my age, never 
having seen any authentic record containing it. By 
far the larger part of the slaves know as little of their 
ages as horses know of theirs, and it is the wish of 
most masters within my knowledge to keep their 
slaves thus ignorant. I do not remember to have ever 
met a slave who could tell of his birthday. They 
seldom come nearer to it than planting-time, harvest- 
time, cherry-time, spring-time, or fall-time. A want 
of information concerning my own was a source of 
unhappiness to me even during childhood. The white 
children could tell their ages. I could not tell why I 
ought to be deprived of the same privilege. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 


My_mother was named Harriet Bailey. She was the 
daughter of Isaac and Betsey Bailey, both colored, 
and quite dark. My mother was of a darker 
complexion than either my_ grandmother or 
grandfather. My father was a white man. He was 
admitted to be such by all I ever heard speak of my 
parentage. 

The opinion was also whispered that my master was 
my father; but of the correctness of this opinion, I 
know nothing; the means of knowing was withheld 
from me. My mother and I were separated when I 
was but an infant—before I knew her as my mother. 


It is acommon custom, in the part of Maryland from 
which I ran away, to part children from their mothers 
at a very early age. Frequently, before the child has 
reached its twelfth month, its mother is taken from it, 
and hired out on some farm a considerable distance 
off, and the child is placed under the care of an old 
woman, too old for field labor, For what this 
separation is done, I do not know, unless it be to 
hinder the development of the child’s affection 
toward its mother, and to blunt and destroy the 
natural affection of the mother for the child. This is 
the inevitable result. 


I never saw my mother, to know her as such, more 
than four or five times in my life; and each of these 
times was very short in duration, and at night... . 


Vocabulary 


joist (n): a 
wooden 
post that 
supports a 
building 


Text 


... Lhave often been awakened at the dawn of day 
by the most heart-rending shrieks of an own aunt of 
mine, whom he used to tie up to a joist, and whip 
upon her naked back till she was literally covered 
with blood. No words, no tears, no prayers, from his 


gory victim, seemed to move his iron heart from its 
bloody purpose. The louder she screamed, the harder 


whipped longest. He would whip her to make her 
scream, and whip her to make her hush; and not until 
overcome by fatigue, would he cease to swing the 
blood-clotted cowskin. I remember the first time I 
ever witnessed this horrible exhibition. I was quite a 
child, but I well remember it. I never shall forget it 
whilst I remember any thing. It was the first of a 
long series of such outrages, of which I was doomed 
to be a witness and a participant. It struck me with 
awful force. It was the blood-stained gate, the 
entrance to the hell of slavery, through which I was 
about to pass. It was a most terrible spectacle. I wish 
I could commit to paper the feelings with which I 
beheld it... . 


Vocabulary 


jargon (n): 
a form of 
language 
witha 
unique 
vocabulary 
known 
only to the 
members 
ofa 
particular 
profession 
or group 


Text 


There were no beds given the slaves, unless one 
coarse blanket be considered such, and none but the 
men and women had these. This, however, is not 


difficulty from the want of beds, than from the want 
of time to sleep; for when their day’s work in the 
field is done, the most of them having their washing, 


bed—the cold, damp floor—each covering himself 
or herself with their miserable blankets; and here 
driver’s horn. At the sound of this, all must rise, and 
be off to the field. ... 


This they would sing, as a chorus, to words which to 
many would seem unmeaning jargon, but which, 
nevertheless, were full of meaning to themselves. I 
have sometimes thought that the mere hearing of 
those songs would do more to impress some minds 
with the horrible character of slavery, than the 
reading of whole volumes of philosophy on the 
subject could do. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I did not, when a slave, understand the deep meaning 
of those rude and apparently incoherent songs. I was 
myself within the circle; so that I neither saw nor 
heard as those without might see and hear. ‘They told 
a tale of woe which was then altogether beyond my 


and deep; they breathed the prayer and complaint of 
souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. Every 
tone was a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to 
God for deliverance from chains, The hearing of 
those wild notes always depressed my spirit, and 
filled me with ineffable sadness. I have frequently 
found myself in tears while hearing them. The mere 
recurrence to those songs, even now, afflicts me; and 
while I am writing these lines, an expression of 
feeling has already found its way down my cheek. 
To those songs I trace my first glimmering 
conception of the dehumanizing character of slavery. 
I can never get rid of that conception. Those songs 
still follow me, to deepen my hatred of slavery, and 
quicken my sympathies for my brethren in bonds. . . 


[ have often been utterly astonished, since I came to 
the north, to find persons who could speak of the 
singing, among slaves, as evidence of their 
contentment and happiness. It is impossible to 
conceive of a greater mistake. Slaves sing most 
when they are most unhappy. The songs of the slave 
represent the sorrows of his heart; and he is relieved 
by them, only as an aching heart is relieved by its 
tears. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


My _master and myself had quite a number of 
differences. He found me unsuitable to his purpose. . 
_. He resolved to put me out, as he said, to be 


to. a man named Edward Covey. Mr. Covey was a 
poor man, a farm-renter. .. . 

... [had been at my new home but one week before 
Mr. Covey gave me a very severe whipping, cutting 
my back, causing the blood to run, and raising ridges 
on my flesh as large as my little finger. . . 


I lived with Mr. Covey one year. During the first six 
months, of that year, scarce a week passed without 
his whipping me. I was seldom free from a sore 
back. ... 

... Lwas somewhat unmanageable when I first went 
there, but a few months of this discipline tamed me. 
Mr. Covey succeeded in breaking me. I was broken 


me;_and behold a man transformed into a brute! ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... Mr. Covey entered the stable with a long rope; 
and just as I was half out of the loft, he caught hold 
of my legs, and was about tying me. As soon as I 
found what he was up to, I gave a sudden spring, and 
as I did so, he holding to my legs, I was brought 
sprawling on the stable floor. Mr. Covey seemed 
now to think he had me, and could do what he 
pleased; but at this moment—from whence came the 


the throat; and as I did so, I rose. He held on to me, 
and I to him. My resistance was so entirely 
unexpected that Covey seemed taken all aback. He 
trembled like a leaf. This gave me assurance, and I 
held him uneasy, causing the blood to run where I 
touched him with the ends of my fingers. Mr. Covey 
soon called out to Hughes for help. Hughes came, 
and, while Covey held me, attempted to tie my right 
hand. While he was in the act of doing so, I watched 
my chance, and gave him a heavy kick close under 
the ribs. This kick fairly sickened Hughes, so that he 
left me in the hands of Mr. Covey. This kick had the 
effect of not only weakening Hughes, but Covey 
also. When he saw Hughes bending over with pain, 
his courage quailed. He asked me if I meant to 
persist in my resistance. I told him I did, come what 
might; that he had used me like a brute for six 
months, and that I was determined to be used so no 
longer. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


We were at it for nearly two hours. Covey at length 
let me go, puffing and blowing at a great rate, saying 
that if I had not resisted, he would not have whipped 
me half so much. The truth was, that he had not 
whipped me at all. I considered him as getting 
entirely the worst end of the bargain; for he had 
drawn no blood from me, but I had from him. The 
whole six months afterwards, that I spent with Mr. 
Covey,_he never laid the weight of his finger upon 
me in anger. He would occasionally say, he didn’t 
want to get hold of me again. “No,” thought I, “you 
need not; for you will come off worse than you did 
before.” 


This battle with Mr. Covey was the turning-point in 
my career as a Slave. It rekindled the few expiring 
embers of freedom, and revived within me a sense of 
my_own manhood. It recalled the departed self- 
confidence, _and inspired me again with a 
determination to be free... . My long-crushed spirit 
rose, cowardice departed, bold defiance took its 
place;_and I now resolved that, however long I might 
remain a slave in form, the day had passed forever 
when I could be a slave in fact. I did not hesitate to 
let it be known of me, that the white man who 


in killing me. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Douglass not know his exact age? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do the details about Douglass’s parents illustrate a system of 
abuse against enslaved women? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How was Douglass’s relationship with his mother shaped by the reality 
of slavery? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


For what purpose does Douglass share memories of his aunt? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the three stages Douglass uses to drive home the suffering 
enslaved persons endured in their living situation. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the purpose of the songs sung by slaves in the field? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

How were slave songs misinterpreted by the slaveholders and others 

who heard them? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did his master deal with Douglass’s uncooperative nature? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the effects on Douglass’s personality as a result of his time 
with Covey? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Douglass decide to do differently this time when Covey 
seized him to administer physical punishment? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the physical result of the altercation between Douglass and 
Covey? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did Covey treat Douglass differently after this incident? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did the incident change Douglass spiritually? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does the slave narrative go into so much detail in describing the 
day-to-day experience of slavery from the point of view of the 
enslaved? In what ways does it seek to change the reader’s views on 
slavery? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What is the greater point Douglass is making about slavery in the 
Covey story? 


e> Art Analysis: <i>The County Election</i> by George Caleb Bingham, 
1852 


Introduction 


Beginning in the late 1840s, Missouri artist George Caleb Bingham created 
a series of paintings illustrating American democracy. Bingham belonged to 
the Whig party and, in addition to being an artist, held numerous offices and 
political appointments throughout the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
scene in The County Election ({link]) depicts a group of men coming 
together to cast their votes on Election Day in Saline County, Missouri, in 
1850. The artist himself ran for office in this election and lost. He painted 
himself sitting at the bottom of the stairs, looking down at what may be a 
ballot. His opponent, who ultimately was the winning candidate, is tipping 
his top hat near the top of the stairs of the building in the foreground; the 
banner on the wall behind him reads: “The will of the people the supreme 
law.” The hotel sign in the background reads “Union Hotel.” Look carefully 
at the painting for several minutes before answering the questions that 
follow. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who painted The County Election and what is significant to note about 
his background? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Bingham completed this painting in 1852 but had it engraved in 1854 


so copies could be made. How does changing the medium of this 
painting affect the audience? 


Men gather to cast their votes on election day. 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: ((link]) What is the focal point of this painting? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Who is not represented in this painting? Why might that be? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) Notice the way the various people in the crowd are dressed. 
What does this reveal about them? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) List two details in the painting that provide evidence the artist 
thinks U.S. democracy is flawed. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) List two details in the painting that provide evidence the artist 
has a hopeful view of U.S. democracy. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What major events were going on in the country at the time this was 
painted? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do you think Bingham had a positive or negative view of U.S. 


democracy, based on this painting? Support your answer with evidence 
from the painting. 


Responses to the Cherokee Removal Mini DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to analyze the responses in favor of and 
protesting against the policy of American Indian tribe removal by 
examining primary source documents and answering questions. 

e Students will evaluate in a persuasive essay if the policy of American 
Indian removal was consistent with the ideals of the Founding of the 
United States. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Document Packet 


© Document 1: Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776 

© Document 2: President Andrew Jackson’s message to Congress, 
December 6, 1830 

o Document 3: Letter from the Representatives of the Religious 
Society of Friends to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
January 5, 1830 

o Document 4: Treaty of New Echota, December 29, 1835 

o Document 5: Letter from Chief John Ross to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, September 28, 1836 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson can be used alongside ‘The Trail of Tears Narrative to highlight 
the plight of American Indians during the Jackson presidency. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students should work in pairs throughout this lesson. They will collaborate 
in decoding the various documents and coming to conclusions from them. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 


Students will read the preamble of the Declaration of Independence and 
answer the questions in the handout. After that, they will brainstorm a list of 
examples of what would be protected by the natural rights they identify in 
the document. The student pairs will then choose the five natural rights they 
think are most important and write each on an individual sticky note and 
post in the room. The teacher should have a designated place in the room 
(ideally on a separate wall) for “equality,” “life,” “liberty,” and the “pursuit 
of happiness.” After the allotted time is complete, the students should be 
allowed to move about the room and read the examples their classmates 
have posted. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


The teacher will then announce the class will examine the policy of 
American Indian removal under President Andrew Jackson. As the students 
read the documents, the focus should be how this policy fit into the 
Founding principles of natural rights. Students will read documents 2—5, 
and answer the analysis questions for each of them. 


III. Application (30 min) 


Students will write a persuasive essay, expressing agreement or 
disagreement with the following prompt: “The policy of American Indian 
removal was consistent with the principles and values of the founding of the 
United States.” All assertions in the essay must be supported by evidence 
quoted from the assigned documents. The essay must include citations from 
at least three of the assigned documents. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Student will conduct a peer review of the reflection essay written by the 
partner they worked with on this assignment. They will evaluate whether 
the essay accomplished the following: 


1. The author staked out a clear position on the prompt. 


2. The author supported each of his assertions with evidence from the 
documents. 

3. The author used at least three sources for evidence. 

4. The evidence used, whether you agree with it or not, can be 
understood to support the points that are made. 


American Indians in American Art 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to interpret historical evidence and make 
inferences by observing and describing details in works of art 
depicting American Indians. 

e Students will be able to entertain and consider multiple viewpoints and 
revise their thinking by analyzing depictions of American Indians in 
various styles and for various purposes. 

e Students will be able to practice answering an AP Short Answer 
Question by using artwork and contextual evidence to draw 
conclusions about the past. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Worksheet 
e Handout B: American Indians in American Art 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Students should be familiar with the increasing tensions between American 
Indians and U.S. settlers discussed in the Chapter 5 Introductory Essay: 
1800—1828 and the following Narratives: ‘The Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
Old Hickory: Andrew Jackson and the Battle of New Orleans, and 
Tecumseh and the Prophet. 


Facilitation Notes: 


The works of art included in this lesson can be displayed in a variety of 
ways as best suits your classroom and teaching situation. The artwork can 
be presented using a projector and the lesson can be done as a whole-class 
discussion. Alternatively, small groups can be assigned one high-quality 
color print of each work of art to interpret and share with the class as a 
jigsaw activity. Or, each piece of art can be printed and hung around the 
room or in a large space where students move around the room to interpret 
each, then come together for debriefing at the end. Six works of art are 


provided, but not all need to be used in the lesson. This lesson is based on 
the “See, Think, Wonder” thinking routine from Project Zero. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


George Catlin’s page on the Google Arts and Culture site offers more 
information and works by the artist: 
https://artsandculture. google.com/entity/%2Fm%2F01p5ih 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min, depending on student 
responses) 


e Project the following image in your classroom and invite students to 
take a minute to observe the painting, State Names (2000) ([link]). 
Source: https://americanart.si.edu/artwork/state-names-73858 
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(credit: Jaune Quick-To-See Smith, State Names, 2000, oil, 
collage and mixed media on canvas, Smithsonian American Art 
Museum, Gift of Elizabeth Ann Dugan and museum purchase) 


e Ask students what they see (e.g., map of the United States, bleeding 
paint, only some names showing, names look like they are pulled from 
newspaper clippings/collaged). 

e Ask students to consider what this work makes them think of. Invite 
students to share responses. Encourage students to support their 
interpretation with reasons to make their thinking visible (e.g., “I think 
the artist thought some states were more important than others, 
because not all the states are labeled). 

e Tell students this piece was created by artist Jaune Quick-To-See 
Smith. Smith is a member of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Nation in Montana. In 2004, the artist said this 
about State Names, “We are the original owners of this country. Our 
land was stolen from us by the Euro-American invaders . . . I can’t say 
strongly enough that my maps are about stolen lands, our very 
heritage, our cultures, our worldview, our being ... Every map is a 
political map and tells a story—that we are alive everywhere across 
this nation...” 

e Ask students if this information about the artist changes their 
interpretation of what they see in any way. If students struggle, reveal 
additional details, such as the fact that the collaging is meant to reveal 
the passage of time and only state names from indigenous sources are 
included in this map. 


II. Exploration (25-30 min) 


e Tell students that art is a primary source and, like text-based 
documents, can reveal much about the time from which it came, the 
“author” (artist), and the intended audience. In this activity, they will 
look at various depictions of American Indians from the 1830s by the 
American artist George Catlin. 

e Have students work in pairs or trios to apply the thinking routine used 
in the warm-up to each of the other images of American Indians by 
George Catlin. 


III. Application (10—20 min) 


Invite students to come back together after looking at the images of 


American Indians to synthesize the content by leading a class discussion of 


the following questions. Students may orally respond to each question or 
write their responses, as best fits your needs. 


What common themes did you see in these depictions of American 
Indians? 

Did any of the art seem to be an outlier, or differ from the others 
significantly? Why do you say that? 

What do these images reveal about the various subjects? 

What do these images reveal about George Catlin? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5 min) 


Have students write a short answer response to the following prompt: 


The world know generally, that the Indians of North America are 
copper coloured; that their eyes and their hair are black, &c.; that 
they are mostly uncivilized, and consequently unchristianized; 
that they are nevertheless human beings, with features, thoughts, 
reason, and sympathies like our own; but few yet know how they 
live, how they dress, how they worship, what are their actions, 
their customs, their religion, their amusements, &c. as they 
practise them in the uncivilized regions of their uninvaded 
country, which it is the main object of this work, clearly and 
distinctly to set forth. 


Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians. Vol. 1, by George Catlin, Letter No. 1, 1842 


Source: https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt? 
id=gri.ark:/13960/t7 gr0kk9n;view=1up;seq=14 


a. Identify and explain one way in which George Catlin’s assessment of 


American Indians was typical for his time. 


b. Identify and explain one way in which Catlin’s assessment of 
American Indians was unusual for his time. 

c. Identify and explain an event of the early-mid nineteenth century that 
illustrates conflict or cooperation between Native Americans and 
Americans. 


Responses may be collected and assessed using the three-point system for 
Short Answer questions developed by the College Board, or workshopped 
as a formative assessment, as best fits your classroom. 


The Women’s Movement and the Seneca Falls Convention 


Lesson Objectives: 


Students will trace the growing public voice of women in the United 
States, including important female figures in various reform 
movements. 

Students will compare the style and main ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Declaration of Rights and Sentiments 
(commonly called the “Declaration of Sentiments”). 

Students will analyze the writings of men and women central to the 
rise of the women’s rights movement. 

Students will analyze the contributions of the Grimké sisters, Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Frederick Douglass, Susan B. Anthony, 
and other leading movement figures. 


Resources: 


Handout A: Source Readings: The Declaration of Independence and 
the Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions 

Handout B: Comparing Declarations Student Worksheet 

Handout C: Document Analysis Jigsaw Student Worksheet 
Handout D: Source Readings: Voices in the Women’s Movement 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This Lesson should follow the Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the Struggle for 
Women’s Suffrage Narrative. 


Facilitation Notes: 


The content of this lesson strays beyond the time period of this chapter 
(1800-1844) but focuses on the origins of the women’s movement in the 
antebellum years. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


Project the first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence on the board 
or read aloud to students, as best fits your classroom. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 


Ask students to consider whose voice was not a part of this message. Did 
the Declaration or U.S. Founding documents leave instructions for how 
such omissions could be fixed? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


e Sort students into pairs or small groups and tell them they will be 
comparing the Declaration of Independence with the Declaration of 
Sentiments and Resolutions using Handout B: Comparing 
Declarations Student Worksheet. Note that the full text of both 
declarations is provided in Handout A as a reference. 


Students will need highlighters or colored pencils. 


A. Explain the instructions for Handout B and clarify as needed for any 
questions. Depending on student background and skill, you might want 
to do a think-aloud for one item from 1—5 (Introduction and Preamble; 
finding differences) and one item from the Grievances section (items 
6-11; explaining similarities) as examples. 


B. 


After students have completed Handout B, reconvene the whole class 
and have groups share their responses for discussion of the 
comparisons. Discuss: Why do you think Stanton chose to model the 
Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions after the Declaration of 
Independence? What do you think Stanton meant by noting that 
depriving women of legal rights left them “morally irresponsible”? 
What is the connection between liberty and responsibility? Citizenship 
and liberty? 


III. Application (20 min) 


Ps 


Continuing to have students work in their small groups, distribute 
Handout D: Source Readings: Voices in the Women's Movement. 
The activity includes documents written by Angelina Grimké, Sarah 
Grimké, Lucretia Mott, and Sojourner Truth. 


. Give each group a copy of Handout C: Document Analysis Jugsaw 


Student Worksheet. Assign each group one of the given documents 
on Handout D: Source Readings: Voices in the Women's 
Movement to analyze, and have them answer the questions on 
Handout C. 


. Have students jigsaw into new groups and teach each other about the 


document they analyzed. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5-10 min or longer, depending 
on response chosen by teacher) 


Have students write a comparative thesis statement addressing the 
following prompt: Compare the major ideas set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence (1776) with the Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions 
(1848). 


Students may write a full outline or essay, as best fits your teaching 
situation. Collect students’ work for a grade using the AP LEQ rubric as a 
guide or allow students to peer review each other’s responses for a 
formative assessment. 


Unit 3 Civics Connection: Liberty and Union 
Lesson Objectives: 
Students will 


e Analyze excerpts from documents related to sectional controversies in 
order to trace debates about the nature of the Union. 

e Recognize Founding principles and analyze the effects of competing 
interpretations of those principles in crafting national policy during the 
nation’s first fifty years. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Document Packet 


o Document Pair 1: Articles of Confederation, 1781; U.S. 
Constitution, 1787 

© Document Pair 2: Alien and Sedition Acts, 1798; Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, 1798—1799 

© Document Pair 3: Tariff of 1828; South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest, 1828 

© Document Pair 4: Webster-Hayne Debate, 1830 

© Document Pair 5: Tariff of 1832; South Carolina Ordinance of 
Nullification, 1832; Proclamation to the People of South 
Carolina, 1832 

© Document 6: “Slavery as a Positive Good” Speech, 1837 


e Handout B: Principles and Virtues Glossary. 
e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson at the end of Unit 3 to discuss the different ways that the 
Founding principles were interpreted during the nation’s first fifty years. 


Facilitation Notes: If this is the first time your students have considered 
constitutional principles, have them begin by focusing specifically on rule 


of law, consent, and federalism. Note that this lesson takes places over two 
class periods. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e Have students compare Jefferson’s 1820 “Firebell in the Night” letter 
to John Holmes with Calhoun’s “Slavery as a Positive Good” speech. 
https://www. visitthecapitol. gov/exhibitions/timeline/fire-bell-night- 
1819-1820 

e Have students read excerpts from James Madison’s Notes on the 
Constitutional Convention regarding slavery and the slave trade. What 
were the arguments for and against slavery and the slave trade at the 
Constitutional Convention? How were achieving the national Union 
and ending slavery in conflict at the Convention? To what extent was a 
compromise regarding slavery necessary at the Convention? How did 
the tension represent sectional conflict at the founding of the new 
constitutional republic? https://www.consource.org/document/james- 
madisons-notes-of-the-constitutional-convention-1787-8-22/ 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Before class, draw on the board the spectrum shown: 


We the People We the States 


———— SS Sap 


Ask students if the United States is a union of people or of states and to 
explain their reasoning. 


Guide discussion to arrive at the fact that this is a question that has inspired 
debate and continues to do so. In the following activity, they will be looking 
at the nature of the Union. This was especially relevant in the first half of 
the nineteenth century as the expansion of the country and slavery led to a 
sectional debate about the nature of the Union. Was the Union “We the 
people” or “We the states”? Have students draw on their own paper 
(landscape orientation) a spectrum as shown on the board. As students read 


the excerpts provided, they will write the name of each document in the 
appropriate location on their spectrum. 


II. Exploration (Day 1) 


a. Distribute Student Handout A: Student Packet. Ask students to read 
the Background Essay and then discuss in small groups the 
Background Essay Questions. Have students read the Part 1: Liberty 
and Union primary source readings of Handout A: Student Packet. 
Assign the readings as best fits your teaching situation (e.g., small 
groups, jigsaw). Instruct students to discuss and annotate the assigned 
passages according to the directions provided on the handout, to show 
where and how the documents reflect constitutional principles, and 
help them develop an answer to the Civics Connection Unit 3 
Guiding Question: How did the expansion of the country and 
slavery lead to a sectional debate about the nature of the Union 
and the doctrine of nullification? Why is it significant to 
understand the nature of the Union? 


III. Application (Day 2) 


a. Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial 
reading and analysis on day 1, conduct a discussion that allows 
students to consider all the documents and share their responses to the 
questions in the packet. They may share their responses as a whole 
class or, for example, in the second stage of jigsaw groups, through 
inner/outer circle fishbowl discussion, and so forth. 

b. Have students work in small groups to complete Part 2 (Nature of the 
Union and Nullification) of Handout A: Student Packet. The graphic 
organizer is provided in two versions to facilitate teacher options in 
customizing the activity. Within Part 2 (Nature of the Union and 
Nullification), Version A is more challenging, and Version B provides 
additional scaffolding. Have students review the primary sources they 
read in part 1 and fill in the graphic organizer to show a) the main idea 
of each excerpt and b) how it helps readers understand the debate over 
the nature of the Union. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Conclude by having students write an individual response to the guiding 
question and collect their responses. Civics Connection Unit 3 Guiding 
Question: How did the expansion of the country and slavery lead to a 
sectional debate about the nature of the Union and the doctrine of 
nullification? Why is it significant to understand the nature of the 
Union? You might instruct students to write only a thesis statement and 
outline, or write a full essay, as best suits your schedule and classroom 
needs. 


€ Unit 3 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct a thesis statement and outline for a 
continuity and change prompt using resources from Unit 3 of Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to practice constructing a 
historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in constructing a thesis and using specific and 
relevant evidence in support of an argument. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 

e Handout B: Long Essay Options and Outline 
e Handout C: Peer Feedback 

e Handout D: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students will use Handout A: Long Essay Rubric and read through 
the rubric, focusing on the thesis and evidence points. Students should 
highlight the area of the rubric about which they feel most confident in 
one color and highlight the area of the rubric about which they feel the 
least confident in a second color. 

2. The teacher will lead a discussion on student questions on the AP 
Long Essay Rubric. Assure students that the rubric is a tool not only 
for the reader who will score their exam in May but can also be used as 
a checklist for the student to ensure that their essay addresses as many 
aspects of the rubric as possible. In this outline, they will focus on 
writing a strong comparative thesis statement that is supported by 
specific and relevant evidence. 


II. Exploration 


1. 


2. 


Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options on Handout 
B: Long Essay Options and Outline for the essay questions. 

Each student should select Option A or Option B to answer and outline 
a response to the chosen question. 


III. Application 


1. 


Students should share their written outlines with a partner. At this time, 
students should not discuss or clarify their outlines, but rather allow 
their partner to provide them with feedback on Handout C: Peer 
Feedback using the Praise, Polish, and Pose method. 


a. Praise: Offer at least one piece of positive feedback. What was 
done well? 

b. Polish: Offer at least one piece of constructive feedback. How can 
the essay be improved? 

c. Pose: Ask your partner a clarifying or probing question. What are 
you confused by or what do you want to know more about? 


. Next, students should discuss their Praise, Polish, and Pose feedback 


with their partner in a “mini conference.” Students should focus on 
each outline, one at a time, spending approximately three minutes 
each. Students should have the opportunity to respond to their 
partner’s feedback or record any information to improve their outline. 


. Students will then create a two- or three-step action plan for improving 


their outlines, noting specific steps they will take to improve their 
work, on the basis of their peer’s feedback and the AP Rubric. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ outlines 


on the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity 
to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout D: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 4: Chapter 7 (1844-1860) 


Compelling Question: Was the Civil War inevitable? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to explain how the acquisition of new 
territories changed the social, cultural, and economic landscape 


of the United States 


e Students will be able to analyze the causes of sectional tensions 
including slavery, westward expansion, economics, and cultural 


differences. 


e Students will be able to analyze the causes of the Civil War and 


whether that war could have been avoided. 


Supporting Question 1: How did 
western expansion contribute to 
sectionalism? 


Resources: 


The 49ers Narrative 
John O’Sullivan, 
“Annexation,” 1845 
Primary Source 
The Oregon 
Question: 50—40 or 
Fight? Decision 
Point 

To Go to War with 
Mexico? Decision 
Point 

Debating the 
Mexican-American 
War, May 1846 
Primary Source 
The American 
Southwest: ‘Tucson 
in Transition 
Narrative 


e Migration West 
Decision Point 

e To What Extent 
Were Manifest 
Destiny and 
Westward 
Expansion 
Justified? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Art Analysis: 
American Progress 
by John Gast, 1872 
Primary Source 


Resources: 


e Nativist Riots and 
the Know-Nothing 
Party Narrative 

e Frank Lecouvreur, 
From East Prussia 
to the Golden Gate, 
1851—1871 Primary 
Source 


Supporting Question 2: What 
continuities and changes can be seen in 
the debate over rights and citizenship 
for various groups within the United 


Dias e Dame Shirley (Mrs. 
Clappe),_Letters 
from _a Western 
Pioneer, 1851—1852 
Primary Source 

Supporting Question 3: How did Resources: 

ideological and economic differences 

over slavery affect the relationships e The Free Soil Party 

among the states? Narrative 


e Dred Scott v. 
Sandford DBQ 


Lesson 

Thomas Sims and 
the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 
Narrative 

Fugitive Slave Act, 
1850 Primary 
Source 

Harriett Beecher 
Stowe and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin 
Narrative 

Harriet Tubman and 
the Underground 
Railroad Narrative 
John Brown and 
Harpers Ferry 
Narrative 

Sojourner Truth, 
“Ain’t 1a Woman?” 
1851 Primary 
Source 

John Brown: Hero 
or Villain? DBQ 
Lesson 

William Lloyd 
Garrison and 
Frederick Douglass 
on Abolition, 1845— 
1852 Primary 
Source 

Frederick Douglass, 
Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick 
Douglass, 1845 
Primary Source 


e Negro Spirituals 
Primary Source 


Resources: 


e The Compromise of 
1850 Decision 
Point 

e Daniel Webster, 
“7th of March,” 
1850 Primary 
Source 

e Lincoln-Douglass 
Debates, 1858 
Primary Source 

e Kansas-Nebraska 


Supporting Question 4: How did Act and Bleeding 
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Unit 4 Essay Activity 

Was the Civil War inevitable? 

Option A: Explain the major causes of the Civil War. 

Through this inquiry, students will analyze the social, political, and 
economic changes that took place in the 1840s and 1850s. Ultimately, 
students will use the primary and secondary sources in this chapter to 
practice constructing an essay, in AP Long Essay Question format, 
demonstrating their skills in explaining historical causation. Students 
should be evaluated using the AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in 
understanding the compelling question for this chapter by assigning 
the Unit 4 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 7 Introductory Essay: 1844-1860 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which sectional conflict emerged from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: Allen Guelzo, Princeton University 


Introduction 


The antebellum period before the Civil War witnessed rapid population and 
economic growth and several reform movements aimed at improving lives 
and fulfilling the principles of the American republic. The United States 
also experienced contention and deep divisions as slavery and the 
expansion of territory challenged the political balance of power in the 
nation. The national debate over slavery and its expansion was at the root of 
the sectional tensions that, despite the efforts of many, led to the Civil War. 


Texas, the Mexican War, and Slavery’s Expansion 


In the two decades after it was adopted in 1820, the Missouri Compromise 
promised that virtually all the republic’s future expansion westward would 
be secured from slavery. In fact, however, the compromise only deflected 
the energies of westward expansion south-westward to the old Spanish 
domains, where Mexican revolutionaries (following the American example) 
had overthrown their colonial overlords and created a Mexican Republic in 
1823. Achieving political stability proved more difficult for Mexico than 
for the United States, and in a bid to promote development, the new 
Mexican government encouraged American immigrants to settle in the 
northernmost province of Texas in the 1820s. Mexico soon regretted the 
decision. American settlers arrived in alarming numbers—some 20,000 by 


the end of the decade—and showed no inclination to either assimilate 
themselves to Mexican culture or obey Mexican laws banning slavery. In 
1835, these nordamericanos rose in revolt, and after a gallant but bloody 
defeat at the Alamo in March 1836, they won a resounding victory over 
Mexican general Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna at San Jacinto on April 21, 
1836 ([link]). 


Sy x eerie 


a 


(a) 


(b) 


Theodore Gentilz created (a) The Fall of the Alamo in 1844, eight 


years after the battle in which General Santa Anna gave no quarter. 
“Remember the Alamo!” became a rallying cry for Texans in their 
ensuing war for independence. (b) Today, what remains of the Alamo 
is designated as a World Heritage site by the United Nations. (credit b: 
modification of work by Mary Patterson/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Texas proclaimed itself an independent republic, which Mexico refused to 
recognize diplomatically. But Texans’ hopes were on annexation by the 
United States. President Martin Van Buren ought to have been a friend of 
annexation: he was the handpicked successor of Andrew Jackson, and 
Jackson’s Democrats had always been eager to promote westward 
expansion, especially if it served the interests of southern slaveholders, who 
filled their ranks. But opposition to westward land grabs and the growth of 
slavery had already contributed to the creation of the Whig Party, headed by 
Henry Clay. Besides, Texas had run up substantial debt in its war with 
Mexico, and the United States, then in the throes of a deep economic 
recession, was not eager to add to the nation’s bills. 


However, in 1844, another Jackson protégé, James Knox Polk of Tennessee, 
narrowly defeated Henry Clay for the presidency. Polk was dedicated to the 
ideal of Manifest Destiny and put fresh wind in the sails of expansion. (See 
the To What Extent Were Manifest Destiny and Westward Expansion 
Justified? Point-Counterpoint and the Art Analysis: American Progress by 
John Gast, 1872 Primary Source.) Not only was Texas annexed but Polk 
agitated for the acquisition of still more Mexican territory in the southwest 
—New Mexico, California—and demanded border readjustments to the 
north, along the line dividing Oregon from British Canada. As Democratic 
journalist John L. O’Sullivan wrote in 1845, it was “our manifest destiny to 
overspread the continent allotted by Providence for the free development of 
our yearly multiplying millions.” (See the John O’Sullivan, “Annexation,” 
1845 Primary Source.) Polk took this idea to heart, starting with 
congressional annexation of Texas in 1845. After Mexico protested that it 
would never recognize the annexation, Polk stationed federal troops at 
Texas’s southern border. Ten months later, there was a border skirmish, and 
Polk used it as the pretext for war with Mexico. (See the Debating the 


Mexican-American War, May_1846 Primary Source and the To Go to War 
with Mexico? Decision Point.) 


U.S. naval and land forces occupied New Mexico and California over only 
modest opposition. An invasion of northern Mexico by U.S. forces under 
General Zachary Taylor produced a major victory over a Mexican army 
commanded by Santa Anna at Buena Vista, and a daring thrust into central 
Mexico by General Winfield Scott, following the old route of the Spanish 
conquistadors, succeeded in capturing the capital, Mexico City, on 
September 13, 1847. The dejected Mexican government signed the Treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo the following February, conceding the annexation of 
Texas and surrendering New Mexico and California (including the modern 
states of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and Nevada) to the United States. (See 
The American Southwest: Tucson in Transition Narrative.) Given that most 
of this Mexican Cession lay below the Missouri Compromise line of 36°30’, 
the real winners of the war seemed to be southern slaveholders, who now 
Saw anew empire for slavery’s expansion opening at their feet ([link]). As 
one American officer, Ulysses Grant, later wrote in disgust, the war was 
really nothing but “a conspiracy to acquire territory out of which slave 
states might be formed for the American Union.” 


The U.S. annexation of Texas and the ceding of land by Mexico in the 
1848 Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo added territory south of the 
Missouri Compromise line. The debate over the future of slavery in the 
western territories then intensified, widening the growing division 
between North and South. 


The Compromise of 1850 and the “Popular Sovereignty” 
Doctrine 


But the destiny of the Mexican Cession was by no means so manifest in 
Congress. The war with Mexico had hardly begun in the summer of 1846 
before a Pennsylvania Representative, David Wilmot, proposed an 
amendment to an appropriations bill that would require “as an express and 
fundamental condition to the acquisition of any territory from the Republic 
of Mexico” that “neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever exist 


in any part of said territory, except for crime.” The Wilmot Proviso was 
angrily countered by South Carolina’s pro-slavery senator John C. Calhoun. 
Calhoun argued that any territory won from Mexico was the “common 
property” of all the states, and therefore open for slaveholders to migrate to 
—with their slaves. Yet another proposal came from a northern Democratic 
senator, Lewis Cass, who urged that the slavery question be “left to the 
people...in their respective local governments” who would actually settle in 
the Cession and should have the final say by “popular sovereignty.” 
President Polk favored a simple extension of the Missouri Compromise 
line, all the way to the Pacific Ocean ({link]). But Polk failed, both in 
mustering support for such an extension and in reconciling any of the other 
factions, and he left office in 1848 to be followed by a Whig president, the 
Mexican War hero Zachary Taylor. 


The Missouri Compromise 


GM Free States 
GE Slave States 


New States 


“nme, Missouri Compromise Line 


The Missouri Compromise of 1820 resulted in Maine’s being admitted 


to the Union as a free state and Missouri’s being admitted as a slave 
state. Slavery was forbidden in the Louisiana Purchase territory above 
latitude 36°30’ (with the obvious exception of Missouri). Polk’s 
suggestion to extend the line across the United States’ new territory 
after the Mexican-American War failed, and tensions over slavery’s 
expansion continued to escalate. (attribution: Copyright Rice 
University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 license) 


Although Taylor was a southerner and a slaveholder himself, he was 
convinced that Congress should never “permit a state made from [the 
Mexican Cession] to enter our Union with the features of slavery connected 
with it.” The discovery of significant deposits of gold at Sutter’s Mill in 
California had triggered a massive gold rush and the influx of enough 
emigrants to justify the direct admission of California without an 
intervening territorial phase. (See The 49ers Narrative, the Dame Shirley 
and the Frank Lecouvreur, From East Prussia to the Golden Gate, 1851— 
1871 Primary Source.) Taylor used this to push California’s admission as a 
free state in 1850. Defusing the confrontation in Congress now fell to the 
master compromiser, Senator Henry Clay, who constructed yet another 
great national compromise, this time limiting future admissions of states 
from the Mexican Cession to Senator Cass’s popular sovereignty rule. Clay 
sweetened the deal for southerners by adding a tough new Fugitive Slave 
Act, giving federal assistance for the recapture of runaway slaves. (See ‘The 
Compromise of 1850 Decision Point.) 


The real star of the effort behind Clay’s Compromise of 1850 was the 
Democratic junior senator from Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, who had 
engineered the passage of the compromise’s components one by one. As 
early as 1852, Douglas was already being talked about as a possible 
Democratic presidential candidate. Although the nomination in that year 
went instead to the Mexican War veteran Franklin Pierce (who easily 
defeated the Whig candidate from the Mexican War, Winfield Scott), 
Douglas was emerging as the most powerful man in the Senate. Moreover, 
his success in passing the Compromise of 1850 convinced him that popular 


sovereignty was the key to solving the whole slavery conundrum. Douglas 
was irritated that slaveholders dissatisfied with the compromise and popular 
sovereignty were successfully blocking legislation for the organization of 
the old Louisiana Purchase territories of Kansas and Nebraska, both still 
governed by the no-slavery agreement of the Missouri Compromise. 
Brimming with confidence in the idea of popular sovereignty, he introduced 
legislation in January 1854 that repealed the Missouri Compromise and 
instead proposed to organize Kansas and Nebraska on the basis of popular 
sovereignty. 


In the words of Illinois lawyer Abraham Lincoln, Douglas’s Kansas- 
Nebraska Act left many Americans “thunderstruck and stunned; and we 
reeled and fell in utter confusion.” Northerners in the free states had 
assumed, a little too readily, that not even popular sovereignty would be 
enough to promote the use of slaves in the arid wastes of New Mexico, 
while the protections of the Missouri Compromise would secure the old 
Louisiana Purchase territories for free labor forever. That assurance was 
now cruelly ripped away. “But we rose, each fighting,” Lincoln recounted, 
“grasping whatever he could first reach—a scythe—a pitchfork—a 
chopping axe, or a butcher’s cleaver”—anything with which to oppose 
Kansas-Nebraska and the popular sovereignty doctrine. Free Soilers, led by 
Salmon Chase of Ohio and Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, accused 
Douglas of advancing a shadowy conspiracy they called “the Slave Power,” 
which aimed at nothing less than legalizing slavery everywhere in the 
United States. (See The Free Soil Party Narrative.) The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill passed anyway, with Democratic president Franklin Pierce supporting 
it, but the outrage of some Democratic members of Congress remained. 


In fact, that anger was stoked by another of Douglas’s creations, the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. This statute put new strength into federal 
enforcement of the capture and extradition of runaway slaves in the North 
({link]). In the process, however, it also created sensational showdowns 
between fugitive slaves and their trackers, sometimes resulting in deadly 
shootouts, and at other times in disgraceful recaptures of formerly enslaved 
individuals who had blended peacefully into northern society for years. (See 
the Fugitive Slave Act, 1850 Primary Source and the Thomas Sims and the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 Narrative.) 


This April 24, 1851, poster warned 
blacks about authorities who acted as 
slave catchers. The Fugitive Slave Act 

began to turn many northerners into 

abolitionists. 


On May 24, 1854, Anthony Burns, who had escaped from slavery to 
Boston, was apprehended by slave catchers at the store where he worked 
and had to be marched to a waiting boat in chains, guarded by files of U.S. 
Marines, to prevent his liberation by crowds of angered Bostonians. Amos 


Lawrence, a pro-Compromise Whig, remembered that after the Burns affair, 
“We went to bed one night old-fashioned, conservative, Compromise Union 
Whigs & waked up stark mad abolitionists.” (See the Henry David Thoreau, 
“Slavery in Massachusetts,” 1854 Primary Source.) 


Abolitionists and Republicans 


Abolitionist was a word few northerners had used to describe themselves 
before the 1850s; it applied only to a small band of uncompromising 
opponents of slavery who demanded the immediate and unconditional 
liberation of all slaves. Their rhetoric was radical. For example, William 
Lloyd Garrison, an abolitionist leader and editor of the most prominent 
abolitionist journal, The Liberator, accused the Constitution of complicity 
with slavery and publicly burned a copy of it with the declaration that it was 
“a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.” (See the William 
Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass on Abolition, 1845-1852 Primary 
Source.) 


The Fugitive Slave Act began to change northerners’ hesitation about 
abolition, and it changed them still more after June 1851, when the 
antislavery newspaper National Era began serializing a new novel by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe entitled Uncle Tom’s Cabin: or, Life Among the 
Lowly. (See the Harriett Beecher Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin Narrative.) 
Stowe, who came from a religious and reform-oriented family, not only 
depicted the operation of the Fugitive Slave Act in the most lurid colors but 
also dramatized how easily southern blacks could be sold, beaten, raped, 
and even killed by their masters, with no particular legal consequences. 
When Uncle Tom’s Cabin was released in book form in 1852, about 3,000 
copies were sold on its first day. Together, the Fugitive Slave Act, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin made the political gap 
between the free states of the North and the slave states of the South almost 
unbridgeable ({link]). 


es 


Eliza comes to tell Unele Tum that he ix sold uaw js runing away to mave her child, Page Gh 


(a) 


(a) The caption below the drawing from Uncle Tom’s Cabin reads, 
“Eliza comes to tell Uncle Tom that he is sold, and that she is running 
away to save her child.” The cruelty of the novel’s white slaveholders 
and the brutality of the slave dealer Simon Legree shocked readers. (b) 
Author Harriet Beecher Stowe, shown here in 1852, believed she had a 

moral obligation to mold the nation’s conscience. 


The first casualty of this polarization was the Whig Party, which collapsed 
into quarrelling northern and southern factions, with most of the southern 
Whigs merging into the Democratic Party. Some northern Whigs blamed 
their party’s troubles on rising tides of Catholic immigrants from Europe, 
who seemed willing to trade votes for the “Slave Power” for political 
favors, and they attached themselves to a short-lived anti-immigrant 
American Party (or “Know-Nothings,” so called from the party members’ 
pledge to respond to investigators with “I know nothing”). (See the Nativist 
Riots and the Know-Nothing Party Narrative.) But the majority of northern 
Whigs (among them Abraham Lincoln) merged instead with disenchanted 
antislavery Democrats and abolitionists in a new northern antislavery party, 
the Republicans. In earlier years, the national constituencies of Whigs and 
Democrats had helped damp down sectional animosities. Now, the parties 
were becoming the mouthpieces of the country’s two sections, with each 


section increasingly behaving as though it saw no alternative but to go its 
Own way. 


Other casualties were human. If popular sovereignty was now to determine 
the future of Kansas and Nebraska as free or slave states, then it was up to 
antislavery and proslavery emigrants to move there and capture that 
sovereignty by numbers. As they did so, they inevitably clashed, and the 
clashes turned bloody. On May 24, 1856, a radical abolitionist named John 
Brown, with four of his sons and two of his neighbors, hacked five unarmed 
proslavery Kansans to death along Pottawatomie Creek before going 
underground to escape the law. (See the Kansas-Nebraska Act and Bleeding 
Kansas Narrative.) 


Other events in the mid-1850s contributed to growing sectional tensions. In 
the fall of 1854, three of President Pierce’s diplomats—James Buchanan, 
Pierre Soule, and James Mason—formulated the Ostend Manifesto, 
describing how the United States could extend its expansionist arms into the 
Caribbean and annex Cuba as a new slave state. At almost the same time, 
John Brown launched his raid at Pottawatomie Creek, a southern member 
of Congress, Preston Brooks, accosted Republican leader and abolitionist 
Charles Sumner on the floor of the Senate and beat him senseless with a 
cane. (See the Charles Sumner and Preston Brooks Narrative.) On March 6, 
1857, the Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, Roger Brooke Taney, a 
southerner backed by a southern majority of justices, issued a decision in 
the case of Dred Scott v. Sandford. Dred Scott was an enslaved person 
living in Missouri who was suing for his freedom because he had lived on 
free soil for a time. Taney’s decision declared the Missouri Compromise 
unconstitutional because Congress could not regulate slavery in the 
territories. It struck down even the requirement that there must be some 
expression of popular sovereignty before a territory could decide about 
slavery. Now, in effect, no territory could ban slavery. The Court’s decision 
also asserted that African Americans were not and could not become 
citizens of the United States. Taney believed the decision would calm 
sectional divisions over slavery, but, in fact, it inflamed them. (See the Dred 
Scott v. Sandford DBQ Lesson.) 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video: Dred Scott v. Sandford for more 
information on the pivotal Dred Scott decision. 
https://openstax.org/l/99DredScott 


Each of these steps only convinced northerners that ever-stronger 
antislavery steps needed to be taken, if not to abolish slavery (as the 
abolitionists wanted) then at least to contain its spread. Northerners did not 
lack for means. In 1858, Abraham Lincoln challenged Stephen A. Douglas 
for his seat in the U.S. Senate, and although Douglas enjoyed the advantage 
of public recognition, Lincoln quickly closed that gap by pressing 
relentlessly on the flaws in Douglas’s popular sovereignty doctrine. 


For instance, when was a territory to schedule the vote on legalizing slavery 
by which its residents’ popular sovereignty would be recorded? Halfway 
through the process of statehood? What would keep slaveholders from 
stuffing the territory—and the ballot-boxes—with proslavery votes? If the 
vote went against legalization, how could the slaveholders in that territory 
be legally evicted? Above all, how could a mere vote take away from an 
enslaved human being the natural rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness that the Declaration of Independence had declared were 
inalienable? “As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master,” 
Lincoln wrote on August 1, 1858, in a note for the debates. “This expresses 
my idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the 
difference, is no democracy.” Although Lincoln lost the election because of 
the state’s system of voting apportionment, the seven open-air debates he 
held with Douglas deeply damaged Douglas’s career as a national political 
leader and brought Lincoln national attention ((link]). (See the Lincoln- 
Douglass Debates, 1858 Primary Source.) 


(b) 


In 1858, (a) Abraham Lincoln debated (b) Stephen Douglas seven 
times in the Illinois race for the U.S. Senate. Although Douglas won 
the seat, the debates propelled Lincoln into the national political 
spotlight. 


Other northerners were growing more impatient. In October 1859, John 
Brown and a small band of abolitionist recruits stormed the federal arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, hoping to seize the weapons stored there and 
spark a slave uprising in the western Virginia mountains ([link]). The raid 
was badly bungled, and Brown and his supporters were either killed or 
hanged for treason. But across the North, a man who in earlier years would 
have been scorned as a madman was now hailed as a martyr. “He is a man 
to make friends wherever on earth courage and integrity are esteemed,” said 
the poet Ralph Waldo Emerson in a tribute to Brown, “the rarest of heroes, 


a pure idealist, with no by-ends of his own.” (See the John Brown: Hero or 
Villain? DBQ Lesson and the John Brown and Harpers Ferry Narrative.) 
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AS HOSTAGES, 


John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry was a radical abolitionist’s 
attempt to start a revolt that would ultimately end slavery. This 1859 
illustration is captioned “Harper’s Ferry insurrection—Interior of the 

Engine House, just before the gate is broken down by the storming 
party—Col. Washington and his associates as captives, held by Brown 
as hostages.” It is from Frank Leslie’s [Ilustrated Magazine. Do you 
think it represents a southern or northern version of the raid? 


The most telling changes were also the most subtle ones. The South might 
possess the most valuable export commodity in the world, in the form of 
cotton, but in every other respect, its economic organization was feeble. 
Despite a major economic downturn in 1857 and 1858, which hurt the 


North far more than the South, the free states had 1,125 banks in operation, 
whereas the slave South had only 297; the North had built 18,123 miles of 
railroads, whereas the South had only 6,630. The public budgets of the 
slave states amounted to only a quarter of those of the free states. Above all, 
the population of the northern states had been gradually outpacing the 
South’s for decades. In 1840, the population of the free states stood at 9.6 
million, and the slave states’ free population at 4.8 million. By 1850, 
however, the North experienced a dramatic increase of population, fueled 
largely by immigration from Ireland and Germany, which were 
experiencing severe famine and political unrest. (See the Irish and German 
Immigration DBQ Lesson.) The free-state population had grown to 13.4 
million, while in the slave states, the free population had increased only to 
6.4 million. If antislavery northerners could unite behind a reasonable 
antislavery candidate for the presidency, they would be able to elect such a 
candidate purely on the strength of the northern states’ electoral votes, and 
thus they could finally check the path of southern belligerence. 


The North found such a candidate in Abraham Lincoln, who won the 
Republican presidential nomination in May 1860. (See The Election of 
1860 Narrative.) Lincoln was not an abolitionist. He believed the states had 
the responsibility for ending slavery and promised the South that as 
president he would have no authority over slavery. He favored 
emancipation, but only on a gradual timetable and with some form of 
national legislation and compensation for slaveholders, and he always 
insisted that he wanted to curtail slavery’s expansion into the territories 
more than anything else. 


All that southerners heard, however, was that Lincoln opposed slavery, and 
then they handicapped themselves by refusing to endorse the Democratic 
Party’s favorite, Stephen Douglas. No longer content with Douglas’s 
popular sovereignty, southern Democrats wanted national slavery 
legislation and the acquisition of new foreign territory for expanding 
slavery’s domain, and they split the Democratic Party by nominating a 
southern proslavery candidate, John C. Breckinridge. Former southern 
Whigs who wanted to avoid the slavery issue and avert secession organized 
the Constitutional Union Party and nominated John Bell from Tennessee. 
With Democrats thus divided between Douglas and Breckinridge and 


southerners divided between Democrats and the Constitutional Union Party, 
Lincoln coasted to an easy victory on November 6, 1860. Although he 
actually won only 39.8 percent of the popular vote (1,865,000 votes), he 
garnered almost all those votes in northern states with large populations 
and, therefore, won a lopsided Electoral College majority of 180 of 303 
votes. 


Southerners understood that this election signaled they had lost control of 
the political process. On November 12, the South Carolina state legislature 
called for a state convention to authorize secession from the United States, 
which it did on December 20. (See the South Carolina Secession Debate, 
1860 Lesson.) By February 1, 1861, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas had quickly followed. Last-minute 
compromise efforts were made in Congress, first by Kentucky’s senior 
senator, John J. Crittenden, whom many saw as the heir of Henry Clay in 
working out compromises, and then by a Peace Convention that met in 
Washington in February. But the secessionists, who had organized 
themselves into a new Confederate States of America, were interested not 
in compromise but in taking possession of federal property within their 
boundaries, including the military installations at Ft. Pickens in Florida and 
Ft. Sumter in South Carolina. President-elect Lincoln refused to sanction 
the compromises in any case. The nation was about to tip over into the 
abyss of civil war. (See ‘The Election of Lincoln and the Secession of 
Southern States DBQ Lesson.) 
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The antebellum period gave rise to reform movements meant to 
improve lives and fulfill the principles of the American republic. 
Despite several attempts to compromise, sectional tensions led the 
nation to the brink of civil war in 1860. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the solutions proposed for dealing with slavery and its future 
in the Mexican Cession. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the Kansas-Nebraska Act aroused such furious 
opposition. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain why white southerners in the 1850s considered themselves 
increasingly isolated politically. 
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The American Southwest: Tucson in Transition 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Mexican—American War 


Written by: Andrew Fisher, William & Mary 


Tucson, Arizona, is nicknamed the Old Pueblo because of a rich Hispanic 
history that stretches back more than 150 years, before it became a U.S. 
city. Like other Spanish settlements in the Southwest—including Los 
Angeles, Santa Fe, and San Antonio—it grew from the chain of missions 
and presidios (forts) planted along the northern frontier of New Spain. By 
the nineteenth century, Spanish colonists had developed distinctive societies 
characterized by extensive trade and cultural mixing with their American 
Indian neighbors, but also marked by prejudice, exploitation, and violence. 
The Mexican War of Independence, followed closely by the arrival of North 
American emigrants, destabilized this fragile middle ground and brought 
dramatic changes for Los Tucsonenses, as Hispanic residents called 
themselves. Rising tension between the United States and Mexico soon led 
to war and the cession of northern Sonora, a Mexican state, to the United 
States. El Norte, “the North,” suddenly became the Southwest. For the 
people of Tucson and other Mexicans who had never crossed the border but 
now found themselves on the other side of it, the later nineteenth century 
would pose difficult choices and challenges in adopting to a predominately 
white American society in which they were treated as second-class citizens. 


Tucson was a Native American place before it become a Spanish colonia. 
Its name comes from the Tohono O’odham word Cuk Son, or “Black Base,” 
which was the site of a village on the banks of the Santa Cruz River. When 
Spanish missionaries first entered the region in the 1680s, the Native 
Americans lived by raising crops in irrigated fields, harvesting wild plants, 
and hunting small game in the surrounding desert ([link]). They had already 


been exposed to European goods and diseases that made their way north 
from Mexico, and many O’odham remained wary of the newcomers despite 
the material benefits their presence offered. 


This photograph 
from around 
1907 is of a 

Tohono O’odham 


woman, a 
member of the 
tribe native to the 
Tucson area. 


After Native American revolts in 1695 and 1751 failed to drive out the 
Spaniards, the O’odham turned to them as allies against a more pressing 
mutual enemy—the Apaches, whose raids struck Spanish missions and 
O’odham villages with increasing frequency. In 1775, Spanish soldiers 
established a new presidio at Tucson to defend against Apache attacks and 
discourage intrusion by other European powers. For the next thirty years, 
their alliance with the O’odham and the distribution of rations to “pacified” 
Apaches enabled the small outpost to survive and even thrive. By 1804, 
Tucson had approximately 1,000 residents, with 3,500 cattle, 2,500 sheep, 
and 1,200 horses. 


The outbreak of the Mexican War of Independence in 1810 ended this 
period of relative peace and prosperity. Although Tucson had no 
involvement in the conflict other than sending its soldiers south to fight, the 
war caused political reverberations that undermined the presidio’s stability. 
In the chaos that followed, missions collapsed and frontier forts ran short of 
the goods necessary to appease the Apaches. By 1831, escalating attacks 
had reduced Tucson’s population to just 430. Meanwhile, North American 
trappers and traders pushed into El Norte seeking new markets and more 
furs. Arizona attracted fewer settlers than did California and Texas. Some of 
them sold guns and ammunition to the Apaches in exchange for livestock 
and goods taken from Mexican pueblos. The Mexican government could no 
longer afford to provision the Apaches who settled near the missions and 
presidios, so some of them used the weapons to launch additional raids on 
Mexican settlements. 


The growing unrest in the Southwest emboldened expansionist politicians 
in the United States, who argued that Mexico’s inability to defend its 
northern frontier against marauding Indians justified placing the region 
under U.S. control. When the United States declared war on Mexico in 
1846, many northern Mexicans greeted the news with mixed emotions. 
Although they resented American aggression, they also criticized the 
Mexican government’s failure to protect them from the Apaches. But they 
offered no resistance to the U.S. military forces that passed through Tucson 
on their way to California, where they participated in the conquest of that 
territory. 


The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which ended the Mexican-American War 
in February 1848, initially changed little for the residents of Tucson. The 
international boundary moved south to the Gila River, but the town 
remained part of Mexico, and much of the territory surrendered to the 
United States had already been abandoned because of Apache raids. For 
Mexicans elsewhere in the Southwest, Section IX of the treaty presented 
three options: within a year of its effective date, they could move south of 
the new border; they could retain Mexican citizenship and receive the status 
of permanent resident aliens in the United States; or they could 
automatically become American citizens with “all the rights of citizens of 
the United States,” while being “maintained and protected in the enjoyment 


of their liberty, their property, and the civil rights now vested in them 
according to the Mexican laws.” Politically, they were promised “an 
equality” with the inhabitants of other U.S. territories, but the wording of 
the treaty left the timing and conditions of full citizenship up to Congress. 


Because most “Anglos” (as Tucsonsenses called white Americans) held 
Mexicans in low esteem—considering them to be dirty, lazy, immoral, and 
violent—the difference between what the treaty implied and what Mexican 
Americans experienced was often quite dramatic. Especially in California 
and Texas, where Americans soon greatly outnumbered Mexicans, racial 
antagonism produced rampant discrimination, land loss, and ethnic 
violence. 


The transition in Tucson occurred later and more gradually. In 1853, the 
Mexican government agreed to sell an additional 30,000 acres south of the 
Gila River to the United States. President Santa Anna needed the money to 
prop up his failing regime, and the United States wanted the land to build a 
southern transcontinental railroad line. Known as the Gadsden Purchase, 
or the Treaty of La Mesilla, this agreement turned Tucson into U.S. 
property and gave its 600 residents the same choices that Mexican citizens 
had under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ({link]). As historian Karl 
Jacoby notes, the question came down to “a decision between home and 
homeland. Did they feel a greater allegiance to the place where they and in 
many cases their parents and grandparents had spent much of their lives— 
the patria chica (small fatherland) of their home community? Or did they 
see themselves first and foremost as citizens of Mexico,” in which case they 
would have to move? To answer this question, residents of Tucson also had 
to weigh their mistrust of the Americans against their resentment of the 
Mexican government. Which would best serve their interests and protect 
them from the Apache menace? Ultimately, most Tucsonenses decided to 
stay behind when Mexican troops rode out of the presidio for the last time 
in 1856. 
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Tucson became part of the United States once the Gadsden Purchase 
(area highlighted) was agreed upon in 1853. (credit: “Gadsden 
Purchase” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


People of Mexican ancestry remained the majority in Tucson until the early 
twentieth century, and for many years after 1853 the town resembled a 
Mexican pueblo more than a U.S. town. In the plazas of the old presidio, 
Catholic fiestas filled the social calendar and Spanish served as the common 
tongue for Hispanics, Indians, and whites alike ([link]). Most working-class 
residents still lived by farming and ranching, and regional trade continued 
to flow on a north-south axis that kept Tucson closely tied to Mexico. 


In marked contrast to the situation in other parts of the Southwest, the 
town’s Mexican elite initially fared well under American rule, if only 
because so few white Americans lived there. Mexicans not only held onto 
their land but expanded their businesses and maintained their social 
standing within the community. Don Estevan Ochoa, a leading merchant, 
hosted lavish parties for American military and political visitors at his 
home. Leopoldo Carrillo became one of the wealthiest men in Tucson from 


the profits of his freight business and real estate holdings. White men 
eagerly married into elite Mexican families, seeking to forge both 
commercial and domestic partnerships, but interethnic unions extended all 
the way down the social ladder due to the scarcity of white women. 
Consequently, argues historian Thomas Sheridan, Tucson had “a bicultural 
vitality unique in the nineteenth-century Southwest.” 


This sketch of Tucson’s presidio gates in 1860. 


This bicultural accord started to crumble with the arrival of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and other American corporations during the 1880s. By that 
time, Anglo-Americans had already displaced Mexicans from the old 
presidio, but the pace of residential segregation quickened as the white 
population grew. Hispanic families moved south of downtown, where 
Tucson’s major Mexican-American barrios are located today, and their 


social status declined as well. The rise of the mining industry, cattle 
companies, and agribusiness concerns created more jobs for semiskilled and 
unskilled workers. Many of these positions went to recent Mexican 
immigrants, whom Anglo workers regarded as a threat because they would 
accept lower wages for the same labor. Whether native or naturalized, 
Mexican Americans found themselves subjected to racial stereotyping and 
treated as unwelcome “aliens” with limited rights. They could rarely serve 
on juries, faced criminal prosecution and imprisonment at higher rates than 
Anglo Americans, and attended substandard schools in neighborhoods with 
poorer quality housing and services. In sum, by the turn of the twentieth 
century, Tucson’s nominally pluralistic society was hierarchical, and the 
lives of its Anglo and Mexican inhabitants were unequal and separate. The 
fight for full citizenship and cultural respect continues to this day amid 
heated debates over continued border security and immigration from Latin 
America. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Discuss the existence of a cultural middle ground in Tucson before and 
after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why and how the overall position of Mexicans and Mexican 
Americans changed across the Southwest after 1848. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo dealt with 


the citizenship status of Mexican citizens living within the boundaries 
of the treaty area. 
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The Free Soil Party 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 
e Explain the political causes of the Civil War 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


The opponents of slavery disagreed about how to fight the institution. 
Abolitionists wanted to immediately abolish slavery wherever it existed, but 
others with antislavery views hoped merely to stop the extension of slavery 
into new territories and to contain it in the states where it existed. Some 
wanted to use moral persuasion and others political change. Some argued 
that slavery was economically backward and inferior to free labor. Some 
who opposed slavery still held racist views and did not believe in social 
equality. 


Some abolitionists thought the only way to end slavery was through 
violence, and they supported slave rebellions and even civil war to achieve 
that. But most believed change should come through the political processes 
of the American Democratic-Republic. To this end, in 1840, they 
established the Liberty Party on a platform of abolition to win political 
office. However, they were unable to garner enough votes in the early 
1840s to make a difference. Late in the decade, the divide between the 
abolitionists and the antislavery movement deepened, and the more 
moderate voices wanting to stop the territorial expansion of slavery began 
looking for a new political approach when they decided the Liberty Party 
could not win at the ballot box. Indeed, most people who held antislavery 
views were members of either the Democratic or the Whig party, both of 
which had important southern wings, and they saw little hope in the 
abolitionist third party. 


Since 1820 and the Missouri Compromise, the issue of the expansion of 
slavery had been settled by agreement that the line between free and slave 
territory was set at 36°30’ latitude. But the issue soon returned to the 
forefront of American politics. When the Mexican-American War began in 
1846, an antislavery Democratic congressman, David Wilmot ([link]) of 
Pennsylvania, attached a rider to the appropriations bill created to help 
fund the negotiations after the conflict. The Wilmot Proviso stated that no 
slavery would be allowed in any territory taken from Mexico during the 
war. It aimed at stopping the expansion of slavery and set off a storm of 
controversy as proslavery politicians scrambled to resist the measure. 


Representative 
David Wilmot, as 
imagined in this 
1899 portrait, 
wrote a proviso 
to ban slavery 
from spreading to 
new territories 
acquired from 
Mexico, but it 
failed to pass the 
Senate. 


The appropriations bill passed in the House of Representatives with the 
proviso attached, but it failed in the Senate, where southerners had enough 
power to stop what they saw as an attack on slavery. Although the Wilmot 
Proviso had briefly galvanized the antislavery movement, its failure 
convinced many of its supporters that they needed to create a new party. 
They saw the war with Mexico as a war for the expansion of slavery, and 
they feared they were losing ground. Some Liberty Party members, 
including Salmon P. Chase of Ohio and Gamaliel Bailey, editor of an 
abolitionist newspaper in Washington, DC, decided to lead as many 
members of the party as they could into a more moderate party that might 
be more effective. 


Both the major parties contained antislavery factions. The “Conscience 
Whigs” combined evangelical Christian morality with a desire for social 
reform that included opposition to slavery. Among the leading Conscience 
Whigs were Charles Sumner and Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts. 
In 1848, when the Whig Party nominated the slave-holding war hero 
Zachary Taylor for president, the Conscience Whig faction broke ranks with 
their organization and began looking for alternatives. 


Meanwhile, in the New York State Democratic Party, members of the 
“Barnburner” faction were seen as extremists who would destroy their 
Own party to reform it (the name refers to someone willing to burn down 
the barn to get rid of rats living inside). Believers in the free market and 
individual liberty, the Barnburners fought corruption and the influence of 
banks and big business in politics. They also opposed slavery, which they 
Saw as another example of corruption. Although rooted first in New York 
politics, they came to represent a broader faction of Democrats across the 
country who agreed with their libertarian positions. Prominent New York 
Barnburners included Preston King and former president Martin Van Buren. 
In 1848, the Barnburners declared that they could not support Lewis Cass, 
the Democratic candidate for president, because of his endorsement of 
popular sovereignty, which would allow each territory to decide whether to 
have slavery. Thus, they decided to leave their party ({link]). 


In this political cartoon satirizing the Barnburners, Martin Van Buren 
and his son add fire to an already burning barn to drive out Lewis 
Cass, who is about to leap off the roof. 


The failure of the Wilmot Proviso was a landmark moment because it 
convinced some members of the Liberty Party, the Barnburner Democrats, 
and the Conscience Whigs to create a new political organization. In the 
summer of 1848, they came together in conventions in Buffalo, New York, 
and formed the Free Soil Party, nominating Martin Van Buren as their 
candidate for president ([link]). Striking a much more moderate stance than 
that of the abolitionists, the Free Soilers moved away from arguments about 
the morality of slavery. Instead of openly supporting abolishing slavery 
where it already existed, they tried to appeal to northern voters by focusing 
on stopping its expansion, arguing that it was a threat to free labor and the 
economic livelihoods of white workers that needed to be contained. 


Because of this, many early leaders of the abolitionist movement, including 
William Lloyd Garrison, refused to support the new party, arguing it was 
racist and its slogan of “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men” 
really meant freedom only for white men. The new party also lost the 
support of many antislavery Whigs when it nominated Van Buren, the 
former Democratic president who had been one of the leading organizers of 
the party of Andrew Jackson—the very party they thought had done so 
much to expand the power of slavery. Still, the Free Soilers did offer an 
alternative to the major parties, and their moderate stance on slavery was 
combined with other middle-of-the-road policies, including limited 
government spending on internal improvements and infrastructure, a new 
homestead law opening more land for settlement, lower tariffs, and paying 
off of the national debt. All these positions tacked toward the political 
center in hope of attracting as many voters as possible. 
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This 1848 campaign poster promoted the Free Soil presidential 
candidate, Martin Van Buren, and his running mate, Charles Francis 
Adams. 


In the 1848 presidential election, the Free Soil Party won 10 percent of the 
popular vote but did not get a single Electoral College ballot. The party 
might have played a spoiler role, because some thought it took enough 
votes away from the Democratic candidate to help the Whigs’ Zachary 
Taylor secure the White House. And it did win some congressional and 
legislative races, including one that sent Salmon P. Chase to the U.S. 
Senate. But most of its candidates fell short of victory, finishing far behind 
the major party candidates. 


The Compromise of 1850 hurt the Free Soil Party because it temporarily 
lessened the importance of the expansion of slavery as an issue. Soon, most 
of the Conscience Whigs and Barnburner Democrats returned to their old 
party organizations. This meant the Free Soil fold was filled mostly with 
former Liberty Party members, all of whom held abolitionist views and 
demanded that their new party become more stridently opposed to slavery 
on moral grounds. This again hurt the organization’s chances of winning 


elections, and in 1852, the Free Soil candidate for president, John P. Hale, 
received less than 5 percent of the popular vote, a much weaker 
performance than in 1848. Within two years, the party dissolved. 


The Free Soil Party had started out with enthusiastic expectations, and 
hopes for its success were soon dashed. But its legacy lived far beyond its 
short life as a political organization. It dissolved in the midst of the 
controversy over the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, the law that returned 
the expansion of slavery to the political forefront. When Democrat Stephen 
A. Douglas of Illinois proposed setting aside the Missouri Compromise in 
favor of popular sovereignty, which would allow the voters in a territory to 
decide whether their new state would be free or slave, the political 
controversy destroyed the Whig Party and deeply divided the Democrats. 
That same year, 1854, many Democrats left their party in opposition to the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and joined former Whigs to create the new 
Republican Party. Accompanying them were most of those who had been 
Free Soilers, and the new Republican organization adopted most of the Free 
Soil platform, including opposition to the expansion of slavery. 


In 1856, the Republicans ran their first candidate for the presidency, John C. 
Frémont, who ran on the slogan, “Free Soil, Free Labor, Free Speech, Free 
Men, Frémont,” clearly an echo of the Free Soil mantra. Although Frémont 
lost the election, the Republicans continued to gain strength, and their next 
candidate, Abraham Lincoln, won the White House in 1860. In that contest, 
the Republicans cast themselves as moderates and held fast to many of the 
ideas that had first been put forward by the Free Soil Party. This result 
foreshadowed the way other third parties would influence American 
politics, briefly gaining strength and then fading, but setting out ideas and 
policies that other parties incorporated and used more effectively. The 
legacy of the antislavery third party was the election of Lincoln and the 
Civil War that followed. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the creation of the Free Soil Party resulted from divisions 
among slavery’s opponents. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Evaluate the electoral success of the Free Soil Party. 
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The 49ers 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


“Gold! Gold! Gold from the American River!” Newspaper editor and 
businessman Samuel Brannan ([link]) ran down the street in Sacramento 
shouting the news that gold had been discovered in California. The 
Mormon entrepreneur then began to promote the story, because he owned 
the only store between San Francisco and the site of the discovery. When he 
heard about the gold, he bought up all the picks, shovels, and pans he could, 
and when men began traveling to the American River to search for gold, he 
sold those tools to them at a tremendous profit. Promoting the rush to the 
gold fields, Brannan made it seem as if riches would be easily found. He 
had purchased for twenty cents each pans used to sift for gold and sold 
them to prospectors for fifteen dollars apiece. He also began buying and 
reselling land as more people moved to California. Such ventures soon 
made him a millionaire. Brannan’s promotion of the gold rush illustrated 
both the myth and the reality of the experience for the many thousands of 
prospectors who went to California in hope of finding gold. 


Samuel Brannan 
established the 
California Star, a 
newspaper that 
was unable to 
publish 
information 
about the Gold 
Rush because the 
staff left to pan 
for gold. This 
photo is from 
before 1889. 


Gold had been found in California when it was still part of Mexico, but it 
was too far away and the costs involved made it economically prohibitive to 
pursue the discovery. Instead, the foundation of the gold rush was laid in the 
dreams of a German-born Swiss businessman, John Sutter (his actual name 
was Johann Suter). Sutter fled Europe for the United States to escape his 
debts. Seeking a fortune, he traveled widely and eventually came to 
California, where, in 1840, he convinced the Mexican governor to grant 
him thousands of acres of land in the northern Central Valley. He promised 
to build a colony that would serve as a buffer against American Indians as 
well as encroachments by the United States and Russia. 


Sutter built a fort and trading post along the Sacramento River and began 
making plans for a New Helvetia or “New Switzerland,” as he called his 
colony ({link]). Although he established good relationships with some of 
the American Indians in the area, others he treated badly, forcing them to 
work for him. As his plans progressed, Sutter began laying out town sites 
d prepared to promote h rarian paradise. 
: ee a al = 


John Sutter’s New Helvetia, depicted in this illustration from 1849, 
was the first non-native community in the California Central Valley. 


Part of Sutter’s preparation was the building of a sawmill that would 
produce the boards needed to construct buildings in his new colony. In early 
1848, Sutter sent one of his most trusted employees, a carpenter named 
James W. Marshall, who had migrated west from New Jersey, to build a 
water-powered mill on the South Fork of the American River, near present- 
day Coloma, California. Sutter offered Marshall a partnership in the mill, 


and the carpenter set to work, supervising a construction group made up 
mostly of Mormons who had moved west to find jobs. 


Marshall also began to explore the area and, on January 24, 1848, he found 
flakes of gold in the river bed. He told Sutter, who asked him and the other 
workers to keep the find a secret while he tried to get clear title to the land. 
The validity of Sutter’s land claim was unclear because the Mexican- 
American War had only recently ended and the territory was now part of the 
United States. But the plan to keep the gold a secret soon went awry. One of 
the workers took some of the gold and made purchases at Sam Brannan’s 
store, located near Sutter’s headquarters in Sacramento. Ironically, Brannan 
was unable to print the story of the discovery in the newspaper he published 
because his staff all left the office and headed for the gold fields. As 
mentioned at the beginning of this section, he saw his opportunity and 
seized the moment, announcing the find himself and buying up land and 
supplies that he sold to prospectors at a tremendous profit. 


Because communications were slow, it took nearly a year for the news to 
spread to the East Coast. Once it became known, people began moving 
west. In 1849, thousands of prospectors headed for California hoping to 
find gold, obtain land, or start a business supplying miners ([link]). Some 
also came to help fulfill America’s Manifest Destiny” to become a 
continental nation. So many went west that the term “’49ers” was applied 
not only to those who arrived that year but also to those who followed. 
Between 1848 and 1855, more than 300,000 people moved to California in 
search of gold. Most were men, and the majority were white. But there were 
also some women, African Americans, and immigrants from many different 
countries. Europeans came in great numbers, and Chinese workers were 
later imported to work in the mines and on the railroads. The gold rush 
brought rapid population growth and a tremendous amount of diversity. 


By 1850, California had more than enough people to apply for statehood 
and did so. This set off a firestorm about the territorial expansion of slavery, 
because part of the state was south of the 36°30’ latitudinal line set by the 
1820 Missouri Compromise as the dividing line between free and slave 
territory. Although the Missouri Compromise line applied only to land that 
was part of the United States at the time of its adoption, many presumed 


that slavery would be allowed south of the line as the nation expanded. The 
resulting Compromise of 1850 dampened the political controversy over 


slavery, but the gold rush continued. 
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This advertisement from approximately 1850 encouraged sailing to 
California during the gold rush. 


The arrival of so many 49ers ended the California dream of John Sutter, 
however. He failed to establish title to the land, and he ended up having to 
sell what was left of his colony to pay his debts. James Marshall also lost 
everything because he could not find employees for his sawmill when 
everyone wanted to find gold instead. He later invested in an unsuccessful 
mine and died penniless. 


Some 49ers moved to California in hope of finding the mythical El Dorado, 
a term used by Spanish explorers who had searched for a golden kingdom 
they believed existed in the New World. Few found such incredible wealth. 
Prospectors engaged in placer mining, panning for gold in streambeds, and 


digging with picks and shovels. They then sifted through the ore in a sluice 
that carried water, allowing them to separate gold from dirt and rock. But to 
develop a mine required the methods of hard-rock mining, using technology 
and labor to tunnel deep into the ground. Companies hired employees who 
worked in shifts, engineering tunnels and shoring them up with timber, 
using steam-powered stamps to crush tons of ore, and then chemicals to 
separate out the minerals. Such expensive techniques took a toll on the 
environment as mining companies cut down forests and polluted streams. 
Some used hydraulic mining technology that used water to blast away the 
earth in strip mining. Hard-rock mining was dangerous and caused the 
death or injury of miners. That harsh reality clashed with the romantic 
image of the prospector with his burro, pick, and pan. 


But for the 49ers and those who followed in the early 1850s, the romance of 
the gold rush made anything seem possible. Long wagon trains moved 
westward across the continent, and ships brought miners to California from 
around the world. In addition to wealth and the possibility of a better life, 
some simply sought adventure. Men vastly outnumbered women, an 
imbalance that continued in California and the West for decades to come. 
Some women were able to parley this to their advantage, getting their 
passage to California paid or promoting their business interests. Other 
women found harsh conditions, and some ended up working as prostitutes 
in the mining camps. 


Other factors influenced the experience of individuals. White miners tended 
to do better than African Americans or Latinos, especially because the state 
of California levied a mining tax on nonwhites. Exploited as a cheap labor 
force, Chinese 49ers faced racism and discrimination that would eventually 
lead to the prohibition of their immigration during the rising tide of anti- 
immigrant, nativist sentiment in the late nineteenth century. The American 
Indians of California lost their land and culture, and many died of diseases 
brought by the 49ers. Clearly, not everyone found the gold rush romantic. 


The myth of the 49ers does not include storekeepers, but some men, like 
Sam Brannan, got rich by supplying the prospectors. Another who did so 
was Levi Strauss, a merchant who began selling the miners denim overalls. 
As for the 49ers themselves, some lost their lives, while others went 


bankrupt and returned home “busted.” A few struck it rich. Almost all 
found conditions in the gold fields to be much harsher than they expected. 
Still, most got what they wanted when they headed to California. They did 
not really expect to find E] Dorado. Instead, they hoped to make enough to 
pay off debts, enlarge their business, or buy more land when they returned 
home. After deducting expenses, more than half the 49ers managed to turn 
a profit and realize the dream they went west to fulfill. Although the reality 
was far different from the myth, the majority managed to make a little 
money from their grand adventure. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
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Compare the motivations and demographics of the 49ers with those of 
the settlers headed to Oregon. 
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Explain how the California gold rush affected the sectional divide in 
the United States of the 1850s. 
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Harriet Tubman and the Underground Railroad 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In 1849, after living under the harsh conditions of slavery for 24 years and 
fearful of being separated from her family again, Harriet Tubman had a 
terrible choice to make. On one hand, she wanted her inalienable right to 
freedom, by which no one would rule over her arbitrarily. On the other 
hand, to gain it, she would have to leave her husband and family behind. 
Tubman made the choice for freedom and fled the bonds of slavery by 
running away to the North via the Underground Railroad, a network of 
people who helped enslaved persons safely escape from slavery. 


Tubman was born Araminta Ross to enslaved parents in Dorchester County, 
Maryland, in about 1822 (many slaves, like Frederick Douglass, guessed at 
their birth year). She was six years old when her owner sent her to a 
neighbor’s house, where she was hired to be a house slave and nursemaid; 
eventually, she worked in the fields. In her twenties, she married a free 
black man named John Tubman and changed her first name to Harriet to 
honor her mother. 


On the plantation, Tubman was exposed to the horrors of the institution of 
slavery. She experienced a harsh life of difficult labor and physical 
punishment, which left permanent scars from lashes and neurological 
damage from unrestrained beatings. When she was 12 years old, she was 
sent on an errand to a store, where a man insisted that she restrain an 
enslaved boy who was attempting to run away. When she refused, the man 
threw a two-pound weight and hit her in the head. She never received 


proper medical treatment for the injury and never fully recovered from the 
damage. She continued to live with seizures and headaches for the rest of 
her life. The scars and mistreatment reminded her of the horrid existence of 
a slave and were the catalyst for her run from bondage in 1849. 


After Tubman made her own escape to Pennsylvania, she became a 
conductor on the Underground Railroad and returned south multiple times 
to help others flee slavery ([link]). These undertakings were extremely 
dangerous because runaway Slaves were whipped, and those who abetted 
them were subject to criminal prosecution after the 1850 Fugitive Slave 
Act. Members of the Quaker religion, who opposed slavery, and many 


f 


This early 1860s painting called A Ride for Liberty depicts runaway 
slaves attempting to escape. 


Tubman decided to help others run away because she believed their 
freedom was more important than her own safety and that it was her 
responsibility to help those who could not rescue themselves. During the 
eight years before the Civil War, she traveled to the South about 12 times to 
lead to freedom approximately 70 of her family and friends who were 
slaves. She dressed in disguises to avoid being captured and overcame 
many obstacles to make the journeys. For each trip, for example, she 
walked for seven weeks, traveling by night to avoid detection by 
bloodhounds, and covered nearly 90 miles to Philadelphia, where she found 
work and saved money to return. 


Adding to the danger, in 1850, Congress enacted a stricter Fugitive Slave 
Act that allowed slave catchers to go to the North and capture supposed 
runaway slaves and return them to their owners. Those northerners who 
helped enslaved persons escape were prosecuted. Newspapers ran ads from 
slaveholders that described the runaways and offered monetary rewards, but 
abolitionists formed massive mobs to protect runaways from slave catchers. 
Tubman ({link]) feared for her own safety as well as the safety of the 
travelers with her. Strength, courage, determination, and her sense of 
responsibility enabled her to face the constant dangers, however. In 1865 
she said, “I prayed to God to make me strong and able to fight, and that’s 
what I’ve always prayed for ever since.” She knew every step forward put 
the nightmare of slavery behind those she helped. 


Harriet Tubman, shown here in her later years, became an 
icon of courage and freedom. 


“General” Tubman, as she was called, remained active during the Civil War, 
serving as a Union scout, spy, and nurse. In 1862, she was a teacher in 
Union-controlled territory in Beaufort, South Carolina, where she taught 
former enslaved persons. In 1863, she joined Union troops raiding the 
coastal rivers in U.S. Navy ships and participated in the Combahee River 
Raid that drove off Confederate defenders in the area. Enslaved persons 
witnessing the raid ran to the Union ships and thronged the river banks. The 
overcrowded ships helped 750 slaves escape, and many joined the Union 
Army to fight to expand freedom. 


After the war and the end of slavery, Tubman continued to feel responsible 
for others. She sought support from her abolitionist friends like Fredrick 
Douglass, Susan B. Anthony, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and she 
purchased land from William Seward, former Secretary of State under 
President Lincoln, to open the Home for the Aged in Auburn, New York. 
When she was too old and infirm to run the home, she deeded the property 
to the Church of Zion, which agreed to manage it. At the end of her life, she 
moved into the home herself to live out her final days. 


Harriet Tubman never lost sight of her conviction that she was responsible 
for doing as much good as she could for as long as she could. She was 
never caught and never lost anyone she was leading to freedom. 
Abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison nicknamed her “Moses” for leading 
her people out of slavery as the biblical Moses had done. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Explain why Harriet Tubman decided to escape from slavery. 
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Problem: Explain how Harriet Tubman earned the nickname “Moses.” 
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Explain why Underground Railroad conductors, such as Harriet 
Tubman, had to alter their routes to include Canada after 1850. 
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Thomas Sims and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Written by: Stephen Puleo, Independent Historian 


In the early morning dampness on Saturday, April 12, 1851, police and 
federal troops mustered near the weak light of a single gas lamp outside the 
courthouse in Boston’s city center. More than 100 police officers armed 
with double-edged Roman swords, plus another 100 volunteers wielding 
clubs, drilled for more than an hour, their heavy boots clomping upon the 
dirt-packed street. The police had practiced their formation for several days 
in preparation for what would happen in the next few minutes. 


One of Boston’s most militant abolitionists, the fiery Unitarian minister 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ([link]), described the chill he felt as he 
watched the troops “marching and countermarching, drawing their 
cutlasses, and forming up into a horrible hollow square.” Within that hollow 
square, the troops would soon escort a lone man to the ship that would carry 
him back to slavery. He was Thomas Sims, a 23-year-old runaway slave 
from Georgia whom the police had captured nine days earlier. In 
compliance with the recently strengthened Fugitive Slave Act, part of the 
controversial sectional Compromise of 1850, the antislavery city of Boston 
was returning Sims to bondage. 


Thomas 
Wentworth 
Higginson, a 
Unitarian 
minister in 
Boston, was one 
of the most 
outspoken 
abolitionists 
during the lead- 
up to the Civil 
Wer. 


Boston had always taken pride in its instrumental role in the antislavery 
movement, but it was not until this embarrassing and shameful event—the 
city sending a free man in the North back to slavery—that its abolitionists 
began to harden from philosophical opponents of slavery into relentless 
activists. The bitterness of Sims’s capture, the spectacle of his 
imprisonment, and their inability to prevent his return galvanized 
abolitionists and showed them a lesson no victory could teach. It was one 
that forever changed the slavery debate. 


By the time Thomas Sims fled to Boston, the city had been home to a vocal 
antislavery movement for decades. Transcendentalist writers and Unitarian 


ministers were passionate abolitionists. Boston’s African American 
community had become increasingly active since the turn of the nineteenth 
century, especially through its churches. William Lloyd Garrison began 
publishing his antislavery newspaper, The Liberator, in 1831 and had 
continued without interruption for 20 years. Although a broad cross-section 
of Bostonians still rejected abolition as too radical, the city’s antislavery 
ardor took shape early. 


In the wider nation, regional differences had reached a near-breaking point 
by 1850. California had just been admitted to the union as a free state, 
upsetting a fragile balance of 15 slave states and 15 free. Proslavery 
southerners, already whispering the word “secession,” had demanded 
concessions in return for a “free California” and forced the Compromise of 
1850, whose main component was the toughened Fugitive Slave Act. This 
act expanded the powers of U.S. commissioners to enforce federal law and 
attempted to supersede the provisions of state law by requiring northern law 
enforcement and legal entities to assist slave hunters in the capture, 
detention, and return of runaways. It also denied accused fugitives a jury 
trial and the right to testify in their own defense. Boston’s abolitionists were 
furious about the law, which they viewed as one of the great miscarriages of 
justice in the country’s history. Many were members of the Boston 
Vigilance Committee, which helped to protect escaped enslaved persons 
from slave catchers and became especially active in the wake of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. They were just as outraged that their own senator, 
Daniel Webster, had played a key role in drafting it and vilified him for it. 
They feared free blacks as well as runaways would be swept up by the slave 
catchers and enslaved. 


Only a few months before, in mid-February 1851, an escaped slave from 
Norfolk, Virginia, named Shadrach was captured and arrested in Boston. 
While he was being held at the courthouse, an angry crowd of mostly 
African Americans gathered to rescue him. They stormed the courthouse, 
recovered Shadrach, and helped him flee to Canada to elude the slave 
catchers. 


Yet abolitionists did little more than watch after Sims was captured on April 
3. Higginson, who demanded action to free Sims, was disgusted by his 


colleagues’ unwillingness to respond. He and a handful of others hastily 
devised a secret scheme that called for Sims to jump to freedom from his 
third-story jailhouse window onto a pile of thick mattresses below; 
however, the plot fizzled when authorities, apparently tipped off, ordered 
workers to install iron bars across the open window on the day of the 
scheduled escape. But beyond this, most Boston abolitionists took no 
concrete steps to free Sims. A chagrined Higginson decried their timidity; 
even Garrison seemed more concerned about “preparing next week’s 
editorial” than rescuing the man. 


Legal efforts failed, too. A Massachusetts judge refused to rule the Fugitive 
Slave Act unconstitutional. Later, the court issued a certificate attesting that 
Sims was, indeed, the property of his Georgia slaveholder and identified the 
former enslaved man as chattel. Despite Sims’s protestations to his lawyer 

—“T will not go back to slavery”—the court ordered his return to Savannah 


(Llink]). 
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Thomas Sims’s 
1851 case, shown 
here as a printed 

transcription, 
strengthened the 
contention 
between the 


North and the 
South over 
slavery. 


At 4:15 a.m., as most of the city slept, police officers assembled in the 
hollow-square formation and marched silently to the east side of the 
courthouse. Despite the early hour, nearly 200 horrified spectators looked 
on as the door opened and a tearful Sims appeared. Abolitionists 
accompanied him and his armed guards down State Street toward the pier, 
hissing and shouting “Shame!” and “Infamy,” but one witness noted that, 
even at this point, “no other attempt at disorder was made.” 


The entire mass arrived at Long Wharf, where the brig Acorn, its sails 
unfurled, glimmered in the dawn breaking across Boston Harbor. As Sims 
was led to Acorn’s deck, a man standing on the wharf cried out: “Sims! 
Preach liberty to the slaves!” With the last words he uttered in Boston, Sims 
returned a sharp rebuke to his captors: “And is this Massachusetts liberty?” 


Within two minutes, at just after 5:00 a.m., the Acorn was moving toward 
open sea, transporting its human cargo back to Georgia. Boston abolitionists 
were further disheartened when they received word one week after the 
fugitive’s departure that, upon his arrival in Savannah, Sims was whipped 
with 39 lashes across his bare back in the public square, the penalty for 
running away. Former slave and prominent black abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass expressed his fury at the news: “Let the Heavens weep and Hell 
be merry!” 


It did not take long for Sims’s dramatic capture to shift attitudes in Boston 
and throughout the North. On April 24, two weeks after Sims’s departure, 
the Massachusetts Legislature elected the vociferous antislavery candidate 
Charles M. Sumner to the Senate (senators were not yet elected directly by 
the people). Sumner became one of the country’s most influential 
abolitionist voices. At the same time, the Massachusetts Senate petitioned 
Congress (unsuccessfully) to repeal the Fugitive Slave Act, calling it 
“unconstitutional, inhumane, and wicked.” 


In the three years after Sims’s return to bondage, Boston abolitionists, still 
ashamed of the city’s actions, helped more than 300 fugitive slaves avoid 
recapture, providing them with warnings about kidnappers ([link]), as well 
as money, food, clothing, alibis, and safe passage along the Underground 
Railroad network. 
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This 1851 poster warns blacks to be aware of law 
enforcement officials who could capture them and send 


them back to slavery. 


Boston’s renowned literary community, including Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry David Thoreau, Herman Melville, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Louisa May Alcott, among others, also turned their 
energies to the cause. Emerson, especially, regretted Boston’s official 
behavior in the Sims case: “The reverse of what it should have been. . . it 
should have placed obstruction at every step,” he wrote. In 1852, with the 
Sims case fresh in his mind, Boston publisher John Jewett released Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin in book form. The then- 
controversial work became the nation’s greatest literary phenomenon of the 
nineteenth century and profoundly shaped antislavery attitudes in the North. 


Boston’s efforts inspired courageous abolitionists in New York, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Ohio to work tirelessly and assume great risk for 
the antislavery cause. The Sims affair also influenced widespread northern 
reaction to later events in Boston. In 1854, the city sent its second fugitive 
slave back to bondage. This time, Higginson and a group of men smashed 
courthouse doors with axes and stabbed a federal marshal to death in a 
daring, though unsuccessful, attempt to free runaway Anthony Burns; 
afterward, as Burns was led away, more than 50,000 Bostonians jammed 
streets and rooftops in full-throated protest. Things were never the same in 
Boston—or America—after the day in 1851 when a hollow square of armed 
guards marched Thomas Sims back to bondage, an act that ignited a 
national movement. 
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Explain why the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Act were 
controversial. 
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Evaluate the impact of Fugitive Slave Act enforcement on abolitionist 
activity across the North. 
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Harriett Beecher Stowe and <i> Uncle Tom’s Cabin</i> 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In December 1862, the writer Harriet Beecher Stowe visited the White 
House at a critical moment. President Abraham Lincoln had issued a 
preliminary Emancipation Proclamation back in September after the Battle 
of Antietam, stating he would use his war powers as president to free the 
enslaved men and women in most Union-occupied areas of the Confederate 
states on January 1, 1863. Stowe had an audience with the president to 
make sure he kept that promise. He reportedly asked, “Is this the little 
woman who made this great war?” Even though it is probably apocryphal, 
the question contains a great deal of truth about the impact of this important 
writer and her seminal novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Harriet Beecher was the daughter of the famous New England clergyman 
and social reformer Lyman Beecher and his pious wife, Roxana. She had 
many siblings and read voraciously as a child, including classics that fired 
her imagination. Later, she taught at the Hartford Female Seminary until the 
family moved to Cincinnati, where Lyman became president of Lane 
Theological Seminary. 


Raised in a religious household, Harriet adopted the Puritan religious 
tradition and outlook of New England. However, she and her family began 
to question the Calvinist doctrinal orthodoxy of predestination in favor of a 
more personal theology. Coming of age during the Second Great 
Awakening, she witnessed the emotional preaching of ministers from new 
denominations and their democratic appeal to the marginalized. She began 


to believe in a benevolent God, the value of good works, a communal 
religion, and even spiritualist visions of angels and saints. 


Beecher ([link]) married Calvin Stowe, a professor at Lane Seminary, in 
1836 and supplemented his meager salary by writing short stories and 
essays. Women of this time generally worked inside the home and were 
restricted from politics and employment by the “cult of domesticity,” but 
some entered public life as writers and moral reformers for causes such as 
abolitionism, temperance, and antiprostitution. Stowe and her husband were 
involved in those three reform movements, and those movements 
influenced her writing. 


Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and her 
husband were 

supporters of the 
Underground 

Railroad and 
housed fugitive 
enslaved persons 
in their home as 
they escaped 
north. This 
portrait of her is 
from about 1855. 


Some women who became writers during the American Renaissance of the 
mid-nineteenth century were well-known transcendentalists, such as 
Margaret Fuller, whereas others wrote novels for a mass audience. The 
American Renaissance was facilitated by the technological improvements 
of the early industrial revolution. The printing revolution greatly increased 
the number of books, newspapers, and magazines available to the most 
literate nation at the time, and the transportation revolution made their wide 
distribution possible. The literary explosion was also characterized by a 
rapid expansion in the publication of novels, which ranged from high-brow 
fiction aimed at social uplift to cheap “dime novels” that entertained. The 
novels of the American Renaissance aimed to promote virtuous character 
and appeal to the moral sentiments of the reader—hence, the sentimental 
novel. 


Moving in moderate abolitionist circles, Stowe engaged with the national 
debate caused by the Mexican-American War and the expansion of slavery 
in the western territories acquired from Mexico. She was particularly 
opposed to the Compromise of 1850, which preserved the Union and staved 
off contention over slavery in the new territories by allowing, through the 
new Fugitive Slave Act, recovery of runaway slaves and the punishment of 
anyone who aided them. Stowe decided to write Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a 
criticism of that law. 


Stowe had many sources to help her compose her novel portraying the 
horrors of slavery in the South. She respected the humanity of her family’s 
black domestic servants and listened closely to their compelling stories of 
their lives under slavery. She had also visited the slave state of Kentucky 
and saw slavery on plantations firsthand. She even helped at least one 
enslaved person escape to freedom on the Underground Railroad and spoke 
with conductors in the network. Moreover, many escaped enslaved persons 
published narratives detailing their experience of the cruelties of slavery. 
Frederick Douglass’s Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass was 
representative of a growing list of books that shaped Stowe’s understanding. 
In 1839, abolitionist Theodore Dwight Weld had published a highly 
influential study, Slavery as It Is, with the research help of the abolitionist 
Grimke sisters Sara and Angelina, compiled from government documents, 


southern newspapers, and testimony of enslaved persons, which also were 
instrumental in Stowe’s thinking. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin narrates life on a southern plantation, portraying African 
American characters who are strong, faithful, and virtuous. They are 
victimized by a brutal system of violent whippings and the sexual 
exploitation of enslaved women. The enslaved men and women want to 
enjoy their liberty as humans and come close to violent rebellion to win it. 
Masters, overseers, and slave catchers in the story are corrupted by slavery 
and drink, rather than being directly demonized, because Stowe wanted to 
appeal to southerners to change their minds about slavery. The sentimental 
novel presents difficult topics honestly while avoiding being lurid. 


Countless readers on both sides of the slavery question had a profound 
emotional reaction to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. William Lloyd Garrison 
confessed to the “frequent moistening of our eyes, and the making of our 
heart grow liquid as water, and trembling every nerve within us, in the 
perusal of incidents and scenes so vividly depicted in her pages.” Black 
activist Booker T. Washington later noted that the book stirred the hearts of 
northerners against slavery. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was an instant bestseller when it was published in 
March 1852 ([link]), after it had been serialized in a periodical the previous 
year. The book sold 15,000 copies within the first month, 50,000 through 
May, and 100,000 by the end of June. A total of 310,000 copies were 
purchased in the United States and more than one million in Great Britain 
during the first year. Millions of people heard the book read aloud or 
borrowed copies to read themselves. Stowe went on a speaking tour in 
Great Britain in 1853 and raised money for the antislavery cause. The book 
spawned Uncle Tom china, card and dice games, puzzles, paintings, 
engravings, and some plays that were spectacularly successful. 


Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel 
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Cabin was a 
literary 
phenomenon and 
sold more than 
300,000 copies in 
the United States 
alone in its first 
year, and more 
than a million in 
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This is the title 
page of the first 
edition. 


Her book stirred the national debate as Stowe intended. Meanwhile, 
resistance to slavery swept through the north, where many started to oppose 
the Fugitive Slave Act and slavery generally, as evidenced by the crowd of 


50,000 that gathered to oppose slave catchers trying to seize the escaped 
enslaved man Anthony Burns in Boston two years later. Many northern 
writers tried to imitate Stowe’s work and penned novels attacking slavery, 
although with less success. However, many in the North also continued to 
support slavery, and even many abolitionists still held racist views of 
African Americans. 


White southerners were outraged by Uncle Tom’s Cabin and feared it might 
cause slave rebellions. The book was outlawed in the South, and editors 
spilled much ink writing rebuttals, mostly arguing that enslaved persons 
were content, treated well by paternalistic masters, and better off than the 
industrial “wage slaves” in northern factories. George Fitzhugh wrote 
perhaps the most significant proslavery book, Sociology for the South, or, 
The Failure of Free Society, rooted in sociology and economics. It defended 
slavery and argued that the Founders were wrong about human equality 
being based on natural rights, because blacks were inferior. According to 
Fitzhugh, slavery allowed for a division of labor and all that this labor 
produced, according to the abilities and needs of black and white plantation 
residents. “Slavery,” he wrote, “is a form, and the very best form, of 
socialism.” 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin and its author did not cause the Civil War, but the book 
was Certainly an important part of the national conversation about slavery 
and its expansion during the 1850s. Two years after its publication, 
Congress passed Senator Stephen Douglas’s controversial Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, which mandated popular sovereignty over the slavery question in new 
states and led to an outbreak of violence and murder known as “Bleeding 
Kansas.” In 1856, southerner Preston Brooks beat abolitionist Charles 
Sumner senseless on the floor of the Senate. A year later, the Supreme 
Court issued its infamous Dred Scott v. Sandford decision, arguing that 
blacks were not and could not be U.S. citizens and that the Missouri 
Compromise was unconstitutional. In 1858, Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
Douglas battled over the issues rhetorically in their famous campaign 
debates for the Senate. In 1859, radical abolitionist John Brown led a 
violent but abortive raid on the federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry to try to 
start a massive slave rebellion. The election of Lincoln in 1860 led to 
secession, as southerners sought to protect their “peculiar institution,” in 


fear that Lincoln was going to free their slaves. Between December 1860 
and early 1861, southern states began to pass articles of secession, declaring 
their intention to leave the Union and form their own government. Tensions 
finally spilled over and fighting commenced when South Carolinians fired 
on Fort Sumter in April 1861. The war had begun. 


Although the exact impact of Uncle Tom’s Cabin may be hard to measure, 
Frederick Douglass voiced elegant praise for the book. He wrote: “The 
touching, but too truthful tale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has rekindled the 
slumbering embers of antislavery zeal into active flames. Its recitals have 
baptized with holy fire myriads who before cared nothing for the bleeding 
slave.” 
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Contrast the reactions to the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin by 
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Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: Bonnie M. Miller, University of Massachusetts Boston 


In the summer of 1853, the Japanese people watched apprehensively as 
large black ships from the United States entered the port of Uraga in Japan. 
Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, known to his men as “Old Bruin,” 
commanded the fleet that was to break the longstanding isolation of Japan 
from the outside world. The Commodore arrived with orders from President 
Millard Fillmore ([link]) to deliver a letter to the Emperor, Tokugawa 
Ieyoshi, seeking to commence friendly relations between the two countries. 
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(a) President Millard Fillmore, shown in a photo from about 1850, 
dispatched (b) Commodore Perry to Japan. Perry arrived four months 
after Fillmore’s time as president had ended. 


Commodore Perry was fiercely determined to succeed in his mission: to 
open up Japan to American trade and influence. Before 1852, he had never 
set foot in Asia or sailed in Pacific waters. But since the acquisition of the 
Oregon territory in 1846 and the taking of California from Mexico in 1848, 
the settlement of the western coastline of the United States had increased 
interest in the Pacific trade. Japan’s strategic location between California 
and China made it especially appealing because it could serve as a coaling 
station for merchant steamships on route to and from China. In addition, the 
American whaling industry had been advancing into Pacific waters to 
search for sperm whales, which had largely been depleted in the Atlantic. 
All these factors awakened interest in Japan, but the country had remained 
virtually isolated from the West for over two centuries. Would its isolation 
continue? 


This was not the first time the United States had aspired to establish contact 
with Japan, but every earlier effort had failed. Commodore David Porter 
proposed an expedition to open Japan in 1815, but his request was denied. 
In 1837, Charles W. King, an American merchant in trade with China, 
landed his ship in Japan to establish commercial relations, on the pretext of 
returning Japanese castaways who had been shipwrecked. He retreated after 
the Japanese opened fire on his ship. In 1846, the U.S. government 
organized a formal expedition, sending Commodore James Biddle ((link]) 
into Edo Bay to begin treaty negotiations, but the Japanese sternly refused 
and sent him away. What enabled Commodore Perry to succeed when all 
his predecessors had failed? 


CATTAIN JAMES BIDDLE. 


Commodore 
James Biddle’s 
quest to negotiate 
a treaty with 
Japan failed just 
seven years 
before Perry’s 
trip. 


Commodore Perry had a plan: he sought to intimidate Japan into signing a 
treaty of friendly relations with a show of U.S. naval prowess. His 
challenge was to secure negotiations without actually resorting to the use of 
force. Perry strategically chose to enter Japanese waters with an armada of 
large black steamships to impress the Japanese with the spectacle of 
American formidability. Mustered at his insistence, this was the largest 
naval force the United States had ever sent overseas so far. Requiring no 
sails to move, the steamships were a marvel of naval technology to the 
Japanese. Perry’s mission had three objectives: first, to seek assurances that 
Japanese authorities would protect and provision American sailors who 
were shipwrecked in Japanese waters; second, to gain permission for 
American ships to enter Japanese ports to obtain food, water, fuel, and other 
necessary provisions; and third, to obtain permission for U.S. merchant 
ships to trade their goods in Japanese ports. 


Commodore Perry first landed in Okinawa, an island off the coast of Japan 
and controlled by an outside entity, the prince of Satsuma. Okinawans were 
not ethnically or culturally the same as the Japanese people, so establishing 
Okinawa as an American outpost in the Pacific was advantageous but did 
not effectively complete the mission. Perry’s negotiations with the 
Okinawans, however, served as a dress rehearsal for what was to come, and 
even more importantly, enabled him to put on a show of power for the 
Japanese leadership, who watched from a distance. 


With his eyes on the capital city of Edo, Perry docked at Uraga. When 
Japanese officials boarded the ship, he remained in his cabin. Having made 
the strategic decision to interact only with top-level officials, he instructed 
his flag lieutenant to convey their purpose of delivering a letter from 
President Fillmore to the Japanese Emperor. Although Perry’s aide 
reassured the Japanese that the squadron’s intentions were peaceful, he also 
made it clear that if they refused to relay the letter to the emperor, the 
commodore would deliver it by force. Perry did not truly understand the 
power dynamics of the Japanese bakufu, as the government was called, 
which is why he sought to negotiate with the Japanese emperor, the shogun. 
The shogun, Tokugawa Ieyoshi, situated in Edo, was actually ill at the time 
and was more of a symbolic figurehead than a practical leader. Power had 
shifted in Japan from the weak shoguns to appointed leaders; in 1853, 
effective ruling authority fell to Chief Senior Councilor, Lord Abe Masahiro 
({link]). In the end, Commodore Perry and Lord Abe were the ones 
primarily responsible for securing the terms of the treaty. 
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While Perry’s fleet remained docked, the Japanese people, fearing attack 
from the black ships, stood on emergency alert. Seeking to avoid war and 
buy time, Lord Abe directed his officials to accept the letter in a grand 
ceremony six days later in Kurihama. As a military band played “Hail 
Columbia,” one of several songs (including “The Star Spangled Banner”) 
that, in 1854, served as unofficial national anthems for the United States, 
Perry, wearing his blue dress uniform, marched a contingent of 250 sailors 
and marines to the meeting spot and presented the documents to agents of 
the Japanese government. Perry bestowed gifts, including Kentucky 
bourbon, Colt six-shooters, and a model train, on the Japanese and insisted 
they accept them, even though the Japanese officials strongly protested 
because Japanese law forbade receiving gifts. In pressing the Japanese to 
yield on this small matter of ceremony, Perry asserted his power over the 
situation. He agreed to return in the spring of 1854 to receive the Shogun’s 
response and give the Japanese bakufu time to reflect on his demands 
({link]). 
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This depiction of Commodore Perry’s 1854 visit to Japan was painted 
by German American artist Wilhelm Heine, who made the trip as a 
“master’s mate.” 


Lord Abe was in an impossible situation. He knew that if he accepted 
Perry’s letter and broke Japan’s historic seclusion, his people would view 
this as a sign of failure and vulnerability. Given the political divisions 
within his own government, yielding to the Americans could provoke civil 
unrest, possibly resulting in the deposition of the Tokugawa Shogunate. At 
the same time, Lord Abe also had to consider the possible results of 
denying Perry’s requests; it could risk war with the United States, which 
would likely end in defeat and possibly colonial domination. After two 
centuries of peace, the strength of the Japanese military had waned and 
much of the samurai (warrior) class was employed in other occupations. 
What was Lord Abe to do? 


After much deliberation, Abe decided to seek a middle ground and accept 
two of Perry’s three demands. He agreed to offer assistance to shipwrecked 
sailors and provide fuel and other provisions to American ships at two 
Japanese ports: Hokodate in the north and Shimoda in the south. These 
ports were distant enough from Edo that he could maintain the isolation of 
the capital. But on the issue of allowing foreign trade, Abe stood his ground 
and refused. Perry reluctantly accepted this concession because he believed 
he had achieved the first step in opening the door and trade would follow. 
His instincts were correct; President Franklin Pierce, Millard Fillmore’s 
successor, signed the Treaty of Kanagawa that Perry and Lord Abe had 
negotiated on March 31, 1854. Four years later, the United States and Japan 
signed a commercial treaty establishing formal trade relations. 


Was Perry bluffing when he threatened to use force? We will never know 
what he would have done if the Japanese bakufu had refused to negotiate. 
His strategy of intimidation was more effective than even he realized at the 
time, because he was unaware of the extent to which Japan was both 
militarily unprepared and politically divided, leaving the country vulnerable 
to attack. 


The Treaty of Kanagawa was the Commodore’s greatest naval achievement. 
For Japan, the agreement led to a period of social and political upheaval. 
Lord Abe resigned his post in 1855 and passed away two years later at the 
age of 37. Perry died soon after, in 1858. These two leaders changed the 
course of history for Japan and the United States. Although there were 
members of the bakufu who had advocated change before Perry’s landing, 
the opening of Japan created an immediate need for the nation to modernize 
to protect itself from potential international aggressors. This turn of events 
ushered in political change, military buildup, and social transformation for 
the Japanese people that set the nation on a course toward becoming a 
military and industrial world power. It also opened the door to eastern 
migration. Growing American industries like the railroads also helped to 
spur Japanese immigration to Hawaii and California in the late nineteenth 
century, supplying a pool of cheap immigrant labor. 


In 1901, the Japanese government constructed a monument to honor Perry’s 
memory in the city of Kurihama. Given that his visit had set in motion an 


imperial rivalry in the Pacific that culminated in World War II, it is not 
surprising that it was torn down during the war. Still, after Japan’s defeat, 
the new government restored the monument, and it remains in place today. 
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Evaluate Commodore Perry’s success in opening up Japan to U.S. 
contact. 
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Nativist Riots and the Know-Nothing Party 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Explain the effects of immigration from various parts of the world on 
American culture from 1844 to 1877 
e Explain the political causes of the Civil War 


Written by: Mathieu Billings, University of Indianapolis 


The antiforeign sentiment, also called xenophobia or “nativism,” that swept 
across the United States in the early 1850s had a long history. Indeed, the 
Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 had been signed into law by President John 
Adams largely due to Federalist concerns that immigrants from 
revolutionary France and Ireland might support Jeffersonian Republicans. 
Catholic immigrants, in particular, especially in the Northeast, faced 
discrimination by Protestants who feared the Pope secretly encouraged 
immigration to subvert U.S. law. Only in 1821 did the state of New York 
accord full citizenship rights to Catholics. In 1834, a Protestant mob in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, burned down a Catholic convent over rumors 
that nuns were being abused within its confines. 


Yet in 1844, nativism appeared to reach new heights. After a riot between 
Protestants and immigrant Catholics ({link]), Philadelphians elected three 
nativist candidates to Congress. That same year, New York City’s James 
Harper, a wealthy and ardent anti-Catholic and publisher, won the race for 
mayor on antiforeign issues. These victories proved temporary, however. 
Nativist candidates roundly failed to win office throughout the rest of the 
decade as the economy improved and debates over Texas annexation and 
war with Mexico dominated newspapers. Nevertheless, their temporary 
political successes foreshadowed an even larger movement to come. 
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Philadelphia’s Church of St. Augustine was destroyed in the 1844 
Nativist Riot. 


Immigration during the antebellum years surged as never before. Between 
1840 and 1860, more than 4.3 million newcomers, predominantly Germans 
and Irish, resettled in the United States. The Irish, under direct British rule 
since 1801, accounted for nearly 40 percent of this migration. Those from 
Germany, not yet a unified state, accounted for nearly 32 percent. 
Immigrants from Scandinavia, England, and Scotland made up 
approximately 16 percent. In all, foreign-born residents in the United States 
amounted to a staggering 14.5 percent of the total population—a percentage 
that has never since been eclipsed. 


The Irish and Germans came to the United States because of difficult 
economic conditions in their homelands. Between 1845 and 1851, a deadly 
fungus or blight attacked Ireland’s potato crop, laying waste to harvests. For 
a peasant people utterly dependent on the potato for their diet (Irish adults 
ate more than 10 pounds of potatoes per day and little else), the results were 
catastrophic. Britain sent little aid. One in seven Irish people starved to 
death. One in four survived by emigrating. The blight had likewise 


damaged potato harvests on continental Europe, and those in Germany were 
no exception. Although Germans did not depend on potatoes nearly as 
much as the Irish, crop failures led to higher food prices. Unemployment in 
Germany rose to 17 percent by the mid-1850s. 


The Irish and Germans alarmed nativists for many reasons. Not only were 
they arriving in record-setting numbers; many were Catholic, more 
politically engaged, and far more impoverished than previous generations 
of immigrants. In the United States, German immigrants tended to be better 
off than their Irish counterparts. Most were skilled artisans and 
professionals. Some became politically active, such as would-be 
Republican Carl Schurz, who had participated in the failed German 
revolution of 1848. The Irish, on the other hand, arrived poor and with few 
skills. Irish men dug canals and built railroads. Irish women worked in 
textile mills and as house servants. 


Yet even the humblest of Irish immigrants brought one indispensable skill 
to the United States with them: politics ([link]). Between the 1820s and 
1840s, ordinary Catholic men in Ireland, approximately 80 percent of the 
island’s population, engaged in popular electoral movements that prepared 
them for American politics. They had fought for, and won, civil rights for 
Catholics in Ireland. Although their efforts to repeal the act that placed 
them under British rule had failed, they had peacefully mobilized to fight it. 
In the United States, particularly in northern states, they organized voters 
and won local elections. They pressed for public funding for Catholic 
schools. Typically Democrats, they nevertheless showed a willingness to 
swing their votes to whichever party offered them better jobs and political 
opportunities. No wonder the outspoken Catholic convert Orestes 
Brownson argued in 1845 that it was not the immigrants’ “ignorance” of 
American institutions that enraged nativists “but their intelligence of them 
that constitutes their disqualification.” Put simply, nativists feared 
immigrants because they were skilled in the political arena. 
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In this 1850 political cartoon, an Irish immigrant in a 
whiskey barrel and a German immigrant in a beer barrel are 
running off with a ballot box. 


It was in this context of mass Catholic immigration that the first nativist 
institutions organized. In 1844, James Harper and Thomas R. Whitney 
founded the Order of United Americans (OUA) as a semisecret, antiforeign 
association in New York City. By 1846, the OUA claimed 2,000 members. 
Five years later, that number had mushroomed to 30,000 statewide. In an 
earlier era, Whitney and his fellow nativists would have supported the 
Federalist Party, arguing that inequality was natural and social hierarchy 
inevitable. “What is equality but stagnation?” Whitney asked. “If 
democracy implies universal suffrage, or the right of all men to take control 
of the State, without regard to the intelligence, the morals, or the principles 
of the man, I am no democrat.” As nativists saw things, immigrants and 


Catholics lacked such virtues. In 1852, the OUA merged with a ritualistic, 
entirely secretive association called the Order of the Star Spangled Banner 
(OSSB). The following year, the OSSB transformed into the Know-Nothing 
Party, allegedly named because its members publicly claimed to “know 
nothing” about the mysterious party. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on immigration and the rise of the 
Know-Nothing Party for a review of mass immigration to the United States 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
https://openstax.org/l/99Immig America2 


In 1854, the Know-Nothings exploded onto the national political scene. 
Shopkeepers popularized the movement by selling Know-Nothing candy, 
cigars, toothpicks, and soap. Merchants, manufacturers, artisans, and 
professionals were particularly attracted to the party’s message. Most 
blamed immigrant Catholics for increasing social ills: poverty, alcohol 
abuse, and moral decline ([link]). New members tended to be younger and 
wealthier, although some were apprentices anxious about future jobs and 
foreign competition from immigrant artisans. Nearly all believed that 
immigrants, whom Whitney described as “that class of aliens who...assume 
to be law-givers and rulers in America,” were becoming too powerful. 
Nativist candidates won key state and federal races in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and throughout New England. “The *Know 
nothings,’” one person from Indiana reported, “are as thick as locusts in 
Egypt.” By the year’s end, the mysterious political association boasted more 
than 10,000 lodges and one million members. 


The tensions between Catholic Irish immigrants and Protestant 
Nativists sometimes erupted into violence. This image depicts a riot 
that occurred in 1844 in Philadelphia due to fears that the Catholic 
church was attempting to subvert the public education system in the 

city with Catholic ideas. 


Yet a growing number of voters supported the Know-Nothings as an 
alternative to the Whig and Democratic parties, which they believed had 
failed them on the issue of slavery. The Compromise of 1850 had already 
split the Whig Party into factions, with some opposing compromise and 
others favoring it. Know-Nothings sensed a political opportunity. As 
Thomas Whitney publicly argued in 1852, “the slave question” 
[necessitated the] “establishment of a third political party.” The opportunity 
soon arrived. In 1854, Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which 
repealed the Missouri Compromise and permitted voters in the Kansas and 
Nebraska territories to decide whether their states would enter the union as 
slave or free states (the policy known as “popular sovereignty”). The 


passage of this act terrified many northerners, who now believed that 
slavery was expanding rather than diminishing. Consequently, it weakened 
the northern Democratic Party and destroyed the already fragile Whig Party. 
For many voters, the Know-Nothings seemed a viable alternative. 


Nationally, the Know-Nothing Party briefly capitalized on this 
development, yet “the slave question,” nativist riots, and declining 
immigration ultimately ended its spectacular rise. At a private convention in 
Cincinnati in November 1854, delegates reorganized and rebranded their 
movement as the American Party. There, they made two important 
commitments. First, they vowed to preserve the union. Second, they 
promised to make no additional concessions to proslavery advocates. Yet 
many northern Whigs found another alternative that year: the small but 
growing Republican Party. Dedicated primarily to halting the expansion of 
slavery, Republicans appealed to former Whigs and antislavery Democrats 
uncomfortable with nativism. Abraham Lincoln powerfully expressed such 
sentiments in private in 1855: 


I am not a Know-Nothing. That is certain. How could I be? How 
can anyone who abhors the oppression of negroes, be in favor of 
degrading classes of white people? ... As a nation, we began by 
declaring that ’“all men are created equal.’” We now practically 
read it ’“all men are created equal, except negroes.’” When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read ’“all men are created 
equal, except negroes, and foreigners, and catholics.’ 


Antiforeign riots in cities such as Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, and New 
Orleans further alienated prospective moderate voters. Moreover, the end of 
the potato blight and overseas reporting on nativism prompted immigration 
to decline by 50 percent in 1855. American Party leaders thus dropped the 
antiforeign, temperance, and antislavery rhetoric from their agenda. By 
1856, when the party nominated former president Millard Fillmore to head 
its national ticket, it was already faltering. Fillmore carried merely eight 
electoral votes, and the last political remnants of the movement disappeared 
in 1859. Nativism continued to decline during the Civil War as Irish and 


German regiments won respect for their service in battle. Lincoln’s 
sentiments of 1855 had prevailed. However, nativism was to rear its head 
again at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons for the rise of nativism and the Know-Nothing 
Party in the 1840s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why nativism and the Know-Nothing Party declined. 
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Kansas-Nebraska Act and Bleeding Kansas 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the political causes of the Civil War 


Written by: Martin H. Quitt, University of Massachusetts Boston 


In December 1844, after the election of his party’s avowedly expansionist 
candidate for president, freshman Democratic representative Stephen A. 
Douglas introduced a bill for organizing the Nebraska Territory whereby he 
sought protection for commerce with California and New Mexico and for 
emigration to Oregon by building a transcontinental railroad. If the bill had 
passed, under the terms of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, slavery 
would have been prohibited because Nebraska was part of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the validity of the quarter-century—old legislation would not 
have been seriously challenged. Nine years later, however, when Douglas, 
as chair of the Senate Committee on Territories, pushed for another bill 
organizing Nebraska, the question of slavery could not be sidestepped. 


Douglas was recognized nationally for his role in the Compromise of 1850 
and promoted as a serious contender for the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1852. By the opening of Congress in December 1853, he felt 
emboldened to organize a stable territorial government over the vast 
Nebraska area to facilitate the building of a Pacific railroad, thereby 
fulfilling his vision of an integrated transcontinental United States. On 
January 4, 1854, he supported a Nebraska bill that had been submitted by an 
Iowa senator weeks earlier, but now with an important twist: without 
mentioning the Missouri Compromise or the slavery ban it mandated, the 
bill empowered the inhabitants of the territory to decide the question of 
slavery for themselves. This policy, the report claimed, was consistent with 
the “principles and spirit” of the 1850 Compromise, which had left the 
decision to the settlers of New Mexico and Utah. 


What did this language imply for the Missouri Compromise, which the 
report acknowledged was a “cardinal article of faith” for both parties? 
Pressed by southern senators, who chafed that the Mexican Cession had 
been closed to slaveholders, Douglas secured President Franklin Pierce’s 
reluctant approval of a new bill that divided the territory into two parts, 
Nebraska and Kansas ((link]). The latter was adjacent to Missouri, where 
slavery had been permitted under the 1820 Missouri compromise. That 
Compromise was now explicitly declared “inoperative” and superseded by 
the principles of the Compromise of 1850, which established territorial self- 
determination. Although the division of the territory was interpreted as an 
implicit sanction of slavery in Kansas, the most intense reaction focused on 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 


FORCING SLAVERY DOWN THE THROAT OF A FREESOILER 


In this political cartoon of 1856, a giant Free Soiler is being held down 
by top Democratic leaders, including President Pierce. Two of them 
stand on the Democratic platform, which calls for an expansion of 
slavery into Central America, Cuba, and Kansas. Meanwhile, Stephen 
Douglas shoves a slave down the Free Soiler’s throat as murder and 
chaos are depicted in the background. 


Although his motives were debated and he was denounced for giving in to 
southern pressure, Douglas genuinely believed in popular sovereignty, the 
doctrine that the majority of territorial inhabitants should have the same 
right as those of a state to decide all domestic matters, including slavery. 
Claiming to be neutral about the morality of slavery, Douglas argued that 
American history showed the institution had been continued or abolished by 
local majorities, not by federal mandates, even in territories where Congress 
had prohibited it. 


Douglas celebrated this diversity and vitality of local self-government. He 
had been raised in rural Vermont and moved to upstate New York with his 
widowed mother when he was 17 years old, leaving at age 20 years because 
the requirements to become a lawyer there were too stringent. In Illinois, 
the rules and enforcement were very loose; therefore, before his 21st 
birthday Douglas had opened his own law office and immediately gained 
political prominence. Diversity among the states had enabled him to rise, 
and he wanted to extend that diversity to territories, despite the 
constitutional provision (Article IV) that authorized Congress to make all 
rules and regulations for federal land. 


A persuasive orator and a brilliant debater, Douglas secured overwhelming 
support for the Kansas-Nebraska Act in the Senate (37 votes to 14) on 
March 4, 1854, but opposition in the House delayed a vote until May 22, 
when it passed 113 to 100 with minor changes to which the Senate acceded. 
President Pierce signed it into law on May 30, more than six months after 
the original bill had been introduced. For Douglas, the highest moral goal 
was the preservation of the Union, and to that end, he expected the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act would serve as a compromise comparable to what he had 
helped achieve four years earlier. His faith in popular sovereignty as a 
democratic principle led him to inflate its appeal and underestimate the 
anger that repeal of the Missouri Compromise would provoke. His vision of 
popular sovereignty was also predicated on an indifference to slavery and 
its expansion, because he believed in the superiority of the white race. 
Moreover, he did not anticipate how problematic implementing self- 
determination in Kansas would be. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act demonstrates how public policy can have 
unintended consequences. In the aftermath of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
came the transformation of the political party system and a bloody 
multiyear fight over slavery in Kansas. With sectional ties in the North and 
South threatening to override party loyalty, Douglas had intended to heal 
the sectional divisions over slavery that threatened the nation and the 
national party system. But while northern Democrats in the House split 
their votes evenly on the Kansas-Nebraska Acct, all but two southern 
Democrats supported it. All northern Whigs opposed it, as did one-third of 
the southern Whigs in the House and two members of the Senate. The 
motivation of southern Whigs who joined their northern colleagues against 
the bill was expressed by Senator John Bell ([link]) of Kentucky: “The 
tendency of this bill is to stimulate the formation of a sectional party 
organization . . . the last and most fatal evil which can befall this country, 
except the dissolution of the Union.” 


John Bell, shown 
in an undated 
image by Charles 
Fenderich, was 
one of only two 
Southern senators 


to vote against 
the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 


In fact, the Kansas-Nebraska Act sounded the death knell for the Whig 
Party. In the North, “anti-Nebraska” Democrats, Free-Soilers, Whigs, and 
abolitionists joined the newly formed Republican Party, a wholly sectional 
organization with no outreach to the South. Abraham Lincoln, out of public 
office for five years, re-emerged to condemn his long-time Illinois rival 
Douglas and the Act. Lincoln conceded that states had the right to regulate 
their own affairs but denied that “slavery, a moral social and political evil,” 
should exist in a territory over which the federal government had control. 
He ran unsuccessfully for the Senate from Illinois that fall and afterward 
supported the fusion of the Whigs with the new Republican Party. For 
Lincoln and the new party, the threat of disunion was less menacing than 
the spread of slavery. 


The second major consequence of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was 
bloodletting on the plains of Kansas. Douglas believed that if the settlers 
there were left to decide the issue on their own, controversy over the 
legislation would be forgotten. He could not have made a more serious 
miscalculation. Whereas a flood of migration to California forced 
congressional deliberations on its statehood, the Nebraska legislation 
stimulated movement to the organized territories. At the time the act was 
passed, there were some 800 white settlers in Kansas. By the first census 
the following March, there were more than 8,000 whites plus nearly 200 
enslaved persons. More than half the settlers were from adjacent Missouri 
and other slave states. 


Migration to Kansas quickly became a contest between organized pro- and 
antislavery groups seeking to establish their respective versions of popular 
sovereignty. Each supported its own territorial government: The federally 
appointed governor and locally chosen legislature at Shawnee, later 
Lecompton, opposed by the antislavery “free-state” government at Topeka. 
The contest was not confined to balloting. Violence and intimidation 
occurred before and during elections as each side tried to remove people it 
considered interlopers whose only intention was to vote, not to settle the 
land. Which faction had a legitimate majority that would be permitted to 
decide the future of the territory? 


In March 1856, the report from Douglas’s Committee on Territories 
endorsed the proslavery position, and Douglas prepared a bill for Kansas 
statehood. Republicans countered with their own free-state bill and a call to 
investigate election fraud in Kansas. Deliberations in Congress paralleled 
the eruption in the territory. Within one week in May, three explosive events 
occurred: Several hundred proslavery men sacked the free-state bastion of 
Lawrence, burning the elected governor’s home, demolishing newspaper 
offices and the hotel, and looting homes ([link]). The strategy of 
nonresistance turned the sack into a moral victory for Free Staters. In 
Washington, Republican Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
condemned “the crime against Kansas” in a two-day speech in which he 
personally attacked Democratic Senator Andrew Butler of South Carolina. 
Butler’s cousin in the House, Preston Brooks, also a Democrat and from 
South Carolina, then caned Sumner into a bloody mess at his desk in the 
legislative chamber and gave him a concussion. Two nights later, 
abolitionist John Brown and his sons abducted and killed five proslavery 
settlers at Pottawatomie, Kansas. “Bloody Sumner” and “Bloody Kansas” 
brought the sectional division clearly into American consciousness. 


The city of Lawrence, Kansas, depicted in 1856 after attacks by 
proslavery forces. 


Stephen Douglas reversed his position when he learned about the degree of 
fraud behind the Lecompton constitution that a proslavery government, 
supported by Democratic President James Buchanan, had presented for 
Kansas statehood. Some Republican leaders, grateful for Douglas’s break 
with his party’s leadership, considered supporting his re-election to the 
Senate from Illinois, but they eventually backed Lincoln in 1858. With the 
southern dream of adding Kansas as a slave state defeated, Kansas entered 
the Union in January 1861, a month after seven southern states had seceded 
from the Union, an event to which the Kansas-Nebraska Act had 
contributed. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the motives and goals behind Stephen Douglas’s proposal to 
organize the Nebraska Territory. 
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Problem: 


Explain the impact the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act had on 
sectional politics in the 1850s. 
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Charles Sumner and Preston Brooks 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 
e Explain the political causes of the Civil War 


Written by: Stephen Puleo, Independent Historian 


Gold-headed cane in hand, South Carolina representative Preston Brooks 
approached an unsuspecting Senator Charles Sumner on Thursday, May 22, 
1856, thankful the wait was finally over. The two days since Charles 
Sumner’s inflammatory speech on the Senate floor had seemed like a 
lifetime. Even moments earlier, Brooks had delayed his actions when he 
noticed a woman in the Senate Chamber; he could hardly carry out his 
mission to avenge his kin and his region in the presence of a woman. It 
would violate the code of honor by which he lived as a southern gentleman. 


When the woman finished her conversation and left, Brooks waited another 
moment, his eyes boring into the abolitionist Sumner, whom Brooks viewed 
as one of the most dangerous threats to the future of the South. Sumner, 
from Massachusetts, seemed oblivious to his presence and to anything else 
except the speech copies he was signing, or “franking,” for constituents, 
the same speech he had delivered over five hours between May 19 and 20 
and that had infuriated Brooks in the first place. 


In the oration, which he titled “The Crime Against Kansas,” Sumner had 
vilified southern slaveholders for violence occurring in Kansas, insulted 
Brooks’s home state, and hurled personal slurs against Brooks’s second 
cousin, South Carolina Senator Andrew Butler. 


Brooks felt a “high and holy obligation” to avenge the insults Sumner had 
directed toward his family and his state. Anything less and he would be 
humiliated as a man, a slaveholder, a proud South Carolinian, an advocate 
for the southern way of life. Brooks ({link]) saw no alternative; his years of 
adhering to the southern code of honor demanded he retaliate against 
Sumner. However, by beating Sumner rather than challenging him to a duel, 
Brooks was implying that his opponent was not a gentleman worthy of 
respect. 


South Carolina 
Representative 
Preston Brooks 
brutally attacked 
Massachusetts 
Senator Charles 
Sumner after 
Sumner’s 1856 
speech 
denouncing 
Slavery. 


Brooks reached Sumner’s desk, where the Senator was writing, head down, 
unaware of his presence. Sumner’s chair was drawn up close, his long legs 
pinned under the desk. 


“Mr. Sumner,” Brooks began. “I have read your speech twice over carefully. 
It is a libel on South Carolina and Mr. Butler, who is a relative of mine.” 
And then he raised his cane. 


Two essential components of Charles Sumner’s character had guided his 
preparation for and delivery of the controversial speech—one easily defined 
and virtuous, the other complex and dark. Without question, Sumner’s 
antislavery convictions were admirable and resolute. He never wavered in 
denouncing slavery’s evils, demanding that it be wiped out of existence. By 
1856, the abolition of slavery, pure and simple, was the driving force of his 
political life. In this quest, he stood taller and firmer than anyone in 
America, including Abraham Lincoln and William Lloyd Garrison. Yet 
Sumner’s dark side was every bit as influential in shaping his persona. 
Egotism and narcissism also consumed him; his arrogance was well known 
to friend and foe alike. He cared little for the opinions or feelings of others, 
and his voice dripped with condescension when he delivered advice. He 
was intolerant of criticism, nearly incapable of conciliation, and virtually 
humorless; he had few close friends and only lukewarm political alliances. 
In short, the inspirational music of Sumner’s antislavery message was often 
drowned out by the tone-deaf insolence of the messenger. 


In his bold, confrontational, even incendiary speech, Sumner did not stop 
with a recitation of issues and possible resolutions. Instead, he viciously 
insulted the elderly Andrew Butler, who was not present in the Chamber (he 
was at home recovering from a stroke) and the state from which Butler 
hailed. He charged that Butler had “chosen a mistress [who] . . . though 
ugly to others is always lovely to him; though polluted in the sight of the 
world, is chaste in his sight—I mean the harlot, Slavery.” He taunted Butler 
for his state’s reliance on “the shameful imbecility of slavery.” When he had 
finished, northerners and southerners objected strongly to Sumner’s 
personal invective, especially because Butler was not present to defend 
himself. 


Preston Brooks simmered. In the 36 hours following the speech, whether he 
visited a “parlor, or drawing room, or dinner party,” the talk was all about 
Sumner’s insults to Brooks’s “State and his countrymen” and what could be 


done in response. “I felt it to be my duty to relieve Butler and avenge the 
insult to my State,” he said. 


When Sumner ({link]) looked up and saw Brooks raise his arm, he moved 
as if to rise, but Brooks struck him on the top of the head with the smaller 
end of the cane, causing an outpouring of blood that blinded Sumner. 


Massachusetts 
Senator Charles 


Sumner’s 1856 
speech 
condemned the 
Kansas-Nebraska 
Act and argued 
that Kansas 
should be 
immediately 
admitted as a free 
state. 


Brooks then struck Sumner again and again on his head and face with the 
heavy end of the cane. Sumner struggled to rise, but his legs were still 
pinned under his desk. After a dozen blows to the head, his eyes blinded 
with blood, he roared and made a desperate effort to rise. His trapped legs 


wrenched the desk—which was bolted to the floor by an iron plate and 
heavy screws—from its moorings. Sumner staggered forward down the 
aisle, now an even easier target for Brooks, who continued to beat him 
across the head. Brooks rained down blows upon Sumner. “Every lick went 
where I intended,” Brooks recalled later. 


As he pounded Sumner, Brooks’s cane snapped, but he continued to strike 
the senator with the splintered piece. “Oh, Lord,” Sumner gasped, “Oh! 
Oh!” Brooks grabbed the helpless and reeling Sumner by the lapel and held 
him up with one hand while continuing to strike him with the other. He 
thrashed Sumner, delivering “about 30 first-rate stripes.” Near the end of 
the beating, Sumner was “entirely insensible,” though before he 
succumbed, he “bellowed like a calf,” according to Brooks. 


Two New York representatives, bystanders in the Senate Chamber, finally 
intervened as the fracas wound down. One cradled the fallen Sumner, who, 
head and face covered in blood, groaned piteously at first and then went 
silent, “as senseless as a corpse for several minutes, his head bleeding 
copiously. . . and blood saturating his clothes.” Friends led Brooks to a side 
room. Other southerners picked up pieces of the splintered cane; later, these 
scraps were fashioned into rings that many southern lawmakers wore on 
neck chains as a sign of solidarity with Brooks ([link]). 


———— 
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SOUTHERN GHIVALRY — ARGUMENT versus CLUB'S. 


This famous 1856 political cartoon of the caning of Charles Sumner 
criticizes Preston Brooks for using a club against Sumner’s penned 
argument. 


Meanwhile, colleagues helped a wobbly Sumner into a carriage and 
accompanied him to his nearby lodgings, where he was examined by a 
doctor. Shocked and in pain, the Senator remarked before falling asleep, “I 
could not believe such a thing like this was possible.” 


News of the caning swept the country like a brushfire. Most of the nation’s 
3,000 newspapers carried the story on their front pages; in the South, 
Brooks was celebrated with glorious editorials about southern honor and 
pride. In the North, he was vilified as a brute and a barbarian who perhaps 
represented the bulk of slaveholders. Hundreds of southerners sent him 
replica canes as gifts, many inscribed with the words “Hit him again!” 
Northerners—even moderates who normally would have thought Sumner 


too radical on the slavery issue—found themselves supporting the 
Massachusetts senator unequivocally. 


Brooks not only shattered his cane during the beating, he also destroyed any 
pretense of civility between North and South. One of the most shocking and 
provocative events in American. history, the caning convinced both sides 
that the gulf between them was unbridgeable. Its violence fueled the 
sectionalism of the decade. Moderate voices now were drowned out; 
extremist views became intractable and locked both sides in a collision 
course. Sumner survived the beating—although he was absent for more 
than three years while recovering—but political compromise suffered a 
mortal blow. Slavery was now seen as part of a titanic moral struggle 
between sections with very different characters. 


The caning was part of the dramatic rush of events toward war, which 
included the increasing militancy of abolitionists, the “Bleeding Kansas” 
event, the rise of the antislavery Republican Party, the Dred Scott decision 
of 1857, John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the secession of southern states. It shocked and divided the 
country and helped push America to armed conflict between regions. 
Several factors, predominately slavery, conspired to cause the Civil War, 
and the caning was inextricably linked to them. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain Preston Brooks’s response to Charles Sumner’s “Crime 
Against Kansas” speech in the Senate. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Sumner-Brooks incident affected the slavery debate. 
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John Brown and Harpers Ferry 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 
e Explain the political causes of the Civil War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


During his lifetime John Brown was greatly admired as a hero by some and 
fiercely hated by others. Abolitionists who supported the end of slavery 
generally praised his actions as necessary to destroy the institution; 
southerners were usually horrified by the violence he used to achieve his 
ends. Others, such as politician Abraham Lincoln, questioned the means 
even if they agreed with the end of abolishing slavery. Even today, John 
Brown provokes a variety of responses among historians and biographers. 
Judgments of his characterize him as everything from a self-righteous, 
fundamentalist terrorist to a crusading abolitionist for freedom. 


The 1830s and 1840s witnessed increasing radicalism on the slavery issue 
with the rise of abolitionism. In 1831, abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison 
launched his newspaper, The Liberator, with the principled, 
uncompromising words about eradicating slavery: “I will not equivocate—I 
will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—AND I WILL BE 
HEARD.” Brown was swept up by such unbending abolitionist thinking, 
which was consistent with his Calvinist Puritan faith. He asserted that he 
had an “eternal war with slavery” and dedicated himself to the cause when 
abolitionist editor Elijah Lovejoy was killed by a mob in 1837. “Here 
before God, in the presence of these witnesses, in this church, [I] consecrate 
[my] life to the destruction of slavery,” Brown pledged during a church 
meeting ({link]). 


This daguerreotype of John Brown was taken in 1846 or 
1847 by an African American portraitist named Augustus 
Washington. Brown’s intensity is evident in his determined 
gaze and his raised right hand, as if taking an oath. 


Over the next few decades, Brown failed in several business ventures and 
moved frequently, but he remained devoted to the cause of freeing slaves 
from bondage. He thought the Underground Railroad was inadequate and 
studied guerrilla warfare tactics. He settled near Lake Placid, New York, 
to manage a colony of free blacks and there organized a secret society to 
prevent slavecatchers from capturing their quarry in the North. Outraged by 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, he urged violent opposition to the law and 
the immoral slave system generally. 


In 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Act allowed the residents of those territories 
to decide whether to enter the Union as a free or slave state, according to 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, and overturned the Missouri 
Compromise. Brown thought a southern Slave Power had conspired to 
destroy republican institutions, and he followed several of his sons who had 
moved to the newly created Kansas Territory. Southerners and northerners 
alike were flooding the territory to decide the issue. Deeply divided over 
slavery, they set up rival territorial governments in different towns. Tension 
was rife and erupted into sporadic violence, threatening to cause civil war. 
Brown had raised money from northern abolitionists and purchased 
firearms, swords, and knives to fight in the impending war. He and his sons 
joined the Liberty Guards militia and the Pottawatomie Rifles militia 
company to fight proslavery forces. 


On the night of May 24, 1856, a frenzied Brown unleashed his righteous 
vengeance against on nearby southerners he presumed were complicit in the 
evil slave system. He and his sons knocked on the doors of nearby cabins of 
several proslavery families who were too poor to own slaves. Armed with 
his pistols, hunting knives, and swords, Brown and his sons took five adult 
males prisoner at gunpoint and led them outside into the darkness while 
their wives and children cowered inside. They hacked the hostages to death 
and shot a wounded prisoner in the head. The mutilated bodies were 
discovered the following day. 


When asked about the deeds, Brown said, “I did not do it, but I approved of 
it.” He proclaimed his godly righteousness in murdering proslavery 


advocates: “God is my judge. We were justified under the circumstances.” 
He went into hiding in the woods and soon returned to the Northeast to 
raise money, weapons, and recruits for another scheme against southern 
slavery, believing murder was morally permissible if done in the name of 
what was right. 


Brown traveled around New England, speaking to wealthy, prominent 
abolitionists, including Theodore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, Julia 
Ward Howe, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Frederick Douglass, Charles 
Sumner, Henry David Thoreau, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, among others. 
He received some encouragement and funding, but many were skeptical of 
his violent means and remarks, such as that it would be better if a whole 
generation should die a violent death than that a word of the Bible or 
Declaration of Independence be violated. Brown was incredulous that 
others did not share his zeal or commitment, especially in the wake of the 
1857 Supreme Court decision in Dred Scott declaring blacks incapable of 
citizenship and the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional. Meanwhile, he 
used the donations he collected to order hundreds of pikes and firearms to 
launch his war to liberate the slaves. 


As he informed a few confidants, Brown intended to lead an army to raid 
the federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry in what then was Virginia. He planned 
to seize the weapons there and distribute them to liberated slaves to start a 
violent race war in which enslaved persons killed their masters and fled to a 
revolutionary state in the Appalachian Mountains. In the summer of 1859, 
he assumed a false identity and moved to a farmhouse near Harpers Ferry. 
Only 21 recruits—16 whites and five African Americans—joined Brown to 
initiate his slave revolt. As months ebbed away in hiding, he wrote a 
political manifesto modeled on the Declaration of Independence and 
entitled “A Declaration of Liberty by the Representatives of the Slave 
Population of the United States of America,” and a new constitution 
guaranteeing equal rights to all races. 


On the night of October 16, the small, but righteous band finally moved out 
in the dark to begin the war. Three men were assigned to hide a cache of 
weapons at a schoolhouse as a staging point for the slave rebellion. The rest 
marched on Harpers Ferry and easily took prisoner a night watchman and 


an arsenal guard when they broke into the armory. Brown dispatched a 
handful of men in a wagon loaded with weapons to break into nearby 
homes, liberate their slaves, and take hostages. The rebels wounded a 
watchman and accidentally shot and killed a free black railroad worker. As 
the town’s population was roused, church bells warning of a slave 
insurrection pealed throughout the countryside and telegraph messages 
spread word of the raid across the nation. Brown’s men had taken prisoner 
some 40 townspeople who had been going to work and taken cover ina 
firehouse. 


Daylight brought nothing but disaster for the ill-conceived raid ([link]). 
Brown’s rebels engaged in a shootout with the townspeople and lost one of 
the band to a sniper. Armed militia arrived and cut off any escape. When 
Brown sent three emissaries to negotiate a cease-fire, they were gunned 
down. When five of his men tried to retreat to the Shenandoah River, two 
were shot and killed, one drowned, and two (one free black and one 
enslaved man) were captured and nearly hanged. The raiders shot and killed 
the mayor of the town, only fueling the anger of the citizens of Harpers 
Ferry. In the chaos, some 30 of Brown’s prisoners had escaped, and by 
nightfall he only had four or five healthy men left. One of his sons died of 
his wounds and another barely clung to life, but Brown resolved to fight to 
the end to achieve his goal of liberating the slaves. 


In this depiction, published in Harpers Weekly in November 1859, 
U.S. Marines are shown attacking John Brown’s improvised 
fortifications at Harpers Ferry. 


The following day, Colonel Robert E. Lee arrived with Lieutenant J.E.B. 
Stuart and 90 Marines. Stuart tried to negotiate a surrender, but Brown 
refused. The Marines battered down the heavy door and stormed into the 
building where Brown and his men were amid gunfire and thrusting swords 
and bayonets. After his other men had all gone down in the mélée, Brown 
was Slashed by a saber before being knocked unconscious. 


A few days later, Brown was tried for murder, inciting slave insurrection, 
and treason against the state of Virginia and was convicted on all charges. 
Predictably, many antislavery activists praised his actions, while southern 
defenders of slavery were horrified ((link]). Transcendentalist author Henry 
David Thoreau delivered an oration praising Brown for breaking an unjust 


law. “Are laws to be enforced simply because they are made?” Thoreau 
asked. 
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|) All TRUE CHRISTIANS who believe in “ Immortality | 
through Jesus Christ alone,” are requested to pray for | 


CAPT. Jon HBRowe nN, 


who now is under sentence of death, and is to be hung next 
month for righteousness sake, and doing justly with his fel- 
low man, his country and his God. 


By request of one who loves the Truth, and feels for the 
| man that is to die a martyr to it. J. 
| Somersworth, Noy. 4, 1859. , 
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This broadside was published in November 1859, after John Brown 
was convicted of murder and treason. Brown’s deeds at Harpers Ferry 
horrified some, but others supported his extreme actions. 


During his sentencing, Brown was allowed to make a statement, which he 
concluded by saying, “If it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle my blood further with 
the blood of my children and with the blood of millions in this slave 
country, whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust 
enactments, I submit. So let it be done!” 


On December 2, a wagon brought him to a gallows on a cornfield 
surrounded by 1,500 militiamen to guard against any rescue attempt. There 


Brown was bound, hanged, and placed in a coffin. That morning, he had 
handed one of the guards a scrap of paper with a prophetic warning: “I, 
John Brown am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty land will 
never be purged away but with Blood.” Brown’s raid helped fuel the 
sectionalism that led to the bloody Civil War between North and South and 
claimed the lives of more than 600,000 Americans. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
John Brown espoused violence, including guerrilla warfare tactics, in 
his fight against slavery. Compare his actions with those of other 


abolitionists such as Harriet Tubman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
William Lloyd Garrison. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the impact of John Brown’s raid on the start of the Civil War. 
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The Election of 1860 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Describe the effects of Lincoln’s election. 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


The presidential election of 1860 proved to be the most significant in the 
history of the United States. Four major candidates squared off in a contest 
that ultimately led to secession, because the slave states of the deep South 
began their rebellion in response to Abraham Lincoln’s election as the first 
Republican president. Ironically, although this battle was the culmination of 
the divisive politics of sectionalism, each candidate sought to convince 
voters he was the more conservative choice and would save the union, 
whereas his opponents were radicals who would tear it apart. 


Sectionalism dominated American politics throughout the 1850s as 
territorial expansion brought the question of slavery to the forefront. In the 
wake of the Mexican War, the country had divided along sectional lines 
over the admission of California as a free state. All past compromises and 
agreements were threatened as party lines broke down and politicians 
rallied to defend the interests of their section—South or North. The 
Compromise of 1850 averted a more serious crisis, but the issue returned in 
1854, when Stephen A. Douglas proposed the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 


This bill overturned the old agreement forged in the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820, which had set the division between free and slave territory at the 
36°30’ line. Now, with Douglas’s plan for popular sovereignty, the new 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska would decide for themselves whether to 
be free or slave at the time they applied for statehood. This led to conflict 
over the status of Kansas, with pitched battles being fought in the territory 
by 1856. Then, when the Supreme Court issued its ruling in the Dred Scott 


case the next year, it asserted that Congress could not prohibit slavery 
because the Constitution protected the property rights of slaveholders 
({link]). As politics became more polarized and sectionalism divided the 
country, the Democratic Party began to splinter along sectional lines. The 
opposition Whig Party collapsed, and the new antislavery Republican Party 
emerged and rapidly gained strength across the North. 


Dred Scott, 
shown here in a 
photograph from 
around 1857, was 
the enslaved man 
at the center of 
the famous 
Supreme Court 
case decided that 
year. 


As the 1860 presidential election approached, the Constitutional Union 
Party nominated John Bell of Tennessee as its candidate. Formed in 
December 1859 by a group of procompromise politicians, the party hoped 
to calm the nation and prevent a civil war by finding a middle ground. The 
Constitutional Union platform simply stated that it resolved “to recognize 
no political principle other than the Constitution of the country, the Union 
of the states, and the Enforcement of the Laws.” Bell, a long-time Whig 


who had served as a congressional representative, senator, and secretary of 
war, offered himself as an experienced candidate who was moderate on the 
issue of slavery, although he owned slaves himself. 


Campaigning on the Constitution and the Union should have appealed to 
voters, and Bell did enjoy support in places like Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, where a civil war was likely to be fought. But by 1860, most 
Americans did not want compromise. They feared the republic was in 
danger and that making a deal with their political foes meant selling out 
their core principles. Instead of compromise, they wanted victory over the 
other side. Republicans thought they represented the majority of the 
American people who supported freedom. Democrats were divided between 
southerners who wanted to uphold a constitutional right to own human 
property in slaves, and northerners who believed they were aligned with the 
principle of democratic self-government. Sectionalism led to such deep 
polarization that compromise seemed impossible. Instead, they wanted 
victory. 


Republican Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was the second candidate selected. 
At the party’s national convention in Chicago, Illinois, May 16-18, 1860, 
the field of possible candidates was crowded, with William H. Seward of 
New York, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, Edward Bates of Missouri, and Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania all enjoying strong support. Lincoln emerged as a 
contender after his failed bid to win a seat in the U.S. Senate in 1858, when 
he ran against his long-time rival Stephen A. Douglas, the incumbent 
Democrat, despite the rising Republican tide in that state. After being 
nominated for the Senate race, Lincoln had delivered a powerful speech in 
Springfield on June 16. Known as the “House Divided Speech,” the address 
set the stage for the Lincoln-Douglas debates that followed later that year 
by focusing the congressional election on the issue of the moral evil of 
slavery and its territorial expansion ([link]). Lincoln worried about the 
future of the Union because slavery endangered free republican 
government: “A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
government cannot endure, permanently, half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall—but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.” 


During their 1858 debates, the Republican Abraham Lincoln 
(standing) and the Democrat Stephen Douglas (seated at left) traveled 
around Illinois to speak before large audiences. 


Lincoln lost the 1858 election and Douglas returned to the Senate. But the 
Republican had positioned himself to be a dark-horse candidate (i.e., 
someone who emerges to win at just the right moment) for his party’s 
presidential nomination in 1860. Between January 1859 and May 1860, he 
returned to his law practice in Springfield but also traveled widely, making 
at least 30 different speeches in eight different states. Most famously, he 
went to New York City and addressed students at Cooper Union in February 
1860. In the lecture, Lincoln carefully explained his antislavery position, 
opposing the expansion of slavery into the territories. He argued that the 
Republican policy on slavery was the conservative position because it was 
closest to the view of the Founding Fathers, and that the Democrats were 
the radicals who threatened to destroy the nation. 


At the Republican National Convention in Chicago, Lincoln had his 
campaign agents work behind the scenes, approaching state delegations and 


convincing them to make him their second choice. When none of the 
leading candidates were able to win the nomination in the early balloting, 
their supporters turned to Lincoln, and he was nominated on the third ballot. 
In keeping with tradition, Lincoln largely stayed out of the public eye 
during the presidential campaign, letting others rally the voters while he 
organized the effort from Springfield. 


In their 1858 debates, Lincoln had forced Democrat Stephen Douglas to 
stand by his plan to let popular sovereignty decide the issue of the territorial 
expansion of slavery. While many in the North and West still found the 
policy to their liking, southerners now rejected popular sovereignty in the 
wake of the Dred Scott case. Thus Douglas, the favorite of northern 
Democrats, had lost southern support. To prevent his nomination, southern 
delegates bolted from the Democratic national convention, held in 
Charleston, South Carolina, from April 23 to May 3, 1860. Unable to select 
a nominee, the Democrats decided to reconvene in Baltimore, Maryland, in 
June. There, the party split along sectional lines. Northern Democrats 
nominated Douglas, and southern Democrats chose Vice President John C. 
Breckinridge ({link]) of Kentucky as their candidate. Douglas argued that 
he was the more conservative candidate, one who could save the Union by 
not interfering with slavery but instead letting democracy decide the issue. 
Unusually for a presidential candidate at that time, he traveled about and 
made a number of speeches. Accused of actively campaigning, he said at 
first that his trip was made only to visit his sick mother, not to try to win 
votes. 


Democrat John 
Breckinridge 
served as vice 

president under 

James Buchanan 
and ended the 

election of 1860 

in second place. 


Breckinridge saw his candidacy as a matter of honor. He ran despite having 
almost no chance to win, because he thought it was better to lose than to 
accept the shame of supporting a northern candidate like Douglas. A 
dynamic young politician, he had a bright future ahead of him when he 
chose to accept the nomination of the southern Democrats. His campaign 
agents focused on the threat of Abraham Lincoln, whom they labelled a 
“Black Republican” whose election would lead to slave rebellions, 
tyrannical government, and even the end of the family and true religion. 
They painted Lincoln as a radical who would tear apart the society and 
culture of the United States. Sticking with the political tradition of the day, 
Breckinridge remained quiet throughout the election season, but he did 
make one speech in which he presented himself as a man of honor, a true 
conservative who would save the Union from Yankee radicals. 


The election became a mostly sectional contest, with Lincoln and Douglas 
vying for votes in the North, and Bell and Breckinridge competing in the 
South. Ultimately, Lincoln received less than 40 percent of the popular vote 
and was barely competitive in the south, but he carried almost all the free 
States to win a clear majority in the Electoral College, and he became the 
first Republican president of the United States. 


Southerners refused to accept him as their president. South Carolina led the 
resistance to Lincoln, passing an ordinance of secession in December 1860. 
Others soon followed, and in February 1861, representatives from seven 
southern states met in Montgomery, Alabama, to create a new government, 
the Confederate States of America. Despite southerners’ insistence that 


state’s rights included the right to secede or withdraw from the Union, 
Lincoln and the majority of northerners saw secession as treason, an act of 
rebellion. Under the Constitution, the president had the authority to put 
down such a rebellion. Desperate attempts at compromise gave way to 
conflict in April 1861. The election of 1860 had led to the Civil War. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain why Stephen Douglas did not gain the support of southern 
Democrats in the 1860 election. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the failed 1858 Senate candidate, Abraham Lincoln, 
became the Republican Party’s presidential candidate in 1860. 
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Migration West 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


In 1846, the Donner Party, a group of emigrants from Illinois, joined a 
wagon train and made their way westward, heading to California. There 
they hoped to build farms on rich, undeveloped land in a mild climate. 
Delayed in starting, they decided to take a shortcut that would allow them 
to save time and many miles by leaving the Oregon Trail at a certain point. 
The Hastings Cutoff they followed had been described by a writer named 
Lansford W. Hastings, who had never traveled it himself but wanted to 
encourage American settlers to move to California, a land he promoted as 
an idyllic paradise. Hastings hoped California would break free of Mexico 
and become independent before joining the United States. The cutoff was, 
indeed, the most direct path to California, but crossing Utah and Nevada 
proved much more difficult than imagined. Steep slopes and high 
mountains were followed by long stretches of desert. The Donner Party had 
made a fateful decision to take this route. 


By the time the group reached the Truckee River in northwestern Nevada, 
they were running low on food and the men were arguing among 
themselves. Tensions reached a breaking point when one man stabbed 
another and killed him. Other members of the party died of disease or 
accidents. American Indians stole or shot some of their livestock. The 
expedition began to break up as smaller groups and families left the main 
party to try to make it on their own. It was now October, but George Donner 
and the other men decided to try to cross the towering Sierra Nevada. As 
they pushed high into the mountains, the snow began to fall. Forced to stop 


by snow drifts that reached 10 feet high or more, the group made a winter 
camp of several rough cabins and tents. Despite efforts to walk out and 
bring back help, and despite some rescue attempts, only 48 of the 87 
remaining members survived the winter. Some became so desperate for 
food that they resorted to cannibalism, eating the bodies of those who had 
died. The infamous disaster underscored the dangers faced in the decision 
to migrate to the West. 


Westward migration was not new in the nineteenth century. Instead, it 
continued patterns of movement and settlement that stretched back to at 
least the early 1600s, when English expeditions founded Virginia and 
Massachusetts on the Eastern seaboard. In some ways, such migration 
connected to the experience of other European empires, including the 
Spanish and French. As settlers pushed out from the coast into the interior, 
westward expansion had simply become part of the colonial experience. 
After the American Revolution, it accelerated across the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Mississippi River and beyond. 


What brought people to the decision to go West? There were many factors, 
but for most men and women, the West represented opportunity. Many 
simply sought a better life, tantalized by the availability of cheap land. Most 
Americans lived an agrarian lifestyle that required land for farming or 
raising livestock. Hunting and trapping presented economic opportunities 
for some and timber for others, because lumber was in demand and logging 
companies needed lumberjacks. Of course, the possibility of mineral wealth 
also presented an economic motivation, and during the Gold Rush years 
(1848-1855) many headed westward in search of gold or silver ({link]). 
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An 1850 photograph of gold panners during the California gold rush. 


Economic uncertainty and the lack of economic opportunities in the East 
also were motives to seek a better situation in the West. Some went hoping 
to make a quick profit to pay off debts or to expand their farm or business 
back home. And many workers—mostly young single men—went West to 
find jobs as miners, railroad workers, or cowboys on ranches. 


Another inspiration was cultural, such as the desire of migrants who went 
west to spread their religion. Whether working as missionaries to American 
Indians or hoping to convert other settlers, Christians from many different 
churches moved westward. Other religious groups moved west to escape 
persecution; among these were members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, or Mormons, who moved to Utah and established a new 
homeland there. 


The promise of social mobility led still others westward. This was 
especially true for European immigrants who came to the United States 
from highly stratified and rigid class societies and then moved west to seek 
opportunity and build new communities. For African Americans living the 
South after the Civil War, moving westward offered the possibility of 
escaping white supremacy and finding a less racist society. 


Another motive was related to new means of transportation. By the late 
nineteenth century, railroads had made travel easier and less expensive. 
Constructing those railroads also meant jobs for workers, and once the work 
was done, the railroad companies promoted the buying of land and 
encouraged people to build farms and towns along their new routes. Other 
migrants, especially men, went west because they sought a life of 
adventure, whether that meant exploring unknown lands or searching for 
gold or carving a home out of the wilderness. 


One sought-after adventure was life on the open range. After the Civil War, 
the life of the cowboy was romanticized and promoted, especially through 
dime novels. The high demand for beef made ranching a viable business 
investment, and such enterprises needed workers to raise livestock. Some 
young men headed west to live the life of the cowboy, although the realities 
of the job turned out to be far less romantic than the books had portrayed. 
Cowboys worked hard in dangerous and dirty conditions and for low pay. 
Still, the job attracted many young men, about a third of whom were 
Latinos; nearly as many were African Americans. Such diversity was not as 
common among the ranch owners who employed them, but some ranches 
were owned by European immigrants or by European companies that 
operated them from afar. 


Moving west was a risky decision. The journey could be long and hard, 
with the dangers of the wildemmess threatening life and limb. Snowstorms, 
tornadoes, thunderstorms, droughts, dust storms, flash floods, heat, and cold 
could all kill travelers or their animals ([link]). Mountains, rivers, and 
deserts were potentially deadly barriers to travel. The lack of water in arid 
regions was a real threat, and wild animals also might prove deadly. 
Outlaws operated along the western trails and stole from pioneers. Despite 
their frequent depiction in later books and films, attacks by American 


Indians were rare, and very few travelers were ever killed by them. In fact, 
the tribes of the West usually saw migrants as trading partners and often 
offered help when it was needed. Still, the fear of attack caused anxiety for 
pioneers, and American Indians might steal food or livestock. Another 
concern for women was childbirth without the assistance of their female 
support networks. Despite these perceived dangers, many migrants believed 
the opportunities outweighed the risks. As they considered whether to 
migrate, this was the key question informing their decision. 


This 1878 painting depicts pioneers struggling westward through a 
snowstorm. 


Westward expansion and the various motivations for choosing it became a 
part of the national identity of the United States. Long after the frontier had 
closed and migration to the West had become a part of history, Americans 
have held fast to the national memory of the experience. For example, the 
cowboy image continues to appeal to many Americans, representing the 
free spirit and rugged individualism so prized in the broader culture. 
Americans continue to move within their own country to find a better life, 


to realize the American dream of home ownership, and to seek new 
opportunities. They might move north or south or east instead of west and 
travel by train or truck or airplane instead of wagon train. They are of 
different races and ethnicities and from diverse backgrounds, and they still 
keep alive the same restless spirit that had marked western expansion for so 
long. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Compare and contrast the characteristics and experiences of those who 
migrated westward in the mid-nineteenth century. 
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Problem: 


Analyze the impact of mid-nineteenth century westward migration on 
the creation of an American identity. 
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To Go to War with Mexico? 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


On May 11, 1846, President James K. Polk sent a special message to 
Congress asking for a declaration of war against Mexico. In his message, 
the president outlined a series of grievances, including the complaint that 
the government of Mexico had refused to receive an envoy from the United 
States whom he had sent to try to negotiate a peaceful solution to the 
problems between the two countries. Worse, he said, the Mexicans, “after a 
long series of menaces, have at last invaded our territories and shed the 
blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil.” Polk pointed to an alleged 
attack made on American soldiers in southern Texas and argued that the 
Mexicans had started a war. Now the United States had no choice but to 
defend itself. Congress responded by declaring war two days later, but the 
debate over whether to fight Mexico had been going on for some time, and 
the conflict was not simply an American response to an unprovoked 
Mexican attack. 


The question whether to go to war with Mexico was rooted in the American 
idea of Manifest Destiny ({link]). This concept had deep roots but 
flourished within the dynamic society and culture of the early American 
republic. It held that the United States was fated to spread across the 
continent of North America and extend the ideals of liberty, equality, and 
democracy into new territories. Different people pointed to different origins 
for this national purpose. Some believed it was God’s plan for the country, 
whereas others preferred to see it as part of a natural design, and still others 
thought of it as continuing the historical march of progress. Manifest 


Destiny also stemmed from economic considerations. The United States 
had experienced rapid population growth in the decades after the American 
Revolution, and Americans had an insatiable desire for more land for 
agriculture. Thus, it seemed to many both necessary and right that a bigger 
population needed more territory. 


This allegorical painting by John Gast, titled American Progress, 
shows Lady Columbia leading American civilization westward. It is 
one interpretation of the idea of Manifest Destiny. 


Many American Indians and Mexicans disagreed that the destiny of the 
United States was so manifest, and some Americans saw U.S. expansion as 
conquest. This was certainly the view among the leaders of the Mexican 
republic in regard to Texas, California, and other regions in northern 
Mexico. In the 1820s, thousands of Americans had moved south to Texas, 


welcomed by the Mexicans who wanted them to help develop the area and 
serve as a buffer against attacks by American Indian tribes like the 
Comanche. But the Texans rose up against the Mexican government and 
won their independence in 1836. Soon there were calls for the new Texas 
republic to be annexed to the United States. Several attempts to do so failed, 
but President John Tyler ({link]) led a successful annexation effort, and 
Texas joined the Union in 1845. 
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There was disagreement over the location of the southern border of the new 
state. The Mexicans argued that it was the Nueces River, and the American 
settlers insisted it was farther south at the Rio Grande. When Democrat 
James K. Polk took office as president in 1845, he promised to acquire 
more land from Mexico and also hoped to settle the boundary issue in favor 
of the United States. Meanwhile, more American settlers were making their 
way into Mexican territories, including California, where there was talk of a 
revolution to establish an independent Bear Flag Republic. Settlers were 
also increasingly interested in New Mexico, and many Mormons had 


moved to Utah. Certainly, the Mexicans had reason to be wary of their 
northern neighbor. 


Although most Americans favored westward expansion, many were not 
convinced it was a good thing. Some northermers, in particular, worried that 
territorial expansion was the goal of southerners who actually wanted to 
preserve their interest in expanding and protecting slavery. Southern 
planters did require more land for their ever-expanding cotton kingdom. 
Cotton was the foundation of the American economy: it accounted for some 
two-thirds of the nation’s exports, and northern industrialists relied on the 
crop for their textile mills. To grow cotton in the early 1800s required land 
and labor. Slavery provided the labor and territorial expansion provided the 
land. Although many northerners happily supported expansion into new 
territories like Oregon, they feared movement into Mexican lands to the 
south meant the expansion of slavery, especially when Texas joined the 
union as a Slave state. 


White southerners enthusiastically supported taking more land from 
Mexico, and some of them also wanted to expand into the Caribbean and 
Central America. Adding new territory south of 36°30’ latitude, which had 
marked the boundary between free and slave states since the Missouri 
Compromise in 1820, indeed, would allow for the expansion of the South’s 
plantation economy and slavery. It would also give southerners more 
political power. New slave states would have at least one seat in the House 
of Representatives and two in the Senate, which would allow the South to 
protect slavery against the growing criticism in the North. No wonder, then, 
that so many antislavery northerners feared a war with Mexico would be 
fought to build an empire for slavery. 


With tensions mounting, President Polk sent troops to the Rio Grande under 
General Zachary Taylor ({link]) to protect the border. The Mexicans saw 
this as an invasion, and so did some Americans. Ulysses S. Grant, an officer 
under Taylor’s command, saw the coming conflict as an unjust war being 
fought to expand slavery. Although he did his duty, he later said, “We were 
sent to provoke a fight, but it was essential that Mexico should commence 
it. It was very doubtful whether Congress would declare war; but if Mexico 
should attack our troops,” then the president could say that the war had 


already begun and Congress would support the conflict. In other words, 
Polk wanted political cover for his actions, and he sent Taylor into the 
disputed territory in hope the Mexicans would attack and he could blame 
them for starting the war. And that was exactly what happened. 
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At first, the Mexicans did not respond to the American troops moving into 
the disputed territory south of the Nueces River, although the Mexican 
government declared it would fight a defensive war against the United 
States. General Taylor had his men build a fort on the banks of the Rio 
Grande across from the Mexican town of Matamoros. On April 25, 1846, a 
large force of Mexican soldiers attacked a U.S. Army patrol and killed 11 
Americans. A few days later, Mexican artillery began to bombard the U.S. 
fort on the Rio Grande. Taylor retaliated, and hostilities commenced. When 
news of the fighting reached Washington, DC, President Polk had what he 
wanted. He asked the members of Congress to declare war, and they did. 


Although the war had now begun, not everyone went along with the 
decision. Poet and philosopher Henry David Thoreau went to jail for 
refusing to pay taxes that would help fund the war and wrote his famous 
essay, later known as “Civil Disobedience,” to assert the freedom of the 
individual to resist government policy. Some tried to stop the war from 
expanding slavery. In 1846, David Wilmot, a Democratic representative 
from Pennsylvania, tried to prohibit slavery in any territory taken from 
Mexico, with a rider attached to a bill funding part of the war. The Wilmot 
Proviso passed the House of Representatives, but it failed in the Senate. 
Another antiwar representative was Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, who 
entered Congress after the combat was essentially over but who still 
delivered a scathing attack on the president in a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on January 12, 1848. Lincoln denounced the plan 
to take the northern half of Mexico, saying he hoped that Polk realized that 
“the blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to Heaven against 
him” ([link]). But the United States had clearly won the war and gained a 
huge swath of territory in the final treaty negotiations, taking in California, 
New Mexico (which included what is now Arizona), and Utah (which 
included what later became Nevada). 


A hand-tinted 1847 lithograph by John Cameron showing a battle 


during the Mexican-American War. 


As the war was ending, gold was discovered in California. Many Americans 
saw the ensuing Gold Rush as evidence of the validity of Manifest Destiny, 
because the wealth of California had not been fully discovered until it 
became part of the United States. It seemed that the war was truly a 
triumph. But things did not turn out as expected. As the poet and essayist 
Ralph Waldo Emerson predicted, “The United States will swallow Mexico, 
but it will be as the man who swallows arsenic, which brings him down in 
turn. Mexico will poison us.” California’s population soon grew large 
enough for the territory to become a state. Its application to enter the union 
as a free state set off a political firestorm between the North and the South, 
however, because part of it lay south of the 36°30’ line. Although the 
Compromise of 1850 had temporarily eased political tensions over the 
territorial expansion of slavery, the issue remained unresolved. Ironically, 
although it started in the name of the nation’s collective destiny, the 
Mexican-American War helped set the stage for the Civil War that ripped 
the country apart. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why expansion into the Oregon Territory had more support in 
the North than expansion into areas held by Mexico in the 1840s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the connection between the decision to go to war with Mexico 
and the concept of Manifest Destiny. 
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The Oregon Question: 54—40 or Fight? 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: Andrew Fisher, William & Mary 


Looking at a map of the modern United States, it is easy to assume that the 
nation was always destined, in the words of Katharine Lee Bates’s 1893 
anthem “America the Beautiful” ([link]), to stretch “from sea to shining 
sea.” Just 50 years earlier, however, the ultimate boundaries of the country 
were still an open question, the subject of tense diplomacy between the 
United States and other nations and heated debate at home. The most ardent 
expansionists, invoking the idea of Manifest Destiny, insisted that God’s 
chosen people should possess the entire North American continent. During 
the 1840s, some Democrats were willing to fight Great Britain and Mexico 
to reach that goal, whereas others hoped to gain territory without bloodshed. 
Their main political opponents, the Whig Party, expressed doubts about the 
viability of a continental republic and fears about the extension of slavery 
into western territories. Growing sectional tensions between North and 
South made unity impossible even within the major parties. 
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“Looked at this way,” writes historian Richard White, “American expansion 
was not as much the outcome of a widely shared belief in manifest destiny 
as it was the compromised achievement of an incipient nationalism.” 
Compromise was certainly required in the case of the Oregon country. 
Faced with a powerful European rival and competing sectional priorities, 
the Polk administration had to settle for something less than Manifest 
Destiny dictated. Polk faced a decision about how to navigate the issues of 
sectionalism, hunger for land, and diplomatic relations while securing 
territory without going to war, especially with tensions brewing in Mexico. 


The “Oregon Question” concerned competing imperial claims to the Pacific 
Northwest. Russia and Spain had coveted the region since the eighteenth 
century, but they forfeited their interests in a series of treaties between 1819 
and 1825. The remaining contenders, the United States and Great Britain, 
had reached an agreement in 1818 allowing for joint occupancy. It was a 
temporary compromise, however, and both nations asserted that Oregon 
belonged to them by right of discovery. American claims rested on the 1792 
voyage of Robert Gray, the first white man to visit the mouth of the 
Columbia River, followed by Lewis and Clark, who journeyed to the 
Pacific Ocean in 1805. Britain had also explored the coastline and entered 
the Columbia, and it enjoyed an advantage on the ground thanks to the 
presence of the Hudson’s Bay Company outposts in the region. 


During the 1830s, mixed-race French Canadians established a small 
agricultural community in the upper Willamette Valley, where a malaria 
epidemic had recently decimated the native population. They were soon 
joined by American Protestant missionaries such as Jason Lee, who sent a 
petition to Congress in 1838 encouraging American immigration to the 


region. By 1845, approximately 5,000 American settlers had followed Lee 
over the Oregon Trail, confident that the Northwest would soon become 
part of the Union. 


“Oregon Fever” gripped the country during the early 1840s, yet only a 
small minority of Americans braved the long, arduous trek across the 
continent ([link]). Covered wagons took four to six months to make the 
2,000-mile journey from Independence, Missouri, to the Willamette Valley. 
Emigrant trains left in the spring and pushed hard across the Great Plains in 
hope of clearing the western mountains before winter storms arrived. 
Although migrants feared Indian attacks along the way, the threat had been 
greatly exaggerated, and many travelers never saw any American Indians, 
except the removed tribes the government had pushed beyond the 
Mississippi River. Disease and accidents were a much greater source of 
death; the death rate was between 3 and 10 percent. 
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This 1869 oil painting by Albert Bierstadt depicts emigrants heading 
west along the Oregon Trail. 


If all went well, wagon trains reached the Columbia River by early October. 
After passing a settlement along the river, they could either float the 
remainder of the distance or (after 1846) take the Barlow Road around Mt. 
Hood to reach their destination. Given the expense and risks involved, it is 
not surprising that only about 50,000 emigrants made the trip to the Oregon 
Country before the completion of the transcontinental railroad in 1869. Far 
more people settled in the Midwest during this period, but even so, in the 
Oregon Country, American settlers quickly outnumbered British subjects 
and clamored for annexation by the United States. 


The Democratic Party pushed the issue of westward expansion during the 
presidential election of 1844. Its candidate, James K. Polk of Tennessee, 
declared the party would seek the “reoccupation of Oregon and the re- 
annexation of Texas at the earliest practicable period” (emphasis added). 
Congress soon voted to annex the independent Republic of Texas, but 
Polk’s implication that Oregon already belonged to the United States 
provoked threats of war from Great Britain. The Whig Party, headed by 
Henry Clay, questioned whether territorial expansion was truly in the 
nation’s best interest, especially if it added more slave states to the Union. 
Rather than recklessly “enlarging our field,” Representative Abraham 
Lincoln of Illinois later said, Americans should focus on “keeping our 
fences where they are and cultivating our present possession, making it a 
garden, improving the morals and education of the people.” 


Northern Whigs favored federal spending on infrastructure, such as canals 
and railroads, which would improve the economy of their region. Southern 
and western Democrats, for their part, considered expansion crucial to the 
prosperity of their sections and the extension of America’s “empire of 
liberty.” When the election came, their arguments carried the day, but by 
one of the narrowest margins in electoral history. Polk received just 49.6 
percent of the popular vote, and Clay would have won the Electoral College 
if not for the abolitionist Liberty Party, which cost him support in New 
York. Regardless, the Democrats claimed a public mandate to pursue their 
vision of a continental republic. 


In his first annual address to Congress, Polk announced his intention to 
obtain the whole of the Pacific Northwest, as far north as the boundary of 


Russian Alaska at 54°40’ latitude ([link]). Although the United States had 
no clear grounds for such an expansive claim, the most militant Democrats 
adopted the slogan “Fifty-four Forty or Fight!” John L. O’Sullivan, the 
editor of New York’s Democratic Review, expressed their view when he 
declared, “The American claim is by right of our manifest destiny to 
overspread and to possess the whole of the continent which Providence has 
given us for the development of the great experiment of liberty and 
federative self-government entrusted to us.” 


Polk expressed similar sentiments in public, but privately he sought to 
negotiate a compromise with Britain. Southern Democrats had little interest 
in Oregon, which was unsuitable for plantation agriculture, and they 
wotried about losing British markets for their cotton in the event of war. 
More importantly, Polk wanted to avoid a military clash over Oregon while 
he confronted Mexico over the cession of California and the boundary of 
Texas. The British government also hoped to find a diplomatic solution that 
would prevent a third Anglo-American war and preserve lucrative trade 
relations with the United States. The Oregon Country seemed less valuable 
by the 1840s, especially as the supply of furs declined, so why fight over it? 
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The disputed boundaries of the Oregon Territory and their settlement. 
(credit: modification of “Oregon boundary dispute map” by 
“Roke~commonswiki”/Wikimedia Commons, CC BY 3.0) 


Even so, negotiations nearly broke down several times. As war loomed in 
the Southwest, Polk proposed a division of Oregon at the 49th parallel, 
which the British had previously rejected in favor of a boundary along the 
Columbia River. The British ambassador dismissed the offer out of hand, 


but his government asked to reopen talks after learning of his decision. Polk 
({link]) responded with more bluster, returning to the demand for a border at 
54°40’ north and threatening to nullify the current joint occupation of 
Oregon. Southern Democrats and most Whigs had no stomach for his 
brinkmanship, however, and Congress soon invited the British delegation 
to resume negotiations. The delegation obliged by offering to accept the 
49th parallel boundary, with one slight deviation that allowed Britain to 
keep all of Vancouver Island. Polk submitted their proposal to the Senate, 
which ratified the Oregon Treaty by a vote of 41 to 14 in June 1846, just as 
fighting broke out on the Mexican border. 
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The treaty failed to satisfy all parties or fully resolve competing claims to 
the new Oregon Territory. Some diehard Democrats criticized President 
Polk’s retreat from 54°40’ north, and Senator William Allen of Ohio even 


resigned his seat on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in disgust. 
Some northern Whigs also accused Polk of upsetting the sectional balance 
by annexing Texas but failing to acquire all of Oregon for future free states. 
Westward expansion thus kept the issue of slavery alive, further dividing 
the nation rather than uniting it beneath the banner of Manifest Destiny. 
Meanwhile, Britain and the United States nearly went to war over the 
precise location of the international boundary in Puget Sound, and several 
conflicts erupted in the Northwest as American Indian tribes resisted the 
loss of their homelands. Although the Oregon Question had finally been 
resolved, it raised even more difficult questions about the future of Oregon 
Territory and the United States as a whole. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Discuss how the Oregon Question became entangled with other 
political issues and sectional tensions during the 1840s. 
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Problem: 


Explain why the United States and Great Britain ultimately 
compromised over the Oregon Country instead of going to war. 
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The Compromise of 1850 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in how regional attitudes 
affected federal policy in the period after the Mexican—American War 


Written by: Martin H. Quitt, University of Massachusetts Boston 


When the first session of the 31st Congress opened on December 3, 1849, 
30 states were represented: 15 had slaves and 15 prohibited slavery. In the 
House of Representatives, members from free states outnumbered those 
from the South 140 to 91. The basis of representation in this Congress was 
the census of 1840. The enormous flow of European immigrants into the 
United States in the mid to late 1840s, especially into the North, meant that 
the next census, in 1850, would widen the already lopsided ratio of free- to 
slave-state representatives. This growing imbalance in the House 
heightened the importance to the South of parity in the Senate. That parity 
was immediately put at risk when President Zachary Taylor called for 
Congress to act favorably on the imminent application of California for 
statehood, and his notice that New Mexico would soon follow with its 
application. Both territories were certain to seek admission as free states. 
The South feared for its future with slavery if representation in the Senate 
became imbalanced. 


In 1849, sectional division between the South and North was somewhat 
muted by the presence in each section of two national parties, the 
Democrats and the Whigs. The Whig President, Zachary Taylor, faced 
Democratic majorities in each chamber. Each party, however, had 
representatives and senators from both sections, providing a framework in 
which a compromise could be forged. But it was not to be easy. Leadership 
was important, and the 31st Senate had “the Great Triumvirate” of Henry 
Clay (a Whig representing Kentucky), John C. Calhoun (a Democrat 


representing South Carolina), and Daniel Webster (a Whig representing 
Massachusetts). All gave famous speeches at what proved to be the end of 
their senatorial careers (Calhoun died a few weeks after his speech was read 
for him; Clay and Webster died in 1852). The debates of 1850 also became 
a springboard for the national careers of two other Senate giants, William 
H. Seward of New York, a Whig; and Stephen A. Douglas, Democratic 
Senator of Illinois. Considering the issues of 1849-1850 from the 
perspectives of these five men reveals the complexity of the decision- 
making the national government faced. 


The treaty that concluded the Mexican-American War in March 1848 ceded 
to the United States all of present-day California, Nevada, and Utah, most 
of Arizona, half of New Mexico, and portions of Colorado and Wyoming. 
In 1846, the controversial Wilmot Proviso would have prohibited slavery in 
all this territory. The Proviso passed the House but was defeated in the 
Senate, where the South had a one-delegate advantage from 1846 to 1848 
and parity from 1848 to 1850. If only free states were carved out of the 
Mexican Cession, southern interests would be overwhelmed in both houses, 
and their champions, most influentially Calhoun, warned the South would 
withdraw from a Union that did not protect its interests. If free states had 
growing majorities in both the House and Senate, they might move to 
abolish slavery in the South. On the other hand, the North viewed parity as 
an evil precisely because it provided protection to slavery and gave 
southern states with smaller populations a significant measure of political 
equality with vastly larger northern ones ((Link]). 
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This map shows the states and territories of the United States as they 
were from 1850 to March 1853. (credit: modification of “United States 
1849-1850” by “Golbez”/Wikimedia Commons, CC BY 3.0) 


California had been the big prize President James Polk craved from the 
Mexican-American War, though by 1848, only about 350 American settlers 
had traveled to the area. In his last annual message that December, however, 
Polk confirmed reports that gold had been discovered in California, and 
some 42,000 people rushed there in 1849, followed by more than 55,000 in 
1850. This explosive migration was the reason President Taylor’s address in 
December 1849 called on Congress to approve California statehood. 


After a month of intense debate, Senator Henry Clay offered eight 
resolutions: that (1) California be admitted without federal determination of 
the slavery question; (2) Congress not introduce slavery into New Mexico; 
(3) an imprecise boundary (that disadvantaged slave-owners) be established 


between New Mexico and Texas; (4) the federal government reimburse 
Texas for costs incurred in its war for independence and compensate it for 
territory relinquished to New Mexico; (5) it was inexpedient to abolish 
slavery in Washington, DC, while retaining it in Maryland unless the people 
there consented and the slaveholders were compensated; (6) it was 
expedient to ban the slave trade in the national capital; (7) more effective 
fugitive slave legislation be enacted; and (8) Congress had no power to 
abolish slavery in the states, which possessed exclusive authority over the 
question. Clay followed his resolutions a week later with a two-day speech 
explaining and defending his package as a comprehensive settlement of 
outstanding issues that should be voted on as a single bill, an omnibus. 


During the first two weeks of March, Senators Calhoun, Webster, Seward, 
and Douglas delivered four of the most memorable speeches in Senate 
history. On March 4, Calhoun, too weak from tuberculosis to speak, sat 
while a colleague read his speech rejecting Clay’s compromise as 
sacrificing the sectional balance so essential to securing southern interests. 
“How can the Union be saved?” Calhoun asked in his speech. He called for 
a constitutional amendment that would preserve “the equilibrium” but did 
not specify how. 


On March 7, Webster began famously, “I wish to speak to-day, not as a 
Massachusetts man, not as a northern man, but as an American, and a 
member of the Senate of the United States . . . I speak today for the 
preservation of the Union. Hear me for my cause.” He identified grievances 
of both sections but supported redressing the South’s complaint about 
runaway slaves with a strong Fugitive Slave Act, thereby incurring lasting 
condemnation in his own state, the epicenter of abolitionism. 


On March 11, New York’s Senator Seward ([link]) rose to oppose 
compromise of any kind. In a memorably controversial line, he sought to 
undercut the Constitutional protection for slavery: “But there is a higher law 
than the Constitution, which regulates our authority over the domain, and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes. The territory is a part—no 
inconsiderable part—of the common heritage of mankind, bestowed upon 
them by the Creator of the universe.” 


A photograph of 

Senator William 

Seward of New 

York, who died 
in 1872. 


On March 13 and 14, Stephen Douglas spoke as a moderate from the West. 
He applauded Clay’s omnibus bill for setting “the ball in motion to restore 
peace and harmony.” Responding both to Seward and Calhoun respectively, 
he insisted that the Constitution was the highest law in the land and 
emphasized that it took no notice of sections, only of states. Furthermore, 
he emphasized that state sovereignty, not congressional legislation, had 
worked to expand freedom and constrict slavery. States had always decided 
the issue, and it should be left to their determination in the future under a 
principle he later called “popular sovereignty.” 


The need to reach a decision was heightened by the Calhoun-inspired 
Nashville Convention, a meeting of delegates from nine southern states that 
had been called to strategize resistance, including possible secession, if 
Congress banned slavery from the new territories. It met from June 3 to 12 
and took a “wait and see” position regarding the proceedings in 
Washington, where in June alone, 16 U.S. Senators proposed 28 
amendments to the omnibus bill. In the House, 58 members delivered one- 


hour speeches from May 8 to June 11. Prospects for the omnibus worsened 
when President Taylor became sick after eating at a hot July 4 celebration 
and died of severe gastroenteritis five days later. Finally, on July 31, each 
major section of the omnibus bill was voted down. Clay left Washington in 
despair. 


Stephen Douglas now pushed to have each part of the bill considered 
separately. During the last two weeks of August, he managed bills through 
the Senate and then shifted his attention to the House, where he and a few 
colleagues worked the floor informally to gain support. Finally, on 
September 9, President Millard Fillmore signed this Compromise of 1850 
into law. The compromise included California’s admission as a free state, 
the organization of New Mexico Territory with a boundary adjustment that 
required paying Texas $10 million, and the organization of the Utah 
Territory. New Mexico and Utah were organized into territories with no 
restrictions of slavery. On September 18 came the new Fugitive Slave Act, 
which allowed federal warrants to be used to arrest suspected fugitives, 
provided for federal marshals to capture fugitives, and punished anyone 
who obstructed the execution of the law. Two days later, another part of the 
compromise went into effect when Congress abolished the slave trade in 
Washington, DC. Many northerners thought the slave markets in the 
nation’s capital compromised the country’s principles and were an 
embarrassment to foreign visitors. 


The Compromise of 1850 failed to settle the tensions that continued to 
divide the nation during the next decade and did not establish a principle 
that could be applied unequivocally to territories outside the Mexican 
Cession. Extremists in both sections were displeased with the Compromise. 
Over the next decade, the Fugitive Slave Act set off a firestorm of protest 
and mob violence in the north and caused significant sectional divisions. 
More sectional conflict resulted from the explosive Kansas-Nebraska Act of 
1854, ironically also initiated by Douglas. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Mexican Cession led to a major political crisis in 
1848-1849. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Summarize the goal and outcome of the Compromise of 1850. 
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To What Extent Were Manifest Destiny and Westward Expansion 
Justified? 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Written by: (Claim A) A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis; 
(Claim B) Andrew Fisher, William & Mary 


Issue on the Table 


Was Manifest Destiny a natural outcome of American economic, political, 
and ideological trends supporting western expansion, or was it an example 
of American imperialism driven by land hunger, cultural superiority, and 
racism? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


In 1845, New York editor John L. O’ Sullivan wrote that it was “our 
manifest destiny to overspread the continent allotted by Providence for the 
free development of our yearly multiplying millions.” In his essay 
celebrating the annexation of Texas and calling for the taking of California, 


O’Sullivan coined the term that gave Manifest Destiny its name. In so 
doing, the Irish American editor pointed to God, to history, to geography, to 
race, to demographics, and to economics as being the sources for the 
impulse for the United States to expand into new territories. And he was 
right. Although American expansionism had many negative consequences, 
the positive good that resulted far outweighed the costs of the United States 
not taking the western half of the continent. 


Although later generations would disagree with much of what O’ Sullivan 
wrote, in the context of the 1840s, he gave expression to what many 
Americans had long believed. Manifest Destiny was the idea that the United 
States had a clear national purpose to spread across the continent of North 
America, carrying the ideas of liberty, equality, and democracy into new 
territory that would provide homes and livelihoods for its rapidly growing 
population. 


O’Sullivan’s article brought together the trends and impulses that helped 
forge the concept of Manifest Destiny. One important factor was religion; 
Americans were Christians and believed that God had a plan for their 
nation, a belief underscored by the Second Great Awakening that swept so 
much of the country. They saw taking new lands as their God-given right 
and often quoted scripture to support such notions, comparing themselves 
with the Hebrews who had taken the Promised Land in the Old Testament. 
Another factor in the push for expansion was history. Americans pointed 
back to their ancestors and to the Founders for inspiration. They constructed 
a narrative of the past that traced expansion back to the colonies of 
Jamestown and Plymouth—some went even further back, pointing to 
European events. In so doing, they saw themselves as part of the inevitable 
march of history. This included the triumph of the American Revolution, 
which secured liberty and equality and established a democratic republic. 
Their forefathers had fought for powerful truths and principles and the new 
generation had to spread those ideas. Americans saw themselves as young 
and growing and that growth meant territorial expansion. Belief is 
something difficult to prove to those who do not have faith, but many 
Americans had—and continue to have—a firm view that God has chosen 
the United States for a divine purpose in history. Without the United States 
and its stand for liberty, equality, and democracy—however flawed those 


ideas have been in their application at different times—those sacred 
principles might very well have disappeared on a global scale. 


Geography was another piece of the national destiny. Americans dreamed 
of a continental republic that stretched from sea to shining sea. Of course, 
the nation transcended geography: it was more than just the rivers, plains, 
lakes, valleys, and mountains. But the land was the space in which the 
nation lived. European powers like Spain and France had to be kept out of 
North America to protect that space and allow the nation to develop. That 
nation also included racial ideas, and O’ Sullivan expressed the majority 
opinion when he wrote about “the advance guard of the irresistible army of 
Anglo-Saxon emigration” moving into California. The national destiny was 
the fate and purpose of the white race, which most white Americans saw as 
being superior. Darker-skinned people were obstacles to the national 
purpose and had to be conquered and controlled as well as cared for by 
white Americans. Later critics have rightly noted the terrible cost to 
nonwhites of American expansion, especially American Indians, but also 
Hispanics. But those critiques ignore other possibilities. Without the United 
States, European empires would have taken the continent and the results 
might well have been even more devastating. For example, the extension of 
the Spanish model of conquest or the expansion of the Russian Empire 
would very likely have been even worse for the American Indians. 
Moreover, instead of an American nation, there might have been several 
different countries resembling Europe, with wars over territories and 
resources. 


Some have argued that Manifest Destiny was driven, in part, by a fear of 
immigrants, yet O’Sullivan himself was an Irish American and the West 
became a land of opportunity for many different immigrants from many 
different ethnic backgrounds as well as for the many thousands of African 
Americans who moved westward after the Civil War. Surely, the eventual 
exclusion of Chinese immigrants and the discrimination faced by black 
people and immigrants revealed that America was not perfect and did not 
live up to its ideals of equality. But those minority groups who lived the 
experience often found the better life they sought in the West. And, of 
course, over time, American democracy moved closer to fulfilling its 
promise, as later generations struggled to make the society live up to the 


sacred principles found in the Declaration of Independence. A national 
destiny based on the superior ideas and ideals of classical liberalism— 
individualism, freedom, equality, democracy, capitalism—does not mean 
that everything was always perfect. Instead, it means that such a destiny 
allowed successive generations to work toward achieving a better life and 
come closer to living out those ideals. 


Race connected to demographics, which was a powerful impulse behind 
Manifest Destiny. O’ Sullivan wrote of “yearly multiplying millions” at a 
time when the population of the United States was doubling every 20 years. 
The nation enjoyed a dynamic, growing citizenry, and this fed into the 
desire for territorial expansion to accommodate the needs of that 
population. A significant need for a growing nation was economic 
opportunity. Most Americans worked in agricultural pursuits and an 
agrarian society demanded land to plant crops and raise livestock. In 
addition to agriculture, the land held valuable resources—water, timber, fur- 
bearing animals, minerals—that were necessary for the economic 
development of an entrepreneurial nation. In an 1844 essay, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson argued that Americans were part of “sublime and friendly Destiny 
by which the human race is guided” and celebrated the capitalist pursuits of 
the country. He believed that, “any relation to the land, the habit of tilling it, 
or mining it, or even hunting on it, generates the feeling of patriotism.” At 
the same time, he saw “the anti-feudal power of Commerce” as being “the 
political fact of the most significance to the American,” because it gave rise 
to democracy. Yes, such economic development brought environmental 
change and negative costs. But that development also allowed for very real 
positive changes for human beings. Millions of people now live and 
flourish in areas that were sparsely populated or even uninhabited only a 
century ago. Technological advancements and innovation have allowed for 
unprecedented prosperity. More people have experienced good as a result of 
the United States trying to fulfill this national destiny. 


Perhaps the best argument in favor of Manifest Destiny is to consider what 
might have happened if the United State had not expanded. American 
Indians had long battled with one another and some of the tribes built their 
own form of empire. The Comanche and the Lakota conquered their 
neighbors and exploited the natural environment in their own way—the 


bison were being over hunted even before large numbers of white men 
began killing them, for example. If another power had taken control of the 
West and made it part of a European empire, the history would have been 
different, but the costs might well have been greater. If Spanish control had 
transitioned to Mexican authority, the area might well have gone through 
continual chaos as successive revolutions and internal power struggles 
brought a lack of stability. Furthermore, if the United States had not 
expanded, slavery might well have lasted longer in the nation, because the 
issue that triggered the sectional battle over the expansion of slavery would 
not have been at the center of American politics. Looking at the longer 
scope of history, would a smaller United States have been able to do as 
much good in the world in the twentieth century? Would Americans have 
been able to help the Allied powers in World War I and World War II? 
Without the United States, the results of those global conflicts might have 
been very different. Ultimately, although the costs of Manifest Destiny 
were, indeed, devastating for some people, the positive results far 
outweighed alternative possibilities. That is important to remember as we 
move forward in time and continue to struggle to fulfill the principles that 
are the foundation of the United States and its national destiny. 


Claim B 


Manifest Destiny has a nice ring to it. Coined by columnist John L. 
O’Sullivan in 1845, the phrase perfectly captured the exuberance and 
idealism of a young nation bent on expanding its “empire of liberty” from 
sea to shining sea. The idea has survived in public discourse and popular 
culture right down to the present. “Elbow Room,” an old Schoolhouse Rock 
cartoon from the 1970s, featured the catchy line “There were plenty of 
fights to win land rights/But the West was meant to be, it was Manifest 
Destiny!” In 2012, The Gap rolled out a “Manifest Destiny” T-shirt, only to 
pull it from the shelves following public outcry over what some considered 
its celebration of “the mass genocide of indigenous people.” To understand 
that reaction, we must look beyond O’Sullivan’s glowing words about “the 
great experiment of liberty and federated self-government entrusted to us.” 
We must instead compare the promise of Manifest Destiny with the 
assumptions beneath it and the effects it had on peoples not initially 
welcomed within “the glorious blazon of our common nationality.” When 


we do, we come to see Manifest Destiny not as the natural spirit of an age, 
but as a propaganda machine hitched to the westering wagons of racial 
nationalism and settler colonialism. 


O’Sullivan, a Jacksonian Democrat, had drunk deep from the well of his 
party’s belief in the inevitability and inherent goodness of American 
expansion. As he wrote in 1839, “We must onward to the fulfilment of our 
mission—to the entire development of the principle of our organization— 
freedom of conscience, freedom of person, freedom of trade and business 
pursuits, universality of freedom and equality.” It mattered little to him that 
the United States was none of those things at the time; in fact, as of 1845, it 
was a nation that held millions of enslaved people in bondage, forced 
American Indians beyond its boundaries, denied white women the right to 
vote, and widely regarded Irish Catholic immigrants as unwelcome 
intruders in an Anglo-Saxon, Protestant country. The idea of Manifest 
Destiny “deliberately avoided such hard realities” in favor of the myth of 
American exceptionalism. As historians Robert Hine and John Mack 
Faragher have noted, “This is a classic instance of ideological thinking— 
propaganda formulated for public consumption rationalizing, naturalizing, 
or otherwise masking the true state of things in the interests of established 
power.” 


During the nineteenth century, one of the main interests of established 
power was to acquire valuable territory and resources for the benefit of the 
American nation-state. Pundits like O’ Sullivan framed this enterprise as 
anticolonial, because the United States had broken its own imperial chains, 
but it entailed the conquest and colonization of other people’s homelands. 
Mexico, an “imbecile” and “impotent” nation in O’Sullivan’s words, 
ostensibly had no right to retain provinces that it could not protect from a 
mightier, more civilized neighbor. American Indians in the western 
territories likewise stood in the way of America’s destiny, and their only 
choice was to surrender their lands or suffer the wrath of “Providence,” as 
eastern tribes had in centuries past. In California alone, tens of thousands 
died at the hands of “the irresistible army of Anglo-Saxon emigration” that 
O’Sullivan had predicted would invade the region. Texas also killed or 
expelled almost its entire American Indian population in the decades after 


annexation. Elsewhere, tribes clung to reservations on the poorest lands in 
the West, often denied even the basic freedom of movement. 


Neither Mexicans nor American Indians were truly welcome in the country 
that O’ Sullivan proclaimed to be “entirely based on the great principle of 
human equality.” Although the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo offered 
citizenship to Mexican residents of the Southwest, Anglo-Americans soon 
reduced them to second-class status and stripped away much of their 
property. In Arizona and New Mexico, where Hispanics managed to remain 
the majority for a while, Congress imposed long territorial periods (until 
1912) largely because of doubts about the integration of Indians and 
Mexicans into the American republican order. During that period, federal 
policy shifted to the forced assimilation of American Indians, but boarding 
schools and allotments only damaged their cultures and eroded their land 
base while doing little to ease white prejudice. Most Indians did not become 
citizens until 1924, and in some states they would be blocked from voting 
until the 1950s. Meanwhile, federal laws denied Chinese immigrants the 
opportunity to naturalize and largely barred them from entry between 1882 
and 1943. As stirring as it sounds, Manifest Destiny rested on visions of a 
white republic in which groups deemed racially inferior had no real place. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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e> Frederick Douglass, <i>Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass</i>, 
1845 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


The best known of the slave narratives was that of the abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass. This narrative, published in 1845, was the first of three 
autobiographies written by Douglass. From this narrative, Douglass 
presents a very graphic and personal description of life under slavery. 
Narratives like this served the cause of abolition by humanizing the 
experience of slavery in a way easily understood by those far removed from 
plantation life. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who was the intended audience for slave narratives? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the probable intended effect of a slave narrative on its 
audience? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I was born in Tuckahoe, . . . Talbot county, 
Maryland. I have no accurate knowledge of my age, 
never having seen any authentic record containing it. 
By far the larger part of the slaves know as little of 
their ages as horses know of theirs, and it is the wish 
of most masters within my knowledge to keep their 
slaves thus ignorant. | do not remember to have ever 
met a slave who could tell of his birthday. They 
seldom come nearer to it than planting-time, harvest- 
time, cherry-time, spring-time, or fall-time. A want 
of information concerning my own was a source of 
unhappiness to me even during childhood. The white 
children could tell their ages. I could not tell why I 
ought to be deprived of the same privilege. .. . 


My mother was named Harriet Bailey. She was the 
daughter of Isaac and Betsey Bailey, both colored, 
and quite dark. My mother was of a darker 
complexion than either my grandmother or 
grandfather. My father was a white man. He was 
admitted to be such by all I ever heard speak of my 
parentage. The opinion was also whispered that my 
master was my father; but of the correctness of this 
opinion, I know nothing; the means of knowing was 
withheld from me. My mother and I were separated 
when I was but an infant—before I knew her as my 
mother. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It is acommon custom, in the part of Maryland from 
which I ran away, to part children from their mothers 
at a very early age. Frequently, before the child has 
reached its twelfth month, its mother is taken from it, 
and hired out on some farm a considerable distance 
off, and the child is placed under the care of an old 
woman, too old for field labor. For what this 
separation is done, I do not know, unless it be to 
hinder the development of the child’s affection 
toward its mother, and to blunt and destroy the 
natural affection of the mother for the child. This is 
the inevitable result. 


I never saw my mother, to know her as such, more 
than four or five times in my life; and each of these 
times was very short in duration, and at night. ... 


Vocabulary 


joist (n): a 
wooden 
post that 
supports a 
building 


Text 


I have often been awakened at the dawn of day by 
the most heart-rending shrieks of an own aunt of 
mine, whom he used to tie up to a joist, and whip 
upon her naked back till she was literally covered 
with blood. No words, no tears, no prayers, from his 
gory victim, seemed to move his iron heart from its 
bloody purpose. The louder she screamed, the harder 
he whipped; and where the blood ran fastest, there he 
whipped longest. He would whip her to make her 
scream, and whip her to make her hush; and not until 
overcome by fatigue, would he cease to swing the 
blood-clotted cowskin. I remember the first time I 
ever witnessed this horrible exhibition. I was quite a 
child, but I well remember it. I never shall forget it 
whilst I remember any thing. It was the first of a 
long series of such outrages, of which I was doomed 
to be a witness and a participant. It struck me with 
awful force. It was the blood-stained gate, the 
entrance to the hell of slavery, through which I was 
about to pass. It was a most terrible spectacle. I wish 
I could commit to paper the feelings with which I 
beheld it.... 


Vocabulary 


jargon (n): 
a form of 
language 
with a 
unique 
vocabulary 
known 
only to the 
members 
of a 
particular 
profession 
or group 


Text 


There were no beds given the slaves, unless one 
coarse blanket be considered such, and none but the 
men and women had these. This, however, is not 
considered a very great privation. They find less 
difficulty from the want of beds, than from the want 
of time to sleep; for when their day’s work in the 
field is done, the most of them having their washing, 
mending, and cooking to do, and having few or none 
of the ordinary facilities for doing either of these, 
very many of their sleeping hours are consumed in 
preparing for the field the coming day; and when this 
is done, old and young, male and female, married 
and single, drop down side by side, on one common 
bed,—the cold, damp floor,—each covering himself 
or herself with their miserable blankets; and here 
they sleep till they are summoned to the field by the 
driver’s hom. At the sound of this, all must rise, and 
be off to the field. ... 


This they would sing, as a chorus, to words which to 
many would seem unmeaning jargon, but which, 
nevertheless, were full of meaning to themselves. I 
have sometimes thought that the mere hearing of 
those songs would do more to impress some minds 
with the horrible character of slavery, than the 
reading of whole volumes of philosophy on the 
subject could do. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I did not, when a slave, understand the deep meaning 
of those rude and apparently incoherent songs. I was 
myself within the circle; so that I neither saw nor 
heard as those without might see and hear. They told 
a tale of woe which was then altogether beyond my 
feeble comprehension; they were tones loud, long, 
and deep; they breathed the prayer and complaint of 
souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. Every 
tone was a testimony against slavery, and a prayer to 
God for deliverance from chains. The hearing of 
those wild notes always depressed my spirit, and 
filled me with ineffable sadness. I have frequently 
found myself in tears while hearing them. The mere 
recurrence to those songs, even now, afflicts me; and 
while I am writing these lines, an expression of 
feeling has already found its way down my cheek. 
To those songs I trace my first glimmering 
conception of the dehumanizing character of slavery. 
I can never get rid of that conception. Those songs 
still follow me, to deepen my hatred of slavery, and 
quicken my sympathies for my brethren in bonds. . . 


I have often been utterly astonished, since I came to 
the north, to find persons who could speak of the 
singing, among slaves, as evidence of their 
contentment and happiness. It is impossible to 
conceive of a greater mistake. Slaves sing most 
when they are most unhappy. The songs of the slave 
represent the sorrows of his heart; and he is relieved 
by them, only as an aching heart is relieved by its 
tears. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


My master and myself had quite a number of 
differences. He found me unsuitable to his purpose. . 
. . He resolved to put me out, as he said, to be 
broken; and, for this purpose, he let me for one year 
to aman named Edward Covey. Mr. Covey was a 
poor man, a farm-renter. .. . I had been at my new 
home but one week before Mr. Covey gave me a 
very severe whipping, cutting my back, causing the 
blood to run, and raising ridges on my flesh as large 
as my little finger. .. . 


Llived with Mr. Covey_one year. During the first six 
months, of that year, scarce a week passed without 
his whipping me. I was seldom free from a sore 
back. . . . I was somewhat unmanageable when I first 
went there, but a few months of this discipline tamed 
me. Mr. Covey succeeded in breaking me. I was 
broken in body, soul, and spirit. My natural elasticity 
was crushed, my intellect languished, the disposition 
to read departed, the cheerful spark that lingered 
about my eye died; the dark night of slavery closed 
in upon me;_and behold a man transformed into a 
brute! ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Mr. Covey entered the stable with a long rope; and 
just as I was half out of the loft, he caught hold of 
my legs, and was about tying me. As soon as I found 
what he was up to, I gave a sudden spring, and as I 
did so, he holding to my legs, I was brought 
sprawling on the stable floor. Mr. Covey seemed 
now to think he had me, and could do what he 
pleased; but at this moment—from whence came the 


the throat; and as I did so, I rose. He held on to me, 
and I to him. My resistance was so entirely 
unexpected that Covey seemed taken all aback. He 
trembled like a leaf. This gave me assurance, and I 
held him uneasy, causing the blood to run where I 
touched him with the ends of my fingers. Mr. Covey 
soon called out to Hughes for help. Hughes came, 
and, while Covey held me, attempted to tie my right 
hand. While he was in the act of doing so, I watched 
my chance, and gave him a heavy kick close under 
the ribs. This kick fairly sickened Hughes, so that he 
left me in the hands of Mr. Covey. This kick had the 
effect of not only weakening Hughes, but Covey 
also. When he saw Hughes bending over with pain, 
his courage quailed. He asked me if I meant to 
persist in my resistance. I told him I did, come what 
might; that he had used me like a brute for six 
months, and that I was determined to be used so no 
longer. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


We were at it for nearly two hours. Covey at length 
let me go, puffing and blowing at a great rate, saying 
that if I had not resisted, he would not have whipped 
me half so much. The truth was, that he had not 
whipped me at all. I considered him as getting 
entirely the worst end of the bargain; for he had 
drawn no blood from me, but I had from him. The 
whole six months afterwards, that I spent with Mr. 
Covey,_he never laid the weight of his finger upon 
me in anger. He would occasionally say, he didn’t 
want to get hold of me again. "No," thought I, "you 
need not; for you will come off worse than you did 
before." 


This battle with Mr. Covey was the turning-point in 
my career as a Slave. It rekindled the few expiring 
embers of freedom, and revived within me a sense of 
my own manhood. It recalled the departed self- 
confidence, and inspired me again with a 
determination to be free. . .. My long-crushed spirit 
rose, cowardice departed, bold defiance took its 
place;_and I now resolved that, however long I might 
remain a slave in form, the day had passed forever 
when I could be a slave in fact. I did not hesitate to 
let it be known of me, that the white man who 
expected to succeed in whipping, must also succeed 
in killing me. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why doesn’t Douglass know his exact age? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How do the details about Douglass’s parents illustrate a system of 
abuse against enslaved women? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How was Douglass’s relationship with his mother shaped by the reality 
of slavery? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


For what purpose does Douglass share memories of his aunt? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Explain the three stages in a typical day that Douglass uses to drive 

home the suffering slaves endure in their living situation. 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the purpose of the songs sung by slaves in the field? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did his master deal with Douglass’s uncooperative nature? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What were the effects on Douglass’s personality as a result of his time 
with Covey? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Douglass decide to do differently this time thatwhen Covey 
seized him in order to administer physical punishment? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the physical result of the altercation between Douglass and 
Covey? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 
How did Covey treat Douglass differently after this incident? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did the incident change Douglass spiritually? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does the slave narrative go into so much detail in describing the 
day-to-day experience of slavery from the point of view of the 
enslaved? In what ways does it seek to change the reader’s views on 
slavery? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the greater point Douglass is making about slavery in the 
Covey story? 


eo Negro Spirituals 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Unit 5F Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused 
tension in the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


In his 1845 autobiography, Frederick Douglass wrote the following about 
the songs enslaved men and women sang: 


I have sometimes thought that the mere hearing of those songs 
would do more to impress some minds with the horrible character 
of slavery, than the reading of whole volumes of philosophy on 
the subject could do...To those songs I trace my first glimmering 
conception of the dehumanizing character of slavery...Those 
songs still follow me, to deepen my hatred of slavery, and 
quicken my sympathies for my brethren in bonds... 


The popularization of these songs—now known as Negro spirituals—began 
after the Civil War, thanks in large part to the touring of the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. Fisk University was established in 1866 in Nashville, Tennessee, to 
educate freed slaves. The Jubilee Singers were created by Fisk treasurer and 
music professor George White to earn money for the university. The group 
began touring in 1871, and their talent not only earned much needed funds 
for the university but also critical praise and international acclaim. The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers remain a prestigious a cappella group to this day and 
continue the tradition of singing Negro spirituals around the world. 


Because these songs were sung and not initially written down, variations 
occur in the lyrics. Biblical imagery, particularly of the enslavement of the 
Hebrew people in Egypt and the role of Moses in freeing them, figure 
prominently. Modern artists continue to offer their own versions of these 
spirituals in the present day. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where and why were these songs first performed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How were these songs introduced to a wider audience? 


Source A: Wade in the Water 


Vocabulary 


God’s a-going to trouble the water: This line, 
repeated throughout the song, refers to the New 
Testament, John 5:4, “For an angel went down at a 
certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had.” 


Text 


Wade in 
the water 
Wade in 
the 
water, 
children, 
Wade in 
the water 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the 
water 


Vocabulary 


Israelite (n): a member of the enslaved minority in 
Egypt; in this reference the Israelite is Moses 


Text 


See that 
host all 
dressed 
in white 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 
The 
leader 
looks 
like the 
Israelite 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 


Vocabulary 


Moses: a prophet in the Old Testament who led the 
Israelites to freedom out of Egypt 


Text 


See that 
band all 
dressed 
in red 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 
Looks 
like the 
band that 
Moses 
led 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Look 
over 
yonder, 
what do 
you see? 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 
The Holy 
Ghost a- 
coming 
on me 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 


Vocabulary 


Jordan: According to the Bible, the river which the 
Israelites crossed to enter the Promised Land 


Source B: There Is a Balm in Gilead 


Vocabulary 


Text 


redeemed 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 
Just 
follow 
me down 
to the 
Jordan’s 
stream 
God’s a- 
going to 
trouble 
the water 


Vocabulary 


balm in Gilead: a medicine referenced in the Old 
Testament; used figuratively as a universal cure 


Text 


There is a 
balm in 
Gilead 

To make the 
wounded 
whole 
There is a 
balm in 
Gilead 

To heal the 
sin-sick soul 


Sometimes I 
feel 
discouraged 
And think my 
work’s in vain 
But then the 
Holy Spirit 
Revives my 
soul again 


Don’t ever 
feel 
discouraged 
For Jesus is 
your friend 
And if you 
lack of 
knowledge 
He’ II ne’er 
refuse to lend 


Vocabulary Text 


If you cannot 


preach like 
Peter: the first leader of the early Christian Peter 
Church; one of the 12 apostles of Jesus If you cannot 

pray like Paul 
Paul: traveling teacher of the early Christian You can tell 
gospels throughout the Roman Empire c. 30—50 the love of 
CE Jesus 

And say,_"He 

died for all". 


Source C: Go Down Moses 


Vocabulary Text 


When Israel was in Egypt’s land 
Let my people go 

Oppressed so hard they could not 
stand 

Let my people go 


Go down Moses, 

Way down in Egypt land; 
Tell ol’ Pharaoh, 

Let my people go 


Vocabulary Text 


Thus spoke the Lord, bold Moses 
said, 

Let my people go 

If not I’ smite your first-born dead 
Let my people go 


smite (v): to strike 
forcefully 


No more shall they in bondage toil, 


Let them come out with Egypt’s 
spoil 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What is the overt message of this song? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What is the specific “balm of Gilead” that this song references? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did this song provide hope to those who sang it? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


I have often been utterly astonished, since I came to the north, to find 
persons who could speak of the singing, among slaves, as evidence of their 


contentment and happiness. It is impossible to conceive of a greater 
mistake. Slaves sing most when they are most unhappy. The songs of the 
slave represent the sorrows of his heart; and he is relieved by them, only as 
an aching heart is relieved by its tears.... 


—Frederick Douglass, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, 1845 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What purpose did these songs serve for those who sang them? Give 
specific examples from the lyrics to support your answer. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How were these songs misconstrued by some who heard them? Why 
might they have done this? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
These songs are rich in religious imagery. What conclusions can you 
draw from this? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Listen to the recording of one or more of the songs featured in this 
exercise. Which is more affecting, the music or the lyrics? 


e> John O’Sullivan, “Annexation,” 1845 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Mexican—American War 


Introduction 


Texas won independence from Mexico in 1836, but President Andrew 
Jackson declined to annex it for fear of backlash over admitting another 
Slave state. The annexation of Texas was a major issue in the 1844 
presidential campaign between Whig candidate Henry Clay and Democratic 
candidate James Polk. Journalist and Democrat John O’ Sullivan wrote the 
following essay in 1845 in support of annexation. O’ Sullivan coined the 
term Manifest Destiny as he argued for an inevitable expansion of the 
United States across the North American continent. Texas was annexed to 
the United States in 1845, but disputes over the southern border continued 
and contributed to the outbreak of war between the United States and 
Mexico in 1846. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was his purpose in writing this essay? 


Vocabulary 


providence 
(n): God or 
nature as 
providing 
protection 


impotence 

(n): 
ineffectiveness 
or 
helplessness 


Anglo-Saxon 
(n): in this 
context, a 
person of 


Text 


Texas is now ours. Already, before these words 
are written, her Convention has undoubtedly 
ratified the acceptance, by her Congress, of our 
proffered invitation into the Union; . . . Her star 
and her stripe may already be said to have taken 
their place in the glorious blazon of our common 
nationality; and the sweep of our eagle’s wing 
already includes within its circuit the wide extent 
of her fair and fertile land. She is no longer to us 
a mere geographical space—a certain 
combination of coast, plain, mountain, valley, 
forest and stream. She is no longer to us a mere 
country on the map. She comes within the dear 
and sacred designation of Our Country; . . . other 
nations have undertaken to intrude themselves .. . 
in a spirit of hostile interference against us, for 
the avowed object of thwarting our policy and 
hampering our power, limiting our greatness and 
checking the fulfillment of our manifest destiny 
to overspread the continent allotted by 
Providence for the free development of our 


California will, probably, next fall away from the 
loose adhesion which, in such a country as 
Mexico, holds a remote province in a slight 
equivocal kind of dependence on the metropolis. 
Imbecile and distracted, Mexico never can exert 
any real governmental authority over such a 
country. The impotence of the one and the 
distance of the other, must make the relation one 
of virtual independence; unless, by stunting the 
province of all natural growth, and forbidding 
that immigration which can alone develop its 


lish 
Vaeabulary Text 


scen 
capabilities and fulfil the purposes of its creation, 
tyranny may retain a military dominion, which is 
no government in the legitimate sense of the 
term. In the case of California this is now 
impossible. The Anglo-Saxon foot is already on 
its borders. Already the advance guard of the 
irresistible army_of Anglo-Saxon emigration has 


plough and the rifle, and marking its trail with 
schools and colleges, courts and representative 
halls, mills and meeting-houses. A population 
will soon be in actual occupation of California, 
over which it will be idle for Mexico to dream of 
dominion. They will necessarily become 
independent. All this without agency of our 
government, without responsibility of our people 
—in the natural flow of events, the spontaneous 


tendencies and wants of the human race to the 
elemental circumstances in the midst of which 
they find themselves placed. And they will have a 
right to independence—to self-government—to 
the possession of the homes conquered from the 
wildermess by_their own labors and dangers, 
sufferings and sacrifices—a better and a truer 
right than the artificial tide of sovereignty in 
Mexico, a thousand miles distant, inheriting from 
Spain a title good only against those who have 
none better. Their right to independence will be 
the natural right of self-government belonging to 
any community strong enough to maintain it— 
distinct in position, origin and character, and free 
from any mutual obligations of membership of a 
common political body, binding it to others by the 
duty of loyalty and compact of public faith. This 


Vocabulary Text 


will be their title to independence; and by this 
title, there can be no doubt that the population 
now fast streaming down upon California will 
both assert and maintain that independence. 
Whether they will then attach themselves to our 
Union or not, is not to be predicted with any 
certainty. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What reason does O’Sullivan give for annexing Texas?” 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who has thwarted U.S. expansion? Who is in favor of it? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does the author predict that California would leave Mexico next? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was working in favor of California’s secession from Mexico as 
the author wrote this essay? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why would California become independent, according to this line of 
reasoning? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The author stated, “Whether they [California] will then attach 
themselves to our Union or not, is not to be predicted with any 


certainty”. Do you believe the author actually has any doubt about 
California’s future course? Why or why not? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
This essay makes no mention of enslaved African Americans or 


American Indians. Why might the author have left these groups out of 
his argument? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare O’Sullivan’s reasons for California receiving independence 
with Thomas Paine’s arguments for the British colonists to declare 


independence in Common Sense, as you learned in the Thomas Paine, 
Common Sense,_1776 Primary Source. 


e> William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglass on Abolition, 1845— 


1852 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


As the United States expanded in the nineteenth century and the “peculiar 
institution” spread to more territory with the Louisiana Purchase and Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, calls for abolition grew louder. William Lloyd 
Garrison argued for an immediate end to slavery, maintaining that the 
Constitution was an inherently flawed document—a “covenant with 
death”—because it permitted slavery and corrupted the Founding. 
Garrison’s abolitionist newspaper, The Liberator, was first published in 
1831. Garrison’s passionate writing style demanded his readers’ attention 
and helped to push the issue of slavery into the spotlight. An excerpt from 
The Liberator is provided in Source A. 


In Source B, Frederick Douglass speaks to a gathering of abolitionists in 
upstate New York. Born enslaved on a Maryland plantation, Douglass 
experienced the evils of slavery firsthand. He secretly taught himself to read 
and later escaped to New York. Douglass’s prominence grew thanks to his 
eloquence as a writer and speaker. In this speech, made on July 5, 1852, 
Douglass points out that promises of liberty and equality in the Declaration 
of Independence are incomplete so long as the institution of slavery exists. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote these documents? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience for each document? 


Exercise: 
Problem: What did the two speakers have in common? 


Source A: William Lloyd Garrison, “The American Union.” The Liberator, 
January 10, 1845 


Vocabulary Text 


Tyrants of the old world! contemners of the rights 
of man! disbelievers in human freedom and 
equality! enemies of mankind! console not 
yourselves with the delusion, that Republicanism 
and the American Union are synonymous terms— 
or that the downfall of the latter will be the 
extinction of the former, and, consequently, a proof 
of the incapacity of the people for self- 
government, and a confirmation of your own 
despotic claims! ... 


contemner 
(n): someone 
who commits 
something 
contemptable 


Tyrants! know that the rights of man are inherent 
and unalienable, and therefore, not to be forfeited 
democratic. Let the American Union perish; let 
these allied States be torn with faction, or drenched 
in blood;... 


Vocabulary 


immolation 
(n): sacrifice 


ommniscience 
(n): the state 
of knowing 
everything 


omnipotence 
(n):having 
unlimited 
power 


oligarchy 
(n): a small 


Text 


If nations perish, it is not because of their devotion 
to liberty, but for their disregard of its 
requirements. Man is superior to all political 
compacts, all governmental arrangements, all 
religious institutions. As means to an end, these 
may sometimes be useful, though never 
indispensable; but that end must always be the 
freedom and happiness of man, individual man. It 
can never be true that the public good requires the 
violent sacrifice of any, even the humblest citizen; 
for it is absolutely dependent on his preservation, 
not destruction. To do evil that good may come, is 
equally absurd and criminal. The time for the 
overthrow of any government, the abandonment of 
any alliance, the subversion of any institution is, 
whenever it justifies the immolation of the 
individual to secure the general welfare; for the 
welfare of the many cannot be hostile to the safety 
of the few. In all agreements, in all measures, in all 


redeem the human race, man, as an individual, is to 
be held paramount... 


Tyrants! confident of its overthrow, proclaim not to 
your vassals that the American Union is an 
experiment of Freedom, which, if it fail, will 
forever demonstrate the necessity of whips for the 
backs, and chains for the libs of the people. Know 
that its subversion is essential in the triumph of 
justice, the deliverance of the oppressed, the 
vindication of the brotherhood of the race. It was 
conceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity; and 
its career has been marked by unparalleled 
hypocrisy, by high-handed tyranny, by a bold 
defiance of the omniscience and omnipotence of 


oup o 
Socdpillary 
having 
control of a 
country 


Text 


God. Freedom indignantly disowns it, and calls for 
its extinction; for within its borders are three 
millions of Slaves, whose blood constitutes its 
cement, whose flesh forms a large and flourishing 
branch of its commerce, and who are ranked with 
four-footed beasts and creeping things. To secure 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, it was agreed, first, that the African slave 
trade—till that time, a feeble, isolated colonial 
traffic—should for at least twenty years be 
prosecuted as a national interest under the 
American flag, and protected by the national arm; 
secondly, that a slaveholding oligarchy, created by 
allowing three-fifths of the slave population to be 
represented by their taskmasters, should be 
allowed a permanent seat in Congress; thirdly, that 
the slave system should be secured against internal 
revolt and external invasion, by the united physical 
force of the country; fourthly, that not a foot of 
national territory should be granted, on which the 
panting fugitive from Slavery might stand, and be 
safe from his pursuers—thus making every citizen 
a Slave-hunter and a slave-catcher. To say that this 
"covenant with death" shall not be annulled, that 
this "agreement with hell" shall continue to stand, 
that this "refuge of lies" shall not be swept away, is 
to hurl defiance at the eternal throne, and to give 
the lie to Him who sits thereon. It is an attempt, 
alike monstrous and impracticable, to blend the 
light of heaven with the darkness of the bottomless 
pit, to unite the living with the dead, to associate 
the Son of God with the prince of evil. 


Accursed be the American Union, as a stupendous 
republican imposture! .. . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Henceforth, the watchword of every 
uncompromising abolitionist, of every friend of 
God and liberty, must be, both in a religious and 
political sense—“No union with slaveholders!” 


Source B: Frederick Douglass, “What to the Slave Is the Fourth of 
July?” Speech to Rochester, New York Ladies Anti-Slavery Society, 


July 5, 1852 


Vocabulary 


Text 


This, for the purpose of this celebration, is the 
Fourth of July. It is the birthday of your National 
Independence, and of your political freedom. . . . 
This celebration also marks the beginning of 
another year of your national life; and reminds you 
that the Republic of America is now 76 years old. . 


Your fathers were wise men, and if they did not go 
mad, they became restive under this treatment 
[British policy]/[lack of representation]. They felt 
themselves the victims of grievous wrongs, wholly 
incurable in their colonial capacity. With brave men 
there is always a remedy for oppression. .. . 


Vocabulary 


forbearance 
(n): self- 
control, 
patience 


degenerate 


(adj): 
immoral 


Text 


Citizens, your fathers made good that resolution. 
They succeeded; and to-day you reap the fruits of 
their success. The freedom gained is yours;_and 
anniversary. The 4th of July is the first great fact in 
your nation’s history—the very ringbolt in the 


Pride and patriotism, not less than gratitude, prompt 
you to celebrate and to hold it in perpetual 
remembrance. I have said that the Declaration of 
Independence is the ringbolt to the chain of your 
nation’s destiny; so, indeed, I regard it. The 
principles contained in that instrument are saving 
principles. Stand by those principles, be true to 
them on all occasions, in all places, against all foes, 
and at whatever cost... . 


They were peace men; but they preferred revolution 
to peaceful submission to bondage. They were quiet 
men; but they did not shrink from agitating against 
oppression. They showed forbearance; but that 
they knew its limits. They believed in order; but not 
in the order of tyranny. With them, nothing was 
"settled" that was not right. With them, justice, 
liberty and humanity were "final"; not slavery and 
oppression. You may well cherish the memory of 
such men. They were great in their day and 
generation. Their solid manhood stands out the 
more as we contrast it with these degenerate times. 


Vocabulary Text 


Their statesmanship looked beyond the passing 
moment, and stretched away in strength into the 
distant future. They seized upon eternal principles, 
and set a glorious example in their defense. Mark 
them! 


Fully appreciating the hardship to be encountered . . 
. reverently appealing to heaven to attest their 
sincerity, soundly comprehending the solemn 
responsibility they were about to assume, wisely 
measuring the terrible odds against them, your 
fathers, the fathers of this republic, did... witha 
sublime faith in the great principles of justice and 
freedom, lay deep the comer-stone of the national 
super-structure, which has risen and still rises in 
grandeur around you.... 


I say it with a sad sense of the disparity between us. 
I am not included within the pale of this glorious 
anniversary! Your high independence only reveals 
the immeasurable distance between us. The 
blessings in which you, this day, rejoice, are not 
enjoyed in common. The rich inheritance of justice, 
liberty, prosperity and independence, bequeathed by 
your fathers, is shared by you, not by me. The 
sunlight that brought life and healing to you, has 
brought stripes and death to me. This Fourth July is 
yours, not mine. You may rejoice, / must mourn. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


What, to the American slave, is your 4th of July? I 
answer; a day that reveals to him, more than all 
other days in the year, the gross injustice and 
cruelty to which he is the constant victim. To him, 
your celebration is a sham; your boasted liberty, an 
unholy license; your national greatness, swelling 
vanity; your sounds of rejoicing are empty and 
heartless; your denunciations of tyrants, brass 
fronted impudence; your shouts of liberty and 
equality, hollow mockery; your prayers and hymns, 
your sermons and thanksgivings, with all your 
religious parade and solemnity, are, to him, mere 
bombast, fraud, deception, impiety, and hypocrisy 
—a thin veil to cover up crimes which would 
disgrace a nation of savages. There is not a nation 
on the earth guilty of practices, more shocking and 
bloody, than are the people of these United States, 
at this very_hour. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Fellow-citizens! there is no matter in respect to 
which, the people of the North have allowed 
themselves to be so ruinously imposed upon, as that 
of the pro-slavery character of the Constitution. In 
that instrument I hold there is neither warrant, 
license, nor sanction of the hateful thing; but, 
interpreted as it ought to be interpreted, the 
Constitution is a glorious liberty document. Read 
its preamble, consider its purposes. Is slavery 
among them? Is it at the gate way or is it in the 
temple? It is neither. While I do not intend to argue 
this question on the present occasion, let me ask, if 
it be not somewhat singular that, if the Constitution 


slaveholding, nor slave can anywhere be found in 


Now, take the Constitution according to its plain 
reading, and I defy the presentation of a single pro- 
slavery clause in it. On the other hand it will be 
found to contain principles and purposes, entirely 
hostile to the existence of slavery... . 


Allow me to say, in conclusion, notwithstanding the 
dark picture I have this day_ presented of the state of 
the nation, I do not despair of this country. There 
are forces in operation, which must inevitably work 
the downfall of slavery. 


Vocabulary Text 


"The arm of the Lord is not shortened," and the 
doom of slavery is certain. I, therefore, leave off 
where I began, with hope. While drawing 
encouragement from the Declaration of 
Independence, the great principles it contains, and 
the genius of American Institutions, my spirit is 
also cheered by the obvious tendencies of the age. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Garrison, which is more important: individual rights or 
the American Union? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Garrison, a pacifist, calls for the nonviolent overthrow of government. 
According to Garrison, when should a government be overthrown? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is Garrison referring to with the following phrases: “covenant 
with death,” “agreement with hell,” and “refuge of lies”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Douglass refer to the Fourth of July as the birthday of “your 
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National Independence,” the founding fathers as “your” fathers,” “your 
nation,” and so forth? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Douglass mourn on the Fourth of July? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How are Independence Day festivities a mockery to the American 
slave? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Did Douglass believe the Constitution is a proslavery document? 
Explain your answer. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Was Douglass optimistic or pessimistic about the future of slavery? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize each author’s point of view in one sentence, using your 
own words. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the two authors’ arguments. To what extent do these points 
of view support or oppose each other? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which argument do you find more convincing? Explain. 


e> Debating the Mexican-American War, May 1846 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Mexican—American War 


Introduction 


On May 11, 1846, President James K. Polk sent a special message to 
Congress asking for a declaration of war against Mexico. In his message, 
the president outlined a series of grievances against the Mexican 
government and argued that the Mexicans had started a war by attacking 
U.S. soldiers in southern Texas. Congress declared war two days after the 
message, but the debate continued over the war and the expansion of 
slavery in the West. Congressman Joshua Giddings of Ohio issued a 
scathing reply to Polk two days later and accused the president of starting a 
war of conquest to safeguard slavery. Giddings was not alone in his beliefs; 
many northerners and opponents of slavery especially feared that the 
conflict was an excuse for the expansion of slavery. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who was the speaker in these two documents? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the goal of each speaker in their respective speeches? 


President Polk, War Message to Congress, May 11, 1846 


Vocabulary 


envoy (n): a 
diplomatic 
representative 


Nueces and 
the Del 
Norte: The 
Nueces River 
is the 
southernmost 
river north of 
the Rio 
Grande. The 
Del Norte 
river refers to 
the Rio 
Grande, or 
Rio Grande 
del Norte, as 
it is known in 
Mexico. 


Text 


The strong desire to establish peace with Mexico 
on liberal and honorable terms . . . induced me in 
September last to seek the reopening of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. ... An envoy 
of the United States repaired to Mexico with full 
powers to adjust every existing difference. But 
though present on the Mexican soil by agreement 
between the two Governments, invested with full 
powers, and bearing evidence of the most friendly 
dispositions, his mission has been unavailing. The 
Mexican Government not only refused to receive 
him or listen to his propositions, but after a long- 
continued series of menaces have at last invaded 
our territory and shed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens on our own soil... . 


In my message at the commencement of the 
present session I informed you that upon the 
earnest appeal both of the Congress and 
convention of Texas I had ordered an efficient 
military force to take a position “between the 
Nueces and the Del Norte.” This had become 
necessary to meet a threatened invasion of Texas 
by the Mexican forces, for which extensive 
military preparations had been made. The invasion 
was threatened solely because Texas had 
determined, in accordance with a solemn 
resolution of the Congress of the United States, to 
annex herself to our Union, and under these 
circumstances it was plainly our duty to extend 
our protection over her citizens and soil. 


Vocabulary 


Rio del 
Norte: The 
Rio Grande 
River, which 
forms the 
present-day 
boundary 
between 
Texas and 
Mexico 


Text 


This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and 
remained there until after I had received such 
information from Mexico as rendered it probable, 
if not certain, that the Mexican Government would 
refuse to receive our envoy. 


Meantime Texas, by the final action of our 
Congress, had become an integral part of our 
Union. The Congress of Texas, by its act of 
December 19, 1836, had declared the Rio del 
Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its 
jurisdiction had been extended and exercised 
beyond the Nueces. The country between that 
river and the Del Norte had been represented in 
the Congress and in the convention of Texas, had 
thus taken part in the act of annexation itself, and 
is now included within one of our Congressional 
districts. Our own Congress had, moreover, with 
great unanimity, by the act approved December 
31, 1845, recognized the country beyond the 
Nueces as a part of our territory by including it 
within our own revenue system, and a revenue 
officer to reside within that district has been 
appointed by_and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It became, therefore, of urgent 
necessity to provide for the defense of that portion 
of our country. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Accordingly, on the 13th of January last 
instructions were issued to the general in 
command of these troops to occupy the left bank 
of the Del Norte. This river, which is the 
southwestern boundary of the State of Texas, is an 
exposed frontier. From this quarter invasion was 
threatened; ... 


The Army moved from Corpus Christi on the 11th 
of March, and on the 28th of that month arrived on 
the left bank of the Del Norte opposite to 
Matamoras, where it encamped on a commanding 
position... 


Vocabulary 


dragoon (n): 
a mounted 
soldier who 
also fought 
on foot (as 
opposed to 
cavalry who 
fought mainly 
on horseback) 


Text 


The Mexican forces at Matamoras assumed a 
belligerent attitude, and on the 12th of April 
General Ampudia, then in command, notified 
General Taylor to break up his camp within 
twenty-four hours and to retire beyond the Nueces 
River, and in the event of his failure to comply 
with these demands announced that arms, and 
arms alone, must decide the question. But no open 
act of hostility was committed until the 24th of 
April. On that day General Arista, who had 
succeeded to the command of the Mexican forces, 
communicated to General Taylor that "he 
considered hostilities commenced and should 
prosecute them." A party of dragoons of 63 men 
and officers were on the same day dispatched from 
the American camp up the Rio del Norte, on its 
left bank, to ascertain whether the Mexican troops 
had crossed or were preparing to cross the river, 
troops,_and after a short affair, in which some 16 
were killed and wounded, appear to have been 
surrounded and compelled to surrender.” .. . 


We have tried every effort at reconciliation... But 
now, after reiterated menaces, Mexico has passed 
the boundary of the United States, has invaded our 
territory and shed American blood upon the 
American soil. She has proclaimed that hostilities 
have commenced, and that the two nations are 
now at war. 


Vocabulary Text 


As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts 
to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself, we 


patriotism to vindicate with decision the honor, the 
rights, and the interests of our country. 


Congressman Joshua Giddings, Debate on the Mexican War, House of 
Representatives, Washington, May 13, 1846 


Text 


I apprehend that much blood and much treasure will be expended 
before the people of New Mexico will be compelled to unite with 
slave-holding Texas. Those Mexicans love freedom. They have 
abolished slavery, for which they entertain an unconquerable 
detestation. ... 


But the President says this Mexican country “is now included in one 
of our congressional districts.” These thirty thousand people who, so 
soon as the bill which passed this House yesterday shall receive the 
sanction of the Senate, and shall be approved by the President, will be 
in a state of war with this nation, are to be represented on this floor 
because Texas has on paper attached them to one of her congressional 
districts. ... 


Text 


[regard the message as having been put forth to divert public 
attention from the outrage committed by the President upon our own 


been guilty in ordering our army to invade a country with which we 
are at peace,_and of provoking and bringing on this war. I am led to 
this inevitable conclusion from the fact that he dare not rest his 
justification upon truth. He reminds us of the grievous wrongs 
perpetrated (as he says) by Mexico upon our people in former years . . 
. all for the purpose of justifying himself in sending the army to the 
Rio Grande, and commencing the work of human butchery! .. . 


Sir, no man regards this war as just. We know, the country knows, and 
the civilized world are conscious, that it has resulted from a desire to 
extend and sustain an institution on which the curse of the Almighty 
most visibly rests. Mexico has long since abolished slavery. She has 
purified herself from its crimes and its guilt. That institution is now 
circumscribed on the southwest by Mexico, where the slaves of Texas 
find an asylum. . . . It has therefore become necessary to extend our 
dominions into Mexico in order to render slavery_secure in Texas.... 


This war is waged against an unoffending people, without just or 
adequate cause, for the purposes of conquest; with the design to 
extend slavery; in violation of the Constitution, against the dictates of 
justice, of humanity, the sentiments of the age in which we live, and 
the precepts of the religion we profess. I will lend it no aid, no support 
whatever. I will not bathe my hands in the blood of the people of 
Mexico, nor will I participate in the guilt of those murders which have 
been and which will hereafter be committed by our army there. For 
these reasons I shall vote against the bill under consideration and all 
others calculated to support this war. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was it necessary to station U.S. troops between the Nueces and 
the Del Norte Rivers? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Polk, when did the U.S. troops move from their position? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where had the Congress of Texas set its boundary? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What two reasons does Polk give to justify this boundary from the 
perspective of Texas? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What additional reasons does Polk give to justify this boundary? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What was the immediate cause of this conflict, according to General 

Ampudia’s warning to General Taylor? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Do you think it is clear from this account who fired first? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this passage, how did Mexico start this conflict? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What reasons does Polk give for Congress to declare war? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Giddings accuse President Polk of doing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Giddings think the purpose of this conflict was? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the tone of the two speeches. How does each serve to further 
the author’s message? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
After the Mexican-American War began, Pennsylvania congressmen 
David Wilmot introduced the following rider to a funding bill for the 


war in 1846. Though it passed the House of Representatives, it did not 
pass the Senate: 


Provided that, as an express and fundamental condition to 
the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico, 
by the United States, by virtue of any treaty which may be 


negotiated between them, and to the use by the Executive of 
the moneys therein appropriated, neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude shall ever exist in any part of said 
territory, except for crime, whereof the party shall first be 
duly convicted. —Wilmot Proviso, 1846 


What does this bill assume about the outcome of the war? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Did Wilmot agree with Polk’s or Giddings’s explanation for the war? 
Explain. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Unlike Giddings, Polk never mentions slavery in his address. Why do 


you think the president focused on the issue of national sovereignty 
and security in his speech? 


e> Daniel Webster, “7th of March,” 1850 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in how regional attitudes 
affected federal policy in the period after the Mexican—American War 


Introduction 


Between 1848 and 1855, more than 300,000 people moved to California in 
search of gold. By 1850, California had more than enough people to apply 
for statehood and drafted a constitution that banned slavery. This set off a 
firestorm about the territorial expansion of slavery and the issue threatened 
to divide the union yet again. In this speech, Daniel Webster, a prominent 
senator from Massachusetts, laid the groundwork for what would become 
the Compromise of 1850. Webster’s speech and its primary concession 
would lead to his losing support at home, and Webster later resigned from 
the Senate to become secretary of state. Webster viewed this personal 
sacrifice as worthwhile in the cause for the union. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How might you expect a senator from Massachusetts to approach the 
slavery issue in 1850? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the admission of new states in the West (e.g., California) 


increase the importance of the difference of opinion over slavery 
between North and South? 


Vocabulary 


solicitous 
(adj): 

anxious Or 
concerned 


Text 


Mr President, I wish to speak to-day, not as a 
Massachusetts man, nor as a Northern man, but as 
an American, and a member of the Senate of the 
United States. ... 


I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. 
“Hear me for my cause.” I speak to-day, out of a 
solicitous and anxious heart, for the restoration to 
the country of that quiet and that harmony which 
make the blessings of this Union so rich, and so 
dear to us all... . if I can do any thing, however 
little, for the promotion of these ends, I shall have 
accomplished all that I expect... . 


Desirous of immediate connection with the United 
States, [California’s] Senators were appointed and 
representatives chosen, . . . asking, in behalf of their 
constituents, that it may be admitted into this Union 
as one of the United States. This constitution, Sir, 
contains express prohibition of slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, in the State of California. ... 
This prohibition of slavery, it is said, was inserted 
with entire unanimity. ... 


Now, Sir, upon the general nature and influence of 
slavery there exists a wide difference of opinion 
between the northern portion of this country and the 
southern. It is said on the one side . . . slavery is a 
wrong; that it is founded merely in the right of the 
strongest; .. . These are the sentiments that are 
cherished, and of late with greatly augmented force, 
among the people of the Northern States. .. . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The South, upon the other side, having been 
accustomed to this relation between the two races 
all their lives, from their birth, having been taught, 
in general, to treat the subjects of this bondage with 
care and kindness, and I believe, in general, feeling 
great kindness for them, have not taken the view of 
the subject which I have mentioned. There are 
thousands of religious men, with consciences as 
tender as any of their brethren at the North, who do 
not see the unlawfulness of slavery; and there are 
more thousands, perhaps, that, whatsoever they 
may think of it in its origin, and as a matter 
depending upon natural right, yet take things as 
they are, and, finding slavery to be an established 
relation of the society in which they live, can see no 
way in which, let their opinions on the abstract 
question be what they may, it is in the power of the 
present generation to relieve themselves from this 
relation. ... 


Let us, therefore, consider for a moment what was 
the state of sentiment, North and South, in regard to 
slavery, at the time this Constitution was adopted. A 
remarkable change has taken place since; but what 
did the wise and great men of all parts of the 
country think of slavery then? In what estimation 
did they hold it at the time when this Constitution 
was adopted? . . . that there was then no diversity of 
opinion between the North and the South upon the 
subject of slavery. It will be found that both parts of 


political evil... . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


They thought that slavery could not be continued in 
the country if the importation of slaves were made 


by_the act of the new government. The period of 
twenty years was proposed by some gentleman 
from the North, I think, and many members of the 
Convention from the South opposed it as being too 
long... . The conviction of all men was, that, if the 
importation of slaves ceased, the white race would 
multiply faster than the black race, and that slavery 
would therefore gradually wear out and expire... . 


You observe, Sir, that the term slave, or slavery, is 
not used in the Constitution. The Constitution does 
not require that “fugitive slaves” shall be delivered 
up. It requires that persons held to service in one 
State, and escaping into another, shall be delivered 
up. Mr. Madison opposed the introduction of the 
said that he did not wish to see it recognized by the 
Constitution of the United States of America that 
there could be property in men.... 


Vocabulary 


[Northwest] 
Ordinance 
of 1787: 
legislation 
that set the 
basis for the 
government 
of the 
Northwest 
Territory 
and for the 
admission of 
any part of 
this territory 
into the 
union as a 
state. 
“Northwest” 
referred 
what is 
today the 
American 
mid-west. 


Text 


At the very time when the Convention in 
Philadelphia was framing this Constitution, the 
Congress in New York was framing the Ordinance 
of 1787, for the organization and government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio. They passed that 
Ordinance on the 13th of July, 1787, at New York, 


these questions about the importation of slaves and 
the character of slavery were debated in the 
Convention at Philadelphia. So far as we can now 
learn, there was a perfect concurrence of opinion 
between these two bodies; and it resulted in this 
Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from all the 
territory over which the Congress of the United 
States had jurisdiction, and that was all the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. ... The Ordinance of 1787 
applied to the whole territory over which the 
Congress of the United States had jurisdiction. It 
was adopted two years before the Constitution of 
the United States went into operation; because the 
Ordinance took effect immediately on its passage, 
while the Constitution of the United States, having 
been framed, was to be sent to the States to be 
adopted by their Conventions; and then a 
government was to be organized under it. This 
Ordinance, then, was in operation and force when 
the Constitution was adopted, and the government 
put it in motion, in April, 1789. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Mr. President, three things are quite clear as 
historical truths. One is, that there was an 
expectation that, on the ceasing of the importation 
of slaves from Africa, slavery would begin to run 
out here. That was hoped and expected. Another is, 
that, as far as there was any power in Congress to 
prevent the spread of slavery in the United States, 
that power was executed in the most absolute 
manner, and to the fullest extent. ... 


The vote of every State in the Union was 
unanimous in favor of the Ordinance, with the 
exception of a single individual vote, and that 
individual vote was given by a Northern man. This 
Ordinance prohibiting slavery for ever northwest of 
the Ohio has the hand and seal and every Southern 
member in Congress. 


It was therefore no aggression of the North on the 
South. The other and third clear historical truth is, 
that the Convention meant to leave slavery in the 
State as they found it, entirely under the authority 
and control of the States themselves. . . . 


So far as any motive consistent with honor, justice, 
and general judgment could act, it was the cotton 
interest that gave a new desire to promote slavery, 
to spread it, and to use its labor. I again say that this 
change was produced by causes which must always 
produce life effects. The whole interest of the South 
became connected, more or less, with the extension 
of slavery. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I will allude to other complaints of the South, and 
especially to one which has in my opinion just 
foundation; and that is, that there has been found at 
the North, among individuals and among 
legislators, a disinclination to perform fully their 
constitutional duties in regard to the return of 
persons bound to service who have escaped into the 


member of every Northern legislature is bound by 
oath, like every other officer in the country, to 
support the Constitution of the United States; and 
the article of the Constitution (Art. IV Sect. 2) 
which says to these States that they shall deliver up 
fugitives from service is as binding in honor and 
conscience as any other article. No man fulfills his 
duty in any legislature who sets himself to find 
excuses, evasions, escapes from this constitutional 
obligation. ... 


When it is said that a person escaping into another 
State, and coming therefore within the jurisdiction 
of that State, shall be delivered up, it seems to me 
the impost of the clause is, that the State itself, in 
obedience to the Constitution, shall cause him to be 


entertained that opinion, and I entertain it now. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


Peaceable secession! Peaceable secession! The 
concurrent agreement of all the members of this 
great republic to separate! A voluntary separation, 
with alimony on one side and on the other. Why, 
what would be the result? Where is the line to be 
drawn? What States are to secede? What is to 
remain American? What am I to be? An American 
no longer? Am I to become a sectional man, a local 
man, a Separatist, with no country in common with 
the gentlemen who sit around me here, or who fill 
the other house of Congress? Heaven forbid! Where 
is the flag of the republic to remain? Where is the 
eagle still to tower? or is he to cower, and shrink, 
and fall to the ground? Why, Sir, our ancestors, our 
fathers and our grandfathers, those of them that are 
yet living amongst us with prolonged lives, would 
rebuke and reproach us;_and our children and our 
grandchildren would cry out shame upon us, if we 
of this generation should dishonor these ensigns of 
the power of the government and the harmony of 
that Union which is every day felt among us with so 
much joy and gratitude. 


ensign (n): a 
sign or 
emblem 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the current controversy, what goal does Webster believe is most 
important? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
On what terms did the citizens of California propose joining the 
Union? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the fundamental difference in how slavery was perceived in 
the North and in the South? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
At the time of the writing of the Constitution, how was slavery viewed 
in the North and in the South? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did the Founders include in the Constitution that they believed 
would put slavery on the path to ultimate extinction? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this speech, why was the word “slavery” not used in the 
Constitution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Confederation Congress act, at the time of the framing of 


the Constitution, that further shows how the North and South were of 
one mind on slavery? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What was the root cause of the divergence of opinion over slavery 
between the North and South? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What concession was Webster offering to southerners? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why was Webster willing to support stronger fugitive slave laws? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did Webster view the prospect of secession of the slaveholding 
States into a separate republic? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does this conflict show how economic interests interact with 
fundamental beliefs? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Was Webster acting patriotically by sacrificing his political career in 
the cause to preserve the union? 


e> Fugitive Slave Act, 1850 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was passed as part of a compromise 
between northerners who opposed slavery and its expansion and 
southerners who wanted to protect their slaveholding rights and prevent 
their enslaved workers from escaping to the North. The Fugitive Slave Act 
required northern law enforcement officers and local governments to assist 
slave catchers in returning fugitive slaves to their owners. Tightening up on 
federal enforcement in comparison to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, the 
law provided for increased numbers of fugitive slave commissioners. The 
law denied the runaways the right to a jury trial and the right to testify in 
their own defense. Furthermore, it imposed hefty fines for officials who 
failed to cooperate in the return of runaways and it offered bounties to those 
who captured individuals found to be runaway slaves. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What differences within the United States would make fugitive slaves 
an issue? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why might northerners object to strengthening the law on fugitive 
slaves? 


Vocabulary 


Circuit 
Courts (n): 
intermediate 
federal 
appellate 
courts that 
hear appeals 
from federal 
trial courts 


Text 


Section 3 

... Lhe Circuit Courts of the United States shall 
from time to time enlarge the number of the 
commissioners, with a view to afford reasonable 
facilities to reclaim fugitives from labor, and to the 


Section 4 

And be it further enacted, That the commissioners 
above named shall have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, in their respective circuits and 
districts within the several States, and the judges of 
the Superior Courts of the Territories, severally and 
collectively, in term-time and vacation; shall grant 
certificates to such claimants, upon satisfactory 
proof being made, with authority to take and 
remove such fugitives from service or labor, under 
the restrictions herein contained, to the State or 
Territory from which such persons may_have 
escaped or fled. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Section 5 

And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
all marshals and deputy marshals to obey and 
execute all warrants and precepts issued under the 
provisions of this act, when to them directed; and 
should any marshal or deputy marshal refuse to 
receive such warrant, or other process, when 
tendered, or to use all proper means diligently to 
execute the same, he shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined in the sum of one thousand dollars, to the use 
of such claimant, on the motion of such claimant, by 
the Circuit or District Court for the district of such 
marshal; and after arrest of such fugitive, by such 


custody under the provisions of this act, should such 
fugitive escape, whether with or without the assent 
of such marshal or his deputy, such marshal shall be 
liable, on his official bond, to be prosecuted for the 
benefit of such claimant, for the full value of the 
service or labor of said fugitive in the State, 
Territory, or District whence he escaped... . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Section 6 

... to use such reasonable force and restraint as may 
be necessary, under the circumstances of the case, to 
take and remove such fugitive person back to the 
State or Territory whence he or she may have 
escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or hearing under 
this act shall the testimony of such alleged fugitive 
be admitted in evidence; and the certificates in this 
and the first [fourth] section mentioned, shall be 
conclusive of the right of the person or persons in 
whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive to the 
State or Territory from which he escaped, and shall 
prevent all molestation of such person or persons by 
any process issued by any court, judge, magistrate, 
or other person whomsoever. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Section 7 

... Any person who shall knowingly and willingly 
obstruct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, or any person or persons lawfully 
assisting him, her, or them, from arresting such a 
fugitive from service or labor, either with or without 
process as aforesaid, or shall rescue, or attempt to 
rescue, such fugitive from service or labor, from the 
custody of such claimant, his or her agent or 
attorney, or other person or persons lawfully 
assisting as aforesaid, when so arrested, pursuant to 
the authority herein given and declared; or shall aid, 
abet, or assist such person so owing service or labor 
as aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to escape from 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, or other person 
or persons legally authorized as aforesaid; or shall 
harbor or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the 
discovery and arrest of such person, after notice or 
knowledge of the fact that such person was a 
fugitive from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, for 
either of said offences, be subject to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, by indictment and 
conviction before the District Court of the United 


civil damages to the party injured by. such illegal 
conduct, the sum of one thousand dollars for each 
fugitive so lost as aforesaid... 


Vocabulary Text 


Section 8 

... The marshals, their deputies, and the clerks of 
the said District and Territorial Courts, shall be paid, 
for their services . . . shall be entitled to a fee of ten 
dollars in full for his services in each case, upon the 
delivery of the said certificate to the claimant, his 
agent or attorney;_or a fee of five dollars in cases 
where the proof shall not, in the opinion of such 
commissioner, warrant such certificate and delivery 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The act empowered the U.S. Circuit Courts for what purpose? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the commissioners given the power to do by Section 4? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the legal consequences that federal marshals face if they 
refuse to enforce the Fugitive Slave Act? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
In fugitive slave cases, what type of evidence was excluded from being 
heard in court? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What legal consequences were created for anyone who helped an 
escaped slave in any manner? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How would U.S. commissioners be compensated for their time in 
returning fugitive slaves? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what ways did this act encourage the returning of fugitive slaves? 
Cite specific examples from the text as support. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did this act endanger free blacks, as well as fugitive slaves in the 
North? Cite specific examples from the text. 


e> Sojourner Truth, “Ain’t I a Woman?” 1851 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various reform movements developed and 
expanded from 1800 to 1848 

e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


Born into slavery in New York state, Sojourner Truth escaped in 1826 and 
devoted much of the rest of her life to championing the causes of abolition 
and women’s rights. On May 29, 1851, Truth stood before the crowd at the 
Women’s Rights Convention in Akron, Ohio, and delivered a stirring 
speech. In the months and years that followed, that speech was transcribed 
by several abolitionists. Ultimately, it came to be titled “Ain’t I a Woman.” 
Truth never learned to read and write, which makes her leadership all the 
more remarkable. One of the most famous transcriptions of this speech was 
published in an 1851 edition of the Anti-Slavery Bugle by Reverend Marius 
Robinson, an Ohio abolitionist who had worked with Truth. Another was 
published in an 1863 edition of the Anti-Slavery Standard by Frances Dana 
Gage, an abolitionist and feminist who presided over the convention at 
which Truth spoke. Gage’s transcription accounts for Sojourner Truth’s 
accent: because Truth was enslaved by Dutch settlers in upstate New York, 
she spoke with a Dutch accent. Robinson’s account fails to convey this. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the original audience of Truth’s speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who were Robinson’s and Gage’s intended audiences? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Considering that Gage published her account of Truth’s speech 12 


years after Robinson published his, how might the accounts differ from 
each other? 


Text 


1851 Robinson transcription 
I want to say a few words about this matter. I am a woman’s rights. I 
have as much muscle as any_man, and can do as much work as any 


much too, if I can get it. lam as strong as any man that is now. As for 
intellect, all I can say is, if woman have a pint and man a quart, why 
can’t she have her little pint full? You need not be afraid to give us 
our rights for fear we will take too much, for we can’t take more than 
our pint’ll hold. The poor men seem to be all in confusion, and don’t 
know what to do. Why children, if you have woman’s rights give it to 
her and you will feel better. You will have your own rights, and they 
won’t be so much trouble. 


Text 


L_can’t read, but I can hear. I have heard the bible and have learned 
that Eve caused man to sin. Well if woman upset the world, do give 
her a chance to set it right side up again. The Lady has spoken about 


When Lazarus died, Mary_and Martha came to him with faith and 
love and besought him to raise their brother. And Jesus wept—and 
Lazarus came forth. And how came Jesus into the world? Through 
God who created him and woman who bore him. Man, where is your 
part? But the women are coming up blessed be God and a few of the 
men are coming up with them. But man is in a tight place, the poor 
slave is on him, woman is coming on him, and he is surely between a 
hawk and a buzzard. 


1863 Gage transcription 

“_... Dat man ober dar say dat womin needs to be helped into 

Nobody eber helps me into carriages, or ober mud-puddles, or gibs 
me any best place!” And raising herself to her full height, and her 
voice to a pitch like rolling thunder, she asked, “And ain’t I a woman? 
Look at me! Look at my arm! (and she bared her right arm to the 
shoulder, showing her tremendous muscular power). I have ploughed, 
and planted, and gathered into barns, and no man could head me! And 
ain’t Ia woman? I could work as much and eat as much as a man— 
when I could get it—and bear de lash as well! And ain’t Ia woman? I 
have borne thirteen chilern, and seen ‘em mos’ all sold off to slavery, 
and when I cried out with my mother’s grief, none but Jesus heard 
me! And ain’t 1a woman?” ... 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How would you describe Truth’s manner of speech in Robinson’s 
transcription? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Truth draw on her experiences as an enslaved worker to 
support her argument about women’s rights? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why is it significant that Truth called attention to her illiteracy? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did Truth draw on her religious faith to support her argument 
about women’s rights? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How would you describe Truth’s manner of speech in Gage’s 
transcription? Why do you think Gage altered Truth’s dialect? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


There is a noticeable difference between the dialects used by Truth in 
the transcriptions. How does each activist use dialogue to convey the 
message she or he is trying to assert, and in so doing, what may have 
been lost from Truth’s original message? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


At the time during which Gage published her version of Truth’s 
speech, the Civil War was ongoing and Abraham Lincoln had recently 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. Why might these events have 
motivated Gage to publish the speech? What sort of message might 
Gage have wanted to convey to her audience at that time? 


e> Dame Shirley (Mrs. Clappe), Letters from a Western Pioneer, 1851— 


1852 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Introduction 


In 1849, Louise Amelia Knapp Smith Clappe and her husband Fayette 
boarded a passenger ship and took a five-month voyage from New York to 
San Francisco, by way of South America’s Cape Horn. Clappe was a 
graduate of the Amherst Academy in Massachusetts, and Fayette was a 
physician. Along with many easterners, they had heard about the discovery 
of gold in California and were eager to seek their fortune by mining for 
gold. After making their way to the settlement of Rich Bar in 1851, Clappe 
began to write a series of letters to her sister, Molly, back east. In her 23 
letters, Clappe provided an extraordinarily detailed glimpse of life in the 
mining camps. Throughout her letters, she used the pseudonym of Dame 
Shirley. A couple of years after Clappe wrote her final letter, Clappe’s 
friend Ferdinand C. Ewer published the letters in his journal, The Pioneer. 
With their publication, Clappe’s letters provided a large audience with an 
opportunity to view pioneer life and the Gold Rush through a woman’s 
eyes. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who did Clappe intend to be the audience for these letters? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who became the intended audience for these letters after Ewer had 
them published? 


Vocabulary Text 


From our Log Cabin, INDIAN BAR, November 
25, 1851 

Nothing of importance has happened since I last 
wrote you, except that I have become a mineress, 
that is if the having washed a pan of dirt with my 
own hands, and procured therefrom three dollars 
and twenty-five cents in gold-dust, which I shall 
enclose in this letter, will entitle me to the name. I 


my_fingers, got an awful headache, took cold, and 
lost a valuable breastpin, in this my labor of love. 
After such melancholy self-sacrifice on my part, I 


that it is the last golden handiwork you will ever 
receive from Dame Shirley... . 


Vocabulary 


Xanthippian 
(adj): like 
Xanthippe, 
the strong- 
willed wife 
of Socrates 


coquetry 
(n): 
flirtatious 
behavior 


bloomers 
(n): divided 
women’s 
garments for 
the lower 
body, 
especially 
popular 
among 
women’s 
rights 
activists in 
the early 
1850s 


Text 


How can women, many of whom, I am told, are 
really interesting and intelligent, how can they 
spoil their pretty mouths and ruin their beautiful 
complexions by demanding with Xanthippian 
irreverent mob,_what the gentle creatures are 
pleased to call their “rights”? How can they wish 
to soil the delicate texture of their airy fancies by 
pondering over the wearying stupidities of 
Presidential elections, or the bewildering 
mystifications of rabid metaphysicians? And, 


coquetries of shrinking womanhood as to don 
those horrid bloomers? 


Vocabulary 


Melville: 
writer 
Herman 
Melville 


nymph, 


satyr, naiad, 


grace (n): 
types of 
spirits and 
deities 


Bacchus: 
Roman god 
of the grape 
harvest 


Venus: 
Roman 
goddess of 
love 


Kanaka (n): 


workers 
from the 
Pacific 
Islands 


Text 


From our Log Cabin, INDIAN BAR, March 15, 
1852 

From happiest homes and such luxuriant lands has 
the golden magnet drawn its victims. From those 
palm-girdled isles of the Pacific, which Melville’s 
gifted pen has consecrated to such beautiful 
romance; from Indies, blazing through the dim past 
with funeral pyres, upon whose perfumed flame 
ascended to God the chaste souls of her devoted 
wives; from the grand old woods of classic Greece, 
haunted by nymph and satyr, Naiad and Grace, 
grape-crowned Bacchus and beauty-zoned Venus; 
from the polished heart of artificial Europe; from 
the breezy backwoods of young America; from the 
tropical languor of Asian savannah; from every 
spot shining through the rosy light of beloved old 
fables, or consecrated by lofty deeds of heroism or 
devotion, or shrined in our heart of hearts as the 
sacred home of some great or gifted one —they 
gather to the golden harvest. 


You will hear in the same day, almost at the same 
time, the lofty melody of the Spanish language, the 


musical tongue, is the most useful of them all), the 
silver, changing clearness of the Italian, the harsh 
gangle of the German, the hissing precision of the 


the sleep-inspiring languor of the East Indian. To 
complete the catalogue, there is the native Indian, 
with his guttural vocabulary of twenty words! 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Does Clappe’s description of her attempt at panning for gold suggest a 
defiance of feminine stereotypes? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Clappe disapprove of the women’s rights movement? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

To what is Clappe referring to when describing a “golden magnet” and 

a “golden harvest?” 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

How would you characterize Clappe’s observations of the ethnic 


diversity in California? Does she view that diversity in a positive or 
negative light? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


These letters were written several years after the Seneca Falls 
Convention of 1848 [see the The Women’s Movement and the Seneca 
Falls Convention Lesson in Chapter 6]. In what ways might these 
letters support the Declaration of Sentiments adopted by the 
convention? In what ways might these letters hinder the efforts of the 
convention? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


There is some speculation that Clappe may have known she would be 
writing to a larger audience when she first penned her letters. Do you 
believe there is language in the provided passages that suggests she 
had intended to share her observations with the American public? 
Does Clappe’s decision to write under the pseudonym of Dame Shirley 
suggest she may have intended to reach a larger audience? 


eo Frank Lecouvreur, <i>From East Prussia to the Golden Gate</i>, 1851— 


1871 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of immigration from various parts of the world on 
American culture from 1844 to 1877 


Introduction 


In 1851, Frank Lecouvreur, a 21-year-old native of East Prussia (present- 
day Germany), left his friends and family behind and immigrated to San 
Francisco. Lecouvreur spent three months crossing the Atlantic in a 
passenger ship. After spending some time in Valparaiso, Chile, he had to 
endure another two-month voyage before finally arriving at his destination. 
Having arrived in California not long after the start of the Gold Rush, 
Lecouvreur headed to the countryside and took up a career as a gold miner 
before he ultimately found success as a county surveyor in Los Angeles. All 
the while, he sent detailed letters to his parents, in which he reflected on his 
nearly year-long voyage; the drastic cultural, social, economic, and 
geographic differences between Prussia and California; his fascination with 
the American work ethic and freedom of the press; and the hardships he 
faced as a miner. Five years after Lecouvreur passed away in 1901, his 
widow, Josephine, whom he had married in 1877, edited nearly 300 pages 
of his letters and had them translated from German to English by Julius 
Behnke, a professor of modern languages at Occidental College. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who did Lecouvreur intend to be the audience for these letters? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who became the intended audience for these letters after Lecouvreur 
died? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


*Here the 
translator of 
these letters 
included the 
following 
note: 

* And this 
from a youth 
of twenty! 
What a lesson 
for the 
multitudes of 


foreigners who 


land on these 
shores and, 
having found 
the individual 
liberty_which 
was denied 
them in their 
Own native 
principality, 
abuse the 
government 
which protects 
them from 
personal harm, 
be it of a 
religious or 
political 
nature,— 
Translator 


Text 


LETTER NO. VII, San Francisco, Jan. 29th, 
1852 

... the long piers grow shorter in places, as the 
so-called water front extends further and further 
into the bay. When one considers that the wage 
scale at the time of the construction of these 
enormous wharves demanded no less than six or 
eight dollars for the common day laborer, while 
carpenters, for instance, received from ten to 
twelve dollars a day, a faint estimate of the 
original cost may be obtained. It is well indeed to 
marvel at the great spirit which conceived and 
executed the plans for this unique American 
undertaking; it fills one with a degree of respect, 
which no other nation in the wide world can 
command. * 


Vocabulary 


Text 


May 6th to 15th, 1852 

The mines are not any longer what they have 
been, even as late as a year ago, and with all my 
heart do I pity those poor fellows who come here 
with the illusion that they can make a fortune in a 
short time, and that with little work, too. They 
look exceedingly blue when they see the daily 
increasing pile of rocks, and us at work about 
them, with the perspiration streaming down 
under a burning sun, and that to make only poor 
wages, which often stand in no comparison with 
the amount of work done... . 


Notwithstanding all this, I am satisfied, more 
than satisfied, with my lot. This free life, so full 
of charm because free, and without the slightest 
restraint, the surrounding country a perfect 
paradise, the work heavy, but in a manner 
voluntary—as one day’s labor gives me enough 
to satisfy my wants for a whole week—this same 
free life refreshes me physically and mentally! 
more cheerful, and if this is to continue I shall 
within a year be as healthy a man as there is in 
God’s world! 


Vocabulary 


*Here the 
translator of 
these letters 
included the 
following 
note: 

*And, bless 
his soul, he 
succeeded!— 
Translator 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Text 


January 24th, 1853 

When I left Hamburg, I had made up my mind to 
devote five years of my life towards 
accomplishing the purpose which led me to the 
New World, and which consists in: Making 
money enough so that at the expiration of the 
time set I should be enabled to found my own 
home with a good and thrifty wife at my side, 
and that, with such an occupation as would suit 
me, I might live in ease and some comfort. * One 
year has gone by_and I have reason to hope that it 
was the worst of the five, and, while it has not 
brought me nearer to the goal, it has made me 
familiar with the field of operations. I have 
learned to distinguish my friends from my 
enemies and it has taught me hundreds of other 
things which were necessary for me to learn; and 
thus it has benefited me, and, best of all, 1am 
convinced that I have deceived myself in my 
hopes and expectations. 


Comprehension Questions 


Why might Behnke have found it necessary to comment on 
Lecouvreur’s patriotism toward his new country? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What is Lecouvreur’s opinion about the wharves constructed along 
San Francisco’s waterfront? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What sorts of hardships did Lecouvreur and the other gold miners 
face? Why did he remain optimistic despite those hardships? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might the translator have decided to comment on Lecouvreur’s 
success? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Having spent a year in California, was Lecouvreur optimistic about his 
future? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might Josephine Lecouvreur, Julius Behnke, and others have 


found it necessary to share Frank Lecouvreur’s letters with the public 
half a century after he had penned them? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


By occasionally commenting on Lecouvreur’s letters, is Behnke 
rewriting Lecouvreur’s narrative to articulate a different set of ideals? 
For instance, would Lecouvreur necessarily have agreed with Behnke’s 
assertion about the immigrants who “abuse our government?” 


eo Henry David Thoreau, “Slavery in Massachusetts,” 1854 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why a new national culture developed from 1800 to 
1848 


Introduction 


After escaping from slavery in Richmond, Anthony Burns stowed away on 
a ship to Boston, where he attempted to start a new life as an employee at a 
clothing store. However, Burns’s freedom was short-lived because his 
owner, Charles Suttle, learned of his location and demanded his return 
under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. Although Burns’s lawyers did their 
best to prove that the law was unconstitutional, Judge Edward Greely 
Loring ruled that Burns was to be returned to his owner. On July 4, 1854, 
about a month after Loring had issued his verdict, the transcendentalist 
author Henry David Thoreau delivered a powerful speech to a crowd of 
abolitionists in Framingham, Massachusetts. In the weeks that followed, 
Thoreau converted his speech into an essay, which he titled “Slavery in 
Massachusetts.” Within a year of his return to Richmond, Burns was 
purchased by funds raised by a black church in Boston and he achieved 
freedom. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience of Thoreau’s speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience of Thoreau’s essay? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why would Thoreau have found it important to share his sentiments 
regarding slavery with a larger audience? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Much has been said about American slavery, but I 
think that we do not even yet realize what slavery 
make mankind into sausages, I have no doubt that 
most of the members would smile at my, 
proposition, and if any believed me to be in 


something much worse than Congress had ever 
done. But if any of them will tell me that to make 
aman into a sausage would be much worse- 
would be any_worse- than to make him into a 
slave- than it was to enact the Fugitive Slave Law- 
I will accuse him of foolishness, of intellectual 
incapacity, of making a distinction without a 
difference. The one is just as sensible a 
proposition as the other. .. . 


Vocabulary 


pernicious 
(adj): evil 


preeminently 
(adv): 
primarily 


Text 


I believe that in this country the press exerts a 
greater and a more pernicious influence than the 
church did in its worst period. We are not a 
religious people, but we are a nation of politicians. 
We do not care for the Bible, but we do care for 
the newspaper. At any meeting of politicians- like 
that at Concord the other evening, for instance- 
how impertinent it would be to quote from the 
from the Constitution! The newspaper is a Bible 
which we read every morning and every 
afternoon, standing and sitting, riding and 
walking. It is a Bible which every man carries in 
his pocket, which lies on every table and counter, 
and which the mail, and thousands of 
missionaries, are continually dispersing. It is, in 
short, the only book which America has printed 
and which America reads. So wide is its influence. 
The editor is a preacher whom you voluntarily 
support. Your tax is commonly one cent daily, and 
it costs nothing for pew hire... . 


Covered with disgrace, the State has sat down 
coolly to try for their lives and liberties the men 
who attempted to do its duty for it. And this is 
called justice! They who have shown that they can 
behave particularly well may perchance be put 
under bonds for their good behavior. ‘They whom 
the inhabitants of the State, preeminently 
innocent. While the Governor, and the Mayor, and 
countless officers of the Commonwealth are at 


Vocabulary Text 


Only they are guiltless who commit the crime of 
contempt of such a court. It behooves every man 
to see that his influence is on the side of justice, 
and let the courts make their own characters. My 
sympathies in this case are wholly with the 
accused, and wholly against their accusers and 
judges. Justice is sweet and musical; but injustice 
is harsh and discordant. The judge still sits 
grinding at his organ, but it yields no music, and 
we hear only the sound of the handle. He believes 
that all the music resides in the handle, and the 
crowd toss him their coppers the same as before. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Thoreau use an absurd hypothetical scenario to prove his 
point about the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Thoreau compare the newspaper with the Bible, and how 
does this comparison tie in to his argument about slavery? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is Thoreau’s opinion of the judicial system in Massachusetts? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Thoreau compare the judge to an organ grinder? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


As a transcendentalist writer, Thoreau argued that human beings are 
innately good, that they must use subjective intuition to make sense of 
the world, and that immersion in and respect for the natural 
environment is of tremendous importance. In what excerpts from this 
essay does Thoreau draw on the transcendentalist philosophy to protest 
the institution of slavery? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


How does Thoreau use metaphors to illustrate his argument against 
slavery and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850? 


e> Walt Whitman, <i>Leaves of Grass</i>, 1855 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why a new national culture developed from 1800 to 
1848 

e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


In 1855, Walt Whitman published 12 poems in a collection entitled Leaves 
of Grass. These poems touched on a variety of themes central to the 
transcendentalist movement. In his poems, Whitman revealed himself as a 
champion of the individual and of the working classes as he celebrated the 
achievements of ordinary men and women in a rapidly industrializing 
nation. He also demonstrated a respect for the natural environment as he 
marveled at the beauty inherent in the various American landscapes he 
frequented. Throughout his work, Whitman departed from traditional poetic 
techniques and used free verse, which gave his poetry a tone that was less 
rhythmic and more conversational than traditional poems. Some of 
Whitman’s readers viewed his book as highly controversial because his 
poems addressed issues of sexuality and criticized the institution of slavery. 
Nevertheless, Whitman succeeded in winning over a number of American 
readers, including the prominent transcendentalist writer Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Whitman went on to publish several more editions of his 
anthology that included new poems that touched on a variety of subjects, 
including the Civil War. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience of this anthology? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which transcendentalist principles does Whitman try to convey to his 
audience? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why was Whitman’s work considered both controversial and 
groundbreaking at the time he wrote it? 


Vocabulary Text 
“One’s-Self I Sing” 


One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En- 


Masse. 
en masse (adv): 
all together Of physiology from top to toe I sing; 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is 
physiognomy worthy for the Muse, 
(n): facial I say the Form complete is worthier far, 
features The Female equally with the Male I sing, 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 
Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the 
laws divine, 

The Modern Man I sing. 


Vocabulary 


blithe (adj): 
cheerful 


Text 


“TI Hear America Singing” 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it 
should be 

blithe and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his 
plank and beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for 
work, or leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his 
boat, 

the deckhand singing on the steamboat deck, 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, 
the hatter singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s .. . 
The delicious singing of the mother, or of the 
young wife 

at work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to 
none else, 

The day what belongs to the day—at night the 
party of 

young fellows, robust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong 
melodious songs. 


Vocabulary 


loafe [loaf] (v): 


to remain idle 


abeyance (n): 
State of 
suspension 


hazard (n): 
chance 


Text 
“Song of Myself” 1 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good 
belongs to you. 


I loafe and invite my soul, 
I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of 
summer grass. 


My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d 
from this soil, this air, 

Born here of parents born here from parents the 
same, and their parents the same, 

I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health 
begin, 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


Creeds and schools in abeyance, 

Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, 
but never forgotten, 

I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at 
every hazard, 

Nature without check with original energy. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 
“Song of Myself” 10 


... The runaway slave came to my house and 
stopt outside, 

I heard his motions crackling the twigs of the 
woodpile, 

Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I 
saw him limpsy_and weak, 

And went where he sat on a log and led him in 


gall (n): sore and assured him, 

And brought water and fill’d a tub for his 
fire-lock (n): sweated body and bruis’d feet, 
gun And gave him a room that enter’d from my 


own, and gave him some coarse clean clothes, 
And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes 
and his awkwardness, 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of 
his neck and ankles; 

He staid with me a week before he was 
recuperated and pass’d north, 

I had him sit next me at table, my fire-lock 
lean’d in the corner. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Whitman wrote this poem as an introduction to the 1867 version of 


Leaves of Grass. How does Whitman set the tone for the poems that 
will follow? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which statements in this poem would have been considered 
controversial in the mid-nineteenth century? How are those statements 
reflective of transcendentalist ideologies? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Whitman convey the changes and growth that occurred 


during the nineteenth century? Which classes or groups of people 
contributed to these changes? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Whitman draw connections among himself, his readers, and 
nature? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Whitman’s account of the runaway slave is fictitious. Why does he tell 
the story from his own perspective? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In telling the story of the runaway slave, how does Whitman reveal his 
opinions about the institution of slavery? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Whitman frequently uses the verb “sing” throughout Leaves of Grass. 
What do you suppose is the meaning of this word, according to 
Whitman? In what ways do Whitman and the people he depicts “sing 
throughout the anthology? 
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Exercise: 


Problem: 


Evaluate the extent to which Whitman’s poetry addresses issues that 
were of importance to transcendentalists in the nineteenth century. 


e> Art Analysis: Hudson River School Landscape Paintings, 1836-1868 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why a new national culture developed from 1800 to 
1848 


Introduction 


Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, Romanticism had a 
profound influence on music, literature, and art. Romanticism recognized 
the significance of emotions, the individual, and nature, and it sought to 
establish links among them. Romantic artists recognized that in painting 
landscapes, they could convey their feelings regarding a variety of issues, 
including the fragility of the natural landscape, the encroachment of 
industry and technology, and the future of the American people. Perhaps the 
most celebrated group of landscape painters to emerge during the Romantic 
era was the Hudson River School. This group, which included artists 
Thomas Cole, Samuel Colman, James McDougal Hart, and Frederic Edwin 
Church, was based in New York City but ventured up the Hudson Valley 
and painted the breathtaking scenery they encountered along the way. Other 
members of this school, such as Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran, 
journeyed westward and visited mountainous regions, including the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. Their work is sometimes classified in a 
separate school known as the Rocky Mountain School. Unlike previous 
generations of American artists who copied the artistic subjects of English 
and Italian art by painting scenes of Europe, the Hudson River School and 
Rocky Mountain School painted American subjects. These American artists 
made a radical break from the traditional path of going to study in England 
or Italy. Thomas Cole, who is considered the founder of the Hudson River 
School, summed up his feelings about the importance of landscape painting 
in his “Essay on American Scenery,” a portion of which is provided here. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why did the Hudson River School and Rocky Mountain School artists 
believe it was important to paint American landscapes? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What are some of the ideologies of Romanticism that nineteenth- 
century landscape paintings convey? 


Thomas Cole, The Oxbow (View from Mount Holyoke, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, after a Thunderstorm), 1836. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Refer to the provided image. How does Cole create a division 


between wilderness and civilization? What does this division imply 
about the future of the rural landscape in the United States? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Refer to the provided image. In the center foreground of the 
painting, Cole depicted himself staring at the viewer. Why do you 
suppose Cole made himself so difficult to perceive, and what might his 
self-portrait tell us about the interaction between Americans and the 
natural environment? 


James McDougal Hart, The Old Homestead, 1862. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Refer to the provided image. Hart painted this peaceful 
pastoral scene in 1862. What is significant about the year in which this 
was painted? Why might Hart have chosen not to allude to current 
events in his work? 


Samuel Colman, Storm King on the Hudson, 1866. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) In the provided image, how does Colman create a division 
between wilderness and industry that is reminiscent of the division in 
Cole’s painting ([link])? How does this contrast differ from the one 
present in Cole’s work? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Refer to the provided image. What do Colman’s depictions of 


Storm King (the mountain in the center) and the Hudson River suggest 
about the collision between nature and technology? 


Albert Bierstadt, Among the Sierra Nevada Mountains, California, 
1868. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Refer to the provided image. In his painting of the Sierra 
Nevada, Bierstadt presents a landscape that is impossibly beautiful. 
Why do you think Bierstadt painted the mountains to appear taller and 
more imposing than they are in actuality? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Refer to the provided image. What do the presence of wildlife 
and the absence of humans in the painting suggest about the state of 
nature in the American West in the mid-nineteenth century? 


Thomas Cole, “Essay on American Scenery,” American Monthly 
Magazine, January 1836 


Whether he [an American] beholds the Hudson mingling waters 
with the Atlantic—explores the central wilds of this vast 
continent, or stands on the margin of the distant Oregon [a 
disputed region in the Pacific Northwest], he is still in the midst 
of American scenery—it is his own land; its beauty, its 
magnificence, its sublimity [ability to inspire awe]—all are his; 
and how undeserving of such a birthright, if he can turn towards 
it an unobserving eye, an unaffected heart! . . . 


In this age, when a meagre utilitarianism seems ready to absorb 
every feeling and sentiment, and what is sometimes called 
improvement in its march makes us fear that the bright and 
tender flowers of the Imagination shall all be crushed beneath its 
iron tramp, it would be well to cultivate the oasis that yet remains 


to us, and thus preserve the germs of a future and a purer system. 
And now, when the sway of fashion is extending widely over 
society—poisoning the healthful streams of true refinement, and 
turning men from the love of simplicity and beauty to a senseless 
idolatry of their own follies—to lead them gently into the 
pleasant paths of Taste would be an object worthy of the highest 
efforts of genius and benevolence [generosity]. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In the first excerpt, how does Cole characterize the relationship 
between an American and the landscape? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In the second excerpt, what does Cole perceive as the obligation of 
Americans in consideration of the scenery that surrounds them? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Write a thesis statement for an essay that analyzes the ways in which 


these paintings address ideologies relating to the movement of 
Romanticism. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Write a thesis statement for an essay that analyzes the ways in which 
these paintings address the rapid industrialization of the nineteenth 
century and the doctrine of Manifest Destiny. 


e> Lincoln-Douglass Debates, 1858 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how regional differences related to slavery caused tension in 
the years leading up to the Civil War 


Introduction 


In 1858, Abraham Lincoln challenged Stephen A. Douglas for Douglas’s 
seat in the U.S. Senate. The two men engaged in seven open-air debates that 
garnered national attention. Douglas and Lincoln differed in their support of 
the popular sovereignty doctrine, recently called into question in the 1857 
Supreme Court decision of Dred Scott v. Sandford. In the Springfield 
speech, Lincoln famously stated, “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand” and pointed out the flaws in the popular sovereignty doctrine, which 
had allowed for the inhabitants of a territory to decide by majority vote 
whether slavery would be permitted there. In his reply two months later, 
Douglas explained his views on popular sovereignty in what would become 
known as the Freeport Doctrine. Despite the recent Dred Scott decision, 
Douglas held that the people of the territories had the right to decide for 
themselves, via the ballot, whether slavery should be permitted in the 
territory. Though Lincoln lost the election to Douglas, their debates brought 
Lincoln national attention and ultimately damaged Douglas’s career. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who wrote these documents and what was their relationship to each 
other? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Both authors were reacting to the Supreme Court’s decision in Dred 
Scot v. Sandford. Why was this decision controversial? 


Source A: Abraham Lincoln — Springfield, Illinois, speech, June 16, 
1858 


Text 


“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall 
—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one 
thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 


belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; ... 


Let any one who doubts, carefully contemplate that now almost 
complete legal combination—piece of machinery, so to speak— 
compounded of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred Scott decision. 
Let him consider not only what work the machinery is adapted to do, 
and how well adapted; but also, let him study the history of its 
construction... 


Text 


The notable argument of “squatter sovereignty,” otherwise called 
“sacred right of self-government” . . .. was so perverted in this 
attempted use of it as to amount to just this: That if any one man 
choose to enslave another, no third man shall be allowed to object. 
That argument was incorporated into the Nebraska bill itself, in the 
language which follows: “It being the true intent and meaning of this 
act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or state, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” .. . 


“But,” said opposition members, “let us amend the bill so as to 
expressly declare that the people of the Territory may exclude 
slavery.” “Not we,” said the friends of the measure;_and down they 
voted the amendment. ... 


The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection with 


Senator Douglas’s “care not” policy, constitute the piece of 
machinery, in its present state of advancement. .. . 


First, that no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no 
descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the 
sense of that term as used in the Constitution of the United States. 
This point is made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible 
event, of the benefit of that provision of the United States 
Constitution, which declares that “The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 


Text 


Secondly, that “subject to the Constitution of the United States,” 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can exclude slavery 
from any United States Territory. This point is made in order that 
individual men may fill up the territories with slaves, without danger 
of losing them as property, and thus to enhance the chances of 
permanency to the institution through all the future. 


will not decide, but will leave to be decided by the courts of any slave 
State the negro may _be forced into by the master... . 


It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska Bill, the people of a 
State as well as Territory, were to be left “perfectly free,” “subject 
only to the Constitution.” Why mention a State? They were legislating 
for territories, and not for or about States. Certainly the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United 
States; but why is mention of this lugged into this merely territorial 
law? Why are the people of a territory and the people of a state 
therein Jumped together, and their relation to the Constitution therein 
treated as being precisely the same? 


While the opinion of the Court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred 
Scott case, and the separate opinions of all the concurring Judges, 
expressly declare that the Constitution of the United States neither 
permits Congress nor a Territorial legislature to exclude slavery from 
any United States territory, they_all omit to declare whether or not the 


Text 


Put that and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme Court 
decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United States does not 
permit a state to exclude slavery from its limits. And this may 
especially be expected if the doctrine of “care not whether slavery be 
voted down or voted up,” shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently 
to give promise that such a decision can be maintained when made. 


Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in 


political dynasty shall be met and overthrown. 


Source B: Stephen Douglas — Reply to Abraham Lincoln at the 
Freeport debate, August 27, 1858 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


propound 
(v): to put 
forward or 
pose 


Text 


The next question propounded to me by Mr. 
Lincoln is, can the people of a Territory in any 
lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of the 
United States, exclude slavery from their limits prior 
to the formation of a State Constitution? I answer 
emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a 
hundred times from every stump in Illinois, that in 
means, exclude slavery from their limits prior to the 
formation of a State Constitution. Mr. Lincoln knew 
that I had answered that question over and over 
again.... 


It matters not what way the Supreme Court may 
hereafter decide as to the abstract question whether 
slavery may or may not go into a Territory under the 
Constitution, the people have the lawful means to 
introduce it or exclude it as they please, for the 
reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour 
anywhere, unless it is supported by local police 
regulations. (Right, right.) Those police regulations 
can only be established by the local legislature, and 
if the people are opposed to slavery they will elect 
representatives to that body who will by unfriendly 
legislation effectually prevent the introduction of it 
into their midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, 
their legislation will favor its extension. Hence, no 
matter what the decision of the Supreme Court may 
be on that abstract question, still the right of the 
people to make a slave Territory or a free Territory is 
perfect and complete under the Nebraska bill. I hope 
Mr. Lincoln deems my answer satisfactory on that 
point.... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The Nebraska bill provided that the legislative 
power, and authority of the said Territory, should 
extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the organic act and the Constitution 
of the United States. It did not make any exception 
as to slavery, but gave all the power that it was 
possible for Congress to give, without violating the 
Constitution to the Territorial Legislature, with no 
exception or limitation on the subject of slavery at 
all. The language of that bill which I have quoted, 
gave the full power and the full authority over the 
subject of slavery, affirmatively and negatively, to 
introduce it or exclude it, so far as the Constitution 
of the United States would permit... . 


that whenever it becomes necessary, in our growth 
and progress, to acquire more territory, that I am in 
favor of it, without reference to the question of 

slavery, and when we have acquired it, | will leave 


slave or free territory,_as they_prefer. ... 


I want to know of Mr. Lincoln whether he will vote 
for the admission of another slave State. 


Vocabulary 


dissolution 
(n): the 
conclusion 
or shutting 
down of 
something 


Text 


He tells you the Union cannot exist unless the States 
are all free or all slave; he tells you that he is 
opposed to making them all slave, and hence he is 
for making them all free, in order that the Union may 
exist; and yet he will not say that he will not vote 
against another slave State, knowing that the Union 
must be dissolved if he votes for it. | ask you if that 
is fair dealing? ... Show me that it is my duty in 
order to save the Union to do a particular act, and I 
will do it if the Constitution does not prohibit it. 
(Applause.) I am not for the dissolution of the Union 
under any circumstances. (Renewed applause.) I will 
pursue no course of conduct that will give just cause 
for the dissolution of the Union. The hope of the 
friends of freedom throughout the world rests upon 
the perpetuity of this Union. The down-trodden and 
oppressed people who are suffering under European 
despotism all look with hope and anxiety to the 
American Union as the only resting place and 
permanent home of freedom and self-government. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Lincoln see as the inevitable result of the slavery issue? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What two events have combined to change the paradigm when it 
comes to slavery in the United States? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Lincoln make a case that the “sacred right of self- 
government” argument is hypocritical? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what way does the Dred Scot decision change the relationship 
between enslaved persons and the U.S. Constitution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Lincoln point out concern over the Dred Scot decision’s 
blurring of the authority of a state with that of a territory? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Lincoln fear from a future Supreme Court case that builds 
on the Dred Scott precedent? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
When does Douglas believe the people of a territory can choose to 
eliminate slavery within their borders? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why does Douglas feel any Supreme Court decision is irrelevant to the 
reality of slavery in any particular territory? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Douglas claim the Kansas-Nebraska Act says about the 
right of the people of territories to vote on the issue of slavery? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How should the slavery issue be decided in future U.S. territories, 
according to Douglas? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why does Douglas claim Lincoln is being inconsistent when he says 
the nation must be all slave or all free? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Summarize each author’s point of view in one sentence, using your 
own words. 


a. Author A: Stephen Douglas 
b. Author B: Abraham Lincoln 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Select the sentence from each source that best demonstrates the 
author’s point of view. 


a. Author A: Stephen Douglas 
b. Author B: Abraham Lincoln 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the two authors’ arguments. To what extent do these points 
of view support or oppose each other? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Which argument do you find more convincing? Explain how the 
author’s use of evidence led you to this point of view. 


e> South Carolina Secession Debate, 1860 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Describe the effects of Lincoln’s election 


Introduction 


On December 17, 1860, the South Carolina legislature called for a 
convention to discuss whether that state would make the monumental 
decision to secede from the United States, becoming the first state to take 
such action. The convention took place in Columbia, but concerns over a 
smallpox outbreak forced the relocation of the meeting to Charleston, where 
support for secession was strongest. 


Lincoln was a Republican and had spoken about limiting the spread of 
slavery into the territories despite the results of the Dred Scott case, which 
upheld the rights of Americans to own slaves anywhere. Before Lincoln 
was even inaugurated, South Carolina and six other southern states seceded 
from the Union, protecting the institution of slavery and supporting their 
position regarding states’ rights. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who or what was the intended audience of the South Carolina 
Secession Declaration? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why was this document written? Why might the authors have felt the 
need to justify their actions? 


South Carolina Secession Declaration Debate, December 24, 1860 


Vocabulary 


despotism 
(n): . 
oppressive 
absolute 
power and 
authority 
exerted by 
government 


Text 


The one great evil, from which all other evils have 
flowed, is the overthrow of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Government of the United 
States is no longer the Government of 
Confederated Republics, but of a consolidated 
Democracy. It is no longer a free government, but 
a Despotism. It is, in fact, such a Government as 
Great Britain attempted to set over our fathers; 
and which was resisted and defeated by_a seven 
years’ struggle for independence. ... 


Vocabulary 


The General 
Welfare (n): 
part of the 
rationale for 
transforming 
from the 
Articles of 
Confederation 
to the 
proposed 
United States 
Constitution 
located in the 
Preamble. 


consolidated 
(adj): joined 
together into 
one whole 


Text 


The Southern States now stand exactly in the 
Same position towards the Northern States that the 
Colonies did towards Great Britain. The Northern 
States, having the majority in Congress, claim the 
same power of omnipotence in legislation as the 
British Parliament. “The General Welfare,” is 
the only limit to the legislation of either; and the 
majority in Congress, as in the British Parliament, 
are the sole judges of the expediency of the 
legislation this “General Welfare” requires. Thus, 
the Government of the United States has become a 
consolidated Government; and the people of the 
Southern States are compelled to meet the very 
despotism their fathers threw off in the Revolution 
of 1776.... 


The people of the Southern States are not only 
taxed for the benefit of the Northern States, but 
after the taxes are collected, three-fourths of them 
are expended at the North. This cause, with others, 
connected with the operation of the General 
Government, has made the cities of the South 
provincial. Their growth is paralyzed; they are 
mere suburbs of Northern cities. .. . 


Vocabulary 


assent (v): to 
agree to 


concession 
(n): 
something 
granted as a 
right, or 
accepted 
something as 
true, often as 
a result of a 
compromise 


Text 


It cannot be believed, that our ancestors would 
have assented to any union whatever with the 
people of the North, if the feelings and opinions 
now existing amongst them, had existed when the 
Constitution was framed. There was then no Tariff 
- no fanaticism concerning negroes. It was the 
delegates from New England who proposed in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, to the 
delegates from South Carolina and Georgia, that if 
they would agree to give Congress the power of 
regulating commerce by a majority that they 
would support the extension of the African Slave 
Trade for twenty_years. African slavery_existed in 
all the States but one.... 


“You have long lingered in hope over the 
shattered remains of a broken Constitution. 
Compromise after compromise, formed by your 
concessions, has been trampled under foot by 
your Northern confederates. All fraternity of 
feeling between the North and the South is lost, or 
has been converted into hate;.... All we demand 
of other peoples is to be left alone, to work out our 
own high destinies. United together, and we must 
be the most independent, as we are among the 
most important, of the nations of the world.... 
United together, and we must be a great, free and 
prosperous people, whose renown must spread 
throughout the civilized world, and pass down, we 
trust, to the remotest ages. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author of this text, what is the great evil that has 
occurred? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the excerpt, why has consolidation destroyed the original 
understanding of the Framers of the Constitution? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do the authors refer so frequently to the struggle against Great 
Britain? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the author’s argument regarding taxes and how they are spent? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to the excerpt, what was the original understanding of the 


delegates of South Carolina regarding tariffs and the right to own 
slaves? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What inconsistency did the authors try to bring up regarding the 
potential hypocrisy of northern states regarding slavery? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to the excerpt, why has “fraternity of feeling” broken 
down? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the goal of South Carolina once it leaves the Union? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How persuasive are the arguments that leaders from South Carolina 


articulated as justification for secession? Discuss their strengths and 
weaknesses. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The U.S. Constitution contains procedures for admitting new states 
into the Union but does not have provisions for a state to leave. What 
governing principles might be interpreted to support a power to 


secede? What governing principles might be used to argue against a 
power to secede? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The U.S. Declaration of Independence states: “Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, —That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new Government.” When a majority in a 
state believes the national government has become “destructive” and 
wishes to withdraw its consent from that government, what 
constitutional processes are available to address breaches of 
constitutional authority? 


e> Art Analysis: <i>American Progress</i> by John Gast, 1872 


By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of westward expansion from 1844 to 
1877 


Introduction 


George Crofutt, a publisher of a popular series of western travel guides, 
commissioned Brooklyn-based artist John Gast to create “American 
Progress” in 1872. Crofutt reproduced the painting in his guidebooks; 
though the image is rich in detail, most Americans would have seen the 
image at just 12.75 — 16.75 inches. The central female in the image is called 
Columbia. She is carrying a schoolbook in one hand and a string of 
telegraph wire in the other. The image has been interpreted to represent the 
passage of time from left (past) to right (future). Another interpretation is 
that the entire image is a depiction of the present, with the left representing 
the West, and the right representing the East. Columbia is moving West and 
taking the civilization of the East with her, driving off American Indians 
and bison in the process. 


Look carefully at the image to determine how you interpret the painting 
before answering the questions that follow. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Where did Americans encounter this image? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How might the medium in which this image was presented affect its 
message? 


American Progress by John Gast, 1872. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Refer to the provided image. How do each of the following 
change as the viewer moves from left to right? 


a. The figures depicted 
b. The light 


c. Technologies 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Refer to the provided image. Taken as a whole, do you think 
Gast had a positive or negative view of westward settlement? Explain. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) What figures in the provided image might have a different 
view of westward settlement? Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Explain the causes of westward migration present in the 
provided image. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Refer to the provided image. Explain how this image hints at 
cultural cooperation and conflict during westward migration. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Explain how the provided image shows competition for natural 


resources affecting relationships between settlers and with American 
Indians. 


Irish and German Immigration DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will compare and contrast the push and pull factors on the 
substantial numbers of international migrants from Germany and 
Ireland who settled in the United States between 1830 and 1850. 

e Students will practice analyzing primary source documents, grouping 
documents, and writing a thesis statement as essential skills for the 
DBQ essay on the AP Exam. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Primary Source Immigration Activity Student Guide 
Facilitation Notes: 


This activity is designed for groups of five students. The activity works best 
if each student only sees their printed primary source. The students should 
have some background knowledge on the European industrial revolution 
and its impact on urban growth and immigration in the United States. 


This lesson targets the foundational skills of analyzing documents, grouping 
documents, and constructing a thesis as required of the DBQ essay on the 
AP exam. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


a. Distribute Primary Source Immigration Activity Student Guide 
(Handout A) to each student. 

b. Have each student complete the following task: Using your 
background knowledge of the industrial revolution and its impact on 
urban growth and immigration in the United States, imagine the year is 
1850 and you are standing in the middle of the street outside a factory 
in New York City. What and whom do you see? Write a description or 
draw the scene of the street in the box provided. If you illustrate your 
ideas, add dialogue bubbles or words as needed to help convey your 
ideas. (4 min) 


c. Have the students partner with a neighbor and complete the following: 
(3 min) 


i. Share your written description or illustration with your partner. 
Write a brief reflection in the space provided of what your partner 
created. 

ii. With your partner, can you find any similarities between your two 
final products? 


d. Your teacher will have a select number of groups share their 
similarities. (2 min) 


II. Exploration (10 min) 


a. Assign students to groups of five. 

b. Give each student a different primary source and direct them to Task 2: 
Primary Source Exploration. 

c. Allot 10 minutes for this individual exploration. (Do not answer any 
questions until 4 minutes have passed to give the students ample time 
to work through their own confusion.) 

d. After 4 minutes, the teacher can circulate around the room and answer 
document-specific questions. 


III. Application (25 min) 


a. Within each group, each student will share their primary source 
exploration one at a time. 

b. After each of the five students has shared with the group, they should 
work collaboratively to complete Task 3: Application — Identify the 
Pushes and Pulls of Irish and German Immigration chart. 

c. Within each group, have students return to their initial 
drawings/descriptions of a factory scene in 1850 and discuss any 
additional details they could add to convey push-pull factors after 
having analyzed the documents in this lesson. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5 min) 


a. Exit Ticket: On the basis of your completed Task 3: Application — 
Identify the Pushes and Pulls of Irish and German Immigration chart, 
write a thesis statement responding to this prompt: Describe the 
various push-pull factors that contributed to Irish and German 
immigration to the United States between 1840 and 1875. 

b. Each student hands their exit ticket in as they leave the class. 


<i> Dred Scott v. Sandford</i> DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to compare and contrast the arguments regarding 
the spread of slavery, by analyzing primary sources. 
e Students will evaluate arguments in light of constitutional principles. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Handout 
Facilitation Notes: 


If desired, provide each student with an outline map showing U.S. states 
and territories in the period 1830-1850. 


Lesson Materials: 


United States maps showing free states, slave states, and U.S. territories 
during the period from 1830 to 1857. An animated map such as this 
Annenberg Learner interactive United States history map showing how the 
nation expanded one (but one which the teacher can stop and start at 
appropriate points during the discussion) would be useful to display 
throughout the lesson. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


At the conclusion of the lesson, the teacher might read this epilogue to the 
class and ask the students to consider to what extent Dred Scott’s legal fight 
enabled him to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 


Epilogue: 


Mrs. Emerson’s second husband, Dr. Calvin Chaffee, was a staunch 
abolitionist. By 1857, he was a Massachusetts congressman and was 
stunned to learn that his wife owned the famous Dred Scott. Under Missouri 
law, only a citizen of Missouri could emancipate a slave. Therefore, Dr. and 
Mrs. Chaffee transferred ownership of the Scotts to Taylor Blow, the son of 


Scott’s former owner, who himself was opposed to slavery. On May 26, two 
months after the Supreme Court decided that Scott would always be a slave 
with no political rights, Taylor Blow emancipated his slaves, including Dred 
and Harriet Scott and their daughters. Dred Scott worked as a porter [one 
who carries luggage] at a St. Louis hotel, and Harriet took in laundry to 
help support their family. On September 17, 1858, Dred Scott died of 
tuberculosis as a free man. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min, depending on activity) 


Display either a series of wall maps showing the spread of slavery 1830— 
1860, or an animated map that demonstrates westward expansion and slave 
and free states and territories. While referring to the map and pointing out 
the appropriate locations, review Dred Scott’s story by tracing the places 
where he lived during his lifetime. Have students read Introduction: 
Background and Facts of Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857) (Handout A). 


II. Exploration (20—40 min) 


Write the Key Question on the board: To what extent did the Dred Scott v. 
Sandford decision align with the principles espoused in the Founding 
documents of the United States? Keeping this question in view for 
students, have them work in small groups to read the five documents in the 
lesson, discussing and answering the sourcing questions and comprehension 
questions as they go. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 
Working individually or in groups as best suits the teacher’s procedures and 


student needs, have students write a response to the Key Question, citing 
documents to support their opinion. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Conduct an all-class discussion in which students reflect on the impact of 
the case on identity, law, future policy and enforcement, culture, and 


sectionalism. Discussion starter questions might include the following: 


a. How did the debates surrounding the spread of slavery reflect different 
conceptions of such constitutional principles as equality, individual 
rights, property rights, and federalism? 

b. How did these debates express different conceptions of American 
identity? 

c. Historians say that the Court’s decision in Dred Scott v. Sandford, 
rather than settling the issue of slavery for all time, made civil war 
more likely. Why might this be the case? What was the logical next 
step for how slavery would be addressed in further westward 
expansion? 

d. Why did different cultural and economic traditions develop in the 
North and South? 

e. Sometimes students think about these issues simplistically, conceiving 
northerners to be united in virtuous abolitionism and all southerners to 
be evil slaveholders. What did you learn through this lesson that brings 
more complexity to the issue? To what extent are both the North and 
the South guilty of perpetuating the institution of slavery? 

f. To what extent do you find it odd that two of the most influential 
voices on different sides of the expansion of slavery question were 
both from Illinois, a free state? 


John Brown: Hero or Villain? DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to evaluate the impact of John Brown’s approach 
to the abolition of slavery by examining primary sources to determine 
whether he was a hero or a villain. 

e Students will be able to apply elements of the arguments over John 
Brown to modern-day controversies. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: John Brown Background Essay_and Timeline 
e Handout B: Student Document Handout 
e Handout C: DBQ Document Organizer 


Facilitation Notes: 

Use available classroom technology to display a United States map so that 
they are within view throughout the lesson. Also, write the Key Question 
on the board so that it is in view throughout the lesson. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


For additional study, see Paul Finkelman, “John Brown: America’s First 
Terrorist?” Prologue Magazine, 43 no. 1 (2011):16—27. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 
Begin by walking students through Handout A: John Brown Background 


Essay and Timeline and accompanying discussion question. Distribute 
Handout B: Student Document Handout. 


II. Exploration (20—40 min) 


Guided by the Key Question, students analyze the documents alone, with a 
partner, or in small groups, as best suits the teacher’s classroom. 


Key Question: John Brown sought to destroy slavery. In the methods he 
chose to carry out this goal, was he a hero or a villain? 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


Students synthesize the documents by working in small groups to fill in 
Handout C: DBQ Document Organizer and then draft a thesis in 
response to the Key Question. Depending on time available for this lesson, 
the teacher may also require students to develop an outline, and/or a rough 
draft of the essay individually or in small groups. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 
The teacher may assess student work using methods such as: 


a. Peer review of thesis/outline/essay 

b. Reflection on thesis/outline/essay 

c. Self-grading or teacher assessment with DBQ rubric from the College 
Board 


The Election of Lincoln and the Secession of Southern States DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify how the U.S. political system 
developed a regional schism leading up to the Civil War. 

e Students will analyze primary source documents by answering 
comprehension questions to guide them to identify the philosophical 
and political causes of the secession of the southern states. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: 1860 Electoral Map and The President’s Inaugural by. 
Thomas Nast 
e Handout B: Student Handout 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students should work in pairs throughout this lesson. They will collaborate 
in decoding the various documents and coming to conclusions from them. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Students will examine Handout A where they will identify the regional 
schism that defined the 1860 presidential election. The first document will 
define the scope of the division, and the second document will give them 
insight as to how the North and South viewed Abraham Lincoln’s 
inauguration. The teacher should move about the room to confirm that 
students are carefully examining the evidence and coming to the correct 
conclusions. When they are having difficulty, the teacher should coach 
them, pointing out key elements of the documents that need to be 
interpreted. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Students will examine Handout B to see the nature of the political divide 
between the southern slaveholding states and the incoming Republican 


administration of Abraham Lincoln. They will need to read the documents 
and answer the questions to interpret their main ideas. Student pairs should 
discuss each document and collaborate on answers to the questions that they 
are both comfortable supporting. In all cases, text from the documents 
should be cited as evidence of their conclusions. 


III. Application (25 min) 


Each student will write an individual reflection essay responding to the 
prompt: In what ways did the slaveholding South perceive a threat from 
Abraham Lincoln and the Republicans, and how did they feel the step of 
secession was not only justified, but that they were compelled to do so? The 
essay must make specific citations to the texts to support each claim that is 
made in the essay. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Each student will conduct a peer review of the reflection essay written by 
the partner they worked with on this assignment. 


1. Has the writer made a clear statement that addresses the issues in the 
prompt? 

2. Has the writer cited evidence from the documents to support their 
conclusions? 

3. Whether you agree with them or not, does the evidence cited provide a 
basis for each claim? 


© Unit 4 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 4 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students that this rubric is used for scoring all Long-Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options for the essay 
question on Handout B: Long Essay Options. 
2. Clarify any questions on what each prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to brainstorm their responses to 
their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. 
Students should use approximately 35 minutes to plan and write their 
essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student essays on 
the basis of the rubric, students should be provided with the 
opportunity to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional 
goals for growth, using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 4: Chapter 8 (1860-1877) 


Compelling Question: Did the Civil War help create a more 


perfect Union? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will be able to examine the relationship between 
military events in the Civil War and changes in politics, society, 


and justice for African Americans. 


e Students will be able to analyze the changing nature of the goals 
of the Civil War and whether it wrought a “second American 


Revolution.” 


e Students will be able to evaluate whether justice for African 
Americans was achieved through Reconstruction. 


Supporting Question 1: What were 


the major events of the Civil War? 


Resources: 


Fort Sumter and the 
Coming of the War 
Narrative 

The Battle of 
Antietam Narrative 
Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg: July 4, 
1863 Narrative 
Abraham Lincoln and 
Emancipation 
Decision Point 
William Tecumseh 
Sherman and ‘Total 
War Narrative 

Images of Total War: 
Sherman’s March to 
the Sea, 1865 Primary 
Source 


Supporting Question 2: How did 


the Civil War affect the lives of 
different groups of people within 
U.S. society? 


Grant and Lee at 
Appomattox Decision 
Point 

Did Abraham Lincoln 
Exceed His 
Presidential Powers 
during the Civil War? 
Point-Counterpoint 
Was the Civil War 
Fought Over Slavery? 
Point-Counterpoint 
J.B. Elliott, Scott’s 
Great Snake 
(Anaconda Plan), 
1861 Primary Source 
Mathew Brady, The 
Dead of Antietam 
Photography, 1862 
Primary Source 

The Rhetoric of 
Abraham Lincoln 
DBQ Lesson 


Resources: 


The Draft and the 
Draft Riots of 1863 
Narrative 

Robert Gould Shaw 
and the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts 
Regiment Narrative 
Mary _Chesnut’s War 
Narrative 

Clement 
Vallandigham and 


Narrative 

¢ Women during the 
Civil War Narrative 

e Daniel Emmett’s 
“Dixie” and Julia 
Ward Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the 
Republic,” 1859 and 
1861 Primary Source 


Supporting Question 3: What were Resources: 

the major political developments of 

Reconstruction and to what extent e Cartoon Analysis: The 

did Reconstruction change the lives “Rail Splitter” at 

of those living in the South? Work Repairing the 
Union, 1865 Primary 
Source 


e O.O. Howard and the 
Freedmen’s Bureau 
Narrative 

e Comparing Views of 
the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, 1866 Primary 
Source 

e The Ku Klux Klan 
and Violence at the 
Polls Narrative 

e To What Extent Did 
American Principles 
Become a Reality for 
African Americans 
during 
Reconstruction? Point 
Counterpoint 


e Cartoon Analysis: 
Thomas Nast on 
Reconstruction, 1869— 
1874 Primary Source 

e The Impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson 
Decision Point 

e Andrew Johnson’s 
Veto of the Civil 
Rights Act, 1866 
Primary Source 

e The Emergence of 
Black Codes DBQ 
Lesson 

¢ Comparing 
Impeachments across 
U.S. History Lesson 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 8 Introductory Essay: 1860—1877 

e The Homestead Act of 1862 Primary Source 

e Unit 4 Civics Connection: Equality, the Civil War, and 
Reconstruction Lesson 


Unit 4 Essay Activity 

Did the Civil War help create a more perfect Union? 

Option B: Analyze the effects of the Civil War on U.S. politics and 
society. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to assess the outcomes and consequences of the Civil War. 
Ultimately, students will use the primary and secondary sources in this 
chapter to practice constructing an essay in AP Long-Essay Question 
format, demonstrating their skills in explaining historical causation. 
Students should be evaluated using the AP Rubric. Assess students’ 


progress in understanding the compelling question for this chapter by 
assigning the Unit 4 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 8 Introductory Essay: 1860-1877 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which sectional conflict emerged from 1844 to 
1877 

¢ Compare the relative significance of the effects of the Civil War on 
American values 


Written by: Brooks D. Simpson, Arizona State University 


Introduction 


As the spring of 1861 arrived, the United States teetered on the verge of 
war. Seven southern slaveholding states had seceded from the republic the 
previous winter and established the Confederate States of America. They 
were South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas. Eight more slave states were contemplating whether to follow 
suit: Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware. The failure to resolve the sectionalism of the 
previous decades resulted in a civil war with Americans battling each other 
and more than 700,000 killed. Since the war was primarily fought over the 
question of slavery and its expansion, questions of freedom, equality, and 
justice were central to the war and the reconstruction of the Union after the 
war. The Civil War and Reconstruction produced significant political, 
economic, and social transformations in the United States, but for African 
Americans, the progress had mixed results at best. 


The Decision for War 


The new president of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, the first member 
of the antislavery Republican party to hold that office, pondered what to do 


next. Everyone’s attention was focused on the fate of Fort Sumter, located 
in the harbor outside Charleston, South Carolina. The fort’s garrison, under 
the command of Major Robert Anderson, was under siege by the 
Confederate Army and running out of supplies. Would Lincoln choose to 
evacuate the fort, postponing a confrontation with the new Confederacy, or 
would he seek to resupply it? Would the Confederacy, under the leadership 
of its new president, Jefferson Davis, contest such efforts and initiate 
hostilities? (See the Fort Sumter and the Coming of the War Narrative.) 


Both presidents decided to make their stand at Sumter, with Lincoln 
authorizing its resupply and Davis ordering an attack on the fort in the early 
morning hours of April 12, 1861. Before long, the fort had surrendered and 
Lincoln made his first call for troops to put down the southern rebellion. In 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas, news that a war was 
underway tipped the scales in favor of secession, whereas in Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Maryland, it remained unclear which faction would prevail. 
Only Delaware seemed certain to remain within the United States. 


As both sides raised volunteer armies and began mobilizing for conflict 
({link]), everyone realized the fate of the border states of Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri would prove crucial in shaping the early course of 
the conflict. The addition of those states to the Confederate fold would have 
narrowed the disparity in population and resources between North and 
South, already reduced by the decisions by Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas to join the Confederacy. True, the remaining 
United States still held significant advantages over the Confederacy. For 
every factory worker in the Confederacy, there existed an entire factory of 
workers in the Union, giving the North a large advantage in producing for 
war. The North also had a far larger and more integrated rail network than 
the South to move troops and supplies. The Confederacy would have to 
build factories, railroads, and other economic institutions from scratch. Of 
the approximately nine million people who lived in the Confederacy, some 
four million were enslaved, whereas the Union’s population of 23 million 
included only 500,000 enslaved people. As a result, the North could field 
bigger armies of free white men and eventually free blacks. 


However, the Confederacy possessed certain advantages as well. For the 
United States to win, it would have to subdue the entire Confederacy, a 
rather imposing task: even a negotiated peace resulting in the establishment 
of an independent Confederacy would signal a defeat. The Confederacy’s 
enslaved population could be put to work to support the cause of southern 
independence, freeing many more white men for military duty, although the 
Confederacy would rest uneasy knowing it would have to rely on its slaves 
not to revolt. 
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Recruitment posters, like this one for the Pennsylvania Infantry 
Regiment, called for volunteers to fight during the Civil War. 


The Question of European Diplomatic Recognition of the 
Confederacy 


Within a week of the opening of hostilities, the Lincoln administration 
declared a blockade of Confederate-controlled ports, which, in turn, 
induced Great Britain to recognize the Confederacy as a belligerent. During 
the next several years, Confederate diplomats sought to secure official 
recognition of the Confederacy by Great Britain and France, to be followed 
by their offer to mediate a peace settlement and, should that proposal fail, 
their active intervention on behalf of Confederate independence. The 
Confederacy hoped the value of its cotton exports to English textile mills 
would secure British involvement. It also believed France would be 
motivated by its ambitions to restore a transatlantic presence by supporting 
a puppet government in Mexico ([link]). 


France was more eager to intervene but followed Great Britain’s lead, and 
the English were well aware that conflict with the remaining United States 
could be as economically damaging as the struggle to secure its supplies of 
raw cotton would be. Thus, while English politicians debated the pros and 
cons of recognition, mediation, and intervention, they waited for a sign that 
the Confederacy would prevail: in short, recognition, mediation, and 
intervention would follow Confederate success, rather than be instrumental 
in securing it. Despite several military triumphs in the East in 1862, the 
Confederacy suffered terrible setbacks in the West and failed to secure a 
decisive victory. Once the Lincoln administration adopted an emancipation 
policy and scored important victories, Britain’s interest in supporting the 
Confederacy declined because it had already abolished slavery in its New 
World colonies decades earlier. 
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In this British political cartoon from 1861, John Bull (the symbol of 
Britain) sees that Americans are fighting each other in the Civil War 
and decides to go to India for an alternative supply of cotton. Cotton 
imports from British possessions in India and Egypt fed British textile 
mills, undercutting Confederate hopes of Britain’s intervention. 


Fighting the War 


Whereas the Confederacy’s military strategy stressed survival and 
protection of the homeland, the Union at first looked to fight a limited 
conventional war, with the issue of slavery set aside. Believing that white 
southerners were still strongly inclined toward reunion and reconciliation, 
military planners in the North decided not to strike at the “peculiar 
institution” of slavery, because the result would embitter southern whites 


and complicate peace making. General-in-chief Winfield Scott proposed 
what became known as the Anaconda Plan, featuring the existing blockade 
of southern ports Lincoln had instituted in April 1861 and an expedition 
down the Mississippi River ({link]) to constrict southern trade. (See the J.B. 
Elliott, Scott’s Great Snake (Anaconda Plan), 1861 Primary Source.) 
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In this 1861 drawing, Winfield Scott’s Anaconda Plan is depicted as a 
“great snake” preparing to strangle the Confederacy. 


Once that waterway was in Union hands, Union forces could squeeze the 
Confederacy without having to undertake extensive military operations in 
the southern interior, a step that would inevitably create destruction and 
promote bitterness and thus complicate the quest for reunion and 
reconciliation. Although some aspects of Union military operations over the 
next several years appeared to follow this plan, in truth, northern strategy 
evolved during the conflict as it became evident that the Confederates 
would persist in their struggle for independence. It proved necessary to 
strike at slavery to facilitate Union victory. 


On July 21, 1862, Union forces suffered a humiliating defeat in their initial 
attempt to advance southward to Richmond at Bull Run (or Manassas; 
northerners named battles after nearby bodies of water or natural 
landmarks, whereas southerners named battles after nearby towns). 
Elsewhere, Union forces had more success at chipping away at Confederate 
defenses. They occupied much of Kentucky after the Confederates violated 
that state’s neutrality in September 1861 and drove Confederate forces and 
politicians out of Missouri. By year’s end, Union forces had secured critical 
portions of the border states and were poised to strike into the Confederacy, 
especially in the western theater. 


In February 1862, a pair of Union victories at Forts Henry and Donelson in 
Kentucky, including the surrender of nearly 15,000 men, brought the 
victorious commander, Ulysses S. Grant, into the public spotlight. Grant 
soon came under criticism after he barely managed to survive a Confederate 
surprise attack at Shiloh in southwest Tennessee (April 6—7, 1862). Still, 
with the fall of New Orleans to Union forces later that month, followed by 
the occupation of Memphis in June, it looked as if the Union was well on 
the way to occupying the Mississippi River valley. 


However, in Virginia, the Union’s Army of the Potomac, under the 
command of George B. McClellan, did not fare so well. Although 
McClellan’s army marched up the York Peninsula and approached the 
outskirts of Richmond, the Confederate capital, from the east, the skillful 
operations of Confederate General Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Valley diverted reinforcements intended for McClellan to the defense of 
Washington and efforts to bring Jackson to bay. At the end of June, 


Confederate forces under the command of Robert E. Lee, bolstered by 
Jackson’s arrival, managed to drive McClellan away from their capital and 
thwarted what could have been an early end to the conflict. 


Nor did matters improve for the Union forces in Virginia over the summer. 
Lincoln had gathered a second Union army in northern Virginia under the 
command of John Pope, with orders to approach Richmond from the north; 
in support of that movement, McClellan was to abandon his position along 
the James River and reinforce Pope. Lee took advantage of the shifting of 
the Army of the Potomac (which ended any immediate threat to Richmond) 
to converge on Pope before McClellan’s reinforcements arrived, and Lee’s 
army smashed Pope’s command at the old Bull Run battlefield (thus the 
battle, fought August 28—30,1862, was called Second Bull Run, or Second 
Manassas). With Union forces defeated, disorganized, and disheartened, 
Lee decided to cross the Potomac and invade Maryland, in the hope he 
might encourage British intervention, win Maryland’s allegiance to the 
Confederacy, and take the war into northern territory. Now placed in 
command of Union forces around Washington, McClellan moved west to 
bring Lee to battle and did so along Antietam Creek (September 17, 1862), 
where some 30,000 men fell in the bloodiest single day of combat in the 
conflict ({link]). (See The Battle of Antietam Narrative and the Mathew 
Brady, The Dead of Antietam Photography, 1862 Primary Source.) 


Photographs like this one of the Confederate dead at Antietam on 
September 17, 1862, the bloodiest day in the conflict to that point, 
were spread throughout the country and evoked strong reactions from 
the public. 


The Emancipation Proclamation 


Lee managed to make his way back across the Potomac River because 
McClellan did not renew his attack on September 18. Lincoln, dissatisfied 
with what he believed to be McClellan’s lethargy and excessive caution, 
relieved him of command in early November. By that time, Confederate 
efforts to seize the initiative in Kentucky and Mississippi had fallen short. 
But it had been clear to Lincoln for several months that it would be 
necessary to escalate the war by striking against slavery. 


Early efforts to establish a policy of gradual and compensated emancipation 
followed by the voluntary colonization of the freed slaves had proved futile, 
and Lincoln’s early hopes that Unionist sentiment would reemerge in the 
South were dashed as Confederate resistance stiffened. Meanwhile, the 
president blocked efforts by his generals to issue emancipation orders in 
Missouri (John C. Fremont, 1861) and the southeast (David Hunter, 1862), 
saying that only he retained the power to issue such orders. He moved 
cautiously against slavery while the fate of the slave-owning border states 
that had stayed in the Union was still undecided. (See the Was the Civil War 
Fought Over Slavery? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Fortunately for Lincoln, by the middle of 1862, Union military operations 
had gone far toward securing control over the border states. Seeking a 
constitutional basis on which to ground a blow against slavery, Lincoln 
discovered it in the doctrine of military necessity rooted in the still largely 
undefined war powers of the president. Union policy had already declared 
that slaves working in support of the Confederacy should be treated as 
contraband of war seized as human property of the enemy if captured (First 
Confiscation Act, 1861), and legislation had provided for the emancipation 
of slaves held by supporters of the Confederacy (Second Confiscation Act, 
1862). In the aftermath of the Union victory at Antietam, Lincoln went one 
step further. He declared that as of January 1, 1863, the United States would 
recognize as free all slaves in areas under Confederate control, regardless of 
the sentiments of their owners. To avoid that outcome, the Confederates 
would have to abandon their quest for independence and return to the Union 
({link]). With several modifications to recognize peculiar political 
circumstances, Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation went into effect at the 
beginning of 1863, adding a provision for enlisting freed black adult men in 
U.S. military forces. (See the Abraham Lincoln and Emancipation Decision 
Point.) 


(a) (b) 


(a) This image, entitled Abe Lincoln’s Last Card; or, Rouge-et-Noir 
(Red and Black), appeared in the British magazine Punch in 1862. (b) 
This image appeared in the American magazine Harper’s Weekly in 
1865. Both concern Lincoln’s decision to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which went into effect on January 1, 1863. How do 
these two perspectives on the event compare? 


Lincoln’s proclamation came in the wake of several Union military 
setbacks. The Army of the Potomac, under the command of McClellan’s 
successor Ambrose Burnside, failed at Fredericksburg, Virginia, to crack 
the Confederate defense formed by the Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers. 
In Mississippi, Grant failed in his first effort to take Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Only in Tennessee, where William S. Rosecrans’s Army of the Cumberland 
beat back attacks by Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee outside 
Murfreesboro, did Union forces hold their own. 


Homefront Politics in the North and South 


The war had become an effort to destroy slavery to save the Union. With 
Congress totally in the hands of the North, Republicans used their political 
power to pass legislation that reflected their vision of the good society 
fostered by government intervention. For example, they passed the 
Homestead Act, making it easier for white migrants to move westward and 


claim land for themselves ([link]) (see The Homestead Act of 1862 Primary 
Source); the Morrill Tariff to protect domestic industries from foreign 
competition; the Morrill Land Grant Act, which established the foundation 
for a wave of public colleges; and the Legal Tender Act to enable the 
federal government to pay for the conflict and provided the first step toward 
a federal banking system. 
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This 1868 certificate is an example of a land grant given to a settler 
under the Homestead Act of 1862. 


But the party suffered setbacks in the 1862 off-year elections. Some voters 
were disillusioned by the conduct of the war, while others opposed the 
administration’s antislavery policies, especially the Emancipation 


Proclamation. Some Northern Democrats, labeled Copperheads by the 
Republicans, pushed for an end to hostilities and criticized the Republicans 
for foisting a “tyranny” upon the republic. In 1863, the Copperheads 
objected to emancipation and the enactment of a draft to mobilize more 
soldiers for the Union Army. At times, their resistance turned violent. In 
July 1863, mobs in New York’s Draft Riots attacked symbols of Republican 
rule such as pro-Republican newspapers and recruiting stations ([link]) (see 
The Draft and the Draft Riots of 1863 Narrative). Although they first 
targeted wealthy neighborhoods, eventually the rioters turned in frustration 
to an attack on the African American community, including its schools and 
churches and an orphanage. These riots reinforced the link between 
escalation of the war and objections to emancipation. 


This depiction of the 1863 draft riots in New York City appeared in the 
Illustrated London News. 


Yet the Confederacy faced its own internal tensions, in part because of the 
contradictions inherent in trying to forge a new united republic upon the 
shaky foundations of states’ rights and secession. Its adoption of 
conscription in 1862, nearly a year before the Union followed suit, showed 
the growth of a centralized government power, as did decisions to impress 
slaves to support military operations. The Confederacy struggled to 


establish a stable financial system, raise funds to wage war, and engage in 
war production sufficient to support the fight for independence. At the same 
time, slaves often resisted working in support of the war effort; some 
awaited the approach of Union forces to seek their freedom through escape 
to enemy lines. As growing portions of the Confederacy came under Union 
occupation, several states, notably North Carolina and Georgia, defined 
defending their cause as defending their state. Desertions from the military 
began to mount as the fortunes of war became less favorable for the 
Confederacy. 


Turning the Tide: Battles of Gettysburg and Vicksburg 


In the spring of 1863, the Army of the Potomac, now under the command of 
Joseph Hooker, attempted once more to take on Lee and the Army of 
Northern Virginia along the Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers. Although 
outnumbered by more than two to one, Lee moved audaciously in response 
to Hooker’s offensive at Chancellorsville and drove him back once more, 
although this brilliant victory came at a high price when cavalry leader 
Stonewall Jackson, beloved by his troops, was mortally wounded. 


To the west, along the Mississippi River, Ulysses S. Grant managed to 
survive criticism that nearly cost him his command as he finally moved 
against Vicksburg, Mississippi—the last major Confederate citadel along 
the river. Waging an aggressive, fast-moving campaign, Grant managed to 
drive the Confederate defenders inside the city and commenced a siege by 
mid-May ([link]). Lee rejected a proposal that would have sent him west to 
face Grant and instead proposed to invade the North once more. He hoped a 
decisive victory on northern soil would so erode support for the war there 
that the Lincoln administration might be forced to sue for peace. However, 
in a three-day battle at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in July that proved the 
bloodiest of the entire war, the Army of the Potomac, now under George G. 
Meade, held firm and resisted repeated attacks. A defeated Lee, his army 
severely damaged, was forced to retreat southward (see the Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg: July 4, 1863 Narrative). Lincoln later commemorated the 
victory and sacrifice with his Gettysburg Address, laying out the purposes 
of the war in equality, a “new birth of freedom,” and democratic self- 
government. At the same time, Grant laid claim to Vicksburg and its 30,000 


defenders, dividing the Confederacy and securing the Mississippi River for 
the Union. 


General Ulysses 
S. Grant, shown 
here out on 
campaign in 
1864, led the 
Union toa 
decisive victory 
at Vicksburg, 
capturing the 
Mississippi River 
from the 
Confederacy. 


As the summer advanced, the Confederate Army sought once more to turn 
the tide in Georgia and Tennessee. The Union’s Army of the Cumberland 
under William S. Rosecrans drove Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee out 
of its namesake state. Reinforced by elements of Lee’s army, Bragg 
counterattacked in September, at Chickamauga Creek in northwest Georgia, 
and drove Rosecrans and his army back to Chattanooga, where the 
undersupplied army soon seemed trapped. In response, the Lincoln 
administration sent reinforcements from other field armies and placed Grant 
in command of the united force. In November, Grant drove Bragg away 
from Chattanooga, opening a way into the Confederate heartland and 
reinforcing his status as the Union’s preeminent general—a status 


confirmed in March 1864, when Lincoln promoted him to lieutenant 
general in command of all the armies of the United States. 


The Final Year of the War 


The year 1864 brought a presidential election, and Lincoln realized his 
chances of reelection depended on maintaining continued public support for 
a successful war effort. Grant chose to mount a series of coordinated 
offensives by mobilizing the Union’s military power, including the influx of 
African American soldiers now available to him. First recruited in 
significant numbers in 1863, blacks had demonstrated at Milliken’s Bend, 
Port Hudson, and Fort Wagner that they would fight tenaciously for their 
freedom (see the Robert Gould Shaw and the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment Narrative). By 1864, as the war became a contest of attrition in 
which the Union’s superior numbers could be brought to bear, the fact that 
one in every seven Union soldiers was African American proved critical to 
success. Complicating the deployment of the men, however, was the 
Confederacy’s refusal to treat captured black Union soldiers as prisoners of 
war. On occasion, they slaughtered them in cold blood, notably at Fort 
Pillow, Tennessee, and this led Union authorities to call for an end to 
exchanging prisoners altogether. 


Leaving William T. Sherman in charge of the western armies in northern 
Georgia, Grant came east and took command in March 1864 to supervise 
operations against Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. Originally, Grant 
planned a multipronged offensive in Virginia that would force Lee to 
counterattack or retreat to protect his lines of supply as well as the 
Confederate capital at Richmond, but subordinate commanders in the 
Shenandoah Valley and along the James River proved unequal to their 
assignments. This left Grant to slug it out with Lee in six weeks of nearly 
continuous combat between the Rapidan and Rappahannock rivers, all the 
way south to the outskirts of Richmond and Petersburg. 


The names Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, and Cold Harbor were 
etched in blood as the campaign cost both sides dearly. Some 90,000 men 
were killed, wounded, or reported missing, but by its end, Grant had pinned 
Lee against Richmond and Petersburg, then fended off Lee’s efforts to turn 


the tide by launching a thrust northward through the Shenandoah Valley to 
threaten Washington once more. Meanwhile, in northern Georgia, Sherman 
waged a campaign of maneuvers against Joseph E. Johnston’s Army of 
Tennessee, driving the Confederates back to the outskirts of the critical rail 
junction of Atlanta by July. Frustrated by Johnston’s seeming inability to 
stop Sherman, Jefferson Davis replaced him with the aggressive John Bell 
Hood, but Hood failed to drive Sherman away from the city. 


By the summer of 1864, the two major Union thrusts against Richmond and 
Atlanta had caused frustration when they bogged down into siege 
operations ([link]). Union naval victories, particularly at Mobile Bay, did 
little to lessen the sense of disappointment. Due to the failure of the 
Confederates to honor the provisions for prisoner exchanges, captured 
soldiers on both sides languished in scandalous conditions. The strategic 
stalemate promoted war weariness in the North, and Lincoln despaired of 
reelection. However, hardly had the Democrats nominated George B. 
McClellan as the party’s presidential candidate than news arrived that 
Sherman had occupied Atlanta. Nearly three weeks later, Philip Sheridan 
commenced securing the Shenandoah Valley for the Union by winning a 
series of victories that brought an end to Confederate use of the region to 
secure supplies and launch counteroffensives. With Lee unable to elude 
Grant’s grasp, Union prospects brightened and Lincoln won reelection 
easily, although McClellan still garnered 45 percent of the popular vote. 


Confederate defenses outside Atlanta prepared for a siege. 


With Lincoln reelected, Union armies continued to press Confederate 
armies. In mid-November, Sherman commenced a march through Georgia, 
targeting Savannah as his destination. His men lived off the land and 
demonstrated to Confederate civilians that their government could not 
protect them, thus eroding support for southern independence (see the 
William Tecumseh Sherman and Total War Narrative and the Images of 
Total War: Sherman’s March to the Sea, 1865 Primary Source). At 
Nashville, Union General George H. Thomas turned back a forlorn effort by 
Hood to revive Confederate military fortunes. Meanwhile, Lincoln finally 
succeeded in ensuring congressional passage of a proposed amendment to 
abolish slavery. A number of efforts to secure a negotiated peace settlement 
fell flat, in part because of Jefferson Davis’s determination to keep fighting 
for independence; instead, during the winter of 1865, Union military 
offensives in the Carolinas shut off the Confederacy’s remaining ports and 
devastated Confederate military resources and morale. It was left to Grant 
to commence closing out Confederate military resistance by forcing Lee to 
evacuate Richmond and Petersburg at the beginning of April, followed by a 
vigorous pursuit that ended at Appomattox Court House, Virginia, where on 


April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered the Army of Northern Virginia to Grant 


(a) 


Generals (a) Ulysses S. Grant and (b) Robert E. Lee discussed the 
terms of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House in Virginia. 


The victor was generous in the terms offered, allowing the Confederates to 
retain their side arms and personal animals. Of greater importance was the 
promise that if the surrendered Confederates returned home and obeyed the 


law, they would not be subject to prosecution for treason—a promise Grant 
kept later that year when he compelled the Johnson administration to drop 
the charges when Lee and other Confederate military leaders were indicted 
for treason by a Virginia grand jury. Confederate commanders followed 
Lee’s example, and by June 1865, Confederate military resistance had 
ceased. (See the Grant and Lee at Appomattox Decision Point.) 


Reconstruction Plans 


With the end of the Confederacy’s quest for independence in the Civil War, 
Americans faced the challenges of reuniting and rebuilding the war-torn 
nation, restoring the former Confederate states to the Union, and 
determining the status of former slaves as well as free blacks ({link]). The 
success of the Reconstruction effort that followed the war was limited by 
the sometimes conflicting goals of those who simply wanted sectional 
restoration and those who wanted racial justice for African Americans (see 
1865 Primary Source). The legacy of the Civil War included the central 
question of what emancipation meant beyond the destruction of the 
institution of slavery. Reconstruction also tested just how far people were 
willing to use government power to achieve political, economic, and social 
ends, and whether the war had transformed the Union and the role of the 
federal government in life. 
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THE RAIL SPLITTER’ AT WORK REPAIRING THE UNION. 


In this political cartoon from 1865, President Lincoln and Vice 
President Johnson attempt to sew the country back together. 


During the war, Lincoln had explored paths toward reconstructing the 
Union, hoping to erode support for the Confederacy by establishing state 
governments in the South that were loyal to the United States. Even the 
preliminary Emancipation Proclamation can be viewed as a Reconstruction 
effort, for it tied emancipation to Confederate refusal to abandon secession 
and return to the Union. In December 1863, the president issued a pair of 
proclamations setting forth the terms on which individual Confederates 
could seek amnesty and pardon (depending on their classification) and erect 
new State constitutions and governments as the first step toward rejoining 
the Union in good standing. Although these new constitutions and 


governments had to end slavery, there was no provision requiring that black 
men be granted citizenship or suffrage. Moreover, with the 10 percent rule, 
only a tenth of the eligible electorate of 1860 needed to take an oath of 
loyalty to the United States and participate in the process for Lincoln to 
recognize it as legitimate. 


Many congressional Republicans in the North, doubting the loyalty of white 
southerners, took a more punitive approach and disagreed with such 
minimal requirements. Those who favored more extreme measures, 
including keeping the former Confederate states under congressional 
supervision, called for a more demanding process that required the 
participation of 50 percent of each state’s electorate and restricted voting 
and office holding to those who had been loyal to the Union throughout the 
process of Reconstruction. However, Lincoln pocket-vetoed their effort to 
enact such a process through the Wade-Davis Bill in the summer of 1864, 
leaving those who became known as Radical Republicans to complain that 
he was being far too lenient toward the South and was not sufficiently 
invested in defining what freedom meant for the former slaves. 


The Struggle for African American Rights 


Through the establishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau in March 1865, 
Congress and the president took an initial step toward shaping the contours 
of emancipation by providing for a transition from slavery to freedom (see 
the O. O. Howard and the Freedmen’s Bureau Narrative). The bureau 
offered monetary relief to black refugees and white refugees struggling in 
the aftermath of the war, arbitrated disputes between white landowners and 
black workers, and did what it could to promote economic and educational 
opportunities for the freedmen. Some of the legislation’s advocates hoped 
the Bureau would oversee a much larger program of land confiscation and 
redistribution that would break the political and economic power of white 
landowners while providing a foundation of economic freedom for the 
newly emancipated. However, it took until the war’s end for those questions 
to assume new importance. (See the Comparing Views of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, 1866 Primary Source.) 


In the aftermath of Lincoln’s assassination, Radical Republicans eagerly 
awaited the Reconstruction policy of his successor, Andrew Johnson. Born 
in North Carolina, Johnson had grown up in Tennessee, where he became a 
prominent Democratic politician and wartime Unionist. Republicans 
welcomed his pledges to punish treason and traitors as foretelling a stern 
policy toward the defeated South, overlooking the new president’s relative 
silence about the fate of the freed people. Although Johnson had freed his 
slaves and supported wartime emancipation, Republicans in Congress were 
unaware that his passionate Unionism masked an equally fierce embrace of 
white supremacy and a deeply felt belief in the innate inferiority of African 
Americans. 


Johnson’s initial acts of Reconstruction policy echoed Lincoln’s wartime 
initiatives, calling for the negation of the ordinances of secession, the 
abolition of slavery (including ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment by 
state legislatures elected under these new state governments), and the 
nullification of Confederate debts. The Thirteenth Amendment abolishing 
slavery, the Fourteenth Amendment guaranteeing black citizenship, and the 
Fifteenth Amendment granting black men the right to vote were known at 
the Reconstruction Amendments. But Johnson made no provision for 
African Americans’ citizenship, male suffrage, or economic and educational 
opportunity. Johnson’s pardon policy stopped confiscation of Confederate 
property for freed people in its tracks. It provided for the restoration of all 
property to people covered by the policy, although wealthy white 
southerners (as well as other classes of prominent Confederates) had to seek 
pardon from the president personally. 


Encouraged by Johnson’s leniency, white southerners went about 
constructing new state constitutions and governments that sought to retain 
the hold white supremacy had had over the South. In a few cases, they 
debated whether to accept emancipation or seek compensation for their 
losses. None of the former Confederate states provided for black 
citizenship, and male suffrage was out of the question, as was government 
assistance to promote educational or economic opportunities. Instead, 
legislatures passed so-called Black Codes that provided a second-class 
status for blacks, limited their rights of citizenship, and established 
differential punishments, according to race, for individuals convicted of a 


crime ({link]). The new regimes also elected prominent former 
Confederates to office at the state and national levels (see The Emergence 
of Black Codes DBQ Lesson). Whatever reservations Johnson harbored 
about this outcome were concealed in his declaration that his policy was 
“an experiment” subject to modifications many Republicans were only too 
eager to suggest. 
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(a) In this 1868 drawing from Harper’s Weekly, a Freedmen’s Bureau 
agent stands between armed groups of whites and freed people. (b) 
Contrast this image with the 1866 campaign poster from Pennsylvania 
opposing the Freedman’s Bureau. How do these images reveal the 
tensions facing the newly unified nation? 


Such an approach to Reconstruction held out little hope to the freed people. 
Gone were notions of equality before the law, let alone suffrage. The almost 
exclusively white ownership of land and the continuing poverty of freed 
people, who now owned little but themselves, meant that most blacks 
remained agricultural workers for their former masters. Although the 
Freedmen’s Bureau did its best to arbitrate labor disputes, most whites were 
not willing to treat their workers fairly. Moreover, as blacks tested their 
freedom by moving about, entering town, seeking to reunite families, and 
establishing households that reduced the time women and children worked 


in the fields, whites claimed that the former slaves were lazy, shiftless, and 
disrespectful and had to be coerced to work. Sometimes whites sought to 
restore their preferred social order by vigorous application of the Black 
Codes; at other times they used intimidation and violence, slowly laying the 
foundation for more organized forms of terrorism embodied in the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan. (See The Ku Klux Klan and Violence at the Polls 
Narrative. ) 


Most Republican leaders were unsatisfied with the outcome of Johnson’s 
experiment in restoring white southerners to the Union while dismissing the 
needs of the freed people. When Congress convened in December 1865, 
Republicans refused to seat the southerners elected under Johnson’s plan. 
They commenced investigating conditions in the South and began to frame 
alternate proposals to protect the rights of blacks and promote opportunities 
for them. They also passed civil rights legislation that would have made 
equality before the law subject to federal enforcement in the absence of 
State action. Johnson struck back, vetoing a bill that would have expanded 
the authority of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Congressional Republicans failed 
to override this veto, settling instead for the less ambitious Civil Rights Act 
of 1866 several months later (see the Andrew Johnson’s Veto of the Civil 
Rights Act, 1866). This time they overrode the president’s veto, thus setting 
the stage for a showdown over Reconstruction between the president and 
Congress. 


Events in the South testified to the need for federal intervention to stop 
white supremacist terrorism against black southerners and their white allies. 
In May, a white mob in Memphis, Tennessee, attacked black Union veterans 
who had just been discharged from service ({link]); three months later, 
another mob, this time in New Orleans, attacked marchers protesting the 
actions of the Louisiana state government. However, the threat of a 
presidential veto limited what Republicans could achieve through the 
normal legislative process. 


A depiction of the violence of the 1866 Memphis riots. 


They chose instead to implement a fairly moderate Reconstruction program 
through the ratification of a new constitutional amendment, the Fourteenth. 
This defined U.S. citizenship to include African Americans, provided for all 
people to enjoy equal protection under law, and established which former 
Confederates could hold federal office. Of critical importance was that the 
amendment prevented the southern states from increasing their 
representation in the House of Representatives and the Electoral College by 
reducing representation for states that denied the right to vote to any adult 
men who qualified as citizens. Any former Confederate state that ratified 
the amendment was to be readmitted to full status within the Union. 
Tennessee was the first to take advantage of the opportunity. 


The Fourteenth Amendment, ratified in 1868, represented a fundamental 
expansion of federal authority to protect the rights of U.S. citizens, a group 


it defined for the first time. It was a measure behind which most 
Republicans could rally, and it was written to forestall Johnson’s 
opposition. It only indirectly addressed suffrage, for instance, allowing the 
states to determine qualifications for the exercise of that right, although it 
established new consequences for limiting it among adult male citizens. It 
said nothing explicit about securing the economic or educational futures of 
the freed people. Nevertheless, politicians and observers at the time 
recognized the importance of the measure for African Americans. The 
president might protest the amendment, but because as president he could 
not vote on it, he could not prevent its ratification unless he rallied fellow 
Democrats in opposition. 


Radical Reconstruction and the Impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson 


Thus, the midterm elections of 1866 became a national referendum on 
Reconstruction, as Johnson sought to erode Republican congressional 
majorities while Republicans looked to secure veto-proof supermajorities. 
In a contest made memorable by a disastrous speaking tour by the president, 
called the Swing Around the Circle, Republicans prevailed by presenting 
themselves as the party that would best protect the fruits of northern victory 
against the threats posed by former Confederates and their northern 
Democratic allies. In the aftermath of defeat, Johnson urged southern state 
legislatures to reject the Fourteenth Amendment, persuading Republicans to 
renew their efforts to seek legislative solutions. 


Republicans offered their answer in the Reconstruction Acts of 1867. The 
state governments established under Johnson’s plan in the ten former 
Confederate states that had not ratified the Fourteenth Amendment were 
declared provisional. They were divided into five districts ({link]), with 
each placed under the supervision of a major general. In this way the 
southern states were required to undergo the process of framing state 
constitutions and electing state and federal officials. 


The Reconstruction Act of 1867 split the South into five military 
districts and required the states to create new constitutions and elect 
new Officials. (credit: "Five Districts" by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, 
CC BY 4.0) 


This time, however, African American men would participate in the process 
as voters, delegates, and elected officials—a broad act of enfranchisement 
accomplished through federal power. The intent was to secure black 
freedom, equality, and opportunity, although the acts still fell short of 
securing economic resources, most importantly land ownership, for the 
freed people. Radical Republicans could not convince enough of their 
moderate Republican colleagues to go along with more revolutionary 
measures, and the necessity of passing bills that could withstand the 
challenge of a presidential veto loomed large in the framing of these 
proposals. 


As the idea of land confiscation and redistribution faded, those blacks who 
could not secure ownership of their own lands continued to negotiate with 
white landowners who needed their labor to till their plantations. In an 
economy short of cash and credit, both parties turned to sharecropping, a 
system in which landowners rented land, tools, seed, livestock, and housing 
to laborers (eventually white and black alike) in exchange for a significant 
portion of the crop. 


This system proved unsustainable. In years when there was a poor harvest, 
workers struggled to meet their obligations, plunging themselves further 
into debt, whereas a high yield might mean a surplus of crops, leading to 
lower prices. Storekeepers also extended credit to workers to purchase food, 
clothing, tools, seed, and other commodities, with the same result: over 
time, indebtedness increased. Other systems of credit, such as the crop-lien 
system (in which the merchant provided the supplies for the workers, 
including tools and seed) and straight wage labor, competed with 
sharecropping to shape southern agriculture. Although sharecroppers 
enjoyed a greater degree of autonomy than slaves had and felt their fortunes 
depended on their own efforts, on the whole it was not a profitable system, 
and with the end of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1872, federal supervision of 
the contracting system came to an end. 


If congressional Reconstruction did not lead to a revolution in the structure 
of the southern economy or a massive expansion in economic opportunity 
for blacks, the new legislation nevertheless opened the door to large-scale 
participation in politics and public life for African American adult men. 
They voted for the first time in large numbers, served as delegates to state 
constitutional conventions, and won election to local, state, and even federal 
offices. The new local and state governments erected schools and provided 
for public education. Although significant numbers of southern whites did 
what they could to obstruct this process, by 1868, all but three of the former 
Confederate states had regained their representation in Congress, 
participated in the presidential contest of that year, and ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Congress also took steps to prevent presidential obstruction of its 
Reconstruction initiatives. A rider to an army appropriations bill provided 


that the president had to issue orders through the general-in-chief (Ulysses 
S. Grant, an advocate of congressional measures), and the Tenure of Office 
Act stated that federal officeholders whose nominations required Senate 
approval could not be removed by the president without Senate approval, 
although they could be suspended while Congress was not in session. 


Throughout the spring and summer of 1867, Andrew Johnson struggled 
unsuccessfully to hamper implementation of congressional measures, but 
once Congress recessed, he wasted no time in suspending Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton, a supporter of Republican measures, from the cabinet. In 
the fall elections throughout the North, Republicans suffered a series of 
setbacks, in part because of their efforts to secure black suffrage there. 
These losses signaled the limits of popular support for Radical measures. 


Emboldened by this sign, Johnson sought to resist the Senate’s failure to 
concur in Stanton’s removal, finally deciding to remove him outright in 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act. The House of Representatives 
responded by impeaching Johnson on February 24, 1868, although its 
articles of impeachment fell short of placing presidential obstruction at the 
center of the indictment ([link]). Seven Republicans joined Democrats to 
acquit Johnson by a single vote in the Senate trial; therefore, he was not 
removed from office and served the remainder of his term. Johnson’s 
acquittal occurred, in part, because of Republican concerns about the 
politics of the man who would replace him, Ohio Radical Benjamin Wade, 
and because most Republicans had rallied behind the candidacy of Ulysses 
S. Grant to secure control of the White House through more traditional 
means. (See The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson Decision Point and the 


This depiction of the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson before the 
Senate appeared in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper in March 
1868. 


The Grant Administration 


In accepting the Republican nomination, war hero Ulysses S. Grant 
declared, “Let us have peace.” This pledge looked to an end of political 
strife, sectional disputes, anti-black violence, and partisan bickering, and it 
was offered by someone who seemed to be above partisan politics and who 
promised to restore order. It did not hurt Republican prospects that 
Democratic nominee Horatio Seymour had addressed New York draft 
rioters in 1863 as “my friends,” or that his running mate, Francis P. Blair, 
Jr., pledged to undo Reconstruction legislation. 


In the contest that followed, Grant secured an easy victory in the electoral 
vote, but his victory in the popular vote was narrower. The main reason was 
that white supremacist terrorist groups, notably the Ku Klux Klan, 
suppressed the black vote throughout the South. The support given Grant by 
African American voters, casting ballots in large numbers in a national 
contest for the first time, helped overcome those efforts, though suppression 
secured Georgia for the Democrats. Congressional measures undid that 
result, however, relegating Georgia to Congress’s supervision. Furthermore, 
Republicans proposed the Fifteenth Amendment, which declared that race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude could not deprive citizens of the 
right to vote and provided for the passage of legislation to enforce that 
mandate. They sought to secure federal protection for black voters in the 
South while extending black suffrage throughout the North. 


Many suffragists, including Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
were bitterly disappointed and opposed the Fifteenth Amendment because 
mostly illiterate black men won the right to vote but not educated white 
women. The women’s suffrage movement split over the dispute. Stanton 
and Anthony formed the National Woman Suffrage Association, which 
opposed the Fifteenth Amendment and pursued an amendment for women’s 
suffrage. Lucy Stone founded the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which supported the Fifteenth Amendment and pursued a state-by-state 
strategy for women’s suffrage. 


During Grant’s first term, the remaining former Confederate states 
(Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, along with Georgia) regained their full 
standing within the Union, while the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment appeared to be the culmination of Reconstruction efforts at the 
federal level ({link]). Republicans looked to address new issues, including 
financial and monetary policy, tariff legislation, and civil service reform, 
which promised to free federal officeholding from the grasp of partisan 
politics. Reconstruction was not over, however, in large part because of the 
persistence of white supremacist terrorist violence throughout the South. In 
response, Congress passed a series of Enforcement Acts, including the Ku 
Klux Klan Act of 1871, which provided for federal intervention to subdue 
such violence and strengthened presidential authority to act vigorously by 
suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus during peacetime 


and declaring martial law as part of that effort. However, the measures were 
controversial, and an increasing number of Republicans believed the federal 
government could do no more to protect black rights. Others thought that by 
providing for black suffrage, Republican policymakers had ensured blacks 
could use the ballot to protect themselves and advance their interests. 
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This print celebrates both the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which was ratified in 1870, and the hope for black rights it brought 
with it. 


Grant’s attempts to advance black rights and interests had effects not only in 
Reconstruction policies but in foreign policy as well. In 1869, the 
administration opened negotiations to annex the Dominican Republic, a 
newly independent former Spanish colony. Although Grant appreciated the 
Dominican Republic’s strategic and economic value, he was particularly 
interested in the notion that African Americans could choose to migrate to 
the island if it became part of the United States. He thought they could use 
the threat of such migration, which would deplete the agricultural work 
force in the South, as leverage to secure southern whites’ recognition of 
their rights at home. However, several Republicans, led by Massachusetts 
Senator Charles Sumner and Missouri Senator Carl Schurz, had serious 
enough reservations about the wisdom of the measure and the 
circumstances surrounding the negotiation to ensure Senate rejection of the 
proposal. 


The ensuing debate helped drive a wedge between Grant and Sumner, two 
leading advocates of black freedom. Schurz, in turn, became one of the 
founders of an anti-Grant movement within Republican ranks that 
eventually grew into a third party, the Liberal Republicans. Although some 
of this movement’s leaders claimed its followers supported civil service 
reform, free trade, an end to federal intervention in the South, and monetary 
reform, the diversity of the views represented when the party met to 
nominate a presidential candidate suggested it was largely an anti-Grant 
movement. Its nominee, Horace Greeley, lost in a landslide to Grant, who 
could cite his advocacy of Reconstruction and civil service reform as well 
as his successful diplomatic efforts in peacefully resolving outstanding 
issues with Great Britain dating from the Civil War. 


Grant’s reelection could not in itself secure the success of Reconstruction. 
Throughout the South, Republican governments—a coalition of northerners 
labeled “carpetbaggers” by their foes (in reference to their suitcase made 
of carpeting material and testimony to their alleged opportunistically 
vagabond background), white reformist southerners (derisively called 
“scalawags” by unrepentant southerners), and African Americans— 
struggled valiantly against southern Democrats and their paramilitary 
groups that used violence and intimidation to suppress Republican voters 
({link]). Efforts to promote regional prosperity through postwar recovery 


proved unavailing in the face of economic depression after a financial crash 
in 1873. Wealthier white southerners resented the increased tax burdens 
they shouldered to help provide for public schools and opportunities 
intended to benefit more marginalized southerners, including African 
Americans. In states where native white southerners were a key part of the 
Republican coalition, many Republicans eventually defected back to 
Democratic ranks in the wake of economic difficulties. This left violence as 
the main way to overthrow Republican regimes that depended on black 
votes to stay in power. The limited and ineffective federal efforts to subdue 
such violence exposed the regimes’ inability to defend themselves, 
undermining their legitimacy. (See the Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast on 
Reconstruction, 1869-1874 Primary Source.) 
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This 1868 political cartoon warned scalawags and carpetbaggers of the 
fate that awaited those who attempted to oppose white supremacist 
groups. 


Grant’s second term proved far more challenging than his first. 
Investigations of congressional corruption and malfeasance, although they 
did not directly involve the administration, tarnished Republican prospects, 
and the crash in 1873 and ensuing depression brought hard times when the 
federal government’s ability to respond constructively was limited. 
Reconstruction proved less popular as it continued, with Republican 
governments throughout the South falling one by one even as racist 
violence oppressed African Americans. Democrats regained control of the 
House of Representatives in 1874, bringing an end to additional legislation 
to support Reconstruction, although the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
represented a last effort to secure equal access to public facilities. The law 
banned racial discrimination in public transportation and accommodations, 
but it was declared unconstitutional in the 1883 Civil Rights Cases. 
Supreme Court decisions severely curtailed legislation designed to provide 
for federal enforcement of black voting rights, while an increasing number 
of northern voters, more interested in addressing the consequences of 
economic depression, had grown weary of continuing to pursue the 
Reconstruction experiment. Nor did it help that the Grant administration 
found itself beset by scandal after scandal, with the president coming under 
attack because of the actions of people he trusted. 


By the presidential election year of 1876, only three southern states 
remained under Republican rule (South Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida). 
The Republicans nominated Ohio governor Rutherford B. Hayes, a Civil 
War veteran with a reputation as a reformer, and the Democrats nominated 
New York governor Samuel J. Tilden, a reformer who opposed the 
operations of New York City’s corrupt Tammany Hall machine. In the 
election, northern Republicans waved the “bloody shirt” of Civil War 
memory, linking the Democrats with a resurgent Confederacy. Northern 
Democrats, on the other hand, denounced the excesses of Reconstruction, 
held Republicans responsible for the continuing depression, and reminded 
voters of the corruption in the Grant administration. Having returned to 
power in a majority of the former Confederate states, southern Democrats, 
also known as Redeemers, argued for home rule (meaning an end to federal 
intervention and Reconstruction) and supported efforts to overthrow the 


remaining Republican-led state governments by whatever means were 
necessary, including more violence. 


Garfield and Tilden supporters claimed victory in the three remaining 
Republican states. This led to the formation of an electoral commission to 
determine who, indeed, had prevailed in states where Republican fraud 
sought to overcome Democratic violence. Composed of five members of 
the House of Representatives, five U.S. senators, and five Supreme Court 
justices, the commission divided along partisan lines, with the Republicans 
claiming victory in critical decisions by a single vote. Hayes, who had 
already committed to a new approach to southern affairs that featured the 
withdrawal of federal support of Republican statehouses, took office in the 
wake of a so-called Compromise of 1877 that guaranteed that result along 
with other concessions, few of which ever materialized. 


The northern victory in the Civil War confirmed the promise of an 
American union of republican liberty and equality. The slaves were freed 
during the war and received constitutional protections after. However, the 
promise was not fully met. African Americans lost their rights and lived in 
a segregated society rooted in racist beliefs of inequality (see the To What 
Extent Did American Principles Become a Reality for African Americans 
during Reconstruction? Point-Counterpoint). The nation continued to 
struggle with this contradiction as the rise of a new industrial order and 
social change created economic growth as well as new challenges. 
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The Civil War was fought at enormous cost. Rebuilding and reunifying 
the nation was incredibly complex and brought both success and 


failure. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e Women during the Civil War Narrative 

e Mary Chesnut’s War Narrative 

e Clement Vallandigham and Constitutionalism Narrative 

e Did Abraham Lincoln Exceed His Presidential Powers during the Civil 
War? Point-Counterpoint 

e Daniel Emmett’s “Dixie” and Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” 1859 and 1861 Primary Source 

e The Rhetoric of Abraham Lincoln DBQ Lesson 

e Unit 4 Civics Connection: Equality, the Civil War, and Reconstruction 
Lesson 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain the South’s advantages over the Union in the Civil War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the advantages of the Union over the Confederacy. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the initial reaction of southern whites to the Reconstruction 
policy implemented immediately after the Civil War. 
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Fort Sumter and the Coming of the War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


On April 12, 1861, Confederate forces at Charleston, South Carolina, 
opened fire on Fort Sumter. Unable to hold out, the Union military garrison 
surrendered; thus, the Civil War began. Most Southerners celebrated the 
event as a great victory for the Confederate States of America. But many 
Northerners were outraged by the fall of the fort, and when President 
Abraham Lincoln issued a call for volunteers to put down the rebellion, 
men in the states loyal to the Union flocked to enlist in the U.S. Army. 


In the spring of 1861, before hostilities had begun, construction crews were 
occupying Fort Sumter, building the new coastal defense fortification that 
was to replace other forts at Charleston. When southern states began 
seceding throughout January as a result of Lincoln’s election, tensions 
mounted, and the U.S. troops found themselves uncomfortably situated in 
the city where Southern “fire-eaters” had long defended slavery and 
promoted states’ rights. The garrison commander, Major Robert Anderson, 
moved his men to the incomplete fort in the harbor because it was safer 
than his previous location at the crumbling Revolutionary War-era Fort 
Moultrie. South Carolina militias on the mainland and nearby islands were 
soon joined by Confederates, including General P. G. T. Beauregard. The 
result was a stand-off while each side waited to see what the other might do, 
both reluctant to start a war, each hoping to somehow resolve the situation 
peacefully to its advantage. 


Outgoing President James Buchanan had done little to alleviate the situation 
during the interregnum between Lincoln’s election and his inaugural. On 
the one hand, Buchanan could not give up the fort, because doing so would 
mean recognizing the validity of the rebellion and damaging his Democratic 
Party even more politically. On the other hand, he had promised South 
Carolina’s congressional delegation that he would do nothing to change the 
military situation in Charleston and had even hinted he might withdraw 
U.S. troops from the area. Ultimately, Buchanan wrung his hands in 
indecision, stymied by the political implications of the crisis and leaving 
open the way to conflicting reports and widespread rumors. In January 
1861, he approved an army proposal to reinforce and resupply Fort Sumter. 
The Star of the West, a civilian ship, was sent to accomplish this mission, 
but on January 9, it was forced to turn back in the face of Confederate 
cannon fire ({link]). Major Anderson, not wanting to start a war, did not fire 
back. 
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This 1861 illustration of the Star of the West shows the civilian ship 
approaching Fort Sumter in an attempt to resupply Union troops. 


The wait continued, and tension increased as anger mounted on both sides. 
Northerners saw Sumter as a symbol of the Union, national sovereignty, and 
defiance of the rebellion, and they wanted to hold it. Southerners saw it as a 
marker of the federal government’s power and hoped to take it in defiance 
of Yankee tyranny, to make it a glorious symbol of state sovereignty and 
their independence. Confederate President Jefferson Davis urged restraint, 


hoping to avoid a war and achieve independence peacefully. Throughout the 
rest of January and February, a stalemate resulted, with the rebels not 
attacking the fort in exchange for the Buchanan administration not trying to 
reinforce it. 


On March 4, Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office and became president 
of the United States. He immediately inherited the Fort Sumter crisis and 
faced a decision point. He could try to reinforce and resupply the fort by 
sending warships to force their way into the harbor. Doing so would play 
into rebel hands by making the government the aggressor and starting a war. 
This would probably drive the other slave states out of the Union and into 
the Confederacy and further divide the North into war and peace factions. 
Another possibility was to withdraw the garrison in hope of keeping the 
Upper South states of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas in 
the Union and brokering some sort of compromise. Taking this choice 
would demoralize Northerners, who would direct their anger at the 
administration and damage the Republicans politically. It might also 
encourage foreign powers to recognize the Confederacy and hasten 
Southern independence. The choice Lincoln made was to continue to wait, 
playing for time, hoping to somehow save the symbol of national 
sovereignty without starting a war. If the conflict did begin, he hoped it 
would be the rebels who shot first, making them accountable for the 
resulting bloodshed. But he could not wait forever, because the garrison’s 
supplies were already beginning to run low. 


In making his decision, the president consulted with his cabinet ([link]), a 
group of men he had chosen to represent the various factions of the 
Republican Party. Several of them had been Lincoln’s opponents for the 
nomination and believed they were better suited to lead the country than he. 
An immediate source of trouble in the cabinet was Secretary of State 
William H. Seward of New York. The favorite to win the Republican 
nomination, Seward now thought he would run the administration, 
essentially making Lincoln a figurehead or puppet. Certain that he knew 
best, Seward proposed surrendering Fort Sumter, arguing that this would 
avoid war and conciliate the slave states in the Upper South and the border 
states. Confident of his ability to make the decision, Seward secretly opened 
communications with the Confederates and let it be known that Sumter 


would soon be turned over to the South. Most of the other cabinet members 
agreed with Seward, although some hoped to somehow gain peace without 
having to surrender. Only Postmaster General Montgomery Blair called for 
reinforcing the fort whatever the cost and urging the president to pursue 
only those “measures which will inspire respect for the power of the 
Government.” 
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Lincoln and his cabinet, shown here in a depiction from July 22, 1862, 
clashed because of the ego of Secretary of State William H. Seward. 


Then Lincoln received a report from the commanding general of the army, 
Winfield Scott, advising him to surrender Sumter. Scott argued that the cost 
of reinforcing the fort was simply too great, and that evacuation “would 
instantly soothe and give confidence to the eight remaining slave-holding 
States” in the Union and keep them tied to the nation and the 
administration. Scott, a hero of the War of 1812 and the Mexican-American 
War, was a Virginian, and for many members of the cabinet, this 


background cast doubt on his loyalties. As a result, his report, combined 
with their reading of the political mood of the country, caused several 
cabinet members to reconsider their position and vote to resupply the fort. 
Lincoln gave orders to the army and navy to begin preparations to save 
Sumter. 


Now worried about his political position, Seward began scrambling to save 
himself and his plans for brokering a peaceful resolution to the secession 
crisis. He still wanted to abandon Fort Sumter but advised reinforcing other 
fortifications. He also wanted to push France and Spain about their 
interventions in Mexico and the Caribbean. If those European countries did 
not give satisfactory explanations for their recent actions, Seward wanted to 
declare war on them, arguing that doing so would bring the South back into 
the Union. He would reunite the country through war—not against the 
rebels, but against a common enemy. Lincoln quietly refused to follow 
Seward’s advice. Instead, he gave the order for the military to send an 
expedition to resupply the fort. He sent word to the Confederacy that he 
was sending ships for the express purpose of resupply and that there would 
be no reinforcements. 


In response, Jefferson Davis called his own cabinet together. Given the 
choice between peace and war, they chose to fight. Hoping to take the fort 
before the Union fleet arrived to try to resupply Anderson’s men, Davis 
ordered General Beauregard to attack. At 4:30 a.m. on April 12, the 
Confederate cannon opened fire and continued to bombard Fort Sumter for 
more than 30 hours ([link]). Major Anderson had far too few men to defend 
his position and not enough cannon to respond properly to an attack. He 
made a show of resistance and had his men fire 1,000 shells back at the 
enemy. On April 14, 1861, he formally surrendered the fort. 


(b) 


Compare (a) the depiction of the 1861 bombardment of Fort Sumter 
with (b) a photograph of Fort Sumter as it looks today. What do you 
see that is similar and what is different? 


The next day, President Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 men to put down 
the rebellion. The response was overwhelming, and many thousands of men 
signed up to save the Union. Even many Democrats who had been pushing 
for a peaceful reunion through compromise now joined the patriotic fervor. 
But Lincoln’s call for men also rallied the secessionists in the still-loyal 
slave states. Almost immediately, Virginia seceded and joined the 
Confederacy; it was soon followed by Arkansas, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. Several other slave states known as border states, including 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, debated secession. Across 
the South, celebrations of the victory at Fort Sumter roused Confederate 
patriotism, and General Beauregard became the first hero of the Southern 
cause. All hopes of a peaceful resolution were dashed, and many on both 
sides began talking about how they would quickly achieve victory for their 
cause in what they were certain would be a short and glorious war. Fort 
Sumter, however, began a bloody Civil War that claimed more than 600,000 
American lives. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the choices Abraham Lincoln had for resolving the Fort 
Sumter crisis. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the battle at Fort Sumter became a symbol for both the 
Union and Confederacy during the Civil War. 
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The Battle of Antietam 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Mackubin Owens, Foreign Policy Research Institute 


September 17, 1862 was the bloodiest day in American history. On a very 
small patch of land near Sharpsburg, Maryland, nearly 22,000 Americans 
shed their blood and 6,000 of them died. Anyone who has visited Antietam 
cannot help but be struck by the compactness of the battlefield in which so 
many men lay ({Link]) 


tate 


This 1888 depiction of the Battle of Antietam shows Union forces on 
the left and Confederate forces on the right. 


But the battle’s importance transcends the number of casualties. On the one 
hand, it represented the apex of the Confederacy’s offensive military action 
at that point in the war. On the other, it provided President Abraham 
Lincoln an opportunity to alter the character of the war by officially 
launching an attack on the institution of slavery, which the great abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass called “the stomach of the rebellion.” 


To fully understand the importance of the battle of Antietam (also called 
Sharpsburg), it is necessary to place it in its broader political and military 
context. The federal government had no constitutional authority over 
slavery in the states where it already existed. But secession by the slave 
states opened a constitutional way for Lincoln to end slavery immediately 
with uncompensated emancipation, because of his war powers as 
commander-in-chief. 


Some Union commanders had treated slaves as contraband of war, meaning 
captured enemy property—in this case, humans. Others, such as John C. 
Fremont and David Hunter, had resorted to martial law to free slaves, which 
Lincoln reversed because they had no authority to do so, and he feared it 
would cause the border states such as Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri to 
secede. In 1861 and 1862, Congress passed two confiscation acts, which 
allowed some confiscation of Confederate property, including slaves. For 
Lincoln, all these approaches were of questionable constitutionality. Only a 
proclamation based on the president’s war power in response to a rebellion 
would meet constitutional muster. 


But Lincoln had to proceed with prudence to maintain a working coalition 
between members of his Republican Party, who favored emancipation, and 
War Democrats in the North, who were willing to fight to restore the Union 
but did not wish to interfere with slavery. In addition, to issue an 
emancipation proclamation while Lee was defeating Union armies in 


Virginia would seem to smack of desperation. Lincoln needed a military 
victory. 


In early 1862, General Ulysses S. Grant won a costly victory at Shiloh and 
captured the critical railroad junction at Corinth, Mississippi. In addition, 
New Orleans fell to Union forces, which now controlled most of the 
Mississippi River. However, General George McClellan failed in his bid to 
take Richmond in the Peninsular Campaign during the Seven Days’ Battle. 
By the end of August, Lee had shattered Pope’s army at Second Bull Run, 
or Second Manassas, but had not quite annihilated it. Lee now saw an 
opportunity to deliver a knockout punch to the Union by invading Maryland 
to lure McClellan into a battle in which Lee would accomplish what he had 
almost realized at Second Manassas: the destruction of a major Union army, 
this time on Union soil. 


By invading Maryland, Lee sought nothing less than to change the character 
of the war. Consistent with his operational approach, he intended to execute 
a strategic turning movement and destroy McClellan’s army, thereby 
convincing the population of the North to give up the fight to subdue the 
South and winning European support for the Confederacy. 


The time appeared “propitious,” as Lee wrote to Jefferson Davis, the 
president of the Confederacy, to invade Maryland. Not only had Lee’s 
efforts during the Seven Days’ Battle and at Second Bull Run been crowned 
with success, he also knew that with the April Conscription Act, the 
Confederacy had exerted its maximum effort to bring troops into the field, 
whereas the North had barely tapped its potential to raise armies. 


But Lee’s plan began to go awry ten days after he crossed the Potomac into 
Maryland on September 4. The main problem was his decision to capture 
Harpers Ferry, believing the garrison there presented a threat to his lines of 
communication. To do so, Lee had to divide his force. This in itself had 
never been a problem for him, but now he had to act in ignorance of 
McClellan’s location. 


Lee dispatched “Stonewall” Jackson to capture Harpers Ferry, assuming the 
garrison would either flee or surrender quickly. Meanwhile, he sent his 
other corps under General James Longstreet to Boonsboro to guard against 


what he expected to be a characteristically cautious approach by McClellan. 
But the garrison at Harpers Ferry did not behave as Lee expected, and the 
local topography forced Jackson to divide his corps into three columns. 
This disrupted Lee’s timetable and put his divided force at risk, because 
McClellan’s advance toward western Maryland was much more rapid than 
Lee expected. However, McClellan, still overly cautious, failed to take 
advantage of Lee’s divided forces, even after two Union soldiers discovered 
Lee’s plans on the ground wrapped in three cigars. 


Lee struggled to reunite his army before McClellan arrived. Longstreet 
attempted to delay the Union advance at South Mountain, but, on 
September 14, the advance guard of the Army of the Potomac dislodged the 
Confederates from their defensive position at Turner’s Gap. Harpers Ferry 
finally capitulated on September 15, and except for A.P. Hill’s division, 
which remained to parole the 12,500-man garrison, Jackson hurried to 
rejoin Lee, who had taken up a position near Sharpsburg, Maryland. 


Even with a reunited army, however, Lee’s ability to stand and fight was 
severely limited. His soldiers had been scattered across western Maryland 
from Hagerstown to Pleasant Valley by the heat, the forced marches, and 
the confusion of retreats. Lee had asked too much of them. As a result, 
when McClellan unleashed his attack at dawn on September 17, Lee’s army 
(38,000 troops) was only half the strength of McClellan’s (76,000 troops). 


The first action of the day took place on the Union right, as first Joseph 
Hooker’s corps and then Joseph Mansfield’s hammered the Confederate 
left. The battle raged back and forth at the West Woods, the Dunker Church, 
and David Miller’s cornfield. The Union troops surged forward, only to be 
driven back by desperate Confederate counterattacks. When asked where 
his division was, John Bell Hood replied, “Dead on the field.” 


As the fighting on the Union right ebbed, it surged across the center. After 
repeated failed assaults against the main Confederate defensive position, 
which ran along a sunken road, one Union division was able to flank it, 
delivering deadly fire. As the dead filled the sunken road, which came to be 
known as “Bloody Lane” ([link]), the Confederate center collapsed. Lee 
was able to patch together a defense, but had McClellan committed his 
reserve at this point, Lee’s army might well have been annihilated. 


Compare (a) a photograph of a section of “Bloody Lane” after the 
Battle of Antietam with (b) a photograph of “Bloody Lane” today. 


Meanwhile, the action shifted to the Union left, where Ambrose Burnside’s 
corps was stymied by a small detachment of rebels in its attempt to cross a 
bridge over Antietam Creek (the stream was fordable further to the south). 
Finally, in the middle of the afternoon, Burnside carried the bridge and was 
pressing the Confederates back toward Sharpsburg. On the cusp of victory, 
however, his unit was struck on the flank by A.P. Hill’s division returning 
from Harpers Ferry. Lee was able to hold his position, but barely. 


Lee remained at Sharpsburg the next day, but McClellan refused to renew 
the battle. Although his casualties were heavy (12,400 dead, wounded, and 
missing), Lee’s were proportionately heavier (10,300 among his smaller 
force). In addition, McClellan had a fresh reserve corps that was never 
committed. Under cover of darkness, Lee slipped away. When McClellan 
belatedly followed on September 19, his vanguard was repulsed at 
Shepherdstown. Lincoln was irate that McClellan had let Lee get away, but 
the president had the victory he needed for his Emancipation Proclamation 
as southern troops retreated from the North and were prevented from taking 
Washington, DC ((link]). 


This 1862 photograph shows President Lincoln, left, and 
General McClellan meeting after the Battle of Antietam. 


Lee’s ascent was one factor that changed the character of the war. Had he 
not emerged at this time, the Civil War might well have ended in 1862, with 
the seceded states returning to the Union and slavery intact. Instead, under 
Lee’s aggressive military direction, the conflict became an all-out war that 
concluded only with the complete subjugation of the South and the end of 
Slavery. 


The second factor that changed the character of the war was the opportunity 
the battle provided Lincoln to issue the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Lincoln issued the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation on September 
22, giving the Confederate states until January 1, 1863, to give up the 
rebellion and keep their slaves. If they did not, the Emancipation 
Proclamation would go into effect and the slaves would be freed. The 


document did not free the slaves in the border states, because Lincoln had 
no constitutional authority to do so in states that were not at war with the 
United States. With the Emancipation Proclamation, however, the war to 
save the Union also became a war for human liberty and equality. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe General Robert E. Lee’s motivation for invading Union 
territory in September 1862. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Abraham Lincoln waited until after the Battle of 


Antietam to issue a preliminary version of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 
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Gettysburg and Vicksburg: July 4, 1863 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Mackubin Owens, Foreign Policy Research Institute 


The spring of 1863 was a time of mixed fortunes for the Confederacy. 
Robert E. Lee had inflicted a major defeat on a Union army at 
Chancellorsville, but a Union army under Ulysses S. Grant had besieged the 
important city of Vicksburg on the Mississippi River. Meanwhile, in south 
central Tennessee, another Union army under William Rosecrans was in 
position to threaten Chattanooga, which, if captured by Union forces, would 
open the way to Atlanta, Georgia, a major Confederate stronghold. 


Grant launched a brilliant campaign against Vicksburg ([link]). His problem 
was how to attack the city, which sits on a high bluff above De Soto Point, a 
sharp bend in the Mississippi; the city’s guns commanded the river below. 
To the north lay the Mississippi Delta, a swampy area between the 
Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers. The Confederates held strong defensive 
positions on the higher, drier ground to the east and northeast of the city. 


This depiction from about 1888 shows Union forces besieging 
Vicksburg in 1863. 


After several failed efforts, Grant adopted a bold but risky plan, one that 
both his trusted subordinate William T. Sherman and President Lincoln 
questioned because it entailed abandoning his supply and communication 
lines along the Mississippi. Grant marched his army down the west bank of 
the Mississippi while Navy gunboats and transports ran the gauntlet of 
Confederate guns positioned above De Soto Point. Linking up with the 
transports, Grant crossed the river south of Vicksburg and then executed a 
lightning campaign with a great deal of mobility that sealed the fate of the 
Confederate stronghold. 


During the 17 days after he crossed to the east bank of the river, Grant 
fought and won five major engagements, inflicting twice as many casualties 
on the enemy as his troops suffered and pinning the Rebel army inside the 


defenses of Vicksburg. With his right flank now anchored on the 
Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers north of the city, he effectively reestablished 
his lines of communication and supply. 


The Confederate defenders repulsed several direct assaults against 
Vicksburg’s lines, so Grant settled in for a siege, the outcome of which was 
not in doubt ([link]). On May 24, Grant advised General-in-chief Halleck 
that the enemy “was in our grasp. The fall of Vicksburg and the capture of 
most of the garrison can only be a matter of time.” Under steady fire, the 
city surrendered on July 4. 


The Union siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi, was successful in part 
because of Grant’s consistent bombardment of the city. (a) The 
photograph depicts some of the heavy artillery pieces used by the 
Union. (b) The 1863 map shows how the Union forces under Generals 


Sherman, McPherson, McClernand, and Carr surrounded the 
Confederate forces during the siege. (credit (b): Library of Congress, 
Geography and Map Division.) 


After Lee’s victory at Chancellorsville in May, Confederates leaders had 
debated their strategic options. Some wanted to relieve Vicksburg, but Lee 
effectively argued that the best use of limited Confederate resources was to 
invade Pennsylvania. 


On June 3, 1863, Lee slipped out of his base at Fredericksburg and headed 
west into the Valley of Virginia. On June 13, Union general Joseph Hooker 
began to move north in an attempt to keep his army between Lee and 
Washington, DC. Two days later, Lee crossed the Potomac. During his 1862 
invasion of Maryland, Lee’s operational plan had been disrupted by 
unexpected resistance on the part of the Union garrison at Harpers Ferry. 
This time, Lee ignored the town, heading directly north from the 
Shenandoah Valley into the Cumberland Valley west of South Mountain. 


President Lincoln had a series of disputes with his commanders such as 
George McClellan, who was notoriously delayed attacking the enemy 
because he had overestimated its strength. Lincoln, frustrated by Hooker’s 
defeat and inaction, removed him from command and named George 
Meade commander of the Army of the Potomac. The Union and 
Confederate armies each were operating in ignorance of the other’s 
locations until their cavalry forces had an encounter. On June 30, Lee and 
Meade ordered their forces to converge on Gettysburg. The Army of the 
Potomac was approaching from the southeast, and Meade ordered the 
Union corps closest to Gettysburg, General John Reynolds’s I Corps, to 
occupy the town. However, on the evening of June 30, John Buford’s Union 
cavalry division moved into position on the high ground west of town to 
hold on until the arrival of Reynolds the following morning. 


Missing his cavalry division, Lee was still not certain of the location of the 
Union army. Once he got a sense of where the enemy was, he adopted a 
characteristically aggressive stance, although he wished to avoid a general 


engagement until he had concentrated his army. On the morning of July 1, 
the lead element of A.P. Hill’s corps approaching from the west clashed 
with Buford’s cavalry west of town. The battle of Gettysburg was on. 


During the first day of the battle, Lee drove Union forces back to the high 
ground east of the town, shattering two Union corps in the process. The 
Union position on Cemetery and Culp’s Hills was strong ([link]). Had 
Confederate General Richard Ewell proven to be as aggressive as Jackson, 
it is likely the Confederates would have taken the Union position on 
Cemetery Hill that evening. 


The Union used breastworks, temporary fortifications created from 
earth, at Culp’s Hill near Gettysburg, as pictured here during the 1863 
battle. 


Encouraged by his success on the first day, Lee resolved to renew the attack 
on July 2. While Ewell attacked the Union right on Culp’s and Cemetery 


Hills, Longstreet, supported by a division of Hill’s corps on his left, was to 
deliver a flank attack on the Union line and help surround the enemy. 


The fighting was fierce on the Union left at Little Round Top and Devil’s 
Den. Meanwhile, Major General Daniel Sickles, dissatisfied with his 
position at the base of Cemetery Ridge, advanced without orders to an 
exposed position. In doing so, he not only formed a salient but also created 
a gap between his right and another corps to his north. The Confederate 
attack eventually unhinged Sickles’s salient by sweeping the Peach Orchard 
and the Wheatfield. 


Meade and Winfield Hancock tried to stem the Confederate tide by feeding 
troops into the gap created by the destruction of Sickles’s corps, but that 
created weaknesses elsewhere in the Union line. The Confederate attack 
was on the cusp of success when it broke down. Despite what Longstreet 
called “the best three hours’ fighting done by any troops on any battlefield,” 
the attack ground to a halt. All told, approximately 9,000 troops on each 
side became casualties that day. 


Lee’s plan for July 3 called for actions against the Union flanks, a cavalry 
attack against the Union rear, and a main attack by George Pickett’s fresh 
division ({link]) along with brigades from two of Hill’s divisions driving 
against the “hinge” in the Union line on Cemetery Ridge. Why did Lee 
launch an attack that today seems to be nothing short of a senseless waste of 
life? 


This 1887 depiction of Pickett’s infamous charge was based on a 

painting made of the event by Thure de Thulstrip. The failure of 

Pickett’s Charge sealed a strategic defeat for the Confederacy at 
Gettysburg. 


First, Lee had a great deal of confidence in the offensive power and élan of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Hooker had experienced the offensive 
prowess of this army and said its remarkable striking power “seemed to 
make the earth tremble on which we stood.” Second, although he had come 
close on the two previous days, Lee had not yet achieved his objective of 
destroying the Army of the Potomac, the reason he had invaded 
Pennsylvania to begin with. Third, a logistics problem loomed. Lee faced a 
shortage of forage for the army’s animals and of water as well, as local 
supplies dried up. He could not afford to remain in place for any length of 
time. Finally, Lee believed he had inflicted a great deal of damage on the 


Army of the Potomac. Indeed he had, shattering three Union corps and 
mauling many other regiments. 


In addition, Lee had received fresh troops during the evening of July 2: 
Pickett’s division from Longstreet’s corps had arrived, and Jeb Stuart’s 
cavalry had finally been able to rejoin the army. Lee believed Meade had 
weakened his center to reinforce his flanks. Under the circumstances Lee 
believed, not unreasonably, that a concerted infantry attack led by his ablest 
corps commander and preceded by a massive artillery bombardment could 
crack the Union center on Cemetery Ridge. Lee had already seen his 
soldiers accomplish such a feat—without artillery support—during the 
Seven Days’ Battles of June 1862. 


Gettysburg remains one of the costliest battles to occur on the North 
American continent. Union forces suffered approximately 23,000 casualties, 
and Confederates lost between 20,000 and 25,000 irreplaceable soldiers. On 
July 5, Lee moved south. Meade did not pursue the Confederates, much to 
the consternation of President Lincoln. But Meade was in no condition to 
pursue. The Army of the Potomac was in only marginally better shape than 
the Army of Northern Virginia ([Link]). 
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This 1863 map shows troop and artillery positions, roads, railroads, 
and landmarks during the July 1-3 Battle of Gettysburg. Union forces 
are shown in blue and Rebel forces in red. (credit: Library of 
Congress, Geography and Map Division) 


July 4, 1863, was a good day for the Union cause, with great victories by 
Grant out west at Vicksburg and by Meade in the east at Gettysburg that 
turned the tide of the Civil War. It was the last time Confederate armies 
would launch a large-scale invasion of the North and spelled the beginning 
of their long-term decline. But there was much fighting—and dying—left to 
be done. 
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Free Response Question 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Battle of Gettysburg was a major turning point in the 
Civil War. 
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The Draft and the Draft Riots of 1863 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: A. James Fuller, University of Indianapolis 


How do you force someone to fight for someone else’s freedom? This 
question reveals the irony of the policy of conscription that the U.S. 
government implemented during the Civil War. The Confederacy had 
introduced conscription first and experienced its own widespread popular 
opposition. But as the conflict wore on and casualties mounted, the 
Northern rush to enlist to put down the rebellion and preserve national unity 
eventually ebbed, and the question became relevant to the Union. In July 
1862, Congress passed a militia law authorizing the president to draft state 
militia troops into service in the national army. Although some states 
managed to delay implementing it by successfully recruiting volunteers, by 
autumn the government had begun widespread use of the “state draft” or 
“militia draft,” authorizing the president to draft militiamen from the states, 
especially after President Abraham Lincoln’s Preliminary Emancipation 
Proclamation after the Battle of Antietam. 


By promising to free the slaves still held in rebel territory on January 1, 
1863, the president’s executive order explicitly made the war a conflict over 
slavery and saving the Union. This motive proved unpopular in many areas 
of the North, and racist sentiment now combined with fears of job 
competition with blacks, higher taxes, expanded government power, and 
what some considered to be the tyranny of a stronger executive branch. 
Recruitment for the vast expansion of the armed forces became more 
difficult, and federal authorities turned more frequently to ever-increasing 
inducements for volunteers and the threat of conscription. Opponents 


reacted with protests and sometimes violence. In response, the army sent 
troops into areas of resistance, such as the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
German Catholic communities in Wisconsin, and parts of southern Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio, where large populations of migrants from the South had 
settled decades before the war. The provost marshals began arresting those 
who resisted, and the army imprisoned protesters and newspaper editors 
whose columns urged antiwar activism and resistance ({link]). This, in turn, 
led to more protests and opposition. 
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This political cartoon, entitled “Don’t you see the point?”, appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly on August 29, 1863. 


That fall, the Democrats used civil liberties, racism, and opposition to the 
draft and emancipation to gain ground with voters in the 1862 election. The 
Republicans, meanwhile, argued that anyone who opposed the war and the 
government was a traitor and called some Democrats “Copperheads”— 
after a poisonous snake. The term meant a Democrat who went so far in 
opposing the war as to commit treason. Although the Republicans held on 
to their congressional majority and most state legislatures, Democrats won 
control in several states, including the key state of New York. Combined 
with other issues, the draft became a potent political policy that, even as it 
allowed the government to continue waging the war, served to unify the 
opposition to it. 


The next spring, in March 1863, Congress passed the Enrollment Act, a 
conscription law authorizing a national draft. Every able-bodied male 
citizen and immigrant between the ages of 20 and 45 years was to be 
enrolled in the draft ({link]). When districts proved unable to fill their quota 
of recruits with volunteers, the provost marshals were to implement the 
draft to make up the difference. In July 1863, the army carried out the first 
of four drafts; the next three followed in 1864. 
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The draft will commence in the E4th Cengressional Dis- 
trict, on 


Thursday, Sept. t7th, 1863, 
At 10 o’clock A. M., at the Court House in 


Wooster, Ohio. 


The whole number required from this district is SIX 
HUNDRED AND NINETEEN, to which fifty per cent. 
will be added to cover exemptions. The following table 
exhibits the number to be drafted from each sub-district : 


HOLMES COUNTY--To the first sub-district, 213; Sec- 
ond, 21; Third, 18; Fourth, 27; Fifth,12; Sixth, 18; 
Seventh, 19. 


ASHLAND COUNTY--Eighth sub-dist., 24; Ninth, 20; 
Tenth, 24; Eleventh, 27; Twelfth, 21; Thirteenth, 18; 
Fourteenth, 24. 


WAVNE COUNT Y—Fifteenth sub-district, 30; Sixteenth, 25; Sey- 
enteenth, 24; Eighteenth, 29; Nineteenth, 30; Twentieth, 23; Twenty- 
first, 41; Twenty-second, 24. 


MEDINA COUNT Y—tTwenty-third sub-district, 39; twenty-fourth, 


19; twenty-fifth, 27; twenty-sixth, 17; twenty-seventh, 19; twenty-eighth, 
14; twenty-ninth, 12; thirieth, 15; thirty-first, 15. 
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The draft will commence with the forty-second sub-district 
in Lorain county, and end with the first sub-district in 


Holmes county. 
JAMES UL. DRAKE, 
Wooster, Sept. 11, 1863. Capt. & Provost Marshal. 


This broadside announced the draft for Ohio’s 14th 
Congressional district would begin on September 17, 1863, at 
the courthouse in Wooster, Ohio. (credit: “Civil War draft 
broadside,” Ohio History Connection) 


Those whose names were drawn in the draft lottery might be eligible for an 
exemption—especially if they were the sole means of support for a widow, 
aging parents, or motherless children. If such an exemption could not be 
obtained, the draftee could hire a substitute to take his place or pay a $300 
commutation fee (which typically only the wealthy could afford) that 
allowed him to return home. Substitutes tended to be young men of 18 or 19 


years who were old enough to serve but too young to be drafted. 


Immigrants who had not yet applied for citizenship also provided a large 


pool of possible substitutes. The option to hire a substitute or pay a fee not 
to serve angered many Americans, who complained about the conflict’s 
being a “rich man’s war and [a] poor man’s fight.” With many tens of 
thousands of soldiers dying of disease, infections, and wounds, it was not 
surprising that large numbers of men tried to avoid the draft. More than 20 
percent of those drafted refused to report for duty, fleeing to the West or 
going into hiding to avoid the provost marshals. 


Immigration raised additional concerns about the draft. Throughout the 
decades before the war, the number of immigrants had increased 
exponentially. The beginning of the war slowed the rate to a mere trickle, 
but the demand for workers during the conflict brought dramatic increases 
in wages, and the number of immigrants began to grow again in response to 
such economic opportunities. Some immigrant men saw military service as 
a financial boon as well, viewing the bounties offered to enlistees and the 
hiring of substitutes as a chance to improve their lot. 


Approximately 25 percent of the Union soldiers were immigrants. Whereas 
some wanted to enlist, others were tricked into service by manipulative 
criminals who took advantage of their inability to speak or read English. 
Some immigrants stepped off a ship and found themselves in the army 
before they realized what was happening. Nativism remained strong in the 
Northern states, and Irish immigrants especially experienced prejudice, 
bigotry, and violence. Because most of them were Roman Catholic, they 
also faced religious prejudice. 


In the army, immigrant troops served well, often in units made up of 
soldiers of the same ethnic background. Most famously, the Irish Brigade 
from New York consisted mostly of Irish American and Irish immigrant 
soldiers. The unit served throughout the war and fought with distinction at 
the Battles of Antietam and Gettysburg. 


Many in the North saw the draft as violation of individual freedom and civil 
liberties. When the first national draft was carried out in July 1863, the 
result was widespread protest and violence. To rally the poor, workers, 
white farmers, and immigrants against the draft, the Democratic Party often 
used racist rhetoric, blasting the Lincoln Administration for forcing white 
men to fight and die for the cause of freeing black slaves. Race, ethnicity, 


economics, and the expansion of government power all combined in the 
crisis of the draft. 


A convention of Iowa Democrats declared its members opposed to the 
Lincoln Administration for its “wicked Abolition crusade” and pledged to 
“resist to the death all attempts to draft any of our citizens into the army.” 
New York’s governor, Horatio Seymour, predicted a draft would lead to 
mob violence. The editor of a New York City Catholic newspaper used 
racist language in telling a mass meeting to refuse to answer Lincoln’s call 
for more troops. In such a context, then, it was not surprising that protests 
were held in a number of cities across the country. In some places, blood 
was shed. The worst came when opposition to conscription led to the New 
York City Draft Riots. 


The situation in New York made the city a tinderbox of tension that 
summer. Divided along ethnic and racial lines, New Yorkers were also 
stratified by social class and religion. Long the gateway to the nation, the 
city was home to many German and Irish immigrants, who lived in ethnic 
areas and neighborhoods and worked for low wages. Thousands of African 
Americans also called New York home and found themselves targets of 
racism and discrimination. The Democratic Party had built a political 
machine in New York City, organizing the city’s wards to win elections in 
exchange for valuable help with everything from municipal services to jobs 
and housing. Party leaders directed the Democratic ward bosses to move 
immigrants quickly along the path to citizenship in order to get their votes. 
When the draft began, immigrants who had applied for citizenship were 
enrolled and made eligible for conscription. Meanwhile, the Emancipation 
Proclamation implied that the war was a crusade against slavery and this 
stoked resentment against blacks among workers, the poor, and immigrants, 
in part because they feared job competition from millions of freed slaves 
and in part because of widespread racism. 


On July 11, 1863, army officers began the draft lottery in New York City. 
Most Union troops in and around the city had been sent to help stop the 
Confederate invasion that had resulted in the Battle of Gettysburg in early 
July, but the draft officers went forward with their duty despite the absence 
of many troops to keep order. The first day went smoothly, but on July 13, a 


mob began to form as hundreds of men began gathering in opposition to 
conscription. What had started as a protest quickly became a riot marked by 
violence and the destruction of property ((link]). Buildings were set on fire, 
and firefighters who arrived to fight the blaze were attacked. Soldiers and 
policemen were targeted, but so too were African Americans. The mob beat 
and tortured those it managed to capture. They lynched black men and set 
their bodies afire. 
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This 1863 depiction of the demonstration shows police battling draft- 
resisting rioters in New York City. 


For three days the riot raged on, until state militia and U.S. Army troops 
arrived and restored order. The violence left more than 100 dead, at least 
2,000 injured, and more than 50 buildings destroyed. It was one of the 
worst riots in American history and demonstrated how the draft mixed with 
other issues like government overreach, civil liberties, race, and economics 
to create a combustible context in which seethed the divisions within the 
Union. 
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Problem: 
Describe the reaction of northerners to the introduction of 
conscription. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Analyze the reaction to conscription in relation to the U.S. ideals of 
democracy and freedom. 
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Robert Gould Shaw and the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Barton A. Myers, Washington and Lee University 


Colonel Robert Gould Shaw ([{link]) was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on 
October 10, 1837, to a large, wealthy family that valued education and 
adhered to abolitionist principles. Shaw’s parents became active members 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1838, and the Shaw family were 
close friends of William Lloyd Garrison, the publisher of The Liberator, an 
abolitionist periodical. Shaw also knew Harriett Beecher Stowe, author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), and corresponded with women’s rights advocate 
and abolitionist Lydia Maria Child throughout his adult life. As a young 
man, Shaw studied French, Latin, Spanish, and Greek, and attended Jesuit 
Saint John’s College in Fordham, New York. In the early 1850s, he also 
traveled widely in Europe with his family. While in Switzerland, he read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which influenced the formation of his identity and his 
political views. He later graduated from Harvard College, attended 
antislavery sermons in Boston, and read key abolitionist texts such as 
Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the South (1857). Upon 
the completion of his studies, Shaw settled in Staten Island, New York. 


Robert Gould 
Shaw, pictured 
here in his Civil 
War uniform in 


an 1860s 
photograph, 
came from an 
abolitionist 
family and 
strongly 
supported ending 
slavery in the 
South. 


During the secession crisis of 1860-1861, Shaw joined other members of 
wealthy, elite society in the Seventh New York Militia, which drilled and 
prepared for war. He left for the war with full abolitionist fervor, believing 
the “Slave Power” aristocracy of the South had dominated the United States 
for too long. He also sought the immediate restoration of the Union—the 
primary motivation of most Union enlistees in 1861. When the Seventh 
New York Militia disbanded later that spring, Shaw secured an officer’s 
commission in the Second Massachusetts Infantry. He received a second 


lieutenant’s commission and served for 20 months in the regiment, 
experiencing action at Front Royal and Cedar Mountain in the summer of 
1862 during Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson’s 1862 Shenandoah Valley 
Campaign. His regiment was badly bloodied at Antietam later that 
September. Shaw himself was wounded slightly at both Front Royal and 
Antietam. 


The U.S. Congress empowered the War Department to enroll free or 
enslaved black men in the Union Army on July 17, 1862. Between 1862 
and 1865, approximately 179,000 African American soldiers served under 
the direction of the U.S. War Department’s Bureau of Colored Troops. This 
included 145 infantry regiments, seven cavalry organizations, one 
engineering battalion, and 13 artillery units. Approximately 74 percent of 
Northern black men of military age (18-45 years) served in the Union 
Army during the war—an astonishingly high figure. The black regiments in 
the Union Army served in 449 different engagements; almost 40,000 of 
them were killed or died of disease. Racial atrocities at Fort Pillow, 
Tennessee; “the Crater” at Petersburg, Virginia; and Plymouth, North 
Carolina, among other engagements, were indicative of the incredible 
danger of enlistment for black men, who were regarded by Confederates as 
rebellious slaves. This meant they were rarely granted prisoner-of-war 
status when surrendering, and if captured in battle, they were then enslaved 
if not killed outright. 


The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry was a personal project of 
Governor John Andrew of Massachusetts, who offered Shaw, then a 
captain, the command of the “colored regiment” in early 1863. Recruitment 
for the regiment, one of the first all-black units recruited in a Northern state 
during the war, was led by Frederick Douglass and numerous prominent 
black leaders. Douglass even enrolled his own sons Lewis and Charles. 
Recruits came from New York, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Boston, and many other 
areas of the North. 


Like many black Union regiments, the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts regiment 
engaged in labor duty rather than fighting and its men were paid as laborers, 
not combat soldiers. However, some fought in combat regardless. Others 
served in ancillary logistical roles, doing block house duty, guarding 


bridges and supply trains, and working in labor details to free up white 
Union Army units for combat duty. Black regiments suffered high mortality 
rates due to disease and labor duty. At first they were led exclusively by 
white officers, who were selected by a more rigorous process than for white 
Union army units. During the course of their enlistment, black Union 
soldiers also protested the official pay discrimination of the U.S. 
government, which authorized white soldiers to be paid $13 per month but 
black soldiers $10, with $3 withheld to pay for their clothing. It was not 
until June 1864 that Congress passed an equal pay bill for all men who had 
been free by April 19, 1861. 


The combat experience of the Fifty-fourth regiment was both heroic and 
deadly. On July 18, 1863, the regiment spearheaded an assault on 
Confederate Battery Wagner on Morris Island, South Carolina (the Second 
Battle of Fort Wagner, shown in [link]), an important fortification guarding 
the approaches to Charleston and its harbor. During the charge, Shaw’s men 
fell under withering fire from Confederate cannoneers and rifle muskets 
within 200 yards of the fort. The fort’s defenders had largely been unhurt by 
the preparatory Union bombardment, which had fired 9,000 shells. Roughly 
half the Fifty-fourth regiment stormed over the parapets and pushed their 
way inside the fort, holding the ramparts for approximately one hour before 
being driven back. The white Union regiments that followed in support also 
failed to carry it. One of the men who served in the Fifty-fourth and saw 
combat on Morris Island was Lewis Douglass, son of the famous 
abolitionist and recruiter of black troops, Frederick Douglass. The young 
soldier was grievously wounded but survived. 
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This 1863 Currier & Ives lithograph of Robert Gould Shaw shows 
Shaw leading his regiment during the Second Battle of Fort Wagner. 


During the engagement, 272 of Fifty-fourth Massachusetts’ 600 engaged 
men were killed, wounded, or captured, including Colonel Shaw, whose 
body was never recovered. Confederate General Johnson Hagood, who 
commanded the 1,700 defenders, had such contempt for abolitionists that he 
ordered a large trench dug in front of the fort and the bodies of 20 of Shaw’s 
men thrown on top of him and then covered with sand. Confederates 
sustained only 174 casualties in the attack. The Fifty-fourth also fought in 
the February 20, 1864, Battle of Olustee, Florida, and subsequently at the 
Battle of Honey Hill on November 30, 1864, during William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to Savannah, the “March to the Sea.” The 
regiment was discharged at Boston, Massachusetts, in September 1865. 


Years later, in 1897, sculptor Augustus Saint-Gaudens unveiled his 
monument on Boston Common known as “The Shaw Memorial,” which 
depicted the colonel and his regiment marching to war ([link]). By the end 
of the war, nearly 179,000 African Americans had served in the U.S. Army 
and 19,000 in the Navy, fighting for liberty in a country that had denied 
them their essential rights. At the end of the war, President Lincoln 
supported the Thirteenth Amendment ending slavery and proposed to give 
the vote to black men who had fought for the Union. 
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Pictured is Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ “Shaw Memorial” in Boston 
Common today. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Describe the typical experience of the African American soldier during 
the Civil War. 
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Describe the contributions of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts to the 
Union Army. 
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Women during the Civil War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of government policy during Reconstruction on 
society from 1865 to 1877 


Written by: Catherine Clinton, University of Texas, San Antonio 


Whether black or white, Northern or Southern, rich or poor, women 
confronted daunting obstacles during the Civil War era. The impulse to 
overthrow societal constraints and the struggle for equal opportunity were 
critical concerns for many women in the 1860s. 


The abolitionist movement flourished alongside female activism, and 
during the decades leading up to the Civil War, women increasingly 
advocated for women’s rights, particularly suffrage. The vote was then a 
right granted at the state level; New Jersey had briefly allowed some 
women to vote (who satisfied the same property-ownership qualifications as 
men), but generally, momentum for suffrage had been lost after the 
American Revolution. It revived during the 1850s, when many reformers, 
such as Susan B. Anthony, began their suffrage work after becoming 
engaged in the temperance, abolitionist, and moral reform movements of 
the 1830s and 1840s. In 1848, Elizabeth Cady Stanton initiated a national 
women’s rights movement in Seneca Falls, New York, after witnessing 
male resistance to women’s participation in abolitionism at the World 
Antislavery Convention in London in 1840. Yet women’s rights campaigns 
were intertwined with abolitionism. Antislavery activist Angelina Grimke 
argued that slaves might be emancipated while women were denied equal 
status, but women could never truly be free until slavery was abolished, 
suggesting a domino effect ([link]). 


Pictured are two 
of the leading 
suffragists of the 
nineteenth 


century, 
Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton (left) and 
Susan B. 
Anthony (right). 


When war was declared in spring 1861, women were prepared to launch 
into action to contribute to the war effort. In the South, they stitched sashes 
and prepared cockades for their soldiers marching off to defend the newly 
established Confederacy. In the North, medical pioneers and sisters 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell called a meeting of women in Manhattan to 
coordinate efforts for soldiers’ aid. On April 29, 1861, between 2,000 and 
3,000 responded to the call. They trained nurses for work in the field and 
established a network of soldiers’ aid societies. The Women’s Central 
Relief Association’s board of 12 overseers included six women, which was 
unconventionally egalitarian for the era. 


Nurses not only cared for soldiers in wards but some undertook tours of 
duty on the battlefield. Mary Anne Bickerdyke, or “Mother” Bickerdyke, as 
she was affectionately known to the troops, attended to the Union wounded 
on 19 different battle sites. She spent most of her time at the Union’s 
military hospital in Cairo, Illinois. Even more innovative, female nurses and 
matrons staffed the war department’s mobile “floating hospitals,” set up 
near battle sites to rescue the wounded. Mary Edwards Walker was an 
abolitionist and surgeon who fought for an army appointment and 
eventually served. She was given the Medal of Honor by President Andrew 
Johnson and remains the only female recipient of the award to this day. 
Clara Barton was perhaps the best-known nurse of the Civil War generation 
and later founded the American Red Cross in 1881. 


Before the war, Dorothea Dix travelled the world to investigate treatment of 
the mentally ill, and she campaigned from Maine to Louisiana to try to 
build humane facilities to care for those diagnosed with insanity. Dix helped 
establish the Harrisburg State Hospital in Pennsylvania, one of America’s 
first asylums, in 1851. During the war, she worked independently of the 
federal army, organizing wartime care of soldiers in the state of 
Massachusetts. Through her personal appeals, thousands of dollars were 
donated to supply Massachusetts soldiers with food and medicine. Dix was 
eventually appointed Superintendent of Army Nurses and provided “care, 
succor [assistance] and relief” to hundreds of Union soldiers. 


More than 3,000 women served as military nurses, the majority in the 
North. Louisa May Alcott’s Hospital Sketches depicted a nurse’s life, 
describing times when "legless, armless occupants entering my ward 
admonished me that I was there to work, not to wonder or weep." 
Confederate women organized private facilities; Sally Tompkins founded a 
hospital in Richmond and was given the rank of captain by Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis. Phoebe Pember, a former Charleston socialite 
working in a Confederate hospital, wrote of rats that “ate all the poultices 
applied during the night to the sick, and dragged away the pads stuffed with 
bran from under the arms and legs of the wounded.” 


A new generation of women leaders began to emerge. With the help of the 
U.S. Christian Commission, Annie Wittenmyer developed a “dietary 


kitchen system” in which patients were each given a diet tailored to their 
medical condition. This system is still in use in hospitals today. Because 
three of every five soldiers who died in uniform succumbed to disease 
unrelated to combat or wounds, superior care was important to keeping the 
ranks full. None other than Ulysses S. Grant said of Wittenmyer that “no 
soldier on the firing line gave more heroic service than she did.” 


An intrepid cadre of women embarked on even more dangerous but heroic 
journeys. A small group served as spies, including the infamous 
Washington, DC, society widow Rose Greenhow ([link]), who drowned 
while trying to evade the blockade off the coast of North Carolina, 
smuggling gold and documents back into the Confederacy from her mission 
in Europe. Young women often worked as saboteurs and scouts during 
military operations in occupied territories. 
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Rose Greenhow, pictured here with her daughter in a 
Washington, DC, prison in 1862, was part of a small group 
of female Confederate spies. 


Scores of women disguised themselves as male soldiers to serve in combat. 
Two such women were Irish immigrants Jennie Hodges and Rosetta 
Wakeman. Both fought in the 1864 Red River Campaign in Louisiana. 
Hodges was born female but lived as a male most of her adult life, enlisting 
as Albert Cashier. Wakeman enlisted in the 153rd New York volunteers as 
Private Edwin Wakeman. Wakeman wrote home to her family about her 
experience on the battlefield: “I was not in the first day’s fight but the next 
day I had to face the enemy bullets with my regiment. I was under fire 
about four hours and laid on the field of battle all night. There was three 
wounded in my Co. and one killed.” 


In 1863, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony organized the 
Women’s Loyal National League, the first national women’s political 
organization, which advocated an amendment to the Constitution abolishing 
slavery that was more expansive than Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
(the League shifted its focus to women’s suffrage after the war). The 
abolition of slavery became a top priority for northern women activists, 
who poured their talent and energy into political organizing. Most wanted to 
secure freedom for blacks before women’s suffrage, but black women were 
even more outspoken. At their first national convention, African American 
activist Frances Ellen Watkins Harper said, “You white women speak here 
of rights. I speak of wrongs.” Harper and other free black women in the 
North advocated on behalf of enslaved southern women, noting that more 
than half the black population of four million was still in bondage. Black 
women joined white women in the fight to end slavery and pushed for 
autonomy for all women, not just white women. Many explicitly raised 
awareness about the connection between discrimination on the basis of race 
and of sex. 


Harriet Tubman ({link]) continued her dangerous career behind enemy 
lines. She had served as a conductor on the Underground Railroad, helping 
runaway Slaves escape to freedom, and then began to work with the Union 
army as a nurse, scout, and spy in occupied South Carolina. Self-liberated 
ex-Slave Susie King Taylor moved into Union-occupied territory along the 
South Carolina and Georgia coasts, where she served as a nurse and also as 
a teacher for illiterate black Union soldiers serving near her Sea Island 
encampment. 


Harriet Tubman, 
photographed 
here soon after 


the end of the 
Civil War, helped 
the Union army 
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Women of color had a special stake in the struggle, rightly perceiving the 
Civil War as a battle for black liberation. With the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment in 1865, women within the Loyal League, which pledged to 
win equal rights within the scope of the U.S. Constitution, could claim 
victory. With the Fourteenth Amendment, however, the situation became 
critical: this amendment specified “due process” and “equal protection,” 
essential foundations upon which rights might be constructed. But Section 
Two of the amendment specified rights were to be accorded to “the male 
inhabitants of such state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 


United States.” The question of who should be granted these rights 
produced a split within the movement, and Susan B. Anthony, for one, 
challenged the notion that only men could vote. 


In the wake of Southern surrender and the enormous task of binding the 
nation’s wounds and rebuilding the country, women put their shoulders to 
the wheel. Yet those who had taken over men’s positions during wartime— 
in the U.S. Treasury Department, for example, and in the munitions 
factories in Confederate Richmond —were encouraged to retire and, in 
some cases, were even expelled. Women suffered the consequences of war 
because they lost their fathers, sons, and husbands and thus their primary 
means of financial support. The provision for female pensioners and 
protective labor legislation helped to shape late—nineteenth-century reform 
and federal reform. The legacy of the Civil War put an indelible stamp on 
the women’s rights movements, as women continued the long struggle for 
women’s suffrage. They were successful in winning the right to vote in 
several westerns states while working for a constitutional amendment. 
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Describe the reasons for formation of the Women’s Loyal National 
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Explain the role African American women played in the Civil War. 
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Mary Chesnut’s War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Barton A. Myers, Washington and Lee University 


Mary Boykin Chesnut was born Mary Boykin Miller on March 31, 1823, in 
South Carolina ([link]). Her father, Stephen Decatur Miller, was a politician 
who promoted states’ rights and argued in favor of the position—held by 
other southemers such as John Calhoun—that slavery was a “positive 
good.” Miller became governor of South Carolina in 1828 and a U.S. 
senator in 1830. As the daughter of an elite southerner, Chesnut was 
educated in Charleston, South Carolina, at Madame Talvande’s French 
School for Young Ladies. She was a celebrated beauty in Charleston society 
who traveled widely throughout the United States during the antebellum 
years, including to the American West and New Orleans. 


Mary Chesnut, 
pictured here in a 


photograph from 
the 1860s, was an 
elite Southern 
woman who 
documented her 
experience of the 
war in a diary. 


In April 1840, Mary married the wealthy James Chesnut, Jr., a Princeton 
graduate, and the two settled at his family home, Mulberry, outside 
Camden, South Carolina. James was one of South Carolina’s most 
influential politicians and served as a U.S. senator in the 1850s, during the 
sectionalism crisis that led to the Civil War. In 1860, Mary Chesnut traveled 
to Florida to see her sister and was on the return journey when she heard of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election to the presidency. James Chesnut quickly 
resigned from the Senate and played an important role in drafting the South 
Carolina ordinance of secession. He was later part of the negotiating party 
sent to receive the surrender of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor in April 
1861, putting the family at the center of the secession crisis. 


Mary Chesnut’s wartime diary has become a leading account of the elite 
white southern woman’s experience during the Civil War era. Noted 
southern historian Drew Gilpin Faust called Chesnut the “most ambitious 
among these would-be historian diarists.” While her husband worked for 
the war effort, Chesnut lived in Richmond, Virginia, during the summer of 
1861 before moving back to South Carolina. During the final months of the 
war, she fled South Carolina and her home because of the invasion of Union 
General William Tecumseh Sherman’s army, which eventually devastated 
Columbia, South Carolina, near Camden. The experience of becoming a 
refugee in North Carolina stripped her of the finery and trappings of 
gentility she had enjoyed her entire life. While living with a wealthy woman 
from North Carolina, she found opportunity to both praise and criticize. 
“Mine hostess is young & handsome, very well educated, talks well, seems 
so ladylike & kind,” but, Chesnut added, she “lives amidst dirt in a way that 


would shame the poorest overseer’s wife.... A Lady evidently, she is 
manners & taste! & surroundings worthy a barbarian.” 


With hundreds of thousands of white men away serving in the ranks of 
Confederate armies, southern women frequently experienced the collapse of 
the institution of slavery firsthand. Chesnut claimed not to have feared her 
slaves, but the murder of her cousin Betsey Witherspoon by her own slaves 
caused her and many of her neighbors to reconsider. Chesnut’s assessment 
of slavery focused on the social evils of the institution for white women, in 
that it gave white men virtually unfettered sexual access to black women. 


The Civil War changed the nature of both leisure pursuits and work for 
plantation wives. Elite women of the South passed many hours reading 
during the war, though they often lamented the lack of reading material, 
partly a phenomenon of the South’s prewar dependence on periodicals from 
northern states and abroad. Chesnut borrowed Edward Creasy’s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World from a library in Columbia, South Carolina, in 
early 1862 and read that historical work with an eye toward understanding 
the conflict occurring around her in the 1860s. 


The war threw many white southern women into the public world of work 
in new ways. Chesnut deplored the idea of white women working as 
laborers and secretarial staff in the Confederate government’s burgeoning 
war machine. She was especially concerned about the freedom this gave 
younger women to interact with men unsupervised by other and older 
women. 


Between November 1863 and early May 1864, Chesnut was again living in 
Richmond. She worked briefly at a Richmond hospital as a nurse, but she 
had to give up the work after fainting regularly because of what she saw. 
She spent time raising money and procuring medical supplies, only to feel 
pressure from other women to return to nursing work. When she did, it was 
only for half a day, feeding injured soldiers at a wayside hospital where 
patients had only minor injuries. She continued to object to the new social 
interactions between soldiers and unmarried women working in hospitals, 
primarily because of the soldiers’ inappropriate flirting and advances. The 
difficult work of nursing reinforced her feeling of inadequacy and her 
inability to function in a world without her accustomed privilege and 


protected femininity. This led her to reassert the superiority of her elite, 
protected position and disdain the “Florence Nightingale business.” 


During the course of the war, Chesnut continued to support the political 
career of her husband ([link]). Historian Douglas Southall Freeman argues 
that James Chesnut’s various posts in the Confederate Senate, as executive 
council on military affairs in South Carolina, and as an aide to Jefferson 
Davis, made him the de facto liaison officer between South Carolina and 
the Davis administration. At one point, Mary Chesnut lived in a house 
directly across from the “White House” of the Confederacy in Richmond, 
becoming a confidant of the First Lady of the Confederacy, Varina Davis. 


James Chesnut, 
Jr., pictured here 
in an 1860s 
photograph, was 
an elite member 
of the 
Confederacy’s 
government. 


Ultimately, Mary Chesnut produced seven volumes of wartime records. 
After the war, she wrote three unpublished novels and revised her diaries of 


the war years. Eminent southern historian C. Vann Woodward received the 
Pulitzer Prize for History in 1982 for Mary Chesnut’s Civil War, his edited 
version of her diary. Chesnut’s reflections on the Civil War are an 
invaluable resource to study the conflict from the perspective of a wealthy, 
politically connected Confederate woman. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Describe how Mary Chesnut serves as an example of the changed role 
of women in the Confederacy during the Civil War. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain Mary Chesnut’s opinion of slavery as that of the perspective of 
an upper-class white southern woman. 
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Clement Vallandigham and Constitutionalism 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


From the moment he took office, Lincoln grappled with maintaining the 
difficult balance between preserving civil liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution and preserving the Union and its war effort to suppress the 
southern rebellion. When pro-Confederate citizens in Baltimore attacked 
and killed soldiers of the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers and destroyed 
railroad bridges in an April riot, Lincoln responded by declaring martial law 
and suspending the writ of habeas corpus in parts of Maryland. In Ex Parte 
Merryman (1861), Supreme Court Chief Justice Roger Taney ruled the 
president had no authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, because 
that power seemed to be vested in the Congress in Article I of the 
Constitution. Lincoln ignored the order and submitted his actions to 
Congress in a special session on July 4, asking, “Are all the laws but one to 
go unexecuted, and the Government itself go to pieces, lest that one be 
violated?” Congress endorsed his actions. 


Lincoln then had to deal with an imperious general acting on his own 
authority and claiming extraordinary powers over slavery. In August 1861, 
General John C. Fremont had declared martial law and emancipated slaves 
in Missouri. Lincoln rescinded parts of Fremont’s order because they 
threatened to disrupt the government’s relationship with the critical border 
state and drive it into the Confederacy. 


Lincoln also faced continued controversy while prosecuting the war 
throughout his first administration. In several northern cities, opposition to 


conscription took the form of draft riots in 1863 that led the president to 
declare martial law and suspend habeas corpus in select areas. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, which on January 1, 1863, freed the slaves in 
states then in rebellion against the United States, was perhaps Lincoln’s 
most controversial use of executive war powers. 


In March 1863, President Lincoln appointed General Ambrose Burnside 
({link]) commander of Union forces in the Department of Ohio after he was 
relieved of command of the Army of the Potomac because of the disaster at 
the Battle of Fredericksburg. Disturbed by what he considered to be 
disloyalty in speeches and the partisan press that interfered with the war 
effort, Burnside issued Order No. 38, which read: “The habit of declaring 
sympathies for the enemy will not be allowed in this Department.” He also 
declared martial law and asserted the authority to arrest civilians, try them 
in military tribunals, and execute them by firing squad. He did this without 
President Lincoln’s knowledge or approval. 


This photograph 
of Ambrose 
Burnside was 
taken some time 
during the Civil 
War. His 
distinctive facial 
hair gave rise to 
the term 
“sideburns,” 


created from his 
last name. 


In Ohio, Democrat Clement Vallandigham ({link]) was an open opponent of 
the policies of the Lincoln administration. Vallandigham was a lawyer, 
newspaper editor, and former member of Congress who spoke his mind 
freely on political issues. He detested abolitionists and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, criticized the war and compulsory military service, and 
supported a negotiated settlement that would let the South peacefully leave 
the Union. 


Clement 


Vallandigham, 
pictured here in a 
photograph from 
around 1860, was 
an open critic of 

the Lincoln 
administration. 


Vallandigham did not allow Burnside’s order to abridge his right to express 
his views. In March, he criticized the Conscription Act and defended his 
words by arguing that the proper avenue for overturning the law was the 
ballot box rather than popular disobedience to the law. On May 1, 1863, he 
delivered a provocative two-hour oration to almost 20,000 people at a 
parade in Mount Vernon, Ohio. In the speech, he railed against Order No. 
38, the administration, and the war in general. He asserted that Burnside’s 
order was an unconstitutional usurpation of power that violated the 
protection of free speech and right to criticize government in “Order No. 1 
—The Constitution of the United States.” He labeled Lincoln a king who 
should be deposed for his tyranny and said that the war “fought for the 
blacks and enslavement of whites” was “wicked cruel, and unnecessary.” 


A few nights later, 100 soldiers appeared at Vallandigham’s home at 2:30 
a.m. and kicked down his front door. The soldiers then marched into the 
bedroom and took the startled former congressman into custody ((link]). 
They transported him to a Cincinnati prison where he awaited trial by a 
military commission, charged with violating Order No. 38 and expressing 
disloyal statements that aided the enemy and weakened the power of the 
federal government to prosecute the war, especially recruiting. 
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This depiction of the arrest of Clement Vallandigham in 1863 shows 
Vallandigham being taken into custody in his pajamas. “Arrest of Hon. 
C. L. Vallandigham, at Dayton, Ohio, May 6.” 


Vallandigham refused to plead because he did not recognize the military 
court’s jurisdiction over him, because the civilian courts were open, and he 
argued he was consequently being denied his Fifth Amendment right to due 
process. The two-day trial proceeded nonetheless. Vallandigham asserted in 
vain that he had exercised his constitutional right to free speech. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to prison for the duration of the war. 


Vallandigham immediately filed a petition for a writ of habeas corpus in 
federal civilian court. Judge Humphrey H. Leavitt denied the petition, 


writing that the war and public danger threatened the Constitution and self- 
government. Therefore, the war granted additional wartime powers to the 
president that the executive did not have in peace. “Self-preservation is a 
paramount law,” he argued, and the judiciary could not impede the wide 
latitude of discretion exercised by the executive in times of war. That 
included the ability to suppress and punish what the executive considered 
treasonous and disloyal statements. 


Not everyone agreed. The partisan Democratic press predictably railed 
against Vallandigham’s conviction. On the other hand, even some 
Republican newspapers argued that the Constitution allowed criticism of 
the government during war no matter how unpatriotic it seemed. Even 
Republican senator and chairman of the Judiciary Committee Lyman 
Trumbull of Illinois was troubled that the case seemed to violate the First 
Amendment. 


Burnside’s order and Vallandigham’s conviction had placed President 
Lincoln in a difficult position. He wanted to support his generals publicly, 
and he supported Vallandigham’s prosecution, but he faced much public 
scrutiny and sought to control administration policy. In mid-May, New York 
Copperhead Democrats (those who opposed the war) met in Albany and 
issued a series of resolves attacking Lincoln for unfairly prosecuting 
citizens (e.g., Vallandigham) in military commissions while violating their 
constitutional liberties. The Albany Resolves publicly assailed the president 
but also gave him the opportunity to clarify administration policy. 


Lincoln conceded that no American citizen could be arrested for criticizing 
the government but argued that Vallandigham had interfered with recruiting 
and encouraged desertion from the army. He explained his constitutional 
reasoning with a folksy analogy: 


The Constitution is not in its application in all respects the same 
in cases of rebellion or invasion involving the public safety, as it 
is in times of profound peace and public security. The 
Constitution itself makes the distinction, and I can no more be 
persuaded that the government can constitutionally take no strong 
measures in times of rebellion, because it can be shown that the 


same could not lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can be 
persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for a sick 
man because it can be shown to not be good food for a well one. 


The president defended the prosecution and conviction of Vallandigham and 
stated that the “case requires, and the law and the Constitution sanction, this 
punishment.” He asked with particular insight about his presidential duties: 
“Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not 
touch the hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?” 


Meanwhile, Lincoln preferred to be rid of Vallandigham, and Union cavalry 
escorted him to Confederate lines in East Tennessee and turned him over to 
the enemy. He traveled through the Confederacy and eventually settled in 
Canada, where he continued to oppose the Lincoln administration and ran 
for governor of Ohio, managing his campaign from a hotel in Windsor, 
Ontario. He eventually sneaked back into the United States in disguise and 
helped draft the 1864 Democratic National Convention platform plank 
attacking Lincoln’s “suppression of freedom of speech and of the press” and 
called for a “cessation of hostilities.” Lincoln tolerated his presence and 
reined in General Burnside. The Supreme Court refused to hear 
Vallandigham’s case in 1864, stating that it had no jurisdiction to review the 
judgments of military commissions. 


The Vallandigham case demonstrates the many competing interests and 
constitutional principles that were at odds during the Civil War. 
Vallandigham’s valid constitutional right to express his opinions ran up 
against the federal government and President Lincoln’s legitimate interest in 
exercising constitutional executive powers during times of war and 
insurrection. There were often no easy ways to resolve these constitutional 
disputes, which called instead for a prudent weighing of the relevant 
constitutional powers and rights involved. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain Clement Vallandigham’s views about the Lincoln 
Administration’s management of the Civil War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the ways that the Vallandigham case and Lincoln’s handling 
of it highlighted important constitutional principles during the Civil 
War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

Compare Ambrose Burnside’s Order No. 38 with the Alien and 
Sedition Acts from the Quasi-war with France (see ‘The Alien and 
Sedition Acts and The XYZ Affair and the Quasi-War with France 


Narratives). What do these reveal about the actions of the government 
in war time? 
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William Tecumseh Sherman and Total War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Mackubin Owens, Foreign Policy Research Institute 


Major General William Tecumseh Sherman’s actions after the capture of 
Atlanta and his subsequent March to the Sea are sometimes seen as 
anticipating the pattern of total war in the twentieth century. Some have 
claimed that Sherman was a war criminal, authorizing plunder and looting 
of civilian property. But the matter is more complex than either of these 
charges indicate. In fact, Sherman’s actions were the culmination of a 
Union policy toward civilians that evolved during the course of the war. 


Initially, the Union adhered to a policy of “conciliation,” waging a 
somewhat limited war based on the notion that the majority of individuals 
in the seceded states did not support the breakup of the Union and that the 
governments of these states were illegal and did not represent their people’s 
will. Thus, early in the Rebellion, Union generals ordered their soldiers to 
respect the private property, including slaves, of all civilians, even those 
who were actively working against them. Even such generals as Ulysses 
Grant and William Tecumseh Sherman, who later advocated “hard war,” 
adhered to the policy of conciliation. 


Conciliation seemed to be working until George McClellan’s stalemate on 
the Virginia peninsula in the early summer of 1862 and the emergence of 
Robert E. Lee, whose subsequent victories substantially strengthened the 
rebellion. As a result, Union generals such as Henry Halleck in Missouri 
and Benjamin Butler in New Orleans began to use what historians have 
called “pragmatic” policies, treating Unionists and those who were neutral 


better than they treated those who opposed the Union. The prominence of 
guerrilla warfare in Missouri and Tennessee meant that pragmatic policies 
took hold more quickly in the West than in Virginia ([link]). 


Champ Ferguson, 
pictured here in 
an 1850s 
photograph, was 
a Southern 
guerrilla fighter. 
He and his 
company of men 
attacked civilians 
who held Union 
sympathies in 
Tennessee during 
the war. Upon his 
capture, Ferguson 
was executed for 
alleged war 
crimes. 


By 1863, pragmatism began to give way to “hard war,” according to which 
Southerners who were identified as secessionists were the target of 
“directed severity,” a policy characterized by destruction of public property 


but also by a general unwillingness to harm civilians. Like pragmatism, 
hard war gained traction earlier in the West than it did in the East. 


A milestone of sorts was reached in early 1863 when General Halleck 
published General Order 100, which provided “a generalized set of 
regulations” regarding the legal aspects of conducting war. The document, 
signed by President Lincoln in April 1863, authorized hard war but placed 
clear limits on its conduct. 


The Vicksburg Campaign signaled the beginning of the Union’s hard war 
policy, permitting whatever was necessary—including the destruction of 
civilian property—to bring the conflict to an end. During the Vicksburg 
Campaign, Grant lived off the land for a time, allowing his army to take 
what it needed from civilians in its path. Approximately seven months after 
the fall of Vicksburg, Sherman applied the “hard hand of war” against 
central Mississippi during the Meridian operation. 


This operation was different in that, for the first time, Sherman instructed 
Union troops to wage a war of destruction, leaving civilians with enough 
for survival but not enough to support military activity. The Meridian 
operation, which provided a blueprint for Sherman’s March to the Sea, was 
also an example of psychological warfare, meant to destroy any hope the 
people might have had of a Confederate victory. 


In September 1863, Sherman ({link]) laid out his emerging philosophy in a 
long letter to Halleck. He wrote that “every member of the nation is bound 
by natural and constitutional law to ’maintain and defend the Government 
against all its opposers whomsoever.’ If they fail to do it they are derelict,” 
he maintained, “and can be punished or deprived of all advantages arising 
from the labors of those who do.” Sherman came to Georgia to command an 
army in that theater and put this policy into operation after the fall of 
Atlanta during his famous March to the Sea. 


Major General 
William 
Tecumseh 


Sherman, 
pictured here in 
1865 in uniform, 

led the 
destructive 

March to the Sea 

that caused 
millions of 

dollars in 
damages in 

Georgia. 


After capturing Atlanta, Sherman ordered the occupants to evacuate the 
city. He justified his reasons for taking this step in a September 1864 letter 
to Halleck, who remained chief of staff after Grant replaced him as general 


in chief in March 1864. 


It is sufficient for my Government to know that the removal of 
the inhabitants has been made with liberality and fairness; that it 
has been attended by no force, and that no women or children 


have suffered, unless for want of provisions by their natural 
protectors and friends. My real reasons for this step were, we 
want all the houses of Atlanta for military storage and 
occupation. We want to contract the lines of defenses so as to 
diminish the garrison to the limit necessary to defend its narrow 
and vital parts instead of embracing, as the lines now do, the vast 
suburbs. This contraction of the lines, with the necessary citadels 
and redoubts, will make it necessary to destroy the very houses 
used by families as residences. Atlanta is a fortified town, was 
stubbornly defended and fairly captured. As captors we have a 
right to it. The residence here of a poor population would compel 
us sooner or later to feed them or see them starve under our eyes. 
The residence here of the families of our enemies would be a 
temptation and a means to keep up a correspondence dangerous 
and hurtful to our cause. 


Sherman’s correspondence with Halleck also included the letters he 
exchanged with the Confederate commander General John Bell Hood. 
Sherman wrote: 


You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. War is 
cruelty, and you cannot refine it; and those who brought war into 
our country deserve all the curses and maledictions a people can 
pour out. I know I had no hand in making this war, and I know I 
will make more sacrifices to-day than any of you to secure peace. 
But you cannot have peace and a division of our country. If the 
United States submits to a division now, it will not stop, but will 
go on until we reap the fate of Mexico, which is eternal war. The 
United States does and must assert its authority, wherever it once 
had power; for, if it relaxes one bit to pressure, it is gone, and I 
believe that such is the national feeling. 


After the fall of Atlanta, Sherman asked for and received permission from 
Grant to march to Savannah. On this march, Sherman deployed 62,000 
troops in two wings. He departed Atlanta on November 15 and, for the next 
month, he cut a swath of destruction 60 miles wide from Atlanta to 
Savannah, systematically destroying anything that could benefit the Rebel 
military effort ({link]). 

| Bee sae... Fae: 


This 1864 photograph shows Union forces destroying a railroad in 
Atlanta by pulling up the railroad ties. 


Sherman’s goal was to “make Georgia howl.” “We are not only fighting 
hostile armies, but a hostile people, and we must make old and young, rich 
and poor, feel the hard hand of war.” The hard war was here for Georgia. 


“We cannot change the hearts and minds of those people of the South, but 
we can make war so terrible . . . [and] make them so sick of war that 
generations would pass away before they would again appeal to it.” 
Sherman contended that the United States and its representatives had the 
right to “remove and destroy every obstacle—if need be, take every life, 
every acre of land, every particle of property, everything that to us seems 
proper...[and] that all who do not aid are enemies, and we will not account 
to them for our acts.” 


Some still believe Sherman’s army burned every home in its path. In fact, 
although the men destroyed public buildings, they largely left individual 
homes intact. But the myth of terrible destruction, rather than the truth of 
directed severity, has persisted. 


The March to the Sea was meant to demonstrate to Southern civilians that 
“they could be hurt” and that “the Confederate government was powerless 
to protect them.” It was also meant as a policy to end the horrific Civil War, 
which had killed more than 600,000 soldiers. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Union policy toward civilians evolved during the 
Civil War. 
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Problem: 


Explain why General Sherman used hard war tactics on his March to 
the Sea. 
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O. O. Howard and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of government policy during Reconstruction on 
society from 1865 to 1877 


Written by: Barton A. Myers, Washington and Lee University 


As the Civil War came to a close, Congress and President Abraham Lincoln 
considered various plans for Reconstruction, both to restore the Union and 
to ensure equal rights and provide for formerly enslaved African 
Americans. The Thirteenth Amendment passed Congress in January 1865 
and was ratified by the requisite number of states by the end of the year, 
declaring that, “Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude. . . shall exist 
within the United States.” Although emancipation had been achieved, the 
difficult struggles for political, civil, and economic equality loomed large. 
The ability of the federal government to produce favorable outcomes for 
African Americans, and its role in doing so, evolved gradually and often 
with frustratingly mixed results. O. O. Howard, leader of the newly 
established Freedmen’s Bureau, understood the challenges of securing 
personal liberty and equal rights for African Americans. 


Born in Maine on November 8, 1830, Oliver Otis Howard graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1850 and the U.S. Military Academy at West Point in 
1854. Before the Civil War, he was a professor of mathematics at West 
Point and a staunch abolitionist. He served in the Seminole War in 1857 
and, already a religious man, became a convert to evangelical Christianity. 
He became known throughout his life as “the Christian General,” a phrase 
sometimes used with disdain because of his many failures as a commanding 
officer. 


Howard was personally brave. He lost an arm at the Battle of Seven Pines 
in June 1862 and eventually received the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his heroic service there ([{link]). His command decisions during some 


difficult situations during the war, however, left him open to intense 
criticism. 
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This image of General Oliver Otis Howard was taken after 
he lost his arm in combat. 


Howard led the hard-luck Eleventh Corps of the Union Army during the 
Battle of Chancellorsville in May 1863. This group of predominantly 


German immigrants was virtually destroyed by “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
famed flank attack. On the extreme left of the Union army at the time and 
not backing up to any natural obstacle, Howard’s force was easily surprised 
by Jackson’s Confederates. Howard was sometimes called “Uh-oh Howard” 
after this successful attack on his corps. 


Two months later, Howard’s Eleventh Corps was again criticized, this time 
for the collapse of the defense north of Gettysburg on the afternoon of July 
1, 1863. Howard was also questioned for his subsequent decision to select 
Cemetery Hill, a key point south of town, for the Union defense, and for his 
quarrel with General Winfield Hancock over who was in charge of that 
defense. After the Union victory, Howard’s corps was transferred to the 
western theater, where he participated in the Battle of Missionary Ridge. In 
July 1864, he became commander of the Army of the Tennessee. He later 
led the right wing of General William Tecumseh Sherman’s invasion of 
Georgia, fighting in the Atlanta Campaign as well as in the March to the 
Sea and in the Carolinas. 


After the Civil War, Howard became the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands and served from May 1865 to 
July 1874. Congress originally established this Freedmen’s Bureau ({link]) 
to address the problem of former slaves and free blacks in the former 
Confederate and slaveholding states, with a broad mission of ensuring 
equality for African Americans in work, labor, landownership, contract 
negotiation, and education. In July 1865, Howard issued Circular No. 13 
directing the bureau to distribute Confederate lands under its control to 
freed people. President Andrew Johnson stymied Howard’s diligent and 
well-meaning attempts to promote African American education and 
economic advancement, however. He quickly reversed Howard’s order and 
ensured that the former landowners recovered their property. Many of the 
Southern schools taught freed people to accept their new freedom on the 
terms white society dictated. Thus, in many places, the Bureau’s original 
radical aim of securing land for the freed people was subverted by the work 
of their own schools during Howard’s tenure. 
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OFFICE OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 


This 1866 drawing from Harper’s Weekly shows a Freedman’s Bureau 
office in Memphis, Tennessee. 


Howard’s commission initially had far-reaching powers to address the 
plight of the freed people and focused on delivering rations and medical 
care and setting up judicial courts, banks, and schooling. His Bureau 
worked to mobilize African American men politically when, in 1867, they 
received the right to vote. A coalition of freed people, white northern 
Republicans who came south and were derisively called “carpetbaggers,” 
and white southern “scalawags” (seen as southerners who betrayed the 
white supremacy of their region) supported Reconstruction and the 
activities and agenda of the Bureau. These same agents and activities were 


opposed and subverted by white supremacist and paramilitary organizations 
like the Ku Klux Klan, the Knights of White Camelia, and the White 
Leagues across the southeastern states. 


Both civil and military authorities were concentrated under Howard’s 
direction. But even though he was backed by Radical Republicans in 
Congress, Howard faced stiff resistance from President Johnson and white 
southerners opposed to the Bureau’s policies. His administration of the 
bureau helped with literacy and political organization. But Howard and his 
advisors focused primarily on eliminating de jure discrimination, without 
recognizing that white southern Democrats, who had returned their states to 
conservative rule, were continuing to discriminate against blacks, even 
without many of the black codes that forced freed people into peonage. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau ultimately had localized successes and left a legacy 
of educational reform among southern blacks, especially literacy ({link]), 
but it did not succeed in the most critical of its aims, which was to bring 
about widespread land redistribution and the promotion of equal rights. The 
movement in 1867 to give more responsibility to the generals governing the 
five military Reconstruction districts in the South largely usurped the 
central authority of Howard’s Bureau, which never succeeding in placing an 
agent in every county of the former Confederacy. Although individual 
Bureau agents did work to address the myriad problems freed people faced 
—including mass famine, poor access to due process through the local 
courts, and the struggle to conduct fair labor contract negotiations with 
planters—the real authority to implement Reconstruction was left in the 
hands of the U.S. Army as the guardian of personal liberty when it occupied 
the South. The lightly staffed military occupation was overwhelmed, and 
military leaders became the final arbiters in a complex web of social 
problems. By the early 1870s, white planters and southern elites had 
reestablished firm control over the local courts, southern state governments, 
and labor conditions. In 1872, Congress withdrew its support for the 
Bureau, and Republicans were abandoning their support for Reconstruction 
in favor of other national concerns. 
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Classrooms for black children, depicted in this 1866 drawing, were 
sponsored by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Howard was a lifelong champion of education, especially for African 
Americans, and in 1867, he helped establish Howard University in 
Washington, DC. The school was founded as a nonsectarian theological 
school, originally with a goal of training black ministers. Howard served as 
its president from 1869 to 1873. Between 1881 and 1882, he became the 
Superintendent of the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 


Howard had relatively little to show for his work at the Freedmen’s Bureau 
beyond the educational and social organization that the Reconstruction 
period fostered for African Americans. Contentious national politics over 


Reconstruction, white resistance to equal rights for blacks, and a weak 
commitment to the Bureau by the federal government resulted in a legacy 
of mostly failure. It took more than a century of struggle for some of the 
Bureau’s aims for equality for African Americans to be realized. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the main accomplishments of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Despite the creation of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the leadership of 
Oliver Otis Howard, much of the work of Reconstruction was given to 
the military. Explain the impact of the military on Reconstruction in 
the South. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


“Letters from the South, relating to the condition of freedmen, addressed to 
Major General O. O. Howard, Commissioner, Bureau R., F., and A. L.” 
Library of Congress. 1870. https://www.loc.gov/item/12002985/ 
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The Ku Klux Klan and Violence at the Polls 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why Reconstruction resulted in continuity and 
change in regional and national understandings of what it meant to be 
American 


Written by: Julie Silverbrook, iCivics 


After the Civil War, legal and economic changes paved the way for new 
political opportunities for freed black men. Not only had the Reconstruction 
Amendments—the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
aimed at securing basic liberties and rights for African Americans after the 
Civil War—abolished slavery and recognized freed blacks as citizens 
entitled to due process and equal protection of the laws, they also gave 
freed black men the right to vote and even hold political office. In 1870, the 
Fifteenth Amendment was ratified and provided constitutional protections 
for black men’s right to vote. Increased political and economic 
opportunities for freed black men in the South were curtailed by white 
supremacy characterized by intimidation and violence. In postwar 
Louisiana, for example, white violence undermined black civil and political 
rights. 


After the war, black civil rights groups proliferated throughout postwar 
Louisiana, including the Equal Rights League and more than 120 Union 
League clubs. From 1867 to 1868, Radical Republicans and their black 
allies at the national level secured a number of protections for freed people, 
including federal requirements for enfranchising black men. These 
victories were reflected at the local level. In 1868, Louisiana’s state 
constitutional convention, comprised of roughly equal numbers of black 
and white delegates, wrote a new constitution including suffrage for black 
men in order for the state to be readmitted into the Union on the basis of the 


requirements of the Reconstruction Acts of 1867. That same year, voters 
elected a black Republican, Oscar Dunn, lieutenant governor. 


These political victories for African Americans spurred the development of 
a fierce and violent countermovement among white supremacists, who 
began organizing into opposition groups. Chief among these groups was the 
Ku Klux Klan (KKK), formed in Pulaski, Tennessee, in 1865 as a social 
club for former Confederate soldiers ({link]). By 1868, the Klan had 
evolved into a hooded terrorist organization responsible for murdering 
thousands of free blacks and their white Republican allies. In the period 
leading up to the 1868 presidential election, the Klan’s activities expanded 
across the South, using threats of violence, beatings, and worse to 
intimidate Republican voters. A campaign of widespread terror took hold as 
the presidential election neared. In Kansas, there were more than 2,000 
politically motivated murders. In Georgia, the number of threats and 
beatings was even higher. And in Louisiana, 1,000 freed people were killed. 
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1868. 
TIS BUT A CHANGE OF BANNERS. 


This 1868 political cartoon from Harper’s Weekly depicts 
the KKK and the Democratic Party as continuations of the 
Confederacy. 


Violence surrounding the 1868 election thwarted reform efforts by 
preventing Republicans from voting. New Orleans had 21,000 voters 
registered as Republicans, but only 276 people cast votes for the 


Republican candidates because voters were intimidated and threatened with 
violence. Despite Democratic victories in states like Louisiana, Kansas, and 
Georgia, Republicans ultimately prevailed in the 1868 presidential election 
and sent Ulysses S. Grant to the White House. 


A considerable uptick in white violence played a significant role in the 
1872 election. In Louisiana, a conflict over the 1872 gubernatorial election 
between Republican William Kellogg and Democrat John McEnery led to 
violence at the local level. One of the bloodiest episodes during the 
Reconstruction period occurred in the Colfax Massacre in April 1873. 


When a large group of Republicans and freed people gathered at the Colfax, 
Louisiana, courthouse, armed and angry Democrats assembled and ordered 
the people to vacate the building. The armed group then set the courthouse 
on fire, forcing some blacks to surrender at gunpoint. Those who did not 
perished in the flames or were shot as they emerged. Between 70 and 150 
African Americans were massacred ([link]). 
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This 1873 drawing depicts the aftermath of the Colfax Massacre of 
April 13, 1873, which left two white men and at least 70 black men 
dead. 


The story of the Colfax massacre, and the threat that it might occur 
elsewhere, chilled Republican political ambitions throughout the South. 
Republicans and their black allies were often threatened with violence or 
death if they ran for office. Such violence played a major role in bringing 
about an untimely end to Reconstruction and the political hopes of the black 
community. 


After the passage and ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, Congress, 
with the support of President Ulysses S. Grant, embarked on an extensive 
legislative program aimed at better protecting freed people from politically 
motivated violence. Congress passed the Enforcement Act of 1870 (also 
known as the Civil Rights Act of 1870 or the First Ku Klux Klan Act), 
which “provided criminal penalties for individuals attempting to prevent 
African Americans from voting by using or threatening to use violence or 
engaging in other tactics.” In February 1871, a second enforcement act— 
the Enforcement Act of 1871, or the Second Ku Klux Klan Act—became 
law, placing the administration of national elections under the control of the 
federal government. The law also empowered federal judges and U.S. 
marshals to supervise local polling places. In March 1871, President Grant 
wrote to Congress urgently asking them to draft a law giving him more 
power to deal with the KKK: 


A condition of affairs now exists in some of the States of the 
Union rendering life and property insecure . . . That the power to 
correct these evils is beyond the control of the State authorities I 
do not doubt . . . Therefore I urgently recommend such legislation 
as in the judgment of Congress shall effectually secure life, 
liberty, and property and the enforcement of law in all parts of the 
United States. 


Despite opposition to Grant’s request, Congress enacted a third enforcement 
act in April, the Ku Klux Klan Act of 1871. Congress granted the president 
power to use the army or suspend habeas corpus to ensure equal protection 
of the laws for African Americans. 


In October, Grant cracked down on the Klan, specifically targeting the 
worst KKK activity in South Carolina. He used his powers under the KKK 
Act of 1871 to suspend habeas corpus and send federal troops to South 
Carolina. Several hundred suspected Klan members were arrested and 
hundreds of others were driven off. Grant’s actions disrupted the Klan 
network and clearly demonstrated to the South that the federal government 
had the power and determination to intervene on behalf of the rights of 
freed people. Many of the Klan members accepted plea bargains, and most 
of the sentences for those convicted were fairly moderate. 


The enforcement legislation passed during Grant’s administration was also 
quickly challenged in the courts, and the Supreme Court dealt a number of 
heavy blows to the political rights of freed people. In the Slaughterhouse 
Cases (1873), the Court narrowly defined the “privileges and immunities” 
of federal citizenship, and found that the Fourteenth Amendment had not 
been intended to expand federal powers over the states. As a result, civil 
rights cases would not be heard in friendlier federal courts, but rather in 
state courts, where civil rights violators were less likely to be convicted. 


In United States v. Cruikshank (1876), the Supreme Court struck down the 
Enforcement Act of 1870 on the grounds that the Fourteenth Amendment 

only applied to civil rights violations by the states and not those of private 
citizens, leaving black citizens at the mercy of unsympathetic state courts. 


In the aftermath of Grant’s actions and the Supreme Court’s decisions, the 
Klan used less brutal means to intimidate black voters, though violence 
against African Americans continued. But in one state after another, 
emboldened by the Supreme Court’s narrow view of the Reconstruction 
Amendments, white majorities reclaimed political control and passed laws, 
poll taxes, and grandfather clauses and even amended state constitutions to 
disfranchise the freed people ({link]). 
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This 1874 illustration by the political cartoonist Thomas 
Nast shows the KKK and the White League, another white 
supremacist group, joining together to bring violence and 
oppression to blacks. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the Grant Administration’s response to Ku Klux Klan 
violence in the post—Civil War years. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain the evolution of black voting in the South during the 
Reconstruction period. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Abraham Lincoln and Emancipation 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how Lincoln’s leadership during the Civil War impacted 
American ideals over the course of the war 


Written by: Allen Guelzo, Princeton University 


No one ever doubted that Abraham Lincoln hated slavery. He said so 
repeatedly, from his first entrance into political life until his death. As a 
state representative in Illinois in 1837, he made one of his earliest motions 
on the floor of the Illinois legislature by resolving “that the institution of 
slavery is founded on both injustice and bad policy.” That slavery existed as 
a form of labor at all was a testimony to “the selfishness of man’s nature,” 
whereas “opposition to it is in his love of justice.” And years later, as 
president, Lincoln repeated even more forcefully, “I am naturally anti- 
slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. I can not remember when 
I did not so think, and feel.” 


And yet, although Lincoln “always hated slavery, I think as much as any 
Abolitionist,” he was not, in fact, an abolitionist or an advocate for the 
immediate liberation of all American slaves without qualifications or any 
form of financial compensation to their owners. By temperament he was 
simply suspicious of hasty solutions and all-or-nothing answers to 
complicated problems. “If all earthly power were given me, I should not 
know what to do, as to the existing institution,” he said, because the 
existing slave population was African American, and not only slaveowners 
but ordinary whites across the country harbored deeply antagonistic 
attitudes toward black people, free or slave. “My first impulse,” Lincoln 
said, “would be to free all the slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own 
native land.” But this would be impractical. “What next? Free them, and 
make them politically and socially, our equals?” He knew that “the great 


mass of white people” would never accept this, even if freedom and 
equality “accords with justice and sound judgment.” 


Lincoln faced a momentous decision upon assuming the presidency in 
March 1861. The Deep South had already seceded, and civil war threatened 
to divide the country further. Lincoln reasoned that slavery was a grave 
moral evil and was greatly opposed to it. However, he was also a 
constitutionalist who took seriously his duties to faithfully execute the laws 
of the United States. The Constitution did not authorize the president to 
interfere with slavery where it existed in the states, as Lincoln asserted in 
his First Inaugural Address. Many additional considerations claimed his 
attention, too, such as preserving the Union, suppressing the rebellion, 
keeping the border states on the Union side, and maintaining the support of 
the North. Lincoln had to find a way to free the slaves in a lawful manner 
that could not simply be overturned by the Supreme Court. Therefore, as 
much as he personally might want to end slavery—and as much as 
abolitionists pressured him to act immediately—he trod a narrow path on 
the way to the Emancipation Proclamation. 


Lincoln hoped the southern states, where legalized slavery prevailed, might 
adopt “systems of gradual emancipation.” And in general, he thought the 
best path toward eliminating slavery had to include “three main features— 
gradual [emancipation]|—compensation—and vote of the people.” These 
requirements, he admitted, would make for a slow process, but slowness 
might have the benefit of allowing the “two races” to “gradually live 
themselves out of their old relation to each other, and both come out better 
prepared for the new.” 


Still, for most of his career, Lincoln took few public steps in any of these 
directions. In his solitary term representing Illinois in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, he formulated a bill for the ending of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, but it was never formally introduced ([link]). He was 
convinced that the Constitution, as well as the restrictive legislation adopted 
in the Missouri Compromise and the Compromise of 1850, would 
inevitably ensure the “ultimate extinction of that institution.” 
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~ CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES. * Han Courmess.” 


(a) (b) 


The existence of slavery in the nation’s capital was viewed with 
disgust by many antislavery proponents. (a) This drawing depicting 
slaves in front of the Capitol building dates from 1836. (b) After 
Lincoln was elected to House of Representatives in 1846, he 
formulated a bill to end slavery in the District. But he never introduced 
the bill, and he served only one term in the House. 


The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854 jolted Lincoln out of this 
complacency, because the act repealed the Missouri Compromise’s 
restrictions on the expansion of slavery into the western territories and 
opened the possibility that future states carved out of those territories could 
be aggressively occupied by slaveowners. “We were thunderstruck and 
stunned; and we reeled and fell in utter confusion,” Lincoln recalled. He 
joined a new antislavery political party, the Republicans, and was further 
shaken by the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in Dred Scott v. Sanford in 
1857, which seemed to allow for the reintroduction of slavery into the free 
states as well. In 1858, Lincoln challenged the architect of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, Stephen A. Douglas, for Douglas’s U.S. Senate seat from 
Illinois ([link]). In the seven public debates Lincoln held with Douglas, he 
denounced slavery as “the same spirit” as that of “a king who seeks to 
bestride the people of his own nation and live by the fruit of their labor.” 
Lincoln lost the election, but the debates made him nationally famous and 
led the Republicans to make him their presidential nominee in 1860. 


This composite photographic image depicts Lincoln and Douglass at 
the time of their debates in the contest for the Illinois senate in 1858. 


Lincoln was elected president on November 6, 1860, and almost at once, 11 
of the 15 states in the American Union where slavery was legal began 
making threats and preparations to secede. Between December 1860 and 
February 1861, seven of them did secede, and they created an alternate 
government, the Confederate States of America. Lincoln struggled to calm 
the storm, reminding slaveholders that, as president, he had no authority 
“directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists.” But when Confederate forces bombarded the U.S. 
Army installation at Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor, into submission, 
Lincoln denounced the attack as pure rebellion and called out “the war 
power of the government” to suppress the secessionists. 


At first, Lincoln seemed determined to conduct the war purely as a police 
action, to suppress the Confederate insurrection. In August 1861, the 
Federal commandant of the District of Missouri, John Charles Fremont, 


attempted to declare martial law throughout the state and threatened to 
emancipate the slaves of any who resisted. Lincoln asked Fremont to revise 
his order to conform with the First Confiscation Act. When Fremont 
declined, Lincoln at once countermanded Fremont’s order, arguing that it 
would push Missouri (a slave state but still loyal to the Union) into the arms 
of the Confederates: “There is great danger that. . . the liberating slaves of 
traitorous owners, will alarm our Southern Union friends, and turn them 
against us.” 


Nevertheless, Lincoln also understood that the war provided an opportunity 
to begin undermining slavery. In November, he proposed a federally 
financed buyout of the 1,700 slaves living in Delaware (another slave state 
that had remained in the Union), hoping this would provide a model for 
encouraging the emancipation of slaves in Missouri and the other two loyal 
slave states, Kentucky and Maryland. 


These “border states,” however, threw the buyout plan back in Lincoln’s 
face. By July, Lincoln was convinced he needed a new strategy, and he 
found it in the constitutional provision that made him “Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy of the United States” (Article 2, section 2). 
Although the Constitution did not specify what “war powers” he possessed 
as commander-in-chief, Lincoln was persuaded that they must include 
whatever measures would effectively weaken an enemy, and emancipating 
the Confederacy’s slaves would surely do that. Congress had just passed a 
Second Confiscation Act calling on Confederates to surrender or have their 
slave property seized, but Lincoln thought it was of dubious legality. 


On July 22, 1862, Lincoln introduced to his cabinet a preliminary draft of 
an Emancipation Proclamation, freeing the Confederacy’s slaves (although 
not the border states’ slaves) as a “military necessity.” The cabinet generally 
agreed, but Secretary of State William H. Seward urged Lincoln to withhold 
the Proclamation until the Union armies had won a significant military 
victory, lest the Proclamation appear to be a sign of desperation ((link]). 


(a) 


(a) The first draft of the Emancipation Proclamation Lincoln shared 
with his cabinet in July 1862 was written in his own handwriting. (b) 
New York artist Francis Bicknell Carpenter deeply respected Lincoln 
and painted his “First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation by 
President Lincoln” in 1864, two years after Lincoln had shared the 
draft with his cabinet. Secretary of State Seward, who advised the 
president to wait for a Union victory before issuing the Proclamation, 
is shown with crossed legs, facing Lincoln. 


Lincoln relented. But as soon as Union forces had checked an attempted 
invasion of Maryland at the Battle of Antietam in September 1862, Lincoln 
believed the time had come. As he explained to his cabinet, once the rebels 
had been driven out of Maryland, he had made a “vow” to God “to issue a 
Proclamation of Emancipation.” The “rebel army is now driven out,” he 
said, “I am going to fulfil that promise.” Lincoln had concluded that “God 
had decided this question in favor of the slaves. He was satisfied it was 
right,” and “was confirmed and strengthened in his action by the vow and 
the results.” On September 22, he released the Proclamation with a warning 
that unless the Confederates submitted by January 1, 1863, the 
Proclamation would go into effect ({link]). The rebels only scoffed, and on 
January 1, 1863, Lincoln signed the Proclamation into law. 
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LINCOLN'S LAST WARNING. 
‘* Now, if you don’t come down, I'll cut the Tree from under you.” 


This political cartoon, depicting the Emancipation 
Proclamation as Lincoln’s last warning to the South, 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly in October 1862. If the rebel 
does not come down (surrender), then Lincoln will destroy 
the tree of slavery with the Proclamation. 


The Proclamation had its limitations, especially because it emancipated 
only those enslaved people in territory still under Confederate control. In 
other words, emancipation became a reality once these territories were 


retaken by Union forces. Because it was a “war powers” measure, and the 
border states were not at war with the government, slaves in the border 
states remained slaves. Nor was the Proclamation a particularly eloquent 
document, like the Gettysburg Address, but Lincoln feared intervention 
from a federal court system that still had strong adherents of Dred Scott 
thinking on its benches. Lincoln suspected Chief Justice Roger Taney 
would overturn the Proclamation and that his constitutional power over 
slavery would end when the war ended. Many people believed he intended 
the proclamation only as a bargaining chip for negotiations with the 
Confederates. 


Lincoln, in fact, had no intention of either bargaining with the Confederates 
or rescinding the Proclamation. “I should be damned in time & in eternity 
for so doing,” he insisted. He assured Confederate representatives that he 
would “never would change or modify the terms of the proclamation in the 
slightest particular.” He told a general in July that “I think it is valid in law, 
and will be so held by the courts.” But even if not, “I think I shall not retract 
or repudiate it. Those who shall have tasted actual freedom I believe can 
never be slaves, or quasi slaves again.” 


If anything, Lincoln looked for ways to make the Proclamation permanent, 
opening recruitment in the Union army to black volunteers, making 
acceptance of the Proclamation a condition for the restoration of the Union, 
urging new state governments in the South to consider giving freed men the 
vote, and ultimately pushing through Congress an amendment to the 
Constitution that abolished slavery everywhere in the United States. The 
Proclamation thus became not only a monument on the path to freedom but 
the culmination of Lincoln’s lifelong abhorrence of slavery. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the evolution of President Lincoln’s stance on slavery. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Lincoln waited until January 1, 1863—a year and a half 
into the Civil War—to free the slaves. 
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Grant and Lee at Appomattox 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various factors that contributed to the Union victory in the 
Civil War 


Written by: Mackubin Owens, Foreign Policy Research Institute 


After General Ulysses S. Grant’s successes at Vicksburg and Chattanooga, 
Lincoln appointed him general in chief of the armies of the United States. 
Grant believed that up to that point, Union armies in different theaters had 
“acted independently and without concert, like a balky team, no two ever 
pulling together.” Accordingly, his strategic plan for 1864 called for putting 
five Union armies into motion simultaneously against the Confederacy. 
While three smaller armies in peripheral theaters tied down significant 
Confederate forces, preventing them from shifting troops from one theater 
to another, the two main armies, Meade’s Army of the Potomac and 
William Tecumseh Sherman’s army group at Chattanooga, were to lock 
horns with, respectively, Lee in Virginia and Joseph Johnston’s Army of 
Tennessee on the road to Atlanta. As general in chief, Grant chose to 
accompany Meade as he took on Lee. 


Grant was the brilliantly strategic general Lincoln had been searching for, 
and the decision to give Grant command of the eastern theater reflected 
Lincoln’s commitment to achieving victory. The campaigns of 1864 and 
1865 brought very heavy casualties for the Union Army, causing many to 
question Grant’s strategy and label him a “butcher.” But in seeking that 
costly victory, Grant also had to decide how to contribute to healing the 
country and reconciling the sections after the war. His decision about the 
conduct of the war was founded on the goal of honoring and respecting the 
enemy even after a war that left hundreds of thousands dead. 


The Virginia Overland Campaign of May and June 1864 reflected Grant’s 
audacious military philosophy. “The art of war,” he maintained, “is simple 
enough. Find out where your enemy is. Get at him as soon as you can. 
Strike him as hard as you can and as often as you can, and keep moving 
on.” For nearly 40 days, the Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
Northern Virginia were in almost constant contact. Grant acquired an unfair 
reputation as a butcher because the cost of the campaign was, indeed, 
staggering. But unlike his predecessors, Grant understood what it would 
take to defeat the Confederacy. 


The human cost of the Virginia Campaign of May and June 1864 was 
frightful. The Battle of the Wilderness, the Battle of Spotsylvania 
Courthouse, and Cold Harbor in the Virginia campaign were bloody affairs. 
At Cold Harbor ({link]), Union soldiers expected to be killed and sewed bits 
of cloth with their names onto the back of their tunics so their bodies could 
be identified for their loved ones. Lee lost a third of his senior leadership, 
and 33,000 of his best—and irreplaceable—troops were casualties. 
Therefore, he lost most of his offensive capability. Meade’s army suffered 
55,000 casualties, in addition to the loss of thousands of veteran troops 
whose three-year enlistments had come to an end. Of Cold Harbor Grant 
wrote, “I have always regretted that the last assault at Cold Harbor was ever 
made. . .no advantage whatever was gained to compensate for the heavy 
loss we sustained.” 


This 1888 artwork depicts the Battle of Cold Harbor, where Union 
forces suffered staggering losses while attempting to attack 
Confederate fortifications. 


Although Grant’s strategic success was necessary to defeat the South, it did 
not impress the Northern public. War weariness, exploited by the so-called 
Peace Democrats or Copperheads, placed Lincoln’s hope for reelection in 
jeopardy. Not until Farragut’s victory at Mobile Bay, Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta, and Philip Sheridan’s success in driving the Confederates from the 
Shenandoah Valley in the late summer and fall of 1864 did hostility in the 
North toward the war recede enough to ensure the president would be 
returned to office and see the war to its successful conclusion. 


After the Union repulse at Cold Harbor, both the Army of the Potomac and 
the Army of Northern Virginia continued to entrench as Grant weighed his 
options. Concluding that there was no opening on his immediate front that 


would permit him to move directly on Richmond, he decided to change his 
line of operation by shifting his forces to the south, crossing the James 
River and seizing Petersburg, the critical railroad hub linking Richmond 
with the lower South. 


Grant boldly attacked Petersburg, but Lee rushed troops there to defend the 
city ([link]), and Grant and Meade had to settle for a siege because of the 
strength of the Confederate defenses. Grant’s overall plan was to extend his 
lines toward the west to achieve two goals: to cut the Weldon and 
Petersburg Railroad, the city’s main source of provisions from North 
Carolina; and to thin out Lee’s lines in the hope that at some point the 
southern defenses would be so weakened that Union forces could achieve a 
breakthrough. 
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This photograph shows a Union mortar gun being transported. Guns 
like this were used to destroy the Confederate defenses during the 
siege of Petersburg. 


The breakthrough finally occurred on March 25, 1865. Recognizing that 
Lee had weakened his defenses to concentrate his forces on Fort Stedman, 
Grant ordered a final push. Sheridan led his cavalry against Confederate 
forces near Dinwiddie Court House and then defeated Pickett’s command at 
Five Forks. The Confederate defenses began to collapse, and on April 2, 
Grant ordered a general assault across the entire front. 


Lee advised Jefferson Davis that he could no longer hold his position, and 
on the night of April 2—3, the Confederates evacuated Richmond ([link]). 
Lee hurried west on multiple routes toward Amelia Court House on the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad, where he hoped to be resupplied before 
turning south to link up with Joseph Johnston’s forces, now in North 
Carolina. But when he arrived at Amelia Court House, the supplies were 
not there and Union forces were blocking his path to the west. 
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This photograph shows the smoking ruins of Richmond after Lee’s 
evacuation in 1865. 


Conducting an exhausting night march that enabled him to circumvent the 
Union army, Lee brought his tattered army to Farmville, again hoping to be 
resupplied. The rations were there, but with sizeable Union forces to his 
south, Lee was unable to execute his plan to meet Johnston in North 


Carolina. As he crossed the Appomattox River on April 6, his rear guard 
was smashed at Sailor’s Creek, resulting in 7,000 more casualties. 


On April 8, Sheridan’s cavalry reached the village of Appomattox Court 
House, blocking a further move by Lee to the west. Lee attempted to break 
through the Union position, but the diminished size of his army and the 
timely arrival of elements of the Union Army of the James ended any 
chance of escape. Lee now had no choice but to surrender his army, which 
he did on April 9. 


The great fear among the Union leadership was that the Confederates might 
decide to continue to fight on as guerrillas. Indeed, Davis was a proponent 
of this option. In hope of foreclosing this possibility, Lincoln urged Grant to 
be conciliatory. Fortunately, Lee rejected the guerrilla approach. 


Grant’s terms of surrender were quite lenient ([link]), and as the 
Confederates were furling their colors and stacking arms, the senior Union 
officer on the scene, Joshua Chamberlain, the hero of Little Round Top at 
Gettysburg, ordered his command to render a salute to the surrendering 
forces. 
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This Thomas Nast painting shows General Lee (right) surrendering to 
General Grant at Appomattox Court House. Nast completed the 
painting 30 years after the event. 


Lee had been promoted to general-in-chief of the Confederate armies on 
February 6. Grant hoped to leverage this appointment by having Lee 
encourage other Confederate commanders to surrender when he did. But 
much to Grant’s disappointment, Lee demurred. As Grant wrote in his 
memoirs, “I... suggested to General Lee that there was not a man in the 
Confederacy whose influence with the soldiery and the whole people was as 
great as his, and that if we would now advise the surrender of all the armies 
[he] had no doubt [Lee’s] advice would be followed with alacrity.” Lee 
asked for the terms, which were generous, so he accepted. 


After decisively defeating Lee’s army and thereby ending the Civil War, 
Grant treated the Confederates magnanimously. Many had attended West 
Point together, fought together in the Mexican War, and had been friends. 
He accorded his former enemy respect and hoped to set the stage for 
healing the divisions in the Union. Grant’s vision was consistent with 
Lincoln’s conciliatory views in his Second Inaugural Address. However, 
whereas some northerners wanted to reconcile and restore the Union, others 
wanted to punish the South for the war. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how General Grant’s strategy helped bring an end to the Civil 
War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the terms of surrender Grant offered to Lee were lenient. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of government policy during Reconstruction on 
society from 1865 to 1877 


Written by: John C Waugh, Independent Historian 


On January 15, 1868, George Templeton Strong, a New York lawyer, read 
the news from the nation’s capital and wrote in his diary, “Affairs at 
Washington look stormy. A disastrous explosion of some sort is very 
possible.” It “makes up,” he wrote, “a threatening prospect.” 


It could be said that Strong was underestimating the situation. The House of 
Representatives was about to impeach a president of the United States, 
Andrew Johnson, for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” Everywhere, one 
observer complained, “the air is heavy with threats and apprehensions.” 


Impeachment would be constitutional but breathtakingly messy—and 
unprecedented. No president in U.S. history had yet been impeached. 


It finally happened on February 24, little more than a month after Strong 
wrote the statement in his diary. By a margin of 126 to 47, the House voted 
to impeach Johnson and the next day notified the U.S. Senate, where the 
president would be put on trial as the Constitution required. The Senate 
would vote to either acquit Johnson or convict him and remove him from 
office. 


Andrew Johnson ({link]) was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, to a poor 
mudsill father who died when his son was three years old. Johnson had no 
formal education; instead, his mother apprenticed him to a tailor when he 
was ten years old. At age 18 years, he was an illiterate village tailor in his 
newly adopted state of Tennessee. There he met and married 16-year-old 


Eliza McCardle, the daughter of a shoemaker, who taught him to read and 
write. 


Andrew Johnson, 
shown in a 
photograph taken 
by Mathew 
Brady during his 
presidency. 
Johnson became 
the first U.S. 
president to be 
impeached. 


Johnson became a voracious reader who discovered he had a love of and 
knack for politics. And politics appeared to love him. A fluent, powerful 
speaker, he rose fast. In the 1840s, while still only in his thirties, he became 
a U.S. Representative from Tennessee. In the 1850s he was governor, and 
by the 1860s he was a U.S. Senator who, unlike every other Southern 
senator, remained loyal to the Union during the war. 


In 1864, Johnson was named the vice presidential running mate in Lincoln’s 
successful reelection campaign ([link]). Although he was a Union Democrat 
—a Southern man with Union sentiments—not a Republican like Lincoln, 
he was put on the ticket to broaden its appeal. He had freed his slaves and 


supported Lincoln’s emancipation policy. When Lincoln died on April 15 
1865, only three months into his second term, Johnson became president, 
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This campaign poster for Lincoln and Johnson in the 1864 


election featured images of farmers and cornucopias to 
evoke feelings of peace and prosperity that would come 
with Lincoln as president. 


Johnson was a man of serious demeanor, whom one visitor saw as “narrow 
and dogmatic” with “an obstinate, suspicious temper.” One of his most 
obvious traits was his stubbornness. An observer said he was always “sure 
he was right, even in his errors.” This trait served him ill in his relationships 
with Congress and brought him to impeachment. 


The impeachment was the final blowup between Johnson and Congress 
over how to handle Reconstruction of the Union after the Civil War—and 
who was going to do it. Johnson believed he was going to do it his way. 
Radicals in the Republican Congress saw it as their job and their job alone. 


At stake was the fate of four million former slaves freed during the war or 
by the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Were they to be given 
every advantage of freedom, as Congress desired? Or left to survive as best 
they could, unprotected in a vengeful, violent, racist South? Johnson, a 
white supremacist, was not much concerned about their fate and was 
particularly opposed to giving black men the right to vote. Also in question 
was the postwar role of southern leaders who had participated in secession. 
Were they to be severely punished, as Radicals running Congress wished, or 
put back in charge, as Johnson wanted? 


When Johnson became president after Lincoln’s assassination in April 
1865, the Radicals were delighted, believing he would be friendlier to their 
program and easier to deal with than Lincoln. During the war and before 
Johnson became president, an ex-Confederate had said of him that he 
“breathed fire and hemp against the South, proclaimed he would make 
treason odious by hanging traitors.” This pleased the Congressional 
Radicals. But after becoming president at war’s end, Johnson changed his 
view as his belief in white supremacy and his personal racism resurfaced. 
He believed African Americans were an inferior race unfit to govern 
themselves and others, and he expected the Southern states to be readmitted 


into the Union and white Southerners to resume their dominance over 
blacks ([link]). 
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This 1866 political cartoon by Thomas Nast depicts Johnson 
as Iago and a black Union veteran as Othello, characters 
from Shakespeare’s tragic play Othello. In the play, Iago 


pretends to work faithfully for Othello but ultimately plots 
his demise. 


The Radicals began to suspect presidential treachery when, a month after he 
become president, Johnson issued amnesty to many of the men he had once 
called despicable traitors who should be hanged. He said, “This is a country 
for white men, and by God, as long as I am President, it shall be a 
government by white men.” Johnson had cast his lot with the Southern 
whites. During the next two years, 1866 and 1867, Congress passed major 
legislation to implement a hard-edged brand of Reconstruction, beginning 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau Act to aid and protect the freed slaves. Johnson 
vetoed the legislation and the Radicals in Congress failed to override it. As 
an onlooker observed, “The political cauldron is boiling with a vengeance.” 


A Civil Rights Act followed, the first in American history, to combat the 
appalling wave of hangings and other acts of violence against blacks in the 
South. To cement the act in place forever, it was shaped into the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Finally, Congress passed two Reconstruction bills. Johnson 
vetoed all the congressional bills and opposed the constitutional 
amendment. But this time the Radicals had the votes to override him. 


During the mid-term elections in 1866, the Radicals had padded their 
majority. Now Congress could override anything Johnson vetoed, and he 
was vetoing almost anything Congress sent him related to Reconstruction. 
Congress overrode it all. 


It was now clear that the Radical Congress had control of Reconstruction, 
and Radicals began considering impeaching Johnson and getting rid of him 
for good. If they could succeed in ousting him, a president who had used all 
his powers to try to block their policies, it would be the vindictive final step 
by the Radicals to take over the government. 


The main thrust of the impeachment was rooted in an 1867 act passed by 
Congress. The Tenure of Office Act said the president could not remove a 
cabinet member without the approval of Congress. Johnson vetoed it, and 
Congress overrode his veto in a blatant attempt to violate the separation of 


powers and protect Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, a Radical and 

stanch ally of Congress, whom Johnson wanted to remove. Johnson had no 

intention of obeying the Act and fired Stanton on February 21, 1868. For 

Congress this was the final straw. Three days later, the House impeached 

the president ([link]). 
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This political cartoon depicts the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. 
Edwin Stanton is loading cannon balls labeled “justice” into a cannon 
labeled “Congress” while holding a ramrod labeled “Tenure of Office 
Bill.” The cannon is pointed at Johnson and Lorenzo Thomas, the man 
the president had selected to replace Stanton. Johnson holds a piece of 

paper behind his back titled “coup d’état,” implying he plans to 
overthrow the constitutional system. 


It was going to be a political impeachment, not a criminal one. 


With Chief Justice Salmon Portland Chase presiding, the trial in the Senate 
began at 1:00 pm on March 5, 1868. From March 30 to April 9, the House 


managers, aided by a team of five prominent lawyers, presented their case. 
Senators spoke. Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, still noted for vitriolic 
speeches despite having been assaulted by Preston Brooks for one a few 
years before, summed up Radical disapproval of Johnson. “Andrew 
Johnson” he said, “is the impersonation of the tyrannical slave power. In 
him it lives again.” His “attempt to substitute himself for Congress in the 
work of reconstruction was sheer usurpation.” The veto power, Sumner 
charged, “was turned into a weapon against Congress.” The power of 
removal was seized as “an engine of tyranny.” Sumner called Johnson “this 
deeply flawed man.” 


James Grimes of Iowa, one of seven Republican senators who broke ranks 
and voted for acquittal, summed up the opposing position: “I cannot agree 
to destroy the harmonious working of the Constitution for the sake of 
getting rid of an unacceptable President.” He further explained: 


However widely, therefore, I may and do differ with the President [for] his 
political views and measures, and however deeply I have regretted, and do 
regret, the differences between himself and Congress. . . I am not able to 
record my vote that he is guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors by reason 
of these differences. In my opinion, the President has not been guilty of an 
impeachable offense. 


The three articles the Radicals were counting on to convict all fell one vote 
short of the two-thirds majority necessary to remove Johnson from office. 
On May 26, the Senate acquitted him by a margin of 35 to 19 and adjourned 
as a court of impeachment. In the dramatic call of the roll, Senator Edmund 
Ross of Kansas cast the deciding vote that saved the president. 


Andrew Johnson reshaped Reconstruction policies from reconciliation and 
restore the Union to a struggle between the president and congressional 
Radical Republicans. He helped impede Reconstruction in the South, where 
it was already a difficult struggle to provide African Americans with equal 
rights. The long-term results were a strengthened Congress, a weakened 
presidency, and failed Reconstruction for African Americans. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the Radical Republicans’ plan for Reconstruction differed 
from President Andrew Johnson’s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the Radical Republican attitude toward African Americans 
with that of President Andrew Johnson. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Was the Civil War Fought Over Slavery? 


Written by: (Claim A) Brooks D. Simpson, Arizona State University; 
(Claim B) John C. Waugh, Independent Historian 


Issue on the Table 


Did the Civil War have many causes, including sectional differences over 
politics, economic issues, culture, and slavery, or was the Civil War 
fundamentally caused by sectional differences over slavery and its 
westward expansion? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


It would be foolish to claim that the Civil War had little to do with slavery. 
In many ways, slavery was the fundamental difference between North and 
South, and many sectional divisions were at least partially rooted in the 
presence of slavery in the South and its expansion elsewhere. Yet slavery 
itself did not cause the Civil War. After all, slavery was a national, not 
southern, institution until the early nineteenth century, and the Founders had 
been able to form a nation despite differences over slavery. In fact, the 
growth of the New England textile industry owed much to the profitability 
of plantation cotton grown in the South. Moreover, if the Civil War was 


fought over slavery, why did Abraham Lincoln and a majority of Union 
policymakers drag their feet until 1862 when it came to striking at the 
“peculiar institution?” Why, indeed, were white politicians able to reach a 
series of compromises over slavery and its expansion westward for the first 
seven decades of the new republic before that process collapsed in the 
1850s? 


Other issues also divided white northerners from white southerners and 
gave rise to the emergence of sectional identities whose roots can be traced 
back to the colonial period. By the early nineteenth century, the American 
economy north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers was already diverging from 
that found south of those rivers. In the North, manufacturing, and 
eventually industrialization, evolved at a much faster pace than in the 
South, forging a diverse economic order, while slavery (although not 
racism) faded away, despite remaining profitable for those few slaveholders 
who unsuccessfully battled gradual abolition in the North. Meanwhile, 
plantation slavery dominated the southern economy, although its influence 
in the Upper South weakened over time and Appalachia remained resistant 
to its impact. But emerging northern industries required protection from 
foreign rivals, fostering a system of tariffs; relying as they did on marketing 
their cotton abroad, most southerners protested what they claimed was 
economic favoritism. Both sides looked to the federal government to favor 
their economic interests: the same southerners who protested government 
action to protect northern manufacturing did not oppose the use of military 
force to secure more land for slaveholders, whether through the removal of 
American Indian tribes or operations against foreign foes. 


Slavery also was ever present in political debate, although those debates did 
not always touch on slavery directly. The Three-Fifths Clause in the 
Constitution, increasing the representation of slave states in the House of 
Representatives and in the Electoral College, was only one reason why 
southerners dominated the presidency and the Supreme Court through the 
1850s. Even as northern population growth ensured that northemers would 
eventually come to control Congress, the presence of a two-party system in 
which each party was divided by section encouraged building alliances 
across the Mason-Dixon line. Only when these alliances collapsed in the 
1850s, and then only in part because of slavery, did politics become truly 


sectionalized. The sectional debates over slavery and its expansion rarely 
touched on the morality of slavery, and even those northern politicians who 
held that slavery was an immoral institution, including Abraham Lincoln, 
recognized that it enjoyed constitutional protection. Abolition remained a 
minority movement among northern whites and it was not until 1860 that an 
avowedly antislavery (and, more importantly, anti-Southern) political party 
won the White House. That year’s Republican platform also spoke of the 
need to protect free labor and offered an ambitious vision of economic 
development fostered by the federal government. 


Although they shared much in common, including an acceptance of white 
superiority and black inferiority, most white northerners and southerners 
tended to view themselves as different people, defined by sectional traits 
and stereotypes. White southerners saw their lifestyle as more refined and 
leisurely (in part because of the use of enslaved people), whereas 
northerners saw themselves as industrious, hard-working, innovative, and 
practical—traits southemmers saw as evidence that northerners were greedy, 
mean-spirited, and prized money above all. White southerners, particularly 
among the elite, viewed themselves as athletic men and refined women as 
well as fighters ready to stand up for their rights, and they expected 
northerners to quake at the very idea of a war, whereas their counterparts 
saw their foes as hot-headed, irrational, and violent. Of course, such 
stereotypes distorted a far more complex and diverse reality; yet they 
persisted through the war itself. 


To be sure, the presence of slavery in one part of the country and its absence 
elsewhere shaped these debates, sometimes in fundamental ways. But, 
although secessionist advocates freely admitted that their primary goal in 
seeking southern independence was to defend slavery as an institution and 
as a labor system, northerners who went to war in 1861 did so to preserve 
the Union their fathers had forged against a reckless attempt to destroy it. 
As President Lincoln wrote in 1862, “My paramount object in this struggle 
is to save the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it, and if I could save it 
by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone I would also do that.” 


Decades of resentment over political domination, disregard for northern 
economic interests, and southerners’ smug sense of superiority did as much 
to spark conflict as did any debate over slavery, and even those debates 
concerned the impact of a slavery-dominated society, economy, and 
political order upon the lives and futures of northern whites. 


Claim B 


The question of whether the Civil War was fought over slavery has set 
northerner against southerner and historian against historian since the whole 
catastrophe began. It hangs in the air still, an ever-floating controversy. But 
it is very difficult to make a valid case—as many southerners tried to do, 
and still try to do, along with several historians—that sectional differences 
over slavery and its threatened expansion into the western territories were 
not the fundamental cause, the bedrock cause, of the Civil War. Let us 
examine several different arguments that are usually put forth and see what 
they tell us about slavery as a cause. 


Perhaps the most common cause of the war argued by southerners is that 
the North was threatening states’ rights. In those times, in many minds, the 
powers of individual states trumped federal powers, no matter what the U.S. 
Constitution said. This was the reason that when the war began and people 
had to decide which side to fight on, southern officers in the U.S. Army and 
Navy overwhelmingly resigned to fight for their individual states in the 
Confederacy. But the right most important to the South, most necessary to 
southern lives, culture, and economy, most threatened, and most important 
to defend, was the right of the states to protect slavery. 


Another argument concerns slavery in the territories. The South ardently 
desired to expand slavery into the Louisiana Territory in 1803 as well as 
those territories wrested from Mexico in the Mexican-American War in 
1848. The North just as ardently opposed and derailed this expansion. 
Without question, this is considered one of the tripwires that caused the 
Civil War. And it was about slavery. 


Viral abolitionism in America, anathema to the South, awoke in the 1830s, 
when William Lloyd Garrison established his abolitionist newspaper, The 


Liberator, in Boston. Centered in New England, Philadelphia, and New 
York, abolitionists had steadily grown in numbers and influence over the 
next three decades. By 1860, abolition was seen by southerners as a 
monstrous threat, because what abolitionists wanted to abolish was slavery. 


The Compromise of 1850, which tightened the Fugitive Slave Law, 
obligated those in the North to return fugitive slaves to their masters in the 
South. Despite stiff penalties, some northerners defied the law, creating a 
relay system, the Underground Railroad, to pass runaway slaves from house 
to house to freedom in Canada. This blatant defiance of law by northerners 
looked to slaveholders like a reason to secede and, if necessary, go to war. 
And it had everything to do with slavery. 


Northern aggression was to become another strong argument as to why the 
South seceded and went to war against the North. Indeed, throughout the 
war, many Southerners called it “the war of Northern aggression,” and some 
still do. And, in the final two years of the war, a large reason the North was 
aggressively invading the South was not just to win the war and save the 
Union, but to blot out slavery. 


Finally, another argument often proposed as a cause for war is the election 
of Abraham Lincoln. By 1860, the southern states believed that if the 
“black Republican,” Abraham Lincoln, was elected president it would be a 
sign that they were in mortal danger of invasion and an end to their way of 
life based on slavery. At the first sign he had been elected, they would 
secede. South Carolina, the most radical of the southern states, left first, in 
December 1860, followed by five other Deep South slave states 
(Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana) in January 1861, and 
then Texas in early February. 


But Lincoln had no desire to invade the South, and he told them so. His sole 
objective was to save the Union. In his Inaugural Address on March 4, 
1861, he told the seceded states, “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
government will not assail you. You can have no conflict, without being 
yourselves the aggressors.” However, the South did not believe him. And so 
they went to war, not so much as to leave the Union but to save slavery. In 
late 1862, believing it had become essential to win the war, Lincoln signed 


an Emancipation Proclamation freeing all the slaves in the Confederate 
states. The war then became not just a war to save the Union but a war to 
end slavery. 


These six reasons make it clear that whatever the causes were thought to be, 
they all connected back to slavery. There would not have been a civil war if 
slavery had not existed. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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Did Abraham Lincoln Exceed His Presidential Powers during the Civil 
War? 


Written by: (Claim A) Mackubin Owens, Foreign Policy Research 
Institute [note: portions of Claim A originally appeared in Claremont 
Review of Books, Vol IX, Number 1, Winter 2008/09]; (Claim B) 
Allen Guelzo, Princeton University 


Issue on the Table 


Were the actions of Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War tyrannical or 
consistent with the ideals of republican government? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Was Lincoln a tyrant? Over the years, many have answered in the 
affirmative. At the least, his critics and even some supporters argue he acted 
as a dictator. Indeed, Lincoln has been described by historians—both those 
who praise him and those who criticize him—as a dictator far more than 
any other president. In 1861, Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers to 
serve 90 days in the military, claiming that he faced a rebellion “too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” 


Claiming broad emergency powers he argued the Constitution had vested in 
the executive branch, he called on the militia, authorized increases in the 
size of the regular army and navy, expended funds for military purchases, 
deployed military forces, blockaded Southern ports, suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus in certain areas, authorized arbitrary arrests, and empaneled 
military tribunals to try civilians in occupied or contested areas. He took 
these steps without congressional authorization. Later, he authorized 
conscription and issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 


Lincoln believed the power he needed to deal with the rebellion was a part 
of the executive power found in the Constitution. As he wrote to James 
Conkling in August 1863, “I think the Constitution invests its commander- 
in-chief, with the law of war, in time of war.” In addition to the commander- 
in-chief clause, he found his war power in the clause of Article IT requiring 
him to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” and his presidential 
oath “to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” But many constitutional scholars have rejected Lincoln’s claim that 
the commander-in-chief clause and the “faithfully execute” clause provide 
an inherent presidential war power. 


Lincoln argued that the means appropriate for an emergency are not 
appropriate for normal times. A sick man is given medicine that would not 
be good for a well one. Lincoln’s defenders argue he was operating 
according to the “prerogative,” described by John Locke as the power of 
the executive “to act according to discretion for the public good, without the 
prescription of the law and sometimes even against it.” 


But some scholars have taken issue with the idea that prerogative has a 
place in a constitutional government. One constitutional scholar asks if the 
powers implied by the prerogative, as understood by Lincoln, meant the 
president could not violate the constitutional oath if attempting to preserve 
free government against foreign or domestic enemies. 


Lincoln could have avoided the crisis of the Civil War in the first place had 
he accepted a compromise that permitted an extension of slavery into the 
federal territories. For example, in the Senate, John J. Crittenden of 
Kentucky cobbled together a series of amendments to the Constitution that 
would have, among other provisions, protected slavery in the states from 


any interference by the federal government and expanded the application of 
the Missouri Compromise line of 36°30’ from territories acquired as part of 
the Louisiana Purchase to all territories “now held, or hereafter acquired.” 


But this was the issue that had led to the Republicans’ electoral triumph in 
the North. Lincoln contended that permitting further extension of the 
institution would undercut his own plan for convincing the slave-state 
governments to accept his plan for gradual, compensated emancipation. 


Of course, the most controversial element of Lincoln’s war presidency was 
his treatment of civil liberties. Even many defenders of Lincoln argue he 
overstepped constitutional bounds by declaring martial law, arbitrarily 
arresting civilians and trying them by military tribunal, and shutting down 
opposition newspapers. He immediately crossed swords with Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Roger Taney when he authorized the arrest of pro- 
secession Marylanders who had interfered with the transit of Union soldiers 
through Baltimore, including one John Merryman. In his decision, Ex parte 
Merryman (1861), Taney denied that Lincoln had the authority to suspend 
habeas corpus, a power he argued was reserved to Congress. Lincoln’s 
overreach is confirmed by the fact that, after the war, the Supreme Court 
criticized many of these measures in Ex parte Milligan (1866). 


Certainly, many white Southerners believed Lincoln was a tyrant. Many of 
those detained in the North and tried by military tribunals would agree. 
Many scholars have taken umbrage at what they perceive as Lincoln’s 
“shredding” of the Constitution. Whether one believes Lincoln was a tyrant 
depends on whether one accepts the idea that the Constitution is one thing 
during normal times and something different during times of emergency, 
either war or rebellion. 


Claim B 


A republic is a form of government in which sovereignty is understood to 
belong to the people, who exercise it through the medium of the 
representatives they select to act as their government. This doctrine of self- 
government is what Abraham Lincoln deemed “right--absolutely and 
eternally right.” The three principles he saw as the foundations of 


republican government were the natural equality of every human being, as 
described in the Declaration of Independence; the sovereignty over their 
affairs, which the people possess as equals; and the subordination of 
government to the will and interests of those people. 


The challenge in Lincoln’s day rose from the basic problem any society of 
equals faces—that not everyone agrees on the policies their government 
should adopt. The solution lies in elections. And once an election takes 
place, majorities must prevail. What will destroy a republic is (1) when a 
minority refuses to accept the legitimacy of the majority’s victory, or (2) 
when the majority becomes a persecutor of the minority. 


This was the situation Lincoln faced in the Civil War. Important as the issue 
of slavery was in triggering political conflict, the real crisis of the war was 
the refusal of the Southern states (the minority) to accept the legitimacy of 
the majority (who had elected Lincoln as president), and their attempt to 
break up the republic by seceding from the American Union. And this, he 
said, could “of necessity” lead only to “anarchy or to despotism.” The 
Southern dissidents called their response secession; Lincoln objected that 
the Constitution provides no right to secession, and he treated secession 
instead as simple insurrection, to be suppressed by military force. “I 
consider the central idea pervading this struggle is the necessity that is upon 
us, of proving that popular government is not an absurdity,” he told his 
secretary, John Milton Hay, or “whether in a free government the minority 
have the right to break up the government whenever they choose.” 


Of course, a republic will not survive, either, if its forces are unable to 
suppress insurrections. And if the outcome of that suppression begins to 
look in jeopardy, the temptation will become great for the government to 
reach for more and more force—against the rebels and against its own 
people whom it suspects of failing to support its efforts—until it begins to 
look less like a republic and more like a dictatorship. And the Lincoln 
administration did, in fact, resort to means that caused indignant 
accusations of dictatorship. Lincoln suspended the operation of the writ of 
habeas corpus (which protects citizens from arrest and detention without 
trial). He signed legislation (the Confiscation Acts of 1861 and 1862) that 
permitted the confiscation of property belonging to rebels and rebel 


sympathizers. He decreed the emancipation of the South’s slaves. His 
armies destroyed property, interfered with elections, silenced and 
imprisoned dissenters, and closed down newspapers. 


But many of these examples are isolated, or else easy to misconstrue. The 
Constitution actually does authorize the suspension of habeas corpus in 
times of rebellion or national emergency. As Lincoln said in his July 4, 
1861, message to Congress: “To state the question more directly, are all the 
laws, but one, to go unexecuted, and the government itself go to pieces, lest 
that one be violated?” The Confiscation Acts were sparingly enforced, and 
the confiscations eventually were reversed by the federal courts. The federal 
courts themselves remained open, and so did Congress and the legislatures 
of the states, even when those legislatures were bitterly critical of Lincoln. 
His Emancipation Proclamation was issued on the strength of his 
constitutional role as commander in chief, as a “military necessity,” and he 
did not free the slaves in the border states because there was no military 
necessity involved that would justify it. The total number of arrests under 
his administration (which included blockade runners and guerrilla fighters) 
amounted to little more than 14,000 out of a Union population of 22 
million. 


Had Lincoln wished to erase republican government entirely, he need only 
have used the Union army to close down every court; arrest every 
opposition political leader; nationalize businesses, industries and the 
railroads; and suspend all further elections indefinitely on the grounds of 
“national emergency,” as so many other dictators have done. In fact, he did 
none of these things. And when he was urged to, his response was, “Would 
I not thus give up all footing upon constitution or law?. .. Would it not lose 
us. .. the very cause we seek to advance?” As aggressively as he used his 
war powers to defeat the rebellion, he never overstepped the Constitution’s 
boundaries or ignored the rule of law. Abraham Lincoln not only saved the 
Union and freed the slaves, he upheld the basic principle of any republican 
government that “ballots are the rightful, and peaceful, successors of 
bullets; and that when ballots have fairly, and constitutionally, decided, 
there can be no successful appeal. . . except to ballots themselves.” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Ex Parte Merryman. April 1861. 
https://teachingamericanhistory.org/library/document/ex-parte-merryman/ 


Ex Parte Milligan (1866). 71 US 2 (1866). 
https://www.oyez.org/cases/1850-1900/71us2 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Hay, John. Diary entry for May 7, 1861, in Inside Lincoln’s White House: 
The Complete Civil War Diary of John Hay, edited by. M. Burlingame and 
J.R. T. Ettlinger, p. 20. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1597. 


Lincoln, Abraham. “Address at Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 1854,” In 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by R. P. Basler, vol. 2:254. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 


Lincoln, Abraham. “First Inaugural Address-Final Text.” March 4, 1861, in 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by R. P. Basler, vol 4:267. 
New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 


“Message to Congress in Special Session” (July 4, 1861), in Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by R. P. Basler, vol 4:438. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 


“To Salmon P. Chase” (September 2, 1863), in Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by R. P. Basler, vol 6:428—429. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Rutgers University Press, 1953. 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Morel, Lucas, ed. Lincoln and Liberty: Wisdom for the Ages. Lexington, 
KY: University of Kentucky Press, 2014. 


Neely, Mark E. The Fate of Liberty: Abraham Lincoln and Civil Liberties. 
Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1992. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Guelzo, Allen C. Lincoln: A Very Short Introduction. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 2009. 
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To What Extent Did American Principles Become a Reality for African 
Americans during Reconstruction? 


Written by: (Claim A) Brooks D. Simpson, Arizona State University; 
(Claim B) John C. Waugh, Independent Historian 


Issue on the Table 


To what extent did Reconstruction actually benefit African Americans? Did 
they emerge from this period in a virtual state of slavery, or, despite many 
obstacles, did Reconstruction result in some progress for African 
Americans? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 
to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 
not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


What did the end of slavery mean for once-enslaved African Americans? 
Emancipation might mean the destruction of slavery, but what did freedom 
mean for several million people? To be sure, a series of constitutional 
amendments brought an end to the institution of slavery, defined U.S. 
citizenship to include African Americans (thus definitively overturning the 
1857 Dred Scott decision), and removed race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude as a barrier to voting by male citizens. Moreover, emancipation 
saw the reunification of families previously torn apart by sale, removal, and 


war. Therefore, Reconstruction presented an opportunity for African 
Americans to control their own lives, their families, and, to some extent, 
their work and education. And, for a brief, shining moment, it allowed them 
to take part in politics as voters and officeholders. 


Yet that moment proved all too brief. Reconstruction collapsed in the 1870s, 
its frail structure brought down by increasing indifference and opposition on 
the part of northern whites, inadequate federal enforcement, economic 
depression, political infighting, and, most of all, political terrorism by 
southern whites, who sought to restore “home rule,” or white supremacy, at 
rifle point, much as slave obedience had once been compelled by the whip. 
Meager efforts to establish a firm foundation for black freedom and 
opportunity through land confiscation and redistribution had never taken 
hold and blacks were usually left to fend for themselves in a hostile 
environment where they labored under significant disadvantages. 


Blacks (as well as many poor whites) struggled to make ends meet through 
various arrangements with white landowners and merchants, only to find 
themselves mired in ever-increasing debt. Whether the arrangements were 
labeled as sharecropping or the crop-lien system, with workers renting 
land or earning wages, the result usually perpetuated their state of 
impoverishment. Segregation, although an improvement over exclusion, in 
practice meant inferior and underfunded schools in most places. Public 
schools struggled and opportunity declined. The few exceptions to a lack of 
economic and educational opportunity proved the rule. No wonder an 
increasing number of black families migrated west and north, away from 
their native South, in search of a better future, although an observer might 
note that prospects were bleak everywhere. 


Nor could African Americans seek reliable recourse through the political 
system. The era of Jim Crow segregation saw increasing efforts to limit and 
diminish African American opportunity. Voter suppression through 
terrorism soon gave way to suppression through legislation, and eventually 
disfranchisement, with literacy tests and poll taxes presenting obstacles to 
exercising the franchise (vote). Although immediately after Reconstruction, 
African Americans held state and even national office, the number of black 
officeholders soon plummeted as black voters were first gerrymandered into 


districts that minimized the impact of black voting and then prohibited from 
voting altogether. For all the complaints about the shortcomings in 
Republican efforts to enforce Reconstruction legislation in the 1870s, court 
decisions in the 1880s further curtailed what gains had been made in civil 
rights in the 1860s and 1870s. In addition, after 1890, most Republicans 
were indifferent and most Democrats were actively hostile toward black 
aspirations. Meanwhile, many whites celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
Appomattox by watching the movie Birth of a Nation, which presented 
Klansmen as heroes and southern whites as oppressed. Even in the land of 
Lincoln, the 1908 Springfield Riots reminded Americans that racism was a 
national problem. 


To be sure, the foundation for freedom laid down during Reconstruction, 
although largely abandoned for decades, proved firm enough to support the 
civil rights movement of the mid-twentieth century. But for the African 
Americans who emerged from slavery during the Civil War, the promises of 
Reconstruction went largely unfulfilled. Although slavery had been 
destroyed, racism, injustice, discrimination, violence, and the stifling of 
opportunity and equality remained. 


Claim B 


Although the promise of Reconstruction and the early days after 
emancipation remained largely unfulfilled for African Americans until the 
Civil Rights era, Reconstruction did lead to progress for African 
Americans; however, this progress was brief and halting. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
the leading black activist of the first half of the twentieth century, put it this 
way: “The slave went free, stood a brief moment in the sun; and then 
moved back again toward slavery.” 


Southern slaves were forever freed midway through the Civil War by 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and near the war’s end by 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. In the three years after the 
war, the Republican Congress fought another bitter war over Reconstruction 
with Andrew Johnson, who had become president in April 1865 when 
Lincoln was assassinated. 


The majority in Congress, which was controlled by so-called Radical 
Republicans, all of them abolitionists, wanted blacks to have an edge in the 
South and to be treated equally under the law with whites, and so passed 
legislation to that end. Johnson’s plans centered on restoring white control 
in the South, which would give no equality or protection to blacks. 


Already, former slaves were being lynched, murdered, and terrorized by 
white men in the South. This did not seem to bother Johnson, who was a 
white supremacist of long standing. But it appalled most in Congress, and 
Congress passed a Civil Rights Act to try to stop it. The Thirteenth 
Amendment had freed the slaves but it did not mention any civil rights such 
as citizenship or voting. The Civil Rights Act held that the freedmen were 
now citizens and, therefore, equally protected by the law. To protect the law 
itself, the Radicals then cemented it into the Constitution as the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


The next worry for the Radicals was the lamentable absence of any 
mechanism that allowed black men to vote, and to outlaw any act of 
violence or intimidation that would prevent them from voting. This right 
was also written into the Constitution, with the Fifteenth Amendment. In 
the minds of the Radicals, there the three amendments stood, set in 
concrete, to free African Americans and forever end racial injustice. 
Freedmen voted in growing numbers and served in local, state, and national 
office. 


But by 1870, many of the Radicals had left Congress and were no longer 
there to extend African Americans’ “brief moment in the sun.” Southerners, 
ignoring the amendments, passed Jim Crow laws, Black Codes, and other 
segregation legislation, scissoring black rights back to near slavery. The Ku 
Klux Klan and the lesser white supremacy organizations—the White 
Brotherhood and Knights of the White Camelia—roamed the South 
terrorizing blacks with organized criminal violence, murdering, hanging, 
and otherwise intimidating former slaves. 


This hard-handed violence against African Americans and deprivation of 
their rights, despite the three constitutional amendments prohibiting it, 
lasted for the next 100 years. But in the 1960s, protesting blacks, with the 
help of sympathetic whites, began organized protests, marches, and bus 


rides against these white supremacy laws. This movement was violently 
resisted by southern whites and the violence appeared on television 
nationwide. That exposure, together and with a nonviolent challenge to 
racial injustice, led by the black Alabama minister Martin Luther King, Jr., 
awakened the country. 


The three constitutional amendments were adopted during Reconstruction 
guaranteed African Americans constitutional rights and led to progress 
before being systematically taken away within only a few years. They 
remained on the books for a century, and Senator Charles Sumner in his 
time called them the “sleeping giants.” Those sleeping amendments 
reasserted themselves and are now the laws governing equality among the 
races, as was intended when adopted a century ago. Racism, hard to stamp 
out, still exists. But the amendments have become the chief lasting products 
of Reconstruction. In the end, they, indeed, created progress for African 
Americans. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Prince, K. Stephen. Radical Reconstruction: A Brief History with 
Documents. Boston: Bedford Books, 2016. 


“Southern Violence.” American Experience. 


https://www.pbs.org/wgbh/americanexperience/features/reconstruction- 
southern-violence/ 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


“Fifteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution: Primary Documents in 
American History.” Library of Congress. https://guides.loc.gov/15th- 
amendment 


“Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution: Primary Documents in 
American History.” Library of Congress. https://guides.loc.gov/14th- 
amendment 


Simpson, Brooks D., ed. Reconstruction: Voices from America’s First Great 
Struggle for Racial Equality. New York: Library of America, 2018. 


“Thirteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution: Primary Documents in 
American History.” Library of Congress. https://guides.loc.gov/13th- 
amendment 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Foner, Eric. America’s Unfinished Revolution, 1863-1877. New York: 
History Book Club, 1988. 


Foner, Eric. Forever Free: The Story of Emancipation and Reconstruction. 
New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 2005. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Guelzo, Allen C. Reconstruction: A Concise History. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 2018. 


eo J.B. Elliott, <i>Scott’s Great Snake</i> (Anaconda Plan), 1861 


Introduction 


Few families did not have a member who was an enlisted soldier during the 
Civil War. Maps helped family members locate their loved ones serving far 
from home, and commercial publishers, especially in the North, issued 
maps in large quantities during the war. In 1861, J. B. Elliott of Cincinnati 
published the following cartoon map entitled Scott’s Great Snake. The map 
references General Winfield Scott’s plan to blockade the Confederacy’s 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and launch a major offensive down the Mississippi 
River to divide the South in two. Elliott’s map compares Scott’s scheme to 
an anaconda, a large South American snake that squeezes and crushes its 
prey. The comparison implies that the plan would take time to work, yet 
Scott’s strategy, in fact, contribute to an eventual Northern victory. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was going on at the time this map was published? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why were maps issued in large quantities during the Civil War? How 


is J. B. Elliott’s map different from a typical map used for this 
purpose? 
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J. B. Elliott’s map, titled Scott’s Great Snake, 1861. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What is the focal point of this map? What are you immediately 
drawn to? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) What is not represented in this map? Why might that be? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) List two things that seem to be the most important images on 
the map. Why are they important? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Does this map portray Scott’s plan in a positive or negative light? 
Explain your position. 


e> Daniel Emmett’s “Dixie” and Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” 1859 and 1861 


Introduction 


“Dixie” (Source A) was likely written by Daniel Emmett, an Ohioan who 
introduced the song during a performance in New York City. “Dixie” was 
written for performance in a minstrel show and grew in popularity in the 
1850s. Minstrel shows consisted of spoken and musical acts performed by 
white people in blackface makeup, though some African American 
performers and groups toured under the direction of white people. Though 
heavily influenced by African American traditions in singing, dancing, and 
music, minstrel shows stereotyped African Americans as clumsy or dim- 
witted. After the Civil War, African American musical groups such as the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers worked to overcome these stereotypes by touring 
extensively and exposing audiences to the dignity and gravitas of African 
American music, such as the Negro spiritual. Before the Civil War, “Dixie” 
and the minstrel shows in which it was featured were popular across the 
country. After the outbreak of war, the Confederacy adopted the tune as its 
marching song. 


The de facto marching song of the Union, “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
(Source B), was written by Julia Ward Howe in February 1862. The tune of 
the song was borrowed from an old Methodist hymn. Howe was inspired to 
write new lyrics to the song after touring Union camps with her husband, an 
abolitionist doctor and member of President Abraham Lincoln’s Military 
Sanitary Commission. After the Civil War, Howe became very active in the 
women’s suffrage movement. She continued to write, but “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” remained her most popular creation. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


For what purpose was “Dixie” originally written? The “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic?” 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Given these differences in purpose, predict how the tone of each song 
will differ. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Minstrel shows, where songs like “Dixie” were originally performed in 
blackface, were popular throughout the country before the Civil War. 
“Dixie” is sung from the perspective of an enslaved man. What does 
this reveal about attitudes toward African Americans prior to the Civil 
War? 


Source A: “Dixie,” 1859 


Text 


I wish I was in the land of cotton, 

Old times dar am not forgotten, 

Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 
In Dixie Land whar’ I was born in, 

Early on one frosty mornin’, 

Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 


Text 


CHORUS: 

Den I wish I was in Dixie, Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 

In Dixie land, I'll take my stand to live and die in Dixie; 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie, 

Away, away, away down south in Dixie... . 


Now here’s a health to the next old Missus, 

And all the gals dat want to kiss us; 

Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 
But if you want to drive ‘way sorrow, 

Come and hear dis song to-morrow, 

Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 


Source B: “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 1861 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


vintage (n): in this context, the place in which 
grapes are grown and wine is produced 


grapes of wrath: refers to a passage in the 
Book of Revelation in the New Testament 
that refers to the final judgement of the 
wicked and destruction of Earth 


Text 


Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of 
the coming of the 
Lord: 

He is trampling 
out the vintage 
where the grapes 
of wrath are 
stored; 

He hath loosed the 
fatal lightning of 
his terrible swift 
sword: 

His truth is 
marching on. 


[Chorus] 
Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! 
His truth is 
marching on. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I have seen Him 
in the watch-fires 
of a hundred 
circling camps; 
They have builded 
Him an altar in the 
evening dews and 
damps; 

I can read His 
righteous sentence 
by the dim and 
flaring lamps. 

His day is 
marching on. 
[Chorus] 


He has sounded 
forth the trumpet 
that shall never 
call retreat; 

He is sifting out 
the hearts of men 
before his 
judgment-seat: 
Oh! be swift, my 
soul, to answer 
Him! Be jubilant, 
my feet! 

Our God is 
marching on. 
[Chorus] 


Vocabulary 


transfigure (v): to transform into something 
more beautiful or elevated 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Text 


In the beauty of 
the lilies Christ 
was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in his 
bosom that 
transfigures you 
and me: 

As he died to 
make men holy, 
let us die to make 
men free, 

While God is 
marching on. 
[Chorus] 


What does this lyric signify about the singer’s feelings about the 


South? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do the lyrics suggest will drive away sorrow? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does the author put God on the side of the Union in this first 


stanza? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the significance of the first line in this section? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who does “They” refer to in this line? What are “They” doing in this 
analogy? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How do these two lines inspire the listener? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the analogy in this line. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Compare the message of the two songs. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Listen to each song and follow along with the lyrics. Which do you 
think is more inspirational as a military song? Explain. 


eo The Homestead Act of 1862 


Introduction 


The Homestead Act was passed to encourage the settlement of new western 
frontier lands. In addition to the development of this land, with the 
Homestead Act, people were encouraged to establish small, independent 
farms. The Republicans in particular advocated this position, because it fit 
their vision of the founding principles of the United States—a vision closely 
tied to that of the Jeffersonian “yeoman farmer” as the ideal American. 
Jeffersonians, in turn, reflected John Locke’s view that property is acquired 
when a person mixes his or her labor with nature, improving it for his or her 
purposes. The Homestead Act sought to economically develop the 
resources of the American frontier while encouraging personal development 
in those who would serve to expand American democratic principles. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What had changed in the United States during the nineteenth century 
that created a need for a Homestead Act? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How might the Civil War have played a role in the conditions of the 
Homestead Act? 


Vocabulary 


section (n): 
Under U.S. 
land 
surveying, 
a square 
mile. A 
quarter 
section was 
AO acres of 
land 


cultivation 
(n): the act 
of using 
land to 
grow Crops 
and raise 
livestock; 
farming 


Text 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That any person who is the 
head of a family, or who has arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, and is a citizen of the United 
States, or who shall have filed his declaration of 
intention to become such, _as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, and who has 
never borne arms against the United States 
Government or given aid and comfort to its enemies, 
shall, from and after the first January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, be entitled to enter one 


public lands... 


That the person applying for the benefit of this act 
shall, upon application to the register of the land 
office in which he or she is about to make such entry, 
make affidavit . . . that such application is made for 
his or her exclusive use and benefit, and that said 
entry _is made for the purpose of actual settlement 
and cultivation, and not either directly or indirectly 
for the use of benefit of any other person or persons 
whomsoever; and upon filing the said affidavit with 
the register or receiver, and on payment of ten 
dollars, he or she shall thereupon be permitted to 
enter the quantity of land specified: Provided, 
however, That no certificate shall be given or patent 
issued therefore until the expiration of five years 
from the date of such entry... 


Vocabulary 


title (n): a 
legal 
document 
giving the 
holder full 
ownership 
of a plot of 
land 


Text 


And be it further enacted, That no individual shall be 
permitted to acquire title to more than one quarter 
section under the provisions of this act; and that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby 
required to prepare and issue such rules and 
regulations, consistent with this act, as shall be 
necessary and proper to carry its provisions into 
effect; ... Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be so construed as to impair or interfere in 
any manner whatever with existing preemption 
rights; And provided, further, That all persons who 
may have filed their application for a preemption 
right prior to the passage of this act, shall be entitled 
to all privileges of this act: Provided, further, That 
no person who has served, or may hereafter serve, 
for a period of not less than fourteen days in the 
army or navy of the United States, either regular or 
volunteers under the laws thereof, during the 
existence of an actual war, domestic or foreign, shall 
be deprived of the benefits of this act on account of 
not having attained the age of twenty-one years. ... 


That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
prevent any person who has availed him or herself of 
the benefits of the first section of this act, from 
paying the minimum price, or the price to which the 
same may have graduated, for the quantity of land so 
entered at any time before the expiration of the five 
years, and obtaining a patent therefore from the 
government, as in other cases provided by law, on 
making proof of settlement and cultivation as 
provided by existing laws granting preemption 
rights. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What conditions did applicants have to meet to receive land under the 
Homestead Act? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Under this act, how much land could the applicant receive? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was required by those who received land grants? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was forbidden of those who received land grants? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

How long must a settler have lived and farmed on the land grant before 

receiving title to the land permanently? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What limit was placed on those who received land grants? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Based on this language, could women become landowners under the 
Homestead Act? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the granting of arable land served the national interest of 
the U.S. government. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the Homestead Act illustrated a continuity of American 
republican principles. 


e> Mathew Brady, <i>The Dead of Antietam</i> Photography, 1862 


Introduction 


Mathew Brady was a New York photojournalist, best known for his 
collection of photography documenting the Civil War. Commonly referred 
to as the “father of photojournalism,” Brady studied under Samuel F. B. 
Morse and opened his own photography studios in New York and 
Washington DC, where he took photographs of prominent Americans of the 
time, including Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and John James Audubon. 
Once the Civil War began, he began marketing cartes de visite (small 
photographs the size of a business card) to parents of departing soldiers so 
they could have images to keep of their sons while they were off at war. 
Brady soon decided to document the war and, with permission from 
President Lincoln, he organized and self-financed a team of photographers 
who took thousands of photographs documenting camp life and battlefield 
scenes. One of these photographers on Brady’s team, Alexander Gardner, 
took all the photographs featured. In 1862, Brady’s exhibit The Dead of 
Antietam showed the public the first ever photographs of a battlefield before 
the dead had been removed. These images received extensive media 
attention, with the New York Times saying, “Mr. Brady has done something 
to bring home to us the terrible reality and earnestness of war.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was Brady’s motivation was for publishing these photographs? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think there was any bias in Brady’s depiction of the battle? 
Why or why not? 


Photo 1. Confederate dead at Bloody Lane, looking northeast from the 
south bank. The group of Union soldiers looking on were likely 
members of the 130th Pennsylvania, who were assigned burial detail 
on September 19th. This image was taken by Alexander Gardner two 
days after the Battle of Antietam. 
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Photo 2. Alexander Gardner captured this image of General McClellan 
and President Lincoln at McClellan’s headquarters on October 4, 1862. 
Note the American flag on the table behind Lincoln and the captured 
Confederate battle flag on the ground. 


| 


Photo 3. Gardner took this image of Confederate wounded at Smith’s 
Barn, with Dr. Anson Hurd, 14th Indiana Volunteers, in attendance. 
The hospital was located in the vicinity of Keedysville, Maryland. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What are the bodies lying in? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Why do you think this was nicknamed “Bloody Lane”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Who are the men in the picture? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What flags are visible? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What is the significance of the flags? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Compare this image with the first image of Bloody Lane. What 
do the two images together reveal about the Civil War? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What are the conditions of this field hospital? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Who are the soldiers being cared for at this hospital? How 
might that affect the quality of the camp and their treatment? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Based on what you have seen in these images, how might the use of 
photography change perspectives regarding the war? 


eo Images of Total War: Sherman’s March to the Sea, 1865 


Introduction 


The campaign of total war, waged by Union forces under Ulysses S. Grant, 
was a military policy that broke from the norms of the time. Instead of 
having explicitly military targets, Union forces sought to destroy the 
Confederacy’s ability to maintain the war effort. In doing so, this policy 
also sought to subject the population of the South to extreme hardship to 
break their will and to destroy the material needed to continue in armed 
rebellion against the government. This policy was implemented particularly 
effectively by General William T. Sherman’s forces during his Atlanta 
campaign and those that followed the fall of Atlanta. These images capture 
some of the devastation wrought by the policy of total war upon Georgia 
and South Carolina, the birthplace of the rebellion. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the military objective of the Union’s “total war” strategy? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why were Georgia and South Carolina chosen as the targets of this 
policy? 


Image 1. Atlanta rail yard and roundhouse in ruins at end of the Civil 
War. 


Image 2. Sherman’s men destroying a railroad in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Image 3. Charleston, South Carolina: Broad Street, 1865. 


Image 4. Engraving of Sherman’s March to the Sea. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What physical evidence do you see of the systematic 
destruction of the roundhouse and rail yard? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) For what purpose do you think the locomotives were all 
clustered together by the Union troops? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) In what two ways are the soldiers in this picture making the 
railroad inoperable? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What purposes would have been served by destroying a 
railroad? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How can you tell from this picture that few have lived or 
worked on Broad Street for some time? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What evidence is there that Broad Street was a prominent 
location before the war? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How does this engraving portray General Sherman and his 
army? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) What purpose might the enslaved family illustrate in the 
artist’s intent in creating this image? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Compare the effectiveness of this engraving of total war with 
the preceding images. Which do you think is more affecting? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what ways do we see the practical reality of total war in these 
images? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


From these images, assess how effective the total war policy was in 
fulfilling its designers’ objectives. 


e> Cartoon Analysis: <i>The “Rail Splitter” at Work Repairing the 
Union</i>, 1865 


Introduction 


As the Civil War was drawing to a close in the spring of 1865, there was 
debate about the terms the South would face upon its defeat. President 
Abraham Lincoln proposed a policy of reconstruction that sought to reunify 
the Union as smoothly and painlessly as possible, a theme evident in his 
second inaugural address in March 1865. This view was not universal, 
however; there were many among the “Radical” Republicans who were 
critical of Lincoln’s policy and felt the South should be punished for its act 
of treason. This political cartoon, drawn in 1865 by Joseph E. Baker, was a 
take on this controversy. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the context for the publication of this cartoon? 
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THE RAIL SPLITTER’ AT WORK REPAIRING THE UNION. 


The “Rail Splitter” at Work Repairing the Union, 1865, a cartoon 
drawn by Joseph E. Baker. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What is Andrew Johnson sitting on in the cartoon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What is Johnson doing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) What does Abraham Lincoln appear to be doing here? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What do you think Johnson means when he urges Lincoln to 
“take it quietly”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Why are Lincoln and Johnson portrayed the way they are in 
this cartoon? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what way might subjecting the southern states to hardship during 


Reconstruction serve the purpose of bringing the union back together 
most effectively? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How might a policy of leniency and forgiveness toward the South be 
the best way to bring about effective reconstruction of the union? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Identify the key challenges created by reintegrating the southern states 
after the Civil War. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how Thaddeus Stevens and the “Radical” Republicans 
changed Lincoln’s plan for reconstruction. 


e> Comparing Views of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 1866 


Introduction 


After emancipation and the conclusion of the Civil War, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was created to help integrate formerly enslaved persons into 
American society. It did so in a variety of ways but with a focus on 
education and training that aimed to enable African Americans to support 
themselves and their families and become productive citizens. However, 
there was opposition to the Bureau, both for the perceived wastefulness of 
some of its programs as well as hardened opposition to its goals of 
integrating African Americans. The following images depict two 
perspectives on the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was the Freedmen’s Bureau established? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why were some opposed to the creation of the Bureau? 


HAMPORs AT THE FREEOMEN-——THE FREROMEN'S UNION PXDOSTRIAL SCHOOL, EICHMOND, YA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR APECIAL ARTINT, 248 BR TATION 


Image 1. “Glimpses at the Freedmen—The Freedmen’s Union 
Industrial School, Richmond, VA” a sketch by Jas E. Taylor, 1866. 


FREEDMAN’S BUKEAU! 
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TWICE VETOED BY THE 5 | 


For 1864 and 1865, the FREEDMAN'S BUREAU cost the Tax-payers of the Nation at le © TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. For 1866, THE SHARE of the Tax-payers of 
Peuneylvanis will be about OF" WN OF DOLLARS § GE ES_AM ER is PUR the Procdman's Burean, FUL. SINAC ES IER is OPPOSED to it. 


Image 2. 1866 poster attacking the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What are the ladies of the Freedmen’s Bureau doing in this 
picture? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) How would you describe the manner and actions of the African 
American women in this sketch? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What goal(s) did a class like this one serve for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) For what purpose do you believe this picture was created and 
published? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) The caricatured African American figure in this cartoon is 
meant to represent the life of African Americans in general under the 


Freedmen’s Bureau. What does the cartoonist want the reader to 
believe about African American life? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) There are white figures in the foreground and background on 
the left side of the cartoon. What are they portrayed as doing? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How does the cartoonist want the reader to connect the images 


of the white men on the left with the African American figure at the 
center of the cartoon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) What conclusion does the cartoonist want the reader to come to 
about the Freedmen’s Bureau? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What are some economic challenges that were created by the abolition 
of slavery? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What social and political questions emerged from the emancipation of 
slavery? 


e> Andrew Johnson’s Veto of the Civil Rights Act, 1866 


Introduction 


After Abraham Lincoln’s assassination, Andrew Johnson ascended to the 
presidency. Lincoln had selected Johnson, a former Democrat from 
Tennessee, as his vice presidential candidate because Johnson’s presence 
appeased southern sympathizers who desired a quick peace process. 
Johnson, however, fought constantly with the Republican majority in 
Congress. One of their major disagreements was over the federal 
government’s role in promoting social, political, and economic equality for 
former slaves and other blacks. On March 27, 1866, in a message to 
Congress regarding their proposed civil rights legislation, Johnson 
explained his constitutional concerns about the bill. In the end, Johnson 
refused to sign the bill because he believed Congress had no right to 
guarantee citizenship within the states or to enforce legislation on the 
individual states. In addition, he challenged the portions of the law that 
guaranteed full social, political, and economic equality for freedmen by 
challenging their fitness to vote and become fully functioning members of 
society. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document and when? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was happening around this time? Explain the context. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was his or her audience? How might that audience have affected 
the document’s content? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you believe was the author’s point of view? 


Vocabulary 


vindication 
(n): being 
cleared of 
blame or 
trouble 


provision 
(n): part 


obligation 


(n): 


responsibility 


constrain 
(v): to force 


Text 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I regret that the bill which has passed both Houses 
of Congress, entitled “An Act to protect all persons 
in the United States in their civil rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication,” contains 
provisions which I cannot approve, consistently 
with my sense of duty to the whole people, and my 
obligations to the Constitution of the United 
States. Lam, therefore, constrained to return it to 
the Senate (the House in which it originated) with 
my_objections to its becoming law. 


Vocabulary 


comprehend 
(v): to 
include 


Gipsies 
[Gypsies] 
(n): members 
ofa 
traditionally 
nomadic 
people who 
originated in 
northern 
India and 
now live 
chiefly in 
south and 
southwest 
Asia, 
Europe, and 
North 
America 


mulatto (n): 
person of 
mixed-race 
ancestry 


purport (v): 
to claim 


Text 


By the first section of the bill, all persons born in 
the United States, and not subject to any foreign 
power, excluding Indians not taxed, are declared to 
be citizens of the United States. This provision 
comprehends the Chinese of the Pacific States, 
Indians subject to taxation, the people called 
Gipsies, as well as the entire race designated as 
blacks, people of color, negroes, mulattoes, and 
persons of African blood. Every individual of these 
races, born in the United States, is by the bill made 
a citizen of the United States. It does not purport 
to declare or confer any other right of citizenship 
than Federal citizenship; it does not propose to 
give these classes of persons any status as citizens 
of States, except that which may result from their 
Status as citizens of the United States. The power 
to confer the right of State citizenship is just as 
exclusively with the several States, as the power to 
confer the right of Federal citizenship is with 
Congress... . 


Vocabulary 


requisite 


(adj): 
required 


probation 
(n): waiting 
period 


coveted 
(adj): greatly 
desired or 
envied 


Text 


Four millions of them have just emerged from 
slavery into freedom. Can it be reasonably 
qualifications to entitle them to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizenship of the United States? 


The policy of the Government, from its origin to 
the present time, seems to have been that persons 
who are strangers to and unfamiliar with our 
institutions and laws, should pass through a certain 
probation; at the end of which, before attaining 
the coveted prize, they must give evidence of their 
fitness to receive and to exercise the rights of 
citizens as contemplated by the Constitution of the 
United States. The bill in effect proposes a 
discrimination against large numbers of intelligent, 


negro, to whom, after long years of bondage, the 
avenues to freedom and intelligence have just now 
been suddenly opened. ... 


The object of the second section of the bill is to 
afford discriminating protection to colored persons 
in the full enjoyment of all the rights secured to 
them by the preceding section .. . of a State 
Legislature who should vote for laws conflicting 
with the provisions of the bill... 


Vocabulary 


jurisdiction 
(n): the 
official 
power to 
make legal 
decisions and 
judgments 


cognizance 


(n): 


awareness 


concurrent 
(adj): 
existing, 
happening, 
or done at 
the same 
time 


tribunal (n): 
a court of 
justice 


Text 


The remedy proposed by this section seems to be 
in this respect not only anomalous but 
unconstitutional, for the Constitution guarantees 
nothing with certainty _if it does not insure to the 
several States the right of making index ruling 
laws in regard to all matters arising within their 
jurisdiction, subject only to the restriction, in 
cases of conflict with the Constitution and 
constitutional laws of the United States—the latter 


to be held as the supreme law of the land... . 


The third section gives the district courts of the 
United States exclusive cognizance of all crimes 
and offences committed against the provisions of 
this act, and concurrent jurisdiction with the 
circuit courts of the United States, of all civil and 
criminal cases affecting persons that are denied, or 
cannot enforce in the courts or judicial tribunals 
of the State or locality where they may be... 


Vocabulary 


fraught 
(adj): likely 
to result in 


hitherto 
(adv): until 
now 


Text 


The ninth section authorizes the President, or such 
person as he may empower for that purpose, to 
employ such part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as shall be 
necessary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of this act. This language seems to 
always at hand, and whose only business is to be 
the enforcement of this measure over the vast 
region where it intended to operate. 


I do not propose to consider the policy of this bill. 
To me the details of the bill are fraught with evil. 
The white race and black race of the South have 
hitherto lived together under the relation of master 
and slave—capital owning labor. Now that relation 
is changed; and as to ownership, capital and labor 
are divorced. They stand now, each master of 
itself. In this new relation, one being necessary to 
the other, there will be a new adjustment, which 
both are deeply interested in making harmonious. 
Each has equal power in settling the terms; and, if 
left to the laws that regulate capital and labor, it is 
confidently believed that they will satisfactorily 
work out the problem... . 


Vocabulary 


safeguard 


(n): 


protection 


resuscitate 
(v): to revive 


impartial 
(n): unbiased 
or fair 


Text 


In all our history, in all our experience as a people 
living under Federal and State law, no such system 
as that contemplated by the details of this bill has 
ever before been proposed or adopted. They 
establish for the security of the colored race 
safeguards which go indefinitely beyond any that 
the General Government has ever provided for the 
white race. In fact, the distinction of race and color 
is by the bill made to operate in favor of the 
colored against the white race... . 


It is another step, _or rather stride, towards 
centralization and the concentration of all 
legislative powers in the National Government. 
The tendency of the bill must be to resuscitate the 
spirit of rebellion, and to arrest the progress of 
those influences which are more closely drawing 
around the States the bonds of union and peace... . 


It only remains for me to say that I will cheerfully 
co-operate with Congress in any measure that may 
be necessary for the preservation of civil rights of 
the freedmen, as well as those of all other classes 
of persons throughout the United States, by 
judicial process under equal and impartial laws, or 
conformably with the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 


I now return the bill to the Senate, and regret that 
in considering the bills and joint resolutions, forty- 
two in number, which have been thus far submitted 
for my approval, I am compelled to withhold my 
assent from a second measure that has received the 
sanction of both Houses of Congress. 


Vocabulary Text 


Andrew Johnson 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1866. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this veto message, what is Johnson being forced to do? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is Johnson’s objection to citizenship for all people born in the 
United States? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Johnson, why might four million newly freed people not 
deserve the “privileges and immunities of citizenship?” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Johnson, how does this act change the previous process 
of gaining citizenship? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why does Johnson despise the part of the Civil Rights Act that 
guarantees protection for the freedmen? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Johnson, who would decide whether this law was 
violated? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What danger does Johnson foresee with giving the president the power 
to use naval and armed forces to enforce this law? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Johnson believe the bill favored blacks at the expense of 
whites? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does Johnson believe would be the result of this move toward 
“centralization?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare and contrast Andrew Johnson’s view of the limited nature of 


the federal government with that of the Southerners who seceded from 
the Union in 1861. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Do you believe Johnson’s veto stemmed more from his overt racism or 
his cherished constitutional beliefs in limited government? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast on Reconstruction, 1869-1874 


Introduction 


In 1863, President Abraham Lincoln declared a national Thanksgiving 
holiday. Six years later, in 1869, Thomas Nast’s “Uncle Sam’s 
Thanksgiving Dinner” appeared in the November 20 issue of Harper’s 
Weekly. Harper’s Weekly covered domestic and foreign news as well as 
fiction, essays, and illustrations. Thomas Nast was the magazine’s most 
famous and influential contributor; his work appeared in Harpers Weekly 
from the late 1850s to the mid-1880s. When Nast’s Thanksgiving cartoon 
was published in 1869, Congress had recently passed the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which granted men the right to vote regardless of “race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” and state legislatures were in the 
process of debating the ratification of the amendment. 


In the first image, Uncle Sam, standing on the far right, carves a turkey. 
Columbia, seated on the far left, speaks to a Chinese man. Americans from 
all around the world sit at the table. On the wall hang portraits of three 
presidents: Lincoln, George Washington, and Ulysses S. Grant. Behind 
Uncle Sam is a painting of Castle Garden, the main immigration processing 
center in New York City before the opening of Ellis Island in 1892. 


Despite the passage of the Reconstruction Amendments (i.e., the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments), the idea of allowing African 
American men to vote and receive full civil rights met with local resistance 
in the South. The second featured image by Thomas Nast, “The Union As It 
Was,” also appeared in Harper’s Weekly, on October 10, 1874. A member 
of the White League and a Ku Klux Klan member shake hands over a shield 
depicting “The Lost Cause.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who created these images and where were they published? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the political context in which these images were created? 


i 
UNCLE SAMS THANKSCIVING DINNER} 


Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner” by Thomas Nast, as it appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly on November 20, 1869. 


“The Union As It Was” cartoon by Thomas Nash, as it appeared in 
Harper ’s Weekly, October 10, 1874. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What was Nast’s overall message with this cartoon? How do 
you know? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Do any of the figures at the table surprise you? Explain. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How many years have passed between the publications of each 
of these cartoons? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What is Nast’s overall message with this cartoon? To what 


extent does it reflect a change in the artist’s attitude toward 
Reconstruction? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Fifteenth Amendment was necessary as part of 
Reconstruction. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Predict how the ratification of the Reconstruction Amendments will 
exacerbate regional tensions after the Civil War. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how these cartoons depict the idealism and reality of 
Reconstruction. 


The Emergence of Black Codes DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine the ways in which, after emancipation and the 
Reconstruction Amendments, the legal status of African Americans 
was different from their experience under the institution of slavery 

¢ Students will analyze primary source documents by answering 
comprehension questions to guide them to identify the inconsistencies 
of the legal status of African Americans in the nineteenth century. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Document Packet 


B 


o Virginia Slave Codes: “An Act Concerning Servants and Slaves,’ 
1705 

o Runaway Slave Ad, 1860 

o Thirteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, ratified 
December 6, 1865 

o An Act to Confer Civil Rights on Freedmen, and for other 
Purposes, 1865 

o Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, ratified July 28, 
1868 

o Fifteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, ratified February 
3, 1870 

o Opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
1896 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson once students have a strong understanding of the rights of 
African Americans both before and after the passing of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. It would also be helpful for students to have read 
the O. O. Howard and the Freedmen’s Bureau and The Ku Klux Klan and 
Violence at the Polls Narratives. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students can work individually, in pairs, or in small groups to evaluate the 
documents in this lesson. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Direct students to the key question for this lesson at the top of Handout A: 
In what ways did the legal status of African Americans change after 
emancipation and the Reconstruction Amendments, and in what ways did 
their experience remain the same as under the institution of slavery? Have 
students examine Document 1: Virginia Slave Codes: “An Act Concerning 
Servants and Slaves,” 1705; and Document 2: Runaway Slave Ad, 1860, in 
Handout A. In these they will identify the legal and personal status of 
African Americans under the institution of slavery. The first document will 
define the scope of that legal status by examining the first laws passed to 
define them. The second will help illustrate this status with a very personal 
example. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Students will examine the remaining documents in Handout A to evaluate 
changes and continuities in the nature of the legal and practical status of 
African Americans. They will read the documents and answer the questions 
to interpret their main ideas. The teacher should move about the room to 
confirm that students are carefully examining the evidence and correctly 
interpreting the documents. 


III. Application (25 min) 


Each student will outline their response to the following prompt: In what 
ways did the legal status of African Americans change after emancipation 
and the Reconstruction Amendments, and in what ways did their experience 
remain the same as under the institution of slavery? The essay must make 
specific citations to the texts to support each claim made in the essay. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Student will conduct a peer review of the essay outline written by a partner 
using the DBQ rubric from the College Board as a guide. 


The Rhetoric of Abraham Lincoln DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine Abraham Lincoln’s views on the American 
founding as revealed in his rhetoric. 

e Students will analyze to what extent Lincoln’s rhetoric reveals that he 
considered the Civil War a second American founding. 

e Students will analyze primary source documents by answering 
comprehension questions. 

e Students will practice answering DBQ essay specific examples from 
the text. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Document Packet 

e Fragment on the Constitution and Union, January 1860 
e Address at Cooper Union, February 27, 1860 

e First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861 

¢ Gettysburg Address, November 19, 1863 

e Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 1863 

e Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson in conjunction with the Abraham Lincoln and 
Emancipation Decision Point to have students analyze Abraham Lincoln’s 
rhetoric throughout his presidency. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students can work individually, in pairs, or small groups as they analyze 
documents. The final reflection questions should be completed individually. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Direct students to the key question for this lesson at the top of Handout A: 
To what extent does Lincoln’s rhetoric reveal that he considered the Civil 


War a second American founding? 


Students will then read Document 1: Lincoln’s fragment on the Constitution 
and Union, January 1860, and answer the accompanying questions. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Students will read the remaining documents in Handout A and answer the 
accompanying comprehension questions. 


III. Application (20 min) 


Each student will outline their response to the following prompt: To what 
extent does Lincoln’s rhetoric reveal that he considered the Civil War a 
second American founding? The essay must make specific citations to the 
texts to support each claim which is made in the essay. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Student will conduct a peer review of the essay outline written by a partner 
using the DBQ rubric from the College Board as a guide. 


Comparing Impeachments across U.S. History 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will review the Founders’ intentions for the practice of 
impeachment using excerpts from Madison’s Notes on the Debates of 
the Federal Convention, The Federalist Papers, and the Constitution. 

e Students will compare the contexts for the impeachment proceedings 
of Andrew Johnson, Richard Nixon, Bill Clinton, and Donald Trump. 

e Students will evaluate the significance of the process of impeachment 
as a component of the system of check and balances. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: What Were the Founders’ Intentions Regarding 
Impeachment? 
e Handout B: Impeachment in U.S. History 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson alongside The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson Decision 
Point to introduce students to the concept of impeachment and how it has 
been used throughout U.S. history. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e Presidents and the Constitution, Vol. 2 Impeachment Unit. 
https://resources. billofrightsinstitute.org/additional- 
resources/presidents-and-the-constitution/ 


Source 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Write this question on the board: If a U.S. president does the following 
actions, should she or he be formally accused, tried, and removed from 
office if found guilty in a fair trial? Then list actions 1-5 below the question 
and have students write on a sheet of paper their yes or no answer to each. 


Students should be prepared to explain their reasoning. After students have 
individually voted “yes” or “no” for each action, then call for a show of 
hands for each action to tally the student results. Start with the action that 
received the most “yes” votes and ask a few student volunteers to justify 
their response by referring to a specific part of the U.S. Constitution. 
Explain that “impeach” does not mean “remove from office.” Impeach 
means to formally accuse and bring to trial. According to the U.S. 
Constitution, if a president is impeached by a majority vote of the House of 
Representatives and found guilty by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, the 
punishment is removal from office. Wait until the end of the lesson to give 
the historical examples. 


1. The president receives gifts from a foreign power without the approval 
of Congress. (Historical example: hypothetical scenario from the 
Philadelphia Convention debates) 

2. The president orders detention of a racial or ethnic group for national 
security reasons. (Historical example: Franklin D. Roosevelt in World 
War II) 

3. The president refuses to enforce laws passed by Congress. (Historical 
example: Woodrow Wilson refusing to abide by a law governing the 
removal of postmasters) 

4. The president participates in a conspiracy to conceal evidence that his 
associates have committed a burglary. (Historical example: Richard 
Nixon during the Watergate scandal) 

5. In a sexual harassment lawsuit, the president lies under oath. 
(Historical example: Bill Clinton in the Paula Jones/Monica Lewinski 
proceedings) 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Distribute the resource packet for the lesson and assign the background and 
primary source readings to students. Assign the readings as best fits your 
teaching situation (e.g., small groups, jigsaw). Using Handout A: What 
were the Founders’ Intentions Regarding Impeachment?, assign the 
following speaking parts: Narrator, George Washington, George Mason, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, Elbridge Gerry, and Alexander 
Hamilton, and give them a few moments to preview their parts. Then 


present the role play. Next, assign students to work in small groups to 
discuss the constitutional provisions related to impeachment in order to 
answer the Questions for Discussion at the bottom of Handout A. 


III. Application (30 min) 


Using Handout B: Impeachment in U.S. History, have students read the 
four narratives and answer the Comprehension Questions at the end of each 
one. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Write a few of the Reflection Questions on the board and conduct a whole- 
class discussion to provide a big-picture view of the use of impeachment 
with respect to the American presidency. Close by having students write 
their responses to Reflection Question 7: Using 50 words or fewer, answer 
this question: How has the process of impeachment affected the institution 
of checks and balances in American politics? 


Unit 4 Civics Connection: Equality, the Civil War, and Reconstruction 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze descriptions of documents, speeches, laws, and 
events from documents related to the Civil War and Reconstruction to 
evaluate to what extent the promises of the Founding were fulfilled 
with respect to equality. 

e Students will analyze a Thomas Nast cartoon to show how various 
factors, including the principles of federalism and checks and balances, 
were related to the degree to which African Americans could exercise 
their inalienable rights by 1876. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Equality and the Civil War Student Packet 
e Handout B: Principles and Virtues Glossary 
e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This lesson should be used at the end of the unit to review key events and 
ideas from the Civil War and Reconstruction Era. 


Facilitation Notes: 


If this is the first time your students have considered constitutional 
principles, have them begin by focusing specifically on equality, federalism, 
and checks and balances. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e Study additional Thomas Nast cartoons and consider how Nast 
approached the principle of equality and other constitutional 
principles. See Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast on Reconstruction, 
1869-1874 in Chapter 8. 

e Have students choose a document, speech, or event in their handout 
and create a political cartoon that reflects the event’s failure or support 


of the ability of African Americans to exercise their natural right to 
equality. 

e Have students construct a graph that plots the success or failure of the 
events listed in the timeline on a scale of equality. 

e In addition to African Americans, American Indians, immigrants, 
women, and other minorities faced challenges to their enjoyment of 
natural rights by the end of the nation’s first century. To explore these 
topics, students might start by researching the following: the 
destruction of the bison in westward expansion, the Indian 
Appropriations Act of 1871, the Know Nothing Party, and Married 
Women’s Property Acts. 

e Explore the application or the lack thereof regarding additional 
constitutional principles, such as Rule of Law. For example, students 
might review the timeline to identify events in which Rule of Law was 
directly violated, listing the rush of settlers to Kansas, Black Codes, 
race riots, and KKK activities, among other possible responses. They 
may also point out events that fulfilled the Rule of Law. 

e Ata later date in the course, review this material to explain how 
federalism, along with checks and balances, have been a means to 
achieving equality. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Ask students to write their own short definitions of equality, federalism, and 
checks and balances. Depending on your students’ background and 
familiarity with constitutional principles, you may or may not allow them to 
consult the Glossary of Principles and Virtues. After allowing for a few 
minutes of discussion, write on the board the class definitions of these three 
principles for student reference throughout the lesson. Distribute Student 
Handout A: Equality and the Civil War Student Packet. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Have students read the Timeline 1848-1876: Events Related to Equality, 
marking the following characteristics on their copy. You may prefer to have 


your students work individually, in pairs, or in small groups as best suits 
your classroom needs. 


e Whether each timeline entry advanced the principle of equality or 
failed to do so. 

e Whether each event, document, or speech involved the principles of 
federalism and checks and balances. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


a. Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial 
reading and analysis, conduct a discussion that allows students to 
consider the timeline events and share their responses to the tasks in 
the packet. They may share their responses as a whole class, in the 
second stage of jigsaw groups, through inner/outer circle fishbowl 
discussion, and so forth 

b. As a class, discuss the Thomas Nast cartoon questions at the end of the 
Student Handout. After brief discussion, have students compose 
written responses if appropriate for your classroom needs. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Conclude by having students write an individual response to the guiding 
question and collect their responses. Civics Connection Unit 4 Guiding 
Question: To what extent did the Civil War and Reconstruction lead to the 
fulfillment of the promises of the Founding regarding the proposition that 
all men are created equal? In your response, be sure to consider how 
differing approaches to the principles of federalism and checks and balances 
over time affected the ability of African Americans to exercise their 
inalienable right to equality by 1876. 


You might instruct students to write only a thesis statement and outline, or 
write a full essay, as best suits your schedule and classroom needs. 


© Unit 4 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 4 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long-Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students that this rubric is used for scoring all Long-Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 
1. Two student volunteers should read aloud the two options for the essay 


question on Handout B: Long Essay Options. 
2. Clarify any questions on what each prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to brainstorm their responses to 
their selected prompt. 


2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 
point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. 
Students should use approximately 35 minutes to plan and write their 
essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student essays on 
the basis of the rubric, students should be provided with the 
opportunity to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional 
goals for growth, using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 
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Unit 5: Chapter 9 (1877-1898) 


Compelling Question: How did a changing view of government’s 
responsibility during the Gilded Age affect American society? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will evaluate the consequences of rapid industrialization 
and the rise of big business on American society and 


government. 


e Students will trace the rise of reform movements and how they 


changed American society and culture. 


e Students will evaluate the impact of immigration to and 
migration within the United States during the late nineteenth 


century. 


Supporting Question 1: How did 
rapid industrialization and the rise of 
big business affect American society 
and government? 


Resources: 


Were the Titans of 
the Gilded Age 
“Robber Barons” or 
“Entrepreneurial 
Industrialists”’? 
Point-Counterpoint 
Were Urban Bosses 
Essential Service 
Providers or Corrupt 
Politicians? Point- 
Counterpoint 
William “Boss” 
Tweed and Political 
Machines Narrative 
Cartoon Analysis: 
Thomas Nast ‘Takes 
on “Boss” Tweed, 


1871 Primary 
Source 

e The 
Transcontinental 
Railroad Narrative 

e The Brooklyn 
Bridge Narrative 

e Andrew Camegie 
and the Creation of 
U.S. Steel Narrative 

e The Homestead 
Strike Narrative 

e Debating Industrial 
Progress: Andrew 
Carnegie vs. Henry 
George Lesson 

¢ Ignatius Donnelly 
and the 1892 
Populist Platform 
Narrative 

e Populists and 
Socialists in the 
Gilded Age Lesson 

e Unit 5 Civics 
Rights and 
Economic Freedom 
Lesson 

e William Jennings 
Bryan, “Cross of 
Gold” speech, 1896 
Primary Source 


Supporting Question 2: How did Resources: 
reform movements respond to the rapid 
changes of the Gilded Age and what 


effect did they have on American e Jane Addams, Hull 
society and culture? House, _and 

Immigration 
Narrative 

e Edward Bellamy, 
Looking Backward, 
2000-1887, 1888 
Primary Source 

e Ida B. Wells and the 
Campaign against 
Lynching Narrative 

e Ida B. Wells, 
“Lynch Law,” 1893 
Primary Source 

° Plessy v. Ferguson 
(1896) Narrative 

¢ Booker T. 
Washington, 
“Speech to the 
Cotton States and 
International 
Exposition,” 1895 
Primary Source 

e Debating Strategies 
for Change: Booker 
T. Washington vs. 


W.E.B. Du Bois 
Lesson 
Supporting Question 3: How did Resources: 
migration to and within the United 
States during the Gilded Age provide e The Chinese 
opportunities as well as spark conflict? Exclusion Act 


Decision Point 
e Cartoon Analysis: 
Immigration in the 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 9 Introductory Essay: 1877-1898 


e The Annexation of Hawaii Narrative 


Gilded Age, 1882— 
1896 Primary 
Source 

Industry and 
Immigration in the 
Gilded Age Lesson 
George Custer, 
Sitting Bull, and the 
Battle of the Little 
Bighorn Narrative 
The Dawes Act, 
1887 Primary 
Source 

Images from the 
Carlisle Indian 
School, 1880s 
Primary Source 
Cowboys and Cattle 
Drives Narrative 
Was Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s 
Frontier Thesis 
Myth or Reality? 
Point-Counterpoint 
Frederick Jackson 
Turner, “The 
Significance of the 
Frontier in 
American History,” 
1893 Primary 
Source 


e The Annexation of Hawaii DBQ Lesson 

e Grover Cleveland’s Veto of the Texas Seed Bill, 1887 Primary 
Source 

e BRI Homework Help video: African Americans in the Gilded 
Age 

e BRI Homework Help video: The Story of “Boss” Tweed 

e BRI Homework Help video: Entrepreneurs: A History 


Unit 5 Essay Activity 

How did a changing view of government’s responsibility during 
the Gilded Age affect American society? 

Option A: Explain the extent to which industrialization brought 
social and economic continuity and change from 1877 to 1898. 
Option B: Explain how various factors contributed to continuity 
and change in the “New South” from 1877 to 1898. 

Through this inquiry, students will analyze the social, political, and 
economic changes that took place in the late nineteenth century or 
“Gilded Age.” Ultimately, students will use the primary and secondary 
sources in this chapter to practice constructing an essay in AP Long 
Essay Question format, demonstrating their skills in explaining 
continuity and change over time. Students should be evaluated using 
the AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in understanding the 
compelling question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 5 Essay 
Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 9 Introductory Essay: 1877-1898 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the historical context for the rise of industrial capitalism in the 
United States 


Written by: LeeAnna Keith, The Collegiate School 


Introduction 


The late nineteenth century saw the rapid growth of the American economy 
as technological developments and immigration led to the rise of an 
industrial, mass-production society. American capitalism drew on the 
country’s vast natural resources, the ready supply of laborers, and the 
expertise and determination of a new class of industrialists. Railroads 
provided a powerful medium for wealth creation, giving rise to the modern 
corporation, innovations in finance, and increasing demand for steel, 
machinery, oil, and laborers of all kinds. As railroad networks expanded, 
the cost of freight plummeted, creating opportunities for national 
distribution networks, new consumer-driven industries, and the emergence 
of advertising and national brands (see The Transcontinental Railroad 
Narrative). 


The development of American industry led, in turn, to the creation of a 
mass society. Markets were increasingly linked by railroads. Migrants from 
the countryside and immigrants from abroad flooded growing cities in 
search of opportunities. Rising wages and falling prices benefitted the 
millions who now had more disposable income. Urban society and 
improvements in communication spawned a mass national and consumer 
culture. 


This period of national economic expansion faced numerous challenges as 
well. Certain railroads and businesses merged into monopolies and became 
powerful enough to control entire industries for their own benefit or to 
destabilize financial markets. Affected interest groups pressured the federal 
government to regulate railroads and corporations. As railroads navigated 
the new regulatory environment, they continued to enlarge the economy and 
reorganize the physical landscape. 


The American economic and social landscape was changing. Large cities 
were crowded with new arrivals, leading to widespread poverty, pollution, 
and disease. Local and state government services were virtually 
nonexistent. Conditions in factories were often dangerous and unhealthy for 
employees. Millions of unskilled workers still lived on the edge of poverty 
and under the constant threat of unemployment or industrial accident. 
Contention was rife during worker strikes, farmer revolts, recessions, and 
attempts to restrict immigration. The end of Reconstruction left African 
Americans in a precarious position due to sharecropping, legal segregation, 
denial of civil rights, and violence that frustrated the promises of equality. 
Women struggled for equality and the right to vote in states and nationally. 


The period from the Civil War to the turn of the twentieth century became 
known as the “Gilded Age” because the United States became an industrial 
powerhouse with rapidly expanding national wealth. However, underneath 
the gilded surface, the period presented Americans with many challenges 
that shaped the course of twentieth-century American history. 


The Rise of Big Business 


Steel, oil, and machinery magnates emerged as innovators of historical 
importance, pioneering new production methods and technology that 
transformed the daily life of nineteenth-century Americans. Andrew 
Carnegie introduced into his steel factories numerous technological 
innovations that drove down the price of steel, giving his company a 
competitive advantage over rivals that led it to dominate the steel industry 
and indirectly benefit consumers via lower prices (see the Andrew Carnegie 
and the Creation of U.S. Steel Narrative). Telephone service began its rise 
to prominence during the Gilded Age, thanks to Boston-based researcher 


Alexander Graham Bell. Thomas Edison ({link]), called the “Wizard of 
Menlo Park” in a reference to his New Jersey laboratory, introduced the 
possibilities of electrification and other forms of energy, recorded sound, 
moving pictures, and other inventions for mass production and 
consumerism. Nikola Tesla, an immigrant from Croatia, made several 
inventions in electricity, motors, and wireless communications. Combined 
with the telegraph, these inventions led to a communications revolution and 
tied distant markets together. The technological innovations also created 
economies of scale that allowed corporations to produce goods more 
efficiently and less expensively. 


This photograph, probably from 1878, shows Thomas Edison with one 
of his first inventions, the phonograph. 


Practicing the management and efficiency techniques formulated by 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, industrialists demanded greater productivity 
from their factory workers, who faced increasingly strict management of 
their time and activities. In the field of finance, entrepreneurs, faced with 
increasing competition and falling prices, pushed to eliminate rivals and 
streamline operations. Businesses used vertical integration to gain control 
over all the stages of production, distribution, and sales in order to lower 
prices. This helped build corporations that stretched across the continent, 
like Gustavus Swift’s integrated meatpacking company. Another variety of 
corporate giant pursued horizontal integration, buying out or crushing 
competitors and organizing monopolistic trusts and cartels. For example, 
John D. Rockefeller set the bar for both forms of consolidation, integrating 
Standard Oil vertically and horizontally to gain control over 90 percent of 
the oil industry. American industries faced cutthroat competition globally as 
well as at home. The Russians discovered massive deposits of oil, and the 
American share of the world’s refined oil dropped from 85 percent to 53 
percent during the 1880s. Standard Oil made additional technological 
innovations to lower prices and recover its position in foreign markets. 


In response to the rise of big business and the consolidation of the economy, 
farmers, journalists, workers, reformers, and even small and large 
businesses called for increasing state and federal regulation of business. 
States and, later, the national government moved to impose oversight of the 
railway industry, including the regulatory policies upheld by the Supreme 
Court decision in Munn v. Illinois (1877) and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (established in 1887). In 1890, Congress passed the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to prevent “every ... combination . . . in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states.” However, in 1895, with its ruling in 
U.S. v. E.C. Knight, a case involving a sugar refining monopoly, the 
Supreme Court decided the antitrust law was too vague and did not apply it 
to the sugar trust, because the trust’s activity was rooted in manufacturing 
rather than in interstate commerce. The Supreme Court thus effectively 
rendered the Sherman Act unenforceable in most cases. Judges sometimes 
issued Sherman Act antitrust injunctions on labor organizing as a 
monopolistic practice, because of the closed shop that forced all workers to 


join the union. Corporations invested in political alliances, cultivating 
business-friendly government during an age of corruption. 


The rise of advertising and the convenience and thrill of new offerings from 
elaborate urban department stores and mail-order catalogs for rural 
inhabitants led people to increase their consumption of mass-produced 
goods. Consumers also had access to easier credit to purchase items they 
could not previously afford. The Victorian culture of thrift and industry was 
gradually replaced by a consumer culture of spending for immediate 
gratification. 


At the same time, business owners also advocated effectively on behalf of 
their own public images. They sincerely believed in the Gospel of Wealth, 
which preached that the affluent had a responsibility to provide charity to 
the poor and social uplift to the masses with middle-class culture. Many 
leaders of big business donated hundreds of millions of dollars to 
philanthropic causes such as libraries, concert halls, and museums (see the 
Were the Titans of the Gilded Age “Robber Barons” or “Entrepreneurial 
Industrialists”? Point-Counterpoint). 


The hardships of the poor were aggravated by deep and successive 
depressions, first in 1873-1878 and then more painfully in 1893-1897. 
Millions of workers experienced unemployment and poverty during these 
recessions and depended on private charity because there was no 
unemployment insurance or similar programs. However, the real wages of 
all workers rose 44 percent from the end of the Civil War to World War I; 
they benefitted from higher wages and lower prices (deflation). Moreover, 
skilled workers commanded much higher wages and job security than 
unskilled industrial workers. 


Several writers published critiques of the Gilded Age’s social order, 
including Edward Bellamy who wrote Looking Backward, a utopian novel 
in which a future American economy was purged of its problems (see the 
Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-1887, 1888 Primary Source). 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty issued a proposal for a 100 percent 
tax on gains in the value of land in order to redistribute wealth for the 
public good (see the Debating Industrial Progress: Andrew Carnegie vs. 
Henry_George Lesson). The most direct challenge to the capitalist order, 


however, emerged from the ranks of industrial employees, who began to 
organize into unions. 


Note: 
Watch this BRI Homework Help video on entrepreneurs for a summary of 
the men of big business and their effect on society. 


Workers and Unions 


The industrial factory system changed the nature of work from the 
agricultural and artisan pace of the early nineteenth century. It also caused a 
great deal of suffering for millions of workers in factories by demanding 
conformity to wage and work schedules that maximized output and profits. 
Employees labored in factories polluted by noise and filth and risked 
hazards to life and limb, such as those that resulted in the death or injury of 
one in four Pennsylvania steelworkers. Women and children in the 
workforce often had low-paying and dangerous jobs in factories and mines. 


As a result, during the Gilded Age, unions staged a bid for more control of 
the workplace, along with higher wages and shorter hours. Unions 
conceived of the strike, or work stoppage, and used its power to attempt to 
win those concessions from business owners. This movement began with 
the Great Uprising of 1877 or Great Railroad Strike, a nationwide railway 
strike ([link]). Railroad workers found unity across craft and geographic 
lines, forming the first U.S. industrial union and deploying boycotts and 
sympathy strikes. The largest union of the 1870s and 1880s was the Knights 
of Labor, which was inclusive of most workers and had a utopian vision of 
a cooperative society. An alternate form of organizing, practiced by the 
American Federation of Labor after 1886, divided workers by their specific 
crafts and favored skilled, white, male, and, often, native-born laborers, 
because this gave the union greater bargaining power and organizational 
strength. Unions generally confronted hostile judges who issued injunctions 
to interrupt their activities. 


Maryland’s National Guard had to fight its way through a 
mob during the Great Uprising of 1877. 


Great eruptions of industrial violence occurred during the Gilded Age. 
Governors and even presidents routinely called out troops to suppress 
strikes and prevent violence. Owners hired private armies such as agents of 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency to battle striking workers. But troops, 
workers, and private armies all contributed to these violent confrontations. 
During the Great Railroad Strike of 1877, hundreds were killed and injured 
by violence. A Chicago strike in May 1886 led to a few deaths near a 
McCormick agricultural machine factory and to an anarchist bombing and 
shoot-out with police officers. The Homestead Steel Lockout of 1892 
resulted in dozens of deaths and injuries when strikers and Pinkerton guards 
battled before the state militia was called in (see The Homestead Strike 
Narrative). During the 1894 Pullman Strike, striking workers set buildings 
on fire and destroyed or derailed hundreds of railway cars. More than 
14,000 state militia and federal troops were called to restore order after 
national guardsmen killed 34 strikers. During the strike, officials citing the 
anti-conspiracy properties of the Sherman Antitrust Act jailed the American 
Railway Union’s founder, the socialist Eugene Debs. 


The West 


Millions crossed the Mississippi River in the late nineteenth century, using 
rail transportation and claiming land under the 1862 Homestead Act to take 
advantage of celebrated opportunities in the West. This migration relieved 
some of the pressures of urban and town life in the East. Moreover, 
according to historian Frederick Jackson Turner, the pioneer experience 
epitomized and shaped what became the American ethos of individualism 
and self-reliance (see the Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History,” 1893 Primary Source). Resourceful 
individualism and courage in the face of danger and hazards of the frontier 
had made America great, according to Turner’s thesis (see the Was 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s Frontier Thesis Myth or Reality? Point- 
Counterpoint). In addition to the individual efforts of millions of settlers, 
the federal government played a pivotal role in smoothing the way for 
westward migration through policies aiding railroads and distributing public 
lands for development. Such policies stimulated the western economy in the 
late nineteenth century, particularly for newly established farmers, miners, 
and ranchers. 


Western economics, like industrial development, favored agglomeration. 
The mechanization of agriculture (by means such as the McCormick 
Harvesting Corporation’s machine reaper) transformed farming, making it 
an increasingly capital-intensive enterprise ({link]). Accordingly, family 
farms assumed debt to compete with the productivity of mechanized rivals, 
many of whom established large “bonanza” farms employing migrant 
laborers. Though technology offered the advantages of irrigation and large- 
scale plowing, it could not insulate western farmers from environmental 
hazards, including historic droughts, pestilences, and conflicts with Indians. 
By the 1890s, most bonanza farms had broken up into smaller enterprises 
that could better handle the boom-and-bust cycles of farming. Individual 
pioneers of western mining, including the prototypical rugged mountain 
prospector, had discovered gold, silver, and industrial minerals in the 
region. Though many had prospered, the late nineteenth-century trends 
generally favored big conglomerations, even in the West. 


This depiction of a harvesting reaper from 1875 demonstrates how 
agriculture was transformed by mechanization. 


Ranchers seemed to epitomize the independence celebrated by the Turner 
thesis, but Gilded Age capital was critical to their success. In the decades 
after the Civil War, ranchers delivered millions of cattle on the hoof to the 
railway outposts of Chicago slaughterhouses, where the animals were 
processed and distributed nationally by Swift and other meatpacking 
companies (see the Cowboys and Cattle Drives Narrative). The advent of 
barbed wire drastically reduced the cost of enclosing wide tracts of land and 
hastened the decline of small-scale ranching dependent on cowboy labor. In 
its place, an agribusiness model of cattle raising took root in California and 
the plains states. 


Migration and capitalism transformed the physical and cultural landscape of 
the West. Bison herds numbering in the tens of millions had helped form the 
grasslands in the heart of the continent, and their diminishing numbers in 
the 1870s and afterward created major ecological and social changes. Bison 
disappeared along with open ranges, as barbed wire and railroads divided 
the land. They were also the targets of deliberate depopulation, shot from 
passing trains and left to rot, or killed and processed in a frenzy for their 
hides. By the 1890s, the once-mighty bison population stood at the brink of 
extinction, resulting in a last-minute intervention by conservationists to 
save the species. 


American Indians 


The destruction of the buffalo hurt the plains tribes that depended on the 
animals for food and furs. It also dovetailed with broader pressures to 
reduce the autonomy of American Indians in the West, many of whom 
became embroiled in a final series of military conflicts. By the late 
nineteenth century, western Indians existed in a shrinking area of traditional 
autonomy. The Sioux, Arapaho, and other nations of the Northwest were 
signatories of the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868, an agreement that 
introduced tribal reservations and annual payments by the federal 
government in exchange for lands ceded to settlers and guarantees of safe 
passage for migrants. Older treaties offered recognition to certain native 
populations in Indian Territory, including transplants such as the Cherokee 


and other formerly southeastern and Great Lakes tribes. In the Southwest, 
federal authorities struggled to contain nomadic Apache and Comanche 
peoples on substandard desert reservations, resorting to armed expeditions 
in search of dissident bands such as Geronimo’s Chiricahua Apaches. 
Troops engaged American Indians in several key battles, including the 1876 
Sioux defeat of General Custer at Little Bighorn and the army’s massacre of 
Lakota families at Wounded Knee in 1890 (see the George Custer, Sitting 
Bull, and the Battle of the Little Bighorn Narrative). 


Government and philanthropic organizations urged Indians to assimilate 
into the American mainstream. The Dawes Severalty Act of 1887 was 
intended as a “mighty pulverizing engine to break up the tribal mass,” as 
Theodore Roosevelt described it. By authorizing the allotment of tribal 
lands ({Llink]), the legislation purported to make landholders and U.S. 
citizens of American Indians who accepted 160-acre lots (see The Dawes 
Act, 1877 Primary Source). Instead, whites became the holders of many of 
the most valuable Indian lands while American Indian nations became 
poorer. Alongside this economic and political assault, white reformers 
initiated a campaign for cultural assimilation by education, establishing 
boarding schools for American Indian children, such as the Carlisle Indian 
Industrial School in Pennsylvania, where traditional dress and the speaking 
of native languages were prohibited and seminomadic tribes were forced to 
settle on poor lands (see the Images from the Carlisle Indian School, 1880s 
Primary Source). 
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North Dakota. 


This poster advertising the sale of American Indian land aimed to 
encourage American Indians to assimilate into U.S. culture by 
encouraging them to own and farm land. 


Immigration 


Between 1880 and 1920, nearly 23 million immigrants came to the United 
States from Europe, Asia, and Mexico in search of opportunity and freedom 


from persecution (see the Industry_and Immigration in the Gilded Age 
Lesson). They moved to cities primarily, working in factory jobs and living 
in poorer, overcrowded neighborhoods. New arrivals from Europe, Asia, 
and the North American countryside toiled alongside native-born city 
dwellers, sharing urban experiences with strangers even while many chose 
to reside in ethnic enclaves. Immigrant communities emerged in urban, 
ethnic enclaves of Chinatowns or Little Italys that offered support networks 
and familiar foods, language, and worship opportunities. Urban elites 
invested in charitable programs designed to hasten the Americanization of 
new immigrants, among them reformer Jane Addams, whose Hull House 
provided services such as English-language classes, child care, and 
instruction in civics (see the Jane Addams, Hull House, and Immigration 
Narrative). 


White, Protestant Americans extended the same assimilation programs to 
arriving European immigrants as a process of Americanization. State-based 
compulsory public education emerged as another way of Americanizing 
new arrivals. However, several groups who advocated for nativism 
organized groups that sought to restrict Eastern European immigration, 
especially through the use of literacy tests. Racial theories such as Social 
Darwinism reinforced ideas about Anglo-Saxon superiority, partially in 
response to anxiety about the country’s increasing racial and cultural 
diversity (see the Cartoon Analysis: Immigration in the Gilded Age, 
1882-1896 Primary Source). 


Certain groups were deemed beyond assimilation and were excluded from 
the body politic. Chinese and Japanese Americans faced extreme 
discrimination. Migrants and native-born Asian Americans alike were 
banned from voting and owning land, subject to discriminatory commercial 
licensing requirements, and threatened with physical assault and murder. 
Workers and unions also supported restrictions on immigration to reduce 
competition for jobs. In 1882, Congress passed the first-ever immigration 
restriction, banning the entry of nearly all Chinese laborers ([link]) (see The 
Chinese Exclusion Act Decision Point). 
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THE ONLY ONE BARRED OUT. 
ENLIGHTENED AMERICAN Sratesman.—‘ We must draw the line somewhere, you know. 


This political cartoon of 1882 showing a Chinese immigrant barred 
from entering the United States is captioned, “We must draw the line 
somewhere, you know.” 


African Americans 


Also during the Gilded Age, African Americans in the South endured the 
emergence of the “Jim Crow” system. The progress and political gains 
made possible by post—Civil War constitutional amendments and 
Reconstruction soon regressed after a series of Supreme Court decisions 
and tactical victories by white supremacists. The first element of the 
unraveling was white violence, enabled by the retreat of the federal 
government from its role as the defender of black citizenship. By the 1880s, 
the terror conducted by the Ku Klux Klan and other groups after the end of 
Reconstruction had suppressed black voter participation to less than one- 
third of age-eligible men. Having seized control of politics, white 
southerners passed discriminatory laws, the worst of which aimed at the 
economic and political subjugation of black neighbors. A segregated and 
unequal public education system offered black students little opportunity to 
advance. Jim Crow laws and practices, such as segregation on railway cars 
and other accommodations, also attached daily humiliations to African 

B. Wells and the Campaign against Lynching Narrative, and the Ida B. 
Wells, “Lynch Law,” 1893 Primary Source). 


African Americans responded creatively to the challenge of economic and 
political subordination. One school of thought among black intellectuals 
argued for making progress in the South by building up black resources and 
skills. The leading figure of this so-called accommodationist approach was 
Booker T. Washington, founder of the Tuskegee Institute, which specialized 
in agricultural and mechanical instruction and inspired a wave of college 
and university development that white southerners tended to support (see 
the Booker T. Washington, “Speech to the Cotton States and International 
Exposition,” 1895 Primary Source). An alternate view was urged by W. E. 
B. Du Bois, who championed the idea that African Americans demand 
equal opportunity, civil rights, liberal arts education, and an end to 
discrimination (see the Debating Strategies for Change: Booker T. 
Washington vs. W.E.B. DuBois Lesson). Du Bois ([link]) became the first 
black recipient of a doctoral degree from Harvard, wrote groundbreaking 
sociological studies of the black experience, and helped establish the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Finally, a 
third way encouraged the migration of African Americans out of the South 
to destinations in the West, in Africa, and in northern cities. 


W. E. B. Du 
Bois, 
photographed in 
1918, was a 
founding member 
of the National 
Association for 
the Advancement 
of Colored 
People and an 
early advocate of 
African 
American civil 
rights. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video about African Americans in the 
Gilded Age for an overview of how African Americans experienced the 
period. 

https://openstax.org/l/99AfrAmGldedAg2 


The Growth of Cities 


The appeal of urban life in the late nineteenth century drew Americans of 
all races and backgrounds. Jobs provided the main attraction. Cities and 
factory towns employed a mostly unskilled workforce. In addition, a 
growing middle stratum of office workers served as clerks and managers in 
increasingly complex corporate enterprises. 


Cities were overwhelmed by the millions of people arriving from the 
countryside or abroad. Many lived in dangerous and unhealthy tenement 
buildings ([link]). Streets were teeming with garbage, and water supplies 
carried cholera and other diseases. Reformers pressed for improved rail-car 
transportation, sanitation, and clean water. 


Reformers like Jacob Riis exposed the unhealthy and often shocking 
living conditions of immigrant families. This 1889 photo is entitled 
“Lodgers in a Crowded Bayard Street Tenement.” Riis’s photographs 
of New York City slums inspired reforms in housing and sanitation. 


Led by the Democrats, political parties reached out to immigrants and new 
urbanites of all kinds with help finding jobs, housing, and medical care. As 
arrivals navigated their new environment, they welcomed the offer of 
assistance from the ward bosses who dominated local government and from 
other party officials. Over time, these charitable functions boosted the 
formation of urban political machines, the most famous of which was New 
York City’s Democratic Tammany Hall organization (see the William 
“Boss” Tweed and Political Machines Narrative). The political machines, 
however, were infamous for their corruption, trading favors for votes and 
raking in millions from manipulating their offices ((link]) (see the Were 
Urban Bosses Essential Service Providers or Corrupt Politicians? Point- 
Counterpoint). Starting in the 1870s, exposés by journalists and civil 
service reform at the national level, including the Pendleton Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1883, challenged corrupt practices at every level of 
government by filling some government jobs with civil service workers, 
rather than with appointees through the patronage or “spoils system” of the 
victors of an election (see the Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast Takes on 
“Boss” Tweed, 1871 Primary Source). 
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This 1871 
political cartoon 


by Thomas Nast 
depicts “Boss” 
Tweed, one of the 
leaders of New 
York’s Tammany 
Hall, as greedy 
and corrupt. 


Politics 


Advocates of political reform operated mostly outside the two-party system; 
for example, the farmers who formed the People’s Party movement of the 
1890s and the members of the women’s suffrage movement. High voter 
turnout and elevated partisanship among Democrats and Republicans 
characterized the period after the Civil War, but the major party platforms 
differed little on ideological and policy issues; both parties were reluctant to 
alienate voters and about equally beholden to corporate interests. Disputes 
surrounding free trade and protectionism provided one point of contrast, 
with pro-manufacturing Republicans such as President William McKinley 
campaigning for high tariffs to keep jobs in the Northeast, and farmer- 
friendly Democrats campaigning as free traders. Grover Cleveland was the 
only Democratic president of the era, riding anti-tariff sentiment to two 
nonconsecutive terms in the White House. 


Farmers and Populism 


The business-friendly orientation of the major parties created an opening 
for the rise of the most ambitious third-party movement in American history 
to date: the People’s Party, or the Populists (see the Ignatius Donnelly and 
the 1892 Populist Platform Narrative). Populism had its origins among 
disgruntled farmers, for whom post—Civil War “grange” organizations had 
offered a platform to critique what they perceived to be the oppressive role 
of banks and railroads in agricultural life (({link]). Farmers often blamed big 
business for a long-term decline in the prices they received for their goods. 


They tried to form grange cooperatives to market their goods together and 
drive up the prices for them. 
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Posters like this one were used to promote The National Grange of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry, or “The Grange” for short. 


In the 1870s and 1880s, the Farmers’ Alliance denounced the concentration 
of wealth and power, advocated the regulation and nationalization of 
railroads and banks, and called for the inflationary free coinage of silver. In 
the 1890s, the Populists continued to push for these reforms and tried to 
make common cause with industrial workers, demanding reforms such as 
currency inflation, which would ease the burden of debtors, and the eight- 
hour workday, a consistent demand of factory laborers (see the Populists 
and Socialists in the Gilded Age Lesson). Many white Populists in the 
South proved willing to seek cooperation with African American tenant 
farmers—a gesture of solidarity that underscored the radical possibilities of 
political realignment. The alarmed establishment took note and struck back 
by tightening voter qualifications and rewriting some state constitutions to 
exclude poor whites as well as blacks. 


The Populists fused with the Democrats in 1896, when they nominated 
Democrat William Jennings Bryan to run for president. Bryan, like the 
Populists a supporter of bimetallism or “free silver,” warned big business 
and other supporters of the gold standard, “You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon 
1896 Primary Source). He lost the election, but farmers achieved most of 
their goals because Congress passed business regulations, and farm prices 
rose due to a general inflation at the turn of the century. 


Foreign Policy 


Initial moves toward establishing an overseas American empire served 
national strategic and economic interests. Ideas about racial superiority, and 
the civilizing mission of Social Darwinists who saw non-Western peoples as 
inferior and in need of uplift, also played a role. Many Americans and 
Europeans saw it as their duty to civilize other races around the globe. U.S. 
missionaries carried the flag to distant locations and petitioned the 
government to support military and economic missions in East Asia, West 
Africa, and the Pacific. Missionaries-turned-investors sponsored the 
Hawaiian Revolt of 1887—1893, installing the Christian fruit-grower 


Sanford B. Dole as president of a newly proclaimed Hawaiian Republic 
(see the The Annexation of Hawaii DBQ Lesson and the The Annexation of 
Hawaii Narrative). 


Elsewhere, U.S. business interests played a role in the politics of several 
countries, buying up Native American land and railroads in Mexico and 
initiating profitable sewage, telephone, and electrical infrastructure projects 
in Havana and other Latin American capitals. This investment paved the 
way for expansion in the early twentieth century in the wake of the Spanish- 
American War. “We must dare to be great; and we must realize that 
greatness is the fruit of toil and sacrifice and high courage,” insisted 
Theodore Roosevelt in a militant speech of 1898. “Let us live in the 
harness, striving mightily,” the future president said. 


The United States experienced industrialization, immigration, and 
urbanization during the late nineteenth century. The rapid change led to 
dramatic economic and demographic growth across the country as a 
national market was linked together and a quickly increasing population 
moved in search of opportunities. The United States expanded to become a 
global power through trade, acquisition of territory, and increased military 
might, which caused considerable debate about the course of American 
foreign policy. Progress was at times uneven and unequally distributed, 
which contrasted sharply with the vast wealth accumulated by leading 
industrialists. Some social groups suffered discrimination and did not fully 
participate in American civic life. Contests and disputes in American 
society during the Gilded Age caused businesses, labor unions, farmers, and 
other groups increasingly to look to the national government to expand its 
rule in the regulation of the economy. The dawn of the twentieth century 
presented continued opportunities for expansion at home and abroad, as 
well as new challenges. 
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The Gilded Age saw tremendous economic changes brought on by 
industrialization and urbanization, leading to questions about the 
regulatory role of government. Debate over the treatment of groups 
within the United States continued as the twentieth century began. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e The Brooklyn Bridge Narrative 
e Grover Cleveland’s Veto of the Texas Seed Bill, 1887 Primary Source 
e Unit 5 Civics Connection: Civil Rights and Economic Freedom Lesson 
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Problem: 


Analyze the effect of organized labor’s battles with management over 
wages and working conditions during the Gilded Age. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the reasons various groups migrated to the North American 
West between 1840 and 1890. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the responses of African Americans to the social and political 
changes of the late nineteenth century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the motivations behind the development of the Populist 
movement. 
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The Transcontinental Railroad 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the settlement of the West from 1877 
to 1898 


Written by: John Steele Gordon, Independent Historian 


When California was admitted to the Union on September 9, 1850, it was 
separated from the settled parts of the country by some 1,500 miles. Ships 
sailing around Cape Horn from the East Coast, even the fastest of the new 
clipper ships, required at least three months to reach San Francisco. Making 
the trip via Panama took 40 days. The overland route took three months. 


Thus, the commercial and communications ties between California and the 
rest of the country were tenuous at best. With the new state’s population 
rapidly increasing and its gold production soaring, it became a priority of 
the federal government to improve those ties as quickly as possible. 


The Pony Express, which began in 1860 as a series of riders who carried the 
mail, reduced the communication time to about ten days, although at first it 
charged $5.00—a week’s wage for an unskilled worker—to deliver a half- 
ounce letter. Two years later, a telegraph line was strung to California, 
putting the Pony Express out of business. 


But although communications were important, what was needed, everyone 
realized, was a transcontinental railroad to carry passengers and freight 
quickly, safely, and cheaply across the vast unsettled parts of the country 
and to tie California firmly to the Union. 


Although a transcontinental railroad had been proposed as early as 1832, 
it was only in the 1850s that it was given serious consideration. In 1853, 
thinking a southern route might be the easiest to build, the government 


bought a large tract of land from Mexico in the Gadsden Purchase, in what 
is now southern Arizona and southwest New Mexico. That route was later 
completed in 1881 by the Southern Pacific Railroad. A northern route 
through Montana was also considered, but it was thought that snow and the 
terrain would be a problem. That route was later completed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad in 1883. 


Southern states pushed for the southern route, but after they rebelled in 
1861, Congress passed the Pacific Railroad Act in 1862. This called for a 
route that followed the Platte River in Nebraska and then used the South 
Pass in southwest Wyoming (already used by the California, Oregon, and 
Mormon Trails) to cross the Rocky Mountains. The eastern terminal was to 
be Council Bluffs, Iowa, across the Missouri River from Omaha, and the 
western terminal Sacramento. 


Two companies were founded to build the line. The Central Pacific was to 
head east from Sacramento and was formed by four California 
entrepreneurs: Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, Collis P. Huntington, and 
Mark Hopkins. The Union Pacific Railroad was to build west from the 
Missouri River ([{link]). This railroad was dominated, at first, by investor 
Thomas C. Durant. 
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The Union Pacific Railroad was considered the short, quick, and safe 
line to all points west. 


Earlier American railroads had been built through settled areas whose 
inhabitants began using them immediately, bringing in revenue even before 
the railways were completed. But the transcontinental railroad had to be 
built through largely unsettled country, areas where there were no 
customers. This greatly complicated the financing of both lines. 


The federal government issued bonds, at 6 percent interest, and agreed to 
pay the two railroads $16,000 for each mile of track laid on level ground, 
$32,000 for track laid in foothills, and $48,000 per mile for track laid in 
mountainous areas. To encourage investment in the stock and bonds issued 
by the railroads, the federal government also granted vast areas of land to 
the railroads along the rights of way. These included 200 feet on each side 


of the tracks and sections ten miles square (6,400 acres) alternating on each 
side of the tracks, creating a checkerboard pattern ((link].) 
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The Railroad 
Land Grant 
checkerboard: an 
example of a 
railroad land 
grant. The 
original idea was 
that presence of 
the railroad 
would increase 
the value of all 
adjoining land. 
Much of the land 
retained by the 
federal 
government was 
given to settlers 
through the 
Homestead Act 

of 1862. 


To build the railroads, the management of both lines established 
construction companies owned by their board members, who profited 
handsomely by paying themselves generously. The Union Pacific 
construction company, Crédit Mobilier, was later implicated in one of the 
nineteenth century’s biggest political scandals. Crédit Mobilier bribed many 


members of Congress by giving them stock in return for laws and 
regulatory policies favorable to the company. 


The Central Pacific began construction on January 8, 1863. Because 
California then had almost no manufacturing, all the rails, rolling stock, and 
heavy construction equipment had to be shipped from East Coast ports, 
either around Cape Horn or overland via Panama. The railroad was able to 
recruit British and Canadian engineers with experience in road and bridge 
construction. But finding manual laborers was a big problem because most 
workers in California were miners or farmers. So the Central Pacific hired 
Chinese immigrant laborers and was soon recruiting them in China itself. 
They were paid $30 a month, which was a good wage at the time. 


The Central Pacific Railroad ({link]) had to take on the tough part of its 
690-mile route first, ascending from Sacramento at 40 feet above sea level 
to the top of the Donner Pass at 7,000 feet in only about 90 miles. 
Regardless, the grade exceeded a steep 2 percent only over a three-mile 
section. Crews were sent ahead to work on the challenging bridges and 
tunnels. There were 11 tunnels through the Sierra Nevada Mountains, seven 
of them in just three miles, near the Donner summit. The engineers drilled a 
125-foot shaft down to the middle point of the summit tunnel to allow work 
on four faces to proceed simultaneously. The spoil, the dirt and rock 
removed from the tunnel, was lifted up the shaft using an old locomotive 
steam engine for power. 


The rough terrain of the mountains required the laying of complex 
tracks for the Central Pacific Railroad. 


In five years, the Central Pacific had advanced only 132 miles, to Reno, 
Nevada. But after that it was able to move quickly across the rest of the 
state and into Utah, reaching Promontory Point, 590 miles east of Reno, in 
just one year. 


The Union Pacific did not begin construction until July 1865, due to 
difficulties it encountered in raising funds and finding labor. Only after the 


Civil War had ended could engineers, including former members of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, be found. Laborers on this railroad included men 
discharged from the Union Army and Irish immigrants. The latter faced a 
great deal of discrimination. 


Scouting parties went ahead to determine the exact route. Behind them 
teams prepared the roadbed, and then the tracks were laid. In 1865, the 
Union Pacific had managed to lay only about 40 miles of track along with 
ten miles of roadbed. But the next year, with former Union general Jack 
Casement as the new chief engineer, the pace increased markedly. 
Casement fitted up several rail cars as dormitories for the workers and 
another as a galley car to prepare meals. He even had a herd of cattle driven 
along as the road crept westward to supply fresh meat, and many buffalo 
were slaughtered by hunting parties. Construction picked up in 1866 and 
often completed a mile per day. 


The route that ran along the North Platte River and then through the South 
Pass had been ideal for wagon trains, which needed to be in river valleys for 
water and pasturage, and it was the lowest pass possible through the 
mountains. But the route of the emigrant trails was not as good for the 
railroad. It was farther from rapidly growing Denver, Colorado, and 250 
miles longer than a path that used the Evans Pass, named for James Evans, 
a surveyor and engineer for the railroad. 


The line reached Cheyenne, in what is now Wyoming, in December 1867, 
having advanced 270 miles that year. The next spring it intended to push 
through the Evans Pass at 8,247 feet, the highest point on the 
transcontinental railroad. 


Many serious engineering challenges had to be met and overcome, 
including the Dale Creek Bridge in Wyoming, 650 feet long and 125 feet 
above the creek. The approaches to the bridge had to be cut through granite 
for nearly a mile on each end. The bridge timbers were prefabricated in 
Chicago and then shipped on the railroad to the site. 


By December 1868, the Union Pacific had laid an additional 360 miles of 
track, including across the Green River, the last major waterway on the 


route. When the line crossed into the Utah Territory, it hired many Mormon 
workers to complete the line (and tried to cheat them on their wages). 


Finally, on May 10, 1869, the two railroads met at Promontory Summit, 
Utah, and a golden spike was driven in by Leland Stanford to commemorate 
one of the great engineering feats of the nineteenth century ((link]). (The 
spike was quickly removed and is on display at Stanford University, named 
for the railroad magnate’s son.) 


The Golden Spike Ceremony at Promontory Summit, Utah, joined the 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads, completing the 
Transcontinental Railroad in May 1869. The Chinese workers who 
were present that day were deliberately excluded from the photograph. 


California was now firmly tied to the Union and the world had shrunk 
markedly. Only four years later, Jules Verne published Around the World in 
80 Days. In the novel, Phineas Fogg boards a transcontinental train from 


San Francisco to New York, demonstrating how the railroad had captured 
the popular imagination. Thanks to the transcontinental railroad (and the 
Suez Canal, also completed in 1869), the time frame imagined by Verne 
was now possible. 


The building of the railroad network in the United States contributed to the 
growth of a nationwide market economy in which goods were transported 
more quickly and cheaply, helping improve the quality of life by raising 
incomes and reducing prices. Improved transportation linked sources of raw 
materials, farms, factories, and consumers from different parts of the 
country, and a new national economy facilitated the rise of big business and 
smaller business for local, niche markets. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link] 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the reasons for building the transcontinental railroad during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons for the eventual selection of the first route of the 
transcontinental railroad. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


“East and West. Completion of the Great Line Spanning the Continent.” 
New York Times. May 10, 1869. 


http://graphics8.nytimes.com/images/blogs/learning/pdf/2015/05.11.1869Ea 
stMeetsWestLN.pdf 


Williams, Henry T. The Pacific Tourist. New York: H.T. Williams, 1876. 
https://archive.org/details/pacifictourist1881will 


Suggested Resources 


Ambrose, Stephen E. Nothing Like It in the World: The Men Who Built the 
Transcontinental Railroad. New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000. 


Gordon, John Steele. An Empire of Wealth: The Epic History of American 
Economic Power. New York: Harper, 2004. 


Klein, Maury. Union Pacific: Birth of a Railroad, 1862-1893. Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday & Co. 1987. 


The Brooklyn Bridge 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the settlement of the West from 1877 
to 1898 


Written by: John Steele Gordon, Independent Historian 


The Brooklyn Bridge, which taught the world how to span great distances, 
was one of the three wonders of nineteenth-century engineering. The other 
two were the Crystal Palace in London (1851), which demonstrated how to 
enclose vast spaces, and the Eiffel Tower in Paris (1889), which showed 
how to reach great heights. 


Manhattan is nearly unique among the world’s great urban centers in that it 
is an island. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, its geography 
necessitated ferries to convey people and goods across New York’s busy 
waterways. In the far colder winters of the early nineteenth century, ferrying 
could become difficult when the East and Hudson Rivers froze over. This 
made a bridge between Manhattan and what was then the rapidly growing 
city of Brooklyn highly desirable to allow for the movement of workers, 
goods, and services between the two. But until the mid-nineteenth century, 
the technology of bridge building did not allow a span of the required size 
and height above the water to allow shipping to pass beneath. 


Bridges are as old as any technology known, and the Romans, the greatest 
engineers of the ancient world, perfected the arched bridge, but that type 
would not do for the East River, one of the busiest waterways in the 
country, with very large vessels passing up and down. 


The simple suspension bridge, in which a walkway is suspended from ropes 
across a gorge, also has an ancient history. But such a bridge can hold only 


a very modest weight. A more complex form of the suspension bridge, in 
which cables anchored on either end are suspended from uprights and a 
roadway hangs from the cables, was first built in 1801 in western 
Pennsylvania. It was 70 feet long. Metallurgy, especially of iron and then 
steel, improved rapidly in the early nineteenth century. With the ability to 
produce wire at much lower cost, longer spans became possible. By 1848, a 
suspension bridge across the Ohio River at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
became the first to have a span longer than 1,000 feet. 


When a bridge was planned to cross the Ohio River at Cincinnati at about 
the same time, John Augustus Roebling was hired to design it. Roebling 
had been born in 1806 in Prussia, where his mathematical talents were soon 
recognized and he received a first-class education in engineering. In 1831, 
he joined a group of German settlers moving to western Pennsylvania but 
was soon practicing engineering rather than the more common occupation 
of farming. Roebling was struck by how much engineering projects like the 
Suez Canal and the intercontinental railroad contributed to economic 
growth and to the development of civilization. He began to manufacture 
metal-wire rope on his land, and he later founded a large wire-making 
facility in Trenton, New Jersey. In 1845 he designed and built his first 
suspension bridge. 


He later built a suspension bridge that carried vehicles and railroads over 

the Niagara River. The Cincinnati-Covington Bridge over the Ohio River 

(now named the John A. Roebling Bridge in his honor) was the longest in 
the world when it was finally completed in 1866 ((link]). 


The John A. Roebling Bridge connects Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Covington, Kentucky, spanning 1,057 feet over the Ohio River. 


Roebling began designing the Brooklyn Bridge, with a span half again as 
long as the Cincinnati bridge, in 1867. But in 1869, just as construction was 
about to begin, he was standing on the edge of a dock on the Brooklyn side 
of the East River when his foot was crushed by an arriving ferry, and he 
died of a resulting tetanus infection three weeks later. 


The project was taken over by his 32-year-old son, Washington Roebling, 
who had been the assistant engineer on the project. The younger Roebling 
had studied civil engineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 

New York, graduating in 1857. He served in the Union forces in the Civil 


War, rising to the rank of colonel, and was instrumental in holding Little 
Round Top at the Battle of Gettysburg. 


By far the most difficult part of constructing this unprecedented structure 
was setting the uprights, the massive stone towers that were designed to 
bear the weight of the cables that, in turn, would bear the weight of the 
roadway. The uprights had to be footed on the bedrock beneath the rock and 
soil (called muck) of the East River, which is actually a tidal race where 
the tides can reach speeds of eight knots. 


To dig beneath the water level, Washington Roebling designed two 
immense, airtight caissons made of yellow pine, open at the bottom. 
Compressed air forced the water out of the caissons and an airlock allowed 
workers to enter and leave. As the workers dug, they shoveled the muck to 
a water-filled pit in the center of the caisson. From there it was forced up a 
tube by the pressure of compressed air and removed by a crane using a 
clamshell bucket ((Link]). 
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(a) This image of the East River caisson was used by Washington 
Roebling during construction of the Brooklyn Bridge. The caisson was 


r, and workers entered through the entrance shaft. 


sunk into the rive 
Note the silhouette of the workers in the caisson under the river in the 


bottom left. As the workers shoveled away the mud, the caisson sunk 


further into the riverbed. Once the caissons were sunk to an 


appropriate depth, they were filled with cement to support the 
suspension towers, as seen in (b) this panorama of the Brooklyn 


Bridge from 2008. 


Working in compressed air is hazardous. Many workers developed what 
was later called caisson disease or “the bends,” which was poorly 
understood at the time. Inert gases, especially nitrogen, which makes up 
about 80 percent of the atmosphere, enter the bloodstream in such 
conditions, and once the worker has returned to normal atmospheric 
pressure, these gases bubble out and can cause severe pain in the joints and 
many other symptoms, including death. 


Washington Roebling himself suffered an attack of caisson disease in 1870, 
leaving him crippled for the rest of his life. He was unable to visit the 
construction site himself, although he was able to observe it from his 
Brooklyn residence with a telescope while his wife, Emily, acted as his go- 
between, becoming a highly competent engineer herself. According to 
historian David McCullough, this was the only time in known history that a 
major engineering project was overseen by a chief engineer who was unable 
to visit the project personally. 


When the bedrock on the Manhattan side of the river turned out to be 
deeper than expected, Roebling, knowing that working at greater depths 
would be very hazardous for the workers, boldly decided the 30-foot layer 
of hard sand above the bedrock would be enough to hold the vast weight of 
the tower, 90,000 tons. The caissons, which had cost the lives of about 20 
workers, were filled with cement and left in place. 


When the towers had been completed after five years of construction, work 
could begin on the cables, which contained 14,000 miles of steel wire—the 
first time steel wire was used in bridge construction. This was possible 
because of the radical drop in the cost of steel after the invention of the 
Bessemer converter in 1857. 


Finally, after 14 years, the bridge was complete ([link]). At the opening 
ceremony on May 24, 1883, President Chester Arthur presided with the 
mayors of New York and Brooklyn (which were separate cities until 1898). 
Emily Roebling was the first person to cross the bridge, making the trip in 
an open carriage and followed that day by 1,300 other vehicles and 150,000 
people. 
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SEW YORK.— COMPLETING A GREAT WORK—LASHING THE STAYS OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


PASM 4 Skccos ar a Stary Anriet— tex Pace 15. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper announced the opening of the 


Brooklyn Bridge in the spring of 1883. 


A week later, a panic broke out on the bridge when people thought it might 
suddenly collapse, and 12 people were trampled to death. Several days 
afterward, the circus entrepreneur P. T. Barnum steered 21 elephants across 
the bridge, led by the famous Jumbo, to demonstrate the bridge’s strength. 
Today, the Brooklyn Bridge remains world famous as one of the icons of 
New York City, and it is still one of the vital parts of the great city’s 
transportation infrastructure. The bridge was a marvel of modern 
technology. It repaid its wealthy boosters and provided opportunities for 
common workers, immigrants, and small businessowners in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons a bridge was needed between Brooklyn and New 
York City in the late nineteenth century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent did the Industrial Revolution enable the building of the 
Brooklyn Bridge? 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


Caisson of East River Bridge, woodcut. The American Cyclopedia 3:557 
(1879). https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:AmCyc_ Caisson - 
Caisson of East River Bridge. jpg 


The Wonderful East-River Suspension Bridge Connecting the Great Cities 
of New York and Brooklyn, 1883, lithograph, Library of Congress Prints and 
Photographs Division, Washington D.C. 

https://www.loc. gov/pictures/item/2006677695/ 


Suggested Resources 
Gies, Joseph. Bridges and Men. Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., 1963. 


Kessner, Thomas. Capital City: New York City and the Men Behind 
America’s Rise to Economic Dominance, 1860-1900. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2003. 


McCullough, David. The Great Bridge: The Epic Story of the Building of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1972. 


George Custer, Sitting Bull, and the Battle of the Little Bighorn 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the settlement of the West from 1877 
to 1898 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In the mid-nineteenth century, Americans continued to move westward, 
driven to settle the continent by the providential ideal of Manifest Destiny. 
They traveled along various overland trails and railroads to Oregon, 
California, Colorado, and the Dakota Territory in search of agricultural land 
and gold. American Indians who lived and hunted in the West were alarmed 
at encroachment by white people on their lands, which were usually 
protected by treaties. The conflict led to several violent clashes throughout 
the West in the 1850s and 1860s, in which combatants and noncombatants 
on both sides became casualties of war. 


The Black Hills ({link]), located in modern-day South Dakota, was a 
contested area among several American Indian tribes and one of the centers 
of fighting between them and settlers. The Lakota Sioux and their 
Cheyenne allies had displaced the Crow, Arikara, Kiowa, Pawnee, and 
Shoshone tribes westward from the area. The Sioux and Cheyenne had 
acquired horses and firearms from Europeans and Americans starting in the 
mid-eighteenth century and incorporated them into warrior cultures that 
valued personal courage in battle. They also used horses and guns to hunt 
buffalo for sustenance and to dominate the fur trade in the area. 


Inyan Kara, a mountain sacred to the Lakota people, is part of the 
Black Hills area of modern-day South Dakota. 


The 1851 Fort Laramie Treaty guaranteed lands in parts of Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and the Dakotas to various American Indian tribes. 
The terms of the treaty provided safe passage for American emigrants 
through the territory and allowed the government to build roads there. The 
Indians were to be protected from white settlers and given annual 
provisions. Some Sioux tribal leaders signed the treaty, but the Oglala Sioux 
leader, Black Hawk, refused and denounced it. “These lands once belonged 
to the Kiowas and the Crows, but we whipped those nations out of them, 
and in this we did what the white men do when they want the lands of the 
Indians.” His words proved to be prophetic. 


Continued fighting led the two sides to sign the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty, 
which created the Great Sioux Reservation on a large part of the territory 
contained in the earlier treaty. The new agreement guaranteed the Sioux 


hunting rights and the removal of U.S. military forts from the area. 
However, the Americans saw it as part of the process of establishing 
reservations for Indian tribes and eventually assimilating them into 
American culture with schools, agriculture, and private plots of land. The 
Sioux appreciated the protections in the treaty but did not feel bound to 
adopt white ways or be constrained in pursuing their traditional way of life. 


Meanwhile, tensions were high in other parts of the West. In Kansas, the 
Cheyenne had killed more than 100 settlers in 1867, and Lieutenant Colonel 
George Custer was dispatched to the Oklahoma Territory to carry out 
retribution against the Cheyenne. Custer was the flamboyant but brave hero 
of Gettysburg and other Civil War campaigns who, after the war, had 
alternatively fought Indians in the West and performed Reconstruction 
occupation duty in the South. In late November 1868, he led the Seventh 
Cavalry through deep snow to attack a large Cheyenne village of 6,000 
people on the Washita River, in southwestern Oklahoma. 


Custer divided his army into four columns and deployed them to assault the 
village and block any escape. Fearing his army was in danger of being 
overwhelmed, he used 53 women and children as hostages as he withdrew 
his troops. After Major Joel Elliott and his 18 men were killed in a last 
stand, an officer blamed Custer in a letter to a friend; a newspaper obtained 
the letter and published it anonymously. When Custer threatened to 
horsewhip the letter’s author, Captain Frederick Benteen boldly admitted he 
wrote it and Custer backed down, appearing weak. The dissension in the 
regiment’s command boded ill for the future, however. 


Tensions with American Indians continued to simmer in the early 1870s. 
The Transcontinental Railroad contributed to western development and the 
integration of national markets, but it also intruded on American Indian 
lands. Two military expeditions were dispatched to Montana to protect the 
railroad and its workers in 1872. The Panic of 1873 bankrupted the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and temporarily halted railroad building, but the 
tide of settlers could not be stemmed. In 1874, gold was reportedly 
discovered in the Black Hills within the heart of the Great Sioux 
Reservation. By the end of 1875, as many as 15,000 prospectors and miners 
had flooded the Black Hills in search of gold ({link]). 


Thousands of men and women hoping to find gold overwhelmed the 
Black Hills in the 1870s, provoking American Indians who considered 
the area sacred. 


Many of the Sioux and Cheyenne were irate at the presence of so many 
Americans in violation of the Fort Laramie treaties. Sitting Bull was an elite 
Lakota Sioux war leader in his mid-40s and a respected holy man who had 
visions and dreams. Another important leader was the Oglala Lakota 
supreme war chief Crazy Horse, a leader called a “shirt-wearer’“ with a 
reputation as a fierce warrior. Both resisted the reservations and American 
encroachment on their lands. They wanted Indian autonomy and were 
willing to unite and fight for it. 


In early November 1875, President Ulysses S. Grant met with General 
Philip Sheridan and other advisors on Indian policy at the White House. 
They issued an ultimatum for all Sioux outside the reservation to go there 


by January 31, 1876, or be considered hostile. The Sioux ignored ’the edict 
from Washington, DC. Sitting Bull said, “I will not go to the reservation. I 
have no land to sell. There is plenty of game for us. We have enough 
ammunition. We don’t want any white men here.” 


In March, General George Crook attacked the Cheyenne on the Powder 
River, prompting them to go to the nearby Oglala camp and then the 
massive Sioux village. The different Indian tribes decided to unite through 
the summer and fight the encroaching Americans. In the spring, Sitting Bull 
called for warriors at the agencies to assemble at his village for war. The 
U.S. federal government established agencies that provided land, rations, 
and protection for the American Indians. Nearly 2,000 warriors answered 
the call and swelled the village of 8,000 American Indians by June. Many 
were armed with the latest repeating Springfield rifles. 


That spring, Sitting Bull reported visions and dreams with omens that 
promised victory over the white man. In mid-May, he fasted and purified 
himself in a ritual called the Sun Dance. After 50 small strips of flesh had 
been cut from each arm, he had a vision that showed the whites coming into 
the Indians’ camp and suffering a great defeat. Meanwhile, Custer and the 
Seventh Cavalry regiment were also planning a summer campaign. 


In mid-May, 1,000 U.S. soldiers formed up in a column and set out from 
Fort Abraham Lincoln. The Seventh Cavalry combined 140 men of the 
Sixth Infantry and 40 Indian scouts, mostly Arikara. An even larger force of 
1,300 cavalry and Indian allies left Fort Fetterman under General George 
Crook and were searching for Sitting Bull’s village on the Rosebud River. 
Although Sitting Bull had ordered the warriors to adopt a defensive posture, 
the young warriors rushed out to attack the column and assaulted it several 
times. Crook was surprised at the tenacity and unprecedented discipline of 
the enemy assaults and had to return to the fort because of his casualties and 
low supplies of ammunition. He failed to send word to General Alfred Terry 
or Custer. 


After discovering the approximate location of Sitting Bull’s village, Terry 
met with Custer and Colonel John Gibbon on the Yellowstone River to 
formulate a plan. They agreed on a classic hammer-and- anvil attack in 
which Custer would proceed down the Rosebud River and attack the village 


while Terry and Gibbon went down the Yellowstone and Little Bighorn 
Rivers by June 26 to block any escape ({link]). Terry said he had “too much 
confidence in your zeal, energy, and ability to wish to impose upon your 
precise orders, which might hamper your action when nearly in contact with 
the enemy,” giving Custer wide latitude to proceed alone in his hunt for 
glory. Custer refused four additional companies of cavalry and two Gatling 
guns. 
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This map shows how Gibbon, Crook, Terry, and Custer approached the 
battlefield where the Battle of Little Bighorn was fought. 


On June 23 and 24, Custer’s Arikara scouts found increasing evidence that 
Sitting Bull’s village had recently occupied the area. After a long day in the 
saddle, the exhausted men stopped for the night at 2 a.m. on June 25. The 
scouts, meanwhile, went to a high vantage point they named the Crow’s 
Nest to spy for any sign of the village. After sighting a massive herd of 
ponies, they sent a message to wake Custer. When a frightened scout, 
Bloody Knife, warned they would “find enough Sioux to keep us fighting 
two or three days,” Custer replied, “I guess we’ll get through them in one 


day.” The scouts were certain the regiment had been seen, and Custer’s 
greatest fear at this point was that the village would escape his clutches. He 
ordered the bugler immediately to call the officers and form up the men for 
battle. 


Around noon, Custer led the Seventh into the valley and divided his men as 
he had during the Battle of Washita. He sent Captain Benteen to the left 
with 120 men to block any escape while he and Major Marcus Reno 
advanced on the right along the Sun Dance Creek. They found a single tipi 
of an outlying part of the village and spotted 40 to 50 warriors fleeing 
toward the main village. Custer further divided his army, sending Reno in 
pursuit and himself continuing along the right flank. Inspiring his men with 
some bluster, Custer told them, “Boys, hold your horses. There are plenty of 
them down there for all of us.” 


Reno’s men crossed the Little Bighorn and indiscriminately fired at 
noncombatants. Hundreds of Indian warriors started arriving. After drinking 
a copious amount of whiskey, a drunken Reno ordered his soldiers to 
dismount and form a skirmish line. They were outnumbered and were 
quickly overwhelmed by the American Indians’ onslaught. Already running 
low on ammunition, Reno’s men retreated to the cover of some woods 
along the bank of the river but were soon flushed out, though 15 men 
remained there, hidden and frightened. The warriors routed Reno’s troops 
and killed and mutilated several during their pell-mell retreat back across 
the river. Reno organized 80 men on a hill and fought off several charges. 


Benteen soon reinforced Reno during a lull in the fighting in the nearly 100- 
degree heat. The 15 men from the thicket also made it to what is now called 
Reno Hill, and the pack train with ammunition and supplies arrived as well. 
Benteen asked where Custer was, but Reno did not have a good answer. The 
men built entrenchments from ammunition and hardtack boxes, saddles, 
and even dead horses. For more than three hours they fought off constant 
attacks by hundreds of warriors and were relieved only by the arrival of 
darkness after 9 p.m. Reno’s men did an especially good job of digging 
entrenchments and barricades even though they were tired and thirsty. 


The fierce attacks resumed around 2:30 a.m. on June 26 and lasted all 
morning. Benteen and Reno helped organize charges that temporarily drove 


off the Sioux and Cheyenne, and a few men desperately organized water 
parties down to the Little Bighorn under the blistering sun. The fighting 
lasted until mid-afternoon, when the warriors broke off to follow a large 
dust cloud that indicated the village was departing ([link]). The soldiers on 
the hill feared it was a ruse and spent most of the night watching for the 
enemy's return. 

i 


This 1876 depiction of the Battle of Little Bighorn, titled Custer’s Last 
Charge, shows General Custer on horseback with his men battling 
Lakota Sioux, Crow, Northern, and Cheyenne tribes. 


General Terry’s army was camped to the north when his Crow scouts 
reported to him at sunrise on June 26 that they had found the battlefield 
where 200 men of the Seventh Regiment had been killed on what would 


become known as Last Stand Hill. The next day, Terry arrived at Last Stand 
Hill and wept at the news that Custer and his men were confirmed dead. 


The bad news spread to the East, where it sobered the celebrations of the 
American centennial on the Fourth of July. The U.S. Army relentlessly 
pursued the Lakota Sioux and Cheyenne until it forced their surrender by 
applying military pressure and killing off buffalo herds. That year, Congress 
passed a bill claiming all the Black Hills and hunting lands of the 1868 
treaty. Sitting Bull submitted to the U.S. government in 1881, and his 
authority as chief was no longer recognized. He was killed by Standing 
Rock Agency Indians in December 1890 just before the Battle of Wounded 
Knee. 


The Indian Wars after the Civil War were devastating for American Indian 
tribes and their cultures. Their populations suffered heavy losses, and they 
lost their tribal grounds for hunting and agriculture. In the early twentieth 
century, the U.S. government restricted most Indians to reservations as 
Americans continued to settle the West. Many Americans saw the 
reservation system as a more humane alternative to war, but it wrought 
continued damage to American Indian cultures. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the impact of the Indian Wars on the American Indian 
population at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the Treaty of Fort Laramie of 1851 with that of 1868 and 
explain the reason for the new treaty. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Problem: [link | 
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William “Boss” Tweed and Political Machines 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences between the political parties 
during the Gilded Age 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


New York was a teeming place after the Civil War. The city’s unpaved 
streets were strewn with trash thrown from windows and horse manure 
from animals pulling carriages. Black smoke clogged the air, wafted from 
the burning coal and wood that heated homes and powered factories. 
Diseases like cholera and tuberculosis thrived in the unhealthy 
environment. More than one million people were crowded into the city; 
many in dilapidated tenements. Poverty, illiteracy, crime, and vice were 
rampant problems for the poor, and for the Irish and German immigrants 
who made up almost half the population. The city government offered a 
very few basic services to alleviate the suffering, and churches and private 
charities were often overwhelmed by the need. One politician discovered 
how to provide these services and get something in return. 


William Magear “Boss” Tweed ([(link]) was the son of a furniture maker. 
From an early age, Tweed discovered he had a knack for politics, with his 
imposing figure and charisma. He soon began serving in local New York 
City political offices and was elected alderman for the Seventh Ward, 
joining the so-called “40 thieves” who represented the city wards. He 
served a frustrating term in Congress during the sectional tensions of the 
1850s and then happily returned to local politics, where he believed the 
action was. He quickly became one of the leading politicians in New York 
City, and one of the most corrupt. 


William Tweed, 
the “boss” of 
Tammany Hall, 
played a major 
role in New York 
City politics 
during the mid- 
1800s. 


By the late 1850s, Tweed had ascended through a variety of local offices, 
including volunteer firefighter, school commissioner, member of the county 
board of supervisors, and street commissioner. He learned to make political 
allies and friends and became a rising star. His friends selected him to head 
the city’s political machine, which was representative of others in major 
American cities in which a political party and a boss ran a major city. In 
New York City, Tammany Hall was the organization that controlled the 
Democratic Party and most of the votes. 


One of Tweed’s first acts was to restore order after the New York City draft 
riots in 1863, when many Irishmen protested the draft while wealthier men 
paid $300 to hire substitutes to fight in the war. Tweed engineered a deal in 
which some family men (rather than just the rich) received exemptions and 
even a loan from Tammany Hall to pay a substitute. He had won a great 
deal of local autonomy and control, which the federal government had to 


accept. In 1870, the state legislature granted New York City a new charter 
that gave local officials, rather than those in the state capital in Albany, 
power over local political offices and appointments. It was called the 
“Tweed Charter” because Tweed so desperately wanted that control that he 
paid hundreds of thousands of dollars in bribes for it. 


The corrupt “Tweed Ring” was raking in millions of dollars from graft and 
skimming off the top. Tweed doled out thousands of jobs and lucrative 
contracts as patronage, and he expected favors, bribes, and kickbacks in 
return. Some of that money was distributed to judges for favorable rulings. 
Massive building projects such as new hospitals, elaborate museums, 
marble courthouses, paved roads, and the Brooklyn Bridge had millions of 
dollars of padded costs added that went straight to Boss Tweed and his 
cronies. Indeed, the county courthouse was originally budgeted for 
$250,000 but eventually cost more than $13 million and was not even 
completed. The Tweed ring pocketed most of the money. The ring also 
gobbled up massive amounts of real estate, owned the printing company 
that contracted for official city business such as ballots, and received large 
payoffs from railroads. Soon, Tweed owned an extravagant Fifth Avenue 
mansion and an estate in Connecticut, was giving lavish parties and 
weddings, and owned diamond jewelry worth tens of thousands of dollars. 
In total, the Tweed Ring brought in an estimated $50 to $200 million in 
corrupt money. Boss Tweed’s avarice knew few boundaries. 


The corruption in New York City’s government went far beyond greed, 
however; it cheapened the rule of law and degraded a healthy civil society. 
Most people in local government received their jobs because of patronage 
rather than merit and talent. The Tweed Ring also manipulated elections in 
a variety of ways. It hired people to vote multiple times and had sheriffs and 
temporary deputies protect them while doing so. It stuffed ballot boxes with 
fake votes and bribed or arrested election inspectors who questioned its 
methods. As Tweed later said, “The ballots made no result; the counters 
made the result.” Sometimes the ring simply ignored the ballots and 
falsified election results. Tammany candidates often received more votes 
than there were eligible voters in a district. In addition, the ring used 
intimidation and street violence by hiring thugs or crooked cops to sway 


voters’ minds and received payoffs from criminal activities it allowed to 
flourish ([link]). 
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Tweed’s election manipulations were well known, with 
intimidation tactics keeping the ballot counts under the 
Tweed Ring’s control. 


Although Boss Tweed and Tammany Hall engaged in corrupt politics, they 
undoubtedly helped the immigrants and poor of the city in many ways. 
Thousands of recent immigrants in New York were naturalized as American 


citizens and adult men had the right to vote. Because New York City, like 
other major urban areas, often lacked basic services, the Tweed Ring 
provided these for the price of a vote, or several votes. Tweed made sure the 
immigrants had jobs, found a place to live, had enough food, received 
medical care, and even had enough coal money to warm their apartments 
during the cold of winter. In addition, he contributed millions of dollars to 
the institutions that benefited and cared for the immigrants, such as their 
neighborhood churches and synagogues, Catholic schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, and charities. When dilapidated tenement buildings burned 
down, ring members followed the firetrucks to ensure that families had a 
place to stay and food to eat. Immigrants in New York were grateful for the 
much-needed services from the city and private charities. The Tweed Ring 
seemed to be creating a healthier society, and in overwhelming numbers, 
immigrants happily voted for the Democrats who ran the city. 


In the end, however, Boss Tweed’s greed was too great and his exploitation 
was too brazen. The New York Times exposed the rampant corruption of his 
ring and ran stories of the various frauds. Meanwhile, the periodical 
Harper’s Weekly ran the editorial cartoons of Thomas Nast, which 
lampooned the Tweed Ring for its illegal activities ({link]). Tweed was 
actually more concerned about the cartoons than about the investigative 
stories, because many of his constituents were illiterate but understood the 
message of the drawings. He offered bribes to the editor of the New York 
Times and to Nast to stop their public criticisms, but neither accepted. 


Boss Tweed was arrested in October 1871 and indicted shortly thereafter. 
He was tried in 1873, and after a hung jury in the first trial, he was found 
guilty in a second trial of more than 200 crimes including forgery and 
larceny. He was sentenced to 12 years in prison. 
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One of Thomas Nast’s cartoons, called “The ’Brains,” 
argued that Boss Tweed won his elections thanks to money, 
not brains. 


While he was in jail, Tweed was allowed to visit his family at home and 
take meals with them while a few guards waited at his doorstep. He seized 
an opportunity at one of these meals to escape in disguise across the 
Hudson to New Jersey, and then by boat to Florida, from there to Cuba, and 
finally to Spain. Because Spain’s government wanted the United States to 


end its support for Cuban rebels, it agreed to cooperate with U.S. authorities 
and apprehend Tweed. Aided by Nast’s cartoons in obtaining at least a close 
approximation of Tweed’s appearance, Spanish law enforcement recognized 
and arrested him and returned him to the United States. With his health 
broken and few remaining supporters, Tweed died in jail in 1878. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI Homework Help video on Boss Tweed for a look at his rise 
and fall and how Tammany Hall affect Gilded Age New York City. 
https://openstax.org/l/99BossTweed2 


Tammany Hall and the Tweed Ring are infamous models of Gilded Age 
urban corruption. Political machines corruptly ran several major cities 
throughout the United States, particularly in the Northeast and Midwest 
where millions of immigrants had settled. The machines may have provided 
essential services for immigrants, but their corruption destroyed good 
government and civil society by undermining the rule of law. By the early 
twentieth century, Progressive reformers had begun to target the bosses and 
political machines to reform city government in the United States. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the positive and negative effect of the Tweed Ring on New 
York City. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Evaluate the impact of the political machine on U.S. cities in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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Andrew Carnegie and the Creation of U.S. Steel 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of technological advances in the development of 
the United States over time 

e Explain the socioeconomic continuities and changes associated with 
the growth of industrial capitalism from 1865 to 1898 

e Explain the causes of increased economic opportunity and its effects 
on society 


Written by: John Steele Gordon, Independent Historian 


Early in 1901, J. P. Morgan, the country’s most powerful banker, merged 
Andrew Carnegie’s Carnegie Steel Corporation with nine other steel 
companies to form the world’s largest corporation. The United States Steel 
Corporation, usually known as U.S. Steel or simply Big Steel, was 
capitalized at $1.4 billion. To get a sense of how big a sum that was at the 
turn of the twentieth century, consider that the federal government that year 
spent only $517 million. The creation of U.S. Steel was the culmination of 
an era of American industrial consolidation that made many fear such 
corporations were becoming too powerful, financially and politically, and 
thereby threatened American democracy. 


Morgan and Carnegie could hardly have come from more different 
backgrounds. Morgan had been born rich in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1837, 
the son of international banker J. S. Morgan and the grandson of the 
founder of Aetna Insurance Company. He was well educated, having 
attended the English High School in Boston and then University of 
Gottingen in Germany. He was fluent in French and German. By the 1870s, 
Morgan was a partner in the Wall Street firm of Drexel, Morgan and 
Company and acted as the New York agent for his father’s bank, which was 


headquartered in London. On his father’s death, he formed J. P. Morgan and 
Company. 


Andrew Carnegie ({link]) had been born in 1835 in a one-room house in 
Dunfermline, Scotland, the son of a handloom weaver. But when the 
weaving of cloth was mechanized in the 1840s, the Carnegies became 
impoverished. Under the leadership of Carnegie’s strong-willed mother, the 
family emigrated to Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1848, when Andrew was 
13 years old. With his formal education, such as it was, at an end, he found 
work as a bobbin boy in a cotton mill, earning $1.20 for laboring 12 hours 
a day, six days a week. 


Andrew Carnegie, pictured here in his 


later years, lived a true rags-to-riches 
story by transforming himself from a 
poor Scottish immigrant into one of the 
country’s wealthiest men. 


In 1849, Carnegie went to work at the Ohio Telegraph Company, earning 
$2.00 a week as a messenger boy. He soon mastered telegraphy, learning to 
“read” messages by ear, and was promoted to operator. There he met 
Colonel James Anderson, who let working boys borrow books from his 
personal library, a privilege Carnegie used to the full. He resolved that if he 
ever became rich, he would give other working boys the same opportunity. 


A tireless worker, Carnegie came to the attention of Thomas A. Scott of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who hired him as his personal telegrapher at $4.00 a 
week. By 1859, when he was 24 years old, Carnegie was put in charge of 
the Western Division of the railroad and was earning $1,500 a year, a 
middle-class income. Mentored by Scott, who helped him start investing, 
often in insider deals, Carnegie was a rich man by the end of the Civil War. 
He invested in iron works and saw potential in the future of steel. 


Carnegie was right. Before the 1850s, steel could be made only in small 
batches and was so expensive that it was limited to specialized applications 
like sword blades and precision tools, despite being much more versatile 
and stronger than wrought iron. Then in 1857, the English engineer Henry 
Bessemer developed a way to make steel in large quantities at a fraction of 
the old price. Steel quickly began to replace wrought iron in such things as 
railroad rails and structural beams. 


In 1860, the United States had produced only 13,000 tons of steel. In 1880, 
it produced 1,467,000 tons. Twenty years later, it produced 11,227,000 tons, 
more than England and Germany combined. By that time, steel was the 
measure of a country’s industrial might, and Carnegie was primarily 
responsible for American strength in steel production. He left the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to devote himself full time to overseeing the 
production of iron and steel. But he was careful to maintain close 


relationships with Thomas Scott and J. Edgar Thomson, the railroad’s 
president, and the railroad was soon his best customer. When Carnegie built 
his first steel mill, he named it after Thomson. 


Carnegie’s business philosophy was simple. He retained a large part of the 
profits earned in good times to tide him over and give him flexibility in bad 
times. He used those earnings to expand during depressions, when 
construction costs were low and competitors were forced to the wall and 
had to sell cheaply. Most importantly, he was open to constant technological 
and business innovation to reduce operating costs even by a little, because 
they had much more impact on profits than construction costs. The strategy 
was a great success. In addition, Carnegie Steel bought up its sources of raw 
materials and shipping (in a strategy called vertical integration) and bought 
out and absorbed its competitors (horizontal integration) to dominate the 
steel industry. By the 1890s, it was the largest and most profitable steel 
company in the world. 


But Carnegie felt a keen sense of social responsibility, as recounted in an 
article he wrote called “The Gospel of Wealth.” In it he argued that “the 
man who dies rich dies disgraced.” As he approached his sixties, he wanted 
to spend less time making money and more time giving it away by 
dedicating himself to philanthropy ((Link]). 
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Andrew 
Carnegie, 
depicted in this 
1903 cartoon, 


believed that he 
and his fellow 
wealthy 
industrialists 
should use their 
surplus wealth to 
better society, 
rather than 
bequeathing it to 
their heirs. 


The president of Carnegie Steel was Charles Schwab. In late 1900, a dinner 
in his honor was given in New York City and attended by many of the 
country’s industrial and financial elite, including Morgan, who sat next to 
Schwab. A gifted public speaker, Schwab stood up after the dinner and 
extolled the strength and efficiency of the American steel industry. But, he 
argued, it could grow even larger and more powerful compared with its 
European rivals. A single company with the most efficient mills in the 
country could control the industry through economies of scale, advanced 
technology, and specialization. The resulting conglomerate, Schwab 
declared, would dominate the world’s steel market. 


Morgan had paid close attention to what Schwab said, and after the dinner, 
he took him aside to talk privately. Characteristically, Morgan decided to 
immediately pursue Schwab’s vision. Both he and Schwab knew Carnegie’s 
agreement was key to the deal. 


Schwab went to see Carnegie at a cottage Carnegie maintained at St. 
Andrews Golf Course north of New York City, and over a game of golf, 
Carnegie agreed to sell U.S. Steel to Morgan for $492,000,000. When 
Carnegie shook hands with Morgan later, the latter said, “Congratulations 
on becoming the richest man in the world.” Carnegie had come a long way 
from his first job as a bobbin boy making $1.20 a week. 


Camegie spent the last two decades of his life giving away 90 percent of his 
fortune. Beginning in 1880, he built more than 2,500 libraries in the United 
States, Canada, Britain, and elsewhere ([link]). The first, not surprisingly, 
was in his hometown of Dunfermline, Scotland. By the time of his death in 
1919, about half the public libraries in the United States had been built by 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Carnegie libraries, like this one in Littleton, New Hampshire, were 
built to fulfill Andrew Carnegie’s sense of social responsibility and 
provide access to education for generations to come. 


Camegie also established the Camegie Institute in Pittsburgh, which 
operates four museums in that city; the Carnegie Technical Schools, now 
part of Carnegie Mellon University in Pittsburgh; and Carnegie Hall for 
classical music performances in New York. His most generous gift, of $120 
million, was given to establish the Carnegie Corporation of New York, one 
of the earliest and still one of the biggest philanthropic foundations in the 
United States. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the business strategy Andrew Carnegie used to amass his 
great fortune. 
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Problem: 


Explain how Andrew Carnegie was able transform the American steel 
industry. 
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Cowboys and Cattle Drives 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the settlement of the West from 1877 
to 1898 


Written by: Andrew Fisher, William & Mary 


The cowboy is at once the most familiar, beloved, and mythologized 
symbol of the North American West. Images of a man on horseback, 
Stetson on his head and six-gun on his hip, have been branded on our 
collective memory by generations of artists, writers, filmmakers, musicians, 
advertisers, and other purveyors of popular culture. From Buffalo Bill to the 
Lone Ranger, cowboys are widely seen as the embodiment of core 
American values—freedom, honesty, individualism, opportunity, self- 
sufficiency—as well as the model of American masculinity. 
Representations of the classic cowboy are always male, always white, and 
always on the side of what is right and good. 


The historical truth, of course, is considerably more complicated and often 
less romantic than the legends we associate with the “Cattle Kingdom” of 
the late nineteenth century. The heyday of open-range ranching and long 
trail drives lasted only about 20 years, and the cowboys of this period were 
generally wage workers rather than independent cattlemen. They were also 
a more diverse lot than we imagine, including men of many different races 
and ethnicities, as well as some women. Their lives and labor, though not 
usually as exciting as a western movie, played a significant role in the 
economic and environmental transformation of the western United States. 


Cowboys did not gallop suddenly into the American landscape and then just 
as suddenly ride off into the sunset. Spanish settlers first introduced both 
cattle and horse-mounted vaqueros to the Southwest during the seventeenth 


century ({link]). By the early 1800s, several million cattle roamed the range 
from California to Texas, tended by Hispanic herders whose language 
contributed many words to the vocabulary of modern ranching, including 
bronco, chaparajos or “chaps,” corral, lariat, lasso, rodeo, and rancho. 
Anglo-American immigrants to the region adopted these traditions along 
with the hardy Texas longhorns that became a staple of the cattle industry 
after the Civil War. That conflict temporarily disrupted the market for Texas 
beef that had developed by 1850, but the market boomed again with the 
postwar expansion of railroads across the Great Plains and the explosive 
growth of eastern cities. 


Many of the tools and practices used by North American cowboys, 
including the use of horses, were derived from methods that Spanish- 
speaking vaqueros had used since the 1500s. 


Long-distance cattle drives to bring animals to market developed in 
response to a combination of economic and ecological factors. After the 
war, competing railways established depots in Kansas to attract the business 
of cattle ranchers who had previously taken their stock to Louisiana or 
Missouri. These railheads had to be established to the west of more densely 
populated farming regions, because longhorns carried a tick that transmitted 
splenic fever (commonly called Texas or Spanish fever), which ravaged 
other breeds of cattle; thus, several states were encouraged to ban longhorn 
cattle or establish quarantine zones. The first cattle town, Abilene, lay 
beyond the line that Kansas drew to keep longhorns away from settled 
areas. Connected to eastern markets by the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
Abilene shipped out millions of longhorns that had been driven north on the 
Chisholm Trail. The Santa Fe Railroad soon established competing 
railheads at Wichita and Dodge City, the destination for herds moving along 
the Western Trail from central Texas. Later drives took cattle up the vast 
Goodnight-Loving Trail as far as Denver, Colorado, and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


Such lengthy trips were feasible because semi-wild longhorns endured them 
well and fetched high prices at the stockyard despite their lean, tough meat. 
Steers bought for $10 a head or less in Texas could be sold for $25 or more 
at a railhead in Kansas. The cattle towns, in turn, could make money selling 
supplies, alcohol, and sexual companionship to the cowboys who 
congregated there at the end of the drive. 


Herding cattle on these trails entailed a lot of drudgery, discomfort, 
occasional danger, and huge amounts of dust. On a typical drive, a crew of 
only 10 to 15 drovers would be responsible for moving approximately 
2,000 steers and 100 to 150 horses across hundreds of miles of open prairie 
in all kinds of weather. For their trouble, they received $40 a month and a 
steady diet of beans, biscuits, hard cheese, and coffee from the 
chuckwagon. Stampedes, Indians, and rustlers created the occasional 
thrill, but gunfights were rare and gunshot wounds usually accidental. 


What cowboys most often battled were boredom, fatigue, and nature. Dust 
from trampling hooves coated men as “thick as fur,” except when heavy 
rains transformed the trail into a mass of sticky mud. Despite the bandanas 


that shielded their faces, cowboys could cough up dirty phlegm for weeks 
after a drive. Hours in the saddle each day caused blisters and back 
problems, aggravated by nights of sleeping on the ground in the cold and 
damp. To pass the time, cowboys told raunchy jokes, held “stag dances,” 
and sang about the miseries of life on the trail. Some also took out their 
frustrations on the animals they rode and tended, pushing horses and cattle 
to the limits of their endurance and punishing them cruelly if they balked. 


Racial diversity and discrimination were also regular features of cowboy 
culture. Of the approximately 35,000 men who pursued that occupation 
between 1867 and 1887, the majority claimed Euro-American ancestry and 
came from Louisiana or Texas, where prejudice against African Americans 
and Mexican Americans ran deep. Trail bosses often hired black and 
Hispanic hands, however, because they did the same work, or better, for 
lower wages than whites would. Mexican vaqueros, in particular, had a 
well-deserved reputation for being excellent riders and ropers. American 
Indians also joined cattle drives, especially on the trails through Indian 
Territory, and at least one cattleman praised his Pawnee wranglers as “the 
best in the world.” 


By some estimates, as many as a quarter to a third of all drovers in this 
period were African American, Mexican American, or American Indian. 
Few of them rose to the level of trail boss or ranch owner, due to entrenched 
racism that held them back even when they possessed superior skills. Yet to 
former slaves such as Nat Love, life on the open range offered a degree of 
freedom unknown to black sharecroppers at the time ((link]). Similarly, 
some Indians preferred herding cattle to scratching out a scant existence as 
farmers on poor reservation lands. Many others subsisted on rations of 
government-issued beef that had been purchased on contract from cattle 
herders. 


Many cowboys were former slaves who were able to find jobs out west 
as cattle herders. This photograph was made in Texas in 1913. 


By 1880, with the Indian Wars ending and the bison nearing extinction, the 
focus of the Cattle Kingdom shifted to the northern plains. Instead of taking 
herds to Kansas, cowboys increasingly drove them to Wyoming, Montana, 
and the Dakotas, where cattle companies hoped to fatten improved breeds 
on the free grass of the public domain. Low costs and high prices promised 
dependable profits of 40 percent annually, encouraging a stampede to cover 
every acre of the former “buffalo commons” with cows. In 1885, an 
estimated 7.5 million cattle roamed the prairies north of New Mexico and 
Texas, with some areas containing four times as many animals as the range 
could support. Overstocking produced severe overgrazing, which wrecked 
native grasslands and weakened cattle, but no one cared much about 
conservation. 


Disaster struck in 1886 and 1887, when a vicious cycle of summer droughts 
and bitter winters caused massive losses across the Great Plains. In the 
northern region, the cattle mortality rate approached 90 percent, and rotting 
carcasses piled high along the trails and fences. The Big Die-Up, as it was 
known, graphically illustrated the “tragedy of the commons,” which is the 
idea that people acting independently in their own self-interest negatively 
affect the common good by depleting or spoiling a resource through their 
actions, and the failure of the western ranching industry to regulate itself to 
safeguard resources for sustainable use in the future. As one newspaper 
lamented, “range husbandry is over, is ruined, destroyed, and it may have 
been by the insatiable greed of its followers.” The scientific management of 
resources in the West later became a core conservationist goal during 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. 


In fact, the western ranching industry did not die out but rather changed 
with the times. After 1887, cowboys continued to tend vast herds on the 
public domain, and railroads continued to supply the increasingly 
mechanized slaughterhouses of Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago. From 
there, western beef traveled in refrigerated railroad cars to feed the growing 
populations of industrial cities all over the Midwest and East Coast. As the 
Great Plains filled with homesteaders, though, large cattle companies 
grudgingly gave way to family-owned ranches that raised higher-quality 
beef on fewer acres. 


There was still conflict over access to the open range, including the 
infamous Johnson County War of 1892, which pitted big stockmen against 
sodbusters and small ranchers in Wyoming—among them former cowboys 
who had built their own herds. Such clashes added to the romantic allure of 
the “Wild West,” and they seemed to support Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
thesis that the closing of the frontier would trigger class conflict in 
American society because there was now a limited amount of land to settle. 
Cowboys and trail drives became symbols of that fading era and the 
national character it had supposedly fostered, an exceptional culture based 
on meritocracy and rugged individualism. 


Cowboys also became a source of nostalgia for a country rapidly moving 
from its rural-agrarian roots into an urban-industrial future. By the early 


twentieth century, their mythic significance had eclipsed their actual role in 
making the modern United States. To quote the famous western, The Man 
Who Shot Liberty Valance, “This is the West, sir. When the legend becomes 
fact, print the legend.” The public may have preferred it that way because of 
the appeal of American ideals of individualism and independence, 
especially in an age of industrial, urban, and social regimentation during the 
twentieth century. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the rise and fall of the Cattle Kingdom between 1867 and 
1887. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the mythic image of the cowboy with the historical realities 
of the ranching industry in the late nineteenth century. 
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Ida B. Wells and the Campaign against Lynching 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how various factors contributed to continuity and change in 
the “New South” from 1877 to 1898 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In March 1892, trouble erupted in Memphis, Tennessee. That spring was 
supposed to bring a celebratory mood to the city that had just built the first 
bridge across the Mississippi south of the Ohio River. The bridge was 
intended to attract a railroad and enhance commerce. Instead, the city 
plunged into a violent racial episode that represented the realities of the 
lives of African Americans living in the segregated South. 


A racially mixed group of boys was gambling at a local general store for 
white patrons when tensions flared and a father of one of the white boys 
whipped a black child. The owner of the general store, W.H. Barrett, went 
to a nearby competing grocery and violently confronted an African 
American clerk named Calvin McDowell and pistol-whipped him. 
McDowell fought back and bloodied Barrett. As a result, a white judge 
issued an arrest warrant for McDowell. 


Deputies led a white mob to serve the warrant and confronted a large band 
of armed black men at the grocery store. Shots were fired and three deputies 
and some of the civilians were wounded in the exchange of gunfire. The 
deputies took a dozen African Americans into custody. Angry whites went 
on a rampage and rounded up dozens more African American men while 
ransacking their homes. 


Because of the common practice in the South of white mobs seizing black 
men in jail and murdering them, the African American Tennessee Rifles 


State militia company surrounded the jail. They had to depart, however, 
when a white judge ordered them disarmed. The black men in the jail were 
left defenseless. 


In the middle of the night, a white mob descended upon the jail and dragged 
out McDowell and two other black men named Thomas Moss and Will 
Stewart. All three were taken to a field where they were shot. Their bodies 
were mutilated and they were left to rot. Because African Americans did 
not enjoy due process of law or equal justice in the south, no indictments 
were issued for the murders. 


Among the outraged African Americans who lived in Memphis at the time 
was journalist Ida B. Wells ([link]), who was in New York when the 
murders occurred. She had been born a slave in 1862 during the Civil War, 
and afterward her family became active in the Republican Party and the 
Freedman’s Aid Society. Wells was known for standing up to the 
humiliations of segregation. 


Ida B. Wells was a pioneer in the fight for 
African American civil rights. The photo 
is from about 1893. 


In May 1884, Wells had boarded a train to Nashville with a first-class 
ticket, but she was told that she had to sit in the car reserved for African 
Americans. She refused and was forcibly removed from the train. She took 
her case to court, winning $500 before the Tennessee Supreme Court 
overturned the verdict. After this ordeal, she began to write about the 
discrimination and racism that African Americans faced. She also began to 


speak out against the deplorable conditions of the segregated school where 
she taught, resulting in her losing her job. 


Wells had been a close friend of Tom Moss and was infuriated by the 
senseless murders. When she returned to Memphis, she penned an 
inflammatory editorial in the local newspaper, the Free Press, that 
confronted whites directly about lynching. She described ten lynchings that 
had taken place that week across the South in Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. In the editorial, she wrote, “This is what opened my eyes to 
what lynching really was: an excuse to get rid of Negroes who were 
acquiring wealth and property and thus keep the race terrorized.” 


Lynching had most often occurred in the West because some places lacked 
the protections of law and order, so mobs sometimes resorted to violence. 
The practice became widespread in the South in the 1890s, with between 80 
and 160 African Americans lynched annually. White mobs often accused 
black men of raping white women and then proceeded to torture, hang, 
castrate, burn, and dismember the accused. Lynchings became public 
spectacles, with local whites forming large crowds to watch the brutality. 
Many whites believed these gruesome murders preserved the social order 
even as they grossly violated the natural and constitutional rights of African 
Americans. 


Wells’s editorial made her a target of a white mob that destroyed the press 
and threatened her, forcing her to flee to New York City. She launched a 
campaign to publicize the horrors of lynching and began writing and 
lecturing about it across the country. She wrote two pamphlets, entitled A 
Red Record: Lynchings in the United States and Southern Horrors: Lynch 
Law in All Its Phases ({link]). In those works, she catalogued 241 
lynchings. She exploded the myth that lynchings were carried out in 
retribution for black men’ raping white women, because the overwhelming 
majority of sexual relationships were consensual or merely a product of fear 
in white imaginations. She asserted that lynching was “that last relic of 
barbarism and slavery.” 
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Mes IDA BH WELLS, 
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THE NEW YORK AGE PRINT, 
1892. 


Ida B. Wells’ 
pamphlets, 
including this 
one, helped alert 
the public to the 
rampant lynching 
of African 
Americans in the 
South. 


In 1898, Wells went to Washington, DC, to implore President William 
McKinley to institute reforms against lynching and discrimination. She 
continued to fight against the unfair treatment of African Americans and 
became a cofounder of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP). 


African Americans had won the passage of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments and basic civil rights protections during 
Reconstruction, but those temporary gains were negated by lynchings and 
other forms of violence, voting restrictions, and the rise of Jim Crow 
legislation that separated the races. Wells’s courageous writings and 


activism launched a decades-long crusade against the crime of lynching that 
was continually defeated by the political power of Southern Democrats in 
Congress. Although an anti-lynching bill was never passed by both houses 
of Congress, the activism of Wells and other African Americans was critical 
in raising awareness of the practice. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how events in Ida. B. Wells’s life influenced her work in the 
anti-lynching crusade. 
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Evaluate the impact of Ida B. Wells’s crusade for anti-lynching 
legislation. 
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The Annexation of Hawaii 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the socioeconomic continuities and changes associated with 
the growth of industrial capitalism from 1865 to 1898 

e Explain continuities and changes in the role of the government in the 
U.S. economy 


Written by: Bonnie M. Miller, University of Massachusetts Boston 


American and British missionaries came to Hawaii as early as the 1820s to 
convert the Hawaiians to Christianity. They reported back in glowing terms 
about the climate’s ideal conditions for planting sugar cane and attracted 
business investors who acquired large tracts of land. These investors 
replaced traditional Hawaiian agricultural practices with a plantation 
economy based on capitalist systems of private land ownership, taxation, 
and wage labor. Discussions about the possible annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States began in the 1850s during the rule of King Kamehameha III, 
when Hawaii’s whaling and sugar industries became increasingly tied to 
U.S. trade. King Kamehameha III was willing to support annexation to 
bring political stability, but after his death in 1854, his nephew and 
successor, Alexander Liholiho, halted the effort. The United States, then 
distracted by sectional tensions and then the Civil War, put the prospect on 
hold. By the 1870s, American business interests dominated Hawaii’s sugar 
industry, and this powerful planter class exerted great influence over the 
weakened native monarchy. 


In 1875, the Hawaiian economy became even more intertwined with the 
U.S. economy when the U.S. and Hawaiian governments signed a 
reciprocity agreement that gave Hawaii duty-free access to export certain 
products, like sugar, to the United States. In return, Hawaii’s sugar industry 
had to serve American markets only, a policy that had the effect of making 


Hawaii economically dependent on U.S. trade. By 1890, Hawaii was 
shipping 99 percent of its exports to the U.S. mainland and receiving 76 
percent of its imports from the United States. 


The reciprocity agreement gave American sugar planters in Hawaii an 
economic advantage over other sugar-producing countries so they could 
comer the U.S. market; to preserve this special status, they had to ensure 
the monarchy continued to facilitate economic ties to the United States. In 
1888, the planter elite pressured the Hawaiian government, then headed by 
King David Kalakaua ([link]), to pass a new constitution that limited 
monarchical authority and established property qualifications for voting. 
This new constitution preserved political power in the hands of the land- 
owning planter class and denied suffrage to native Hawaiians, as well as to 
the large Chinese and Japanese immigrant population laboring in the sugar 
fields. The monarch had little choice because the American planters 
controlled the legislature. 


King David Kalakaua led the Hawaiian 


government during the creation of the 
new constitution, limiting his own power. 


In 1890, Congress passed the McKinley Tariff, which annulled the 
exclusive reciprocity arrangement between the United States and Hawaii. It 
undermined Hawaii’s special status by allowing other nations and 
territories, like Cuba, to export sugar to the United States without paying 
duties. Hawaii no longer retained an edge over other sugar-producing states, 
which led to an immediate drop in the price of sugar and gave Hawaiian 
sugar interests added incentive to press for annexation. Not long after, in 
1891, King Kalakaua died and his sister, Queen Liliuokalani, took the 
throne ([link]). The Queen, a Christian woman fluent in English, was 
determined to break Hawaii’s economic dependence on the United States 
and restore the political rights of native Hawaiians. She took immediate 
steps toward establishing a new constitution. Not surprisingly, the planter 
elite perceived the Queen as a threat to their political and economic 
ascendancy. They decided she had to be deposed. 


Queen (at the time of this photograph, Crown Princess) 
Liliuokalani of Hawaii is pictured here in London at Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee in 1886. 


In January 1893, a group of these elite businessmen in Hawaii, most of 
whom were Americans, overthrew Queen Liliuokalani’s regime with the 


support of the U.S. government. The U.S. minister to Hawaii, John L. 
Stevens, landed an American warship, the U.S.S. Boston, along the shore at 
the time of the coup. Fearing an invasion, the Queen abdicated her throne, 
and Sanford B. Dole, the son of Protestant missionaries in Hawaii, set up a 
provisional government. Dole assumed the presidency of the new republic 
of Hawaii and made an immediate appeal to U.S. President Benjamin 
Harrison for annexation. 


It was February 1893, toward the latter part of Harrison’s term, when the 
annexation treaty came before the Senate, but it did not come up for a vote. 
Grover Cleveland, Harrison’s successor, soon took office. Believing that 
Queen Liliuokalani had been unjustly deposed, President Cleveland 
withdrew the treaty from Senate consideration. So far, political conditions 
were not yet favorable for Hawaiian annexation to pass. 


This was not the first time the United States had tried to annex Hawaii and 
failed. President Franklin Pierce and Secretary of State William H. Seward 
(serving under President Andrew Johnson) had tried to secure annexation in 
1854 and 1867, respectively. In both cases, there was not enough support 
for the measure to pass. 


Between 1893 and 1898, the nation fiercely debated Hawaiian annexation. 
Those in favor argued that Hawaii was ideally located as a gateway to 
Eastern markets and could provide rich commercial advantages. They also 
recognized the strategic importance of Pearl Harbor, which could serve as a 
military outpost and coaling station for merchant ships in the Pacific. 
Critics of annexation, including President Cleveland who thought it unwise 
and immoral, denounced the sugar interests for their plot to depose the 
Queen and reproached Minister Stevens for making the U.S. government a 
conspirator in the coup. Because Hawaii was not part of the continental 
United States, some anti-annexationists saw the taking of this overseas 
territory as a departure from the progress of westward expansion and a 
violation of American principles. They raised concerns about the 
constitutionality of annexation and argued that the United States could have 
a thriving trade with Hawaii and secure access to Pearl Harbor without the 
burdens of official annexation. 


Racist perceptions of the Hawaiian people further motivated the opposing 
side. They feared annexation would give native Hawaiians, along with the 
islands’ sizable Chinese and Japanese immigrant population, a pathway to 
American citizenship. Over the course of the nineteenth century, the native 
Hawaiian population had been decimated by disease, dropping from more 
than 130,000 in 1832 to fewer than 35,000 by 1890. The resulting labor 
shortage created incentives for workers from Japan and China, derogatively 
called “coolie” laborers, to immigrate to Hawaii, soon becoming the 
second- and third-largest ethnic groups, respectively, in the islands. 
Antipathy toward Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the United States 
had led to the passage of stringent exclusionary policies to prevent their 
arrival in the mainland. Hawaiian annexation, however, raised the prospect 
of undermining those restrictions. As a result, language was written into the 
annexation treaties that came before the Senate prohibiting future 
immigration from East Asia into Hawaii, to ease concerns about an 
increasing Asian presence in the United States. 


When President William McKinley took office in 1896, he officially 
endorsed Hawaiian annexation in his presidential platform. He also pressed 
for a revision of the tariff policy and favored the idea of resuming the 
earlier reciprocity arrangement. Members of the “sugar trust,” particularly 
the Western Sugar Refining Company of San Francisco, felt threatened by 
McKinley’s willingness to grant tax advantages to Hawaiian sugar interests, 
fearing it might endanger their sugar monopoly in the United States. 
Despite their opposition, however, McKinley resubmitted the annexation 
treaty to the Senate on January 16, 1897. Unable to achieve the necessary 
two-thirds majority to pass it, pro-annexationist Senators tried to bypass the 
constitutional requirement by getting the treaty passed through joint 
resolution, which required only a simple majority from both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Even with this tactical move, the joint 
resolution did not have enough support. The annexation of Hawaii had 
failed yet again. 


What ultimately tipped the balance in favor of annexation was the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Immediately after Admiral George Dewey defeated 
the Spanish fleet in the first major naval engagement of the war, the Battle 
of Manila Bay in the Philippines, annexationists resubmitted the joint 


resolution that had been pending since 1897. President McKinley lobbied 
Congress to pass it, calling annexation a necessary war measure and 
claiming the U.S. military would greatly benefit from using Hawaii as a 
coaling station and naval base in its fight against the Spanish Navy in the 
Pacific. On June 15, 1898, the House passed the resolution by a vote of 209 
to 91; three weeks later, the Senate passed it by vote of 42 to 21. 
Annexation had finally succeeded, passed by a joint resolution rather than 
py treaty ({link]). 
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U.S. Marines were present at the Hawaiian annexation ceremonies on 
August 12, 1898. 


In signing the joint resolution, President McKinley did not ask for the 
consent of the Hawaiian people, nor did he compensate Queen Liliuokalani 


in any way. Annexation was a critical part of his larger vision to expand 
U.S. influence overseas. Along with Hawaii, upon victory in the war, 
McKinley acquired from Spain the nation’s first colonial acquisitions: 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines. 


Dole’s government arrested the Queen in 1895 for having knowledge of 
treasonous activity against his regime, and she was placed on house arrest. 
With the passage of Hawaiian annexation in 1898, her control of the throne 
was permanently lost, and Hawaii became a U.S. territory. After a 
referendum in which 93% of Hawaii voters supported statehood, Hawaii 
became the fiftieth U.S. state in 1959. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why U.S. attitudes toward the annexation of Hawaii changed 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe how the strong economic link between the United States and 
Hawaii developed during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
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Jane Addams, Hull House, and Immigration 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various responses to immigration in the period over time 
e Explain how different reform movements responded to the rise of 
industrial capitalism in the Gilded Age 


Written by: John Bodnar, Indiana University 


Jane Addams ([link]) used the Social Gospel to remedy what she saw as a 
restoration of American democracy. Coming of age in the decades after the 
Civil War, she feared democratic equality was threatened by the rise of the 
urban, industrial society. Uninterested in conventional domestic roles for 
women, she built a public career as a social reformer and peace activist that 
marked her as one of the leading public figures of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Putting her convictions into practice, she worked 
diligently to improve the lives of working people and immigrants in rapidly 
expanding American cities by helping establish Hull House, a settlement 
house for immigrants in Chicago. 


Jane Addams, shown in an undated 
photograph, is known as the “mother of 
social work” and was a pioneer of 
activism. 


At the heart of Addams’s beliefs was a profound commitment to the idea of 
a cooperative society consistent with social democracy. She felt democracy 
could not be realized if people from varying backgrounds and social ranks 
were not treated with respect and allowed to participate in political affairs. 
Thus, she worked tirelessly to improve the plight of newly arrived 
immigrants and secure for women the right to vote. In her first book, 
Democracy and Social Ethics (1902), she outlined plans for a more 


benevolent society characterized by less competitiveness and inequality. 
She called for social elites to take a greater interest in the needs of the lower 
classes, advocated that powerful corporations end their efforts to block 
legislation aimed at improving the economic lives of workers, and offered 
support for labor unions intent on ending the practice of child labor. 


Addams’s social and economic agenda offered a graphic illustration of the 
Progressive movement, a reform crusade that permeated the United States 
in the several decades before World War I. Progressives tended to be 
middle-class and college-educated citizens concerned about problems 
created by rapid economic and urban growth. Protestants who believed they 
could achieve earthly redemption by easing social problems, Progressives 
were influenced by the doctrine of the Social Gospel that inspired many 
reformers. They addressed issues such as the spread of political corruption, 
unfair business practices, the rise of poverty, and intolerance toward 
immigrants. Immigration was highly controversial at the time because the 
arrival of large numbers of newcomers, especially from Southern and 
Eastern Europe, created crowded and unsanitary conditions in numerous 
city neighborhoods and a voting bloc that was often exploited by political 
bosses known for their dishonesty. Between 1900 and 1915 alone, more 
than 15 million immigrants poured into the United States. 


Hull House ({link]), a run-down mansion Addams rented in a heavily 
immigrant section of Chicago, became the cornerstone of her reform 
agenda. Believing personal relationships were the fundamental unit for the 
realization of a more cooperative society, Addams invited highly educated, 
middle-class male and female reformers to move into Hull House as 
residents and to develop meaningful relationships with their immigrant 
neighbors. Her hope was that such connections would reduce the social 
divisions so evident in industrial cities and allow reformers like herself and 
her Hull House cofounder, Ellen Starr Gates, to bring forms of 
improvement and assistance to the lives of newcomers. 


Hull House became a central gathering place and allowed reformer 
Jane Addams to help many immigrants in its Chicago neighborhood. 


Founded in 1889, Hull House soon became internationally famous as a 
pioneering venture in social reform and a model of how familiarity might 
moderate the rampant social divisions of the era. Addams actually got the 
idea for Hull House from a visit she had made to England to see Toynbee 
Hall, a benevolent project begun in the East End of London in which 
college-age men from the city offered classes in topics such as literature and 
economics to impoverished residents in the hope that the young men would 
come to know the poor residents better and improve the quality of their 
lives. The settlement house idea soon attracted the attention of other 
progressives, and by 1900, more than 100 such institutions existed in the 
United States. 


Addams threw herself into several practical reforms to improve the lives of 
immigrants at Hull House. She walked streets newly populated by Greeks, 


Italians, Jews, Poles, and others as she sought to discover as much about 
them as possible to help them adapt to their new world. On Saturday nights, 
reformers would invite entire families to their homes for food, conversation, 
and even dancing. Classes in art and music were provided, as well as child- 
care and a kindergarten. If the need arose, Addams and her colleagues 
served as midwives and offered a haven for women confronting domestic 
abuse. 


Addams always encouraged immigrants to celebrate their own national 
holidays and preserve many of their customs. True to her democratic 
heritage, however, she also told them the story of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Civil War. In her autobiographical book, Twenty Years at Hull House with 
Autobiographical Notes (1910), she recalled not only listening to stories 
immigrants told her about their lives in foreign lands but also conveying to 
them the tale of the sixteenth president’s defense of the ideal of human 
equality. She explained how common people from small towns like the one 
in which she was raised in Illinois left for war to ensure that a government 
of the people and by the people would not perish from the face of the earth. 
Addams was devoted not only to the cause of social equality but also to the 
idea of Americanization and the hope that individuals from diverse 
backgrounds could learn to share basic values. Immigrants attended classes 
and lectures that taught civics lessons in democracy. These programs were 
designed to make the immigrants good citizens. 


Seeing families struggle daily eventually pushed reformers like Addams to 
pursue political causes as well as fellowship and assimilation. Florence 
Kelley, a progressive who moved to Hull House in 1892, and Addams 
began to support efforts to improve working conditions for women and 
children. In 1893, they joined other reform groups in the Chicago area to 
force the Illinois legislature to pass laws ending the employment of children 
under 14 years of age and limiting women’s work to eight hours per day. 
They also challenged local politicians to remove the flow of raw sewage 
into Chicago’s streets. 


In 1906, Addams helped defeat a provision in a federal bill aimed at barring 
newcomers who could not read or write in their native language. The intent 
of this legislation was to curtail the flow of newcomers from Eastern and 


Southern Europe whose impoverished circumstances had denied them 
opportunities for a basic education. Addams opposed this stipulation 
because she knew many people from these regions and realized their lack of 
formal training was not a good indicator of their true ability or character. 
The Naturalization Act of 1906 ultimately did bar Japanese laborers, but 
literacy restrictions were removed from the final version. Eventually, 
however, zealous nativists, mobilized in organizations like the Immigration 
Restriction League, forced a 1917 bill through Congress requiring 
immigrants who sought naturalization to be able to read and write in any 
language. 


During the postwar Red Scare in 1919, feeling their civil rights had been 
violated, Addams helped raise bail for Russian immigrants arrested for their 
Socialist beliefs. Although she never became as involved with the struggles 
of African Americans as she did with her white immigrant neighbors, she 
spoke out against lynching and was outraged by the outbreak of a race riot 
in her native state in 1908. The following year, she became a founding 
member of the NAACP. Inevitably, female suffrage attracted her fervent 
support as well ({link]). Progressives like Addams felt strongly that 
securing the vote for women would raise the moral tenor of a society 
plagued by corruption and intolerance. The ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1920 was one of the most significant 
achievements of the progressive era. 


In this 1913 
photograph, Jane 


Addams (center) 
stands with other 
suffragists Julia 
Lathrop (left) and 
Mary McDowell 
(right). All three 
fought hard for 
women to earn 
the right to vote 
through the 
Nineteenth 
Amendment. 


Jane Addams viewed World War I as a threat to her vision of a cooperative 
and humane world. During the war, she supported the pacifist movement. In 
1915, as the United States was considering entering the war in Europe, she 
helped form the Women’s Peace Party. She even met with President 
Woodrow Wilson before he led the nation into war and urged him to 
consider a plan of mediation to settle the bloody dispute in Europe. 


Addams represented reformers during the Gilded Age and Progressive Era 
who were concerned about the problems of modern industrial society. Hull 
House attempted to help immigrants adapt to American society and 
“Americanize” them. Many of the social democratic reforms Addams 
advocated were implemented at the state and national levels during the 
Progressive Era and New Deal. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe how Jane Addams applied her conception of American 
democracy to the problems of immigration and race. 
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Explain Jane Addams’s opposition to war and how she equated war 
with her resistance to the exploitation of immigrants. 
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Ignatius Donnelly and the 1892 Populist Platform 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences between the political parties 
during the Gilded Age 


Written by: Andrew Fisher, William & Mary 


During the 1890s, a powerful social and political coalition of farmers 
briefly challenged not only the supremacy of the two major parties but also 
the very assumptions behind the emerging system of industrial capitalism in 
the United States. Under the banner of the People’s Party, or Populists, this 
mass movement sought to unite farmers and workers in a cross-regional 
alliance to reform American democracy and curb the influence of big 
business. Although they failed to win the presidency or control Congress, 
the Populists forged a grassroots political insurgency and won a place for 
farmers as a powerful lobbying group with the federal government. Some of 
their ideas became reality in later decades, and populist rhetoric remains a 
hallmark of modern American politics. 


Populism was rooted in the struggles of farmers during the post—Civil War 
period. As the nation rapidly industrialized and urbanized, the American 
agricultural sector underwent dramatic transformations that affected the 
lives of millions. Across the South and West, expanding railroads drew 
formerly isolated rural communities into a web of commercial relationships 
that both enticed and entrapped farmers. The opportunity to participate in 
national and international markets required them to deal with bankers, 
commodities brokers, freight agents, insurance companies, equipment 
wholesalers, warehouse operators, and merchants, all of whom appeared to 
profit at their expense. 


Farmers faced significant challenges in the late nineteenth century, such as 
rising costs and railroad rates, while prices were falling and credit was 
difficult to obtain. Many lost their land and were forced to become laborers. 
In the South especially, the shortage of credit and the unstable price of 
cotton fostered an exploitive crop lien system in which black farmers and 
white farmers borrowed against the future, only to fall deeper in debt to the 
“furnishing merchant.” 


Farmers responded to these difficulties by forming organizations that tried 
to stop the slide into what some called “modern feudalism.” During the 
1870s and 1880s, groups such as the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
(FMBA) and the Patrons of Husbandry (the Grange) experimented with 
cooperative stores, machine shops, warehouses, and marketing exchanges to 
relieve the difficulties facing their members. Midwestern grangers also 
successfully pushed for state regulation of the grain elevators and railroads 
that controlled access to markets. Legal challenges soon struck down these 
“granger laws” while economic depressions wiped out most of their 
cooperative enterprises, but a spirit of solidarity survived in the 
Northwestern Farmers’ Alliance. 


In the meantime, the Southern Farmers’ Alliance roared to life in Texas, 
then swept across the South and into the West ([link]). Led by Charles 
Macune, it united small land-owning farmers in a campaign to break the 
grip of creditors. By the end of the decade, gifted Alliance speakers and 
sympathetic newspaper editors had sparked a mass movement for economic 
reform. Together, the Northern and Southern Alliances represented more 
than a million white families, with a separate Colored Farmers’ Alliance 
counting some 250,000 black members. 


The first banner of the Southern Farmer’s Alliance, which was 
established in Texas in 1878 and promoted itself as a way for farmers 
to unite and protect each other. 


Mutual enemies and common demands encouraged steps toward concerted 
political action. In 1889, the national conventions of the three alliances met 
jointly with the FMBA and the Knights of Labor to discuss shared 
principles and possible unification of the Northern and Southern 
organizations. A formal merger never took place, due to disagreements 
rooted in the divergent interests and opinions of farmers from different 
sections of the country, particularly regarding the membership of 
nonwhites. The St. Louis Conference did produce a political platform, 


however, on which the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
(the renamed Southern Alliance) began running candidates for office in 
1890. 


Initially working through the Democratic Party in the South and 
independent parties in the West, Alliance politicians won impressive 
victories at the state and national levels. Flush with success, the National 
Alliance and the Colored Alliance convened in December to draft a strident 
reform program called the Ocala Demands. The Northern Alliance quickly 
followed suit, announcing a similar platform at its meeting in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Upon its adoption by a unified convention in 1892, that 
document became the blueprint for a national third party—the People’s 
Party. 


The Omaha Platform brought together ideas that had been circulating 
among agrarian radicals, labor organizers, and monetary reformers since the 
1870s. To expand opportunity and eliminate corruption, the Populists 
demanded a flexible currency independent of private banks, a graduated 
federal income tax, government ownership of the railroads, immigration 
restrictions, the eight-hour work day, the secret ballot, the direct election of 
U. S. senators, a constitutional amendment to limit the presidency to one 
term, and the prohibition of foreign land ownership. It was noticeably silent 
on the issues of racial segregation and women’s suffrage, though Populist 
speakers such as Tom Watson and Mary Elizabeth Lease had called for 
cooperation across lines of race and sex. 


For farmers, the most important planks were those in support of the 
subtreasury system and the free coinage of silver. First proposed by the 
Southern Alliance, the subtreasury would allow farmers to store their crops 
in government-funded warehouses until prices were favorable for market. 
Until then, they could draw U.S. Treasury notes for up to 80 percent of the 
value of their crops, to be repaid at the time of sale. To further assist 
farmers, the Treasury would return to a bimetallic monetary standard 
through the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 silver 
dollars to one gold dollar. By inflating the money supply and decreasing its 
value, silver coinage would increase crop prices, loosen credit, and enable 
debtors to pay back their loans more easily. It also had the benefit of 


attracting votes from silver-producing states in the western United States, 
thus expanding the Populist coalition, although the hoped-for increase in 
farm prices ran up against the interests of consumers and those who 
advocated the gold standard as the basis of financial soundness. 


The man chosen to give this radical platform a fitting preamble was 
Ignatius Donnelly. A lawyer by training, Donnelly had served Minnesota as 
a lieutenant governor, state legislator, and Republican congressional 
representative before becoming an organizer for the Northern Alliance. He 
had also published a popular utopian novel, Caesar’s Column, about a 
working-class revolution against supposedly greedy capitalists. With 
dramatic flair, the opening words of Donnelly’s preamble painted a stark 
picture of America in the Gilded Age: “The conditions which surround us 
best justify our co-operation; we meet in the midst of a nation brought to 
the verge of moral, political and material ruin.” Donnelly went on to 
condemn political corruption, the suppression of organized labor, and the 
widening gap between rich and poor: 


The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up 
colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the world, 
while their possessors despise the republic and endanger liberty. 
From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed 
the two great classes—tramps and millionaires. 


The delegates in St. Louis greeted the platform enthusiastically. That 
enthusiasm produced results at the ballot box, but it also provoked criticism 
and countermeasures from the two major parties. In the 1892 election, the 
Populist candidate for president, James B. Weaver, won more than a million 
popular votes (8.5 percent) and 22 electoral votes—the first time since 1860 
that a third party had made a mark in the Electoral College ({link]). The 
People’s Party performed best in the West, where Weaver carried five states 
and Populists elected more than a dozen governors, congressmen, and 
senators. In the South, however, they struggled to break the hold of the 
Democratic Party, which used the threat of “Negro domination” to keep 
white voters in line. 


The People’s Party promoted “equal rights to all; special privileges to 
none” in its1892 presidential campaign. 


The Democrats also took the free-silver issue as their own after Populist 
gains in the 1894 midterms demonstrated its mass appeal. At their 
convention in 1896, the Democrats picked the fiery Silverite William 
Jennings Bryan to head their presidential ticket. That maneuver presented 
the Populists with a dilemma: Either choose a different candidate and split 
the silver vote, or nominate Bryan and fuse with the Democrats on the 
presidential ballot. They chose fusion in the hope that free silver would 
carry them to the White House and open the door to additional reforms. 


The 1896 election proved them wrong. Bryan was a strong candidate, 
inspiring millions with his famous “Cross of Gold” speech, which matched 
Donnelly’s passionate description of a nation divided. In choosing to 
support him, however, the Populists had to compromise most of their 
platform and their distinctive identity. Meanwhile, the Republicans 
intensified their criticism of “Popocrats” as a pack of fanatical hayseeds 
bent on wrecking the economy and evading their debt obligations. The 
Republican candidate, William McKinley, stood for “sound money” and 
moral order. Bryan won the South and most of the West, but free silver 
failed to inspire the labor vote in the more populous Northeast and 
Midwest. McKinley’s victory ushered in 16 years of Republican rule, 
during which the Populists faded away as an independent political force. 


Most of the reforms sought by the Populists were not immediately 
achieved. Even so, economic growth in the first decade greatly improved 
the condition of farmers, allowed them to participate in the consumer 
culture (through popular mail-order catalogs), and increased the prices for 
their crops. Populists gained a voice in state and national politics to lobby 
for their interests alongside big business and labor unions. Some of their 
reforms—a graduated income tax, direct election of senators, closer 
government regulation of commerce and finance—were later realized 
during the Progressive Era and the New Deal. 
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Problem: 


Explain how the challenges faced by farmers in the late nineteenth 
century contributed to the Populist movement. 
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Problem: Explain the downfall of the Populists movement. 
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Evaluate the success of Populism as a movement for significant social, 
economic, and political change. 
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The Homestead Strike 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the socioeconomic continuities and changes associated with 
the growth of industrial capitalism from 1865 to 1898 


Written by: Stephanie Hinnershitz, Cleveland State University 


Tensions between steel workers and management were the immediate 
causes of the Homestead Strike of 1892 in southwestern Pennsylvania, but 
this dramatic and violent labor protest was more the product of 
industrialization, unionization, and changing ideas of property and 
employee rights during the Gilded Age. The story of the Homestead Strike 
begins with Andrew Carnegie, who revolutionized the production of steel in 
1885 when he integrated the Bessemer process of purifying and 
strengthening iron into his own operations. In 1892, Carnegie launched the 
Carnegie Steel Company, a conglomeration of feeder industries and steel 
plants, including the Homestead Steel Works. 


Many Americans lauded men like Carnegie for their innovation and 
ingenuity, but workers in the mills feared industrialists would increasingly 
turn to sophisticated technology to achieve maximum output, jeopardizing 
their job security and authority. The Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steelworkers (AA) represented skilled workers in the steel mills throughout 
southwestern Pennsylvania and negotiated their relationship with 
management. Workers organized into the AA in 1881 at the Pittsburgh 
Bessemer Steel Works (which Carnegie purchased in 1883) after 
management increased hours while refusing to adjust pay. The AA went on 
strike at Bessemer Steel in 1882 to prevent management from using a 
nonunion clause in workers’ contracts, and at the Homestead Steel Works in 
1889 after negotiations with management failed. Members were not afraid 


to act violently in pursuit of their goals, attacking workers brought in to 
break the strike and also fighting against local police. 


Not everyone who worked for Carnegie was as willing to let the AA wrest 
so much power from the hands of management. Carnegie placed Henry 
Clay Frick in charge of operations at his various steel works in 1891 and in 
doing so, shifted the momentum in the power struggle between labor and 
management. Frick despised unions, particularly the AA. “The mills have 
never been able to turn out the product they should, owing to being held 
back by the Amalgamated men,” he stated in a letter to Carnegie. Although 
Carnegie did not publicly condemn unions, he agreed with Frick that the 
AA (which represented 800 workers at Homestead) was hurting output. 
With Carnegie’s support, Frick set his sights on breaking the union. 


Relations between workers and management remained tense yet productive 
until early in 1892, when both the AA and Frick turned their attention 
toward the expiration of the current labor contract in June. Negotiations 
became volatile in February, with the AA demanding wage increases to 
match Carnegie’s financial success. Frick vehemently disagreed and went 
so far as to suggest a decrease in wages. Was Frick hoping for a strike by 
countering with such an audacious offer? Although Carnegie had ordered an 
increase in production at Homestead to make it through a potential strike, 
Frick was more interested in weakening the influence of the AA and 
reasserting management’s power. When the AA refused to accept Frick’s 
offers by April, Frick informed leaders that he would continue to negotiate 
for another 29 days. If within that time the AA failed to enter into a 
contract, Carnegie Steel would no longer recognize the union. Laborers and 
management were staring down a strike when the AA rejected Frick’s final 
offer of a modest increase in wages in May ({link]). 


This 1892 political cartoon criticizes Andrew Camegie and Henry 
Clay Frick for being unwilling to raise wages, even after protective 
tariffs had been passed. 


With no contract in hand, Frick ordered the mill on lockdown and installed 
snipers as guards, turning the work site into a fortress impenetrable by any 
workers. On June 30, the AA officially went on strike and declared 
management had violated the existing company contract. Mechanics and 
transportation laborers at Homestead organized by the Knights of Labor (a 
national union dedicated to abstract goals of republicanism and workers’ 
rights) joined the AA, as did other workers across Carnegie’s company in 
the Pittsburgh area. The strikers declared “that it is against public policy 
and subversive of the fundamental principles of American liberty that a 


whole community of workers should be denied employment or suffer any 
other social detriment on account of membership in a church, a political 
party or a trade union.” To prevent Frick’s strikebreakers from entering the 
mill (“Fort Frick” as it became known) and to hold true to their statements, 
the laborers patrolled the area in military-style brigades. 


The AA’s determination to keep the plant closed led Frick to retaliate. He 
turned to the Pinkerton Detective Agency (a private security organization) 
and called on 300 of its agents to safely bring strikebreakers in to reopen 
the plant on July 6. Frick’s decision was not unusual at this time; Pinkertons 
became the protectors of private property during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. At Homestead, they boarded barges on the Ohio 
River and attempted a water landing at the mill on the night of July 5. They 
had hoped to be able to complete their mission secretly, but they were met 
by a large crowd of strikers and their supporters at the mill. Strikers also 
boarded rafts to try (unsuccessfully) to set fire to the Pinkertons’ barges. 
Angry mobs tore down the fence surrounding the mill and climbed on 
higher structures to pelt the Pinkerton guards with rocks. 


At one point amid the chaos, shots were fired. Disputes persist over who 
fired first—a striker or a Pinkerton—but a violent exchange ensued in 
which the Pinkertons fired into a crowd of strikers and the crowd returned 
the shots. Almost a dozen strikers and Pinkertons were killed. By that 
afternoon, a crowd of 5,000 supporters from nearby mills had arrived at the 
site, prompting the Pinkertons to send up a white flag from one of the 
barges and surrender. Amalgamated Association leader Hugh O’ Donnell 
assured the Pinkertons they would be allowed to leave town safely. 
However, he and other members of the AA marched the Pinkertons through 
the town to the Opera House, where they were held in a makeshift jail until 
Sheriff William McCleary arrived. A massive crowd hurled insults and 
stones at the Pinkertons as they proceeded to the jail and strikers clubbed 
two until they were unconscious. Sheriff McCleary and other town officials 
simply looked on as the crowd assaulted the Pinkertons ((link]). 


The AA members formed a mob and attacked members of the 


Pinkerton Detective Agency. The Eintracht Sainger Halle (Harmony 
Singers Hall) was the opera house where Pinkerton guards were 
detained. This illustration appeared in Harper’s Weekly a few days 
after the event. 


While violence ensued in the streets of Homestead, the leaders of the AA 
met with Sheriff McCleary in hope of convincing Frick to negotiate and end 
the strike. Frick refused to meet, however, choosing instead to hold out for 
the possible intervention of the Pennsylvania state militia. The strikers 
eventually released the Pinkerton agents to Sherriff McCleary, who escorted 
them to Pittsburgh (where they were not charged with any crimes), but the 
workers showed no signs of allowing Frick to reopen the mill. 


Amalgamated Association leaders travelled to the state capital in Harrisburg 
to meet with Governor Robert Pattison and assure him that order had been 
restored in Homestead and that there was no need for militia involvement. 
Pattison was wary of sending the militia to an area that was so heavily 
influenced by the AA and feared a massacre would ensue. But he was also 
in the pocket of pro-Carnegie political machines that had ensured his 
election to the highest office in Pennsylvania. Thus, he ordered the militia 
to Homestead on July 7. The strikers attempted to meet the troops 
peacefully, but more than 4,000 guardsmen successfully pushed them back 
and allowed strikebreakers to enter the mill. 


The Homestead Strike collapsed after the arrival of the state guard. The 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) and its leader Samuel Gompers 
attempted to hold boycotts at Homestead recruiting stations across the 
country, but Frick was able to hire replacement workers regardless and 
reopen the mill by July 15. To protect the workers and the mill, the 
governor placed Homestead under martial law. In an odd twist of events in 
Frick’s favor, an anarchist named Alexander Berkman, who later edited a 
journal for political activist Emma Goldman, gained access to his office on 
July 23 and attempted an assassination. Frick survived, and public opinion 
turned against the strikers despite there being no connection between the 
assassin and the AA. With waning public support, the AFL refused to 
further intervene in the strike, and many of the workers of the AA went 
back to their jobs. The AA agreed to end the week-long strike and accept 
management’s terms. 


Frick and Carnegie Steel pursued compensation in court for property 
damage at the mill. Sixteen of the strike’s leaders were arrested for 
conspiracy, inciting riots, and murder; all were held for one night in prison 
and forced to post $100,000 bail to be released. Four AA members went to 
trial on the charges, but only one was convicted. 


Carnegie Steel effectively broke AA’s power in the steel industry. The AA 
continued to have small yet active memberships through World War II, but 
its influence would never return to what it was during the Gilded Age. The 
use of physical force and intimidation by workers and management affected 


public opinion of labor unions; many came to view strikes as unnecessary 
and violent acts. 
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Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain how Henry Clay Frick, Andrew Carnegie, Amalgamated 


Association of Iron and Steel Workers, and Governor Robert Pattison 
each contributed to the Homestead Steel Strike. 
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Problem: Explain how the Homestead Steel Strike was resolved. 
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Explain how the outcome of the Homestead Steel Strike changed 
relations between labor and management in the steel industry. 
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<i> Plessy v. Ferguson</i> (1896) 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how various factors contributed to continuity and change in 
the “New South” from 1877 to 1898 


Written by: Julie Silverbrook, iCivics 


It was not until after the U.S. Supreme Court’s now infamous decision in 
Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, upholding an 1890 railroad segregation statute 
in Louisiana and finding that separate accommodations for the races 
nevertheless could be equal, that segregation laws spread throughout the 
United States. After the decision, state legislatures enacted segregation 
statutes that extended to schools, churches, housing, jobs, hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, orphanages, prisons, virtually all forms of public 
transportation, and sports and recreation. It is commonly believed that racial 
segregation had been the status quo in the South since the time of slavery, 
but as W. E. B. Du Bois pointed out, a rigid segregation code could not 
exist under slavery because the races were in close proximity much of the 
time. Instead, it was a horrific invention of the later nineteenth century. 


Louisiana, and especially New Orleans with its Spanish and French 
background and sizable population of free blacks of wealth and stature, had 
permitted the most free intermingling between the races of any state in the 
South. It is not surprising, therefore, that when a bill requiring segregation 
on railroad cars was introduced into the Louisiana state legislature in 1890, 
there was vigorous opposition to it. However, the bill was passed. 


The black community members who had protested the legislation went on 
to form the Citizens Committee to Test the Constitutionality of the Separate 
Car Law and collected money to bring a test case. Albion W. Tourgée, an 
upstate New York lawyer who was one of the founders of the biracial 


Citizens Equal Rights League, supported this citizens’ group. Tourgée 
offered to direct the case without fee and was named lead counsel. James C. 
Walker, a white criminal lawyer in New Orleans, was brought on as local 
counsel in the case. 


In seeking a test case for the law, Tourgée insisted on a plaintiff who was 
“nearly white.” Homer Plessy, the chosen plaintiff, was “seven-eighths” 
white and presented as a white man, though in Louisiana, he was 
considered legally black. On June 7, 1892, Plessy boarded a passenger train 
with a first-class ticket to a destination within Louisiana. He sat in a 
railroad car reserved for whites and refused to move to the car reserved for 
“Negroes” when asked to do so. Plessy was arrested and imprisoned in 
county jail. He was tried in the criminal district court of New Orleans in 
November 1892 and convicted, over the objections of his attorney, who 
argued that the Louisiana statute violated the federal Constitution. Plessy’s 
lawyers appealed to the Supreme Court of Louisiana, arguing that the 
statute violated both the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. The 
Louisiana Supreme Court denied both claims, and Plessy’s team then 
appealed to the Supreme Court, which agreed to hear the case. 


The opposing sides presented oral argument starting April 13, 1896. The 
Supreme Court’s decision came on May 18, 1896, nearly four years after 
Plessy’s arrest. Justice Henry Billings Brown, writing for the Court, upheld 
the validity of the Louisiana statute, with only Justice John Marshall Harlan 
dissenting. 


The issue facing the Court in Plessy was whether a Louisiana statute 
providing for equal but separate railway accommodations for white and 
black passengers violated the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. The 
Court treated each constitutional question separately. 


The majority opinion dismissed Plessy’s claim that the Louisiana statute 
violated the Thirteenth Amendment, holding that the statute did not impose 
a badge of slavery on the plaintiff. The Court found that a “statute which 
implies merely a legal distinction between the white and colored races .. . 
has no tendency to destroy the legal equality of the two races, or reestablish 
a state of involuntary servitude.” 


On the Fourteenth Amendment question, the majority conceded that the 
object of the Amendment was to enforce “political” equality of the races 
“before the law.” But the Court then advanced two sweeping propositions. 
First, it said that the Fourteenth Amendment “could not have been intended 
to abolish distinctions based upon color, or to enforce social, as 
distinguished from political, equality, or a commingling of the two races 
upon terms unsatisfactory to either.” Second, the Court argued that laws 
requiring segregation of the two races did not necessarily imply inferiority 
of either. 


By 


Expanding on the latter point, Justice Brown found “the underlying fallacy’ 
of the plaintiff’s argument consisted “in the assumption that the enforced 
separation of the two races stamps the colored race with a badge of 
inferiority. If this be so, it is not by reason of anything found in the act, but 
solely because the colored race chooses to put that construction upon it.” 


The Court also found that although the Fourteenth Amendment granted 
civil and political equality, it did not secure “social equality.” ‘The Court 
held that the Louisiana law was a reasonable regulation and that it was 
within the discretion of the state legislature to “preserv[e] . . . the public 
peace and good order.” He went on, 


Gauged by this standard, we cannot say that a law which 
authorizes or even requires the separation of the two races in 
public conveyances is unreasonable, or more obnoxious to the 
Fourteenth Amendment than the acts of Congress requiring 
separate schools for colored children in the District of Columbia, 
the constitutionality of which does not seem to have been 
questioned, or the corresponding acts of state legislatures. 


The Court then turned the question of due process. This was the reason 
Tourgée had selected a “nearly white” plaintiff for his test case. His brief 
argued that the reputation of being white was a property of great pecuniary 
value, “the master-key that unlocks the golden door of opportunity.” From 
this premise, Tourgée argued that the Louisiana statute authorizing the 


railroad officials “to assign a person to a car set aside for a particular race” 
deprived the passenger of his property without due process of law. The 
Court responded to this argument by finding that “we are unable to see how 
this statute deprives [Plessy] of, or in any way affects his right to, such 
property. If he be a white man and assigned to a colored coach, he may have 
his action for damages against the company for being deprived of his so- 
called property. Upon the other hand, if he be a colored man and be so 
assigned, he has been deprived of no property, since he is not lawfully 
entitled to the reputation of being a white man.” 


In his dissent Justice Harlan ({link]) pointed out the results of the Court’s 
decision: 


What can more certainly arouse race hate, what can more 
certainly create and perpetuate a feeling of distrust between these 
races, than state enactments which in fact proceed on the ground 
that colored citizens are so inferior and degraded that they cannot 
be allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by white citizens? 


Harlan believed the Louisiana statute was “inconsistent not only with that 
equality of rights which pertains to citizenship, National and States, but 
with the personal liberty enjoyed by everyone within the United States.” 


Supreme Court 


Justice John M. 
Harlan was the 
lone dissenter in 
the 1896 Plessy v. 
Ferguson case. 


Harlan also reiterated his belief that the Thirteenth Amendment “not only 
struck down the institution of slavery as previously existed in the United 
States, but it prevents the imposition of any burdens or disabilities that 
constitute badges of slavery or servitude. It decreed universal civil freedom 
in this country.” He went on to famously write: 


The white race deems itself to be the dominant race in this 
country. And so it is, in prestige, in achievements, in education, 
in wealth, and in power. So, I doubt not, it will continue to be for 
all time, if it remains true to its great heritage, and holds fast to 
the principles of constitutional liberty. But in view of the 
constitution, in the eye of the law, there is in this country no 
superior, dominant, ruling class of citizens. There is no caste 
here. Our constitution is color-blind, and neither knows nor 
tolerates classes among citizens. In respect of civil rights, all 
citizens are equal before the law. 


In response to the majority’s dismissal of the Fourteenth Amendment 
argument, Harlan argued the statute was clearly aimed at discriminating 
only against blacks. For Harlan, the black citizens in New Orleans who 
protested the Louisiana statute had no doubt about its intents and 
consequences. This was why the legislation was so fiercely protested in the 
first place. Harlan wrote: 


The destinies of the two races in this country are indissolubly 
linked together, and the interests of both require that the common 


government of all shall not permit the seeds of race hate to be 
planted under the sanction of law. . . .State enactments regulating 
the enjoyment of civil rights upon the basis of race, and 
cunningly devised to defeat legitimate results of the war under 
the pretense of recognizing equality of rights, can have no other 
result than to render permanent peace impossible and to keep 
alive a conflict of races the continuance of which must do harm 
to all concerned. 


The racial aggressions Justice Harlan foresaw followed the Court’s decision 
in 1896. Segregation laws separated the races in trains, theaters, restrooms, 
water fountains, and most public spaces. The enactment of laws and 
ordinances requiring racial segregation continued through the 1920s and 
1930s and remained in effect until the civil rights movement of the 1950s 
and 1960s—specifically, until the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. 
Board of Education in 1954, which held that segregated schools were 
inherently unequal and violated the Fourteenth Amendment’s equal 
protection clause. The 1964 Civil Rights Act banned separate but equal 
public facilities. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the argument made in the majority opinion of the Plessy v. 


Ferguson Supreme Court decision with that established in the 
dissenting opinion. 
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The Chinese Exclusion Act 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how cultural and economic factors affected migration patterns 
over time 


Written by: Stephanie Hinnershitz, Cleveland State University 


In 1874, a group of Chinese community leaders from San Francisco wrote a 
letter to the city government that said, in part: 


“We wish now also to ask the American people to remember that 
the Chinese in this country have been for the most part peaceable 
and industrious. As a people we have the reputation, even here 
and now, of paying faithfully our rents, our taxes and our debts. 
In view of all these facts we are constrained to ask why this bitter 
hostility against the few thousands of Chinese in America! Why 
these severe and barbarous enactments, discriminating against us, 
in favor of other nationalities.” 


Lai Yong and his fellow authors penned this petition in response to the 
politicians, labor unions, and other Americans—primarily on the West 
Coast—who were advocating excluding virtually all Chinese from gam 
saan (or “gold mountain,” as the United States was often referred to by the 
Chinese). Negative stereotypes of Chinese immigrants as diseased heathens 
and perverts combined with fears among labor unions and other West Coast 
residents that Chinese manual laborers represented unfair competition for 
jobs. The result was a growing anti-Chinese movement that rapidly gained 
social and political ground during the years after the Civil War. But other 
Americans, including Republicans, big business, and the famed abolitionist 


Frederick Douglass, pushed back against what they identified as the 
paranoia and racism of those on the West Coast. The debate over Chinese 
migration resulted in the passage in 1882 of the Chinese Exclusion Act, one 
of the first federal policies to restrict immigration, and this decision helped 
shape the course of American immigration policy in the early twentieth 
century. 


The authors of the San Francisco petition were correct in believing that 
many initially valued the labor of Chinese migrants. After the Taiping 
Rebellion in China during the 1850s and 1860s, Chinese men from the 
Guandong Province arrived in the United States to work in mines in the 
mountainous regions of California and the Rockies or to dynamite 
mountains and build the Transcontinental Railroad linking various regions 
of the West and spanning the United States ([link]). After the Civil War, 
southern planters even turned to recruiting Chinese from the West Coast to 
work in agriculture as a means to replace the labor once demanded from 
slaves. Although the use of Chinese migrants to grow cotton and sugar cane 
in Mississippi and Louisiana was short-lived, southerners offered limited 
praise of Chinese workers, referring to them as a “mighty reservoir of 
labor.” The Burlingame Treaty of 1868 provided protections for Chinese 
migrants in exchange for American trading rights in China, and after its 
signing, the number of Chinese immigrants in the United States increased to 
approximately 12,000 by 1870. 


Building the railroads was dangerous and backbreaking work. On the 
western railroad line, Chinese migrants, along with other nonwhite 
workers, were often given the most difficult and dangerous jobs This 
illustration appeared in Harper’s Weekly in 1867. 


As more Chinese arrived between the 1860s and 1880s, however, many 
Americans—particularly along the West Coast—moved from guarded 


tolerance to outward hostility. Many of the migrants were men who sent 
money home to wives, fiancées, or families and settled in relatively isolated 
communities throughout the West. These “Chinatowns” could be found in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and other areas in the Rockies and 
were often self-sufficient, with restaurants, loan companies, and laundries 
run by and catering to the resident bachelors. Americans living nearby often 
interpreted the self-sufficiency of Chinatowns as self-imposed isolation and 
unwillingness to adapt to American culture and norms, ignoring the fact 
that, in many cases, Chinatowns were a result of de facto and de jure 
segregation. Racist caricatures of Chinese men as violent, opium-addicted 
predators of innocent white women also filled popular magazines and 
played out in political cartoons. 


At the same time, unions, such as the Knights of Labor, and Democratic 
congressional representatives from California highlighted the economic 
threats they saw in Chinese migrants. White members of the working class 
along the West Coast feared Chinese immigrants would undercut 
competition by working for low pay and doing any job no matter how 
dangerous or degrading. Dennis Kearney was the leader of the California 
Workingmen’s Party (a white male labor union) who characterized the 
Chinese as a “race of cheap working slaves” and proclaimed, “California 
must be all American or all Chinese. We are resolved that it shall be 
American and are prepared to make it so.” Kearney’s “The Chinese Must 
Go!” became a rallying cry in the West. 


Attacks against the Chinese often moved beyond pen and paper and into the 
physical realm when neighboring residents attacked Chinatowns. 
Unsubstantiated fear of a Chinese gang war after the shooting of a white 
police officer in Los Angeles’s Chinatown in 1871 prompted a violent 
charge by white and Latino men, which resulted in the lynching of 18 
Chinese men ((link]). Although some West Coast residents condemned the 
attacks, others justified them as an appropriate response to an unwanted and 
“parasitic” group of immigrants. In the 1870s and 1880s, other violent anti- 
Chinese riots broke out in other cities, such as Denver. 
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This image depicts a chaotic anti-Chinese riot in Denver, Colorado, on 
October 31, 1880, that resulted in the death of a Chinese man and the 
destruction of Denver’s Chinatown. 


Violent vigilantes and those concerned about the cultural and economic 
consequences of Chinese immigration soon found a political voice in the 
call for Chinese exclusion. Senator John Franklin Miller of California 
argued that Chinese civilization was radically different from that of 
Americans and, therefore, immigrants could not assimilate into American 
society. Speaking on the floor of Congress, he asked, “If we continue to 
permit the introduction of this strange people, with their peculiar 
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civilization, until they form a considerable part of our population, what is to 
be the effect upon the American people and Anglo-Saxon civilization?” 


San Francisco lawyer H. N. Clement spoke before a California State Senate 
Committee in 1876 and echoed Miller when he proclaimed, “A nation has a 
right to do everything that can secure it from threatening danger and to keep 
at a distance whatever is capable of causing it ruin.” In this case the threat 
was “the half-civilized subject from Asia,” and the “everything” meant 
imposing harsh restrictions on Chinese migration to the United States. 
California legislators had already passed state taxes that targeted the 
Chinese. Meanwhile, Republican California representative Horace Page 
successfully proposed the Page Act, which Congress passed in 1875, 
allowing the United States to prohibit any “undesirable” immigrant coming 
from Asia who might be a “coolie” (an indentured servant) or a prostitute. 
But neither of these measures proposed virtually ending Chinese migration 
to the United States. 


Not all were as quick to endorse Chinese exclusion as those from 
California. In 1867, Frederick Douglass delivered a lecture in Boston in 
which he urged his audience to reconsider any hatred toward the Chinese. 
In Douglass’s view, hardworking Chinese Americans contributed not only 
to the industrial power of the United States but also to the diversity of the 
country. The United States was a “composite” nation made up of different 
groups of people, he said, and “we should welcome to our ample continent 
all nations, ...tongues and peoples; and as fast as they learn our language 
and comprehend the duties of citizenship, we should incorporate them into 
the American body politic. The outspread wings of the American eagle are 
broad enough to shelter all who are likely to come.” 


Far from being isolated harbingers of an attack on American civilization, 
Douglass argued, the Chinese were no different from the Germans in that 
they adapted to American life without sacrificing their native culture. 
Republican Senator Blanche Bruce from Mississippi also opposed 
restricting Chinese migration, because it was not so long ago that he and 
other African Americans “were considered essentially disqualified from 
enjoying the privileges and immunities of American citizenship.” Although 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, who governed during much of the push for 


Chinese exclusion, also agreed that the Chinese should not be prohibited 
from entering the United States, he approached the issue from a diplomatic 
angle, as did many East Coast merchants who relied on trade with China. In 
1879, Hayes vetoed an act that would make it illegal for a ship with more 
than 15 Chinese people to enter the United States, and he later sent officials 
to China to renegotiate the Burlingame Treaty. This 1868 treaty had given 
American merchants access to Chinese ports and opened the United States 
to Chinese immigration. 


Despite objections, the push for exclusion from the West Coast gained 
bipartisan support from Congress by 1881 as economic and cultural 
concerns about the Chinese increased. The renegotiation of the Burlingame 
Treaty produced the Angell Treaty of 1880, which allowed the United 
States to regulate Chinese immigration, clearing the way for the exclusion 
bill. In May 1882, President Chester A. Arthur signed the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, which prohibited Chinese manual laborers from entering the 
United States (violations led to fines and deportation), prevented Chinese 
immigrants from obtaining U.S. citizenship, and required those Chinese 
lawfully in the United States to carry paperwork attesting to their legal 
residency ((link]). 
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Political cartoon of 1886 called “Uncle Sam kicks out the Chinaman.” 


Students, government officials, merchants, and religious leaders from China 
were still allowed to enter the United States temporarily, and undocumented 
Chinese migrants found their way to the United States, but the Exclusion 
Act created the first large-scale immigration policy requiring a growing 
bureaucracy to police the comings and goings of a racial group. Renewed in 
1892 and again in 1902, the Act set a precedent for future restrictions on 


immigrants coming to the United States. It was finally repealed by 
Congress during World War II. 


Millions of European immigrants came to American shores from 1880 to 
1920. As their numbers increased, additional calls were made for 
immigration restrictions in the early twentieth century. This movement 
achieved success during World War I, when Congress passed a law 
requiring a literacy test of all immigrants. By 1924, Congress had passed 
the Immigration Act, which set quotas severely curtailing European 
immigration and banning all immigration from Asia. The law stood for 
decades until it was revised in 1952 and 1965, expanding immigration 
again. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impulses that prompted the Chinese Exclusion Act and the 
arguments made against the law? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Frederick Douglass opposed Chinese Exclusion. 
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Were the Titans of the Gilded Age “Robber Barons” or “Entrepreneurial 
Industrialists”? 


Written by: (Claim A) Mark Summers, University of Kentucky; 
(Claim B) John Steele Gordon, Independent Historian 


Issue on the Table 


Were the industrial titans of the Gilded Age “robber barons” seeking profit 
at the expense of their workforce, or were they simply entrepreneurial 
industrialists whose rapidly growing industries provided thousands of well- 
paying jobs to less-skilled workers? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Big tasks require big enterprises. No mom-and-pop store could build a 
transcontinental railroad, not when a single mile of track cost more than 
most small firms were worth; the complicated finances of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad required more than 100 separate sets of accounts and myriad 
specialized departments to manage them. Able to invest in expensive 
machinery, a single company could turn out cigarettes faster than an army 
of craftspeople and for a fraction of the cost. By 1900, America ate better, 
dressed more cheaply, and got to places faster, all because of mammoth 


firms—the wheat of Minnesota’s Red River Valley turned into bread on 
tables in Mississippi and Maine. Who could doubt that bigness in business 
was better? 


Plenty of Americans did, and rightly. With bigness came power—more than 
responsibility. Competition bred innovation and invention, but monopoly 
stifled it, turning creative entrepreneurs into maintainers of an extremely 
comfortable, prosperous status quo. Woe to the small oil refiner when 
Standard Oil wanted control of its territory! Invitations to sell out might be 
followed by intimidation, selling at unprofitable discounts to drive away 
competitors, and, occasionally, sabotage. Carnegie Steel had the muscle to 
break employees’ unions, drive their wages to a bare minimum, and hire 
private armies to protect their factories. When jute bagging could be sold 
profitably at five cents a square yard, the “Jute Trust” had such a control 
over supply that it could raise the price to twice as much. If the meatpackers 
dumped their waste into Lake Michigan, what public officer was about to 
fight with so large an employer of Chicagoans? Certainly not the “grey 
wolves,” as the bribe-welcoming aldermen were known. Injured workers 
could get a lawyer; their employers, all too often, could get a judge and by 
manipulating doctrines of “freedom of contract,” “assumption of risk,” and 
the “fellow-servant rule,” make sure that whoever had to pay compensation 
for the hurt done, it would not be the company. Monopoly power let the 
“ice trust” sweat New Yorkers through exorbitant charges, but there was 
nothing it could have told California farmers about extortion. They knew it 
well enough from their dealings with the “Octopus,” the railroad combine 
that, free from competition, charged what it pleased and shipped perishables 
whenever it happened to get around to it. Not for nothing did editor 
Ambrose Bierce refer to Collis Huntington, one its chiefs, as one of the 
surviving 36 of the Forty Thieves. 


Big businesses had the money to lobby themselves special deals in 
legislation: a high tariff duty on steel imports or even on tin plate that no 
domestic firm made but might someday. Or the firms might win a right to 
issue scrip instead of real cash to its employees, an artificial currency that 
could be used only at the company-run stores where the markup might be 
60 percent higher than elsewhere. Standard Oil, as one reformer 
complained, had done everything to Pennsylvania lawmakers except refine 


them. So much wealth helped turn the U.S. Senate into a millionaire’s club. 
The Central Pacific usually owned one California senator, the way the 
Comstock Lode did both of Nevada’s. In Montana, Anaconda Copper had a 
virtual veto over any state or national official. The Union Pacific Railroad’s 
“oil room” lubricated Nebraska’s legislators into a good will almost as 
effectively as the big insurance companies did those in Albany. 


Defenders of bigness pointed out the benefits and insisted the real problem 
lay in the large firms’ misuse of their power, not their size. Regulation 
could keep the advantages of big business while removing the abuses, so 
Theodore Roosevelt thought. Given the choice between breakup and a 
benevolent oversight, big businesses agreed with Roosevelt—enough to 
contribute lavishly to his presidential campaign. Woodrow Wilson knew 
better. Once the government regulated monopoly, he told an audience, “then 
monopoly will have to see to it that it regulates the government.” It was 
their very size that put abuses of national scope within the trusts’ power and 
that put them beyond the reach of even the highest-ranking government cop 
on the beat. 


Claim B 


The term “robber baron” refers to the entrepreneurs who built this 
country’s industrial base, transportation infrastructure, and financial 
markets in the post—Civil War era. The term, supposedly, comes from the 
medieval nobility who lived along the Rhine River and charged tolls on 
passing boats. Those robber barons, of course, were exactly that, robbers. 
They created no wealth. Instead they extracted it from passers-by under 
threat of violence. It was what today we would call a protection racket. 


Is the term a fair one when applied to the likes of Andrew Carnegie, J. P. 
Morgan, and John D. Rockefeller? The answer is an unequivocal no. For 
one thing, unlike their medieval namesakes, the robber barons created 
enormous amounts of wealth. And, because one of the iron laws of 
economics is that you can’t take it with you, much of that wealth is seen 
today in a vast array of charitable and educational institutions such as 
libraries, museums, colleges, and hospitals. So they certainly enriched both 


themselves and the nation as a whole, making the United States the world’s 
greatest industrial power. 


But how did they treat their customers and their workers? Generally, they 
made the lives of their customers better and richer, often greatly so, by 
bringing about lower prices for various important commodities. For 
instance, in the last three decades of the nineteenth century, the price of 
kerosene, then the main product of Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company, 
declined by two-thirds, as economies of scale allowed greater profits at 
lower prices. So did the price of steel in the same time, thanks to Andrew 
Carnegie’s emphasis on efficiency. It was Henry Ford who brought the price 
of an automobile down to the point where it could be afforded by the 
common man. 


And although they naturally wanted to maximize their profits by paying low 
wages, they also provided jobs for the millions of people moving off farms 
as farming became more mechanized (and food prices lower). 


To put the robber barons in proper perspective, it is important to understand 
that industrial capitalism was something very new at that time. The rules 
needed to make it work for all members of the economic community had 
not yet been written. They came to be written in three ways. 


Sometimes the robber barons forced reform on other robber barons. 
Managers of companies wanted the corporate books to make them look 
good. Investors and banks wanted honest books that could be compared 
with competing firms. Wall Street bankers such as J. P. Morgan and the 
New York Stock Exchange began requiring that books be kept according to 
what today we call “generally accepted accounting principles” and that 
those books be audited by independent accountants. In other words, Wall 
Street robber barons forced industrial robber barons to mend their 
bookkeeping ways. 


Sometimes it was the robber barons who forced government to update laws 
and regulations. Most state incorporation laws, passed in the early 
nineteenth century, did not allow corporations to own the stock of other 
corporations or even to hold property located out of state. But as an 
integrated, continent-wide economy arose, in large part thanks to the robber 


barons, these out-of-date laws impeded efficient operations of the new 
nation-spanning corporations. In 1889, New Jersey, under pressure from 
Standard Oil, reformed its incorporation laws to take the modern economy 
into account, and the other states were then forced to bring their laws into 
conformity with the new economy. 


And sometimes, of course, government forced reform on the robber barons. 
Predatory pricing by railroads brought about the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887, the country’s first federal regulatory body. 


As businesses grew, they often merged with competitors. But as the number 
of companies within an industry declined, so did competition. With 90 
percent of the oil market, Standard Oil could dictate prices and force 
competitors to sell out to it, at a price determined by Standard Oil. 
Monopolies are always economically evil, though, because they feel no 
pressure to innovate. Around the turn of the century, the Congress regulated 
monopolies to preserve competition in the marketplace. The Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890 and the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1914 forbade 
“combinations in restraint of trade,” and other anticompetitive practices. 


So the robber barons, far from being robbers, were the prime creators of the 
modern economy and helped mightily to propel the country to a position of 
global economic supremacy and to make the average American, and the 
country as a whole, far richer. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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Functions. New York: Pearson, 1997. 


White, Richard. Railroaded: The Transcontinentals and the Making of 
Modern America. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2012. 


White, Richard. The Republic for Which It Stands: The United States during 
Reconstruction and the Gilded Age, 1865-1896. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 2017. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Brands, H.W. American Colossus: The Triumph of Capitalism, 1865-1900. 
New York: Anchor, 2011. 


Chandler, Alfred D. Jr. The Visible Hand: The Managerial Revolution in 
American Business. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1977. 


Folsom, Burton W. The Myth of the Robber Barons. Reston, VA: Young 
America’s Foundation, 1991. 


Gordon, John Steele. An Empire of Wealth: The Epic History of American 
Economic Power. New York: Harper, 2004. 


Livesay, Harold C. Andrew Carnegie and the Rise of Big Business. New 
York: Pearson, 2006. 


Porter, Glenn. The Rise of Big Business, 1860-1920. New York: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2005. 


Were Urban Bosses Essential Service Providers or Corrupt Politicians? 


Written by: (Claim A) Stephanie Hinnershitz, Cleveland State 
University; (Claim B) Mark Summers, University of Kentucky 


Issue on the Table 


Were urban bosses corrupt politicians who manipulated the political system 
for their own control and gain, or were they providing essential services for 
immigrants and enabling the growth of cities despite corrupt means? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


“So, you see, these fool critics don’t know what they’re talking about when 
they criticize Tammany Hall, the most perfect political machine on earth,” 
explained George Washington Plunkitt, the son of Irish immigrants who 
grew up in squalor in New York City’s Five Points neighborhood and later 
became a prominent figure in Tammany Hall, the most well-known urban 
political circle in American history. William “Boss” Tweed was the 
powerful leader of Tammany, the machine that eventually became 
synonymous with the Democratic Party of New York City. Bosses like 
Tweed worked their way up to the top of well-run political circles by 
securing political positions through patronage and the spoils system. By 


delivering on promises of socioeconomic and political improvement in 
exchange for votes, bosses built urban empires with supporters in various 
city (and, at times, state-level) positions working continuously to ensure a 
voter base. In return, voters afforded the bosses power to secure their own 
political and, in many cases, financial gains. Bosses typically had no 
qualms with engaging in questionable and often downright corrupt money- 
for-politics schemes, securing political positions to guarantee financial 
benefits to their supporters in the form of contracts for public building 
projects or favorable city tax and regulation codes. Plunkitt responded to 
the charge of corruption from many of the growing army of muckraking 
journalists; however, it is the characterization of the bosses as criminals 
who preyed on the many immigrants in cities in return for votes—“buying” 
political support from those who were most economically, politically, and 
socially vulnerable and in the process tainting America’s democratic 
process—that encourages historians to describe them as vultures of the 
Gilded Age. Urban bosses bribed and exploited immigrants for political 
gain and tossed them to the side when they were no longer needed. But this 
simplistic view of men like Boss Tweed ignores the social services that 
urban bosses provided to the downtrodden in the complex and often 
labyrinthine environment of America’s Gilded Age cities. 


Urban bosses assisted immigrants in ways beyond simply providing food, 
jobs, and shelter in exchange for votes. Assistance for immigrants was more 
rooted in providing ways for immigrants to function in the cities rather than 
just providing them with material goods. Gilded Age cities were dangerous, 
unscrupulous, and exclusionary spaces for newly arriving immigrants. 
Neighborhoods such as Five Points were often cut off from basic services 
and resources provided to the wealthier inhabitants of the more upper- and 
middle-class sections of New York, leaving immigrants stranded and 
isolated. Long before the bosses gained power, politics in cities was 
ironclad and run and operated by elites, a pattern that became more 
engrained as industrial capitalists and millionaires gained influence in the 
political system by the late nineteenth century. Furthermore, with little legal 
assistance and lacking a clear path to naturalization, many immigrants 
remained voiceless and powerless to change the environment they lived in 
and the dangers they faced daily. 


Enter the urban bosses who allowed immigrants to gain a foothold in 
American society through increased political participation (albeit a 
monetary and perverted form of political participation). Tweed’s influential 
political “ring” included various judges in New York’s municipal courts, 
and before the election of 1868, Tweed used these connections to turn the 
courts into “naturalization mills” to produce approximately 1,000 new 
American citizens per day—providing him with a new voter base. Many 
historians simply focus on Tweed’s practice of “buying” votes or having 
immigrants commit voter fraud to explain his rise to power, but more 
commonly, he assisted immigrants with the naturalization process and 
ensured the victory of his machine in a way that also provided immigrants 
with long-term benefits. Once naturalized, immigrants were now on a path 
to obtain jobs in city government as the Irish did in droves during the late 
nineteenth century. In return, these immigrants-turned-citizens were 
required to drum up continuous support for the political machine. 
Nonetheless, bosses provided immigrants with an opportunity for 
socioeconomic advancement, a pattern that created. as Plunkitt noted. 
political machines in various cities across the United States that lasted long 
into the twentieth century. 


Claim B 


“For good service,” a city boss allegedly protested, “what’s a little 5 percent 
taken on the side?” Constituent service was the chief defense machine 
politics gave for the payoffs it gave to its grafters and crooks: the so-called 
paint-eaters, so greedy they supposedly gobbled the very paint off the walls 
of the offices they were given; the paper pushers who kicked back “rice 
pudding,” part of their salary to the man at the top; the city councilmen 
whose inside information let them take advantage of the city by contracting 
to build its roads and sewers at inflated prices; the lawmakers who fattened 
their bank accounts every time they handed out streetcar line franchises. 
Who were the voters to complain if Richard Croker, Tammany Hall’s chief, 
worked for his pocket, the same as they? In return, the machine boasted that 
it acted as the fair broker between all the conflicting interests of the city. It 
fixed broken street lamps, it expanded sewer lines and paving, and gave 
every inhabitant a chance to find not just a cold, impersonal bureaucratic 
justice but help. 


It sounded so convincing—ballyhoo usually does. Reformers answered that 
city dwellers should expect good service without the payoff—the cash in 
the patrolman’s hand to keep a saloon open on Sundays or keep a grocery 
store from being harassed for every supposed regulatory infraction, the 
entry fee for appointment to a civil service job. Thriving on patronage, 
protection, and privilege giving, the bosses handed out monopoly rights to 
transit companies that charged workers as much as 20 percent of their daily 
wage to get to and from work. They squeezed money out of prostitutes and 
gamblers to let them keep breaking the law. They turned the police and fire 
departments into political armies. Any crook or con artist could depend on 
machine-appointed judges to dismiss all charges, if he was politically well 
connected. 


When Detroit’s sewer system crumbled because the preferred contractors 
put too much sand in the concrete, when the city’s schools starved for lack 
of cash, when more than 100 New York women died in the Triangle 
Shirtwaist fire because even the most rudimentary safety conditions had not 
been met and those laws on the books went unenforced, was that good 
service? Was it good service, seeing to it that Jersey City had more than 
10,000 more registered voters than the total number of eligible adults, or 
when “Boss” Tweed could confess it was not the voters who made the 
results in an election, but the counters of votes? In the very neighborhoods 
that gave Tammany Hall’s machine its heaviest majorities, the garbage piled 
up so high in some streets that it blocked doorways. Cholera throve in urban 
drinking water, and tuberculosis found a home in every apartment building 
of the slums—this when health inspectors, chosen for their political 
connections, confessed that although they were not sure what the word 
“hygiene” meant, they were pretty sure the city had a sufficient supply on 
hand. Importers learned that if they wanted their food shipped into New 
York before it rotted, generous bribes to machine bureaucrats were needed. 
The Christmas banquets that “Big Tim” Sullivan threw for every needy 
person on New York’s Lower East Side got headlines, but what about the 
consumers robbed by the special interests whose privileges the Sullivans 
endowed on them? That scuttle of coal a tenement-dweller got at 
Christmastime from the local ward heeler was chicken feed, paid for in 
crime-infested streets and squalid living conditions. 


A successful “machine” operator had an open hand and a hearty smile for 
anyone, regardless of race or gender. And well he might smile! Politics paid 
enough to buy them suburban estates or race horses and ushered them into 
the most genteel society. And why not? The biggest beneficiaries of 
bossism, often as not, were the biggest bankrolls. It was they who got the 
lucrative privileges, the inexplicably low property-tax assessments, the 
building permits, and zoning exemptions. They, as much as local boss 
George Washington Plunkitt, could have said, “I seen my opportunities, and 
I took ’em.” Only, as usually happened with boss-run cities, it was the 
common people who were taken. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Riordan, William L. Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. New York: Dutton, 1963. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Nast, Thomas. Thomas Nast Cartoons on Boss Tweed. Bill of Rights 
Institute. https://resources. billofrightsinstitute.org/heroes-and-villains/boss- 
tweed-avarice/ 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Anbinder, Tyler. Five Points: The 19th Century New York City 
Neighborhood that Invented Tap Dance, Stole Elections, and became the 
World’s Most Notorious Slum. New York: Free Press, 2010. 


Calhoun, Charles W. The Gilded Age: Perspectives on the Origins of 
Modern America. Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2006. 


Stave, Bruce M., John M. Allswang, Terrence J. McDonald, and Jon C. 
Teaford. “A Reassessment of the Urban Political Boss: An Exchange of 
Views.” The History Teacher 21, no. 3 (1988):293-312. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Summers, Mark Wahlgren. The Era of Good Stealings. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. 


Summers, Mark Wahlgren. The Gilded Age: Or the Hazard of New 
Functions. New York: Pearson, 1997. 


White, Richard. The Republic for Which It Stands: The United States during 
Reconstruction and the Gilded Age, 1865-1896. Oxford, UK: Oxford 
University Press, 2017. 


Was Frederick Jackson Turner’s Frontier Thesis Myth or Reality? 


Written by: (Claim A) Andrew Fisher, William & Mary; (Claim B) 
Bradley J. Birzer, Hillsdale College 


Issue on the Table 


Was Turner’s thesis a myth about the individualism of the American 
character and the influence of the West or was it essentially correct in 
explaining how the West and the advancing frontier contributed to the 
shaping of individualism in the American character? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Every nation has a creation myth, a simple yet satisfying story that inspires 
pride in its people. The United States is no exception, but our creation myth 
is all about exceptionalism. In his famous essay, “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” Frederick Jackson Turner claimed that the 
process of westward expansion had transformed our European ancestors 
into a new breed of people endowed with distinctively American values and 
virtues. In particular, the frontier experience had supposedly fostered 
democracy and individualism, underpinned by the abundance of “free land” 
out West. “So long as free land exists,” Turner wrote, “the opportunity for a 


competency exists, and economic power secures political power.” It was a 
compelling articulation of the old Jeffersonian Dream. Like Jefferson’s 
vision, however, Turner’s thesis excluded much of the nation’s population 
and ignored certain historical realities concerning American society. 


Very much a man of his times, Turner filtered his interpretation of history 
through the lens of racial nationalism. The people who counted in his thesis, 
literally and figuratively, were those with European ancestry—and 
especially those of Anglo-Saxon origins. His definition of the frontier, 
following that of the U.S. Census, was wherever population density fell 
below two people per square mile. That effectively meant “where white 
people were scarce,” in the words of historian Richard White; or, as Patricia 
Limerick puts it, “where white people got scared because they were scarce.” 
American Indians only mattered to Turner as symbols of the “savagery” 
that white pioneers had to beat back along the advancing frontier line. Most 
of the “free land” they acquired in the process came from the continent’s 
vast indigenous estate, which, by 1890, had been reduced to scattered 
reservations rapidly being eroded by the Dawes Act. Likewise, Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest saw their land base and economic status 
whittled away after the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that nominally made 
them citizens of the United States. Chinese immigrants, defined as 
perpetual aliens under federal law, could not obtain free land through the 
Homestead Act. For all these groups, Euro-American expansion and 
opportunity meant the contraction or denial of their own ability to achieve 
individual advancement and communal stability. 


Turner also exaggerated the degree of social mobility open to white 
contemporaries, not to mention their level of commitment to an ideology of 
rugged individualism. Although plenty of Euro-Americans used the 
homestead laws to get their piece of free land, they often struggled to make 
that land pay and to keep it in the family. During the late nineteenth century, 
the commoditization and industrialization of American agriculture caught 
southern and western farmers in a crushing cost-price squeeze that left 
many wrecked by debt. To combat this situation, they turned to cooperative 
associations such as the Grange and the National Farmers’ Alliance, which 
blossomed into the Populist Party at the very moment Turner was writing 
about the frontier as the engine of American democracy. Perhaps it was, but 


not in the sense he understood. Populists railed against the excess of 
individualism that bred corruption and inequality in Gilded Age America. 
Even cowboys, a pillar of the frontier myth, occasionally tried to organize 
unions to improve their wages and working conditions. Those seeking a 
small stake of their own—what Turner called a “competency”— in the form 
of their own land or herds sometimes ran afoul of concentrated capital, as 
during the Johnson County War of 1892. The big cattlemen of the Wyoming 
Stockgrowers Association had no intention of sharing the range with pesky 
sodbusters and former cowboys they accused of rustling. Their brand of 
individualism had no place for small producers who might become 
competitors. 


Tumer took such troubles as a sign that his prediction had come true. With 
the closing of the frontier, he said, the United States would begin to see 
greater class conflict in the form of strikes and radical politics. There was 
lots of free land left in 1890, though; in fact, approximately 1 million 
people filed homestead claims between 1901 and 1913, compared with 1.4 
million between 1862 and 1900. That did not prevent the country from 
experiencing serious clashes between organized labor and the corporations 
that had come to dominate many industries. Out west, socialistic unions 
such as the Western Federation of Miners and the Industrial Workers of the 
World challenged not only the control that companies had over their 
employees but also their influence in the press and politics. For them, 
Turmer’s dictum that “economic power secures political power” would have 
held a more sinister meaning. It was the rise of the moder corporation, not 
the supposed fading of the frontier, that narrowed the meanings of 
individualism and opportunity as Americans had previously understood 
them. 


Claim B 


Young historian Frederick Jackson Turner presented his academic paper, 
“The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago on July 12, 1893. He was the final 
presenter of that hot and humid day, but his essay ranks among the most 
influential arguments ever made regarding American history. 


Tumer was trained at the University of Wisconsin (his home state) and 
Johns Hopkins University, then the center of Germanic-type graduate 
studies—that is, it was scientific and objectivist rather than idealist or 
liberal. Turner rebelled against that purely scientific approach, but not by 
much. In 1890, the U.S. Census revealed that the frontier (defined as fewer 
than two people per square mile) was closed. There was no longer an 
unbroken frontier line in the United States, although frontier conditions 
lasted in certain parts of the American West until 1920. Turner lamented 
this, believing the most important phase of American history was over. 


No one publicly commented on the essay at the time, but the American 
Historical Association reprinted it in its annual report the following year, 
and within a decade, it became known as the “Turner Thesis.” 


What is most prominent in the Turner Thesis is the proposition that the 
United States is unique in its heritage; it is not a European clone, but a vital 
mixture of European and American Indian. Or, as he put it, the American 
character emerged through an intermixing of “savagery and civilization.” 
Tumer attributed the American character to the expansion to the West, 
where, he said, American settlers set up farms to tame the frontier. “The 
existence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, and the advance 
of American settlement westward, explain American development.” As 
people moved west in a “perennial rebirth,” they extended the American 
frontier, the boundary “between savagery and civilization.” 


The frontier shaped the American character because the settlers who went 
there had to conquer a land difficult for farming and devoid of any of the 
comforts of life in urban parts of the East: “The frontier is the line of most 
rapid and effective Americanization. The wilderness masters the colonist. It 
finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes of travel, and 
thought. It takes him from the railroad car and puts him in the birch canoe. 
It strips off the garments of civilization and arrays him in the hunting shirt 
and the moccasin. It puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois 
and runs an Indian palisade around him. Before long he has gone to 
planting Indian corn and plowing with a sharp stick; he shouts the war cry 
and takes the scalp in orthodox Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the 
environment is at first too strong for the man. He must accept the conditions 


which it furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into the Indian clearings 
and follows the Indian trails.” 


Politically and socially, according to Turner, the American character— 
including traits that prioritized equality, individualism, and democracy— 
was shaped by moving west and settling the frontier. “The tendency,” 
Turner wrote, “is anti-social. [The frontier] produces antipathy to control, 
and particularly to any direct control.” Those hardy pioneers on the frontier 
spread the ideas and practice of democracy as well as modern civilization. 
By conquering the wilderness, Turner stressed, they learned that resources 
and opportunity were seemingly boundless, meant to bring the ruggedness 
out of each individual. The farther west the process took them, the less 
European the Americans as a whole became. Turner saw the frontier as the 
progenitor of the American practical and innovative character: “That 
coarseness and strength combined with acuteness and acquisitiveness; that 
practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that masterful 
grasp of material things, lacking the artistic but powerful to effect great 
ends; that restless, nervous energy; that dominant individualism, working 
for good and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuberance which 
comes with freedom — these are trains of the frontier.” 


Turner’s thesis, to be sure, viewed American Indians as uncivilized. In his 
vision, they cannot compete with European technology, and they fall by the 
wayside, serving as little more than a catalyst for the expansion of white 
Americans. This near-absence of Indians from Turner’s argument gave rise 
to a number of critiques of his thesis, most prominently from the New 
Western Historians beginning in the 1980s. These more recent historians 
sought to correct Turner’s “triumphal” myth of the American West by 
examining it as a region rather than as a process. For Turner, the American 
West is a progressive process, not a static place. There were many Wests, as 
the process of conquering the land, changing the European into the 
American, happened over and over again. What would happen to the 
American character, Turner wondered, now that its ability to expand and 
conquer was over? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Cooper, James Fenimore. Last of the Mohicans (A Leatherstocking Tale). 
New York: Penguin, 1986. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History.” http://sunnycv.com/steve/text/civ/turner. html 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Cooper, James Fenimore. Last of the Mohicans (A Leatherstocking Tale). 
New York: Penguin, 1986. 


Turner, Frederick Jackson. “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History.” http://sunnycv.com/steve/text/civ/turner.html 
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Cronon, William, George Miles, and Jay Gitlin, eds. Under an Open Sky: 
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1992, 


Faragher, John Mack. Women and Men on the Overland Trail. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 2001. 


Grossman, Richard R, ed. The Frontier in American Culture: Essays by 
Richard White and Patricia Nelson Limerick. Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1994. 


Limerick, Patricia Nelson. The Legacy of Conquest: The Unbroken Past of 
the American West. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1987. 


Limerick, Patricia Nelson, Clyde A. Milner II, and Charles E. Rankin, eds. 
Trails: Toward a New Western History. Lawrence, KS: University Press of 
Kansas, 1991. 


Milner II, Clyde A. A New Significance: Re-envisioning the History of the 
American West. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. 


Nugent, Walter. Into the West: The Story of Its People. New York: Knopf, 
1991, 


Slotkin, Richard. The Fatal Environment: The Myth of the Frontier in the 
Age of Industrialization, 1800-1890. Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1998. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Billington, Ray Allen, and Martin Ridge. Westward Expansion: A History of 
the American Frontier. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
2001. 


Etulain, Richard, ed. Does the Frontier Experience Make America 
Exceptional? New York: Bedford/St. Martin’s, 1999. 


Mondi. Megan. “’Connected and Unified?’: A More Critical Look at 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s America.” Constructing the Past, 7 no. 
1:Article 7. http://digitalcommons.iwu.edu/constructing/vol7/iss1/7 


Nelson, Robert. “Public Lands and the Frontier Thesis.” Atlas of the 
Historical Geography of the United States, Digital Scholarship Lab, 
University of Richmond, 2014. http://dsl.richmond.edu/fartherafield/public- 
lands-and-the-frontier-thesis/ 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Thomas Nast Takes on “Boss” Tweed, 1871 


Introduction 


From an early age, William “Boss” Tweed discovered he had a knack for 
politics. His political career began in 1850, when he ran as an alderman 
from the Seventh Ward of New York City. He served a frustrating term in 
Congress during the divisive sectional tensions of the 1850s and then 
happily retumed to local politics, where he believed the action was. He 
quickly became one of the leading, and most corrupt, politicians in New 
York City. Tweed and his cronies in Tammany Hall—the organization that 
controlled the Democratic Party and most of its votes—directed local 
services, controlled elections, and received millions of dollars in kickbacks, 
bribes, and other forms of brazen corruption. 


Tweed’s greed drew the attention of Thomas Nast, a cartoonist for the 
periodical Harper’s Weekly. Nast’s cartoons drew attention to Tweed and 
his many illegal activities. Tweed feared Nast’s cartoons to a much greater 
extent than newspaper articles, because many of his constituents were 
illiterate, and he even offered Nast a bribe to stop these public criticisms. 
Tweed was right to fear this criticism because Nast’s cartoons helped lead to 
his downfall and arrest in 1876. Tweed died in jail in 1878, and Nast 
continued to draw for Harper’s Weekly until 1886. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the artist of these political cartoons? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the artist’s goal in creating these cartoons? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Boss Tweed fear these cartoons? 


COUN TANC 
THERE ts 


(REN GTH 


“THAT'S WHAT'S THE MATTER.” 


Boss Twrrn. “ As long as I count the Votes, what are you going to do about it? say?” 


The caption of the cartoon reads: “Boss Tweed: ‘As long as I count the 
votes, what are you going to do about it? Say?’” 


Tear ecucerin fem Tissier Vioreer at tom Eesuesten Doesnt Ccoereerice. 


The cartoon caption reads: “The ‘Brains’ that achieved the Tammany 
victory at the Rochester Democratic Convention.” 


THE TAMMANY TIGER LOOSE.—“ What are yon going to do about it = * 
(The firet ose of Uhe farmaus Tiger symbol) 


The cartoon caption reads: “The Tammany Tiger Loose—‘What are 
you going to do about it?’” Before being knocked to the ground by the 
tiger, the woman had been wearing a crown labeled “republic” and 
carrying a sword labeled “power”; she lies on top of a paper labeled 
“law” and a battered flag. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) ([link]) How do these cartoons demonstrate that Boss 
Tweed had an unfair grip over politics in New York? Use specific 
examples from the cartoons to support your answer. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) ((link]) ([link]) Which cartoon do you feel is most effective? 
Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Thomas Nast’s portrayal, what threat did Boss Tweed 
represent to constitutional principles and a healthy civil society? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the role of a free press in questioning governmental actions in 
a constitutional republic? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think political cartoons play the same role in questioning 
government today as they did in Thomas Nast’s time? Explain. 


eo The Dawes Act, 1887 


Introduction 


The Dawes Act of 1887 was passed in an effort to alleviate American 
Indian poverty. Most Americans in positions of power believed at the time 
that it was necessary for American Indians to adopt the Western way of life 
to emerge from the poverty that existed on the reservations. United States 
political leaders believed the Indians’ way of life was less civilized and that 
for them to improve their condition, it was essential for them to adopt the 
principles of private property. The Dawes Act offered the incentive of full 
U.S. citizenship to motivate American Indians to accept this change. 
However, the act was controversial because it also was designed to destroy 
the social fabric of tribal life and the traditional way of life for many 
American Indian tribes. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What economic goals did the Dawes Act seek to accomplish? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What social goals did the Dawes Act seek to accomplish? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


severalty 
(n): the 
condition 
of being 
separate; 
individual 
ownership 


Text 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled . . . the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized, whenever in 
his opinion any reservation or any part thereof of 
such Indians is advantageous for agricultural and 
grazing purposes ... to allot the lands in said 
reservation in severalty to any Indian located 
thereon in quantities as follows: 


To each head of a family, one-quarter of a section; 


To each single person over eighteen years of age, 
one-eighth of a section; 


To each orphan child under eighteen years of age, 
one-eighth of a section; and 


To each other single person under eighteen years 
now living, or who may be born prior to the date of 
the order of the President directing an allotment of 
the lands embraced in any reservation, one-sixteenth 
of a section: ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


All allotments set apart under the provisions of this 
act shall be selected by the Indians, heads of families 
selecting for their minor children, and the agents 
shall select for each orphan child, and in such 
manner as to embrace the improvements of the 
Indians making the selection. . . . That if any one 
entitled to an allotment shall fail to make a selection 
within four years after the President shall direct that 
allotments may be made on a particular reservation, 
the Secretary_of the Interior may direct the agent of 
such tribe or band, if such there be, and if there be no 
agent, then a special agent appointed for that 
purpose, to make a selection for such Indian... 


That upon the approval of the allotments provided 
for in this act by the Secretary of the Interior, he 
shall cause patents to issue therefor in the name of 
the allottees, which patents shall be of the legal 
effect, and declare that the United States does and 
will hold the land thus allotted, for the period of 
twenty-five years, in trust for the sole use and benefit 
of the Indian to whom such allotment shall have 
been made... 


That upon the completion of said allotments and the 
patenting of the lands to said allottees, each and 
every member of the respective bands or tribes of 
Indians to whom allotments have been made shall 
have the benefit of and be subject to the laws, both 
civil and criminal, of the State or Territory in which 
they may reside; and no Territory shall pass or 
enforce any law denying any such Indian within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. 


Vocabulary Text 


And every Indian born within the territorial limits of 
the United States to whom allotments shall have 
been made under the provisions of this act, or under 
any law or treaty, and every Indian born within the 
territorial limits of the United States who has 
voluntarily taken up, within said limits, his residence 
separate and apart from any tribe of Indians therein, 
and has adopted the habits of civilized life, is hereby 
declared to be a citizen of the United States 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How much land did the Dawes Act allot to individual Indians? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How long did individuals have to select their land? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What happened if an individual did not select their land? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What conditions came with the allotment of land? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How were the Indians who accepted the land to be treated by state or 
territorial law? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What incentive was offered to Indians who accepted the land, lived 
apart from their tribe, and adopted a “civilized” (Western) way of life? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Dawes Act fit into the founding tradition of the United 
States, with a focus on promoting and protecting natural rights? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In what ways did the Dawes Act violate the natural rights of American 
Indians? 


e> Images from the Carlisle Indian School, 1880s 


Introduction 


After the Civil War, people headed west beyond the Mississippi River by 
the millions. As they moved, they encountered diverse American Indian 
groups who had lived in these regions for generations. Some were members 
of eastern tribes such as the Cherokee or Creeks who had been forcibly 
resettled, whereas other tribes had always lived in the West. As the numbers 
of Anglo-American migrants increased, so did violence with American 
Indian groups who saw these settlers as encroachers on their land. In 
addition, U.S. military victories and the passage of the Dawes Act in 1887 
severely weakened American Indian resistance to the increasing number of 
Anglo-American settlers. In the 1880s, the federal government adopted a 
policy of assimilation of American Indians by focusing on educating the 
youth. The Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, founded by Captain 
Richard Henry Pratt in 1879, was created with the goal of assimilating 
American Indian youth through education. Pratt subscribed to the principle 
“kill the Indian [in him] and save the man.” At Carlisle, young boys and 
girls were subjected to a complete transformation. If they exhibited any 
“Indian behaviors,” they were punished. “Before” and “after” photographs 
were used as proof of the success of the Carlisle model. Study the “before” 
and “after” photographs before answering the questions that follow. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Briefly describe the context for relationships between American 
Indians and Anglo-Americans after the Civil War. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ([link]) The photos are of Apache children who attended the 
Carlisle school. Why were these “before” and “after” photographs 
taken? 


Eleven Apache boys and girls pose outside the Carlisle Indian School 
after their arrival in 1886. 


Chiricahua Apaches Four Months After Arriving at Carlisle. 


Hugh Chee, Fred'k. Eskelsejah. Clement Seanilzay. Samson Woran. 
Ernest Hogee, Margaret Y.Nadasthilah. ’ 


Hurmpbrey Escharzay. Beatrice Kiahtel. Janette Pahgostatum. Bishop Ratennah. Basil Fkarden. 


The caption above the boys and girls reads, “Chiricahua Apaches Four 
Months After Arriving at Carlisle” and lists their names underneath. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) List at least three adjectives to describe the children in this 
figure. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) List at least three or more adjectives to describe the children in 
this figure. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) Based on these images, how had these children’s lives 
changed in four months? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What additional historical information would you need to fully answer 
question 2? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Note that children’s names are listed under the image in Source 
B. How do these names reveal the process of assimilation? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


It is a great mistake to think that the Indian is born an inevitable savage. He 
is born a blank, like all the rest of us. Left in the surroundings of savagery, 
he grows to possess a savage language, superstition, and life. We, left in the 
surroundings of civilization, grow to possess a civilized language, life, and 
purpose. Transfer the infant white to the savage surroundings, he will grow 


to possess a savage language, superstition, and habit. Transfer the savage- 
born infant to the surroundings of civilization, and he will grow to possess a 
civilized language and habit. 


—Captain Richard Henry Pratt, founder of the Carlisle Indian School, 1892 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Pratt, what is his goal in opening the Carlisle Indian 
School? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Can these images be used as proof of the success of his goal? Explain. 


eo Grover Cleveland’s Veto of the Texas Seed Bill, 1887 


Introduction 


Grover Cleveland was the first Democrat to be elected president after the 
Civil War and the only president to serve two nonconsecutive terms in the 
White House, a feat that demonstrated the single-minded tenacity he used to 
try to implement what he understood the Constitution to say. Cleveland, a 
strict constructionist, believed individual citizens were capable of decision- 
making without the need for a parental relationship with the federal 
government. During his first term, this belief was challenged by proposed 
legislation to alleviate the consequences of a drought in the state of Texas. 
Amid the calls for more federal assistance, President Cleveland stood firm 
and vetoed the legislation. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the author’s intended audience, beyond Congress? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


appropriation 
(n): use of 
government 
funds for a 
specific 
purpose 


Text 


It is represented that a long-continued and 
extensive drought has existed in certain portions 
of the State of Texas, resulting in a failure of 
crops and consequent distress and destitution. 


Though there has been some difference in 
statements concerning the extent of the people’s 
needs in the localities thus affected, there seems 
to be no doubt that there has existed a condition 
calling for relief; and I am willing to believe that, 
notwithstanding the aid already furnished, a 
donation of seed grain to the farmers located in 
this region, to enable them to put in new crops, 
would serve to avert a continuance or return of an 
unfortunate blight. 


And yet I feel obliged to withhold my approval of 
the plan, as proposed by this bill, to indulge a 
benevolent and charitable sentiment through the 
appropriation of public funds for that purpose. 


I can find no warrant for such an appropriation 
in the Constitution, and I do not believe that the 
power and duty of the General Government ought 
to be extended to the relief of individual suffering 
which is in no manner properly related to the 
public service or benefit. A prevalent tendency to 
disregard the limited mission of this power and 
duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to the 
end that the lesson should be constantly enforced 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The friendliness and charity of our countrymen 
can always be relied upon to relieve their fellow- 
citizens in misfortune. This has been repeatedly 
and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid in such 
cases encourages the expectation of paternal care 
on the part of the Government and weakens the 
sturdiness of our national character, while it 
prevents the indulgence among our people of that 
kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens 
the bonds of a common brotherhood. 


It is within my_personal knowledge that 
individual aid has to some extent already been 
extended to the sufferers mentioned in this bill. 
The failure of the proposed appropriation of 
$10,000 additional to meet their remaining wants 
will not necessarily result in continued distress if 
the emergency is fully made known to the people 
of the country. 


It is here suggested that the Commissioner of 
Agriculture is annually directed to expend a large 
sum of money for the purchase, propagation, and 
distribution of seeds and other things of this 
description, two-thirds of which are, upon the 
request of Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, supplied to them for 
distribution among their constituents. 


Vocabulary Text 


The appropriation of the current year for this 
purpose is $100,000, and it will probably be no 
less in the appropriation for the ensuing year. I 
understand that a large quantity of grain is 
furnished for such distribution, and it is supposed 
that this free apportionment among their 
neighbors is a privilege which may be waived by 
our Senators and Representatives. 


If sufficient of them should request the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to send their shares 
of the grain thus allowed them to the suffering 
farmers of Texas, they might be enabled to sow 
their crops, the constituents for whom in theory 
this grain is intended could well bear the 
temporary deprivation, and the donors would 
experience the satisfaction attending deeds of 
charity. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Cleveland argued that “an appropriation” was not warranted by the 


Constitution. What would be the original source of the funds if such an 
action occurred? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What in this statement would lead us to believe Cleveland is a strict 
constructionist? Why? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Who had already aided the farmers in Texas? What does Cleveland 
imply by stating this? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Examine the Farm Laborers—Average Monthly Earnings chart 


to determine whether there was a significant difference in the 
economic hardships faced by farmers in Texas (West South Central) 


compared with farmers in other regions of the United States. 
Hypothesize additional reasons for the problems. 


Series D 705-714. Farm Laborers—Average Monthly Earnings With Board, by Geographic Divisions: 1818 to 1948 


[For composition of divisions, see text for series A 172-194] 


7 
United New Middle East North | West North South East South | West South Mountain Pacific 
¥ States England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Central 
ear —E————— 
705 707 j 708 | 709 710 } reel 712 } 713 714 
$104.00 $99.00 $101.00 $107.00 $57.00 $49.00 $73 .00 $129.00 $158.00 
83.54 10 29.40 28.12 17.46 16.34 19.61 86.11 | 42.84 


This chart shows the average monthly earnings for farm laborers 
across the country. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In his veto message, Cleveland stated: “Federal aid in such cases 
encourages the expectation of paternal care on the part of the 
Government and weakens the sturdiness of our national character, 
while it prevents the indulgence among our people of that kindly 
sentiment and conduct which strengthens the bonds of a common 
brotherhood.” Summarize this statement in your own words. Do you 
think this belief holds true in the present day when natural disasters 
occur in the United States? Support your opinion with specific 
examples. 


e> Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-1887, 1888 


Introduction 


Looking Backward, 2000-1887, is a utopian science fiction novel written by 
American author and socialist Edward Bellamy. Bellamy was first exposed 
to the plight of the urban poor as a young man studying law. He later 
worked as a journalist in Massachusetts and New York before he began to 
publish short stories. With the publication of Looking Backward, 2000- 
1887, Bellamy described a United States operating in the future under his 
vision of an ideal socialist system. The novel’s narrator, a wealthy man 
named Julian West, lives in Boston in the year 1887. Julian lives to see the 
year 2000 after surviving an accident in a state of suspended animation. He 
experiences an ideal Boston that is vastly different than the Boston he lived 
in during the nineteenth century: the government owns and directs all 
means of production and divides products fairly among all citizens. Living 
in such a place causes Julian to come to believe that nineteenth-century 
Boston is inhumane. Looking Backward, 2000-1887, drew a huge following 
across the United States, in social and economic circles. Several “Bellamy 
Societies” or clubs sprang up, expressing their interest in social and 
economic reform. In the following excerpt, Julian explains some of the 
differences between the way people lived in 1887 and the way they lived in 
the year 2000. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote this passage and when? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was happening in the United States when this was written? 
Explain the context. 


Exercise: 


Problem: What motivated Bellamy to write this novel? 


Vocabulary 


prodigious 
(adj): 
extraordinary 
in extent, 
quantity, or 
degree 


toilsome 
(adj): 
characterized 
by or 
involving 
toil; 
laborious or 
fatiguing 


Text 


By way of attempting to give the reader some 
general impression of the way people lived 
together in those days, and especially of the 
relations of the rich and poor to one another, 
perhaps I cannot do better than to compare society 
as it then was to a prodigious coach which the 
masses of humanity were harnessed to and dragged 
toilsomely along a very hilly and sandy road. The 
driver was hunger, and permitted no lagging, 
though the pace was necessarily very slow. Despite 
the difficulty of drawing the coach at all along so 
hard a road, the top was covered with passengers 
who never got down, even at the steepest ascents. 
These seats on top were very breezy and 
comfortable. Well up out of the dust, their 
occupants could enjoy the scenery at their leisure, 
or critically discuss the merits of the straining 
team. Naturally such places were in great demand 
and the competition for them was keen, every_one 
seeking as the first end in life to secure a seat on 
the coach for himself and to leave it to his child 
after him. By the rule of the coach a man could 
leave his seat to whom he wished, but on the other 
hand there were many accidents by_ which it might 
at any time be wholly lost. For all that they were so 


Vocabulary 


Text 


easy, the seats were very insecure, and at every 
sudden jolt of the coach persons were slipping out 
of them and falling to the ground, where they were 
instantly compelled to take hold of the rope and 
help to drag the coach on which they had before 
ridden so pleasantly. It was naturally regarded as a 
terrible misfortune to lose one’s seat, and the 
apprehension that this might happen to them or 
their friends was a constant cloud upon the 
happiness of those who rode... . 


But the explanation need not be long; the cost of 
the labor which produced it was recognized as the 
legitimate basis of the price of an article in your 
day,_and so it is in ours. In your day, _it was the 
difference in wages that made the difference in the 
cost of labor; now it is the relative number of hours 
constituting a day’s work in different trades, the 
maintenance of the worker being equal in all cases. 
The cost of a man’s work in a trade so difficult that 
in order to attract volunteers the hours have to be 
fixed at four a day is twice as great as that in a 
trade where the men work eight hours. The result 
as to the cost of labor, you see, is just the same as if 
the man working four hours were paid, under your 
system, twice the wages the others get. This 
calculation applied to the labor employed in the 
various processes of a manufactured article gives 
its price relatively to other articles. Besides the cost 
of production and transportation, the factor of 
scarcity affects the prices of some commodities. As 
regards the great staples of life, of which an 
abundance can always be secured, scarcity is 
eliminated as a factor. There is always a large 
surplus kept on hand from which any fluctuations 


Vocabulary 


Text 


most cases of bad crops. The prices of the staples 
grow less year by year, but rarely, if ever, rise. 
There are, however, certain classes of articles 
permanently, and others temporarily, unequal to the 
demand, as, for example, fresh fish or dairy 
products in the latter category, and the products of 
high skill and rare materials in the other. All that 
can be done here is to equalize the inconvenience 
of the scarcity. This is done by temporarily raising 
the price if the scarcity be temporary, or fixing it 
high if it be permanent. High prices in your day 
meant restriction of the articles affected to the rich, 
but nowadays, when the means of all are the same, 
the effect is only that those to whom the articles 
seem most desirable are the ones who purchase 
them. Of course the nation, as any other caterer for 
the public needs must be, is frequently left with 
small lots of goods on its hands by changes in 
taste, unseasonable weather and various other 
causes. These it has to dispose of at a sacrifice just 


loss to the expenses of the business. Owing, 
however, to the vast body of consumers to which 
such lots can be simultaneously offered, there is 


trifling loss. ... 


Vocabulary 


debauch (v): 


to destroy or 
debase the 
moral purity 
of; corrupt 


pestilent 
(adj): 
destructive 
to life; 
deadly 


enfeeble (v): 


to make 
weak or 
feeble 


Text 


In your day, riches debauched one class with 
idleness of mind and body, while poverty sapped 
the vitality of the masses by overwork, bad food, 
and pestilent homes. The labor required of 
children, and the burdens laid on women, 


enfeebled the very springs of life. 


Instead of these maleficent circumstances, all now 
enjoy the most favorable conditions of physical 
life; the young are carefully nurtured and 
studiously cared for; the labor which is required of 
all is limited to the period of greatest bodily vigor, 
and is never excessive; care for one’s self and one’s 
family, anxiety_as to livelihood, the strain of a 
ceaseless battle for life—all these influences, 
which once did so much to wreck the minds and 
bodies of men and women, are known no more. 
Certainly, an improvement of the species ought to 
follow such a change. In certain specific respects 
we know, indeed, that the improvement has taken 
place. Insanity, for instance, which in the 
nineteenth century_was so terribly common a 
product of your insane mode of life, has almost 


Vocabulary 


pseudo 
(adj): not 
genuine or 
real 


depravity 
(n): moral 
corruption; 
wickedness 


Text 


... lt finds its simple and obvious explanation in 
the reaction of a changed environment upon human 
nature. It means merely that a form of society 
which was founded on the pseudo self-interest of 
selfishness, and appealed solely to the anti-social 
and brutal side of human nature, has been replaced 
by institutions based on the true self-interest of a 
rational unselfishness, and appealing to the social 
and generous instincts of men... . 


Poor fellows, theirs was indeed a trying business, 
preaching to mena generosity_and unselfishness 


conduct which the law of self-preservation 
compelled men to break. Looking on the inhuman 
spectacle of society, these worthy men bitterly 
bemoaned the depravity of human nature; as if 
angelic nature would not have been debauched in 
such a devil’s school! Ah, my friends, believe me, 
it is not now in this happy age that humanity is 
proving the divinity within it. It was rather in those 
evil days when not even the fight for life with one 
another, the struggle for mere existence, in which 
mercy was folly, could wholly banish generosity 
and kindness from the earth. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the analogy; for example, who was where on the coach? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to his analogy, where did the majority of people work and 

what does that say about society? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where did everyone want to be on the coach and why? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What did Bellamy mean by this statement: “By the rule of the coach a 

man could leave his seat to whom he wished, but on the other hand 


there were many accidents by which it might at any time be wholly 
lost’? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Was anyone completely secure in this coach? Be sure to explain and 
cite the text. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the similarity between the cost of labor in 1887 and in 2000? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What caused the difference in cost in 1887 compared with 2000 and 
how did that provide for a more equitable system? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What would also be in large supply and why was that important? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What happened to the goods that remained unsold and why was that 
necessary in a completely equitable society? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why were both the rich and the poor in a bad situation in the late 
nineteenth century? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How was life in the twenty-first century better for women and 
children? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Overall, how had life improved for everyone because of this new 
equitable system? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Bellamy, what is “simple and obvious” about a society 


based on selfishness? How is this a critique of nineteenth-century 
society? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How were people put into an impossibly hypocritical situation in the 
nineteenth century? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the character Julian West, what was life like for the 
average U.S. citizen during the late 1800s? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In Bellamy’s view, how did disparity in wealth affect the general 
health of the country? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this text, to solve the problems of the nineteenth century, 
what did Bellamy believe needed to occur? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did a democratic and capitalist system reform itself to seek to 
achieve many of Bellamy’s ideals without fully embracing socialism? 


e> Ida B. Wells, “Lynch Law,” 1893 


Introduction 


In the wake of Reconstruction, southern states began to pass Jim Crow laws 
that required the segregation of races in public buildings, transportation, 
and services, and prevented African Americans from voting. The 
consequences for breaking Jim Crow laws could be severe, and accusations 
made against African Americans were often arbitrary. Rather than being 
considered “innocent until proven guilty,” African Americans were 
routinely attacked and punished by white mobs for alleged crimes. 
Sometimes, whites lynched African Americans simply to remind them that 
they possessed no power. 


Born in 1862 to enslaved parents, Ida B. Wells worked her way through 
Rust College and then worked to promote civil rights as a teacher, writer, 
journalist, and speaker. Wells was infuriated by the senseless murder of 
blacks through lynching, and she believed it was her responsibility to 
educate the greater public about this act. Wells exposed the hypocrisy of 
lynching in the following excerpt, taken from The Reason Why the Colored 
American Is Not in the World’s Columbian Exposition, a pamphlet 
published in 1893 for the Chicago World’s Fair. Many African Americans 
were denied participation in this event, and Wells, Frederick Douglass, and 
other black leaders published this pamphlet to explain why African 
Americans had “no part nor lot in the Exposition.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the author’s purpose in writing this? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


“Lynch Law,” says the Virginia Lancet, “as 
known by that appellation, had its origin in 1780 
in a combination of citizens of Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, entered into for the purpose of 
suppressing a trained band of horsethieves and 
counterfeiters whose well concocted schemes had 
bidden defiance to the ordinary laws of the land, 
and whose success encouraged and emboldened 
them in their outrages upon the community. Col. 
Wm. Lynch drafted the constitution for this 
combination of citizens, and hence ‘Lynch Law’ 
has ever since been the name given to the 


unauthorized citizens.” 


Vocabulary 


convict lease 
system: a 
system in 
which 
prisoners were 
leased to 
private parties 
as a source of 
cheap labor. 
This practice 
was common 
in the southern 
United States 
during Wells’s 
time. 
Corruption and 
racial violence 
were common 
under this 
system. 


Text 


This law continues in force to-day in some of the 
oldest states of the Union, where courts of justice 
have long been established, whose laws are 
executed by white Americans. It flourishes most 
largely in the states which foster the convict 
lease system, and is brought to bear mainly, 
against the Negro. The first fifteen years of his 
freedom he was murdered by masked mobs for 
trying to vote. Public opinion having made 
lynching for that cause unpopular, a new reason 
is given to justify the murders of the past 15 
years. The Negro was first charged with 
attempting to rule white people, and hundreds 
were murdered on that pretended supposition. He 
is now charged with assaulting or attempting to 
assault white women. This charge, as false as it is 
foul, robs us of the sympathy of the world and is 
blasting the race’s good name. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The men who make these charges encourage or 
lead the mobs which do the lynching. They 
belong to the race which holds Negro life cheap, 
which owns the telegraph wires, newspapers, and 
all other communication with the outside world. 
They write the reports which justify lynching by 
painting the Negro as black as possible, and those 
reports are accepted by the press associations and 
the world without question or investigation. The 
mob spirit had increased with alarming frequency 
and violence. Over a thousand black men, 
women and children have been thus sacrificed 
the past ten years. Masks have long since been 
take place in broad daylight. The sheriffs, police, 
and state officials stand by and see the work done 
well. The coroner’s jury is often formed among 
those who took part in the lynching and a verdict, 
“Death at the hands of parties unknown to the 
jury””_is rendered. As the number of lynchings 
have increased, so has the cruelty and barbarism 
of the lynchers. Three human beings were burned 
alive in civilized America during the first six 
months of this year (1893). Over one hundred 
have been lynched in this half year. They were 
hanged, then cut, shot and burned. 


The following table published by the Chicago 
Tribune January, 1892, is submitted for 
thoughtful consideration. 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary 


incendiarism 
(n): arson or 
destroying 
property by 
fire 


miscegenation 
(n): marriage 
or sexual 
relations 
between two 
people of 
different races; 
note that this 
term is 
antiquated and 
rarely used 


Text 


Of this number, [charges against those lynched 
are shown:] 


Charges against 
Those Lynched 


This table shows (1) that only one-third of nearly 
a thousand murdered black persons have been 
even charged with the crime of outrage. This 
crime is only so punished when white women 
accuse black men, which accusation is never 
proven. The same crime committed by Negroes 


women is ignored even in the law courts. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


(2) That nearly as many were lynched for murder 
as for the above crime, which the world believes 
is the cause of all the lynchings. The world 
affects to believe that white womanhood and 
childhood, surrounded by their lawful protectors, 
are not safe in the neighborhood of the black 
man, who protected and cared for them during 
the four years of civil war. The husbands, fathers 
and brothers of those white women were away 
for four years, fighting to keep the Negro in 
slavery, yet not one case of assault has ever been 
reported! 


(3) That “robbery, incendiarism, race prejudice, 
quarreling with white men, making threats, 
rioting, miscegenation (marrying a white person), 
and burglary,” are capital offences punishable by 
death when committed by a black against a white 
person. Nearly as many blacks were lynched for 
these charges (and unproven) as for the crime of 
rape. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


(4) That for nearly fifty of these lynchings no 
reason is given. There is no demand for reasons, 
or need of concealment for what no one is held 
responsible. ‘The simple word of any white 
person against a Negro is sufficient to geta 
crowd of white men to lynch a Negro. 
Investigation as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused is never made. Under these conditions, 
white men have only to blacken their faces, 
commit crimes against the peace of the 
community, accuse some Negro, or rest till he is 
killed by a mob. Will Lewis, an 18 year old 
Negro youth was lynched at Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, August, 1891, for being “drunk and 
saucy to white folks.” ... 


In 1892 there were 241 persons lynched. . . . Of 
this number 160 were of Negro descent. Four of 
them were lynched in New York, Ohio, and 
Kansas; the remainder were murdered in the 
south. ... 


[the next pages of the pamphlet detail the 
lynchings of thirteen individuals, four of them 
women. | 


No more appropriate close for this chapter can be 
given than an editorial quotation from that most 
consistent and outspoken journal the [nter- 
Ocean. Commenting on the many barbarous 
lynchings of these two months (June and July) in 
its issue of August 5th, 1893, it says: 


Vocabulary 


Text 


“So long as it is known that there is one charge 
against a man which calls for no investigation 
before taking his life there will be mean men 
seeking revenge ready to make that charge. Such 
a condition would soon destroy all law. It would 
not be tolerated for a day by white men. But the 
Negroes have been so patient under all their trials 
that men who no longer feel that they can safely 
shoot a Negro for attempting to exercise his right 
as a citizen at the polls are ready to trump up any 
other charge that will give them the excuse for 
their crime. It is a singular coincidence that as 
public sentiment has been hurled against political 
murders there has been a corresponding increase 


women. The lynchings are conducted in much the 
same way that they were by the Ku Klux Klans 
when Negroes were mobbed for attempting to 
vote. The one great difference is in the cause 
which the mob assigns for its action. 


The real need is for a public sentiment in favor of 
enforcing the law and giving every man, white 
and black, a fair hearing before the lawful 
tribunals. If the plan suggested by the Charleston 
News and Courier will do this let it be done at 
once. No one wants to shield a fiend guilty of 
these brutal attacks upon unprotected women. 
But the Negro has as good a right to a fair trial as 
the white man, and the South will not be free 
from these horrible crimes of mob law so long as 
the better classes of citizens try to find excuse for 
recognizing Judge Lynch.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Define “lynch law” according to this paragraph. When did this term 
originate? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who were the “masked mobs” Wells referred to in this sentence? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What reason was commonly given for attacking African Americans in 


the years immediately following the Civil War? What reason was 
given for attacking them c. 1893, when Wells wrote this pamphlet? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was it significant to note that lynchings took place in broad 
daylight? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Summarize the injustice Wells described in this paragraph. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the hypocrisy of the charge of rape as an excuse for lynching. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Wells, what was needed for an African American to be 
lynched? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was lynching a threat to law? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this quote from the Inter-Ocean, what accounted for the 
shift in the charges that led to lynchings from attempting to vote to 
rape? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) What conclusion can you draw from the two tables 
Wells presented in this excerpt? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the most powerful or important passages in this article? 
Justify your response. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What principles of a constitutional government are relevant in 
considering the tragedy of lynching? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does this document demonstrate changes or continuities from the 
Reconstruction Era regarding race relations? 


eo Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” 1893 


Introduction 


Frederick Jackson Turner was an American historian based at the 
University of Wisconsin until 1910, and then Harvard University. Turner is 
best known for his “Frontier Thesis,” an idea put forth in the essay 
excerpted. This essay was presented to a special meeting of the American 
Historical Association during the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair. In this essay, 
Tumer argued that the frontier shaped key elements of the American 
experience. Turner’s Frontier Thesis stimulated an intense debate among 
historians about the American character in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the author’s audience? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Census: an 
official count of 
the U.S. 
population that 
occurs every ten 
years, mandated 
by the 
Constitution to 
inform taxation 
and 
representation 
in Congress 


perennial (ad)j): 
enduring or 
continuously 
recurring 


fluidity (n): the 
physical 
property of a 
substance that 
enables it to 
flow 


Text 


In a recent bulletin of the Superintendent of the 
Census for 1890 appear these significant words: 
“Up to and including 1880 the country had a 
frontier of settlement, but at present the 
unsettled area has been so broken into by 
isolated bodies of settlement that there can 
hardly be said to be a frontier line. In the 
discussion of its extent, its westward movement, 
etc., it can not, therefore, any longer have a 
place in the census reports.” This brief official 
statement marks the closing of a great historic 
movement. Up to our own day American 
history has been in a large degree the history of 
the colonization of the Great West. The 
existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of American 
settlement westward, explain American 
development. ... 


American social development has been 
continually beginning over again on the frontier. 
This perennial rebirth, this fluidity of 
American life, this expansion westward with its 


new opportunities, its continuous touch with the 


forces dominating American character. The true 
point of view in the history of this nation is not 
the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West. ... 


Vocabulary 


palisade (n): 
fence made of 
wooden stakes 


composite 
(adj): made up 
of various parts 
or elements 


preponderantly 
(adv): 
dominantly 


Text 


The wilderness masters the colonist. It finds 
him a European in dress, industries, tools, 
modes of travel, and thought. It takes him from 
the railroad car and puts him in the birch canoe. 
It strips off the garments of civilization and 
arrays him in the hunting shirt and the 
moccasin. It puts him in the log cabin of the 
Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian 
palisade around him. Before long he has gone to 
planting Indian corn and plowing with a sharp 
stick, he shouts the war cry and takes the scalp 
in orthodox Indian fashion. In short, at the 
frontier the environment is at first too strong for 
the man. He must accept the conditions which it 
furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into 
the Indian clearings and follows the Indian 
trails. ... 


First, we note that the frontier promoted the 
formation of a composite nationality for the 
American people. The coast was 
preponderantly English, but the later tides of 
continental immigration flowed across to the 
free lands. This was the case from the early 
colonial days. ... 


Vocabulary 


antipathy (n): a 
deep-seated 
feeling of 
dislike 


inquisitiveness 
(n): the quality 
of being 
inquisitive; 
curiosity 


buoyancy (n): 
an optimistic 
and cheerful 
disposition 


exuberance (n): 
the quality of 
being full of 
energy 


Text 


But the most important effect of the frontier has 
been in the promotion of democracy here and in 
Europe. As has been indicated, the frontier is 
productive of individualism. Complex society is 
precipitated by the wilderness into a kind of 
primitive organization based on the family. The 
tendency is anti-social. It produces antipathy to 
control, and particularly to any direct control. 
The tax-gatherer is viewed as a representative 
of oppression... . 


From the conditions of frontier life came 
intellectual traits of profound importance. The 
works of travelers along each frontier from 
colonial days onward describe certain common 
traits, and these traits have, while softening 
down, still persisted as survivals in the place of 
their origin, even when a higher social 
organization succeeded. ‘The result is that to the 
frontier the American intellect owes its striking 
characteristics. That coarseness and strength 
combined with acuteness and inquisitiveness; 
that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to 
find expedients; that masterful grasp of material 
things, lacking in the artistic but powerful to 
effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy; 
that dominant individualism, working for good 
and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and 
exuberance which comes with freedom—these 
are traits of the frontier, or traits called out 
elsewhere because of the existence of the 
frontier... . 


Vocabulary Text 


But never again will such gifts of free land offer 
themselves. For a moment, at the frontier, the 
bonds of custom are broken and unrestraint is 
triumphant. There is not tabula rasa. The 
stubborn American environment is there with its 
imperious summons to accept its conditions; the 
inherited ways of doing things are also there; 
and yet, in spite of environment, and in spite of 
custom, each frontier did indeed furnish a new 
field of opportunity, a gate of escape from the 
bondage of the past; and freshness, and 
confidence, and scorn of older society, 
impatience of its restraints and its ideas, and 
indifference to its lessons, have accompanied 
the frontier. ... And now, four centuries from 
the discovery of America, at the end of a 
hundred years of life under the Constitution, the 


the first period of American history. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Turner say was officially closed? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, American history had been the history of 
what process? Why? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In your own words, describe what the author meant in this quote. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Turner said Americans “must accept the conditions which it [the 

frontier] furnishes, or perish.” What did he mean? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did the frontier promote for the American people? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Turner said the frontier was productive of what? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
To what did American intellect owe its striking characteristics? 


Exercise: 


Problem: With the closing of the frontier, what else closed? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize the Turner Frontier Thesis in one or two sentences in your 
own words. Discuss the validity of the author’s argument. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In what ways do you agree or disagree with Turner’s thesis, on the 
basis of what you have learned about U.S. history thus far? 


e> Booker T. Washington, “Speech to the Cotton States and International 
Exposition,” 1895 


Introduction 


Booker T. Washington was born a slave in Virginia, but in 1865 became 
free at age 9 years. He came of age in the South during Reconstruction and 
worked his way through Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute and 
Wayland Seminary. He became a teacher and founded Tuskegee Institute to 
provide higher education for blacks. He emphasized the need for blacks to 
gain a “practical education,” what we might call vocational training today. 
Many whites in the North and the South welcomed his message of self-help 
and his seeming willingness to accept social segregation between blacks 
and whites. Washington delivered this 1895 speech to a mostly white 
audience at the Atlanta and Cotton States Exhibition, an event designed to 
showcase new agricultural technology in the South and encourage more 
trade between the South and Latin America. Washington’s speech is a 
response to the Jim Crow conditions of discrimination faced by blacks in 
the South and to the New South movement, which sought to promote 
industrial development in the South. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who authored this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What do you know about this author, which might influence his 
message? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What might this audience already believe about black-white relations 
in the South? About the New South movement? 


Text 


One-third of the population of the South is of the Negro race. No 
enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral welfare of this section 
can disregard this element of our population and reach the highest 
suCCeSS.... 


Text 


A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a signal, “Water, 
water; we die of thirst!” The answer from the friendly vessel at once 
came back, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” A second time 
the signal, “Water, water; send us water!” ran up from the distressed 
vessel, and was answered, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” 
And a third and fourth signal for water was answered, “Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at 
last heeding the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it came up full 
of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth of the Amazon River. To 
those of my race who depend on bettering their condition in a foreign 
land or who underestimate the importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Southern white man, who is their next-door 
neighbor, I would say: “Cast down your bucket where you are”— cast 
it down in making friends in every manly way of the people of all 
races by whom we are surrounded. 


Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions. And in this connection it is well to 
bear in mind that whatever other sins the South may be called to bear, 
when it comes to business, pure and simple, it is in the South that the 
Negro is given a man’s chance in the commercial world, and in 
nothing is this Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this 
chance. Our greatest danger is that in the great leap from slavery to 
freedom we may overlook the fact that the masses of us are to live by 
the productions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that we shall 
prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify common 
labour, and put brains and skill into the common occupations of life; 
shall prosper in proportion as we lear to draw the line between the 
superficial and the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and the 
in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we 
must begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit our grievances 
to overshadow our opportunities. 


Text 


To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those of 
foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of the 
South, were I permitted I would repeat what I say to my own race, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” . . . Cast down your bucket 


brought forth treasures from the bowels of the earth, and helped make 
possible this magnificent representation of the progress of the South. . 
.. In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress. 


There is no defense or security for any of us except in the highest 
intelligence and development of all. If anywhere there are efforts 
tending to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, let these efforts be 
turned into stimulating, encouraging, and making him the most useful 
and intelligent citizen. Effort or means so invested will pay a thousand 
percent interest. These efforts will be twice blessed—blessing him 
that gives and him that takes. There is no escape through law of man 
or God from the inevitable: . . . 


Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the load 
upward, or they will pull against you the load downward. We shall 
constitute one-third and more of the ignorance and crime of the South, 
or one-third [of] its intelligence and progress; we shall contribute one- 
third to the business and industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall 
prove a veritable body of death, stagnating, depressing, retarding 
every effort to advance the body politic. ... 


Text 


The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of questions 
of social equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the 
enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us must be the result 
of severe and constant struggle rather than of artificial forcing. . . . It 
is important and right that all privileges of the law be ours, but it is 
vastly more important that we be prepared for the exercise of these 
privileges. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What seemed to be Booker T. Washington’s advice for southern 
blacks? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How was the kind of education Booker T. Washington was suggesting 
different from higher education available for whites? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who seemed to be the intended audience for this part of the speech? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does the advice given here fit with the New South movement? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What advantage did Washington believe black labor had over 
immigrant labor? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What benefits, according to Washington, would accrue to the whole 
South if it relied on black labor for its development? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why might many African American leaders be upset with the advice 
that Washington offers here? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Washington seem to be saying in this final passage about 


the relative importance of economic opportunity versus political and 
civil rights? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In future years, W. E. B. Du Bois and other African American leaders 
considered Booker T. Washington to represent a betrayal of the ideas 


of Reconstruction. What Reconstruction ideas does he seem to be 
abandoning? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Immigration in the Gilded Age, 1882—1896 


Introduction 


The late nineteenth century experienced one of the largest mass migrations 
in history. Millions of immigrants came to the United States from other 
parts of North America, as well as from Europe and Asia. Immigrants, who 
settled in the United States primarily for the economic opportunity afforded 
by industrialization, faced many challenges upon arriving. The influx of so 
many immigrants changed American culture and presented unique tensions 
in American society. This led to a debate among native citizens over 
immigration, citizenship, and the restriction of immigration. Immigrants 
arriving during the Gilded Age included large numbers of eastern 
Europeans and Asians. Cartoons from the period reflect differing 
perspectives on the new wave of immigrants. Some welcomed these men 
and women as a new source of cheap labor; others viewed these newcomers 
with suspicion. Look carefully at the images before answering the 
questions. It may be helpful to zoom in on the cartoons to study the detail in 
each. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the major events in the country at the time these cartoons 
were published? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How were the immigrants regarded by American-born workers? How 


did many factory owners regard the influx of immigrants in the Gilded 
Age? 


The Anti-Chinese Wall, 1882 


THE ANTLOSNESE WaLte 


Tha Avoricen Wal Sour Up ~ CRttrame CegIAT Cini) Thats 


The caption reads: “The Anti-Chinese wall—The American wall goes 
up as the Chinese original goes down.” This cartoon shows stereotypes 
of laborers who include Irishmen, an African American, a Civil War 
veteran, an Italian, a Frenchman, and a Jew, all building a wall against 
the Chinese. The mortar used to mount the blocks is labeled 
“congressional mortar.” The blocks carried by each laborer are labeled 
prejudice, nonreciprocity, law against race, fear, and so forth. Across 
the sea, a ship flying the American flag enters China, as the Chinese 
knock down their own wall and permit trade with the United States. 
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The man standing at the edge of the bowl holds a knife and flag that 
reads “Clan na Gael.” Clan na Gael was an organization that desired 
Irish independence and used violence to fight British oppression. 
Until the formal establishment of the Irish free state in 1922, Ireland 
was controlled by the British empire. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Based on this image, what was the prevailing view of the 
Chinese at the time this cartoon was created? 


Exercise: 
Problem: Does the artist support this view? Explain. 


Puck cartoon, 1889 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) Based on this depiction of the Irishman, what was the artist’s 
opinion of the Irish people? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What additional image in this cartoon supports the artist’s view of the 
Irish? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) Compare this image with the previous cartoon, “The 
Anti-Chinese Wall” from 1882. 


Anti-Jewish cartoon, 1890 


THE STRANGER AT OUR GATE. 


EMIGRANT. -Can I come in? UNCLE SAM.~I 'spose you can; there’s no law to keep you out. 


B] 


A stereotyped Jewish immigrant is carrying bags that read “poverty,’ 
“disease,” “sabbath desecration,” “anarchy,” and “superstition” as he 


+9 66 


attempts to enter the United States through a gate that reads “United 
States of America. Admittance Free. Walk in!” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) According to the artist, what problems did the immigrant bring 
to the United States? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the irony of the sign on the wall and Uncle Sam’s expression. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do these cartoons present immigrants in a positive or negative light? 
Support your answer with evidence. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Evaluate how views of immigration have changed or stayed the same 


in U.S. history from the founding era to the Gilded Age. What parallels 
with the modern immigration debate can be identified? Explain. 


e> William Jennings Bryan, “Cross of Gold” speech, 1896 


Introduction 


After the Civil War ended in 1865, America’s industrial capacity generated 
large growth for decades. The country’s industrial centers were in the 
Northeast and the Great Lakes region. As industry boomed, a modern 
financial sector grew up to supply the nation’s growing business needs. 
Most of these banks and commercial centers were also in the northeastern 
states. As a result, western and southern farmers became frustrated with 
their poor economic position. In addition, their access to specie (i.e., hard 
currency) to pay their mounting debts from poor commodity prices and high 
shipping costs was limited by the nation’s adherence to the gold standard. 
As a result, concerned farmers turned to the federal government for redress 
and demanded action. In 1892, these farmers supported the Populist (or 
People’s) Party to achieve their ends, attaining remarkable success for a 
third party. In the 1896 presidential campaign, Populists supported 
Democratic candidate William Jennings Bryan, a firebrand orator from 
Nebraska. At the Democratic National Convention in Chicago, in 1896, 
Bryan delivered his most famous speech in which he decried the northern 
monied interests and their suppression of average Americans. In the final 
line, Bryan exclaimed that the American people would not allow rich 
industrialists to “crucify mankind upon a cross of gold,” a strong 
condemnation of the nation’s gold standard. The speech is one of the 
preeminent addresses in American political history because it illustrated the 
social, economic, and political tensions endemic to America throughout the 
Gilded Age. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document and when? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the events in the realm of industry and banking in the mid- 
1890s that provided the context for this speech. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was the author’s audience? How might that audience have 
affected the document’s content? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What do you believe was the author’s point of view or perspective? 


Vocabulary 


presumptuous 
(adj): 
overconfident 
and slightly 
arrogant 


atom (n): part 
eternal (adj): 


never-ending 
or forever 


Text 


I would be presumptuous, indeed, to present 
myself against the distinguished gentlemen to 
whom you have listened if this were but a 
measuring of ability; but this is not a contest 
among persons. The humblest citizen in all the 
land when clad in the armor of a righteous cause 
is stronger than all the whole hosts of error that 
they_can bring. I come to speak to you in defense 
of a cause as holy as the cause of liberty—the 
cause of humanity. .. . The individual is but an 
atom; he is born, he acts, he dies; but principles 
are eternal; and this has been a contest of 
principle. 


Vocabulary 


application 
(n): function 


metropolis 
(n): city 


toil (v): to 
work 


Board of 
Trade: group 
responsible for 
business 
decisions 


Text 


Never before in the history of this country has 
there been witnessed such a contest as that 
through which we have passed. Never before in 
the history of American politics has a great issue 
been fought out as this issue has been by the 
voters themselves. . . . 


When you come before us and tell us that we 
shall disturb your business interests, we reply that 
you have disturbed our business interests by your 
action. We say to you that you have made too 
limited in its application the definition of a 
businessman. The man who is employed for 
wages is as much a businessman as his employer. 
The attorney in a country town is as mucha 
businessman as the corporation counsel in a great 
metropolis. The merchant at the crossroads store 
is as much a businessman as the merchant of 
New York. The farmer who goes forth in the 
moming and toils all day, begins in the spring 
and toils all summer, and by the application of 
brain and muscle to the natural resources of this 
country creates wealth, is as much a businessman 
as the man who goes upon the Board of Trade 
and bets upon the price of grain. The miners who 
go 1,000 feet into the earth or climb 2,000 feet 
upon the cliffs and bring forth from their hiding 
places the precious metals to be poured in the 
channels of trade are as much businessmen as the 
few financial magnates who in a backroom 
comer the money of the world. 


Vocabulary 


Atlantic 
Coast (n): 
U.S. east coast 


creator (n): 
Go 


posterity (n): 
future 
generations 


scorn (Vv): to 
reject ina 
contemptuous 
way 


entreat: (v): to 
plead 


calamity (n): 
disaster 


Text 


We come to speak for this broader class of 
businessmen. Ah. my friends, we say not one 
word against those who live upon the Atlantic 
Coast; but those hardy pioneers who braved all 
the dangers of the wilderness, who have made the 
desert to blossom as the rose—those pioneers 
away out there, rearing their children near to 
nature’s heart, where they can mingle their voices 
with the voices of the birds—out there where 
they have erected schoolhouses for the education 
of their children and churches where they praise 
their Creator, and the cemeteries where sleep the 
ashes of their dead—are as deserving of the 
consideration of this party as any people in this 
country. 


It is for these that we speak. We do not come as 
aggressors. Our war is not a war of conquest. We 
are fighting in the defense of our homes, our 
families, and posterity. We have petitioned, and 
our petitions have been scorned. We have 
entreated, and our entreaties have been 
disregarded. We have begged, and they have 
mocked when our calamity came. 


We beg no longer; we entreat no more;_we 
petition no more. We defy them! ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


They say we passed an unconstitutional law. I 
deny it. The income tax was not unconstitutional 
when it was passed. It was not unconstitutional 
when it went before the Supreme Court for the 
first time. It did not become unconstitutional until 
one judge changed his mind; and we cannot be 
expected to know when a judge will change his 
mind. 


The income tax is a just law. It simply_intends to 
put the burdens of government justly upon the 
backs of the people. I am in favor of an income 
tax. When I find a man who is not willing to pay 
his share of the burden of the government which 
protects him, I find a man who is unworthy to 


enjoy the blessings of a government like ours. .. . 


Vocabulary 


platform (n): 
statement of 
political 
beliefs 


sovereignty 
(n): power or 
authority 


delegate (v): 
to entrust (a 
task or 
responsibility) 
to another 
person 


penal statute 
(n): laws 
defining 
criminal 
offenses and 
prescribing 
punishments 


levy (n): 
charge 


Text 


We say in our platform that we believe that the 
right to coin money and issue money is a 
function of government. We believe it. We 
believe it is a part of sovereignty and can no 
more with safety be delegated to private 
individuals than can the power to make penal 
statutes or levy laws for taxation. ... 


Vocabulary 


paramount 
(adj): supreme 


tariff (n): tax 
on foreign 


goods 


slay (v): to kill 


retention (n): 
holding onto 


vain (adj): 
useless 


Text 


has slain its thousands the gold standard has slain 
its tens of thousands. If they ask us why we did 
not embody all these things in our platform 
which we believe, we reply to them that when we 
have restored the money of the Constitution, all 
other necessary reforms will be possible, and that 
until that is done there is no reform that can be 
accomplished. ... 


I want to suggest this truth, that if the gold 
standard is a good thing we ought to declare in 
favor of its retention and not in favor of 
abandoning it; and if the gold standard is a bad 
thing, why should we wait until some other 
nations are willing to help us to let it go?... 


More than that, we can tell them this, that they 
will search the pages of history in vain to find a 
single instance in which the common people of 
any land ever declared themselves in favor of a 
gold standard. They can find where the holders of 
fixed investments have. ... 


Vocabulary 


impotency 


(n): 


ineffectiveness 


bimetallism 
(n): use of 
both gold and 
silver 


Text 


You come to us and tell us that the great cities are 
in favor of the gold standard. | tell you that the 
great cities rest upon these broad and fertile 
prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our 
farms, and your cities will spring up again as if 


will grow in the streets of every city in the 
country. 


My friends, we shall declare that this nation is 
able to legislate for its own people on every 
question without waiting for the aid or consent of 
any other nation on earth, and upon that issue we 
expect to carry every single state in the Union. . . 


I will not slander either one by saying that the 
people of those states will declare our helpless 
impotency as a nation to attend to our own 
business. It is the issue of 1776 over again. Our 
ancestors, when but 3 million, had the courage to 
declare their political independence of every 
other nation upon earth. Shall we, their 
descendants, when we have grown to 70 million, 
declare that we are less independent than our 
forefathers? No, my friends, it will never be the 
judgment of this people. Therefore, we care not 
upon what lines the battle is fought. If they say 
bimetallism is good but we cannot have it till 
some nation helps us, we reply that, instead of 
having a gold standard because England has, we 
shall restore bimetallism, and then let England 
have bimetallism because the United States have. 


Vocabulary Text 


If they dare to come out in the open field and 
defend the gold standard as a good thing, we 
shall fight them to the uttermost, having behind 
us the producing masses of the nation and the 
world. Having behind us the commercial interests 
and the laboring interests and all the toiling 
masses, we shall answer their demands for a gold 
standard by saying to them, you shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns. You shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who did Bryan believe can and should decide this important question? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was Bryan’s argument against those who believed his policies 
would harm businesses? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Bryan mean when he said their “war is not a war of 
conquest?” 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why did Bryan claim they would no longer beg or entreat for their 
privileges? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Bryan approve of the income tax? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Bryan believe government was better suited than private 
individuals to coin and issue money? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why were the Democrats in general, and Bryan in particular, choosing 
to focus on the gold standard to such a high degree? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In Bryan’s view, what part of society was in favor of the gold 
standard? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Did Bryan think cities or farms are more important? Why? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What did Bryan mean when he said that “you shall not crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Bryan’s speech illustrate about the economic, political, and 
social tensions in the Gilded Age? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why do you believe the Democrats ultimately selected Bryan as their 
standard bearer in 1896? 


The Annexation of Hawaii DBQ 


Lesson Objectives: 


Students will examine how and why makers of foreign policy looked 
outside the United States to gain greater influence and control over 
markets and natural resources. 

Students will contextualize the annexation of Hawaii. 

Students will compare the annexation of Hawaii with previous 
territorial acquisitions in United States history. 


Resources: 


Handout A: Student Document Packet 

Document 1: Fredrick Jackson Turner, The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History, 1893 

Document 2: Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, Present and Future, 1897 

Document 3: Map of U.S. Imperial Acquisitions 1865-1900 
Document 4: 1887 “Bayonet” Constitution of the Kingdom of Hawaii 
Document 5: President Grover Cleveland, Message about Hawaii, 
December 18, 1893 

Document 6: Petition against the annexation of Hawaii, 1897 
Document 7: Newlands Resolution, July 7, 1898 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with The Annexation of Hawaii Narrative to show how 
American policymakers and businesses looked outside U.S. borders to 
continue expanding American influence. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students can work individually or in pairs to examine the documents. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Ask students to describe the United States in the year 1890 to contextualize 
the period of the Hawaiian annexation. Students should recall that this was 

a period of great migration both within and to the United States, corruption 
in Gilded Age politics and business, rapid changes in the way people lived 

(urbanization) and worked (industrialization), and so forth. 


II. Exploration (30-45 min) 
Instruct students to read documents 1—7 and answer the questions. This can 
be done as best fits your teaching situation (individually, in pairs/small 


groups, jigsaw). They should be reading critically, focusing on the 
objectives of the lesson and how the documents address these issues. 


III. Application (35 min) 
Students will write a comparative essay addressing the following prompt: 


Compare and contrast the annexation of Hawaii with one of the following 
territorial acquisitions: 


e the annexation of Texas 
e the acquisition of the Philippines 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 
Collect and assess student responses using the AP rubric for the LEQ. 


Extension: The following essential questions could be used in classroom 
discussion or as prompts for an essay. 


(a) Should the United States have acquired possessions overseas? 
(b) Was American overseas expansion justified? 


(c) How was manifest destiny related to the U.S. mission to spread freedom 
and democracy around the globe? 


(d) To what extent did overseas expansion coincide or contradict the 
Founding ideas and principles? 


Industry and Immigration in the Gilded Age 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze excerpts from primary sources of the Gilded Age 
to trace relationships between industry and immigration during the 
period. 

e Students will review letters from immigrants in the United States to 
see how they evaluated the success of their venture. 


Resources: 


e Laptops or tablets 

e Handout B: Nevada Manifest 

e Handout C: Letters from Polish Immigrants to Their Families in 
Poland 

e Handout D: Debate over Immigration Laws 1896-1897 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Cartoon Analysis: Immigration in the Gilded Age, 
1882-1896 Primary Source to highlight the way immigrants were regarded 
and treated during the Gilded Age. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students will need access to laptops or tablets, at least for analysis of 
Handout B: Nevada Manifest. This activity requires close analysis of a 
document available at www.docsteach.org National Archives Identifier: 
5753086 Full Citation: Passenger Arrival Manifest for the Ship Nevada; 
1/2/1892. Students should have access to laptops, at least sufficient for 
work in pairs, so they can analyze and comment on the Passenger Arrival 
Manifest for the Ship Nevada 
(https://www.docsteach.org/documents/document/manifest-nevada) either 
as a whole-class guided exercise or as a self-directed activity. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Have students read Handout A: Background Essay: Immigrants and 
Industry to set the stage for this lesson. Before class begins, write the 
following on the board: (Choose between Driving Question A and Driving 
Question B.) 


e Driving Question A: How did the increase in industrialization during 
the period 1865-1898 fuel immigration to the United States and what 
was the result? 

e Driving Question B: What was the impact of large-scale immigration 
on industrial development in the United States during the late 
nineteenth century? 

e Lesson Thesis: Immigrants came for the promise of escaping poverty 
and oppression. They did not always find a warm welcome and the 
transition was difficult, but for many people, immigration to the United 
States led to improved opportunity for themselves and/or for their 
descendants over time. 

e American Identity: How did immigration and industry contribute to 
American identity in the Gilded Age? How were immigrants 
themselves shaped by American ideals? 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 
Handout B: Nevada Manifest (Students should have access to laptops.) 


1. If desired, provide Handout B: Nevada Manifest as a printed 
document to use in conjunction with the online document. Otherwise, 
students will access the Nevada Manifest at 
https://www.docsteach.org/documents/document/manifest-nevada and 
provide this introduction: In this manifest of January 2, 1892, the first 
officer of the ship Nevada declares “that the following List or 
Manifest. . . delivered to the Collector of Customs for New York City 
is a full and perfect list of all the passengers taken on board” in Europe 
and “on said list is truly designated the age, the sex, and the calling of 
each of said passengers. . . the country of citizenship of each, and also 
the destination or location intended by each.” Also included is a 
column recording how long the passenger intends to stay in America: 
“a protracted sojourn [lengthy stay]” or a transient stay. 


2. Give 


students a few minutes to preview the document online, perhaps 


in pairs. Instruct them to determine the source, audience, and purpose 
of this document. 

3. Next, working with the class as a whole as time permits, you might 
encourage students to pursue their own questions and comments 
inspired by the document. Alternatively, you could point out a few 


featu 


res of the document by asking students to notice certain details in 


a close reading exercise. Point out that this is just a single voyage of a 
single ship out of the many arriving regularly, filled with people who 
wanted to live in the United States. Sample questions are listed. 


o Oo 0 0 


Conclude 


How many passengers total are listed on this page? 

How many of the passengers do not appear to be traveling with a 
family unit? How can you tell? 

Notice the ages of the passengers: Oldest? Youngest? Additional 
details? 

Do any children appear to be traveling without a parent? What 
scenarios might have resulted in these children being sent without 
an adult? 

It appears that for four mothers who are traveling with their 
children, no father is listed. At a time when women’s roles and 
rights were limited in the United States and elsewhere, why might 
these mothers have moved to America with their children? 

What was the most common citizenship listed? 

What was the most common destination? 

What were the most common callings [occupations]? 

Summarize the Read/Write column under “Intended Destination 
or Location.” 

Note the number of pieces of luggage for the passengers and how 
long they intended to stay in the United States. 

What characteristics did all of these passengers have in common? 
What other questions do the data inspire? 


the discussion by asking students to either speculate or, time 


permitting, do additional research regarding one or more of the following 


questions. 


1. Pick a passenger or a family listed on the manifest and develop a 
hypothesis about push/pull factors that may have contributed to their 
decision to come to America. 

2. What clues can you deduce regarding changes in American identity as 
nearly 9 million immigrants made their way to American farms and 
cities during the period 1880-1900? 

3. How might these people’s experiences have affected their own 
personal and family identities? 


There are many possibilities for extension activities involving additional 
research related to these people and their family histories. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


1. Distribute Handout C: Letters from Polish Immigrants to Their 
Families in Poland and assign students to read the three letters 
provided. Assign the readings as best fits your teaching situation (e.g., 
small groups, jigsaw). Note the directions, which require students to 
answer the Comprehension and Reflection Questions as well as 
analyze the letters, identifying similarities among them and using them 
to understand how the increase in industrialization fueled immigration 
and what the result was. 

2. Wrap up with a whole-class discussion based on some or all of the 
Comprehension and Reflection Questions for the letters. 


III. Application (25-30 min) 


The lesson’s driving question is How did the increase in industrialization 
during the period 1865-1898 fuel immigration to the United States and 
what was the result? 


1. To get a sense of the “what was the result” part of the question, have 
students read and respond to the questions on the two documents in 
Handout D: Debate Over Immigration Law 1896-1897. 

2. You may wish to briefly correct any misunderstandings students have 
regarding these documents before the next step, conducting a Socratic 


Practice dialogue. Divide the class into two groups, and designate 
them as Group A Inner Circle and Group B Outer Circle. 

3. The inner circle serves as the conversation panel, working from the list 
of discussion topics (Driving Question, Lesson Thesis, American 
Identity) on the board. Add questions or topics as needed for your 
students. 

4. The outer circle observes and moves the conversation along by asking 
follow-up questions as needed on the basis of the inner circle’s 
participation. 

5. All interactions must be courteous, with no one hogging the 
conversation. Ideally, the students are speaking to one another, making 
space for every student to participate, with no prompting from the 
teacher. 

6. Students are required to support any comment or assertion by linking it 
to one or more of the primary sources used in the lesson. 

7. The teacher’s role is to observe and keep notes about the quality of the 
conversation. 

8. Halfway through the time allowed for this step, inner and outer circle 
students will trade places, and the conversation will continue with the 
new discussion panel. Students should avoid repeating comments and 
observations that have been previously mentioned. 

9. Have students place their desks in two concentric circles facing the 
center of the room. The inner circle will be the first discussion panel. 
The outer circle will ask questions as needed to move the discussion 
along but cannot answer questions in the first round. 

10. Students may refer to the list of questions on the board to serve as a 
roadmap for the conversation. You may wish to have students work in 
the order the questions are listed the first time or two that you use this 
strategy. Later, students should be able to develop their own order of 
questions as the conversation flows in a more organic manner. As 
students become more familiar with the strategy, they will take more 
ownership of the conversation and need less coaching. Also, it is 
useful for the teacher to keep notes on which students were in Group 
A, and make those students Group B next time, so everyone has an 
equal opportunity to be in the first discussion panel. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Summarize the inner and outer circle conversation by asking the following: 


¢ How would you define American ideals? To what extent were they 
demonstrated in the Gilded Age? 

¢ To what extent did the new influx of immigrants after 1880 contribute 
to the changing makeup of the United States? How were immigrants, 
in turn, shaped by American ideals? 

e How did native-born Americans respond to the immigrants and their 
diverse cultures? 


Extension: 


The following essential questions could be used for classroom discussions 
or as essay prompts: 


(a) To what extent were the promises of freedom and prosperity in the 
United States fulfilled by its immigrants? 


(b) To what extent has immigration contributed to U.S. economic 
development and success? 


Debating Industrial Progress: Andrew Carnegie vs. Henry George 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine differing accounts on human progress by 
reading and summarizing the arguments of Henry George and Andrew 
Carnegie. 

e Students will practice civil discourse by following the Structured 
Academic Controversy model of debate. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Readings 
e Handout B: Structured Academic Controversy Directions and Graphic 
Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Andrew Carnegie and the Creation of U.S. Steel 
Narrative and the Were the Titans of the Gilded Age “Robber Barons” or 
“Entrepreneurial Industrialists”? Point-Counterpoint to highlight the impact 
businessmen like Carnegie had on industry and philanthropy in the Gilded 
Age. 


Facilitation Notes: Students can complete the readings for this activity in 
class or for homework. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


Ask students to share the challenges (e.g., overcrowding, crime, sanitation, 
poverty) and opportunities (e.g., more jobs, available wealth) brought on by 
the Gilded Age to prepare them to examine two famous arguments on 
industrialization and progress. 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Individually, students will read the two sources, identify the central 
arguments, and note the major points of each author in their graphic 
organizer. 


III. Application (30 min) 


Students will engage in a Structured Academic Controversy Activity to 
argue both sides of the central question. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Student will share their consensus statements and engage in a class debrief. 
To what extent are George’s and Carnegie’s arguments still valid today? 
Why or why not? 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


In class discussion and/or essays, students may explore the following 
essential questions: 


(a) To what extent has industrialization been a blessing or a curse to 
American society? 


(b) To what extent has industrial progress advanced and strengthened the 
U.S. economy? 


(c) To what extent is muckraking an effective tool to reform American 
business, politics, and society? 


Populists and Socialists in the Gilded Age 


Lesson: In what ways did Populists and Socialists approach Gilded Age 
challenges? 


Lesson Objective: 


e Students will analyze excerpts from political platforms of the Populist 
and Socialist parties to compare their philosophies regarding the 
economic and political problems of the 1890s, along with their 
proposed solutions. 

e Students will discuss ways in which the political parties expressed 
similarities and differences on the basis of life experiences, problems, 
and group identities of those who gravitated to populism and those 
who gravitated to socialism. 

e Students will analyze how Populists and Socialists sought to shape 
American society and institutions. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Populist Party Platform Excerpts 
e Handout B: Social Democratic Party Platform Excerpts 
¢ Handout C: Comparison of Populist and Socialist Platforms 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Ignatius Donnelly and the 1892 Populist Platform 
speech Primary Source to give students a deeper understanding of Gilded 
Age political platforms. 


Lesson Materials: 


In addition to the lesson packet, students will need highlighters and/or 
colored pencils for marking up the documents they will analyze. 
Recommended colors are orange (problems), green (proposed solutions), 
and red (to underline similarities and circle differences in the documents). 


Facilitation Notes: 
Before the lesson, write on the board or prepare to project the following: 


e Warm-Up quotes (See Cards A and B) 
e Reflection and Analysis Questions 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Prior to class, write the following passages on the board or project them for 
the whole class to consider (omitting the source reference for each). Also, 
print each of the two passages (omitting the source reference for each) on 
an index card and, as students enter the room, enlist two student volunteers 
—one to read each card aloud. Encourage the volunteer students to practice 
delivering their passages, preparing to read each in a tone that is serious but 
not overly dramatic or emotional and conveys sincere concern for the future 
of the United States. Card A source: Populist Party Platform, 1892; Card B 
source: Eugene V. Debs, “Social Democracy,” The National Magazine, 
October, 1898. 


Card A 


Instructions to student volunteer: Prepare to read the passage in a tone that 
is serious but not overly dramatic or emotional, conveying sincere concern 
for the future of the United States. 


The people are demoralized. . . public opinion silenced. . . labor 
impoverished. . . . The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, unprecedented in 
the history of mankind; and the possessors of those, in turn, 
despise the republic and endanger liberty. From the same prolific 
womb of governmental injustice we breed the two great classes— 
tramps and millionaires. . . 


Card B 


Instructions to student volunteer: Prepare to read the passage in a tone that 
is serious but not overly dramatic or emotional, conveying sincere concern 
for the future of the United States. 


The millions of wage-earners do not own themselves, they are 
wage-slaves, and their masters control their lives and subject 
them to conditions as degrading as those which existed in times 
of chattel slavery. True it is that the united forces of labor could 
make themselves masters of the situation and change conditions 
to their liking, but divided on lines of political partisanship, 
intimidated, bulldozed, and bribed, they have done the bidding of 
the capitalist class, have been misled and betrayed by ignorant 
and dishonest leaders until hope has all but perished. . . 


After the student volunteers have read their passages, ask the class to point 
out similarities and differences between the two statements. For example, 
the statements are similar in that concern for poor and exploited workers is 
expressed in emphatic language. Have students discuss the language 
choices and the purpose of this kind of rhetoric. Ask what social and/or 
economic problems might have inspired the writer of each statement. Ask 
students to use their background knowledge to try to identify the source of 
each of the statements. After students have proposed and explained their 
reasoning for some possibilities, share the source information. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


1. Have students work in groups of four or six. Distribute the resource 
packet for the lesson and assign half of each group to closely read 
Handout A Document 1: Populist Party Platform Excerpts and the 
other half to closely read Handout A Document 2: Social 
Democratic Party Platform Excerpts. Students will use a Think- 
Pair-Share strategy to analyze their documents. 


QJ 


Il. 


. As they read their assigned documents, each student should 


individually highlight problems in orange and proposed solutions in 
green. 


. After individually working through the assigned document, students 


should discuss and compare their work with that of others in their 
small group who studied the same document. Before students are 
allowed to ask the teacher for help with the assignment, they must 
consult dictionaries or other references together. 


. Instruct students to use context clues to make marginal notes regarding 


the group identities and philosophical positions reflected in each 
document. 


. After each pair or trio is satisfied that they understand their own 


document, have one student in each group of four or six read aloud the 
Document 1: Populist Party Platform Excerpts line by line while 
those who worked with the Document 2: Social Democratic Party 
Platform Excerpts point out at least five similarities and at least five 
differences between the documents. Using a red pencil or marker, have 
them underline similarities and circle differences. 


. If desired, you might have students fill in the graphic organizer, 


Handout B: Comparison of Populist and Socialist Platforms, where 
sample responses are provided. 


Application (10-25 min) 


. Conduct a whole-class discussion, allowing students to share their 


observations regarding: 


a. the group identities and philosophical positions reflected in the 
party platforms 

b. similarities between the political platforms of the Populists and 
Socialists in the 1890s 

c. differences between the political platforms of the Populists and 
Socialists in the 1890s 


. Continue the discussion to have students answer the Reflection and 


Analysis Questions. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 
1. Have students write a thesis statement for the following prompt: 


a. Analyze the social, political, and economic forces of the late 
nineteenth century that led to the emergence of the Populist Party 
and the Social Democratic Party. 


2. If time permits or for homework, have students write the full LEQ 
essay for this prompt and evaluate using the AP LEQ rubric. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


The Populist Party wrote their first national platform in 1892, and the Social 
Democratic Party wrote theirs in 1898. Have students list some of the 
worldwide and/or U.S. economic events and conditions that occurred in the 
1870s—1890s and investigate cause- and-effect relationships that may have 
contributed to the more radical leaning of the Socialists as compared with 
those of the Populists. For example, how did the group identities differ 
between the two groups, and how might that difference in identity have 
affected their philosophical position regarding the proper role of 
government? For additional information about the history and geography of 
the Socialist Party of America, see the Mapping American Social 
Movements through the Twentieth Century webpage: 
http://depts.washington.edu/moves/SP_intro.shtml. 


The Populist Party disappeared in the early years of the twentieth century, 
largely because the Democratic Party absorbed some of the populist 
positions regarding desired reforms. Several of the reforms proposed by the 
populists in 1892 became law over the next few decades. However, the 
Socialist Party, though it has gone through several transitions, remains 
active into the twenty-first century. Have students consider which party has 
been more successful in influencing policy in the United States. 


Reflection and Analysis Questions for Each Platform 


1. What was the origin of each party, and what was the group identity of 
each party’s membership? 


2. What were the main problems each party hoped to solve? 

3. What were the main solutions by which each party sought to change 
American society and institutions? 

4. Which platform is more specific in its demands? 

5. What important ideas did Populists and Socialists hold in common? 

6. What roots can you find in philosophical ideas from earlier 
organizations or movements? 

7. How did these parties reflect class and regional identities changing 
over time? 

8. How did populists and socialists differ regarding their beliefs about the 
federal government’s role in the social and economic life of the United 
States? 


Extension: Students may discuss or write essays to respond to these 
essential questions: 


(a) To what extent did Populist and Socialist ideas and political platforms 
provide effective solutions to American issues and problems during the 
Gilded Age? 


(b) To what extent have major American political parties borrowed and 
implemented Populist and Socialist ideas into their political platforms and 
policies? 


Debating Strategies for Change: Booker T. Washington vs. W.E.B. Du 
Bois 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine differing accounts on the best method for 
African Americans to achieve equality and integration into American 
society by reading and summarizing the arguments of Booker T. 
Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois 

e Students will practice civil discourse by following the Structured 
Academic Controversy model of debate. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Readings 
e Handout B: Structured Academic Controversy Directions and Graphic 
Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Booker T. Washington, “Speech to the Cotton 
States and International Exposition,” 1895 Primary Source to allow students 
to analyze and compare arguments for the early African American civil 
rights movement. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students can complete the readings for this activity in class or for 
homework. Note that the two documents are a decade apart. Evaluate the 
strength of each argument using these questions: 


A. Would Washington’s model of accommodation inevitably lead to 
political and social reform? 

B. Why did Du Bois demand legal and political equality, and how could 
he achieve such demands? 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


In class discussion or in essays, respond to one or more of the following 
essential questions: 


(a) Whose ideas and methods were better and more effective for African 
Americans to attain equality and justice in the United States: Booker T. 
Washington or W. E. B. Du Bois? 


(b) Was “accommodation” or “agitation” a better approach for African 
Americans to achieve equality and justice in the United States? 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


Ask students to consider the following question as a think-pair-share or 
large group discussion to contextualize the issues they will read about in the 
sources: Did Reconstruction result in progress for African Americans? Why 
or why not? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 
Individually, students will read the two sources, identify the central 


arguments, and note the major points of each author in their graphic 
organizer. 


III. Application (30 min) 


Students will engage in a Structured Academic Controversy Activity to 
argue both sides of the central question. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Student will share their consensus statements in engage in a class debrief. 
Are the arguments of Washington and Du Bois still valid today? Why or 
why not? 


Unit 5 Civics Connection: Civil Rights and Economic Freedom 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Analyze descriptions of laws and Supreme Court cases related to 
developments in U.S. law in the Gilded Age, 1877-1898, to evaluate 
whether the rights of African Americans were protected and to 
evaluate changes in the role of government resulting from rapid 
economic growth. 

e Recognize constitutional principles and evaluate the role of each 
branch of the federal government upholding them. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Civil Rights and Economic Freedom Student Packet 


© Civil and Political Rights in the Gilded Age 
o Economic Freedom in the Gilded Age 


e Handout B: Principles and Virtues Glossary 
e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Lesson Materials: 
Students should have red and green pencils available. 
Facilitation Notes: 


If this is the first time your students have considered constitutional 
principles, have them use the Principles and Virtues Glossary and focus 
specifically on checks and balances, due process, federalism, freedom of 
contract, liberty, and private property. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Draw a Venn diagram on the board, similar to the following: 


Natural 
Rights 


Political 
Rights 


Depending on student background, lead a brief discussion of the three kinds 
of rights and their interrelationships. Have students suggest rights that 
might go in each circle. Don’t get too caught up in the details of exactly 
what goes in the overlapping parts of the circles; it is enough at this point 
just to acknowledge that the types of rights are interrelated and that natural 
rights take precedence. 


Conclude this part of the lesson by writing the following definitions on the 
board so students have them for reference throughout the lesson. 


Natural rights: Rights that belong to individuals by nature and can only be 
justly abridged through due process. Examples are equality, life, liberty, 


property, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Civil rights: Rights that belong to individuals by virtue of being members of 
a certain community. Examples include protections from discrimination, 
privacy, and the freedom of press and speech. 


Political rights: Rights individuals may use to participate in their own 
governance. Examples are petitioning the government, voting, serving on a 
jury, and holding office. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Civil Rights and Economic Freedom Student 
Packet and assign the readings and activities to students. Assign the 
readings as best fits your teaching situation (e.g., small groups, jigsaw). 
Instruct students to discuss and annotate the assigned passages according to 
the directions provided on the handout, to show where and how the 
documents reflect constitutional principles and help them develop an 
answer to the Civics Connection Unit 5 Guiding Questions: 


1) Civil rights: To what extent were the natural, civil, and political rights of 
African Americans protected during the Gilded Age (1877-1898)? 


2) Economic freedom: To what extent did the benefits and challenges 
resulting from rapid economic growth during the Gilded Age (1877-1898) 
change the role of government? 


Consider the following principles as you work: checks and balances, due 
process, equality, federalism, freedom of contract, liberty, private property 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial reading 
and analysis, conduct a discussion that allows students to consider all the 
documents and share their responses to the questions in the packet. They 
may share their responses as a whole class, in the second stage of jigsaw 
groups, through inner and outer circle fishbowl discussion, and so forth. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Conduct a brief whole-class discussion of one or more of the following 
questions: 


Discussion Questions 


1. Summarize the government actions in the Civil and Political Rights 
timeline, regarding change over time in the Gilded Age (1877-1898). 
(Accept reasoned responses. Students may say that Congress appeared 
to be moving to guarantee equality until the mid-1870s, but by that 
time, interests opposed to the changes had grown louder and 
challenged them in court. The Supreme Court interpreted narrowly the 
guarantees of the Reconstruction Amendments, blunting their 
efficacy.) 

2. The actions in the Economic Freedom timeline relate to government 
regulations motivated by concern for the public interest. Why do you 
think laws intended to secure an even playing field for workers and 
consumers ended up being used to protect the interests of big business? 
Reflect on the Supreme Court’s analysis of these cases. What 
generalizations can you make regarding the Court’s interpretation of 
relevant constitutional principles? What are your observations 
regarding change over time within the period addressed? (Accept 
reasoned responses. Note that political considerations should have 
been minimized, because federal judges, including Supreme Court 
justices, are appointed for a term of “good behavior” (Article 3, 
Section 1), which usually means a lifetime tenure. What other forces 
could influence the development of the law over time?) 


Conclude by having students write an individual response to the guiding 
questions and collect their responses. 


Guiding Question: 


1) Civil rights: To what extent were the natural, civil, and political rights of 
African Americans protected during the Gilded Age (1877-1898)? 


2) Economic freedom: To what extent did the benefits and challenges 
resulting from rapid economic growth during the Gilded Age (1877-1898) 
change the role of government? 


Consider the following principles as you work: checks and balances, due 
process, equality, federalism, freedom of contract, liberty, private property 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


For a behind-the-curtain look at creation of the Sherman Act, read this blog 
post “Secret Back of Anti-Trust Law” published in the Chicago Tribune, 
November 28, 1902. 


© Unit 5 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 5 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to begin brainstorming their 
responses to their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student essays on 
the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 
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Firsthand accounts from the time period 
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Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
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Unit 6: Chapter 10 (1898-1919) 


Compelling Question: How did the Progressive vision shape 
American politics, society, and foreign policy from 1898 to 1917? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will understand how Progressive reforms expanded the 
role of government in the American economy and society. 

e Students will understand how Progressive ideas helped shape 
America’s expanding presence around the globe. 

e Students will compare and contrast the Progressive 
understanding of the scale, scope, and purpose of government 
with that of the Founders. 


Supporting Question 1: How Resources: 

did Progressive reforms expand 

the role of government in the ¢ Ida M. Tarbell’s Crusade 
U.S. economy and American against Standard Oil 
society? Narrative 


e Alice Paul and the Struggle 
for Women’s Suffrage 
Narrative 

e Westward Expansion and 
the Quest to Conserve 
Narrative 

e Jim Crow and 
Progressivism Narrative 

e Lewis Hine, Photographs 
Documenting Child Labor, 
1908 Primary Source 

e Upton Sinclair, The Jungle, 
1906 Primary Source 

e Elihu Root vs. William 
Jennings Bryan on 


Supporting Question 2: How 
did Progressive ideas help shape 
America’s expanding presence 
around the globe? 


Women’s Suffrage, 1894— 
1914 Primary Source 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Open Address to the U.S. 
Congress, 1917 Primary 
Source 

Women’s Suffrage and the 
Nineteenth Amendment 
Lesson 

The Progressive 
Movement DBQ Lesson 


Resources: 


Remember the Maine! 
Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Rough Riders Narrative 
The Panama Canal 
Narrative 

Cartoon Analysis: “A 
Lesson for Anti- 
Expansionists”, Victor 
Gillam, 1899 Primary 
Source 

America Enters World War 
I Narrative 

The Philippine-American 
War Narrative 

Over There: The U.S. 
Soldier in World War I 
Narrative 

The Treaty of Versailles 
Decision Point 

Redfield Proctor vs. Mark 
Twain on American 


Imperialism, 1898-1906 
Primary Source 

¢ The Espionage Act of 1917 
Primary Source 

¢ George M. Cohan, “Over 
There”, 1917 Primary 
Source 

e Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, 1918 
Primary Source 

¢ Schenck v. United States 
DBQ Lesson 


Resources: 


e Speaker Joseph Cannon 
Dethroned Narrative 
¢ Wilsonian Progressivism 


Supporting Question 3: How Narrative 

did the Progressive vision of the e The Election of 1912 
government’s scale, scope, and Decision Point 

purpose compare with that of e Did the Progressive 

the Founders? Movement Diverge from 


Founding Principles and 
Did It Affect the Purpose 
of Government? Point- 
Counterpoint 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 10 Introductory Essay: 1898-1919 

e The Great Migration Narrative 

e Business and Advertising in the Early Twentieth Century, 1910— 
1917 Primary Source 


Unit 6 Essay Activity 

How did the Progressive vision shape American politics, society, 
and foreign policy from 1898 to 1917? 

Option A: Explore the similarities and differences in the 
Progressive vision of the government’s scale, scope, and purpose 
with that of the Founders. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to a shift in U.S. 
relations with the rest of the world. Ultimately, students will use the 
primary and secondary sources in this chapter to practice constructing 
an essay, in AP Long Essay Question format, demonstrating their 
skills in explaining historical comparison. Students should be 
evaluated using the AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in 
understanding the compelling question for this chapter by assigning 
the Unit 6 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 10 Introductory Essay: 1898-1919 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which America grew into its role as a world power 

e Explain the causes and effects of international and internal migration 
patterns over time 

¢ Compare the relative significance of the major events of the first half of the 
20th century in shaping American identity 


Written by: Melvyn Dubofsky, Binghamton University 


Introduction 


By 1898, the United States had become the world’s leading industrial nation and 
a significant player in world affairs. It was also a nation wracked by conflicts 
arising from rapid industrialization, mass immigration, urbanization, and the 
burden of maintaining an overseas empire in the Caribbean and the Pacific. 
Industrialization led to mixed results. Increasing life expectancy, real wages, and 
economic growth benefitted workers, though many workers also toiled long hours 
in factories in dangerous and unhealthy conditions. Industrialization also brought 
millions of new immigrants from Eastern Europe who sought greater opportunity 
and filled industry’s insatiable demand for labor. The flood of tens of millions of 
immigrants created rapidly growing cities and stretched the ability of government 
and civil society to provide adequate housing and services. 


Vast economic, demographic, and social changes led to increased calls for 
political reforms at all levels, especially the national government. Reformers 
called Progressives wanted to use the regulatory powers of the national 
government to bring order and efficiency to what they saw as a chaotic society. 
They thought educated elites in government agencies and other institutions 
should manage society scientifically in what they believed to be the public 
interest. 


With the Spanish-American War, the nation began expanding across the Pacific 
and Caribbean. The United States wanted to acquire colonial possessions, open 


new sources of raw materials and trade, and broaden its strategic interests. World 
War I in Europe and the peace treaty after the war contributed to new questions 
about American foreign policy. How could the nation manage its newly acquired 
overseas empire and grapple with its newly expanded role in the world? 


Progressive Reform at the State and Local Levels 


Nearly all sectors of society participated in the waves of reform that swept across 
the nation between 1898 and 1919. Businesses large and small aimed to tame 
cutthroat competition that decreased prices and profits, through either voluntary 
industrial associations or government regulation, though they did not always 
welcome government intervention. Smaller businesses sought to use government 
to limit the power of concentrated corporate enterprise. Liberal Protestant 
ministers promoted the Social Gospel, which held the promise of earthly 
salvation for those who worked to diminish poverty and social misery. University 
graduates tried to use knowledge, especially the social sciences, to reform society 
with efforts to alleviate poverty, overcrowding, and political corruption. Newly 
credentialled academics offered their knowledge as experts to serve politicians 
and state governments. Working people built trade unions to bargain with 
employers, allied themselves with political parties to enact legislative reforms, 
and, most radically (though in smaller numbers), joined the Socialist Party (of 
America). Progressivism was a divided movement whose members often acted 
at cross-purposes and for diverse, conflicting ends. The progressives generally 
sought to put their expert knowledge to use for the government to achieve their 
vision of a more ordered and efficient society. 


Reform germinated at the state and local levels. The Constitution allowed the 
federal government to regulate interstate commerce, foreign trade, immigration, 
and foreign relations and left the regulation of health, safety, and welfare to the 
states. The states and local municipalities had police powers to regulate working 
conditions, including hours, safety, and sanitation, and to ensure that corporations 
did not abuse their power. City officials and reformers faced rapid population 
growth, demand for housing that outpaced supply, substandard housing, and 
inadequate sanitation that spread disease among poorer, working-class families. 
(See The Progressive Movement DBQ Lesson.) 


Reformers faced the problems of rapid urban growth. The Atlantic Ocean acted 
as a highway on which people and ideas flowed in both directions. Americans 
went to Europe to study in universities and brought home European ideas about 
the welfare state. Florence Kelley, a leading progressive reformer from 


Philadelphia, had studied in Switzerland, where she adopted European socialist 
ideas. She returned to the United States and fought for the regulation of working 
conditions for women and children. Kelley subsequently led the National 
Consumers’ League, an organization overwhelmingly female in leadership and 
membership, which used the buying power of consumers to improve working 
conditions. The League issued white labels for employers to attach to their 
products certifying that they were made under sanitary working conditions 
(Llink]). 


This label, issued by the National Consumers’ League, showed consumers 
the products they were buying had been made “under clean and healthful 
conditions.” 


Equally notable were Jane Addams and Lillian Wald ([link]), who founded 
settlement houses modeled on those in England. In Chicago, Addams turned an 
abandoned residence into Hull House, a refuge for the neighborhood’s new 
immigrants from eastern and southern Europe. There, immigrant children learned 
English and civics, and their parents, especially their mothers, also found a haven. 


Addams became the city’s leading social reformer. In Manhattan’s densely 
populated Lower East Side, the most congested neighborhood in the nation, Wald 
used the Henry Street Settlement House to create a visiting nurse service 
providing health assistance to tenement dwellers who suffered from tuberculosis 
and other communicable diseases. The settlement houses also provided childcare, 
neighborhood playgrounds, social clubs, and artistic events. 


(b) 


Progressives (a) Florence Kelly, shown in 1925, and (b) Lillian Wald (left) 
and Jane Addams (right), shown in 1916, worked to improve the lives of the 
urban poor. 


The early twentieth century saw social science knowledge used to foster social 
reform as never before. The alliance between social scientists and reformers 
achieved the most widespread reforms in the state of Wisconsin. The so-called 
Wisconsin idea relied on knowledge provided by University of Wisconsin 
academics, whose students eventually staffed state administrative offices as 


experts and pioneered social reforms. Governor Robert “Fighting Bob” LaFollette 
led Wisconsin to establish workers’ compensation for injured laborers, 
experiment with unemployment insurance for idled workers, and develop the 
concept of economic security for elderly citizens. 


Nearly every northern and western state implemented some form of employers’ 
liability or workers’ compensation, regulated safety and hours for workers in 
dangerous trades, and limited the hours of labor for women and child workers. A 
tragic fire ina New York City garment factory in 1911, the Triangle Shirtwaist 
fire, took the lives of 146 workers, mostly young Jewish and Italian women. The 
public response to the blaze brought legislation that established statewide 
standards for factory safety and sanitation and regulated the conditions under 
which women and children worked ([link]). (See the Upton Sinclair, The Jungle, 
1906 Primary Source.) 


The fatal Triangle 
Shirtwaist Factory 
fire in New York 
City on March 25, 
1911, helped bring 
about the first 
factory inspection 
laws. 


Federal and state courts approved the regulation of working conditions in 
dangerous trades, especially underground mining, and for children. Otherwise, 
judges ruled that employers and adult workers had a “liberty of contract” to set 


the terms of employment on the basis of the Fourteenth Amendment. This 
interpretation received its fullest expression in the case of Lochner v. New York 
(1905), in which a Supreme Court majority declared a law limiting working hours 
for New York bakers to be an unconstitutional infringement of the right to liberty 
of contract. However, the Court did not consistently apply the Lochner rule; it 
sometimes sided with progressive arguments and accepted the use of social 
science in its decisions. In 1908, for example, the Supreme Court declared 
constitutional an Oregon law that regulated the hours of adult women workers. 
The court based its ruling on the “Brandeis brief” (named after Louis Brandeis, 
the famous attomey, progressive reformer, and, later, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court), which used sociological and medical evidence of dangerous 
working conditions and the harmful effects of long hours to argue for regulating 
the working conditions of women workers. (See the Lewis Hine, Photographs 
Documenting Child Labor, 1908 Primary Source.) 


Two competing progressive tendencies—the desire for increased democracy and 
for rule by experts—spurred urban reform. Employers, real estate developers, and 
affluent citizens used social science to liberate municipal policy from the control 
of political bosses and to administer local government more efficiently and 
economically. To lower taxes and promote private enterprise, these progressive 
reformers limited the voting power of the people. They installed the commission 
system and city manager forms of government, in which skilled administrators, 
not an elected mayor or aldermen, made policy. They introduced citywide 
elections in place of ward or district ones, increasing the voting power of 
wealthier and better-educated citizens at the expense of immigrants and the poor. 
They instituted tighter regulations for voter registration that reduced turnout 
among poorer residents. Yet in other cities, most notably New York, political 
machines allied with local trade unionists and working-class, immigrant 
residents. Socialists won power in 200 small and mid-sized cities and in one 
metropolis, Milwaukee ([link]). 
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Milwaukee’s first Socialist mayor, Emil Seidel, focused on honest 
government and improved public health for all in his city. He ran for vice 
president alongside Eugene V. Debs in 1912. 


Progressive reforms thus simultaneously expanded and contracted citizen 
participation in politics. Primary elections enabled voters, not party conventions, 
to choose candidates for office. Initiatives and referenda offered citizens a direct 
means of enacting legislation. Recall elections enabled voters’ might to oust 
officials or overrule judicial decisions. Other steps, however, limited popular 
participation in politics. Republicans and Democrats made it more difficult for 
third parties and independent candidates to obtain ballot access. They instituted 
literacy tests in English that disqualified otherwise-eligible voters. In the South, 
states adopted constitutions that kept black citizens from the voting booth and 
poll taxes that disqualified millions of poor whites as well as blacks. Voter 
turnout at all levels of government declined in the Progressive Era. 


Progressivism and National Politics 


No figure better exemplified Progressivism on the national level than Theodore 
Roosevelt. Born to old wealth in New York and the beneficiary of an elite 
education, Roosevelt was an historian, a naturalist, a big-game hunter, and an 
advocate of the “strenuous life.” Unlike most men from his social circle, he chose 
a career in politics. As a Republican, he practiced a progressive model of 
government that favored civic order and social stability. He detested Populist 
“demagogues,” radical labor leaders, and socialists. He believed the best way to 
curb radicalism and class conflict was through economic and social reforms. In 
less than two decades, he rose from a member of the New York State Legislature, 
to assistant secretary of the Navy in William McKinley’s first term, to a “hero” of 
the Spanish-American War, to governor of New York, to McKinley’s vice 
president, to president after McKinley’s assassination. (See the Remember the 
Maine! Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders Narrative.) 


As president, Roosevelt pursued progressive policies. He treated the presidency 
as a “bully pulpit” from which he could sermonize against the “malefactors of 
wealth” and the advocates of revolution. Only the president, he believed, had the 
power to deal effectively with a complex national economy. Only national power 
centralized in the regulatory agencies of the executive branch could create social 
stability and, through expert decision-making, avert autocracy from above and 
revolution from below. Roosevelt claimed that it was “not only [the president’s] 
right but his duty to do anything that the needs of the Nation demanded unless 
such action was forbidden by the Constitution or by the laws” ([Link]). 


Theodore 
Roosevelt, pictured 
here in 1904, was 


the first of three 
Progressive U.S. 
presidents. His 
administration 
facilitated 
powerful political 
and social change. 


In his first term, Roosevelt consistently appealed to the public interest to justify 
expanding the regulatory power of federal executive agencies over the economy. 
He signed the Elkins Act (1904), which authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) to outlaw railroad rebates, which were lower rates given to 
corporations but not to other shippers. Roosevelt authorized the Department of 
Commerce and its Bureau of Corporations to investigate and publicize the 
wrongs committed by corporate monopolists. He ordered the Department of 
Justice in 1902 to sue the Northern Securities Company, a corporate holding 
company that had eliminated transport competition in the Northwest by bringing 
the area’s dominant railroads under common management. In 1904, the Supreme 
Court ruled 5 to 4 that Northern Securities had practiced illegal restraint of 
competition in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. One wag commented 
that Roosevelt had slain a mosquito as if it were a lion. Yet Roosevelt won a 
reputation as a “trust buster.” 


Roosevelt expanded executive power in other ways to deal with what he 
perceived as national crises. When, in 1902, anthracite coal miners in 
northeastern Pennsylvania struck to demand union recognition, higher wages, and 
improved working conditions from the large coal combination that owned the 
mines, Roosevelt intervened. The mine owners’ leader, George F. Baer, refused to 
recognize or bargain with the union. Baer’s stubbornness and the miners’ refusal 
to return to work threatened residents of the Northeast with a winter home- 
heating crisis that imperiled Republican electoral prospects. Seeking to prove his 
concern for the welfare of workers, the public interest, and the Republican Party, 
Roosevelt compelled the mine owners and the union officials to meet with a 
presidentially appointed commission under threat of government seizure of the 
mines by 10,000 federal troops. His attorney general and members of Congress 
raised constitutional objections to the president’s getting involved in the strike, 
because it was a private matter. Roosevelt admitted he had “no legal or 
constitutional right in the matter” but proceeded because he thought the national 


interest trumped constitutional authority. A presidential commission awarded the 
miners an increase in wages, improved working conditions, and an impartial 
federal commission that would resolve their grievances. 


Elected to the presidency by a substantial popular and electoral college majority 
in 1904, Roosevelt claimed and exercised even greater presidential powers 
({link]). He pressured Congress to grant the ICC power to regulate the railroad 
shipping rates of private companies in the Hepburn Act of 1906. Committed to 
the conservation of natural and human resources, Roosevelt urged Congress to 
protect the health of citizens and preserve the environment. He won legislation 
that regulated the slaughtering of meat and the production of food and drugs. In 
1906, Congress passed a Meat Inspection Act and a Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Roosevelt also used executive power to protect national forests by requiring 
timber companies to adopt scientific forestry methods. Finally, he created a 
national park system, designated national monuments as areas closed to future 
private development, and shut enormous tracts of federal land to mining, 
lumbering, and other forms of private development. 


SUE I A TMT? 


This painting from the 1970s shows Theodore Roosevelt giving one of his 
enthusiastic speeches in 1904. 


Roosevelt worshipped power and order. With power he would impose order. In 
his ideal society, organized business, organized agriculture, and organized labor 
countervailed each other’s power, while the federal government acted as an 
impartial arbiter to promote the general welfare. The role of government was 
changing in the early twentieth century, as was the role of the president, which 
was becoming that of the “steward of the public welfare.” 


Roosevelt and the World 


Roosevelt similarly used executive power vigorously as he pursued his aims 
overseas. In the 1880s and 1890s, he joined other young Republicans advocating 
an expansive foreign policy, one that featured a navy. American businesses and 


politicians dreamed of opening overseas markets for the products of American 
farms and factories. As assistant secretary of the Navy in the McKinley 
administration, Roosevelt had advocated annexation of the Hawaiian Islands and 
war against Spain to free Cuba and expand U.S. power. He demanded the spoils 
of the Spanish-American War, that “splendid little war,” which ended with 
American control over Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and Cuba. When 
France and Germany tried to close the Chinese market to other nations, Roosevelt 
endorsed the Open-Door Notes, released by Secretary of State John Hay, that 
beseeched European powers in China to respect the commercial rights of all 
nations. Ever the realist, however, Roosevelt knew there was little the United 
States could do to enforce its policy in China. (See the Redfield Proctor vs. Mark 
Twain on American Imperialism, 1898-1906 Primary Source.) 


As president, Roosevelt promoted expansion abroad but recognized the limits of 
American power. His actions in the Caribbean, which he considered America’s 
backyard because of the Monroe Doctrine, transformed it into an American lake. 
Unable to obtain the funds from Congress to build a two-ocean navy to help him 
command the Atlantic and Pacific, he instigated a revolution in the Colombian 
province of Panama, creating a new Panamanian state that granted the United 
States the right to build a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. To ensure the 
security of the future canal, Roosevelt acted to dominate Caribbean waters. When 
Caribbean island states and continental ones, most notably Venezuela, defaulted 
on loans to France and Germany, he promulgated the “Roosevelt Corollary” to 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Roosevelt Corollary suggested that the United States 
would act as guardian for all Caribbean states that defaulted on their debts to 
foreign investors; it would restore financial and political order in failed states to 
keep Europe out of the affairs of the western hemisphere ((link]). (See the 


Source.) 


This 1906 political cartoon depicts Theodore Roosevelt wielding the 
Monroe Doctrine against European powers to keep them out of Dominican 
Republic and Caribbean. 


In the Far East, Roosevelt acted somewhat more cautiously to exercise American 
power, because he had to contend with Japanese and European powers. Japan, a 
rising world power, waged war with Russia in 1904 to obtain primacy on the 
mainland of Northeast Asia. When Japan threatened to overwhelm Russia 
militarily, Roosevelt acted as peacemaker, achieving a treaty that granted Japan 
dominance in Korea and Manchuria but protected Russia from total defeat. For 
this Roosevelt won the Nobel Peace Prize, an ironic award for a proponent of the 
manly virtues of warfare. Roosevelt realized Japan was emerging as a power in 
the Pacific and sought to defend American strength there. In 1906, he negotiated 
a “gentleman’s agreement” with Japan that regulated immigration more strictly in 
return for California modifying its policy of segregating Japanese children in 
public schools. In late 1907, he sent the “Great White Fleet,” a squadron of U.S. 
naval vessels, into the Pacific as a demonstration of force to the Japanese. 


Roosevelt and his appointed administrator for the Philippine Islands, William 
Howard Taft, faced Filipino rebels who remained active even after brutal 
repression by the U.S. military, which was dispatched to the Philippine Islands by 
President McKinley. The United States resorted to torture and concentration 
camps to quell the insurgency. Thus, Roosevelt managed the perils as well as the 
possibilities of imperialism. His successors, although guided by different goals, 
continued to expand America’s global power. (See ‘The Philippine-American War 
Narrative) 


The Presidency of William Howard Taft 


William Howard Taft, Roosevelt’s chosen successor, became president in 1909. 
Taft’s greatest ambition, however, was to serve as chief justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, a goal he achieved in the 1920s. Always more conservative than 
Roosevelt, Taft sided with old-guard, establishment Republicans, who controlled 
congressional committees precisely when a bloc of “progressive” Republicans in 
Congress were demanding more radical reforms to regulate Wall Street (i.e., 
financial markets) and concentrated corporate power. As insurgent Republicans 
allied with Southern Democrats, who desired lower tariffs and firmer regulation 
of the financial sector, Taft was damaged politically when the 1909 Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff did not significantly lower rates. 


Still, Taft’s administration was characterized by progressive reforms. More fully 
committed to the letter of the law than Roosevelt, Taft acted as the real “trust 
buster.” He prosecuted twice as many trusts as Roosevelt had, ordering the Justice 
Department to sue Standard Oil, U.S. Steel, American Tobacco, and other 


corporations for alleged violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Taft’s actions 
stirred resentment among Republicans supporting the financial sector and 
corporate interests, and in Roosevelt, who had distinguished between “good” 
corporations and their “evil” counterparts. In addition, Congress passed the 
Mann-Elkins Act (1910), which expanded the ICC’s authority to regulate railroad 
rates and telecommunications. The Republican Party ended up split between 
conservatives on one side and the progressive insurgency on the other ((link]). 


This political cartoon shows an “unemployed workingman” writing graffiti 
on a fence. The acrostic “TAFT” represents the candidate’s reputation during 
the election of 1908 for supporting big business and trusts, a characterization 

his presidency showed to be undeserved. 


The New Freedom vs. the New Nationalism 


The election of 1912 created a political earthquake. Former president Roosevelt 
fought to regain leadership of the Republican Party, challenging Taft for the 
presidential nomination and campaigning on behalf of a “New Nationalism.” This 
platform was heavily influenced by intellectual, progressive Herbert Croly’s book 
The Promise of American Life, which supported centralization. Roosevelt 
demanded a more active federal government that would rapidly increase federal 
executive power to regulate the economy and society in the national interest. As a 
progressive, he believed he needed to strengthen federal power to protect the 
people against moneyed interests. He promoted policy ideas borrowed from the 
creation of the welfare states in Germany and Great Britain that sought stricter 
regulation of working conditions, health benefits, protection against 
unemployment, and security in old age. And he suggested that if the federal (or 
state) judiciary hampered the creation of a modern administrative state based on 
the Constitution, he would reform the courts. 


Taft and the Republican old guard controlled the 1912 party convention. They 
relied on Southern state delegates and conservative delegates, who together 
formed a majority for Taft’s nomination. Roosevelt delegates declared the 
nomination stolen, walked out of the convention singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and invited Roosevelt to accept nomination as a third-party candidate. 
Evoking an evangelical fervor for the progressive vision, Roosevelt declared, 
“We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord!” Declaring himself fit as a 
bull moose, Roosevelt agreed to run as the Progressive or “Bull Moose” party’s 
candidate for the presidency. 


With the Republican party split, the Democrats had an opportunity to return to 
power. They chose as their candidate Thomas Woodrow Wilson ({link]), a son of 
the South, the author of books about history and government, a former college 
professor and president of Princeton University, and a successful reformist 
governor of New Jersey. Wilson answered Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” with a 
“New Freedom” that featured increased competition (by preventing business 
from becoming concentrated), a less intrusive federal government, Protestant 
morality (Wilson was the son of a Presbyterian minister), and control of Wall 
Street. However, Wilson envisioned a stronger regulatory state. As he wrote in 
New Freedom, “Without the watchful interference, the resolute interference, of 
the government, there can be no fair play between individuals and such powerful 


institutions as the trusts. Freedom to-day is something more than being let alone. 
The program of a government of freedom must in these days be positive, not 
negative merely.” Accordingly, his platform demanded stricter regulation of 
corporations, more decentralized banking, and reduced tariffs. His electoral base 
was strong in the Democratic South. Wilson was a Protestant moralist influenced 
by the Social Gospel who could compete for votes among evangelicals in the 
north and west and from labor union workers in the urban North, and as a 
candidate competitive with Roosevelt among professionals and the highly 
educated. 


Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic 
candidate in the 

1912 Presidential 
election, became 

the nominee after a 

tumultuous 
Democratic 
Convention and 

was regarded as a 

moderate reformer. 


In the election, nearly three-fourths of all voters chose a reform candidate. Wilson 
won the presidency with just over 40 percent of the popular vote but an enormous 
electoral college majority, owing to the split in the Republican vote. Roosevelt 
won more votes than Taft but trailed in the electoral college in all but six states 


({link]). Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist party candidate, secured almost 6 percent 
of the vote ([link]). (See The Election of 1912 Decision Point.) 


Wilson 
[J Roosevelt 


Taft 


s- 


The split in the Republican vote between the incumbent William Taft and 
former president Theodore Roosevelt led to an overwhelming electoral 
victory for Woodrow Wilson, securing him the presidency in 1912. (credit: 
“Election of 1912” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


No. of No. of Percentage 
Electoral Popular of Popular 
Candidate Party Votes Votes Vote 


No. of No. of Percentage 
Electoral Popular of Popular 
Candidate Party Votes Votes Vote 
woonray Democratic 435 6,293,454 42.5 
Wilson 
Theodore Progressive 88 4,119,207 27.8 
Roosevelt 
William H. 
Taft Republican 8 3,483,922 23.5 
(incumbent) 
aaa Socialist 0 901,551 | 61 
Debs 


1912 Election Results 


Wilson and the Democrats quickly enacted the reforms promised in the New 
Freedom platform, although his expansion of federal regulatory agencies was 
more like Roosevelt’s presidency. First came tariff reduction in a bill that 
included the first federal income tax since the Civil War. The Court had ruled in 
Pollock v. Farmers’ Loans & Trust (1895) that the income tax was 
unconstitutional and that enacting it required amending the Constitution. The tax, 
necessitated by a larger role for the federal government and a decrease in revenue 
from lower tariffs, was made constitutional by the 1913 ratification of the 
Sixteenth Amendment. Progressives wanted the new tax law to reduce income 
inequality by taxing the wealthy, and conservatives thought it pitted the classes 
against each other. 


Next came financial reform, with passage of the Federal Reserve Act, intended to 
lessen Wall Street’s financial dominance by establishing 12 regional federal 
reserve banks that made credit available in the south and west. Soon after came 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, which strengthened the regulatory power of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and benefited trade unions by declaring they were not 
trusts under the law. Samuel Gompers, the president of the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL), praised the Clayton Act as labor’s “Magna Carta.” In 1914, 
Congress created the Federal Trade Commission to regulate commerce and 


industry. It both regulated competition (the New Freedom) and enabled corporate 


concentration (the New Nationalism) ({link]). 
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In this 1913 political cartoon, President Wilson is “priming the economic 
pump” with tariff, currency, and antitrust laws. 


As the election of 1916 approached, Wilson and the Democrats enacted 
additional reforms to win over progressives, because the Republicans had 
reunited. Other legislation made it easier for farmers to obtain loans and 
subsidized agricultural and vocational education. In 1916, Congress passed laws 
to curtail child labor and to provide railroad workers with an eight-hour day (the 
Adamson Act), even though the courts had taken a mixed view of the 
constitutionality of regulating workers’ hours and liberty of contract in several 
decisions over the preceding twenty years. (See the Wilsonian Progressivism 
Narrative.) 


Democratic control of the White House and Congress also brought a darker side 
to the nation’s capital and to federal policy. Led by a president who embraced 
segregation and with Southern Democrats in command of Congress, the federal 
government instituted Jim Crow segregation rules. African Americans who had 
obtained federal employment and promotions during Republican administrations 
found themselves denied federal jobs and downgraded rather than promoted. Jim 
Crow ruled in Washington as it did in the former Confederate states, where even 
some southern progressives embraced segregation as advancing the social order. 
Wilson even presented the racist film “Birth of a Nation” in the White House and 
praised its portrayal of Reconstruction and the “Lost Cause.” (See the Jim Crow 
and Progressivism Narrative.) 


The progressives’ support for the segregation of African Americans sprang from 
their belief in Social Darwinism, eugenics, and scientific racism, which argued 
there was a hierarchy of races. Many progressives believed that African 
Americans were racially inferior and that segregating them and denying them 
civil rights would maintain a natural racial hierarchy and establish social order. 
Progressives applied the same principle to immigrants, especially those from 
Eastern Europe, and justified immigration restriction on the basis of racial 
inferiority. This idea influenced foreign affairs in that belief in Anglo-Saxon 
superiority was used to support expansionism as a duty to help lesser races 
become civilized. The social engineering of this new “scientific” outlook 
combined with biological engineering by supporting population control and 
forced sterilization of the intellectually disabled and “unfit.” 


The Wilson administration’s achievements and the president’s ability to keep the 
nation out of the European war that erupted in August 1914 buoyed Democratic 
hopes for victory in 1916 against a reunited Republican Party. Running on the 
accomplishments of the New Freedom platform and more emphatically on the 
theme, “He kept us out of war,” Wilson eked out a victory over his Republican 
opponent, Charles Evans Hughes. (See the Did the Progressive Movement 
Diverge from Founding Principles and Did It Affect the Purpose of Government? 
Point-Counterpoint. ) 


America and a World at War 


Wilson pursued a foreign policy as ambitious to expand the nation’s role in the 
world as Roosevelt’s had been. Where Roosevelt favored realpolitik, Wilson was 
an idealist guided by a missionary zeal to spread democracy through military 
intervention. He intervened in Haiti and the Dominican Republic and deployed 
marines to Central America. He also presided over the opening of the Panama 
Canal (1914). When Mexico erupted in rebellion and civil war between 1910 and 
1917, Wilson decided to teach the Mexicans how to act democratically and elect 
the leaders he wanted. Twice he intervened militarily, first staging a naval and 
marine invasion at the port of Vera Cruz in 1914, and again in 1916, sending a 
U.S. Army detachment under the command of General John “Black Jack” 
Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of Pancho Villa, one of the more notorious 
Mexican rebels, until Pershing was recalled to fight in World War I in Europe 
([link]). 


Pancho Villa (center) and General Pershing (right) were involved in 
President Wilson’s “Missionary Diplomacy” plan to help Mexico act more 
like the United States. 


In the summer of 1914, Europe erupted into war as the Central Powers, led by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, lined up against the Triple Entente of Britain, 
France, and Tsarist Russia. Wilson wanted to maintain U.S. neutrality. He asked 
Americans to be neutral in thought as well as action. 


However, neutrality proved impossible. Wilson supported the idea of “freedom of 
the seas” to allow Southern cotton growers and Midwestern farmers to ship their 
goods to overseas markets, particularly the allied nations. That same principle 
allowed American corporations to produce and ship armaments to Britain and 
France while American bankers made loans to the allies. 


Britain used its sea power to blockade the continent and deny the Central Powers 
American goods, though Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan protested this 


as an unneutral stance by the United States in favor of the allies. Germany 
responded to the British naval blockade by declaring its own blockade of Britain 
and enforcing it with submarine warfare. U-Boats torpedoed Allied and 
American merchant ships in 1915, sinking the passenger liner Lusitania with the 
loss of more than 1,000 civilian lives, including 128 Americans. In response, 
Wilson threatened to break diplomatic relations with Germany unless it halted 
undersea warfare. Germany initially heeded Wilson’s demand but Bryan resigned, 
fearing that Wilson’s policy on submarine warfare would lead to war. 


While Wilson struggled to maintain U.S. neutrality, the war in Europe became a 
bloody stalemate. With the belligerents unable to end it, Wilson proposed to act 
as a mediator, offering “peace without victory.” Despite having suffered 
irreparable human and material losses by the end of 1916, the combatants had no 
use for Wilson’s peacemaking. Rejected as a mediator by Britain and Germany, 
he appealed for peace on January 22, 1917, going over the heads of the 
warmakers to deliver a public address known as the “Peace without Victory” 
speech. In it, Wilson promised the world free seas, disarmament, self- 
determination, and a League of Nations to maintain international law and 
morality. 


Wilson found no takers for his utopian peace plan. Instead, in February 1917, 
Germany resumed unrestricted submarine warfare and gambled it could defeat 
the allies before the Americans could send an army overseas to join the allies. A 
month later, a liberal revolution in Russia deposed the Tsar and weakened 
resistance on the Eastern front. Germany now expected to turn the tide of battle 
on the Western front and worried less about U.S. intervention. The potential for a 
decisive German victory troubled Wilson, who favored an Anglo-American 
world order. The British encouraged him to intervene on the Allied side by 
providing Americans with the “Zimmerman telegram,” which conveyed an offer 
from the German foreign office to Mexico. If Mexico entered the war on the 
German side, a victorious Germany would return to Mexico the territories seized 
by the United States in the Mexican-American War. 


Wilson asked Congress for a declaration of war against Germany on April 2, 
1917. He promised a crusade to “make the world safe for democracy” and better 
for all humanity. As the official wartime propaganda agency, the Committee on 
Public Information, later expressed the U.S. war aim: It was not “merely to rewin 
the tomb of Christ, but to bring back to earth the rule of right, the peace, goodwill 
to men and gentleness he taught.” The rhetoric of Wilson and his administration 
promoted a progressive vision for a new world order of stability and lasting peace 


({link]). (See the America Enters World War I Narrative; the Over There: The 
U.S. Soldier in World War I Narrative; and the George M. Cohan, Over There, 
1917 Primary Source.) 
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- © George Matthew Adams 


CAN HE PRODUCE THE HARMONY? 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


This political cartoon from around 1919, titled Can He Produce the 


Harmony?, shows Wilson conducting a World Peace Symphony, with the 
nations of the world as the musicians. (credit: The Ohio State University, 
Billy Ireland Cartoon Library and Museum) 


U.S. intervention at first failed to turn the tide of battle. However, in November 
1917, Vladimir Lenin and the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia and ousted the 
provisional government in a second communist revolution, withdrawing Russia 
from the war in March 1918. Not only did the Russian revolutionaries sign a 
peace treaty with Germany, they released the secret treaties negotiated among the 
belligerents in which the signatories had planned to divide the spoils of war by 
allocating territory and colonies to the victors. In January 1918, Wilson 
responded to these events with yet another speech expressing his progressive 
idealism, in which he enunciated his famous “Fourteen Points,” among them: 1) 
free seas; 2) free trade; 3) self-determination for all peoples; 4) colonial 
liberation; 5) arms reduction; 6) no secret diplomacy, but open covenants openly 
arrived at; and 7) a League of Nations to establish global law, peace, and 
harmony. Several clauses proposed self-determination for groups of people in 
collapsing European empires. Wilson again offered a peace without victory or 
victors. (See the Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 1918 Primary Source.) 


In November 1918, Germany sued for peace on the basis of the “Fourteen 
Points.” Early in 1919, the victors convened in Versailles, France, to negotiate a 
peace treaty. Wilson arrived in Europe to the applause of the British and French 
people ([link]). A hero in Europe, he had been repudiated by his own people in 
November 1918, as Republicans swept back into control in Congress. The peace 
conference, instead of creating a peace without victors, assembled only the 
triumphant. As the French leader Georges Clemenceau noted, “God gave us the 
Ten Commandments and we broke them. Wilson gives us the Fourteen Points. 
We shall see.” 


Woodrow Wilson (left) received a hero’s welcome when he arrived in Paris 
in late 1918 to negotiate a peace treaty for World War I. Here he is pictured 
with French President Raymond Poincaré. 


The treaty that resulted violated many of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It held the 
Germans solely responsible for the war and demanded they pay the victors 
enormous reparations. It distributed lands held in 1914 by Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and the Ottoman Empire to both the victors and the new nations created 
in the aftermath of the war. Britain and France retained their prewar colonies, 
obtained control of former German colonies, and divided the Middle East 
between them. Wilson’s major accomplishment was the establishment of a 
League of Nations. 


Wilson returned home to campaign for ratification of the treaty and its League of 
Nations. Republicans in the Senate, who had won a majority in the 1918 election, 
opposed the treaty because Article X stated that the international body could 
decide when the United States went to war, which violated Article I, section 8 of 


the Constitution. Some senators were willing to compromise if the offending 
clause were removed, while others were “irreconcilables” who would never vote 
for the treaty. In September 1919, Wilson began an 8,000-mile, whistle-stop train 
tour to sell the treaty to the American people over the next 22 days. In Pueblo, 
Colorado, however, he suffered a major stroke that completely disabled him for 
the remainder of his presidency. While the Senate debated ratification, the 
president’s wife and senior cabinet members ran the executive office. Wilson was 
obstinately opposed to removing Article X and damaging the cause of collective 
security and world peace, so he refused to compromise with Republican 
opponents of the treaty. Three times between December 1919 and March 1920, 
the Senate failed to obtain the two-thirds majority needed to ratify the treaty. (See 
The Treaty of Versailles Decision Point.) 


The World War I Homefront 


Domestically, war produced significant changes in the American economy and 
society, because the federal government quickly expanded to meet the 
progressive goal of an efficient and orderly mobilization managed by experts. 
The government instituted compulsory conscription and drafted millions of able- 
bodied men. It managed the labor supply to keep war industries adequately 
staffed with skilled workers. To finance the war, it raised income taxes on the 
wealthy, instituted a corporate “excess profits” tax, and peddled war bonds 
(called Liberty bonds) to ordinary citizens. It instituted a Committee on Public 
Information, managed by progressive George Creel, to control public opinion in 
support of the war through propaganda ([(link]). 


Propaganda 
advertisements like 


this one were used 
in the United 
States during 
World War I to 
encourage citizens 
to buy war bonds 
as a patriotic act. 


To ensure that the U.S. military and allied troops would be adequately fed, the 
federal government created a Food Administration that rationed vital foodstuffs. 
A War Industries Board coordinated production to keep the flow of war materials 
running smoothly. A Fuel Administration allocated coal and vital sources of 
energy to factories and to the railroads that shipped foodstuffs and armaments. 
The federal government nationalized the nation’s numerous rail companies 
temporarily for the duration of the war and set up the Railway Administration to 
coordinate traffic flow. The executive agencies created during World War I 
represented a rapid expansion of the scale and scope of federal government power 
and later became a model for President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal to combat 
the Great Depression. 


During the war, the federal government aggressively intruded into the 
relationship between business and labor. The demands of war eliminated 
unemployment. Workers demanded higher wages and felt no compunction about 
quitting to get them. They also joined unions and used them aggressively. Early 
on, a wave of strikes threatened to disrupt war production. In response, the 
government acted as mediator, urging employers to bargain with their workers. In 
March 1918, Wilson established another executive agency, the National War 
Labor Board (NWLB), composed of representatives of industry, labor, and 
government. Cochaired by former president William Howard Taft and Frank P. 
Walsh, a radical Democrat from Missouri, the NWLB required employers to 
recognize unions that surrendered their right to strike during wartime, to create 
representative factory committees for workers lacking union representation, to 
observe eight hours as the standard workday, and to establish uniform wages 
without distinction by race or sex. Protected by the NWLB, AFL unions doubled 
their membership by the war’s end, increasing by more than two million and 
reaching nearly 20 percent of the nonfarm labor force. Union power came to the 
previously nonunion meatpacking industry and to the open-shop steel industry. 


Never had the power of unions seemed so great nor the prospects for improving 
working conditions better. 


The war and the growth of state power had severely negative consequences for 
civil liberties, however. All criticism of or resistance to conscription and war 
became synonymous with treason. Germans and German culture suffered from 
popular repression. Frankfurters were renamed hot dogs, sauerkraut became 
victory cabbage, and hamburgers turned into Salisbury steak. The government 
urged private citizens to form loyalty leagues and to act as vigilantes who could 
threaten the uncooperative and lynch suspected traitors. In 1917 and 1918, 
Congress passed an Espionage Act and a Sedition Act, the latter defining 
criticism of conscription and war as a crime. The Postmaster General closed the 
mails to radical, pacifist, and antiwar publications. A federal jury convicted 
Eugene V. Debs, the four-time Socialist Party candidate for president, of sedition 
for a speech criticizing conscription, and the judge sentenced him to a federal 
penitentiary ({link]). 


Four times the 
Socialist Party’s 
candidate for 
president, Eugene 
V. Debs, pictured 
here in 1912, was 
arrested under the 
Sedition Act for 
speaking out 
against 
conscription. 


The radical Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) experienced more severe 
repression. Federal agents raided IWW headquarters nationwide and seized every 
piece of paper and artifact they could find. Afterward, the Department of Justice 
arrested hundreds of [WW officials and leaders, holding them for trial in 
Chicago, Wichita, and Sacramento for violating the Espionage and Sedition Acts. 
Federal juries quickly convicted defendants, and federal district trial judges 
sentenced them to long terms in the federal penitentiary in Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The Wilson administration had a poor record of respecting civil liberties of 
American citizens during the war. (See The Espionage Act of 1917 Primary 
Source and the Schenck v. United States DBQ Lesson.) 


African Americans fought in the war to make the world “safe for democracy,” but 
they made only halting gains in enjoying democracy themselves. Whether they 
volunteered or were conscripted into the U.S. Army, they were eager to prove 
their patriotism to their country, even if it forced them into segregated units. Of 
the 400,000 black soldiers who served, most did menial labor, but the 92nd and 
93rd Divisions served in combat alongside the French and fought bravely. At 
home, more than 500,000 African Americans moved to the North; others went to 
southern cities for job opportunities and to escape the ravages of the boll weevil 
infestation on southern cotton farms. However, they faced discrimination and 
segregation in jobs and housing even in the North. In 1917, race riots erupted, 
with 125 blacks killed in East St. Louis, Illinois, alone. 


American women saw opportunity for advancements in civil rights and jobs 
during the war. They worked in factory jobs producing material for the war, but 
many were young, single women or immigrant women who were already 
working in factories before the conflict. Still, employment for women increased 
during the war, though it declined again as men returned from combat. 
Established unions such as the AFL were generally hostile to female 
employment, and the federal government did relatively little to protect it. When 
the United States entered the war, the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association pledged its support. After Wilson had previously opposed women’s 
suffrage, the imperatives of war, demonstrations by suffragists outside the White 
House, and the approaching 1918 congressional elections persuaded the President 
to support the women’s suffrage amendment. The Nineteenth Amendment passed 
Congress in mid-1919 and was ratified by the states in 1920. (See the Alice Paul 
and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage Narrative.) 


Postwar America suffered the chaos of labor strikes, race riots, and runaway 
inflation during its effort to demobilize the armed forces and return to peace. Four 
million workers went on strike in a massive labor action that included a strike by 
300,000 steel workers, 400,000 coal miners, and textile and garment workers; a 
general strike in Seattle; and a police strike in Boston. The strikes generated 
widespread popular discontent and caused authorities to respond with severe 
repression. As a result, labor’s wartime gains in membership began to dissolve, 
vanishing by 1922. Women, who had enjoyed greater employment opportunities 
and higher wages during the war, returned to the home or to low-wage jobs 
defined as women’s work. African Americans suffered a similar fate, one that 
was compounded by race riots in 1919-1921, the worst of which occurred in 
Chicago in the summer of 1919 and in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1921. 


The turbulent first two decades of the twentieth century raised enduring questions 
about the American experiment. Progressives expanded the role of government to 
bring about social and economic order while introducing many reforms and 
mobilizing the economy for war. Vast economic and technological forces were 
unleashed as America became the world’s leading industrial power and biggest 
creditor nation. The country grew more involved in world affairs and expanded 
the reach of its global power from the Spanish-American War to World War I. 
Americans debated the desirability of these changes and the country’s response to 
them as the war reshaped the modern world and they faced the postwar period. 
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In the early twentieth century, the United States struggled with its newly 


acquired overseas empire and its growing role on the world stage, while also 


grappling with industrialization, immigration, urbanization, and wealth 
disparity at home. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the reasons why significant Progressive reforms began at the local 
and state levels. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Woodrow Wilson’s administration implemented his New 
Freedom platform. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain why the United States declared war in 1917. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain why President Wilson failed to achieve peace without victory after 
World War I. 


AP Practice Questions 
Exercise: 
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Primary Sources 


For Roosevelt’s fullest statement of the “New Nationalism,” see the following 
transcript of a speech he delivered in October 1910 in Osawatomie, Kansas: 
https://d43fweuh3s¢51.cloudfront.net/media/media_files/9c8e2485-63bd-49be- 
82dd-48b5b0974752.pdf 


For the full text of Wilson’s “Peace without Victory” speech, see: 
http://www.digitalhistory.uh.edu/disp_textbook.cfm?smtid=3&psid=3898 


For Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” speech, see: 


For Wilson’s fullest statement of his “New Freedom” platform, see: 
https://www. gutenberg.org/files/14811/14811-h/14811-h.htm 
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Ida M. Tarbell’s Crusade against Standard Oil 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Mark Thomas, University of Virginia 


The story of oil in the United States begins in rural Pennsylvania in 1859, 
when an itinerant worker, Edwin Drake, adapted salt-well drilling 
techniques to tease oil out of the ground. At that time, John D. Rockefeller 
was working as a commission merchant, selling grain, hay, and other 
agricultural goods in partnership with an immigrant Englishman named 
Maurice Clark. With the outbreak of the Civil War, the fortunes of 
Rockefeller and Clark’s company were transformed as it moved into the 
business of selling farm goods to the Union army and became 
extraordinarily profitable. Then, in 1863, Rockefeller began diversifying 
into the emerging sector of petroleum refining. 


The firm had been handling consignments of both crude and refined oil, and 
both partners had become aware of the significant markup in price that 
producers set during the processing of oil. Cleveland was one of several 
cities that had become prime locations for the building of refineries because 
they were linked to the Pennsylvania oil regions by rail. It was relatively 
inexpensive to get into oil refining, and it was clearly profitable. Thus, by 
1866, oil refining had become the major source of revenue for Rockefeller 
and Clark. Rockefeller was the more entrepreneurial of the partners, and 
after Clark left the firm, Rockefeller seized the opportunity to grow 
Standard Oil into a major company. He saw that the problem for the 
industry was “ruinous competition,” a situation created when all producers 
lowered their prices to underbid the competition but then were wrecked 
when they could not even cover their costs. To solve this problem, 


Rockefeller set about finding the means to tame the market, reduce 
competition, and make even greater profits ([link]). 


John D. 
Rockefeller, 
pictured here in 
1885, saw the 
potential for 
profit in oil 
refining and used 
this opening to 
build an 
industrial empire. 


The source of the problem, as Rockefeller saw it, was the proliferation of 
refineries, which were cheap to build and could yield high profits, mostly 
from the production of kerosene to illuminate homes. Volatile prices meant 
that such profits were not always realized, however. Rockefeller set out to 
be the most efficient refiner, and his firm even earned additional money by 
selling the byproducts of refining that other producers threw away. But 
despite Rockefeller’s clear business advantages, no immediate withdrawal 
of less efficient producers took place. The only way to eradicate what he 


Saw as ruinous competition was to take direct action to reduce the number 
of smaller firms and to consolidate and centralize production. 


Oil refining was not the only sector in industrializing America that was 
plagued by market volatility. There was intense competition among the 
railroad companies as well, which brought gradually falling rates for 
passengers and especially for freight carriers throughout the post-war period 
but little benefit to the railroads themselves. From time to time, rates fell 
sharply as one railroad line aggressively lowered its prices to capture 
market share from its rivals, which had no choice but to follow suit. These 
rate wars were hated by almost all railroad executives. The only alternative 
seemed to be conducting some sort of collusive activity among themselves 
to set prices and share the business. 


Rockefeller’s company had been the beneficiary of the railroad price wars, 
which cut the costs of shipping crude oil into Cleveland and refined oil out, 
but Rockefeller and other refiners were willing to trade in these deals for a 
more stable arrangement with the railroad companies. The plan was to 
establish the South Improvement Company, formalizing an arrangement in 
which the refiners agreed to ship their oil only on railroad lines that were 
part of the organization in exchange for freight rates that were lower than 
for refiners outside the company 


Meanwhile, in a process called horizontal integration, Rockefeller bought 
out his competition during the “Cleveland Massacre,” a spree in which he 
took over 22 of the 26 refiners operating in Cleveland in only six weeks, by 
the simple expedient of threatening them with ruin if they did not agree to 
sell. In most cases, he paid what he judged to be the market value of the 
company’s assets, which always undervalued them. If the owners resisted, 
he showed them the account books of his own firm, which was usually 
enough to convince them of the wisdom of selling out for more money than 
they could make by operating. 


Rockefeller was now in a position to begin the process of consolidating the 
refining business. To curtail excess capacity and dispose of old, inefficient 
equipment, he closed down a number of the Cleveland refineries he had 
purchased. He then regulated the production of refined oil to match market 
demand and turn off the spigot of excess supply that had caused prices to 


collapse when the market weakened. By the end of 1872, his firm 
controlled almost a third of U.S. refining capacity, up sharply from its 10 
percent share of the market before the Massacre. In a process called 
vertical integration, Standard Oil aimed to control all parts of production, 
including extracting, refining, and shipping oil. 


The depression of the 1870s drove Rockefeller’s remaining competitors to 
desperation, and he arranged joint-partnership deals with a number of them 
while buying others out entirely. He continued to invest in new equipment 
to maintain peak efficiency and lower costs; he also began the process of 
reducing his firm’s dependence on the railroads by developing a system of 
pipelines to transport oil from the oil regions into Cleveland. By the end of 
the 1870s, Rockefeller’s position in the refining market was even more 


secure ((link]). 
Te eons 


Shares of Standard Oil of Ohio, like this one from 1878, sold for $100 
each. 


The crowning touch for Rockefeller came in 1882 with the invention of the 
trust. The idea of the trust was to coordinate activities across the 40 or so 


firms, owned by dozens of partners in various states, in which Standard Oil 
had a financial interest. The mechanism was the issuance of certificates of 
trust, which enabled Rockefeller and his fellow trustees to make production 
and investment decisions on behalf of each partner in exchange for a 
guaranteed share of the profits of Standard Oil as a whole. The elimination 
of ruinous competition was complete, and Standard Oil controlled 
approximately 90 percent of refining capacity in the United States. 
Ironically, prices continued to drop for consumers, but Standard Oil’s 
virtual monopoly over the industry attracted the notice of reformers and 
regulators. 


Business leaders quickly introduced trusts across a broad array of other 
sectors of the industrial economy. By the late 1880s, trusts controlled the 
production of whiskey, sugar, and cottonseed oil, as well as operations in a 
host of minor industries. But although some claimed the trust was a 
revolutionary development in business organization, it was also widely 
criticized as a means of suppressing competition and promoting 
monopolistic regimes of lower wages, higher prices, and greater profits. By 
the mid-1880s, state legislatures had begun initiating antitrust laws, and 
State prosecutors launched suits to break up trusts. In 1890, Congress passed 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, which followed the 1887 establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulating railroad companies. 
Eventually, the government brought a case against Standard Oil because of 
the publication of The History of the Standard Oil Company, a remarkable 
piece of investigative journalism by one of the principal practitioners of the 
muckraking movement, Ida Tarbell. 


Muckraking journalists sought to expose unfair, corrupt, and unhealthy 
practices as they advocated for state and federal regulations in the public 
interest. They reported on monopolies, political corruption in the U.S. 
Senate and among urban bosses in the cities, crowded urban tenements 
where immigrants lived, dangerous conditions faced by workers in 
factories, and the unhealthy food products sold to consumers. They helped 
educate the public and sometimes stirred enough concern that politicians 
were prodded to act. The term “muckraking” was coined by Theodore 
Roosevelt, who borrowed it from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 


said, disparagingly, that these journalists were raking up the dirty and filthy 
underside of life. 


Ida Tarbell’s early life was intimately tied in with the oil business. She was 
born in Western Pennsylvania in 1857, just two years before the 
Pennsylvania Oil Rush began. Her father, Franklin, shared in the rush, first 
by producing wooden storage tanks for oil and later by becoming an oil 
producer in his own right. He experienced firsthand the dislocation 
threatened by the South Improvement Company and was politically active 
in protesting the power of the trusts. Tarbell had been drawn to journalism 
in college and, in 1894, she became a special correspondent for McClure’s 
magazine, a muckraking periodical. 


In 1901, Tarbell began to investigate Standard Oil; her articles appeared in 
every issue of McClure’s between November 1902 and May 1904 and were 
collected into a book in November 1904 ({link]). Tarbell’s background in 
the oil regions and her long-held personal animosity toward the activities of 
the South Improvement Company made Standard Oil an obvious target. Her 
analysis was explosive. It revealed the inner ruthlessness of Rockefeller for 
all to see and clinically exposed the machinations used by Standard Oil in 
its efforts to establish dominance in the oil business. 


Ida M. Tarbell, 
pictured here in 
1904, made it the 
focus of her 
journalistic 


career to expose 
Standard Oil and 
Rockefeller’s 
brutal business 
practices. 


Tarbell later claimed she was opposed to Standard Oil not simply because it 
was dominant but because of what she perceived to be unfair business 
practices. In this, she was out of step with most Progressive Era critics of 
the corporations, who considered mere bigness the enemy of the American 
dream of equal opportunity and social mobility. However, the Court 
interpreted the regulation of interstate commerce strictly under the 
Commerce Clause and prosecuted only a few trusts from 1895 to 1911. 


It was during this period that the Department of Justice began formal 
proceedings against Standard Oil. However, when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in 1911, the Court appealed to a new concept, 
“the rule of reason.” The Court determined that size was not in itself bad 
but that “unreasonable restraints of trade” were illegal. Rockefeller and his 
partners were found guilty of unfair and illegal business practices, and 
Standard Oil was ordered to be broken up into 34 separate companies. 
Standard Oil no longer existed as such, but Rockefeller and his partners 
continued to profit from the expansion of the oil business, which by now 
was providing fuel for the increasingly important automobile. 


By the time of his death in 1937, Rockefeller and his heirs had a net worth 
of some $1.4 billion. A considerable share of this fortune was allocated to 
philanthropy, principally for educational and public health programs. Ida 
Tarbell remained an important figure in investigative journalism and 
continued to write about American business leaders and industrial life into 
the late 1930s, but her work that had the greatest impact was her exposé of 
Standard Oil. 
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Problem: 


Evaluate the impact of Ida Tarbell’s investigative reporting on the 
Standard Oil Company. 
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Analyze the federal government’s response to business combinations 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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Alice Paul and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In 1848, in Seneca Falls, New York, Elizabeth Cady Stanton boldly 
declared that “woman is man’s equal” and “it is the duty of the women of 
this country to secure to themselves their sacred right to the elective 
franchise.” Stanton’s Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions set the 
goals of a women’s movement intended to achieve the self-evident truths 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence. Inspired by the leadership of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and others, women advocated 
for numerous social and legal reforms throughout the mid- to late 
nineteenth century, including abolition and temperance, as well as equality 
under the law and votes for women. But despite important successes in 
achieving women’s suffrage in several states, especially in the West, by 
1900, the suffrage movement was stalling. Alice Paul provided a new voice 
and new energy in the struggle ([link]). 


Alice Paul, 
pictured here in 
1915, fought for 

women’s suffrage 
and rights and 
helped bring 
about change 
through protests 
and the National 
Women’s Party. 


Born to a Quaker family in New Jersey in 1885, Paul attended women’s 
suffrage events from a young age. Although she studied social work and 
served the poor in settlement houses, she disdained the professions open to 
women: nursing, teaching, and social work. After completing degrees in 
biology and sociology, Paul sailed to Great Britain in 1907 to continue her 
studies in economics and sociology. She joined the Women’s Social and 
Political Union (WSPU) in Britain, participating in processions, 
demonstrations, and civil disobedience for women’s equal rights. As a 
result, she and other suffragists in Britain were arrested and imprisoned. 
Led by Emmeline and Christabel Pankhurst, WSPU members protested 
their treatment in prison by conducting hunger strikes, which sometimes led 
to forced feedings. Hunger strikes became a powerful weapon because they 
resulted in additional publicity, built sympathy for the cause, and sometimes 
led to early release as a prisoner’s health declined. 


In 1910, Paul returned from Great Britain to work for legal and economic 
equality for American women, joining the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association (NAWSA). Between 1890 and 1910, NAWSA’s state- 
by-state strategy had succeeded in only a few western states. Paul believed 
it was time to shift to more militant and confrontational protest tactics at the 
national level, such as those in which she had participated in England, 
including street meetings, parades, and picket lines. All these nonviolent 
activities drew harsh criticism from those who believed such behaviors 
represented unladylike, shameful rebellion against women’s proper roles. 


Paul challenged the boundaries of acceptable public behavior in order to 
gain attention and sympathy for her cause. In 1913, she and other NAWSA 
members saw in Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration a perfect opportunity to 
push for a women’s suffrage amendment. They organized a Woman 
Suffrage Procession for March 3, the day before Wilson’s inaugural parade. 
More than 8,000 people marched for the cause despite harassment and 
attacks from a crowd of spectators estimated at half a million people 


(Llink]). 
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Alice Paul’s Woman Suffrage Procession on March 3, 1913, was led 
by labor lawyer Inez Milholland riding a horse, depicted here on the 
official program cover. 


Believing NAWSA was too conservative, Alice Paul and Lucy Burns 
founded the Congressional Union for Women’s Suffrage, which, in 1917, 


became the National Women’s Party (NWP). This small but determined 
group distributed pamphlets, held peaceful protests, and lobbied Congress 
for a constitutional amendment to guarantee women equality in voting. 
More than 20 of the then 48 states had granted women the right to vote in 
state and local elections by 1917, but the NWP insisted that a state-by-state 
approach was inadequate and unjust. 


Opposition to women’s suffrage took various forms. The National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, founded in 1911, relied on 
several traditional claims. One was that women were mentally incapable of 
the reasoning necessary for civic literacy. Another was that becoming 
civically informed and voting would take women’s focus away from their 
proper domestic sphere. Other antisuffrage arguments were that most 
women did not even want the vote, and that married women would 
probably vote as their husbands did, thereby increasing the cost of elections 
without changing the outcome. Although Quakers had always stood for 
complete equality, some other religious leaders maintained that it was 
simply unnatural for women to speak in public or be involved in political 
affairs. More sinister were the arguments that there was no way to give 
native-born white women the vote without also giving it to black and 
immigrant women. 


Frustrated with President Wilson’s failure to promote women’s suffrage, 
Paul and other members of NWP sought repeated meetings with him, which 
he attended without committing to any action. Finally, he informed the 
suffragists that he was tired of repeating the same conversations and would 
receive no more suffrage delegations. “All right [we thought], we will send 
this perpetual delegation. And you won’t have to see it; we will just hold up 
banners reminding you,” Paul explained in an interview years later. 


In January 1917, Paul led the NWP to picket on the sidewalk in front of the 
White House, demanding that Wilson support votes for women. The first 
ever to implement this protest method at the White House, the Silent 
Sentinels stood watch continuously for the next 18 months, holding large 
banners that charged Wilson with hypocrisy ([link]). Wilson’s April 2, 
1917, speech asked Congress to declare war on Germany to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” but according to one banner, “20,000,000 


American women are not self-governed.” Mobs attacked the women 
verbally and physically as police stood by, leaving the women to fend for 
themselves. 
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In 1917 and 1918, the Silent Sentinels protested outside the White 
House and held signs targeting President Wilson’s lack of support for 
women’s suffrage. 


Though the Silent Sentinels were nonviolent, broke no laws, and never 
disturbed the peace, police officers began arresting the demonstrators in 
June. They issued citations but did not always jail the women, many of 
whom were professionals and members of the elite society of Washington, 
DC. Undeterred, women who had been arrested returned to their posts. By 
July, the United States was fully engaged in World War I, and Wilson 
wanted the protests to cease. As the women were arrested, new protesters 
stepped up to take their places until they too were arrested and sent to jail. 
In Washington’s District Jail, and in the Occoquan Workhouse a short 
distance outside the city, the women were beaten, kicked, choked, chained 
to cell bars, locked in rat-infested cells, and provided only rotten, worm- 
filled food. They were permitted neither visitors nor consultation with their 
lawyers. Over time, the jail sentences increased, with longer and harsher 
sentences and additional tortures applied to leaders like Paul and Burns. 


Protesting against these degrading conditions, Paul initiated hunger strikes. 
As had been the case in the suffrage movement in England, when an 
extended hunger strike seriously jeopardized a prisoner’s health, the 
authorities began twice-daily forced feedings. Always willing to take 
extreme measures to awaken the American conscience, Paul wrote that any 
brutality applied against the protesters provided “excellent ammunition” in 
the cause. “The more harsh we can make the Administration seem . . . the 
better,” she had explained in a letter to sister suffragist and Silent Sentinel 
Dora Lewis. 


News reports of the women’s self-sacrifice embarrassed Wilson. Public 
outcry in response to jailing and brutalizing American citizens, particularly 
upper-class, educated women, for exercising their constitutional right to 
peacefully protest forced the administration to change tactics. Arguments 
that women, like men, are endowed with the ability to reason and with 
equal inalienable rights under the Constitution were finally gaining 
ascendancy over the traditional arguments against women’s suffrage. 


World War I increased the suffrage movement’s momentum as women 
entered the workforce to replace men who had joined the military. Women’s 
contribution to the war effort and the progressive call for citizens’ more 
direct voice in their government were persuasive for increasing numbers of 
Americans. In 1918, Wilson finally announced his support for suffrage. An 
amendment prohibiting the national and state governments from denying 
the vote to women, called the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, had first been 
introduced in Congress in 1878. It passed both houses of Congress in June 
1919 and was sent to the states for ratification. On August 18, 1920, 
Tennessee narrowly became the thirty-sixth state to ratify the amendment, 
satisfying the constitutional requirement of ratification by three-fourths of 
the states. The Nineteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution finally 
protected votes for women across the nation ((Link]). 


Alice Paul celebrated the 1920 ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment with a (grape juice) toast. 


Knowing that the right to vote was necessary but not sufficient for equal 
participation in civic life, Paul continued to fight for women’s rights 
throughout her life. In a 1923 celebration commemorating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Seneca Falls Convention, she announced that she had 
drafted an Equal Rights Amendment calling for absolute equality: “Men 
and women shall have equal rights throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” She emphasized, “We shall not be safe 
until the principle of equal rights is written into the framework of our 
government.” This “Alice Paul Amendment” was introduced in each 
session from 1923 until Congress finally approved it in 1972. Congress 
stipulated a deadline of seven years for ratification by three-fourths (38) of 
the 50 states. Though that deadline was extended until 1982, the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) failed to win ratification, falling short by three 
states. In an interview, Paul stated, “I never doubted that equal rights was 
the right direction. Most reforms, most problems are complicated. But to 
me there is nothing complicated about ordinary equality.” 


Fellow NWP activist Doris Stevens described Paul’s achievements in her 
1920 book, Jailed for Freedom. 


It was as if she had bidden women stand erect, with confidence in 
themselves and in their own judgments, and compelled them to be self- 
respecting enough to dare to put their freedom first, and so determine for 
themselves the day when they should be free... [she dared them to] know 
how fine and strong a thing it is to realize that you must take what is yours 
and not waste your energy proving that you are or will some day be worthy 
of a gift of power from your masters. On that glad day of discovery you 
have first freed yourself to fight for freedom. Alice Paul gave to thousands 
of women the essence of freedom. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how and why the women’s movement split in the early 
twentieth century. 
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Problem: 


Analyze why ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment granting 
women the right to vote was finally achieved in 1919. 
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Remember the <i>Maine</i>! Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of the Spanish-American War 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In late January 1898, President William McKinley dispatched the U.S.S. 
Maine to Cuban waters to protect American citizens and business 
investments during ongoing tensions between Spain and its colony, Cuba. A 
Cuban revolutionary movement against imperialist Spain had started in 
1895, and Spain had responded by mercilessly suppressing the insurgency. 
General Valeriano Weyler, nicknamed “the butcher,” was sent by Spain to 
force thousands of Cubans into relocation camps and burn crops to deny the 
countryside to the rebels. Many Americans increasingly wanted to aid the 
Cuban rebels and prevent European tyranny in what they saw as the 
nation’s backyard. William Randolph Hearst, Joseph Pulitzer, and other 
newspaper moguls publicized the atrocities committed by Spain’s military 
and encouraged sympathy for the Cuban people. Hearst told one of his 
photographers, “You furnish the pictures. I’1] furnish the war.” 


During the evening of February 15, Cubans celebrated the pre-Lenten 
holiday of carnival while the U.S.S. Maine floated quietly in Havana harbor. 
At 9:40 p.m., a powerful explosion rocked the ship, killing 260 sailors and 
marines aboard and throwing flames and smoke hundreds of feet into the 
air. Although the explosion was later ruled an accident, the American press 
blamed Spain and called for war with a sensationalist style of reporting 
called “yellow journalism.” Hearst reported the news with an offer to pay a 
$50,000 reward for capture of the “perpetrator of the Maine outrage.” The 
public clamored for war with the popular cry, “Remember the Maine!” 
((link]) 
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This 1898 chromolithograph depicts the Maine’s deadly explosion in 
Havana harbor on February 15, 1898. 


President McKinley and Congress had sought alternatives to war for years 
and continued working for a diplomatic solution even after the sinking of 
the Maine. However, assistant secretary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt 
repositioned naval warships close to Cuba and sent Commodore George 
Dewey to attack the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay in the Philippines when his 
boss, secretary of the Navy John Long, was out of town. Dewey attacked on 
May 1 and sank the entire Spanish fleet in the Philippines. Roosevelt 
thought McKinley had “no more backbone than a chocolate éclair.” Hearst 


printed an inflammatory private letter from the Spanish ambassador to the 
United States, Don Enrique Dupuy de Lome, that called McKinley “weak.” 


Public pressure mounted on President McKinley to seek a declaration of 
war. On April 11, he asked Congress to declare war on Spain and invoked 
Spanish atrocities, the memory of the Maine, and the Monroe Doctrine as 
justification. A week later, Congress passed the Teller amendment 
disclaiming any intention to annex Cuba. Congress declared war on April 
25, the same day Roosevelt received approval to raise his cavalry regiment, 
nicknamed the “Rough Riders.” 


Theodore Roosevelt had been born to a wealthy New York family and 
raised in privilege ([link]). He attended Harvard University and dedicated 
his life to public service and writing books. He served as a member of the 
New York Assembly, worked on the U.S. Civil Service Commission, and 
was the New York City Police Commissioner. He wrote The Naval War of 
1812 and a series of books called The Winning of the West. He was an 
admirer of Alfred Thayer Mahan’s The Influence of Sea Power Upon 
History, which tied national greatness to a strong navy and maritime trade. 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, pictured 
here in October 1898 in his Rough Riders 
uniform, which was designed to make the 

cavalry unit look more like cowboys. 


Roosevelt felt it was his patriotic duty to serve his country. “It does not 
seem to me that it would be honorable for a man who has consistently 


advocated a warlike policy not to be willing himself to bear the brunt of 
carrying out that policy.” Moreover, Roosevelt praised “the soldierly 
virtues” to demonstrate virility of individual men and the nation, which he 
believed had gone soft with the affluence and decadence of the Gilded Age. 
He sought to test himself in battle and win glory. 


Roosevelt hopped on a train and headed to Texas to join the new First 
Volunteer Cavalry regiment of roughneck westerners including cowboys, 
hunters, wilderness scouts, and American Indians. Ivy League athletes who 
also sought to serve patriotically and test themselves joined the regiment. 
Commander Roosevelt felt comfortable in both worlds because he had 
attended Harvard but also owned a ranch in North Dakota. His regiment 
trained in the dusty heat of San Antonio, in the shadow of the Alamo, under 
him and Congressional Medal of Honor winner Colonel Leonard Wood. 
The men were known as the Rough Riders. 


The regiment loaded their horses in June and boarded trains for a four-day 
trip to Tampa, Florida, which served as the embarkation point for troops 
departing to Cuba. On June 22, the Rough Riders and thousands of 
American troops landed unopposed at Daiquiri on the coast of Cuba. 
Though many were without their horses, they gathered up their packs and 
started marching toward the main Spanish army at the capital of Santiago. 


The Rough Riders were unprepared for the tropical heat and forbidding 
jungle terrain they encountered during the difficult march. On June 24, the 
U.S. Army was slowly advancing when hidden Spanish troops waiting to 
ambush opened fire from their hidden thickets and the U.S. lines became 
chaotic. The Americans were unable to see the Spanish troops because they 
used smokeless gunpowder. Colonel Wood restored order, and the 
Americans finally spotted the enemy and returned fire. The Spanish 
withdrew to their fortified positions on the hills in front of Santiago. The 
Americans continued marching along the road to Santiago for a week, 
persisting through the humidity, swarms of insects, and tropical rain of the 
jungle. By June 30, they had made it to the base of Kettle Hill, where the 
Spanish were entrenched and had their guns sighted on the surrounding 
plains. 


The American artillery was brought forward first and fired at the enemy 
entrenched on Kettle Hill. The Spanish heavy guns answered, ripping into 
the waiting American lines with hot shrapnel that cut down several Rough 
Riders and men from other units, including many Cuban allies. Roosevelt 
himself was wounded in the arm but ignored the pain. He and the entire 
army grew impatient as they awaited orders to attack. 


When the order finally came, a mounted Roosevelt led from the front 
wearing a conspicuous sombrero with a blue polka-dot handkerchief, an 
inviting target for Spanish sharpshooters and an inspiration for his men. 
They forded a small river and halted at a sunken lane for protection. The 
Rough Riders were flanked on either side by the African American 
“Buffalo Soldiers” of the regular Ninth and Tenth cavalry regiments, 
commanded by white officer John “Black Jack” Pershing. The American 
troops charged up the incline yelling and firing their weapons. Roosevelt 
had dismounted and led the charge on foot. He was one of the first 
Americans up the hill as the Spanish poured withering fire into the 
American and Cuban ranks, killing and wounding several dozen men before 
being driven off. When the Spaniards atop adjacent San Juan Hill fired on 
the Rough Riders, Roosevelt marched his men down Kettle Hill and 
prepared to take San Juan Hill ({link]). 


This 1898 photograph shows Colonel Roosevelt (center, in glasses) 
and his men atop San Juan Hill, Cuba, after the battle. 


Roosevelt called his men to follow him into battle but apparently few heard. 
Thinking they accompanied him, however, he “jumped over the wire fence 
in front of us and started at the double.” Running into battle with bullets 
whizzing into the grass all around him, Roosevelt noticed only four men 
had joined him, and one was quickly mortally wounded. Angry, Roosevelt 
ran back to his troops and rallied them. Finally, all heard his orders as he 
jumped over the fence again and led the charge, supported by the heavy fire 
of Gatling guns. Once again, the Rough Riders and other regiments 
successfully drove the Spaniards off the hill and cheered loudly. The 


Americans dug into their positions for the night and collapsed, exhausted 
after a day of strenuous fighting. 


After a week, the Americans had repulsed Spanish counterattacks and taken 
Santiago relatively easily. The Spanish capitulated and sued for peace by 
mid-July. 


Roosevelt was immediately celebrated as a national war hero, and his 
reputation benefitted from his writing a series of articles and then a book, 
Rough Riders, describing his experience. A painting, “The Charge of the 
Rough Riders,” by his friend Frederic Remington, helped to cement his 
status. Roosevelt rode his fame to high office, first being elected governor 
of New York and then becoming vice president under McKinley before 
assuming the presidency when McKinley was assassinated in 1901. 
Roosevelt believed he was denied the Medal of Honor he desperately 
wanted because he angered the Army after publicly criticizing it when some 
of his men perished from tropical diseases, food poisoning, and poor 
medical care in Cuba after the end of the fighting. Nevertheless, he later 
stated, “San Juan was the great day in my life.” The contributions of 
African American soldiers went largely unrecognized; the Rough Riders 
won most of the fame during this era of Jim Crow segregation. 


Under President Roosevelt, the United States issued the Platt Amendment 
in 1901, claiming a right to intervene in Cuban affairs and control its treaty- 
making ability. The Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine in 1904 
asserted that the United States could intervene in Latin American affairs to 
prevent a European presence. The United States also built the Panama 
Canal during Roosevelt’s administration, to establish a two-ocean navy in 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 


The Spanish-American War was a turning point in history because the 
nation then assumed global responsibilities for a growing empire that 
included Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, and Puerto Rico. The 
Filipinos, led by Emilio Aguinaldo, rebelled against the American control 
just as they had against the Spanish ({link]). The insurrection resulted in the 
loss of thousands of American and Filipino lives. The Spanish-American 
War that was fought in Cuba and the Philippines sparked a sharp debate 
between imperialists and anti-imperialists in the United States over the 


course of American foreign policy and global power, a debate that 
continued into the next century. 


IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


Unele Sam to Littl: Aguinullo—See Here Sonny, Whom Are You Going to Throw Those Rocks At ?—Septem ber 12. 


This 1898 political cartoon depicts the tension in the Philippines 
between the United States (represented by Uncle Sam) and Spain, 
which owned the territory. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the media contributed to an American declaration of war 
against Spain in 1898. 
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Explain how America’s place in the world changed with the 
conclusion of the Spanish-American War. 
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Westward Expansion and the Quest to Conserve 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Compare attitudes toward the use of natural resources from 1890 to 
1945 


Written by: Mark Thomas, University of Virginia 


The United States in the nineteenth century was characterized by 
abundance, notably of land and natural resources. Perhaps the most 
important resource for the expansion of the industrial sector of the 
American economy was timber. Trees not only covered much of the land 
and were ripe for harvesting, they also needed to be cut down if agriculture, 
the dominant sector of the economy, were to produce enough food to 
sustain the rapidly growing population. Timber was used to build houses 
and provide furniture and heating for residents; to erect factories and fuel 
machines; to construct ships to carry cotton (and, after 1870, wheat) across 
the Atlantic; to build canal barges for carrying produce from the Midwest to 
Atlantic seaports and imported goods from the seaports to the Midwest; to 
provide the sleepers on which the iron tracks for railroads rested; and to 
supply power for the locomotives that rode on the tracks. Gradually, as the 
cost of shipping goods around the country diminished because the 
limitations of distance were overcome, other natural resources became more 
important, most notably, coal, petroleum, and ores of iron, copper and other 
minerals. Land was no longer simply being cleared of old-growth forests 
but was increasingly mined for materials needed by industry. However, 
sound environmental management was not always a concern, and 
eventually there was a price to pay for scarring the land. 


Throughout this period of continental expansion, the U.S. government 
pursued policies that promoted westward expansion and continental 
settlement. This was a matter not simply of negotiating the transfer of land 


from France (the Louisiana Purchase in 1803), Spain (the Florida/Adams- 
Onis Treaty in 1819), and Mexico (the Gadsden Treaty of 1853 for present- 
day Arizona and New Mexico). It also meant establishing a process by 
which these new territories should be settled. The governing authority to do 
so was established a century before by the Northwest Ordinances (1785, 
1787), which provided for the systematic survey and sale of land west of 
the Appalachians. 


As the spread of railroads accelerated the process of continental settlement 
and the potential for future economic opportunities, federal land policies 
became more generous. The turning point was the Homestead Act of 1862, 
which carved western lands into parcels of 640 acres and sold them to 
settlers for a token payment. Later, legislation followed, such as the Timber 
Culture Act (1873) and the Desert Land Act (1877), each designed to 
promote rapid transfer of federal land into private hands to boost economic 
expansion through the use of natural resources ((Link]). 


This map of the United States shows America’s expansion up to 1853. 


But the tide was already turning, as attitudes toward the rapid and 
seemingly unstoppable consumption of natural resources began to change. 
The Transcontinental Railroad had been completed in 1869, permanently 
linking the East and West Coasts of the United States and allowing 
continuous movement of goods and people across the continent. Not only 
were the lines of communication and transportation complete but the 
settlement of the continental United States seemed close to completion as 
well. Historian Frederick Jackson Turner gave voice to this idea with his 
address on the significance of the frontier in American history, delivered to 
the American Historical Association in 1890. With the closing of the 
frontier came fears that the fundamental character of the American people 
would change, because it had been shaped by that frontier. Moreover, the 
belief that America was blessed with a near-infinite abundance of resources 
was under challenge. 


A number of intellectual movements shaped the last decades of the 
nineteenth century and entered the mainstream of American intellectual and 
social thought in the first decades of the twentieth. The first was the idea of 
efficiency. Manufacturers hoping to drive down production costs embraced 
efficiency by reducing their consumption of resources, whose prices were 
rising as demand caught up with supply. Efficiency later also became the 
watchword of Progressivism, which sought to order an increasingly 
complex and chaotic world by using scientific measurement and the policy 
insights of experts. Scientific management and national efficiency were key 
elements of this movement; legislation to curb the perceived excesses of 
urban industrial life was among its products. Another intersection between 
Progressivism and the perceived closing of the frontier was the growing 
belief that not only was the innocence of American economic life being 
sullied by modernization, technology, urbanization, and the inexorable rise 
of big business but so was the innocence and purity of the American 
environment. 


The settlement of the West had unleashed creative energies and an 
entrepreneurial spirit, and it contributed to economic, social, and 
geographic mobility. But as faith in abundance was increasingly replaced by 
an awareness of limits and fear of overuse, a budding environmental 


movement found itself split between those who believed in scientific 
management to conserve the environment for sustainable future use and 
those who wanted to preserve it untouched. 


There were, in effect, two strands in the movement toward conserving the 
environment. One was represented by John Muir, a disciple of 
transcendentalist author Ralph Waldo Emerson and advocate for the 
preservation of wilderness areas before their wholesale destruction by 
human settlement and intensive logging. Muir was a pioneering 
environmentalist who became a highly influential figure through the 
publication of numerous books and articles on the flora, fauna, and beauty 
of wilderness areas, especially in the western states ((link]). He is perhaps 
best remembered for his roles in the creation of Yosemite National Park in 
1890 and the establishment in 1892 of the Sierra Club, which remains a 
major force in the conservation movement today. Muir did not found the 
environmental movement in the United States; George Perkins Marsh, a 
diplomat deeply interested in conservation, had delivered a speech opposing 
deforestation as early as 1849 and published Man and Nature, considered 
the most significant early work in the conservation movement, in 1864. Nor 
did Muir begin the national park movement; the first national park, 
Yellowstone, was dedicated in 1872. But he did become the movement’s 
most famous advocate. 


This 1906 photograph shows Theodore Roosevelt (left) and John Muir 
(right) on Glacier Point in Yosemite National Park, with Yosemite 
Valley in the background. 


The other strand of the environmental movement was personified by 
Gifford Pinchot, the first head of the U.S. Forestry Service, who argued for 
scientific conservation. This was the purposeful, structured harvesting of 
forest resources, designed simultaneously to minimize waste and damage to 
western forests from industrial demands and maximize the potential for 
future harvesting to support continued economic expansion. Pinchot 
recommended not the end of logging but rather the efficient use of 
resources. He wanted to reduce waste by private enterprise on government- 
owned land and ensure the availability of lumber for the needs of industry. 
Order, not chaos, was his prevailing philosophy. 


Both these strands of thought were reflected in the actions of Theodore 
Roosevelt, an instinctual preservationist and a pragmatic conservationist 
who was the political embodiment of the conservation movement. With his 
friend, fellow hunter and outdoor enthusiast George Bird Grinnell, 
Roosevelt founded the Boone and Crockett Club in 1887, which later 
became his brain trust on how to balance the interests of the natural 
environment with the demands of a modern American economy. Roosevelt 
was acutely aware of the combination of circumstances that made a solution 
so urgent. He also understood that the West represented the last frontier of 
American expansion, and that the tensions between nature and 
modernization would be fought on land that was under the federal 
government’s control. He saw it as a national problem that could be solved 
only by the national government. 


Roosevelt was by no means the first U.S. president to take steps to protect 
the environment. In 1891, Congress had repealed the Timber Culture Act, 
replacing it with the Forest Reserve Act, which gave the federal 
government the power to create forest reserves on some 50 million acres of 
federal land that were set aside over the next decade. But it was Roosevelt, 
through a combination of publicity and policy, who became known as the 
conservation president. His actions added an additional 230 million acres to 
protected terrain in the form of forest reserves, national parks, and game 
and bird reserves. Much of this was done by presidential edict through 
executive order, but Congress added to the powers of the presidency by 
passing the Newlands Reclamation Act in 1902, which laid down the basis 


for irrigation of arid western lands that has shaped the geography of the 
region over the past century. 


Congress and the president joined forces in 1905 to create the U.S. Forest 
Service. Pinchot was appointed the first head of the agency, with extensive 
powers to shape conservation policy ([link]). But his proposal to extend the 
precepts of scientifically managed conservation to the national parks 
angered preservationists such as Muir, who sought protection of wilderness 
areas. 


The rapid expansion of national forests (121 were established during 
Roosevelt’s presidency, mostly by executive order) created tensions 
between the president and Congress, especially among representatives from 
the western states who thought the policy had gone too far too quickly. In 
1907, to restrain Roosevelt’s use of presidential power, Congress passed 
legislation that prevented the establishment of new national forests by 
executive order. In the same year, the Denver Public Lands Convention, set 
up by the governor of Colorado and attended mostly by representatives of 
western ranching and mining interests, called for a moratorium or halt on 
the setting aside of national forests and national parks, because they wanted 
to use the land’s natural resources. 


Gifford Pinchot, 
pictured here in 
1909, was the 
first chief of the 
U.S. Forest 


Service and an 
advocate for 
scientific 
conservation. 


In the end, neither vision of environmentalism prevailed over the other. 
Congress continued to create national parks and national forests. Roosevelt 
left the presidency in 1909 and Pinchot was fired from the Forestry Service 
in 1910 after a political spat with the secretary of the Interior, but both men 
continued their advocacy of conservation policies as private individuals and 
both remained influential. (Pinchot became a two-term governor of 
Pennsylvania in the 1920s and 1930s, pursuing progressive policies 
including unemployment relief and public works programs.) But the Golden 
Era of conservation had passed, and the ideas that had fostered it were 
eclipsed by more the immediate issues of war, prosperity, and depression. It 
was not until the publication of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring in 1962 that a 
new wave of environmentalism began, stimulated by industrialism’s impact 
not just on the well-being of wilderness areas but on the health and welfare 
of the American people. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the environmental movement developed during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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Problem: 


Explain how Theodore Roosevelt’s actions reflected the environmental 
ideas of both John Muir and Gifford Pinchot. 
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Jim Crow and Progressivism 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Glenda Gilmore, Yale University 


African Americans had initially been hopeful during Reconstruction after 
the Civil War. The Thirteenth Amendment ended slavery in the United 
States, the Fourteenth Amendment guaranteed equal protection under the 
law and the rights of citizens, and the Fifteenth Amendment granted black 
male suffrage. African Americans were elected to local, state, and even 
national offices, and Congress passed civil rights legislation. However, the 
hopes of Reconstruction were dashed by horrific waves of violence against 
African Americans, the economic struggles of sharecropping (which, in 
some ways, resembled the conditions of slavery), the denial of equal civil 
rights including voting rights, and enforced segregation of the races. At the 
turn of the century, the new progressive reform movement heralded many 
changes, but whether African Americans would benefit from progressivism 
remained to be seen. 


In the summer of 1896, teacher and journalist Sarah Dudley Pettey 
brimmed with enthusiasm as she sat down to write a newspaper column 
entitled “The Up-To-Date Woman.” Pettey saw opportunities for women all 
around her, even though she came from a small southern town in North 
Carolina. “Because the woman of to-day is progressive, some would laugh, 
her to scorn; others would call her masculine; but it is not true—she is only 
up-to-date,” Pettey argued. She thought women could meet any challenge: 
“The up-to-date woman claims the ability and only asks... for the 
opportunity of clearly demonstrating her merits. .. . she is qualified to 
legislate and arbitrate with statesmen.” Pettey believed nothing could stop 
women from moving forward “side by side” with men. The year 1895 


heralded “the advent of the new woman.” She joined a growing national 
movement for women’s suffrage that blossomed in the Progressive Era of 
the next 20 years. That movement culminated in the 1920 ratification of the 
Nineteenth Amendment, giving all women across America suffrage. 


However, if progressivism at the turn of the twentieth century proved 
Pettey’s predictions about the up-to-date woman, it also ultimately excluded 
her from their ranks because she was a southern African American woman. 
In 1896, her faith in progress was absolute and included a bright future for 
black Americans. In fact, she linked womanhood and race to prove her 
point: “Some would say that woman is good in her place. This reminds me 
of what some white people say of the Negro; that ’He is good in his place.’” 
African American progress since emancipation in 1865 progressed “onward 
and upward,” Pettey observed ([Link]). 


MRS. SARAH E, C, DUDLEY PETTEY. 


Sarah Dudley 
Pettey, pictured 
here in 1895, was 
part of the 
growing 
movement for 
women’s rights 
and suffrage. 


Pettey’s confidence proved to be misplaced at the turn of the twentieth 
century as southern states began passing laws designed to exclude black 
voters. Although the Fifteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution had 
enfranchised freedmen in 1869, southern whites now determined to take 
away their right to vote. The new state constitutional provisions and 
legislation seemed racially neutral on their face—that is, they applied to all 
men eligible to vote—but lawmakers designed and implemented them in 
ways that excluded black voters, sometimes along with poor whites. 
Mississippi had ratified a new constitution in 1890 mandating that by 1896, 
a voter must to “be able to read any section of the Constitution, or be able to 
understand the same. . . or give a reasonable interpretation thereof.” It also 
required a poll tax of $2.00, a considerable sum for poor farmers. Because 
the state constitution required every male Mississippian to reregister to 
vote, the white registrars who administered the literacy test failed even 
literate black voters. 


Louisiana followed Mississippi and passed a disenfranchising law that 
included a literacy test, requiring the voter to write an application in the 
registrar’s presence. But it exempted from the test those who owned more 
than $300 in property or anyone who was the “son or grandson” of someone 
who could vote prior to January 1, 1867. Because the Fifteenth Amendment 
was passed in February 1869, this law excluded anyone who had previously 
been enslaved and his or her descendants. The “grandfather clause,” as it 
was Called, blatantly empowered officials to violate the Fifteenth 
Amendment, but North Carolina followed Louisiana by enacting a similar 
constitutional amendment in 1902. By 1908, the entire South had passed 
laws that were used to disenfranchise black voters ({link]). The few African 
Americans who tried to vote often encountered armed whites who 
prevented them from doing so. 


State Year Passed 


State Year Passed 


Mississippi 1890 
South Carolina 1895 
Louisiana 1898 
North Carolina 1900 
Virginia 1902 
Alabama 1902 
Georgia & Texas 1908 


Disfranchising State Constitutions or LegislationSouthern states used a 
variety of tools to systematically disfranchise black southerners from 1890 
through 1908. 


Pettey’s hopes that black women would go on to win suffrage were 
obliterated in 1898 when the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in Williams v. 
Mississippi that literacy tests as requirements for voting were constitutional. 
As aresult, most blacks were effectively disenfranchised. It was not until 
1915 that the Supreme Court found grandfather clauses, which skirted 
constitutional intentions, unconstitutional. By then, few African Americans 
were voting in the South. The federal government had abandoned the 
commitment it had made to them under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. 


Nor did law enforcement often challenge white violence against southern 
African Americans; in fact, law enforcement often perpetrated violence. By 
the time Pettey wrote in 1896, more than 840 African Americans had been 
lynched so far in the decade. Many lynchings resulted from business 
disputes or personal confrontations, but white southerners often claimed 
they lynched black men who had raped white women. There was no rape 
epidemic in the South, yet white politicians mounted a propaganda 


campaign to manipulate the fear of sexual violence as justification for 

lynchings. The federal government did not intervene, even in cases of white 

mob violence and murder against black communities ({link]). 
| = — 


Lynchings were not exclusive to the South. This image shows a crowd 
of spectators gathered to watch the lynching of Will James in Cairo, 
Illinois, on November 11, 1909. What does the size of the crowd 
reveal about this horrific event? 


Moreover, southern officials began to legislate new segregation laws that 
required black people to ride in separate train cars, banned them from street 
cars, prohibited them from buying homes in white neighborhoods, and 
excluded them from certain hotels and restaurants and other private 
accommodations. They called this new system Jim Crow, named for a white 
minstrel who performed in blackface before the Civil War. A New Orleans 
resident named Homer Plessy, who was of one-eighth African heritage, 
challenged the constitutionality of the laws all the way to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson. He expected to win, but the court ruled 


segregation legal in 1896, as long as it was “separate but equal.” 
Accommodations for African Americans were rarely equal, and strict 
segregation began ({Link]). 


an 


By 1920, public accommodations in the South were segregated, from 
drinking fountains, waiting rooms, and restrooms to hospitals, schools, 
and courtrooms. 


Several factors accounted for the federal government’s retreat from 
Reconstruction. A new generation, brought up on tales of the excesses of 
“Radical” Reconstruction, now held political power. With the Civil War a 
distant memory, African Americans found few friends in Washington. 
White northerners and Midwesterners had tired of the “race question” in 
politics. And many northern whites were sympathetic to southern views on 
race because they faced the influx of millions of Eastern European 
immigrants who were seen as racially inferior and in competition for jobs. 


But the most important factor was that many whites in the North and South 
saw literacy requirements for voting as “progressive,” and southern white 
politicians cast disenfranchisement as good government reform because 
they argued that keeping African Americans segregated promoted a greater 
social order and unity, for whites. Some northern whites agreed, but only in 
the South did the Progressive Era’s emphasis on an educated electorate 
work as a ploy to prevent an entire group of people from voting. 


Many scholars and members of the general public embraced the idea of 
social Darwinism, a cultural theory derived from Charles Darwin’s work 
on biological evolution. All people, they believed, were evolving, but white 
people, and particularly those of northern European background, were 
superior. Not all progressives were social Darwinists, but many 
distinguished academics and politicians espoused this view. Woodrow 
Wilson, who became president in 1912 and segregated the federal 
workforce, believed people of northern European descent had inherited a 
special gift for governance called the Teutonic Germ. African Americans 
were also subject to forced sterilization programs with the rise of eugenics, 
a program of forced sterilizations targeted at stopping blacks from 
reproducing. 


Thus, the nation looked away as the South instituted legal discrimination 
based on race. The explosion of knowledge that made people believe 
society was rapidly evolving toward the perfection of what Sarah Pettey 
called “modern civilization” produced a distorted version of progressivism 
in the South that counted African Americans out of the polity. Many began 
leaving the South. Pettey’s friend and neighbor, black member of Congress 
George White, protested, “I can no longer live in North Carolina and be 
treated as aman.” He did not stand for reelection and founded a settlement 
in New Jersey. Between 1900 and 1910, more than 27,825 black North 
Carolinians moved north, and nearly 30,000 followed in the Great 
Migration over the next decade. Segregation and disenfranchisement stood 
until the civil rights movement won federal victories in the 1950s and 
1960s. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how southern states countered the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 
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Explain how the U.S. Supreme Court facilitated the spread of racial 
segregation at the turn of the twentieth century. 
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The Panama Canal 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in attitudes about the nation’s 
proper role in the world 


Written by: Cathal J. Nolan, Boston University 


For decades before the construction of the Panama Canal, the British, the 
French, and Americans were interested in building an interoceanic canal. 
The debate was over exactly where to build it across the Central American 
isthmus, how to pay for it, and who would control it. Global trade 
implications were obvious: a canal would cut Atlantic-to-Pacific voyage 
time by one-third and eliminate a hazardous journey around the tip of South 
America (Cape Horn, via the Straits of Magellan). In 1869, President 
Ulysses S. Grant called for the construction of a canal connecting the 
Pacific and the Caribbean through the isthmus of Panama and sent seven 
survey expeditions to explore the route between 1870 and 1875. 


A private French effort to cross Panama, then still part of Colombia, began 
in 1881. The Compagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique went 
bankrupt in 1889, however, plagued by weak financing, engineering 
problems, and extremely high number of deaths among workers (more than 
22,000 died of tropical disease, especially yellow fever). An American 
company, Maritime Canal, similarly failed to cross Nicaragua. Then 
military events provided a fresh impetus to U.S. efforts. During the 
Spanish-American War, an American warship had steamed around the Cape 
from California to the Caribbean, igniting public imagination and providing 
an additional military justification for supporters of the canal, whose 
primary interest remained trade. With the acquisition of island territories in 
the Caribbean and Pacific as a result of the war in 1898, a canal was 
declared vital to U.S. naval power and national security. 


In 1900, Britain was engaged in the Boer War and was leaving the 
Caribbean to concentrate its naval assets closer to home in readiness for a 
European war against the German navy. As a result, during treaty 
negotiations spanning 1900-1901, London lifted its objections to an 
American-built canal (which had been based on fear of increasing U.S. 
naval and strategic strength) and signaled that it was amenable. But where 
to build it? Nicaragua or Panama? The two failed private companies started 
a bidding war for rusting and abandoned equipment and route access. 


Congress split over whether to finance the Nicaraguan or Panamanian (i.e., 
Colombian) route. President William McKinley appointed a commission 
that recommended Nicaragua in 1901. After McKinley’s assassination, 
President Theodore Roosevelt reinstated the commission to push the 
Panamanian route, pending negotiations with Colombia over the price of 
the old French equipment and route. On May 2, 1902, Mont Pelée volcano 
erupted in Martinique, killing 30,000 islanders. That focused debate in 
Congress, because a Nicaraguan volcano also erupted days thereafter. Mt. 
Momotombo was only about 100 miles from the proposed canal route. 
Earthquakes also shook the area. Worried he would lose the canal, 
Nicaragua’s president denied Momotombo was active. However, images of 
an earlier eruption were on his country’s postage stamps. Congress voted 
for Panama. 


Colombian nationalists opposed surrendering any territory to the United 
States, but other interests wanted the construction and economic boom a 
canal would bring. Secretary of State John Hay set an ultimatum, saying if 
terms were not agreed the United States would build in Nicaragua, active 
volcano or not. A treaty with Colombia was signed in January 1903, 
providing a 100-year lease on a six-mile-wide strip of land needed for the 
canal ({link]). Many Colombians protested the lease’s unfavorable financial 
terms, and the Senate in Bogota rejected the treaty. Roosevelt and Hay grew 
infuriated, although Colombia was acting entirely within its laws and rights. 
Roosevelt told Hay: “I do not think the Bogota lot of jackrabbits should be 
allowed permanently to bar one of the future highways of civilization.” He 
was prepared to use force, to invade and occupy the future canal zone. 
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The Panama Canal runs through the center of Panama, located 
between Costa Rica and Colombia and linking the Caribbean Sea and 
the North Pacific Ocean. 


Panamanians had old grievances against Bogota and a history of rebellion. 
Private interests linked to the old French canal company now approached 
both private Americans and the Roosevelt administration to support the 
secession of Panama from Colombia, to be quickly followed by signature of 
a canal treaty. Roosevelt and Hay both knew about these plans for rebellion; 
Hay said privately that the United States must intercede to secure the transit 
zone if a rebellion or civil war broke out. Six times before 1903, with 
Colombian permission, the United States had landed troops in Panama to 
protect the transit zone from rebels. Now Roosevelt and Hay were ready to 
do it without Colombian permission, and against Colombian interests. 


Roosevelt wanted ground broken in the canal zone before he faced 
reelection in November 1904. Gripped by the social Darwinist belief that he 
represented a superior civilization, he held Latin Americans in general, and 
Colombians’ legal rights in particular, in broad contempt. In October 1903, 
the U.S. Navy sent warships to steam off Panama’s coast. On November 2, 
their captains were ordered to land marines, seize the Panama railroad, and 


block any Colombian reinforcements that might be sent to put down a 
Panamanian rebellion. Armed with this tangible diplomatic and military 
support in a classic display of “gunboat diplomacy,” the revolt began the 
next day. 


Fewer than 1,000 men in a disorganized rebel army made a strike for their 
own economic interest in an interoceanic canal. They bribed and threatened 
local Colombian forces to surrender or leave, thereby securing a nearly 
bloodless success under the shadow of American naval guns and 
presidential intent. On November 4, Panama duly declared independence. 
Bogota asked for American help to put the rebels down. Instead, Hay 
extended de facto recognition to the Republic of Panama two days later. De 
jure recognition followed in a week. On November 18, a canal treaty was 
signed with the new republic. In it, the United States guaranteed Panama’s 
independence against Colombian military action, getting bargain terms and 
a 10-mile-wide canal zone across its new protectorate. The U.S. Senate 
approved the treaty in February 1904. It was not until oil was discovered in 
Colombia years later, making reconciliation of interest to Washington, that 
the United States implicitly, but not explicitly, admitted earlier wrongdoing 
by agreeing to pay symbolic compensation of $25 million. 


Construction of the 51-mile canal began immediately in March 1904, 
starting with recovery of the old French equipment and the building of new 
housing, kitchens, warehouses, repair yards and shops, health clinics, and 
potable water systems needed by the many thousands of canal and railway 
workers flooding into the zone. Yellow fever and malaria had stopped the 
French, and they remained acute problems afflicting the workforce. 
Strenuous efforts were made to combat mosquitos, which, it had just been 
discovered, were carriers of both deadly diseases. 


William Crawford Gorgas was chief sanitary officer in the canal zone. He 
had experience in antimalarial campaigns and sanitation methods that he 
had pioneered in Cuba’s stricken capital in 1898. Now he ordered sanitary 
workers to drain or coat with kerosene all pools of standing water. That 
prevented mosquitoes from laying eggs and inhibited any larvae from 
developing. He also fumigated areas already infested with adult mosquitoes. 
In the hospitals, in specially built hospital rail cars, and in worker barracks, 


he ordered the quarantine of infected patients and installed miles of 
mosquito netting. In construction boom towns, he built new piped-water 
systems, eliminating rainwater storage barrels where mosquito larvae 
pooled. Gorgas’s efforts were supported by federal funds that also provided 
quinine treatment for malaria, reducing deaths. Even so, many thousands of 
workers died over the 10 years it took to build the canal. 


The canal was built as a lock system, above sea level. That required 
building a huge dam and reservoir, Gatun Dam and Gatun Lake. The 
heaviest work was done by more than 100 steam shovels mounted on 
railway cars. Hard physical labor was done by migrant Americans, but also 
by large numbers of former West Indian slaves or their direct descendants. 
Army Major (later General) George Goethals of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers oversaw late-phase construction, completing the project two 
years ahead of its scheduled 1916 end date. On August 15, 1914, the U.S.S. 
Ancon was the first ship to pass through the completed canal. It took just 
nine hours and forty minutes to travel through the lock-and-lake waterway 
that now linked the Atlantic and eu Oceans ({link]). 


The USS Ancon in 1914, sailing through a lock on the just-completed 
Panama Canal. 


In 1936, President Franklin Roosevelt gave up protectorate rights to 
intervene in Panama’s internal affairs but retained lease rights and control 
of the canal. In 1941, he closed the canal to Japanese shipping in the lead- 
up to World War II, and the canal became a vital military asset during that 
war as well as in the early years of the Cold War. A new crisis over revenue 
and control dominated relations with Panama in the early 1960s. More 
negotiations started in 1973, with the Canal Zone increasingly coming to 
represent American interference across Latin America. Arguing that the 
Panama Canal had become militarily obsolete because of the size of major 
modern warships, President Jimmy Carter signed a new Panama Canal 
Treaty in 1977 that committed the United States to gradual withdrawal by 
2000 in exchange for permanent neutrality of the Panama Canal. Congress 
approved the treaty by a one-vote margin after a bitter political debate. 


In December 1989, after a failed internal coup attempt, the United States 
intervened militarily in Panama to arrest its president, General Manuel 
Noriega, who was implicated in the activities of drug cartels. In addition to 
protecting 35,000 Americans in the Canal Zone, the United States claimed a 
treaty right to intervene to protect the canal. As many as 1,000 may have 
been killed in the brief but sharp fighting that occurred. In accordance with 
the 1977 treaty, Panama took full control of the Canal on December 31, 
1999. An expanded, modernized lock system opened for business in 2016 


(Link). 


An aerial view of the new locks installed in the Panama Canal in 2016. 


The Panama Canal was an integral part of expanding American global 
power at the dawn of the twentieth century. It served as a transit for 
American trade and strategic interests, enabling a two-ocean navy in the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The impact of advances of modern engineering, 
technology, and medicine were evident, from the building of the canal to 
the attack on yellow fever in the canal zone. The United States also 
influenced the outcome of events in Latin America to serve its own 
interests. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the United States’ interest in a Central American canal at the 
turn of the twentieth century. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Evaluate the building of the Panama Canal as symbolic of the 
Progressive Era. 
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Speaker Joseph Cannon Dethroned 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Joseph Postell, University of Colorado — at Colorado 
Springs 


When Representative George Norris of Nebraska came to the House of 
Representatives to serve his first term in 1903, he was already something of 
a fish out of water. A progressive Republican, he disagreed with party 
leaders on a variety of issues, from railroad regulation to tariffs to support 
for labor unions. The problem for Norris was that his party had the power to 
thwart him at every turn ({link]). 


George Norris in 1913 as a young representative from the state of 
Nebraska. 


At the turn of the twentieth century, the House of Representatives was a 
body dominated by party leadership, especially by the Speaker of the 
House, who was commonly referred to as a “czar.” The Speaker had three 
powers in particular that commanded obedience from the members of the 
party. First was the power to make all appointments to congressional 
committees, including selecting the powerful chairs of committees. 
Therefore, members had to be on good terms with the Speaker to advance 
their legislative careers. The Speaker also chaired and controlled the 
Committee on Rules, which had the ability to schedule bills for votes on the 
floor of the House. A bill had to go through this Rules Committee to be 
passed, and the Speaker controlled that committee. Finally, the Speaker had 


the power of “recognition.” When someone rose to speak on the floor of the 
House or to make a motion, the member had to be recognized by the 
presiding officer of the House. The Speaker was that officer. By simply 
asking, “For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” the Speaker could 
control who got to speak on the House floor. 


The Speaker who held these powers for most of Norris’s tenure in the 
House was Joseph Cannon. Known as “Uncle Joe,” Cannon was a 
formidable Speaker who exerted strong influence over the members of the 
House. He was so influential that he graced the cover of Time magazine’s 
first issue when he retired from Congress in 1923. Time called Cannon “the 
supreme dictator of the Old Guard,” and he had little patience for Norris. 
Norris once requested a seat on the House’s Judiciary Committee but 
Cannon dismissed the request, telling him to “get a reputation” first. From 
that day forward, Norris kept in his pocket a resolution that would strip the 
Speaker of his immense powers, waiting for the right opportunity to 
introduce it ({link]). 
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Political cartoons at the turn of the century depicted the Speaker of the 
House as a larger-than-life figure who ruled tyrannically over his 
colleagues in the House of Representatives. 


Norris was not alone in his opposition to the concentration of power in 
party leadership. Most Progressive reformers in the early twentieth century 


thought political parties were too powerful and needed to be weakened, if 
not abolished altogether. In their view, parties made the government corrupt 
and unaccountable by acting as an invisible government pulling the strings 
of the elected representatives. Progressives advanced several reforms that 
would weaken parties by creating a more direct democracy, rather than a 
representative democracy in which parties played a mediating role by 
filtering out candidates and controlling the legislative process. Progressives 
wanted to eliminate parties’ ability to nominate candidates at conventions, 
for instance, so they advocated for direct primaries instead, at which the 
voters would select candidates themselves through direct elections. And 
they introduced campaign finance and civil service laws to strip parties of 
their ability to raise money and appoint cronies to office. Parties were the 
strongest institutions in American politics in the late nineteenth century, and 
progressives intended to change that in the twentieth. 


Norris was the one to weaken party control over Congress. He bided his 
time for years until the opportunity finally arrived: St. Patrick’s Day, 1910. 
Cannon was present in the House, but many of the Republican “regulars,” 
as the defenders of party loyalty were called, were out, celebrating the day 
in the streets of Washington. Norris saw that enough of them were absent to 
Swing a vote on the Speaker’s powers in favor of Cannon’s opponents. 
Progressive Republicans, with the support of Democrats who relished the 
opportunity to embarrass Cannon, could finally end the reign of “czar” 
Speakers. 


Norris rose to introduce his resolution as the celebrations flowed outside the 
Capitol. He moved to take the Speaker off the Rules Committee and strip 
him of his power to appoint the Committee’s members. This would put the 
entire House, not the party leaders, in charge of deciding which bills were 
up for debate and passage. But the difficulty was getting the Speaker to 
agree even to debate Norris’s resolution. Because the Speaker controlled the 
flow of business in the House, he could simply refuse to entertain Norris’s 
motion. Norris contended that his resolution was privileged under the 
Constitution and so took precedence over other matters according to the 
rules of the House. Cannon had to make a ruling on Norris’s contention, so 
he allowed a lengthy debate to take place, stalling while his supporters 
rushed into the streets and barrooms to find reinforcements. 


The debate over whether Norris’s resolution was out of order lasted through 
the night. Shortly after midnight, in support of the resolution, the House 
voted to order the Sergeant-at-Arms to take absent members into custody 
and bring them back to the Capitol to produce a quorum and continue the 
debate. In the middle of the night, the Sergeant-at-Arms and his deputies 
traversed the city, cajoling a handful of members to return voluntarily but 
arresting none. Some members sang together on the floor, passing the time 
as they waited for Cannon’s ruling. It was chaos. As Cannon himself later 
admitted, “The fact is, the House for the time being had gone a little mad 
and was no longer governed by reason.” All the while, representatives from 
both camps were meeting privately to agree to a compromise, but no deal 
could be reached. 


The spectacle continued into the following morning. More than 24 hours 
passed as the House sat in continuous session, debating the propriety of 
Norris’s notion. At 2 p.m. on March 18, the House finally voted to take a 
brief recess. When that was over, Cannon announced that he was prepared 
to decide whether Norris’s resolution was, indeed, privileged. But abruptly, 
some members called for another recess until the next day, and their motion 
passed. The clash between the party regulars and the insurgents would have 
to wait one more day. 


March 19 came and with it Cannon’s decision. Cannon determined that 
Norris’s resolution was not privileged and that only the Rules Committee, 
which he controlled, could originate changes to House rules. Norris and his 
allies immediately appealed Cannon’s ruling to the entire House, where 
Cannon was overruled by a vote of 182 to 163. The Norris resolution was 
then put to a vote, and it passed by a 191 to 156 margin. The Speaker would 
no longer control the Rules Committee, one of the comerstones of his 
authority. 


Cannon was not surprised at the outcome, but he had prepared one last 
move to save face. In a dramatic speech, he rose to defend himself and his 
leadership of the House. He refused to apologize for any wrongdoing and 
declared that because no coherent Republican majority existed in the 
House, he would entertain a motion to overthrow himself and select a new 
Speaker. This was a direct challenge to Republican insurgents such as 


Norris. Would they vote for the Democrats’ candidate for Speaker, giving 
control to the other party, or would they support Cannon? They did not have 
the votes to elect one of their own. 


The next day, a Democrat from Texas, Albert Burleson, took Cannon’s bait 
and introduced a motion to vacate the Speakership. Norris immediately saw 
the trap and called for the House to adjourn. Cannon refused to allow it, 
since Burleson’s motion had already been introduced, and once again the 
House descended into chaos. This time, however, Cannon prevailed, and 
Burleson’s motion to strip him of the Speakership failed, 192 to 155. 
Cannon had managed to reassert at least some measure of his power. 


The nation was transfixed by these events ([link]). The Wall Street Journal 
wrote, “The clock has struck for Uncle Joe. He has stood between the 
people and too many things that they wanted and ought to have.” With the 
Speaker removed from the Rules Committee, other pillars of party power in 
the House began to fall. Soon the House took back the Speaker’s power to 
appoint all committees, not just the Rules Committee, and the era of 
centralized party control of the House came to an end. 


Joseph Cannon, 
shown here in 
1906, used his 
power to block 

reform legislation 
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Progressives, 

which ultimately 


contributed to his 
downfall. 


The implications of the dramatic Revolt of 1910 reverberate through 
Washington, DC, even today. The Speaker of the House has never regained 
the enormous powers held by Speakers before Cannon. Today, individual 
members of Congress are more independent of their party leaders, free to 
challenge them without fear of reprisal. On the one hand, this has given 
members of Congress greater freedom to represent their own constituencies 
rather than being controlled by their parties. On the other hand, it has made 
Congress less efficient and weaker because there are seldom leaders who 
can forge and maintain coalitions long enough to pass major legislation. 
The decline of leaders in Congress paved the way for leaders in other 
branches, especially strong presidents, to influence and direct Congress. By 
ousting its own leaders, members of Congress succeeded not in eliminating 
leadership altogether, but in shifting it to other parts of the government. 
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Free Response Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Explain the progressives’ objections to political parties. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the legislation passed by Progressive Era reformers to limit the 
power of political parties. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Discuss the implications of the Revolt of 1910 on the powers of 
Congress today. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Joseph Postell. Ashland, OH; Ashbrook Press, 2019. 
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Wilsonian Progressivism 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Michael Kazin, Georgetown University 


In 1913, President Woodrow Wilson took office determined to regulate an 
economy increasingly dominated by large industrial and financial 
corporations that he and many other Americans believed were strangling 
competition and harming the interests of ordinary workers and consumers. 
All self-described “progressives” shared that desire, including former 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who had run against Wilson in the 1912 
election. 


In his Inaugural Address, Wilson vowed to eliminate “a tariff which cuts us 
off from our proper part in the commerce of the world. . . and makes the 
Government a facile instrument in the hand of private interests.” He also 
promised to reform an “industrial system which. . . holds capital in leading 
strings, restricts the liberties and limits the opportunities of labor, and 
exploits without renewing or conserving the natural resources of the 
country” ({link]). 


Woodrow 
Wilson, pictured 
here in his 1913 

presidential 
portrait, was a 
progressive 
focused on 
legislation that 
would regulate 
the growing big- 
business 
economy. 


By the time he left office eight years later, Wilson and Congress—which his 
party controlled from 1913 to 1919—had enacted several pathbreaking 
pieces of legislation that were intended to accomplish those ends. But 
anyone who hoped the president would lead a restoration of a fully 
competitive marketplace—which he called The New Freedom—was 
disappointed. Such big businesses as U.S. Steel and Ford Motor Company 
did have to abide by certain new rules, enforced by new bureaucratic 
agencies. But they continued to be the most powerful forces in both the 
economy and the politics of what had become the most prosperous capitalist 
society on earth. Today, such firms as Amazon and Exxon Mobil retain that 
status. 


With several pathbreaking measures enacted during his first term, Wilson 
did try to place serious restrictions on corporate power. In 1913, the 
president signed the first major act to decrease tariffs since the Civil War. 
By cutting duties on imported goods by approximately 10 percent, the 
Underwood-Simmons bill reduced some of the advantage industrial firms 
had long enjoyed that kept prices higher than consumers would otherwise 
have paid. Most Democrats, especially in rural areas in the South and West, 
favored slashing the tariff, whereas most Republicans opposed it. To offset 
some of the lost revenue, the legislation included a relatively small, 
graduated income tax, which only the wealthiest Americans had to pay. The 


progressives wanted to use an income tax to address their concern about 
income inequality. In 1913, the requisite number of states ratified the 
Sixteenth Amendment, making an income tax constitutional to address a 
specific constitutional prohibition on it and the decision in Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust (1895) declaring it unconstitutional. The 1913 
Revenue Act taxed incomes over $20,000 at 1 percent and incomes over 
$500,000 at 7 percent. During the course of the twentieth century, rates 
increased significantly and more taxpayers of lower incomes were added to 
those who had to pay. 


Passed later in 1913, the Federal Reserve Act had sweeping significance. 
For decades, large private banks had operated with little or no government 
supervision; no national authority existed that could adjust the supply of 
money and the interest rate as needed to stabilize the economy. The Federal 
Reserve Act created a system whose directors had the power to balance the 
interests of big and small financial institutions alike, as well as the 
exclusive right to issue money. 


The Clayton Act of 1914 contained an explicit set of provisions to stop the 
creation of trusts, which were combinations of firms that had the potential 
to restrain trade and stifle competition. Unlike the Sherman Act, an earlier 
antitrust bill passed in 1890 that had considered labor unions monopolies, 
the Clayton Act specifically exempted unions, many of which had backed 
Wilson’s campaign for president. The Federal Trade Commission was an 
executive agency Congress also created in 1913 that had the power to 
enforce the Clayton Act and to publicize violations of it that damaged 
consumers. 


The Wilson administration and its congressional allies also enacted reforms 
to aid workers, who were fast becoming the majority of the population as 
the percentage of farmers declined. Congress passed a law to ban child 
labor, institute an eight-hour day for railroad workers (whose strikes had the 
power to cripple the economy), and establish a new Department of Labor as 
part of the cabinet. The department’s first secretary, William B. Wilson, was 
a former top official of the United Mine Workers, one of the largest unions 
in the country ([link]). 
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Wilson, pictured 
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the national 
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Together, these acts signed by Wilson constituted the greatest wave of 
legislation designed to reform the economy in U.S. history to that point. 
Only Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal two decades later surpassed it (and 
was, in fact, influenced by Wilsonian progressivism). 


But achieving the goal of regulating corporations in the public interest 
meant giving up the aim of humbling big business that Wilson had called 
for during the 1912 campaign and that many of his followers had expected 
him to carry out. When Republicans returned to power in the White House 
and Congress again in the 1920s, they reversed the tariff cuts the 
Democratic Congress had enacted. 


By the time Wilson left the White House, his economic policies more 
closely resembled those his fierce rival Theodore Roosevelt had promoted 
in 1912 under the name of New Nationalism than they did his own New 


Freedom. “The enslavement of the people by the great corporations . . . can 
only be held in check through the expansion of governmental power,” 
Roosevelt had declared. He insisted that the era of small-scale, truly 
competitive capitalism was over; big business could make better use of new 
technologies and deliver goods and service to the public more efficiently 
and afford higher wages for its workers. But this would occur only if the 
national government had the means to judge and police corporate behavior. 
And that required a federal bureaucracy larger than the nation had ever 
known. Whatever the ideas and goals of the New Freedom, Wilson’s 
administration expanded federal regulation of business and the economy as 
much as Roosevelt’s. 


The United States’ decision to declare war on Imperial Germany in the 
spring of 1917 accelerated the growth and transformation of federal power. 
To coordinate a vast mobilization of resources on the home front and 
overseas, the Wilson administration and Congress created several new 
agencies that sought to direct what businesses should produce and how they 
should treat their workers. The War Industries Board pressed industries to 
standardize the production of munitions and other essential products 
through business-government cooperation such as antitrust exemptions for 
business; the War Labor Board managed relations between workers and 
employers in workplaces that served the military effort; the Committee on 
Public Information “sold” the war as an altruistic, democratic mission. And, 
for the duration of the war, the government effectively nationalized the 
railroad and coal industries. All this growth in federal resources was quite 
expensive, of course. Financed by bond sales and higher income and 
corporate taxes, the federal budget grew from $1 billion in 1916 to a 
remarkable $19 billion in 1919. The 1918 Revenue Act temporarily 
increased taxes on the lowest income earners to 6 percent and the highest 
incomes to 77 percent. 


Although those new agencies were dismantled soon after the war ended, 
Woodrow Wilson’s economic policies laid a foundation for the liberal state 
that has mostly endured. Conservatives charged that he violated the 
Constitution by expanding the powers of the presidency, creating 
bureaucracies that prevented business owners from running their companies 
as they wished in the private market, and exceeding constitutional authority 


under the Commerce Clause. In 1916, Wilson accepted the renomination of 
his party with a speech that responded to those criticisms and defended his 
progressive expansion of the regulatory power of the federal government 
({link]). The debate about the role of public power in the twentieth century 
continued. 
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Woodrow Wilson, pictured here accepting the Democratic Party 
nomination at his summer home in New Jersey in 1916, gave a speech 
defending his expansion of the national government during his first 
term. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Woodrow Wilson’s policies restricted corporate power. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how mobilization of the home front in World War I 
contributed to the growth of the federal government. 
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The Philippine-American War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the effects of the Spanish-American War 


Written by: Cathal J. Nolan, Boston University 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw a new wave of American 
expansionism into the Pacific. A popular movement rooted in newfound 
industrial wealth, a desire for trade, strategic interests, and a sense of 
cultural and racial superiority, this “New Manifest Destiny” asserted 
spurious scientific foundations for its claims of racial and cultural 
superiority, as American writers echoed the widespread ideas of social 
Darwinism by applying the theory of natural selection to social, cultural, 
political, and racial issues and arenas. 


Interest in trade with China led to several war scares and crises over the 
control of Pacific island bases, needed for refueling steam-powered vessels 
at coaling stations on the long voyage. American interest in Samoa nearly 
led to war with Germany in 1889 and again in 1899. The Sandwich Islands 
(now Hawaii) were targeted for annexation after American intervention in a 
local revolution and civil war in 1894. Expansionist fever aroused during 
the Spanish-American War led to the U.S. annexation of Hawaii on July 6, 
1898. The Spanish Empire had imperial possessions around the world but 
had been slowly declining over the previous few centuries. Spain had lost 
most of its control over Latin America when countries there asserted their 
independence in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Among other 
possessions, Spain still retained a tenuous hold on Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines, but growing American ambitions in the 
Caribbean and Pacific meant the Spanish might be challenged for those as 
well at the end of the century. 


A worldwide depression starting in 1893 and a 40% American tariff that 
closed the United States to Cuban sugar imports worsened an old colonial 
dispute in Cuba. Intense poverty and Spanish brutality grew into rebellion 
against Spanish rule in 1895. Spanish general Valeriano Weyler, known as 
“the Butcher,” put many Cubans into concentration camps to isolate the 
rebels. President Grover Cleveland opposed widely popular demands for 
intervention, but he was replaced by President William McKinley in 1897. 
McKinley also opposed war, but the cause of intervention was stoked to a 
fever pitch by yellow journalists who favored expansionary foreign policies 
and by politicians like Theodore Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the 
Navy. When the USS Maine, an armored cruiser, unexpectedly sank in 
Havana Harbor in early 1898, most likely because its boiler blew up by 
accident, the press and openly interventionist politicians blamed a Spanish 
mine. McKinley now bowed to public pressure and asked Congress for a 
declaration of war, which came on April 24, even though European pressure 
had already led Spain to concede virtually every American demand. 


A key figure in what started as a wildly popular war against a feeble 
opponent was Theodore Roosevelt. The traditional story is that his secret 
machinations two months before the war ensured that the first shots were 
fired not in Cuba but in the Philippines. Yet a cable sent to Commodore 
George Dewey during the crisis, ordering him to prepare “for offensive 
operations in the Philippine Islands,” was actually a standard naval 
precaution. Dewey went to the Philippines under orders from the White 
House to destroy the Spanish Pacific Squadron based at Manilla Bay, led by 
Rear Admiral Patricio Montojo ({link]). 


This detail from a painting in the Vermont state house, made by Rufus 
Fairchild Zogbaum in 1899, depicts Commodore George Dewey and 
his men on the USS Olympia during the Battle of Manila Bay. 


Under cover of dark on April 30, 1898, Dewey entered the bay with the 
U.S. Navy Asiatic Squadron, consisting of four modern cruisers, two 
gunboats, and several unarmed auxiliaries. On May 1, before dawn, he 
attacked the mostly obsolete, seven-ship Spanish Pacific Squadron. The 
battle was a lopsided affair in which the modern American warships easily 
outmatched the older Spanish vessels. Dewey steamed back and forth 
across the harbor in line formation, pounding the enemy from outside the 
range of the batteries on the shore. 


Montojo ordered a desperate charge intending to ram the enemy ships, but 
his flagship was shot apart and retreated to shore, where it was scuttled. 
After a two-hour disengagement and a conference with his captains, Dewey 
recommitted to the fight and pounded the Spanish once again. It was a one- 
sided slaughter, with only a single American fatality reported but many 
hundreds of Spanish dead and more wounded. After shelling Spanish shore 
guns and forts, Dewey landed a party of marines on May 2 who completed 
the destruction of the shore forts and flotilla. However, he lacked sufficient 
troops to take Manilla until he was reinforced on June 30. By then, Britain 
and Germany had each sent powerful naval forces to the Philippines in a 
show of gunboat diplomacy ({link]). 
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This lithograph shows the USS Olympia leading the U.S. Navy Asiatic 
Squadron during the 1898 Battle of Manila. 


With another flotilla destroyed at Santiago de Cuba in a second lopsided 
defeat on July 3, Spanish forces there surrendered to an American army on 
July 16. With its two fleets wiped out, Spain’s remaining land forces in the 
Philippines and Cuba were now stranded. The war thus ended when Madrid 
asked for peace terms after just 10 weeks of fighting. Americans were in a 
euphoric mood, which was captured by John Hay, soon-to-be secretary of 
State, who wrote: “It has been a splendid little war.” Public opinion and 
Congress demanded harsh treaty terms. McKinley essentially dictated a 
draft agreement to Spain, demanding surrender of all claims to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, cession of Guam, and American military occupation of 


Manilla and its harbor pending agreement on the ultimate disposition of the 
Philippines, to be negotiated at Paris. Spain accepted a preliminary cease 
fire on August 12. Spanish forces in Manilla surrendered the next day. 
Formal treaty talks began in Paris on October 1. 


The five-member U.S. delegation was dominated by expansionists who 
wanted greater global power for the United States in world affairs. 
Throughout the country, expansionists insisted the United States keep the 
Philippines as a base for expanding trade and influence in the Pacific. 
Advocates of American naval power, like Roosevelt, argued that if the 
United States did not keep the archipelago, Germany or Japan would take it 
instead. Business and trade interests quickly swung into action to invest in 
the Philippines. Yellow journalists proclaimed a new era of Manifest 
Destiny, while missionaries offered victory prayers and gratitude for 
providential righteousness. But just below the surface, the country was 
badly divided on what to do next. 


In the treaty signed on December 10, Spain surrendered the Philippines for 
$20 million. Almost immediately, an anti-imperialist movement that 
included public figures like writer Mark Twain took shape in the United 
States. It argued that colonialism was un-American and unconstitutional, 
and that the annexation of the Philippines was a betrayal of the crusading 
liberal and idealistic war Americans had waged to liberate Cuba from 
colonial oppression. In a mood of division and animosity, the Treaty of 
Paris was approved by the Senate by just one vote more than the two-thirds 
majority needed. 


Before Dewey took Manilla, the Spanish had crushed a Filipino nationalist 
revolt led by General Emilio Aguinaldo, who was forced into exile. 
Aguinaldo returned on an American warship when Dewey asked him to 
lead another revolt against Spain, as part of the American military effort. In 
three months, Aguinaldo’s Filipino army defeated the Spanish on land, 
except for the area around Manilla. On June 12, he declared an independent 
Philippine Republic. He thought he had the backing of the United States for 
this, because Washington had supported Cuban independence from Spain. 
However, Dewey saw Aguinaldo as a divisive and factional leader, 
incapable of uniting or properly defending the Philippine islands. With the 


transfer of the archipelago from Spain to the United States pending, 
Aguinaldo led a second revolt, this time against what nationalist Filipinos 
Saw as an unjust American betrayal and colonial occupation. The Philippine 
Revolt (in older American terminology), or the Philippine-American War, is 
usually dated as lasting from February 4, 1899, to July 4, 1902. 


Whereas Filipinos saw themselves as a nation at war with a foreign power, 
Americans insisted the fighting was an illegal insurrection against their 
authority. That provided legal cover to treat Filipinos as criminal rebels 
rather than legitimate combatants. The war quickly turned ugly as a result. 
Filipino forces outnumbered Americans but were badly underequipped and 
outgunned. Sometimes they resorted to bows and knives against rifles, 
machine guns, and artillery. Fighting was marked by small-unit guerrilla 
combat and ambush by Filipinos, and retaliatory sweeps that included 
massacres, torture, burning of villages, and other atrocities by American 
forces. U.S. generals adopted brutal “pacification” methods that Filipinos 
recognized from their hard war against Spanish colonial occupation: 
suppression tactics meant to physically isolate the guerrilla fighters from 
the civilian population in “zones of protection.” That policy contributed to 
large-scale civilian deaths in disease-ridden internment camps. 


President Aguinaldo was captured in 1901, gutting the military and political 
leadership of the Filipino resistance and leading to intensification of the 
American counterinsurgency campaign. By the end of the Philippine- 
American War in 1902, more than 20,000 Filipino fighters and 4,200 
American soldiers were dead. Perhaps as many as 200,000 Filipino civilian 
deaths can be attributed to war-related disease and starvation, but the final 
numbers remain controversial ({link]). 


Pictured are U.S. soldiers with a 3.2-inch M1897 gun in Manila during 
the Philippine-American War. 


Annexation followed by a guerrilla war made the Philippines a flashpoint 
for a profound debate over the role of American empire in the Pacific. 
Many Americans repudiated the new colonial role, which became the 
subject of a bitter national political debate before World War I. The 
extension of American military power and trade interests into the Central 
Pacific, based on its focus on Guam, Hawaii, and, above all, the 
Philippines, was followed by the Spanish-American War and its related 
annexations. The United States was already a world power by the 1890s, 
though it had mixed views about accepting that role until World War II left 
it the dominant world power across the Atlantic as well. As for the 
Philippines, the Filipinos finally achieved independence on July 4, 1946, 


after forming a close alliance with the United States to resist Japanese 
occupation during World War II. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the mid-nineteenth century concept of manifest destiny with 
the concept of late nineteenth/early twentieth century imperialism in 
American foreign policy. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the annexation of the Philippines led to intense debate 
over the future of American foreign policy. 
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America Enters World War I 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and consequences of U.S. involvement in World 
War I 


Written by: Jennifer D. Keene, Chapman University 


By August 4, 1914, Europe was at war. Expecting a short conflict, President 
Woodrow Wilson saw little reason to enter the fray. The Atlantic Ocean 
offered a natural buffer that discouraged naval attack, and U.S. businesses 
traded extensively with Western Europe. In addition, the American 
population included millions of first- and second-generation immigrants 
with family ties to both Allied and Central power nations. Hoping to avoid 
conflict at home and abroad, Wilson announced that the United States 
would remain officially neutral and urged Americans to “remain impartial 
in thought, as well as action,” as they went about their daily lives. 


Expectations of a short war evaporated once the warring armies became 
bogged down in the trench stalemate along the Western Front. Britain 
quickly turned to the United States, seeking money, food, raw materials, 
and arms for the Allied side. At first, Wilson limited the loans private banks 
could make to warring nations, but selling goods to Europe was profitable 
and cutting off this trade would hurt the U.S. economy. Wilson 
consequently relented, and trade with the Allies exploded. By 1917, Britain 
was receiving nearly $10 million a day from U.S. banks—money it used to 
purchase American goods and munitions. Many banks and businesses 
favored the Allied side, and trade with Germany became difficult and 
dangerous once Britain blockaded the North Sea and cut the international 
communication cable between the United States and Germany. 


Germany responded by deploying a new weapon, the U-boat submarine, 
armed with torpedoes to sink ships headed to Allied ports. Declaring the 
waters around Britain a war zone, Germany announced a policy of 
unrestricted submarine warfare against all ships sailing in the area, 
including passenger and merchant ships. U-boats relied on the element of 
surprise, and by not giving passengers time to evacuate before sinking a 
vessel, Germany soon ran afoul of international law and opinion. In 1915, 
the evolving naval war directly embroiled the United States when a German 
submarine torpedoed the British passenger ship Lusitania off the coast of 
Ireland and killed 1,198 people, including 128 Americans. Eyewitness 
accounts flooded American newspapers. One particularly tragic story of a 
drowned mother who washed up on shore clutching her baby became the 
basis for the first American-produced propaganda poster, Fred Spear’s 
Enlist, which re-imagined the woman’s death ([link]). 


Fred Spear’s 1916 poster Enlist was created to arouse anger at the 
German sinking of the Lusitania and encourage American men to 
enlist in the military. 


Germany defended the sinking of the Lusitania, pointing out that Britain 
had knowingly allowed civilians to sail on a ship carrying munitions, and 
that these passengers had ignored explicit warnings from the German 
government about the dangers of sailing into the war zone. Some 
Americans were persuaded by this rebuttal, especially in rural areas where 
traditional distrust of Wall Street raised suspicions that banks and 
corporations, in pursuit of profits, were leading the country down the path 
to war. Wilson, however, emphatically disagreed. According to international 
law, citizens from neutral nations had the right to travel and trade wherever 
they liked. “I cannot consent to any abridgement of the rights of American 
citizens in any respect,” Wilson declared. “The honor and self-respect of the 
nation is involved.” In the midst of this heated diplomatic exchange, 
German U-boats torpedoed two more ships. To avoid further provoking the 
United States, Germany then backed down and agreed to renounce surprise 
attacks on passenger ships (the Arabic Pledge, 1915) and merchant ships 
ie Sussex Pledge, 1916) ([link]). 


This German U-boat, U-14 (c. 1910-1915), is an example of the 
submarines used by Germany to sink thousands of ships during World 
War I. 


Throughout the period of neutrality, Wilson held out hope that the United 
States could broker a negotiated peace settlement. In a speech before 
Congress on January 22, 1917, he called for a “peace without victory.” 
Speaking in the wake of Verdun and the Somme, inconclusive battles that 
left hundreds of thousands of causalities on both sides, he warned that a 
victor’s peace would only perpetuate the destructive cycle of war. A just 
peace, he declared, would be based on certain ideals, including freedom of 
the seas, equality of rights among nations, no entangling alliances, and a 
commitment to spreading democratic institutions. Just one week later, 
however, Germany announced that it was resuming unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Wilson had inadvertently outlined what eventually became 
America’s goals in fighting the war. 


The decision to enter the war did not come immediately. Wilson initially 
went no further than breaking diplomatic relations with Germany. He then 
received word that the German Foreign Minister, Arthur Zimmermann, had 
sent the German ambassador in Mexico a telegram proposing a military 
alliance between Mexico and Germany, offering to help Mexico “reconquer 
the lost territory in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.” Germany knew that 
relations were strained between the United States and Mexico—the result of 
a recent incursion into Mexico by the U.S. army in pursuit of the Mexican 
rebel Francisco “Pancho” Villa. With German U-boats cutting off the 
lifeline of goods between the United States and the Allies, keeping 
American forces tied up defending the southwest border would slow the 
arrival of U.S. troops overseas. The German plan fell apart when British 
intelligence intercepted the Zimmermann telegram and delivered it to 
Wilson ((link]). 


A. CeLED TELEGRAM RECEIVED. 
ctor 2-8-58 
avfton, Strate Depts 


wag*o” “— 


—— + 


From 2nd from London # 5747. 


“We intend to begin on the first of February 
unrestricted submarine warfare. We shall endeavoe 
in spite of thie to keep the United States of 
america neutral. In the event of this not succeed— 
ing, we make Mexico a proposal of alliance on the 
following basis: make war together, make peace 
together, generous financial support and an under 
etanding on our part that Mexico is to reconquer 
the lost territory in Texas, New Mexico, and 
arizona. The settlement in detail is left to you. 
You will inform the President of the above most. 
secretly as soon as the outbreak of war with the 
United States of America is certain and add the 
slides, ate that he should, on his own initiative, 
wmé@te Japan to immediate adherence and at the same 
time mediate between Japan and ourselves. Please 
call the President's attention to the fact that 
the ruthless employment of our submarines now 
offers the prospect of compelling England in a 
few months to make pesce.” Signed, Z1i “uti Annr. 


The 1917 Zimmermann telegram laid out Germany’s proposal to 
Mexico for alliance in return for the land in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona to be given back to Mexico. This is a decoded and translated 

version of the message. 


On April 2, 1917, Wilson asked Congress to declare war against Germany. 
Without a singular attack against the United States to galvanize the public, 
Wilson used his address to enumerate Germany’s crimes, which included 
putting American lives and shipping at risk with unrestricted submarine 
warfare, spying and sabotage within the United States, and encouraging 
Mexico to attack the United States. German aggression, Wilson declared, 
gave the United States no choice but to defend itself militarily. 


The president’s emphasis on national security pleased preparedness 
advocates who had long believed that Wilson’s policy of neutrality, and the 
nation’s traditionally weak military, left the United States vulnerable to 
attack. Convincing progressive internationalists, who had created the 
American Union Against Militarism to advocate for peace, required a 
different argument. At the beginning of the twentieth century, progressive 
reformers spearheaded numerous domestic reforms to protect citizens from 
unregulated corporations, corrupt politicians, and unhealthy living 
environments. Progressive internationalists saw themselves as part of a 
worldwide movement, and they established strong professional networks 
dedicated to advancing progressive values. In his war address, Wilson also 
spoke to their concerns, emphasizing that Americans had a responsibility to 
fight for a more peaceful and just world. The most enduring phrases from 
his war address presented the war as a humanitarian campaign to spread 
American values and principles. “The world,” he proclaimed, “must be 
made safe for democracy.” 


With a vote of 373-50 in the House and 90-6 in the Senate, the nation 
declared war on Germany on April 6, 1917. The United States eventually 
went to war against Austria-Hungary on December 7, 1917, but it never 
fought the Ottoman Empire or Bulgaria, the other Central powers. The 
United States was an Associated power, not an Allied power, a status that 
freed Wilson from the need to honor any preexisting agreements among the 
Allies about the eventual peace (especially those regarding territorial 
grabs). Instead, Wilson resolved to chart a new course for the Allies based 
on the principles he had outlined in his peace without victory and war 
addresses. 


On January 8, 1918, Wilson expanded upon these themes in his Fourteen 
Points address to Congress. In it, he outlined a vision of peace that relied 
on democracy, free trade, disarmament, and a league of nations to ensure a 
peaceful future. Wilson now feared more than a Europe dominated by an 
autocratic German monarchy: The Russian Revolution in November 1917 
had brought Vladimir Lenin and the Bolsheviks to power. Instead of 
capitalism, the Bolsheviks envisioned communism and its view of the 
collective over the individual as the wave of the future. But even Wilson’s 
partners expressed ambivalence about the idealistic war aims encapsulated 
in the Fourteen Points. “God gave us the Ten Commandments and we broke 
them. Wilson gives us the Fourteen Points. We shall see,” quipped French 
premier Georges Clemenceau. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the United States remained neutral in 1914 after war 
broke out in Europe. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why President Wilson eventually asked for and received from 
Congress a declaration of war against Germany in 1917. 
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Over There: The U.S. Soldier in World War I 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and consequences of U.S. involvement in World 
War I 


Written by: Jennifer D. Keene, Chapman University 


The United States entered World War I in April 1917 with a small military 
force of approximately 300,000 men, the combined strength of the regular 
Army (peacetime volunteers) and the National Guard (volunteer military 
units controlled by state governors but placed under federal control during 
the war). It took months for the United States to recruit and train an army 
capable of fighting overseas. During this interval, Germany hoped to win 
the war with renewed assaults on the Western Front and an aggressive U- 
boat (submarine) campaign that cut off the supply line between the United 
States and Europe. Defying the odds, the United States managed to quickly 
raise a wartime force that eventually totaled 4.7 million soldiers and 
transported two million troops to France in time to participate in the final 
Allied assaults that ultimately won the war. 


In World War I, for the first time in American history, the government relied 
on conscription to raise the bulk of its wartime force. The men coming into 
the army represented the regional, ethnic, class, and racial diversity of the 
American population. Reflecting the recent waves of immigration from 
Europe, 18 percent of the army or about half a million men were foreign- 
born; among them they spoke 46 languages. Some 12,000 American 
Indians also served, motivated by the desire to demonstrate patriotism and 
honor their families’ warrior traditions. Government officials believed 
military service would help assimilate and “Americanize” immigrants and 
American Indians; consequently, these troops served alongside native-born 
white soldiers in the same units. 


The military incorporated into its training many progressive ideals that 
reflected the broader reform goals of the period. Guided by the idea of 
using the military experience to bring about social order and efficiency, the 
armed forces sought to homogenize and “Americanize” the diverse soldiers 
who were conscripted. The physical training, recreational activities, and 
instructional movies warning the soldiers against vices like the use of 
alcohol and prostitution in camps and overseas were part of this progressive 
crusade. It showed a darker side to progressivism for African Americans, 
however, because many whites believed order and efficiency in the armed 
forces required the segregation of the races. 


The military thus remained racially segregated. Thirteen percent of the 
wartime force (approximately 370,000 men) was African American, and 
racial discrimination limited opportunities for them to fight or become 
officers. The vast majority of black soldiers (89 percent) were classified as 
noncombatants and worked long days loading and unloading ships, building 
training camps and roads, or burying the dead. The 369th Infantry 
Regiment, the Harlem Hellfighters, was one of four black combatant 
regiments that gained acclaim by fighting under French rather than 
American command ({link]). The willingness of the French to recognize 
black soldiers’ valor by awarding them the Croix de Guerre (a medal for 
bravery) contrasted sharply with the experiences of African American 
soldiers in the U.S. army. 


Soldiers of the 369th Infantry, pictured here in 1919, were nicknamed 
“Men of Bronze” by the French alongside whom they fought. Men in 
the regiment earned several honors from both the United States and 
France, including the Medal of Honor and Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


The Harlem Hellfighters served in the front lines for 191 days, the longest 
combat tour of any U.S. regiment, and discovered firsthand the horrors of 
trench warfare. On the western front, the Allied and Central powers had 
developed intricate defenses that included multiple lines of reinforced 
trenches, machine-gun pillboxes, long-range artillery, and airplane 
reconnaissance. No Man’s Land, a desolate area filled with barbed wire, 
craters, and corpses, separated the two sides. The often-muddy trenches 


were infested with rats and lice, and soldiers lived under the constant strain 
and noise of artillery barrages that included shells filled with poison gas. 
Thousands suffered from “shellshock,” a term widely used to describe any 
combat-related mental breakdown (and now termed post-traumatic stress 
disorder). Attempts to break out of the trenches in 1916 during the battles of 
Verdun and the Somme had resulted in catastrophic causalities, yet they 
brought no discernable territorial gain for either side. 


General John J. “Black Jack” Pershing, the commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces (AEF), hoped to fight differently. He embraced the 
concept of “open warfare,” which relied on infantry firepower and 
maneuver to advance, rather than frontal assaults supported by artillery. 
Pershing’s nickname referred to his earlier command of the Tenth Cavalry, 
an African American regiment. Having led troops in the Spanish-American 
War, in the Philippine Insurrection, and in Mexico, pursuing the Mexican 
rebel Francisco “Pancho” Villa, Pershing was already an experienced field 
commander when President Woodrow Wilson picked him to lead the AEF. 
“T hope that you have not arrived too late,” the U.S. ambassador to France 
told Pershing when he arrived overseas. 


In March 1918, the Germans launched a series of breakthrough attacks 
intended to win the war while they still had a numerical advantage on the 
battlefield. Russia had just left the war after signing a separate peace treaty 
with Germany, but the American soldiers were beginning to arrive in force. 
On the high seas, the introduction of American and British convoys that 
protected merchant and troop ships as they crossed the Atlantic derailed 
Germany’s U-boat campaign. Germany fared better on land, breaking the 
trench deadlock for the first time since 1914. By May, the German army 
was within 40 miles of Paris. Pershing ultimately wanted to command an 
independent sector along the Western Front, but with the Germans 
advancing, he agreed to fight alongside the French. At the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, the American forces played a key role 
in halting the German drive. In the subsequent Second Battle of the Marne, 
the American army fought as part of an Allied coalition that deflected a 
German attack on the French city of Reims. For the rest of the summer, this 
coalition force counterattacked to push the German army back to its original 
jumping-off point. 


By August, Pershing controlled an American sector of the western front. On 
September 12-16, the U.S. army fought the Saint-Mihiel offensive to 
reduce a German salient (a bulge into Allied lines) between Verdun and 
Toul ({link]). Nearly half a million U.S. troops attacked German trench 
defenses and caught the Germans by surprise as they were retreating to a 
more fortified position. Overwhelming German machine guns and artillery, 
the Americans gained 200 square miles at the cost of 7,000 casualties. 
General Billy Mitchell assembled the greatest concentration of airpower of 
the war to win control of the skies, bombing and strafing German troops. In 
World War I, planes were used mostly for reconnaissance, that is, to observe 
or take pictures of enemy trenches. Mitchell demonstrated their offensive 
capabilities during the Saint-Mihiel offensive, foreshadowing the future of 
air combat. 


This print, created by Lucien Jonas in 1927, shows U.S. soldiers firing 
machine guns during the Battle of Saint-Mihiel. 


The American victory positioned Pershing’s forces perfectly for a much 
larger attack on the city of Metz, near the German border, and its valuable 
railroad lines, but two weeks before launching the attack on Saint-Mihiel, 
Pershing received word that the Allies’ strategic goals had changed. The 
Supreme Allied Commander, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, had decided to 
launch four coordinated attacks along the western front. Foch now wanted 
the Americans to fight their next offensive in the Meuse-Argonne region 60 
miles away, while the French and British struck further north and west. 


On September 26, 1918, therefore, American forces began fighting against 
formidable German defenses in a narrow strip of land between the heights 
of the unfordable Meuse River and the dense, hilly Argonne forest. Nearly 
1.2 million American soldiers participated in the 47-day battle, which lasted 
until the armistice on November 11, 1918. The Meuse-Argonne was one of 
the most lethal battles in American history, resulting in 117,000 casualties 
—AQ0 percent of the American men killed or wounded during the war. 
Inexperience, the difficult terrain, and strong German defenses all 
contributed to the high casualty rate. Early on, American supply lines broke 
down, and massive traffic jams slowed the arrival of food and ammunition 
to front-line units. Nonetheless, the Americans learned quickly from 
experience. In the final weeks of the campaign, infantry-artillery 
coordination improved, aerial bombing supported infantry troop 
movements, and specially trained teams targeted German machine-gun 
crews. Over the course of the campaign, the AEF advanced nearly 40 miles 
and captured 26,000 German soldiers. 


On November 11, 1918, American troops occupied 21 percent of the 
western front, and their combat victories had earned President Woodrow 
Wilson a prominent seat at the peace table. Overall, 53,402 Americans died 
in battle, and 204,002 were wounded. Another 63,114 perished from other 
causes, primarily the Spanish influenza epidemic that followed the war. 


Knowing that the American army would only get bigger and stronger, 
Germany sought an armistice rather than continuing the fight. Pershing 
believed it was a mistake to end the war on French rather than German soil. 
“What I dread is that Germany doesn’t know that she was licked, had they 


given us another week, we’d have taught them,” he remarked. Correcting 
this mistake took another world war, fought by commanders including 
Douglas MacArthur, George Patton, and George Marshall who had learned 
their craft by serving under Pershing in World War I. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Evaluate the experiences of African American soldiers in the United 
States military during World War I. 
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Evaluate the impact of the U.S. entry into World War I on the Allied 
victory in 1918. 
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The Great Migration 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of international and internal migration 
patterns over time 


Written by: Glenda Gilmore, Yale University 


In the summer of 1901, two young, black, southern women debated the 
question, “Is the South the Best Place for the Negro?” Addie Sagers, born in 
Alabama, took the affirmative side of the debate. The South, she argued, 
gave African Americans the opportunity to succeed in business and the 
professions. Because of discrimination in northern workplaces, perpetuated 
by unions as well as employers, a black person could be only a “bell boy, 
waiter, cook, or a house maid.” Sagers pointed out that there were only 11 
black teachers in Chicago’s schools. She argued that the disenfranchisement 
law might serve as motivation for black youth to seek more education to 
pass the literacy test it required. She did not yet realize that the literacy test 
would be unfairly administered to prevent any African Americans from 
passing it. 


Sagers’ opponent, Laura Arnold, got the best of the debate. She pointed out 
that for black southerners the “judges of his illiteracy are his enemies, one 
of whom recently said, no Negro could explain a clause of the Constitution 
to his satisfaction.” Arnold emphasized the wave of violence and lynchings 
being perpetrated against southern African Americans. “My friends!” she 
warned, “You sleep over a volcano, which may erupt at any moment, and 
only your lifeless bodies will attest that you believed the South to be the 
best home for the Negro.” Even the economic success that Sagers lauded 
brought danger, Arnold argued: “Displease by look, word, or deed a white 
man and if he so desires, your property is likely to be reduced to ashes, and 
the owner a mangled corpse.” 


Their debate marks the intertwined personal and political motivations that 
prompted approximately 1.6 million southern African Americans to move 
north in the first three decades of the twentieth century. Push factors— 
reasons to leave the South, including segregation, sharecropping, 
disfranchisement, violence, and racism—motivated many. But pull factors 
were at work as well. Industrial jobs slowly opened to African Americans in 
the North, they found themselves able to vote and even be elected to office, 
and vibrant neighborhoods with distinct cultures grew in northern cities. 
Despite heavy discrimination, particularly in employment and housing, 
black southerners began to build communities in the North, prompting the 
chain migration of family and neighbors. In the first decade, many of those 
who migrated were educated, urban people who had skills and resources to 
make the trip and to earn a livelihood in northern cities. But during World 
War I, as the United States geared up for war and northern factory workers 
joined the armed forces, the number of migrants increased dramatically. 
One scholar writing in 1920 commented, “They left as though they were 
fleeing some curse.” 


Impoverished black farmers began to move from farms to southern cities in 
large numbers after 1910, and many continued from there to northern cities 
like Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, and Chicago. Rural southern African 
Americans worked chiefly as sharecroppers, planting and harvesting crops 
on white landowners’ farms for a percentage of the profit (often 50 
percent). Many sharecroppers ended the year in debt, especially after the 
boll weevil began to move across the South in 1892 and decimated cotton 
crops. In 1900, nearly half of southern farmers did not own land, and a 
majority of them were African Americans. Under the thumb of white 
landowners and in constant debt to them, many of these sharecroppers 
compared their situations to slavery ({link]). 
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The majority of sharecropping families, like this group of families 
pictured in West Point, Mississippi, in 1909, were unable to escape the 
cycle of debt incurred through the sharecropping system. 


Ernest Grey, born on a Sea Island off Savannah, Georgia, had few prospects 
in life. His father sent him to live with a woman in Beaufort, South 
Carolina, where he worked as a sharecropper. He ran away to work at a 
fertilizer plant in Savannah: “I wanted to get away from down there.” In 
1916, a labor recruiter promised free passage north on a train but left the 
group in Paoli, Pennsylvania, at a railroad shanty, where they were to 
work on the railroad. Grey made his way to Philadelphia, where he found 
work in a Campbell Soup factory, but even in the city he had to “be careful” 
because the factory was in a white neighborhood. Nonetheless, Grey did not 
return to the South for 70 years, and he never saw his relatives again. 


From 1910 to 1930, approximately 1.3 million black southerners moved 
north and west in several different migrant streams that generally depended 


on the transportation available to them. African Americans from the East 
Coast typically went to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York. New York 
City’s black population more than doubled during that decade, from 
152,000 to 328,000. From the middle South, black residents of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky moved to Chicago and mid-Western 
industrial cities, where car manufacturers and related industries began to 
employ African Americans. For example, Detroit’s population grew from 
41,000 in 1910 to 120,066 in 1920. Arkansians, Louisianans, and Texans 
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This map shows the migrant streams of southern African Americans 
during the Great Migration from 1916 to 1930. (credit: “Great 
Migration” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Chicago became so familiar to black southemers that they called it by the 
nickname “Chi.” The black-owned newspaper The Chicago Defender wrote 
countless stories urging migration from the South, and people in the Deep 
South passed the paper from hand to hand. Labor agents advertised in the 
Defender, drawing countless letters like this one from a woman in Mobile, 


Alabama, who was eager to emigrate in 1917. “I bore the reputation of a 
first class laundress . . . [and] much experience with all of the machines in 
the laundry. . . . You will do me a noble favor with an answer in the earliest 
possible moment with a description all about the work.” The Defender 
offered cheap train tickets from the South to Chicago for three dollars on 
special trains at particular times. Afraid of losing its cheap labor force and 
its sharecroppers, Mississippi banned distribution of the paper. 


Black southerners also went to mid-sized cities across the North. When 
Moundville, Alabama, sharecropper Garther Roberson settled up his debt, 
he immediately put his clothes in a sack, left his wife and six-month-old 
son, and took the train to Ypsilanti, Michigan, where his brother had 
migrated. A year later, he sent for his family. He worked in a foundry, sang 
in the Baptist church choir, and became a Baptist minister. He faced down 
the Ku Klux Klan in Ypsilanti in the 1920s, began carrying a gun, and 
became a community leader. His son graduated from an integrated high 
school and went to work for Ford Motor Company, and his daughter 
became a social worker. By the mid-1930s, Ypsilanti hosted a close-knit 
black community, with a physician, real estate agents, ministers, and 
business owners, and a thriving chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). 


By the 1970s, six million black southern refugees from the Jim Crow states 
had moved to the North or the West. Their children and grandchildren were 
writers, artists, professionals, service workers, and factory employees. As 
historian Isabelle Wilkerson put it, the Great Migration “moved those who 
had long been invisible not just out of the South, but into the light.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the push factors that led more than one million African 


Americans to move from the South to the North in the early twentieth 
century. 
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Discuss the conditions southern African Americans encountered in the 
North during the Great Migration. 
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The Election of 1912 
By the end of this section, you will: 


¢ Compare the goals and effects of the Progressive reform movement 


Written by: Joseph Postell, University of Colorado — at Colorado 
Springs 


The 1912 presidential election offered the nation not two but four 
candidates with competing visions for addressing the nation’s growing 
problems. Each candidate had to decide whether to enter the race and how 
to articulate a vision for a nation beset by rapid social and economic 
changes brought about by industrialization, urbanization, and immigration. 
The candidates also had to present their idea of the proper government 
response. They had to consider America’s strategic and economic policies 
as a growing world power. Their contending visions offered American 
voters an opportunity to select what they thought was the best path forward. 


Former president Theodore Roosevelt climbed into the open-air automobile 
that would take him to give one of his final speeches at the tail end of a 
long, grueling campaign. Although he had declined to run for another term 
in office in 1908, he was back now, four years later, seeking election to the 
most powerful office in the land. 


As the car made its way to the Milwaukee Auditorium, a shot suddenly rang 
out. It was fired from a revolver just a few feet away, and Roosevelt knew 
immediately he had been hit. Reaching into his coat, he felt the bullet hole 
in his side. But after coughing into his hands several times and seeing no 
blood, he guessed the wound was not fatal. Although a doctor told 
Roosevelt’s driver to take him to the hospital, Roosevelt demanded to be 
taken to the auditorium to give his speech. 


“T don’t know whether you fully understand that I have just been shot; but it 
takes more than that to kill a Bull Moose,” Roosevelt said to the crowd 
upon his arrival. He pulled his speech from his coat pocket. The 50-page 
remarks had been pierced by a ragged bullet hole. Roosevelt told the crowd 
(accurately) that the folded speech “probably saved me from [the bullet] 
going into my heart. The bullet is in me now, so that I cannot make a very 
long speech, but I will try my best.” 


The attempt on Theodore Roosevelt’s life made front-page 
news across the country. This headline from the Lake 
County Times in Hammond, Indiana, notes that Roosevelt’s 
speech saved his life from his would-be assassin’s bullet. 


Approximately an hour and a half later, Roosevelt concluded his speech. He 
had periodically opened his coat to reveal his bloody shirt to the audience. 
Already a legendary political figure, he captivated the nation with this act. 
His performance also punctuated one of the most unpredictable, and 
important, presidential elections of the twentieth century ([link]). 


In addition to Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, the sitting president, was 
running for reelection. Taft was once Roosevelt’s good friend (and his 
secretary of War), but the relationship had gone sour. Both men were 
Republicans, and when Roosevelt announced he would run for president in 
1912, attempting to wrest the GOP nomination from Taft, it threatened to 
tear both their friendship and the party apart. The Republican Party was the 
home of both conservatives and progressives, and each group now had a 
candidate, with Taft representing the conservatives and Roosevelt the 
progressives. 


Democrats also had a challenge selecting their nominee in 1912. Champ 
Clark, who had become speaker of the House after the Democratic takeover 
of that branch in the 1910 elections, appeared to be the frontrunner for the 
nomination, but William Jennings Bryan threw his support to Woodrow 
Wilson at the last hour, and on the forty-sixth ballot, Wilson was selected as 
the nominee. Meanwhile, the Socialist Party, a relatively small party 
concentrated in the Midwest, nominated Eugene Debs. The Socialist Party 
platform called for the nationalization of railroads, telephones, and all 
other means of transportation and communication. 


The election focused on two issues that would define American politics for 
decades. The first issue, fought between Taft and Roosevelt, was whether 
political party organizations should have the power to decide who their 
candidates would be, or whether the party’s voters should make that 


decision. Taft was supported by the Republican Party officials, many of 
whom were unpledged delegates free to vote for any presidential candidate 
at the party’s national convention. Roosevelt, on the other hand, took his 
case directly to the voters, winning primary elections against Taft in Illinois, 
in California, and even in Taft’s home state of Ohio. Roosevelt won most of 
the pledged delegates, who were required to then vote for the winner of 
their state’s primary at the party convention. 


The nomination battle was tight. At the Republican convention in Chicago, 
the delegates were to decide whether Taft or Roosevelt delegates were to be 
recognized in Alabama, Arizona, and California, determining the outcome 
of the convention. Elihu Root, once Roosevelt’s closest advisor, presided 
over the convention, but he engineered a victory for Taft, believing that 
protecting the party was more important than nominating his former friend. 
As Root argued in a speech at the convention (with his podium surrounded 
by barbed wire to protect him from Roosevelt supporters), the nomination 
contest was a “test of a party’s fitness to govern.” This test depended “upon 
the loyalty of party members to the party itself, to the great organization 
whose agency in government they believe to be for the best interests of the 
nation.” Roosevelt, by going directly to the voters, sought to undermine 
party loyalty to Taft, the sitting president. Therefore, Root unapologetically 
supported Taft and helped him win the nomination. 


Taft may have won the battle, but Roosevelt won the war. He ordered his 
supporters to leave the convention and form their own party, the 
Progressive Party. (It is often called the Bull Moose Party because of 
Roosevelt’s nickname.) The Progressive Party, of course, nominated 
Roosevelt, who accepted the nomination in a speech famous for his 
declaration that “We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord.” The 
Progressive Party Convention resembled a religious revival more than a 
party convention. Gospel hymns were sung in which Jesus’s name was 
replaced by Roosevelt’s. When Roosevelt arrived to accept the nomination, 
he was greeted by a 55-minute standing ovation ((Llink]). 
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Theodore Roosevelt (center) addresses the crowd at the 1912 
Progressive Party Convention. 


Although he did not win the Republican nomination, Roosevelt had struck a 
blow against the idea that parties should nominate their candidates, rather 
than voters selecting them through primaries. As Hebert Croly, a journalist 
and Roosevelt supporter, later explained, “by popularizing the mechanism 
of partisan government the state has thrust a sword into the vitals of its 
former master.” “The really important question,” he argued, “is whether 
progressivism. . . will not destroy the two-party system itself, and substitute 
for it a more satisfactory method of organizing majority rule.” Indeed, Taft 
was backed by the establishment of the Republican party, and Roosevelt ran 
for the Progressive Party, which was created primarily for the purpose of 
advancing a single candidate in a single election. 


With Taft mostly out of the picture, Roosevelt could focus on Wilson, the 
Democratic nominee. And the contest between them revealed the second 
major issue resolved in 1912: what to do about the trusts. Trusts were large 
combinations of companies in related industries that threatened to eliminate 
competition and establish monopolies over major parts of the economy, 
from railroads to steel production. These combinations acted like 
monopolies when they conspired to manipulate prices, undercut their 
competitors to knock them out of the market, then raise prices when 
competition was gone, to increase profits. 


Woodrow Wilson, in a campaign he called the “New Freedom,” insisted on 
the breakup of monopolies to restore competition. There was already a law 
on the books, the Sherman Antitrust Act, that forbade combinations in 
restraint of trade, and Wilson wanted to enforce this law to restore 
competition and weaken corporate power. Theodore Roosevelt took the 
opposite position in his “New Nationalism” campaign. He distinguished 
between good trusts and bad trusts; in his view, not all trusts should be 
broken up. Most of them, he argued, should be subjected to governmental 
control rather than eliminated. A powerful administrative commission, he 
believed, could keep these trusts in place but make sure they worked for the 
good of the people. The New Nationalism called for increased government 
control of the economy, whereas the New Freedom took a more traditional 
approach, seeking to restore competition rather than relying on government 
control. 


When voters went to the polls on election day to select their next president, 
Woodrow Wilson won a resounding victory. He captured nearly 42 percent 
of the vote, and 435 of the nation’s 531 Electoral College votes. Roosevelt 
came in second, winning 27 percent of the vote and 88 Electoral College 
votes. His campaign remains the most successful third-party bid for the 
presidency in American history ([link]). Taft finished with 23 percent of the 
vote, but only eight votes in the Electoral College. Debs received 6 percent 
of the vote but carried no states. (In a strange twist of fate, Debs was later 
imprisoned by President Wilson during World War I for speaking out 
against the war.) 


[J Democratic (Wilson) 
[] Progressive (T. Roosevelt) 
[] Republican (Taft) 


MINOR 7.5% 
1,135,697 


ELECTORAL VOTE POPULAR VOTE 
TOTAL: 531 TOTAL: 15,033,669 


Woodrow Wilson benefitted from the Republican Party’s internal 
divisions in 1912, but he adopted much of Theodore Roosevelt’s New 
Nationalism after winning the election. (credit: “1912 Election 
Results” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Once again, however, Theodore Roosevelt lost the battle but won the war: 
When Woodrow Wilson entered office, he governed according to the 
principles of the New Nationalism, not his own New Freedom. He worked 
with Congress to enact laws establishing the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Trade Commission, placing the economy under the kind of 


government control envisioned by Roosevelt rather than breaking up 
monopolies and relying on competition. 


The 1912 election, therefore, influenced American politics for decades after 
its conclusion. Although he did not win the presidency, and did not even 
win his own party’s nomination for president, Theodore Roosevelt had a 
much greater impact in defeat than his competitor had in victory. Roosevelt 
weakened party power, laying the groundwork for a shift to primary 
elections rather than nominating conventions. He made the case for greater 
government control of the economy, which Wilson opposed during the 
campaign but adopted while in office. Roosevelt’s Progressive Party paved 
the way for many progressive reforms that transformed government at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and beyond. 
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Compare the view of the New Nationalism and the New Freedom 
during the 1912 election. 
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Explain how the election of 1912 challenged the two-party system in 
the United States. 
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The Treaty of Versailles 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and consequences of U.S. involvement in World 
War I 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


From 1914 to 1917, the president and Congress debated America’s stance 
toward the war in Europe. Once the United States had been drawn into the 
conflict in April 1917, their attention turned to debating how best to execute 
the war and to shape the peace to come after the successful conclusion to 
the conflict. Guided by progressive ideals, President Woodrow Wilson’s 
vision was to create a new world order as part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in which a league of nations would ensure that this, indeed, was “the war 
to end all wars.” During the treaty ratification process, Wilson had to decide 
whether he would fight for this goal without compromising or whether he 
would work with the Senate to get most of what he wanted. 


Wilson’s idealistic vision was challenged in Congress by Republican 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. Lodge had opposed Wilson’s 
neutrality policy during the war and opposed the Treaty of Versailles after 
the war. During the peacemaking process, the conservative Lodge was 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and led the fight 
against the ratification of the Wilson peace plan, which he viewed as 
unconstitutional and threatening to American national sovereignty and 
traditional foreign policy principles. Lodge had to decide whether to 
obstruct the ratification of the treaty or find areas of compromise with the 
president ([link]). 


Massachusetts 
Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 
pictured here in 
1916, led the 
group in 
Congress whose 
members 
opposed 
President 
Wilson’s peace 
plan. 


The outbreak of war in August 1914 had prompted President Wilson to urge 
Americans to be “impartial in thought as well as in action.” Lodge thought 
neutrality was unsound and impractical and wanted to support the Allied 
powers. In May 1915, a German U-boat (submarine) sank the passenger 
liner Lusitania, killing 1,200 people, including 128 Americans. Wilson 
asserted that Americans were “too proud to fight” and instead pursued 
peace for the good of the world. Lodge and his friend Theodore Roosevelt 


thought the president’s response was feeble idealism inappropriate to the 
tragedy. 


In 1916, Wilson spoke at a meeting of the League to Enforce the Peace. In 
that speech, he articulated a vision of an association of nations that would 
keep the peace and end warfare. An international body of nations would 
stop aggression rather than relying on the existing balance-of-power 
diplomacy and system of alliances among sovereign nations. Wilson’s ideas 
culminated in his “peace without victory” speech of January 22, 1917, in 
which he promoted “the future security of the world against wars.” The new 
world order was to be rooted in a community of power to achieve peace. 


Only a week later, Germany announced it would unleash unrestricted U- 
boat warfare, gambling that it could starve Great Britain and the Allies into 
submission before the United States entered the conflict. On April 2, the 
president went to Congress and asked for a declaration of war. Wilson said 
the United States must “make the world safe for democracy” by destroying 
autocracy in Europe and vindicating “the principles of peace and justice” in 
the world. Congress obliged by declaring war a few days later ([link]). 


The American Expeditionary Forces were made up of approximately 
two million troops and helped support the war-weary English and 
French troops when the United States entered World War I. Pictured 
are officers of the AEF c. 1918. 


As American troops fought in Europe, Wilson worked out his vision of a 
just and peaceful postwar order. In January 1918, he delivered his Fourteen 
Points speech, in which he argued for freedom of the seas, a reduction in 
arms, and national self-determination of ethnic minorities. Most important, 
Wilson developed his idea of a league of nations. The covenant, or 
agreement, of the League was the “key to the whole settlement,” as he saw 
it. 


Wilson made several blunders preparing for the peace conference in 
Versailles. During the 1918 midterm congressional elections, he had made 
blatantly partisan appeals, stating that Republican dissent with 
administration policies was unpatriotic. Republicans then won control of 
both houses of Congress, making Lodge the Senate’s majority leader and 
the chair of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which considered the 
peace treaty. Wilson made additional missteps by not inviting any 
Republicans or senators onto the Versailles peace conference delegation and 
not consulting with Lodge before he left for Paris. Yet he needed the 
support of two-thirds of the Senate for the peace treaty to be ratified. 


Wilson had a sense of providential destiny about his vision for the League 
of Nations and his own leadership. Against the recommendations of his 
advisors, he decided to be the first president to travel overseas to negotiate a 
peace treaty, because he believed no one else could achieve his goals. When 
he arrived in Europe in December 1918, millions celebrated him in Paris, 
London, and Rome, which fed his vanity and sense of moral purpose. 


The president briefly returned to the United States in February 1919. On the 
evening of February 26, Senator Lodge and other members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee attended a dinner at the White House. Lodge sat 
impassively while the president spoke about a league of nations to keep the 
peace. Then he asked Wilson a series of questions. The answers confirmed 
Lodge’s fear that Article X of the Treaty of Versailles would commit the 
United States to a war against an aggressor nation that attacked another 
nation, thus bypassing the constitutional requirement that Congress retain 
the power to declare war. 


Lodge believed in this constitutional principle and opposed committing 
U.S. troops to conflicts around the world based on the vote of an 
international body. He and other senators also feared that the League would 
supersede the Monroe Doctrine, which had asserted American preeminence 
in the western hemisphere for a century. Wilson was adamant that “you 
cannot dissect the Covenant from the treaty without destroying the whole 
vital structure.” 


On the evening of March 2, Lodge worked at his home with two other 
senators to draft a Senate resolution expressing their opposition to the 
League of Nations. Thirty-nine Republicans signed it, and even some 
Democrats supported the measure. About a dozen senators were 
“irreconcilables,” who refused to support the treaty regardless of a 
compromise, and 40 were “reservationists” who were willing to ratify if 
Wilson compromised on Article X ({link]). 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, pictured here in 1919, was 
led by Henry Cabot Lodge (fifth from the left) and worked to garner 
support from fellow senators to block Wilson’s peace plan. 


On March 3, Lodge delivered an important speech opposing the League of 
Nations. He criticized Article X for violating the United States’ national 
sovereignty and Congress’s prerogative to declare war, and he cited the 
danger that Americans would be forced to send their young men overseas to 
stop aggressor nations. He stated, “I want to keep America as she has been 
—not isolated, not prevent her from joining other nations for these great 
purposes—but I wish her to be master of her fate.” In the Senate, Lodge 
packed the Foreign Relations Committee with handpicked opponents of the 
League of Nations. 


When President Wilson returned to the United States that summer, he broke 
with precedent and on July 10 presented the treaty to the Senate in person 
while addressing the body. As he walked into the chamber with the bulky 
treaty under his arm, Lodge jokingly asked, “Mr. President, can I carry the 
treaty for you?” Wilson retorted, “Not on your life.” In his speech, President 
Wilson asked the Senate rhetorically, “Dare we reject it and break the heart 
of the world?” 


During committee hearings in August, Lodge repeated his concern that 
Article X violated the principles of the Constitution. He asserted that no 
American soldier or sailor could be sent overseas to fight a war “except by 
the constitutional authorities of the United States.” In addition, Lodge 
worried that membership in the League of Nations would bind the United 
States to fight in wars around the globe. He thought the primary goal of 
American foreign policy was to protect American national interests. He 
said, “Our first ideal is our country. .. We would not have our country’s 
vigor exhausted or her moral force abated, by everlasting meddling and 
muddling in every quarrel, great and small which affects the world.” 


In September, Wilson further provoked Lodge and other opponents by 
taking the case for the League of Nations directly to the American people. 
His speaking tour was consistent with his view of American politics, in 
which congressional government was messy and the separation of powers 
an outdated principle. Instead, a strong president needed to act as a national 
leader who guided the nation in right principles through rhetoric. Large 
crowds applauded his message that the League was the “cause of mankind,” 
but the tour was soon cut short when the president suffered a debilitating 


stroke on October 2, which incapacitated him for months. From his sickbed, 
he refused any compromise because removing Article X “cuts the very 
heart out of the treaty.” 


Early in the morning of November 19, 1919, spectators flooded the Senate 
gallery, jockeying for a good vantage point to view the historic debate and 
the vote on the treaty. Members of the press were there to report the 
outcome for their newspapers. The 68-year-old Senator Lodge captivated 
most people’s attention ([Link]). 


INTERRUPTING THE CEREMONY 


\e ANY MAN CAH 
SHOW JUST CAUSE, 


WHY THEY MAY 
Not LAWFULLY BE 
JOINED “TOGETHER, 
LET HiM now 
SPEAK, 


McCUTCHEON, CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK NEWS SYNDICATE, INC. 


This political cartoon, created by John T. McCutcheon in 1918, depicts 
the U.S. Senate objecting to a marriage between the United States and 
its “foreign entanglement” bride via the League of Nations. (credit: 


The Ohio State University, Billy Ireland Cartoon Library and 
Museum) 


The senators debated the treaty during a 10-hour marathon, hearing from all 
sides, and then prepared to vote. Prodded by Wilson, who told them not to 
compromise, they rejected the treaty with reservations by a vote of 55-39. 
A vote was then taken on the treaty without reservations, as the Wilson 
administration wanted. It was also defeated, by a nearly identical vote of 
53-38. Several Democrats begged Wilson to compromise, but he refused. 
The president deluded himself that he could “bring this country to a sense 
of its great opportunity and greater responsibility” if only his health 
improved. When the treaty came up for another vote in mid-November, 
Wilson obstinately said, “Let Lodge compromise. Let Lodge hold out the 
olive branch.” The treaty was voted down again, and then for a final time 
on March 19, 1920. 


Throughout the debate over the Treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations, President Wilson and Senator Lodge rooted their positions in very 
different visions of American diplomacy. Wilson thought the only way to 
achieve a lasting peace and new world order was a league of nations. Lodge 
wanted to preserve American national sovereignty and protect American 
national interests. This debate between idealism and realism continued to 
define the course of American foreign relations during the twentieth 
century. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare President Woodrow Wilson’s and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s foreign policy goals at the end of World War I. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Analyze the reasons the U.S. Senate ultimately refused to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 
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Did the Progressive Movement Diverge from Founding Principles and Did 
It Affect the Purpose of Government? 


Written by: (Claim A) Mark Thomas, University of Virginia; (Claim 
B) Joseph Postell, University of Colorado, at Colorado Springs 


Issue on the Table 


Was the Progressive movement fulfilling the purposes of the Founding and 
using the legitimate powers of the government to adapt to the new industrial 
age, or did it diverge from the Founding constitutionally and with the 
purposes, scale, and scope of government? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Progressivism arose toward the end of the nineteenth century in response 
to the challenges raised by the spread of industrialism and urbanism, the 
rise of large corporations, the closing of the frontier, and the emergence of 
America as a global power. Although shaped also by broader intellectual 
forces—within and beyond American borders—progressivism was 
fundamentally pragmatic. It led to new government policies that have been 
viewed by some critics as establishing a new interpretation of the 
Constitution, at odds with the purposes and presumptions of the Founders. 


However, progressivism was consistent and compatible with the aspirations 
of the Founders and the aims and purposes of the Constitution. 


Progressivism’s critics maintain that progressive reformers, such as 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, rejected the basic tenets of the 
Constitution to replace a fundamentally passive (as well as limited) central 
government with an activist (and expansive) agenda of new policies—such 
as conservation and trust busting—and new federal agencies such as the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Food and Drug Administration. The critics 
also argue that such new policies reflected new assumptions about the 
relationship between citizens and the state, making the people more reliant 
on government for their needs and the legitimacy of government policy 
making more dependent on the popular will. They point out the irony of 
Progressivism’s championing of democracy while granting great power to 
experts to create new regulations and bureaucrats to enforce them. 


First, the Founders did not have a single, unified vision of the basic tenets 
of good government. The debates that took place at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia show this clearly. Moreover, the calls for a new 
constitution were not motivated by a desire to enshrine a set of timeless 
principles that would govern the new polity but were instead a pragmatic 
response to the perceived inadequacies of the Articles of Confederation. 


Second, the Constitution was an enabling document and made clear the 
areas where the federal government had certain powers, but it did not 
dictate what policies should be followed when exercising those powers. For 
example, the government has the power to establish tariffs, but nowhere 
does the Constitution tell the government how it should use that power— 
whether it should set tariffs high or low, raise revenue, or protect American 
industry. 


Third, the policies pursued under the new Constitution reveal a diversity of 
opinions as to what determined good government. Hamilton and Jefferson 
—each revered for their role in the Founding—had radically different ideas 
about the role of the federal government. Hamilton advocated an expansive 
agenda of strong national government, whereas Jefferson wanted most of 
the power to be exercised by the states. This debate has continued 
throughout American history. 


But perhaps most important was how the progressives interpreted what they 
viewed as the Founders’ different views of the people. They believed that 
Federalists such as Hamilton supported a centralized model of government 
run by the moneyed elites and that the Jeffersonians believed in 
decentralized government and the popular will. Whether these 
characterizations were true or not, the progressives used their viewpoints to 
influence their vision of government. 


Jeffersonian principles were used by some thinkers in the Progressive Era to 
advance the idea that government would protect individuals from 
inequality. Progressive Louis Brandeis argued “regulation is essential to the 
preservation of competition and to its best development just as regulation is 
necessary to the preservation and development of civil or political liberty. . . 
excesses of competition lead to monopoly just as excesses of liberty have 
led to despotism.” Brandeis believed small businesses needed to be 
protected from the unethical and rapacious behavior of trusts and 
monopolists. 


Later in life, after his presidency, Jefferson argued that laws and institutions 
should progress with changing economic and social circumstances. 
Woodrow Wilson said much the same thing almost a century later in his 
speech “What is Progress?,” couching the concept in the language of 
Darwinian evolutionary science: “All that Progressives ask. . . is 
recognition of the fact that a nation is a living thing and not a machine. 
Government. . . must be understood as a living organism, adapting to its 
environment. And so too must the Constitution be understood.” Wilson 
believed his new doctrine of the “living” Constitution had roots in 
Jeffersonian thinking. 


The Progressive movement was not radical because it rejected the ideas and 
ideals of the Founders but because it melded the contrasting approaches of 
Jefferson and Hamilton into a single, unified philosophy of government. In 
The Promise of American Life, Herbert Croly, a leading progressive 
intellectual, founder of the New Republic, and a powerful influence on 
Roosevelt and Wilson, recommended a Hamiltonian approach to 
government to achieve Jeffersonian goals. Croly, like Brandeis, thought 
“the existing concentration of wealth and financial power in the hands of a 


few irresponsible men is. . . inimical to democracy, because it tends to erect 
political abuses and social inequalities into the system.” The solution, Croly 
argued, was a strong central government staffed by a civic-minded elite of 
expert administrators who would design policies to promote social justice, 
allowing individuals the full rights to pursue their individual happiness and 
thus build a stronger republic. In the words of another major progressive 
intellectual, John Dewey, in the modern age, it was necessary to rely on the 
power of the government to guarantee the fundamental “Jeffersonian 
principles of self-government, of the prime authority of the people, of 
general happiness or welfare as the end of government” in the face of 
antidemocratic forces unleashed by modernization. 


Claim B 


The main body of the people who called themselves “progressives” rejected 
fundamental aspects of the political philosophy of the American Founding. 
To a much greater degree than any other previous political movement, 
progressives sought to move the country beyond its Founding principles. 
They attempted to modify the Constitution’s structure of government and to 
expand the national government’s powers far beyond the framework created 
by the Founders. In so doing, they sought to transform government to 
accomplish new goals that were never the object of the government the 
Founders envisioned. 


Those new goals or purposes for government were derived from a new 
theory of liberty. For the Founders, liberty meant the absence of 
governmental interference in people’s lives. This kind of liberty could be 
called “negative,” because it only seeks to remove restraints on individual 
choices. 


Progressives thought this kind of liberty was too narrow. Simply removing 
the impediments to a person’s choice was not enough if they did not have 
the positive resources necessary to accomplish their goals. The progressives 
aimed at a “positive” understanding of liberty that required government to 
be more active in giving people the ability to carry out their desires—even 
if this conception of liberty imposed a cost on some to provide a benefit to 
others. 


Progressives wanted a government that would take care of the needs of the 
people so they would have positive resources provided to them to pursue 
their own happiness. This meant government had to be dramatically 
expanded and altered. For the Founders, the national government was 
limited to certain enumerated powers, such as those specified in Article I 
of the Constitution. Those powers were relatively meager: establish post 
roads, coin money, regulate interstate commerce, establish uniform rules of 
immigration and naturalization, and so forth. (There were also implied 
powers, of course, that were necessary and proper to accomplish the tasks 
enumerated in Article I, but those were modest in comparison with 
government’s powers today.) The progressives and Founders had 
significantly different conceptions of rights and liberties. The Founders 
believed in negative liberty or rights, which meant that government protects 
individuals from having their rights infringed. The progressives believed in 
positive liberty that obliges the government or others to provide something 
or act. Most of the protection of the negative liberty that the Founders 
envisioned would be protected by basic police rules at the state and local 
levels, such as restrictions on theft, assault, murder, and so forth. 
Progressives wanted government to take on much more authority to 
guarantee their preferred, expanded notion of positive liberty. Therefore, 
they sought to increase the government’s power to tax citizens (the 
Sixteenth Amendment, adopted in 1913, gave the national government the 
power to establish an income tax), and to control the economy through 
regulation by executive agencies. The much larger government we have 
today is a legacy of progressive efforts to expand government in the early 
twentieth century. 


In addition to expanding the government, progressives sought to alter its 
structure and transform how it operates. First, they wanted to transform the 
government from a republic based on representation to a direct democracy. 
The Seventeenth Amendment (also ratified in 1913) ended the indirect 
election of U.S. senators by state legislatures, a practice that supported the 
principle of federalism. Progressives changed state laws to set up initiatives 
and referenda so citizens could vote directly on laws. They worked to 
institute direct primaries so citizens rather than parties could select 
candidates and place them on the ballot. 


At the same time, however, progressives wanted to establish a federal 
bureaucracy that would be both removed from public accountability and 
would undermine the Constitution’s separation of powers. They 
successfully challenged the established rule against Congress delegating 
legislative powers to the executive, opening the door for the creation of an 
expanded presidential administration. The administration would be 
responsible for making and executing the law. Progressives argued that this 
would be both more efficient than the gridlock of the Constitution’s checks 
and balances and that it would keep experts who understand the intricacies 
of the economy in charge, instead of the people acting through elected 
representatives. 


In sum, when one reads progressive writings on liberty and government, it 
is clear they were deeply skeptical of the Constitution as it was written and 
ratified in the 1780s. They wanted to transform the Constitution, and the 
government it established, in fundamental ways. For better or worse, 
today’s government is not only a legacy solely of the Founders’ vision but 
also a legacy of the progressives’ transformation of its role and structure. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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e> Redfield Proctor vs. Mark Twain on American Imperialism, 1898-1906 


Introduction 


When a Cuban revolutionary movement began against Spain in 1895, 
Americans, heavily invested in Cuba’s sugar industry, took notice. In 
February 1898, President William McKinley dispatched the U.S. warship 
Maine to Cuban waters. The unexplained explosion of the Maine, the 
yellow press, and accounts of Spanish atrocities in Cuba all led to the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898. Public opinion in the 
United States was divided over this conflict. On March 17, 1898, Senator 
Redfield Proctor of Vermont gave a speech on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
concerning conditions he found in Cuba shortly after the sinking of the 
Maine. Mark Twain, the celebrated American author, commented 
extensively on U.S. actions overseas and became one of the most prominent 
members of the American Anti-Imperialist League. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who were the two authors in the documents? 


Exercise: 
Problem: Briefly describe the context for the Spanish-American War. 


Source A: “Cuban Reconcentration Policy and its Effects—A Speech 
by Redfield Proctor, U.S. Senator” 


Vocabulary 


trocha (n): trench 


Text 


Everything seems to go on much as 
usual in Havana. Quiet prevails and 
except for the frequent squads of 
[Spanish] soldiers marching to guard 
and police duty and their abounding 
presence in all public places, one sees 
little signs of war. Outside Havana all 
is changed... . It is desolation and 
distress, misery and starvation. Every 
town and village is surrounded by a 
trocha . . . [with] a barbed wire fence 
on the outer side of the trench... . 


From all the surrounding country the 
people have been driven into these 
fortified towns and held there to 
subsist as they can... . 


Every man, woman and child and 
every domestic animal, wherever 
their [the Spaniards’ ] columns have 
reached, is under guard and within 
their so-called fortifications. To 
describe one place is to describe all. 
To repeat, it is neither peace nor war. 


It is concentration and desolation. 
This is the “pacified” condition of the 
four western provinces. 


Vocabulary 


Weyler: Capitan General 
of the Spanish 
Government of Cuba, 
nicknamed “the butcher.” 
Given full power in 1896 
to put down the Cuban 
insurgency against Spanish 
rule and to restore 
profitability in the sugar 
trade, Weyler aimed to 
separate the insurgents 
from civilians by placing 
the latter into safe havens 
where they would be under 
the control and protection 
of Spanish troops. 


reconcentrados (n): 
Cubans held in 
concentration camps 


Text 


All the country people . . . about 
400,000 in number, remaining 
outside the fortified towns when 
Weyler’s order was made, were 
driven into these towns, and these are 
the reconcentrados. They were the 
peasantry, many of them farmers, 
some land-owners, others renting 
lands. ... Even a small patch [of 
land] in that fruitful clime will 
support a family. ... 


The first clause of Weyler’s order 
reads as follows: “I order and 
command: 


Vocabulary 


guerilla (n): Spanish 
government irregular troop 


Text 


“First-All the inhabitants of the 
country now outside of the line of 
fortifications of the towns shall 
within the period of eight days 
concentrate themselves in the town 
so occupied by the troops. Any 
individual who after the expiration of 
this period is found in the 
uninhabited parts will be considered 
a rebel and tried as such [hung].”... 


Many doubtless did not learn of this 
order. Others failed to grasp its 
terrible meaning. Its execution was 
left largely to the guerillas to drive in 
all that had not obeyed, and I was 
informed that in many cases a torch 
was applied to their homes with no 
notice, and the inmates fled with such 
clothing as they might have on, their 
[livestock] and their belongings 
being appropriated by the guerillas. 


When they reached the town they 
were allowed to build huts of palm 
leaves in the suburbs and vacant 
places within the trochas, and were 
left to live if they could. Their huts 
are about ten by fifteen feet in size; 
and for want of space are usually 
crowded together very closely. They 
have no floor but the ground, and no 
furniture, and after a year’s wear but 
little clothing... . 


Vocabulary 


emaciated (adj): 
abnormally thin or weak; 
often from illness or 
starvation 


Text 


With large families or with more than 
one in this little space, the 
commonest sanitary provisions are 
impossible. .. . Torn from their 
homes, with foul earth, foul air, foul 
water and foul food, or none, what 
wonder that one-half have died and 
that one-quarter of the living are so 
diseased that they cannot be saved. . . 
. Little children are still walking 
about with arms and chests terribly 
emaciated, eyes swollen and 
abdomen bloated to three times the 
natural size. The physicians say these 
cases are hopeless. 

Deaths in the streets have not been 
uncommon.... 


These people were independent and 
self-supporting before Weyler’s 
order. They are not beggars even 
now. There are plenty of professional 
beggars in every town among the 
regular residents, but these country 
people, the reconcentrados, have not 
learned the art.... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I went to Cuba with a strong 
conviction that the picture had been 
overdrawn; that a few cases of 
starvation and suffering had inspired 
and stimulated the press 
correspondents, and that they had 
given free play to a strong, natural 
and highly cultivated imagination. 


I could not believe that out of a 
population of one million six hundred 
thousand, 200,000 had died within 
these Spanish forts, practically prison 
walls, within a few months past, from 
actual starvation and disease caused 
by insufficient and improper food. 


My inquiries were entirely outside of 
sensational sources. They were made 
by our medical officers, of our 
consuls ... but every time came the 
answer that the case had not been 
overstated. ... 


When will the need for this help 
[from America] end? Not until peace 
comes and the reconcentrados can go 
back to their country, rebuild their 
homes, reclaim their tillage plots... 
and until they can be free from 
danger of molestation in so doing. 


Vocabulary Text 


Until then the American people must, 
in the meantime, care for them. It is 
true that the alcaldes, other 
authorities and relief committees are 
now trying to do something, and 
desire, I believe, to do the best they 
can. But the problem is beyond their 
means and capacity and the work is 
one to which they are not 
accustomed, 


alcalde (n): mayor 


Source B: Various Writings, Mark Twain 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


“Mark Twain Home, An Anti-Imperialist,” New 
York Herald New York, 10/15/1900 (Excerpt) 

I left these shores . . . a red-hot imperialist. I wanted 
the American eagle to go screaming into the 
Pacific. It seemed tiresome and tame for it to 
content itself with the Rockies. Why not spread its 
wings over the Philippines . . . ? And I thought it 
would be a real good thing to do. 


I said to myself, here are a people who have 
suffered for three centuries. We can make them as 
free as ourselves, give them a government and 
country of their own, put a miniature of the 
American constitution afloat in the Pacific, start a 
brand new republic to take its place among the free 
nations of the world. It seemed to me a great task to 
which [we] had addressed ourselves. 


But I have thought some more, since then, and I 
have read carefully the treaty of Paris, and I have 
seen that we do not intend to free, but to subjugate 
the people of the Philippines. We have gone there to 
conquer, not to redeem... . 

It should, it seems to me, be our pleasure and duty 
to make those people free, and let them deal with 
their own domestic questions in their own way. And 
so I am an anti-imperialist. I am opposed to having 
the eagle put its talons on any other land. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Boston Herald transcript of a 1900 speech 
(Excerpt) 

Now, we have fought a righteous war since I have 
been gone... A righteous war is so rare that it is 
almost unknown in history; but by the grace of that 
war we set Cuba free . . . and we started out to set 
those poor Filipinos free too, and why, why, why 
that most righteous purpose of ours has apparently 
miscarried I suppose I never shall know. 


“To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” February 
1901 (Excerpt) 

There must be two Americas: one that sets the 
captive free, and one that takes a once-captive’s 
new freedom away from him, and picks a quarrel 
with him with nothing to found it on; then kills him 
to get his land.... 

And as for a flag for the Philippine Province, it is 
easily managed. We can have a special one—our 
States do it: we can have just our usual flag, with 
the white stripes painted black and the stars 
replaced by the skull and cross-bones. 


Vocabulary 


wanton 
(adj): 
unprovoked; 
wicked 


cablegram 
(n): the 
army’s 
official 
report 
transmitted 
to President 
Theodore 
Roosevelt 


Moros (n): 
a Muslim 
people 
group of the 
Philippines 


Text 


Another essay on the American flag, 1901 
(Excerpt) 

I am not finding fault with this use of our flag; for . 
.. [have swung around, now, and joined the nation 
in the conviction that nothing can sully a flag. I 
[believed] the illusion that a flag was a thing which 
must be sacredly guarded against shameful uses and 
unclean contacts, lest it suffer pollution; and so 
when it was sent out to the Philippines to float over 
a wanton war and a robbing expedition I supposed 
it was polluted. ... But I stand corrected. I concede 
and acknowledge that it was only the government 
that sent it on such an errand that was polluted... . 
For our flag could not well stand pollution, never 
having been used to it, but it is different with the 
administration. 


“Comments on the Moro Massacre” by Mark 
Twain March 12, 1906 (Excerpt published 
posthumously) 


[The substance of (the cablegram) was:] A tribe of 
Moros, dark-skinned savages, had fortified 
themselves in the bowl of an extinct crater... as 
they were hostiles, and bitter against us because we 
have been trying for eight years to take their 
liberties away from them, their presence in that 
position was a menace. Our commander, Gen. 
Leonard Wood, ordered a reconnaissance. It was 
found that the Moros numbered six hundred, 
counting women and children; that their crater bowl 
was ... very difficult of access for Christian troops 
and artillery. Then General Wood ordered a 
surprise, and went along himself to see the order 
carried out. Our troops climbed the heights by 


Vocabulary Text 


devious and difficult trails, and even took some 
artillery with them. ... Apparently the contending 
parties were about equal as to number—six hundred 
men on our side, on the edge of the bowl; six 
hundred men, women and children in the bottom of 
the bowl. Depth of the bowl, 50 feet... . 


The battle began [continuing for a day and a half] . . 
. our forces firing down into the crater with their 
artillery and their deadly small arms. . . ; the 
savages furiously returning the fire . . . [probably 
with] knives and clubs mainly; also ineffectual 
trade-muskets when they had any. .. . 


General Wood was present and looking on. His 
order had been. “Kill or capture those savages.” 
Apparently our little army considered that the “or” 
left them authorized to kill or capture according to 
taste, and that their taste had remained what it has 
been for eight years . . . the taste of Christian 
butchers. ... 


There, with six hundred engaged on each side, we 
lost fifteen men killed outright, and. . . thirty-two 
wounded. .. . The enemy numbered six hundred— 
including women and children—and we abolished 
them utterly, leaving not even a baby alive to cry 
for its dead mother. This is incomparably the 
greatest victory that was ever achieved by the 
Christian soldiers of the United States. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did Proctor describe the “pacified” condition of the people who 


once lived in the countryside surrounding Havana? Why did he use 
quotation marks on the term “pacified”? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what extent did Proctor seem to sympathize with the peasantry in 


their current living conditions? Offer evidence to support your 
response. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the living conditions of the reconcentrados. Who was to 
blame for their miserable situation? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Proctor think about the descriptions he heard regarding the 
situation in Cuba before he saw it himself? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Once Proctor had seen the terrible conditions of the reconcentrados, 


what did he say is the responsibility of the United States? What clues 
did he give regarding how the United States should help the people? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to Mark Twain, what are some arguments that favor 
imperialism? What arguments persuaded him to change his mind? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Twain say that the conflict in Cuba was a “righteous war”? 


Do you think he was sarcastic or sincere in this description of the war 
in Cuba? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize in your own words Twain’s attitude toward the war in the 
Philippines. Explain your answer. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain Twain’s distinction between the flag and the administration. 
To what extent was he using sarcasm or irony here? Who or what was 


to blame for what Twain called the “wanton war and robbing 
expedition”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the irony of Twain’s concluding statement. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the two authors’ arguments. To what extent do these points 
of view support or oppose each other? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent do the arguments in these sources on the role of the 
United States in the world still apply today? 


e> Cartoon Analysis: <i>A Lesson for Anti-Expansionists</i>, Victor 
Gillam, 1899 


Introduction 


The following cartoon, A Lesson for Anti-Expansionists: Showing How 
Uncle Sam Had Been an Expansionist First, Last, and All the Time, was 
published in 1899 in the weekly satirical magazine Judge. Uncle Sam is 
depicted at varying stages of life from infancy to old age, with dated 
milestones of U.S. territorial expansion listed underneath each figure. Each 
milestone marker lists the number of states in the United States, and the 
final one notes that the United States has claimed valuable interests in 
Cuba, Philippines, and Puerto Rico. At the far right, the arms of various 
European countries reach out to take Uncle Sam’s hand, with the marker 
reading, “And now all the nations are anxious to be on friendly terms with 
Uncle Sam.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
This cartoon was published in 1899. What events were going on in the 
country at that time? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


This cartoon was published in a satirical magazine. How does this fact 
affect how you will interpret the image? 


Cartoon showing Uncle Sam in progressive stages from childhood in 
1783 to 1899. (credit: University of Hawaii at Manoa Library) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Why is Uncle Sam portrayed at various ages? What effect does 
this have? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What is the cartoonist’s message? Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The cartoon shown in [link] refers to the Louisiana Purchase, the 
acquisition of Florida, and the annexation of Texas. Explain how these 
earlier territorial gains compare with U.S. actions in Cuba and the 
Philippines. 


eo Upton Sinclair, <i>The Jungle</i>, 1906 


Introduction 


The Jungle was a 1906 novel by American journalist and muckraker Upton 
Sinclair. As an outspoken socialist, Sinclair hoped to shed light on the harsh 
living and working conditions facing immigrants at the time. Before writing 
The Jungle, he spent several weeks working in the Chicago meatpacking 
plants featured prominently in the novel. The novel was first published 
serially in the socialist newspaper Appeal to Reason in 1905 before being 
published as a book in 1906. Most who read Sinclair’s work were more 
concerned with the health violations in the meat packing industry than with 
the lives of the workers. Public outcry led to reforms in federal food safety 
laws, such as the Pure Food and Drug Act (1906) and the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (1906). 


In the following excerpt, the main character, Jurgis, describes the working 
conditions in a Chicago meatpacking plant. Jurgis is a Lithuanian 
immigrant who had moved to the United States hoping to create a better life 
for himself. Many immigrants worked in the meatpacking industry because 
they did not know very much English and the jobs were readily available to 
them. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
List three important details about the author’s point of view that 
influenced his work. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the public response to The Jungle differ from the author’s 
intent? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


List three important details about the main character, Jurgis, that give 
context to this excerpt. 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Packingtown 
(n): the meat 
packing 
district of 
Chicago 


Szedvilas 
(n): Jockubas 
Szedvilas, a 
fellow 
Lithuanian 
immigrant 
whom Jurgis 
knew in 
Lithuania. 
Szedvilas 
gets Jurgis 
the job in the 
meatpacking 
plant. 


swindle (n): 
corrupt deal; 
Sinclair 
describes the 
corruption 
and graft in 
Packingtown 
earlier in the 
novel. 


tuberculosis 
(n): a 
contagious 
bacterial 


Text 


There was another interesting set of statistics that a 
person might have gathered in Packingtown— 
those of the various afflictions of the workers. 
When Jurgis had first inspected the packing plants 
with Szedvilas, he had marveled while he listened 
to the tale of all the things that were made out of 
the carcasses of animals, and of all the lesser 
industries that were maintained there; now he 
found that each one of these lesser industries was a 
separate little inferno, in its way as horrible as the 
killing beds, the source and fountain of them all. 
The workers in each of them had their own 
peculiar diseases. And the wandering visitor might 
be skeptical about all the swindles, but he could 
not be skeptical about these, for the worker bore 
the evidence of them about on his own person— 
generally he had only to hold out his hand. 


There were the men in the pickle rooms, for 
instance, where old Antanas had gotten his death; 
scarce a one of these that had not some spot of 
horror on his person. Let a man so much as scrape 


Vacabu 1 that 
aftecte the 
lungs. In the 
early 
twentieth 
century, 
tuberculosis 
was a leading 
cause of 
death in the 
United 
States, but 
today it is 
treated with 
antibiotics. 


rheumatism 
(n): a disease 
marked by 
inflammation 
and pain in 
the joints and 
muscles 


Text 


his finger pushing a truck in the pickle rooms, and 
he might have a sore that would put him out of the 
world, all the joints in his fingers might be eaten 
by the acid, one by one. Of the butchers and 
floorsmen, the beef boners and trimmers, and all 
those who used knives, you could scarcely find a 
person who had the use of his thumb, time and 
time again the base of it had been slashed, till it 
was a mere lump of flesh against which the man 
pressed the knife to hold it. The hands of these 
men would be criss-crossed with cuts, until you 
could no longer pretend to count them or to trace 
them. They would have no nails—they had worn 
them off pulling hides; their knuckles were 
swollen so that their fingers spread out like a fan. 
There were men who worked in the cooking 
rooms, in the midst of steam and sickening odors, 
by artificial light; in these rooms the gems of 
tuberculosis might live for two years, but the 
supply was renewed every hour. There were the 
beef-luggers, who carried two-hundred-pound 
quarters into the refrigerator-cars; a fearful kind of 
work, that began at four o’clock in the morning, 
and that wore out the most powerful men in a few 
years. There were those who worked in the 
chilling rooms, and whose special disease was 
rheumatism; the time limit that a man could work 
in the chilling rooms was said to be five years. 
There were the wool pluckers, whose hands went 
to pieces even sooner than the hands of the pickle 
men; for the pelts of the sheep had to be painted 
with acid to loosen the wool, and then the pluckers 
had to pull out this wool with their bare hands, till 
the acid had eaten their fingers off. There were 
those who made the tins for the canned meat; and 


Vocabulary Text 


their hands, too, were a maze of cuts, and each cut 
represented a chance for blood poisoning. Some 
worked at the stamping machines, and it was very 
seldom that one could work long there at the pace 
that was set, and not give out and forget himself 
and have a part of his hand chopped off. There 
were the “hoisters,” as they were called, whose 
task it was to press the lever which lifted the dead 
cattle off the floor. They ran along upon a rafter, 
peering down through the damp and the steam; 
and as old Durham’s architects had not built the 
killing room for the convenience of the hoisters, at 
every few feet they would have to stoop under a 
beam, say four feet above the one they ran on, 
which got them into the habit of stooping, so that 
in a few years they would be walking like 
chimpanzees. Worst of any, however, were the 
fertilizer men, and those who served in the 
cooking rooms. These people could not be shown 
to the visitor—for the odor of a fertilizer man 
would scare any ordinary visitor at a hundred 
yards, and as for the other men, who worked in 
tank rooms full of steam, and in some of which 
there were open vats near the level of the floor, 
their peculiar trouble was that they fell into the 
vats, and when they were fished out, there was 
never enough of them left to be worth exhibiting— 
sometimes they would be overlooked for days, till 
all but the bones of them had gone out to the world 
as Durham’s Pure Leaf Lard! 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why could a visitor not deny the horrors of the working conditions in 
the meatpacking plant? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Do you agree with Jurgis’s assessment that the fertilizer men had the 
worst job? Why or why not? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What happened to the men who fell into the steam vats at the packing 
plant? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Writer Jack London called The Jungle “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of wage 
slavery.” Explain this comparison. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How could progressives use Sinclair’s novel to argue for better 
working conditions for immigrants? 


e> Lewis Hine, Photographs Documenting Child Labor, 1908 


Introduction 


In the decades after the Civil War, drastic economic changes occurred in the 
United States. Technological innovations and industrialization led to a high 
demand for laborers in new factories, mines, and other areas. Owners 
increasingly hired children to work because they were cheaper to hire than 
adults and also were more adept at handling intricate machines with their 
smaller hands and bodies. In addition, compulsory education did not yet 
exist. Over time, child labor drew increasingly large numbers of critics who 
sought to reform labor laws to ban the hiring of children. Lewis Hine was a 
member of the National Child Labor Committee, an organization dedicated 
to supporting child labor reform. He traveled the country in the early 
twentieth century to photograph children and show the public the conditions 
they experienced. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who took these photographs? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did he take these photographs? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What impact might photographs have on the public that writing would 
not? 


Garment workers, New York City, 1908. 


Child laborers in glass and bottle factory, Indiana, 1908. 


Boys working in an arcade bowling alley, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What do you notice about the age range of the workers in this 
picture? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Describe the work environment shown in this photograph. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) What do you notice about the age range of the workers in this 
picture? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Describe the work environment shown in this photograph. 


Exercise: 


Problem: ([link]) What line of work do these boys appear to be in? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

({link]) Modern standards allow for minors to work in certain fields 


similar to what these children are doing. Why do you think this is 
permissible? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the political reforms that were occurring in the United States 


during this time. How might these have influenced the push to end 
child labor? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Compare Lewis Hine’s motivations for taking his photographs with 
other Progressive Era reformers such as Ida Tarbell and Upton Sinclair. 


e> Elihu Root vs. William Jennings Bryan on Women’s Suffrage, 1894— 
1914 


Introduction 


During the Gilded Age and Progressive Era, suffragists pressed for the 
United States to follow through on the assertions expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence (“that all men are created equal”) and then in 
the 1848 Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions (“that all men and 
women are created equal”). By 1900, women had achieved suffrage in only 
Six states or territories. In the next two decades, as progressivism gained 
momentum, women struggled to increase social, economic, and educational 
opportunities. The debate over women’s suffrage continued, however, as 
supporters advocated the principles of equality and government by consent 
and opponents sought to protect the traditional gender-determined spheres 
of activity and what they believed was the divine right and responsibility of 
men to protect women. 


Elihu Root was a New York attorney who represented major corporations 
and prominent individuals in New York politics. He initially delivered the 
address excerpted before the New York Constitutional Convention of 1894. 
In 1909, as a U.S. senator, he reiterated these same arguments before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee hearing on the proposed suffrage amendment. 


William Jennings Bryan was an active member of the Democratic Party 
throughout his life. He ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. presidency in 1896, 
1900, and 1908. Bryan was a highly sought-after orator who favored several 
progressive reforms, including a graduated income tax, the regulation of 
child labor, world peace, and women’s suffrage. Furthermore, Bryan argued 
that religion was the foundation of morality, and a commitment to morality 
was necessary for equality and peace. Bryan is also known for his efforts to 
end the teaching of evolution in public schools, especially his role in the 
prosecution of Tennessee science teacher John Scopes in 1925. In 1914, as 
Woodrow Wilson’s secretary of state, Bryan wrote a handbill on the subject 
of women’s suffrage. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who were the authors of these two documents? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Briefly summarize the major arguments used by those who supported 
and those who opposed women’s suffrage. 


Source A: Elihu Root: “Address Before the New York Constitutional 
Convention, 1894” 


Vocabulary Text 


I am opposed to the granting of suffrage to women, 
because I believe that it would be a loss to women. . 
. and because I believe it would be an injury to the 
State. .. . It would be useless to argue this if the right 
of suffrage were a natural right. If it were a natural 
right, then women should have it through the 
heavens [if at all].... 


Vocabulary 


expediency 
(n): quality 
of being 
convenient 
and 
practical 


Text 


But if there be any one thing settled in the long 
discussion of this subject, it is that suffrage is not a 
natural right, but is simply a means of government; 
and the sole question to be discussed is whether 
government by the suffrage of men and women will 
be better government than by the suffrage of men 
alone. The question is, therefore, a question of 
expediency, and the question of expediency upon 
this subject is not a question of tyranny ... but a 
question of liberty, a question of the preservation of 
free constitutional government, of law, order, peace 
and prosperity. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Into my judgment, sir, there enters no element of the 
inferiority of woman. There could not, sir, for I 
rejoice in the tradition and in the memory and the 
possession of a home where woman reigns with 
acknowledged superiority in all the nobler, and the 
higher attributes that by common, by universal, 
consent, determine rank among the highest of the 
children of God. No, sir. It is not that woman is 
inferior to man, but it is that woman is different from 
man; that in the distribution of powers, of capacities, 
of qualities, our Maker has created man adapted to 
the performance of certain functions in the economy 
of nature and society, and women adapted to the 
performance of other functions. One question to be 
determined in the discussion of this subject is 
whether the nature of woman is such that her taking 
upon her the performance of the functions implied in 
suffrage will leave her in the possession and the 
exercise of her highest powers or will be an 
abandonment of those powers and on entering upon 
a field in which, because of her differences from 
man, she is distinctly inferior. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I think [suffrage would be a loss for women] because 
suffrage implies not merely the casting of the ballot, 
the gentle and peaceful fall of the snow-flake, but 
suffrage, if it means anything, means entering upon 
the field of political life, and politics is modified 
_agitation, everything which is adverse to the true 
character of woman. Woman rules to-day by the 
sweet and noble influences of her character. Put 
woman into the arena of conflict and she abandons 
these great weapons which control the world, and 
she takes into her hands, feeble and nerveless for 
strife, weapons with which she is unfamiliar and 
which she is unable to wield. Woman in strife 
becomes hard, harsh, unlovable, repulsive. .. . 
Government... is protection. ... 


Mr. President, in the divine distribution of powers, 
the duty and the right of protection rests with the 
male. It is so throughout nature. It is so with men, 
and I, for one, will never consent to part with the 
divine right of protecting my wife, my daughter, the 
women whom I love and the women whom I respect, 
exercising the birthright of man, and place that high 
duty in the weak and nerveless hands of those 
designed by God to be protected rather than to 
engage in the stern warfare of government. 


Vocabulary Text 


In my judgment, sir, this whole movement arises 
from a false conception of the duty and of the right 
of men and women both... . Mr. President, the time 
will never come when this line of demarcation 
between the functions of the two sexes will be 
broken down. I believe it to be false philosophy; I 
believe that it is an attempt to turn backward upon 
the line of social development, and that if the step 
ever be taken, we go centuries backward on the 
march towards a higher, a nobler and a purer 
civilization, which must be found not in the 
confusion, but in the higher differentiation of the 
sexes... . Mr. President, I hope that this Convention 
will discharge the duty of determining who shall 
vote; discharge it with manliness and decision of 
character, which, after all, the women of America, 
God bless them, admire and respect more than 
anything else on this earth. 


Source B: William Jennings Bryan, Two-Sided Handbill: Secretary of 
State for Woman Suffrage, 1914 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Mr. Bryan’s statement is as follows: 

The voters of Nebraska will, at the election next 
November [1914], adopt or reject a proposed 
amendment extending suffrage to women on equal 
terms with men... . I shall support the amendment. I 
shall ask no political rights for myself that I am not 
willing to grant my wife. 


As man and woman are co-tenants of the earth and 
must work out their destiny together, the 
presumption is on the side of equality of treatment in 
all that pertains to their joint life and its 
opportunities. The burden of proof is on those who 
claim for one an advantage over the other in 
determining the conditions under which both shall 
live.... 


The first objection which I remember to have heard 
was that as woman cannot bear arms she should not 
have a voice in deciding questions that might lead to 
war, or in enacting laws that might require an army 
for their enforcement. ... And as we look back over 
the past we may well wonder whether the peace 
movement would not have grown more rapidly than 
it has had woman, who suffers more than man from 
the results of war, been consulted before hostilities 
began. 


Vocabulary Text 


Second, it is urged by some that woman’s life is 
already full of care, and that the addition of suffrage 
would either overburden her or turn her attention 
away from the duties of the home. .. . Surely the 
home will not suffer if the mother, “the child’s first 
teacher,” is able to intelligently discuss with her 
family the science of government and the art of 
successfully administering it. 


Third, Many well-meaning men and women affirm 
that suffrage would work a harm to women by 
lessening the respect in which she is held. This 
argument would have more weight had it not been 
employed against every proposition advanced in 
favor of the enlargement of woman’s sphere. This 
objection was once raised to the higher education of 
women, but it is no longer heard. The same objection 
was Offered each time the door has opened and 
woman, instead of suffering degradation, has risen. 
Third 


Politics will not suffer by woman’s entrance into it. 
If the political world has grown more pure in spite of 
the evil influences that have operated to debase it, it 
will not be polluted by the presence and participation 
of woman. Neither should we doubt that woman can 
be trusted with the ballot. She has proved herself 
equal to every responsibility imposed upon her; she 
will not fail society in this emergency. Let her vote! 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to Root, what would be necessary if suffrage were a natural 
right? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Root, what was the important question to be determined 


regarding women’s suffrage? What did he imply would be at risk if we 
got the answer to that question wrong? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did Root support his claim that he did not consider women to be 
inferior to men? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What weapons did Root maintain that woman is unable to wield? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

On what principles did Root base his opposition to votes for women? 


How did Root support his contention that “the duty and the right of 
protection rests with the male.” 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Root, what false philosophy was the foundation of the 


women’s suffrage movement, and what would be the result if women 
were to win suffrage? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to Root, what was it that women of America “admire and 
respect more than anything else on earth”? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


On what principle did Bryan base his support of woman suffrage? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What three objections did Bryan say were often raised against woman 
suffrage, and how did he refute them? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the two authors’ arguments. To what extent do these points 
of view support or oppose each other? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how this debate highlights reform efforts that have sought to 


change American society, institutions, and conceptions of the rights of 
individuals. 


e> Carrie Chapman Catt, Open Address to the U.S. Congress, 1917 


Introduction 


Carrie Chapman Catt grew up in Charles City, Iowa, and graduated from 
Iowa State College in 1880, the only woman in her class. Before emerging 
as a leader of the women’s suffrage movement, Catt worked as a teacher, 
principal, and school superintendent. She joined the lowa Woman’s 
Suffrage Association in 1886 and quickly rose through the ranks to hold 
multiple leadership positions. Her reputation as a speaker grew and, in 
1892, Susan B. Anthony asked her to testify before Congress regarding a 
proposed constitutional amendment that would grant women the vote. By 
1900, Catt had been elected to succeed Anthony as president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association (NAWSA). In 1916, Catt 
announced a new strategy for the NAWSA, called the Winning Plan. The 
ultimate goal of this plan was an amendment to the U.S. Constitution, but it 
also encouraged state and local initiatives to secure equal voting rights. Catt 
traveled the country and met with national leaders in support of her plan. 
The following letter, written in November 1917, was addressed to members 
of Congress. Catt never addressed Congress directly but delivered the letter 
as a speech on several occasions during speaking tours in 1917-1918. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the author of this letter? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was her audience? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


This letter was published in November 1917. What was going in the 
United States at that time? 


Vocabulary 


impregnable 
(adj): 
unshakeable 
or inviolable 


heresy (n): 
something 
contrary to 
accepted 
doctrine or 
practice 


Text 


Woman suffrage is inevitable. Suffragists knew it 
before November 6, 1917; opponents afterward. 


Three distinct causes make it inevitable. 


[First,] the history of our country. Ours is a nation 
born of revolution, of rebellion against a system of 
government so securely entrenched in the customs 
and traditions of human society that in 1776 it 
seemed impregnable. From the beginning of 
things, nations had been ruled by kings and for 
kings, while the people served and paid the cost. 
The American Revolutionists boldly proclaimed 
the heresies: “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” “Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


The colonists won, and the nation which was 
established as a result of their victory has held 
unfailingly that these two fundamental principles 
of democratic government are not only the spiritual 
source of our national existence but have been our 
chief historic pride and at all times the sheer 
anchor of our liberties. 


Vocabulary 


aphorism 
(n): a concise 
statement or 
observation 
that contains 
an accepted 
truth 


axiom (n): a 
statement 
that is 
accepted as 
truth 


Text 


Eighty years after the Revolution Abraham Lincoln 
welded those two maxims into a new one: “Ours is 
a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Fifty years more passed and the 
president of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, in 
a mighty crisis of the nation, proclaimed to the 
world: “We are fighting for the things which we 
have always carried nearest [to] our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own 
government.” 


All the way between these immortal aphorisms 
political leaders have declared unabated faith in 
their truth. Not one American has arisen to 
question their logic in the 141 years of our national 
existence. However stupidly our country may have 
evaded the logical application at times, it has never 
swerved from its devotion to the theory of 
democracy as expressed by those two axioms. . . . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


With such a history behind it, how can our nation 
escape the logic it has never failed to follow, when 
its last un-enfranchised class calls for the vote? 
Behold our Uncle Sam floating the banner with the 
one hand, “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” and with the other seizing the billions of 
dollars paid in taxes by women to whom he refuses 
“representation.” Behold him again, welcoming the 
boys of twenty-one and the newly made immigrant 
citizen to “a voice in their own government” while 
he denies that fundamental right of democracy to 
thousands of women public school teachers from 
whom many of these men learn all they know of 
citizenship and patriotism, to women college 
presidents, to women who preach in our pulpits, 
interpret law in our courts, preside over our 
hospitals, write books and magazines, and serve in 
every uplifting moral and social enterprise. 


Is there a single man who can justify_such 


discrimination? Not one. ... 


[Second,] the suffrage for women already 
established in the United States makes woman 
suffrage for the nation inevitable. . . . It is too 
obvious to require demonstration that woman 
suffrage, now covering half our territory, will 
eventually be ordained in all the nation. No one 
will deny it; the only question left is when and how 
will it be completely established. 


Vocabulary Text 


[Third,] the leadership of the United States in 
world democracy compels the enfranchisement of 
its own woman. The maxims of the Declaration 
were once called “fundamental principles of 
government.” They are now called “American 
principles” or even “Americanisms.” They have 
become the slogans of every movement toward 
political liberty the world around, of every effort to 
widen the suffrage for men or women in any land. 


verity (n): Not a people, race, or class striving for freedom is 
synonym for there anywhere in the world that has not made our 
truth axioms the chief weapon of the struggle. More, all 


men and women the world around, with farsighted 
vision into the verities of things, know that the 
over the assassination of an archduke, nor 
commercial competition, nor national ambitions, 
nor the freedom of the seas. It is a death grapple 
between the forces which deny_and those which 
uphold the truth of the Declaration of 
Independence... . 


Woman suffrage is coming—you know it. Will 
you, Honorable Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives, help or hinder it? 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the purpose of Catt’s letter, according to her introduction? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Catt claim were the two fundamental principles of 


democratic government? Where did these principles come from in U.S. 
history? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize the first reason why Catt considered woman suffrage to be 
inevitable. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Summarize the second reason why Catt considered woman suffrage to 
be inevitable. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Catt, what was the most pressing tragedy of 1917? Do 


you think anyone in her audience would push back on this argument? 
Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is Catt’s purpose when she asks these rhetorical questions in her 
argument for woman suffrage? 


a. With such a history behind it, how can our nation escape the logic 
it has never failed to follow, when its last un-enfranchised class 
calls for the vote? 

b. Is there a single man who can justify such inequality of treatment, 
such outrageous discrimination? 

c. Woman suffrage is coming—you know it. Will you, Honorable 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives, help or 
hinder it? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which of Catt’s three reasons do you find most effective? Explain. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Compare Catt’s approach to securing the right to vote for women with 
the Alice Paul and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage Narrative. 


e> Business and Advertising in the Early Twentieth Century, 1910-1917 


Introduction 


Industrialization and mass production drastically reduced the costs of 
goods, and many Americans were able to buy products that the previous 
generation would not have been able to afford. Sellers no longer waited 
passively for customers to come into their stores; instead, they used a 
variety of techniques to attract attention to their wares. Thus, by the 
beginning of the twentieth century, large businesses increasingly turned to 
advertisements to persuade consumers that their product ought to be 
purchased. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who was responsible for these advertisements? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What factors led to an increase in advertisements at the beginning of 
the twentieth century? 


Jack O’Connor 


Manager of the St. Louis Americans, a cat on 
his feet, a glutton for work and full of aggressiveness 
when he was a player, and now one of the quickest 
thinkers and most daring and aggressive managers in the 


keague, DRINKS 


And no wonder he likes Coca-Cola, he’s like Coca-Cola 
—full of vim, vigor and go. You'll like it—it’s 


Delicious—Refreshing—Thirst-Quenching 


5c Everywhere 


Send 2c stamp for oer bookler ‘The 
Trth Abocat Coca-Cola“ and the Cora- 
Cola Baseball Record Book for 1910. 
The latter contains the famous poem 
“Casey at the Bat,"" records, schedules 
for both leagues and other valuable base- 
bal! information compiled by authorities, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Adlasts, Ge, 


An ad for Coca-Cola, 1910. 


A - 


‘Rian 


AT TUK OPERA THE PIERCE. ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUPTALO, N.Y. 


An ad for Pierce-Arrow cars, 1911. 


Liane 
Biman 


fe aes 

‘ - PREPAREDN ess ee 
es ai att ere 
Toh af % PE 4 38 ae ~~ it , et tds gen 7 


A Cream of Wheat ad, 1917. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ((link]) ([link]) What do you immediately notice when you 
look at each ad? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ((Link]) ([link]) How was each advertisement trying to make a 


connection to some desirable attribute to persuade a consumer to buy 
the product? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the time when the Cream of Wheat advertisement was 
published. Why did it contain the word “preparedness” in it? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Compare the ads with the typical ones you may see in the modern day. 
What similarities and differences do you notice? 


eo The Espionage Act of 1917 


Introduction 


On April 6, 1917, Congress officially declared war against Germany for 
“repeated acts of war against the people of the United States of America.” 
However, some AmericansAespecially socialists, anarchists, and those with 
strong connections to GermanyGopposed the conflict. Antiwar groups 
encouraged workers not to support the war effort and encouraged men to 
resist the draft. President Woodrow Wilson and the U.S. Congress feared 
these efforts threatened the full mobilization of resources and manpower for 
fighting the war; therefore, they passed the Espionage Act in June 1917. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What groups of Americans especially opposed the United States 
entering World War I? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Congress pass the Espionage Act? 


Vocabulary Text 


gross (adj): Section 1 
blatant That: 


Vocabula 
negligenc 


(n): failure 
to take 
proper care 
in doing 
something 


Text 


(a) whoever, for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the national defence with 
intent or reason to believe that the information to be 
obtained is to be used to the injury of the United 
States, or to the advantage of any foreign nation, 
goes upon, enters, flies over, or otherwise obtains 
information, concerning any vessel, aircraft, work of 
defence, navy yard, naval station, submarine base, 
coaling station, fort, battery, torpedo station, 
dockyard, canal, railroad, arsenal, camp, factory, 
mine, telegraph, telephone, wireless, or signal 
station, building, office, or other place connected 
with the national defence, owned or constructed, or 
in progress of construction by the United States or 
under the control or the United States, or of any of 
its officers or agents, or within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, or any place in 
which any vessel, aircraft, arms, munitions, or other 
materials or instruments for use in time of war are 
being made, prepared, repaired. or stored, under any 
contract or agreement with the United States, or with 
any person on behalf of the United States, or 
otherwise on behalf of the United States, or any 
prohibited place within the meaning of section six of 
this title; or 


(b) whoever for the purpose aforesaid, and with like 
intent or reason to believe, copies, takes, makes, or 
obtains, or attempts, or induces or aids another to 
copy, take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blue print, plan, map, model, 
instrument, appliance, document, writing or note of 
anything connected with the national defence; or 


(c) whoever, for the purpose aforesaid, receives or 


Vocabulary 


Text 


obtains or agrees or attempts or induces or aids 
another to receive or obtain from any other person, 
or from any source whatever, any document, writing, 
code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blue print, plan, map, model, 
instrument, appliance, or note, of anything connected 
with the national defence, knowing or having reason 
to believe, at the time he receives or obtains, or 
agrees or attempts or induces or aids another to 
receive or obtain it, that it has been or will be 
obtained, taken, made or disposed of by any person 
contrary to the provisions of this title; or 


(d) whoever, lawfully or unlawfully having 
possession of, access to, control over, or being 
entrusted with any document, writing, code book, 
signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, map, model, instrument, 
appliance, or note relating to the national defence, 
wilfully communicates or transmits or attempts to 
communicate or transmit the same and fails to 
deliver it on demand to the officer or employee of 
the United States entitled to receive it; or 


(e) whoever, being entrusted with or having lawful 
possession or control of any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, map, model, note, or 
information, relating to the national defence, through 
gross negligence permits the same to be removed 
from its proper place of custody or delivered to 
anyone in violation of his trust, or to be list, stolen, 
abstracted, or destroyed, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both. 


Vocabulary 


Sextion 2 

Whoever, with intent or reason to believe that it is to 
be used to the injury or the United States or to the 
advantage of a foreign nation, communicated, 
delivers, or transmits, or attempts to, or aids, or 
induces another to, communicate, deliver or 
transmit, to any foreign government, or to any 
faction or party or military or naval force within a 
foreign country, whether recognized or unrecognized 
by the United States, or to any representative, officer, 
agent, employee, subject, or citizen thereof, either 
directly or indirectly and document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blue print, plan, map, model, note, 
instrument, appliance, or information relating to the 
national defence, shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than twenty years: Provided, That 
whoever shall violate the provisions of subsection: 


death or by_imprisonment for not more than thirty 
years;_and 


(b) whoever, in time of war, with intent that the same 
shall be communicated to the enemy, shall collect, 
record, publish or communicate, or attempt to elicit 
any information with respect to the movement, 
numbers, description, condition, or disposition of 
any of the armed forces, ships, aircraft, or war 
materials of the United States, or with respect to the 
plans or conduct, or supposed plans or conduct of 
any naval of military operations, or with respect to 
any works or measures undertaken for or connected 
with, or intended for the fortification of any place, or 
any other information relating to the public defence, 
which might be useful to the enemy, shall be 


Vocabulary 


Text 


punished by death or by imprisonment for not more 
than thirty years. 


Section 3 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall 
wilfully make or convey false reports or false 
statements with intent to interfere with the operation 
or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States or to promote the success of its 
enemies and whoever when the United States is at 
war, shall wilfully cause or attempt to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, refusal of duty, 
in the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment 
service of the United States, to the injury of the 
service or of the United States, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than twenty years, or both. 


Section 4 

If two or more persons conspire to violate the 
provisions of section two or three of this title, and 
one or more of such persons does any act to effect 
the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to 
such conspiracy shall be punished as in said sections 
provided in the case of the doing of the act the 
accomplishment of which is the object of such 
conspiracy. Except as above provided conspiracies to 
commit offences under this title shall be punished as 
provided by section thirty-seven of the Act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States approved March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
nine. 


Vocabulary Text 


Section 5 
Whoever harbours or conceals any person who he 
knows,_or has reasonable grounds to believe or 


offence under this title shall be punished by_a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 


more than two years, or both. 


Section 6 

The President in time of war or in case of national 
other than those set forth in subsection: 

(a) of section one hereof in which anything for the 
use of the Army or Navy is being prepared or 
constructed or stored as a prohibited place for the 
purpose of this title: Provided, That he shall 
determine that information with respect thereto 
would be prejudicial to the national defence. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How was the punishment for violating Section 2 different during times 
of war than times of peace? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


To what extent was a person who violated the Espionage Act subject to 
punishment? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


The phrase “in time of war” appears in this act four times. Why do you 
think Congress included this phrase? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The Espionage Act of 1917 is still used in the modern day to prosecute 
individuals who release information related to national security. Do 
you think it is effective for national security to be protected in the 
same way as it was in 1917? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Charles Schenck was a socialist who published materials encouraging 
draftees to petition against the draft. The U.S. government prosecuted 
him under the Espionage Act, arguing that this violated the text of 
Section 3, which prohibited the encouragement of mutiny and disorder 
in the military. Schenck argued that the law represented a violation of 
his First Amendment rights. Do you agree with him? Explain. 


e> George M. Cohan, <i>Over There</i>, 1917 


Introduction 


World War I propaganda did not always appear in the form of posters 
encouraging citizens to do their part for the effort. In fact, the Great War 
spawned one of the most famous patriotic tunes in the history of the United 
States, Over There. Written by George M. Cohan immediately after 
Congress declared war against Germany, Over There was performed by a 
variety of groups in the United States. Its lyrics encouraged men to join the 
military and defeat the Germans. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this song? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was it written? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Listen to the song once before reading the lyrics. How would you 


describe the tone of the music? How does this affect the message of 
the song? 


Vocabulary 


pine (v): to miss and long for the return of 


Text 


Johnnie, get 
your gun 
Get your 
gun, get 
your gun 
Take it on 
the run 

On the run, 
on the run 
Hear them 
calling, you 
and me 
Every son 
of liberty 
Hurry right 
away 

No delay, 
go today 
Make your 
daddy glad 
To have 
had such a 
lad 

Tell your 
sweetheart 
not to pine 
To be proud 
her boy’s in 
line 


Vocabulary 


Yank (n): shortened term for Yankee, a nickname 
for Americans 


Text 


[chorus] 
Over there, 
over there 
Send the 
word, send 
the word 
over there 
That the 
Yanks are 
coming 
The Yanks 
are coming 
The drums 
rum- 
tumming 
Everywhere 
So prepare, 
Say a prayer 
Send the 
word, send 
the word to 
beware 
We’ ll be 
over, we’re 
coming 
over 

And we 
won't come 
back till it’s 
over 

Over there 


Vocabulary 


Hun (n): name for the Germans during World War I. 


Propaganda referred to them as Huns to invoke 
images of the ruthless nomadic people known as the 
Huns who conquered vast areas of central Asia 
during the 300s and 400s. 


grit (n): firmness of character 


Text 


Johnnie, get 
your gun 
Get your 
gun, get 
your gun 
Johnnie 
show the 
Hun 
You’rea 
son of a 
gun 

Hoist the 
flag and let 
her fly 
Yankee 
Doodle do 
or die 

Pack your 
little kit 
Show your 
grit, do 
your bit 
Yankee to 
the ranks 
From the 
towns and 
the tanks 
Make your 
mother 
proud of 
you 

And the old 
Red, White 
and Blue 


Vocabulary 


Text 


[chorus] 
Over there, 
over there 
Send the 
word, send 
the word 
over there 
That the 
Yanks are 
coming 
The Yanks 
are coming 
The drums 
rum- 
tumming 
Everywhere 
So prepare, 
Say a prayer 
Send the 
word, send 
the word to 
beware 
We’ ll be 
over, we’re 
coming 
over 

And we 
won’t come 
back till it’s 
over 

Over there 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where is “over there”? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does this line suggest about U.S. participation in the war? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think these were the only two options for the United States 
entering World War I? Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Over There mentions a young man’s father, sweetheart, and mother. 


Why do you think the writer chose those people to include in a song 
about enlisting? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Compare the lyrics of Over There with this passage from a British 
soldier’s diary in 1916 describing the war: 


After sentry duty, we passed Major Jones, second-in-command of the 
battalion, as we crept back to the dugout. Ten minutes later, he was 
being dug out of about 3ft of earth. He’d gone out to the mine crater 
after passing us. Death was instant. We’d barely arrived at our dugout 


when a runner came along and gave the gas alarm. At the same time, 
shells were raining down. I helped to carry an NCO to the dressing 
station. His features were blown away but I recognised him by his 
identity disk as one of my pals. He was one of two brothers. The other, 
a stretcher-bearer unconscious of his identity, was the one who dug 
him out. 


How do these two documents portray the war differently? Why did 
Over There not mention details like this about the war? 


e> Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 1918 


Introduction 


President Woodrow Wilson wrote the Fourteen Points as a program to 
preserve peace after World War I. Wilson first presented the Fourteen Points 
in a speech to Congress on January 8, 1918, in what would be the final year 
of the war. Wilson hoped the end of the war would be an opportunity to not 
only establish a peace treaty but also create a just and cooperative 
international order to prevent future wars in Europe and the rest of the 
world. American allies viewed the Fourteen Points positively and even the 
Central Powers began to see it as a reasonable basis for peace when they 
realized the war was unwinnable. Although all sides initially supported the 
ideas presented in the Fourteen Points, demands for German reparations and 
other punishments made the idealism of the Fourteen Points difficult to 
implement at the Peace of Paris. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who wrote this document? What is his relationship to the peace of 
World War I? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
When was this speech delivered? Consider the specific date but also 
the larger historical context and surrounding events. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who is the author’s intended audience? How might this influence what 
he says? 
Exercise: 


Problem: What is the author’s purpose for writing the document? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Points I-V 
(peaceful 
relations) 


armament 
(n): military 
weapons and 
equipment 


Text 


proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in 
Wal... 

Ill. The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety. 


adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a 
strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the 
interests of the populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined. 


Vocabulary 


Points VI— 
VII 
(conquered 
territory 
returned) 
During World 
War I, the 
Central 
powers 
occupied vast 
territory 
belonging toa 
number of 
neighboring 
countries. 


sovereignty 
(n): supreme 
power or 
authority; the 
authority of a 
State to govern 
itself or 
another state 


Text 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and 
such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia 
as will secure the best and freest cooperation of 
the other nations of the world in obtaining for her 
an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
for the independent determination of her own 
political development. ... 

VIL. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must 
be evacuated and restored, without any_attempt to 


common with all other free nations. .. . 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the 
invaded portions restored, and the wrong done to 
France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the 


order that peace may_ once more be made secure 
in the interest of all. 


Vocabulary 


Points [IX— 
XIII (self- 


determination) 


nationality 
(n): an ethnic 
group forming 
a part of one 
or more 
political 
nations 


autonomous 
(adj.): having 
the freedom to 
act 
independently 
or to have 
self- 
government 


Text 


IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should 
be effected along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded 
and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity to autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be 
evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia 
accorded free and secure access to the sea; and 
the relations of the several Balkan states to one 
another determined by friendly counsel along 
historically established lines of allegiance and 
nationality; and international guarantees of the 
political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portion of the present Ottoman 
Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, 
but the other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development. . . . 
XII. An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, ... 


Vocabulary Text 


oe XIV. A general association of nations must be 
(League of om 

formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
Nations) 


of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and 


covenant (n): small states alike. 


an agreement 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What diplomatic or military restrictions did Wilson call for? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What economic recommendations did Wilson make to ensure 

international peace? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How should colonial questions be resolved in the future? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What countries had territory that was occupied or conquered by 

Germany during the war? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What recommendation did Wilson make for German-occupied territory 
once the war was over? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this part of the Fourteen Points, what countries should be 
established or have territorial changes? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was meant by autonomous development and political and 
economic independence for these territories? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How should nationality influence the creation and borders of 
countries? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the purpose of forming a “general association of nations?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Wilson’s Fourteen Points respond to the major causes of 
World War I. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Wilson’s Fourteen Points attempt to secure a lasting 
international peace. 


Women's Suffrage and the Nineteenth Amendment 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will review events and people who contributed to the 
eventual ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment, which granted 
women the right to vote. 

e Students will analyze images reflecting some of the people and events 
that contributed to achieving women’s suffrage. 

e Students will develop captions for those images and present them in an 
image timeline. 

e Students will recognize the number and variety of people who 
contributed to the cause of women’s suffrage over an extended period. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Warm-up and Background Essay: Achieving Women’s 
Suffrage 
e Handout B: Women’s Suffrage Image Timeline 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with Alice Paul and the Struggle for Women’s Suffrage 
Narrative, the Elihu Root vs. William Jennings Bryan on Women’s 
Suffrage, 1894-1914 Primary Source, and the Carrie Chapman Catt, Open 
Address to the U.S. Congress, 1917 Primary Source to further explore the 
journey of the women’s suffrage movement. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


e Flexner, Eleanor, and Ellen Fitzpatrick. Century of Struggle: The 
Woman's Rights Movement in the United States. Third ed. Cambridge, 
MA: Belknap Press, 1996) 

e Buhle, Mari Jo and Paul. The Concise History of Woman Suffrage: 
Selections from History of Woman Suffrage by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage and the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. Champaign, IL: University of 
Illinois Press, 2005. 


Lesson Materials: 


Before the lesson, the teacher should print in color and laminate the images 
shown in Handout B: Women’s Suffrage Image Timeline, first making 
sure there are no page numbers on the image pages. Students will also need 
4 x 6-inch sticky notes or notecards. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Depending on your students’ background, you might choose to allow 
students to use the background essay or other resources for reference for the 
entire image analysis activity, for a limited time, or not at all. Also, accept 
reasoned explanations regarding relative significance of the people and 
events, the captions that students create, and the chronology that the images 
represent. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Distribute Handout A and allow students approximately five minutes to 
interpret the two political cartoons to determine if they are in favor of or 
opposed to women’s suffrage. Note that with its higher concentration of 
visual symbolism and smaller amount of text, The Age of Brass: Or the 
Triumphs of Woman’s Rights may be more challenging than I Wonder if It’s 
Really Becoming? Students should note that The Age of Brass was 
(probably) the earlier of the two cartoons. I Wonder if It’s Really Becoming ? 
is listed in some sources as having been published in 1891, but the Library 
of Congress does not include that information, showing “n.d.” for “no 
date.” Discuss answers and transition students to the background essay, 
which will provide more detailed information about the suffrage movement 
in this period. 


II. Exploration (30 min) 


a. Assign the background essay to students, instructing them to annotate the 
essay’s main ideas and to answer the questions at the end. Assign the 
readings as best fits your teaching situation (small groups, jigsaw, and so 


forth). After students have read the essay, use a few of the questions to 
check for understanding. 


III. Application (20 min) 


b. Have students work in groups of two or three and distribute one of the 
laminated images to each group with these instructions written on the 
board: Without referring to Handout A, work with your small group to 
identify the subject and approximate date of your image. Evaluate the 
significance of the person or event in the women’s suffrage movement. (At 
this point, depending on your discretion and student background, you might 
allow students to use the essay to check their accuracy.) 


c. Have each group write a caption for their image on their sticky note or 
notecard, capturing the subject, their estimate of the date, and the 
significance of the person or event. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


a. Instruct each small group to affix their caption to the image they 
analyzed. Then, have them use their images with captions to form an image 
timeline along the classroom wall(s). (A “U”-shaped timeline will enable 
everyone to see all the images.) Have each small group explain the 
significance of their person or event to the class in chronological order. 


b. Ask students to decide who or what was the most significant person or 
event in achieving the vote for women. The Nineteenth Amendment is 
sometimes described as a progressive achievement. To what extent do 
students believe that characterization is accurate, given the number and 
variety of people who contributed to that achievement over an extended 
time? 


c. Ask students to answer the central question of the lesson: How did 
women use the principle of equality and their free speech rights over many 
years to achieve a constitutional amendment protecting the right of women 
to vote? 


The Progressive Movement DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to examine the principles of the progressive 
movement and those of the American Founding by analyzing primary 
source documents using historical thinking skills. 

¢ Students will evaluate the extent to which the progressive movement 
diverged from the Founding in terms of the purposes, scale, and scope 
of government by writing a thesis statement. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Document Packet 

e Document 1: The Declaration of Independence, 1776 

e Document 2: Constitution of the United States, 1787 

¢ Document 3: “The Author and Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence,” by Woodrow Wilson, 1907 

¢ Document 4: “Who is a Progressive,” by Theodore Roosevelt, April 3, 
1912 

¢ Document 5: An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States by Charles Beard, 1913 

¢ Document 6: “Speech on the 150th Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence,” by President Calvin Coolidge, 1926 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Wilsonian Progressivism Narrative and the Did the 
Progressive Movement Diverge from Founding Principles and Did It Affect 
the Purpose of Government? Point-Counterpoint to understand the 
Progressive Era. 


Facilitation Notes: 


The document excerpts in this activity are longer than what students will 
encounter on the AP Exam. As such, this lesson recommends extended time 
beyond what is provide on the AP Exam to read and answer the questions 
associated with each. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 

a. Have students count off 1 to 4. Assign students the following roles: 
1) Alexander Hamilton 

2) Thomas Jefferson 

3) James Madison 

4) George Washington 


b. Have students write, from their assigned point of view, what the role of 
government is in three or fewer sentences. 


Have students share their ideas with the class and lead a brief discussion. 
Taken as a whole, can students generalize what the Founders believed the 
role of government to be? Is there any disagreement in like groups? 
Between different individuals? 


c. Transition to the DBQ by telling students that throughout U.S. history, 
the purpose and role of government have been debated by individuals. 
Many in the Progressive Era offered their own interpretations of the role of 
government. Students will examine this in the following documents. 


II. Exploration and Application (60 min) 


Have students read and complete the questions in the student document 
packet. 


III. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Have each student write a thesis statement to the DBQ prompt: To what 
extent did the progressives diverge from the Founding in terms of the 
purposes, scale, and scope of government? 


You may solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using 
the following questions, or have students share with a partner and provide 
feedback on the following questions: 


Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 

¢ Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

¢ Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Thesis statements can be collected and assessed using the AP LEQ Rubric 
from the College Board for a successful thesis statement, or with an 
individual class rubric. Depending on where students are in their 
understanding of the DBQ essay, have students outline their response or 
write a full essay as best fits your teaching situation. 


<i> Schenck v. United States</i> DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will trace how the debates regarding U.S. involvement in 
World War I led to official restrictions on free speech and a new 
articulation of the limits of free speech. 

e Students will analyze primary source documents using historical 
thinking skills. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Document Packet Part 1 
e Handout B: Student Document Packet Part 2 


Suggested Sequencing: 

Use this Lesson with The Espionage Act of 1917 Primary Source to explore 
how domestic groups who spoke out against U.S. involvement in World 
War I were treated. 


Extensions and Additional Resources: 


Students may wish to follow up by studying later Supreme Court decisions 
related to seditious speech: 


Abrams v. United States (1919) 
Gitlow v. New York (1925) 
Whitney v. California (1927) 
Dennis v. United States (1951) 
United States v. O’Brien (1968) 
Brandenburg v. Ohio (1969) 


Texas v. Johnson (1989) 


A favorably reviewed and highly readable book for high school students on 
these topics is Anthony Lewis’s Freedom for the Thought That We Hate: A 
Biography of the First Amendment. New York: Basic Books: 2007. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students should know how to approach primary sources, as well as some 
factual background regarding the events and time period of World War 1. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Lead a brief discussion to analyze the First Amendment’s free speech 
protections. See Handout: Student Document Packet. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


a. Distribute the document packet for the lesson, instructing students to 
work through only Documents A—H. They should not proceed to Document 
I, the Supreme Court opinion in Schenck v. the United States, until the 
Application class discussion. Have students work individually, with a 
partner, or in small groups to read each source in sequence and answer the 
accompanying questions. 


III. Application (10—25 min) 


b. After students have worked through Documents A-H, invite students to 
come back together to synthesize the content by leading a class discussion 
on the following reflective questions. Students may respond orally to each 
question or write their responses to each question, as best fits your 
classroom needs. 


i. If you were Schenck’s attorney presenting oral arguments before the 
Supreme Court, what are the main points you would make for the Court’s 
consideration? Point to specific pieces of evidence from the documents to 
support your answer. 


ii. If you were the U.S. Attorney presenting oral arguments before the 
Supreme Court, what are the main points you would make for the Court’s 
consideration? Point to specific pieces of evidence from the documents to 
support your answer. 


iii. What is the question that the Supreme Court must answer? (Tip: this 
question should be phrased as a yes-or-no question referring specifically to 
the relevant law in the case and to one or more provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution. In this case, it might be something like this: “Did Schenck’s 
conviction under the Espionage Act violate Schenck’s First Amendment 
right to criticize the government and advocate action such as that suggested 
in his 1917 circular?”) 


iv. If you were a member of the Supreme Court, how would you decide this 
case? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Have students read Document I, Supreme Court Opinion in the Schenck 
case, and identify the sentence that best conveys the Court’s reasoning. Ask 
students to vote on whether the Supreme Court got it right or wrong. 


Have each student write a thesis statement to the DBQ prompt: Explain 
how the United States’ involvement in World War I led to a new articulation 
of the First Amendment’s free speech protection. 


You may solicit volunteers to share their thesis and workshop several using 
the following questions, or have students share with a partner and provide 
feedback on the following questions: 


e Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 

e Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

¢ Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

¢ Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Thesis statements can be collected and assessed using the AP LEQ Rubric 
from the College Board for a successful thesis statement, or with an 


individual class rubric. 


Depending on where students are in their understanding of the DBQ essay, 
have students outline their response or write a full essay, as best fits your 
teaching situation. 


© Unit 6 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 6 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to begin brainstorming their 
responses to their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student essays on 
the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 
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Unit 6: Chapter 11 (1920-1932) 


Compelling Question: How did the modernization of the 
American economy and society lead to cultural conflict during the 
1920s? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will explore whether the role of government changed 
from the Progressive Era to the 1920s and Great Depression. 

e Students will understand the different examples of cultural 
conflict that arose from the modernization of the economy and 
society. 

e Students will explore the different causes of the Great Depression 
and the debate over the government’s response to the crisis. 


Resources: 


e Was Prohibition a Success ora 
Failure? Point-Counterpoint 

e The Red Scare and Civil 
Liberties Narrative 

° U.S. Foreign Policy between 
the Wars Narrative 

e “Silent Cal” Coolidge 
Narrative 

e Postwar Race Riots Narrative 


Supporting Question 1: 
What challenges did the 
government face during the 
Progressive Era and the 


tan e Mitchell Palmer, “The Case 
against the Reds,” 1920 
Primary Source 
e Ellison DuRant Smith, “Shut 
the Door,” 1924 Primary 
Source 
Supporting Question 2: Resources: 


How did culture change as a 


result of the modernization 
of the economy and society? 


Supporting Question 3: 
What caused the Great 
Depression and what were 
the government’s responses 
to the crisis? 


The Scopes Trial Narrative 
Charles Lindbergh and Flight 
Narrative 


“Fats” Waller and Harry 
Brooks (score), “Ain’t 
Misbehavin’,” Jazz and the 
Radio, 1929 Primary Source 
Cartoon Analysis: Elmer 
Andrews Bushnell, “The Sky 
Is Now Her Limit,” 1920 
Primary Source 

Marcus Garvey, “Declaration 
of the Rights of the Negro 
Peoples of the World,” 1920 
Primary Source 

Charlie Chaplin, The Kid, 
1921 Primary Source 

Alice Paul and the Equal 
Rights Amendment (Lucretia 
Mott Amendment), 1923 
Primary Source 

Langston Hughes, “I, Too” 
and “The Weary Blues,” 1920 
and 1925 Primary Source 
Ernest Hemingway_and the 
Lost Generation Lesson 

The Blues and the Great 
Migration Lesson [from 
teachrock.org] 


Resources: 


e Should Herbert Hoover Be 


Considered an Activist 
President? Point-Counterpoint 


e The Bonus Army Decision 
Point 
e The Crash of 1929 Narrative 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 11 Introductory Essay: 1920-1932 

e The Spanish Flu of 1919 Narrative 

e The KKK during Reconstruction vs. the KKK in the 1920s 
Lesson 

e Henry Ford and Alfred P. Sloan: Industrialization and 
Competition Narrative 


Unit 6 Essay Activity 

How did the modernization of the American economy and society 
lead to cultural conflict during the 1920s? 

Option B: Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its 
effects on two of the following: American political, social, or 
economic life. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to a shift in U.S. 
relations with the rest of the world. Ultimately, students will use the 
primary and secondary sources in this chapter to practice constructing 
an essay in AP Long Essay Question format, demonstrating their skills 
in explaining continuity and change. Students should be evaluated 
using the AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in understanding the 
compelling question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 6 Essay 
Activity activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 


context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 11 Introductory Essay: 1920-1932 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Unit 7A Explain the context in which America grew into its role as a 
world power 

e Unit 7J Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its effects on 
the economy 

e Unit 70 Compare the relative significance of the major events of the 
first half of the 20th century in shaping American identity 


Written by: Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


Introduction 


World War I signaled great changes in the modem world. The conflict’s 
introduction of total warfare mobilized the industrial economies of the great 
powers and left 8.5 million soldiers dead, 21 million wounded, and 7.5 
million missing or captured. The combined debts of the combatant nations 
totaled $232 billion. Four empires—Russian, Ottoman, Austro-Hungarian, 
and German—had collapsed, inspiring their subject people from Asia to the 
Caribbean to demand independence. In Russia, a communist-led coup by 
Vladimir Lenin enabled him to seize power; he negotiated a separate peace 
with Germany and vowed to spread revolution throughout the world. By 
1920, a deadly influenza epidemic, likely spread by the movement of 
troops, had killed another 22 million people, including 675,000 in the 
United States. The almost wholesale destruction of an entire generation of 
young men led many to question old assumptions and traditional truths. The 
Versailles Treaty failed to establish a just and sound peace, sowing the 
seeds for future conflict, as many contemporaries noted. The United States 
could not escape the consequences of victory, peace, and demobilization in 
1919-1920. (See The Spanish Flu of 1919 Narrative.) 


The nation struggled with postwar problems, including a recession and 
inflation, worker strikes, race riots, and a Red Scare. However, the ensuing 
decade was remarkably prosperous for the country until the Great 
Depression of 1929. After brief but intense postwar recession, the 1920s 
were a period of fairly widespread affluence, erected on a new foundation 
of technological innovation and consumerism. Americans continued to 
debate the size and purpose of government, and although progressive 
reform slowed, progressive ideals and the regulatory state endured. The 
decade was also an anxious one as Americans came to grips with the 
challenge modern values presented to traditional virtues, and several groups 
tried to participate fully in American society. 


The Treaty of Versailles 


On January 22, 1917, three years into a raging European war the United 
States had not yet entered, President Woodrow Wilson addressed Congress 
and offered to mediate the conflict to produce a “peace without victory.” 
Three months later, he instead asked Congress to declare war on Germany 
in the wake of the latter’s decision to resume unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Wilson thereby placed himself and the country in the untenable 
position of both belligerent and mediator and turned U.S. entry into the war 
into an idealistic crusade to “make the world safe for democracy.” As 
Wilson said in his war speech to Congress: “We shall fight . . . for a 
universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free” 


(Llink]). 


President Woodrow Wilson addressed Congress on April 2, 1917, to 
encourage members to declare war on Germany and consequently 
enter World War 1. 


In January 1918, before U.S. forces had reached the Western front, Wilson 
offered his Fourteen Points address as the basis for a new world order. 
There should be “open covenants openly arrived at,” freedom of the seas, a 
reduction in armaments, lower tariff barriers, autonomous development for 
the people of the defeated empires, and a new “general association of 
nations to preserve the peace.” 


At the end of June 1919, however, when Wilson placed his signature on the 
Treaty of Versailles, his grandiose dreams lay largely in ruins, partly as the 
result of his own obstinacy. Obsessed with the goal of creating an 


“association of nations,” which became the League of Nations included in 
the treaty, the president had sacrificed other core principles. Rather than 
“peace without victory,” he agreed to a “war guilt” clause in the treaty that 
placed the entire burden of the war on Germany. Foregoing a “concert of 
free peoples,” he allowed the victorious allies to take de facto control of 
Germany’s colonial territories under a system of “mandates” that failed to 
disguise the Allies’ own naked imperialism. 


The U.S. Senate and the president fought over ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty, which included the covenant of the League of Nations. From 
Wilson’s perspective, the heart of the covenant (and thus the heart of the 
treaty) resided in Article X, the collective security mechanism, which 
provided that member nations would “respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the political integrity and existing political 
independence of all Members of the League.” In the event of any threat or 
danger of such aggression, the league Council “shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled,” including the use of force. 
Without Article X, Wilson believed, the world would be left with the old 
failed structure of alliances and power politics. However, from the point of 
view of his critics in the Senate, especially Henry Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts, chair of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Article 
X violated the constitutional powers of Congress to declare war. Others 
condemned the provision for requiring the United States to defend the status 
quo throughout the world, including the vast colonial holdings of Britain 
and France. 


Wilson faced an uphill struggle in the Senate, where a two-thirds majority 
was needed to approve the treaty and the Republicans had won control of 
the Senate in the 1918 election ([link]). Twelve to 18 senators, mostly 
Republicans who were called “Irreconcilables,” had announced their 
complete opposition, with or without any reservations. Wilson attempted to 
mobilize public opinion by launching a 21-day, 10,000-mile speaking tour 
throughout the West. Once back in Washington, he suffered a stroke that left 
him partially blind and paralyzed. For the next two months, as the treaty 
went down to defeat in the Senate, the president could barely function. He 
refused to compromise on Article X or to allow his fellow Democrats in the 
Senate to do so. 
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England, France and Italy are getting a start for World Peace and World Trade, by accepting the 
League of Nations while Uncle Sam is held back. 


This political cartoon, published in November 1919, depicts Uncle 
Sam being held back from joining the League of Nations by 
toddlers representing the Senate. 


On November 18 and 19, 1919, a group of 38 senators voted for the treaty 
with some reservations, but 55 senators, including all the Irreconcilables 
and a handful of Democrats, voted against. On a second roll call, voting on 
the treaty without any reservations, the treaty failed again, 53-38. Finally, 
on March 19, 1920, eight Democrats broke with Wilson to support Lodge’s 
reservations, but even with the latter’s support, the treaty failed by seven 
votes to reach the two-thirds threshold. America had rejected the League. 
Wilson, according to one critic, had committed “supreme infanticide” by 
refusing to accept any compromise. 


Postwar American Society 


The nation to which Wilson returned after six months of negotiations 
abroad had itself fallen into class and racial conflict that turned 1919 into 
one of the most violent years in the nation’s twentieth century. In late July, a 
white man tossing rocks at African American teenagers who ventured onto 
a segregated white beach triggered a race riot in Chicago that lasted 13 
days, leaving 38 dead and 537 injured before troops restored a semblance of 
order. Chicago’s riot became only the first of 25 other racial conflagrations 
that claimed 120 victims as whites rampaged through new African 
American neighborhoods and returning black soldiers took up arms to 
defend their homes. African Americans who had moved north with the 
Great Migration discovered that racism was widespread in the cities of that 
region. (See the Postwar Race Riots Narrative.) 


Disillusionment also swept through the white working class, which was 
fearful that with the end of wartime gains in wages and union organizing, it 
faced an uncertain future. A postwar recession and ruinous inflation caused 
many to struggle financially. In September 1919, approximately 350,000 
steelworkers walked off the job in the largest labor protest to date in 


American history, demanding recognition of a union and an end to 12-hour 
days. After a three-month struggle, they had gained neither. The steel strike 
had come on the heels of a general strike in Seattle, Washington, led by 
shipyard workers who were ultimately confronted by bayonet-armed U.S. 
Marines. Policemen in Boston went on strike in September after their 
demands for a union were turned down. Wilson labeled their action “a 
crime against civilization,” and Massachusetts governor Calvin Coolidge 
backed the city’s decision to fire all the strikers and hire a new force. By 
one estimate, 4 million American workers launched more than 3,000 strikes 
in 1919. As a result of the public’s reaction against its postwar strikes, 
organized labor suffered losses in membership over the next decade ({link]). 


A strike leader rallying a group of steel workers in Gary, Indiana, in 
1919, 


Adding to the chaos of these unsettling events, terrorists mailed 34 bombs 
to prominent citizens, including John D. Rockefeller and J. P. Morgan. On 
June 2, eight other bombs exploded 90 minutes apart in some of the nation’s 
biggest cities, including New York, Boston, Washington, DC, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland. One blew out windows at the home of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
the U.S. attorney general. Assuming command of the government in 
President Wilson’s absence, Palmer launched a full-blown antiradical Red 
Scare, targeting aliens and detaining 3,000 by January 1920. Many were 
never charged with an offense and were deported without due process as the 
government flouted the rule of law. (See The Red Scare and Civil Liberties 
Narrative and Mitchell Palmer, “The Case against the Reds,” 1920 Primary 
Source.) 


Sociocultural Conflict and Debate over Modernization 


In addition to exacerbating racial and class tensions and restricting civil 
liberties, the war and its immediate aftermath also led to several movements 
inspired by great anxiety over modernization. Industrialization, 
immigration, and urbanization had wrought significant changes in the 
American economy, society, and culture. Deep divides resulted as some 
people embraced or adapted to modernism and others revolted against it. 
The 1920 federal census indicated that, for the first time, more Americans 
lived in metropolitan areas than in small towns and villages, but the cultural 
debates were less about city versus country and more about the debate over 
modernization. 


The war had provided significant momentum for the fulfillment of the 
crusade against alcohol, the roots of which went back to the antebellum era. 
During the Progressive Era, reformers associated banning alcohol with 
reforming immigrants, curbing urban crime, regulating the “liquor trust” 
and saloons, and controlling the personal behavior of soldiers during the 
war to achieve social order and efficiency. By 1917, laws banning hard 
liquor for 65 percent of the population had already been passed in 18 states, 
and federal law made it a crime to ship such beverages across state lines 


where local regulations prohibited it. The war gave the Prohibition 
movement, led by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the Anti- 
Saloon League, a huge lift when the government promoted food 
conservation. The argument was that grain should not be used for 
intoxicants when it was necessary to feed American and allied soldiers. 
Many Americans also did not want to put money into the pockets of the 
great brewers, most of whom were of German descent. 


In 1918, Congress passed the Eighteenth Amendment, which banned the 
production, sale, and distribution of alcoholic beverages (but not their 
consumption) throughout the United States. Early in 1919, the required 36 
states ratified the amendment and, over Wilson’s veto, Congress passed the 
Volstead Act, entrusting federal enforcement of Prohibition to the treasury 
department. Wilson opposed the act because he supported personal liberty 
and the “personal habits and customs of large numbers of our people.” On 
the other hand, former presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan 
declared the saloon “as dead as slavery . . . the virtue of the country asserts 
itself.” 


For the next 13 years, the United States remained constitutionally and 
legally a dry republic, but making it a sober one proved impossible. Given 
porous borders and long coastlines, the smuggling of illegal intoxicants into 
the United States became big business for a decade. The Prohibition battle 
often pitted old-stock, small-town Protestants who were in favor of it 
against European and Catholic immigrants who consumed alcohol and 
opposed Prohibition. In big cities, enforcement of the Volstead Act broke 
down entirely ((link]). Prohibition raised questions about the government 
regulation of personal behavior and individual liberty. (See the Was 
Prohibition a Success or a Failure? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Although the Eighteenth Amendment made alcohol production illegal, 
it did not keep some alcohol from being made in secret. Pictured is a 
man dismantling a still, a distilling machine used to create alcohol. 


Similar ethnocultural divisions defined the struggle over immigration 
restriction, which many proponents felt was necessary to protect the 
nation’s cultural and ethnic purity from immigrants. World War I had stirred 
toxic nativism against “hyphenated Americans,” especially German 
Americans, which spilled over into the government’s Palmer Raids, 
targeting aliens suspected of radical politics. Army intelligence tests, 
administered during the war, also gave credibility to false claims that 
native-born army recruits surpassed more recent immigrants in their mental 
capacities. Wilson had vetoed an attempt to impose a literacy test for all 
new immigrants during the war, but Congress overrode him. After the war, 
immigration restriction gained momentum ane broad support. (See the 
Ellison DuRant Smith, “Shut the Door,” 1924 Primary Source). 


The new immigration laws, adopted by Congress in 1921 and 1924, 
severely curtailed the opportunity for immigrants to move to the United 
States, which generally had had been open to immigrants since the 
American founding. The 1924 law capped transatlantic immigration at 
150,000 people per year, apportioned by the national origins recorded in the 
census of 1890 and giving a higher quota to Northern Europeans than to 
those from Southern or Eastern Europe. Immigration from Japan and other 
Asian countries was banned entirely. The exceptions were people from 
Mexico, the Caribbean, and Latin America, because of the agriculture 
industry’s demand for cheap farm labor. These laws remained the basic 
framework of American immigration policy until 1965 and were a potent 
symbol of the country’s retreat from Wilson internationalism in the 1920s. 


Another source of cultural conflict was the intellectual upheaval introduced 
by Darwinian evolutionary science and the debate about whether evolution 
would be taught in public schools. Dayton, Tennessee, became the flash 
point for these cultural wars in 1925, when the state prosecuted high school 
teacher John Scopes for violating a new state law that made it a crime to 
teach any ideas that contradicted the Book of Genesis or suggested human 
beings had evolved from lower life forms. Celebrated defense lawyer 
Clarence Darrow joined Scopes’s legal team, while William Jennings 
Bryan, Christian fundamentalist and prohibition spokesperson, aided the 
prosecution. Hundreds of newspapers, magazines, and radio networks sent 
their reporters to Dayton to witness the titanic battle between Darrow, the 
Chicago atheist, and Bryan, the defender of evangelical Christianity 
({link]). 


John Scopes 


(right) is pictured 
in 1925 with 
George 
Rappleyea, an 
engineer who 
convinced 
Scopes to be the 
defendant in the 
“monkey trial” to 
challenge the 
Butler Act, which 
banned the 
teaching of 
evolution in 
public schools. 
(credit: 
Smithsonian 
Institution 
Archives. Image 
# STA2008-1119) 


The Scopes trial became a circus when the judge excluded scientific 
testimony about evolution or Darwinism, and Darrow instead put Bryan on 
the stand as an expert on the Bible. Bryan insisted that Eve had come from 
Adam’s rib and that Joshua had stopped the sun. Most commentators 
ridiculed Bryan (who died in his sleep several days after the trial), but 
Scopes was convicted and fined $100, a penalty that was never collected 
because the Tennessee supreme court tossed out his conviction on a 
technicality. The episode revealed a split in American Christianity between 
many mainline Protestant denominations that accepted the new scientific 
ideas and the fundamentalists who rejected them. With the aid of anti- 
evolution fundamentalist forces, more states adopted laws similar to 
Tennessee’s and major publishing companies watered down or excluded 
Darwinian theory from their science textbooks. The episode dramatized the 
cultural tensions in the 1920s’ debate about the desirability of a 


modernizing, industrializing, and urbanizing society. (See The Scopes Trial 
Narrative. ) 


Many Protestants sought to preserve traditional Victorian virtues and 
American culture. From 1915 to 1925, four million Americans, mostly 
white Protestants, joined the new Ku Klux Klan, the “Invisible Empire,” 
dedicated to preserving white supremacy, traditional values, and a 
Protestant America against the perceived threat from African Americans, 
Mexicans, Jews, Catholics, and immigrants. Members feared the effects on 
American society of the crime, vice, and drinking they associated with 
immigrants in urban areas. With their hooded white robes and nighttime 
rituals, Klansmen and their female auxiliaries spread more than verbal 
bigotry and burned more than a few crosses; they often subjected their 
victims to beatings, whippings, and lynchings. 


Unlike the post-Civil War Klan, the refurbished organization flourished far 
outside the Old South, recruiting members especially in the booming cities 
of the upper Midwest, the Plains, and the Northwest: Indianapolis, Denver, 
Dallas, and Portland. By 1925, the Klan, headquartered in Atlanta, was 
raking in $40,000 a month in dues and initiation fees, but it could not 
survive the rape and murder conviction of its Indiana Grand Dragon David 
Stephenson or the financial scandals that put other local Klan leaders 
behind bars by the end of the decade ([link]). The organization shed many 
members and lost its national reach until its resurgence in the civil rights 
era. (See The Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s Narrative and The KKK during 
Reconstruction vs. the KKK in the 1920s Lesson Plan.) 


Ku Klux Klan members, known for their white robes and head 
coverings, are pictured here c. 1925 initiating new members near the 
Capitol in Washington, DC. 


The case of Sacco and Vanzetti revealed additional fault lines in the 
sociocultural divide over modernization in the 1920s. On April 15, 1920, 
two men stole a payroll of more than $15,000 in Massachusetts and in the 
process killed two people. Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
immigrants with radical affiliations, were arrested and tried the following 
year. The presiding judge made biased comments against the defendants’ 
political views, and the jury found them guilty. After years of fruitless 
appeals, Sacco and Vanzetti were executed in 1927. They were idolized by 
many intellectuals for being victims of an injustice suffered by poor 
immigrants, but the evidence of their guilt was still being debated more than 
a century later. 


African Americans 


In a postwar America dominated by strident nationalism, racial chauvinism, 
and fear of foreigners, African Americans were the most oppressed 
minority group and responded in a variety of ways. The Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA) arose, headed by Jamaican immigrant 
Marcus Garvey, who advocated black pride and racial purity and railed 
against the integrationist ideology of other black organizations like the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and its leader W. E. B. De Bois. (See the Marcus Garvey, “Declaration of 
the Rights of the Negro Peoples of the World,” 1920 Primary Source.) 


By the early 1920s, Garvey’s UNIA operated a small life insurance 
business, grocery stores, a newspaper called Negro World, and a steamship 
line, the Black Star, intended to promote trade among Africans and their 
descendants throughout the world. It was also part of a black nationalist 
“Back to Africa” movement hoping to relocate African Americans away 
from a racist America. Sporting military uniforms and a red, black, and 
green flag, Garvey’s followers marched in urban areas from New York to 
Los Angeles, swelling the group’s membership to more than two million 
members in 800 local chapters on four continents. Echoing Booker T. 
Washington and black nationalists, Garvey preached economic self-reliance 
and racial autonomy, earning the enmity of the NAACP and the attention of 
the Department of Justice. The head of the Justice Department’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), J. Edgar Hoover, launched an inquiry into 
the UNIA’s financial activities. Sloppy bookkeeping made Garvey an easy 
target. Convicted of mail fraud in 1923, he served a five-year federal prison 
sentence and then was deported as an undesirable alien. The UNIA soon 
collapsed without him. 


The artists, poets, and writers of the Harlem Renaissance brilliantly 
expressed the hopes and fears of African Americans as they demanded their 
rightful place in American society. The Renaissance was rooted in the Great 
Migration of African Americans to northern cities such as New York (home 
to the neighborhood of Harlem) during and after World War I. With its 
mixture of appeals to African Americans’ pride and their long history of 
cultural achievements and struggles, the Harlem Renaissance was a great 


flourishing of black culture. Poets such as Langston Hughes evoked ancient 
glories and staked a claim for equality. Novelist Zora Neale Hurston wrote 
her masterpiece, Their Eyes Were Watching God, exploring the relationships 
of African American men and women in the postslavery South. Jazz and 
blues music spread from the South and were popular in clubs with patrons 
of different races. Black pride and cultural achievement helped lay the 
foundation for the post-World War II civil rights movement. (See the 
Langston Hughes, “I, Too” and “The Weary Blues,” 1920 and 1925 Primary 
Source and The Blues and the Great Migration Lesson.) 


The Lost Generation 


Many American writers were part of the Lost Generation of artists and 
filled with despair in the wake of World War I and its devastating impact on 
civilization. Writer Gertrude Stein coined the phrase “the lost generation” to 
describe the intellectuals among whom malaise and disaffection had set in. 


Fellow writers such as F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, and William 
Faulkner questioned traditional mores in the aftermath of the war’s 
destruction. Life became an existential search for meaning, though answers 
were rarely discovered. Fitzgerald questioned the value of wealth and high 
society, presenting them as symbols of empty decadence in novels like The 
Great Gatsby. Sinclair Lewis attacked middle-class conformity and 
consumerism in his novel Babbitt. Poets e.e. cummings, T.S. Eliot, and Ezra 
Pound explored many of the same themes in their works. (See the Ernest 
Hemingway _and the Lost Generation Lesson.) 


Postwar Politics 


In November 1920, fed up with high wartime taxation, disillusioned with 
Wilson’s peacemaking efforts, and shaken by racial violence and 
widespread strikes, American voters deserted the Democratic Party and 
returned Republicans to the White House and Congress. Warren Harding 
won by the largest popular vote to date, with a margin of seven million 
votes and a decisive electoral college tally of 404 to 127 over Democrat 
James Cox. The GOP continued this dominance of the presidency, 
Congress, and the federal courts until 1930, presiding over the greatest 


economic boom in the nation’s history. The policies of the 1920s were not a 
sharp break with Progressivism or the end of reform. Rather, they were 
rooted in the progressive ideal of business-government cooperation for 
order and the efficiency of the Progressive Era and World War I, which 
continued into the 1920s and laid the foundation for the New Deal. 


The presidency of Warren Harding promised a return to normalcy, which 
was a reconversion from war rather than a return to a nostalgic past. The 
wartime repression of civil liberties and the Red Scare slackened, wartime 
wage and price controls were ended, and the economy recovered from the 
postwar recession. Harding’s administration was marred by scandals, 
however, especially the Teapot Dome scandal in which Secretary of the 
Interior Albert Fall was tried and convicted for taking bribes to give 
valuable leases to two oil companies for lands with federal oil reserves for 
the U.S. Navy. A notable achievement of Harding’s era was the Washington 
Conference of 1921-1922, which limited naval buildups by the great 
powers to try to avert an arms race that might lead to another world war. 
The Budget Act of 1921 required the president to submit an annual budget 
for executive departments to Congress. By 1923, to help fuel prosperity, 
Congress had cut many of the wartime taxes. 


After Harding’s unexpected death in 1923, his vice president, Calvin 
Coolidge, became president. In 1924, Coolidge was elected president in his 
own right, defeating Democrat John Davis and third-party Progressive 
candidate Robert LaFollette. Coolidge had a strong limited-government 
philosophy and worked with Congress to cut spending, including military 
spending. Although Congress cut taxes in 1924, 1926, and 1928, the federal 
government still ran significant annual surpluses during the Coolidge 
administration, with a high of $677 million in 1925. The president refused 
to sign a bill to build a federal power plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
because he did not think it was constitutional, but federal ownership of 
public utilities later became an important New Deal measure, showing 
different approaches to government regulation. (See the “Silent Cal” 
Coolidge Narrative.) 


Herbert Hoover, who succeeded Coolidge as president, had been secretary 
of Commerce from 1921 to 1928. An engineer who also headed the wartime 


Food Administration, Hoover embodied the progressive vision of 
government by fostering close government-business cooperation to create a 
more ordered capitalist economy. Hoover promoted trade associations that 
could cooperate on prices, to avert ruinous competition as the federal 
government eased up on antitrust regulations and allowed business to keep 
prices high. This idea was based on the relationship between business and 
government that had held during World War I. It also became the core of 
recovery from the Depression under the Franklin Roosevelt administration 
during the 1930s. 


The public reaction against American intervention in the war and the 
Versailles Treaty continued to shape American foreign policy during the 
1920s. Republican administrations sought to end the financial and human 
cost of interventionism, especially in Latin American affairs, and withdrew 
troops from several nations, including the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 
They also sought to win the goodwill of their western hemisphere neighbors 
and protect the investment opportunities and overseas property of American 
businesses. (See the U.S. Foreign Policy between the Wars Narrative.) 


Republican presidents achieved notable foreign policy successes in Europe. 
Bankers Charles Dawes and Owen Young helped negotiate deals to 
restructure war reparations payments and underwrite loans, which aided the 
repayment of Allied loans to the United States that Coolidge had insisted 
on. In 1929, the United States signed the international Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
which outlawed war as an instrument of foreign affairs. 


The Consumer Economy 


Despite the social and cultural turmoil of the years after 1920 and clashes 
over race, class, religion, and many public issues, the American people 
enjoyed almost a decade of unsurpassed prosperity, the beginning of a new 
consumer-oriented economy. Although not all participated equally, such as 
farmers and workers in aging industries such as coal, many luxuriated in the 
wealth of the richest society on earth. 


These great boom years rested on the productivity and the ingenuity of 
capitalism and on the deliberate fiscal and monetary policies to balance the 


federal budget and cut taxes, led by Republican Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover, helped by a compliant Congress and a tenacious 
Treasury secretary, Andrew W. Mellon. Americans mastered productivity in 
these years by applying science and technology to the industrial and the 
agricultural sectors. Electric power and mechanization were transformative 
forces in factories, farms, and homes. Americans did not work longer; they 
worked smarter and more efficiently on the assembly lines and on 
mechanized farms. Over the course of the decade, gross domestic product 
(GDP) rose 40 percent, per capita income reached the then-astronomical 
figure of $681 a year, and real wages were up 11 percent over 1914, while 
the average number of hours worked dropped. By 1928, Americans 
produced more of everything—including wheat, corn, hogs, automobiles, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and radios—than ever before. In that 
year, 24 million cars and trucks rolled over American roads, 78 percent of 
all those in the world. Presidential candidate Herbert Hoover had every 
reason to say in 1928: “Americans today are nearer to the abolition of 
poverty than at any time in their history” ({link]). 


Advertisements, like this for a 1920 Studebaker automobile, 
proliferated in the postwar years to show consumers countless 
products on which they could spend their new-found wealth. 


In addition to electric motors, gasoline tractors, advances in plant genetics, 
and innovations at Bell Labs, DuPont, Kodak, and General Electric, the 
economic policies of the Republican administrations from Harding to 
Coolidge fostered the consumer economy. Strategies included cutting 
income taxes and capital gains taxes for investors and maintaining low 
interest rates that encouraged credit expansion for individuals buying on 
installment plans and speculating in the stock market. Moreover, workers 
had more disposable income to spend on cars, amusement parks, household 
technologies, radios, department store clothing, and entertainment (See the 


“Ain’t Misbehavin’,” Jazz and the Radio, 1929 Primary Source.) 


The growth of the consumer economy was symbolized by the rise of exotic 
department stores and reliable chain stores to replace individually owned 
dry-goods general stores. Advertising in urban newspapers urged shoppers 
to fulfill their every desire. Mail-order catalogs such as Montgomery Ward 
and Sears, Roebuck and Company allowed rural American families to 
participate in the consumer culture as well. A modern ethic of personality, 
self-fulfillment, and spending began to replace the Victorian virtues of 
character, thrift, and sacrifice. 


The consumer culture idolized the individual accomplishments of heroes 
and made them celebrities. Perhaps no one embodied the new heroism as 
much as the pilot Charles Lindbergh, who, in 1927, became the first person 
to fly solo across the Atlantic, captivating millions on both sides of the 
ocean. The Lindbergh image combined traditional virtues of American 
individualism and simple humility with technological progress and 
innovation. (See the Charles Lindbergh and Flight Narrative.) 


Sports figures were similarly adored by millions of fans for their 
achievements, who experienced them in person or heard them broadcast 
over the radio. Baseball professional Babe Ruth thrilled audiences with 
homeruns at the Polo Grounds in upper Manhattan and at the new Yankee 
stadium in the Bronx. Ruth endorsed numerous products and led a 
glamorous life in the public view. College and professional football drew 
massive audiences as well, who came to see “Red” Grange or the Olympic 


hero Jim Thorpe. Boxing was one of the biggest draws, with Jack Dempsey 
and Gene Tunney pulling in $2 million at the gate for their famed fight in 
Philadelphia in 1926. Dempsey was painted as a working-class hero and a 
brawler, whereas Tunney was a middle-class devotee of Shakespeare who 
took the heavyweight crown and then successfully defended it against his 
rival. 


The Great Crash and the Great Depression 


From 1927 to 1929, banks and corporations loaded $7.6 billion into the 
stock market to encourage the buying of shares on credit and to foster the 
belief that continued increases in common stock values had become 
inevitable. Shares of Radio Corporation of America (RCA), for example, 
soared from $85 to $420 without the company paying investors a single 
dividend. Wright Aircraft stock increased $220 per share in 19 months, and 
shares of the Piggly Wiggly grocery chain jumped $52 in one day of 
trading. The reckoning came at the end of October 1929, when company 
earnings faltered and panic about their stock values set in. Investors sold off 
six million shares on October 21, another 12.9 million on October 24, 
“Black Thursday,” and yet another 16.6 million on October 29, “Black 
Tuesday.” Even blue chip stocks like AT&T, General Electric, and 
Standard Oil lost half their value. Crafty investors were wiped out in the 
Great Crash. The banking system, the heart of the nation’s credit network, 
stopped functioning. America entered the longest economic decline so far in 
its history ([link]). (See The Crash of 1929 Narrative.) 


After the Wall Street Crash of October 1929, anxious 
crowds gathered outside the New York Stock Exchange as 
the nation’s economy imploded. 


The causes of the Great Depression are still debated by historians. The 
stock market crash led to many difficulties for banks and financial 
institutions that had allowed investors to buy stocks on margin (i.e., with 
borrowed money). When the market crashed, those investors could not meet 
their financial obligations and nor could banks, which cut off additional 
credit. Employers began to lay off workers and cut production. Older 
industries such as steel and coal went into decline, and the new consumer- 
driven industries in airlines, automobiles, and chemicals suffered drops as 
well and were not mature enough to prop up the economy. Gross national 
product fell from $87.8 billion to $75.7 billion within a year. The ranks of 
the unemployed increased from 1.5 million Americans to 4.3 million and 
soon included almost 25 percent of the American workforce. Among those 
who had jobs, salaries and hours were often greatly reduced, cutting income 
to families. Farmers had not enjoyed the prosperity of the 1920s and saw 
prices for their agricultural goods collapse. For example, wheat fell from 
one dollar a bushel to less than 40 cents. Farmers stopped planting when the 
cost exceeded the price; then they and many other workers could not pay 
their mortgages and lost their homes. Millions joined soup lines and waited 
for help from churches, charitable institutions, and local governments until 
these were completely overwhelmed by the need. 


President Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression 


Herbert Hoover won the presidency in 1928 when he defeated Democrat Al 
Smith, who represented the solid South and the ethnic enclaves of the 
Northeast. He thus had the misfortunate of occupying the White House 
during the 1929 stock market crash and the resulting economic collapse. 
Hoover was severely criticized for appearing to do nothing to alleviate the 
suffering of the American people caused by the economic crisis. People 
called the camps of cardboard hovels in which the homeless lived 
“Hoovervilles,” empty pockets were “Hoover flags,” and newspapers 
stuffed in clothing to keep warm were “Hoover blankets.” 


More so than earlier presidents faced with a financial panic, a liquidity 
crisis, and mounting unemployment, Hoover worked with Congress to pass 


some measures that reflected his reliance on the voluntary cooperation of 
bankers, industrialists, farmers, charitable organizations, and local 
governments to effectively act together to overcome the spreading misery. 
The Agricultural Marketing Act was intended to prop up the income of 
farmers, but without production controls, prices continued to collapse 
across the nation’s farms. The National Credit Corporation sought to rescue 
banks on the brink of insolvency, but the bankers who managed the 
institution became reluctant to make loans to those who needed aid the 
most. Cities, counties, and states ran out of tax dollars to aid the 
unemployed and destitute. Finally, Hoover began to directly use the power 
of the federal government by instituting the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC) to make up to $2 billion of financing available to state- 
run public works projects. The RFC became a key recovery measure of 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, but it came too late and with too 
little spending to save Hoover’s presidency. The Roosevelt presidency 
would see the rapid expansion of the scale and scope of government 
intervention in the American economy and society with the creation of the 
New Deal welfare state. (See Should Herbert Hoover Be Considered an 
Activist President? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Hoover’s other policies were economically disastrous and worsened the 
Depression. The Smoot-Hawley tariff, the largest tariff increase ever passed 
by Congress, was meant to protect American jobs. However, it strangled 
world trade, which hurt businesses and raised the price of imports, because 
of retaliatory tariffs when people were struggling. Hoover also endorsed a 
substantial income tax increase to cut the rising budget deficit, but then 
workers had less money to support their families and lost purchasing power 
needed to buy essentials. And when the “Bonus March” World War I 
veterans arrived to petition Congress for early payment of their promised 
bonuses, he allowed them to be driven out of Washington with tanks, tear 
gas, and bayonet-wielding infantry. The era had begun with those veterans 
marching proudly down urban streets in 1919. It ended in 1932 when armed 
soldiers commanded by World War I officers set fire to their makeshift 
encampment in the nation’s capital. (See The Bonus Army Decision Point.) 


In the election of 1932, Democrat Franklin Roosevelt won a landslide 
victory over Hoover with 472 electoral votes to 59. Roosevelt had a record 


of instituting progressive programs as governor of New York during the 
Depression. In his Commonwealth Club address, he signaled his intention 
to further expand the scope and scale of the federal government’s 
intervention in the economy and society. “The day of enlightened 
administration has come. . . The task of statesmanship has always been the 
redefinition of these rights in terms of a changing and growing social order. 
New conditions impose new requirements upon government.” Roosevelt 
faced a daunting crisis, and it remained to be seen whether his New Deal 
would achieve its promised results. 
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The years following World War I brought prosperity for many but also 
exposed struggles with immigration, race relations, and culture wars. 
The 1929 stock market crash signaled the beginning of the greatest 
financial crisis the country had seen. 
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Amendment), 1923 Primary Source 
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Problem: 


Explain the contest between President Wilson and the U.S. Senate over 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Explain the motivation for immigration restrictions during the 1920s. 
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Describe the reasons for the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s. 
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The Red Scare and Civil Liberties 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of international and internal migration 
patterns over time 


Written by: David E. Hamilton, University of Kentucky 


The fighting in World War I ended on November 11, 1918, but the ceasefire 
halted only one of wars America was engaged in during the years 1917— 
1920. Another war, the internal battle against revolutionaries and 
radicalism, soon intensified into a national fury that became the twentieth 
century’s first “Red Scare.” In the name of protecting the nation from 
revolution, vigilante mobs fought deadly battles with labor radicals, and 
state legislatures passed laws criminalizing radical beliefs and actions, 
banning the display of red communist flags and banners, and demanding 
that teachers sign loyalty oaths declaring they would not teach un-American 
doctrines. The state of New York went further still when, in 1920, its 
legislature refused to seat five Socialist members on the grounds that they 
had been “elected on a platform that is absolutely inimical to the best 
interests of the State of New York and of the United States.” By far the 
most extreme measures were the massive dragnet campaigns of the Wilson 
administration’s Justice and Labor Departments, aimed at locating and then 
deporting anarchists and communists who were not citizens and who 
made up perhaps 90 percent of the war era’s radical parties and 
organizations. 


The Justice Department raids, which were known as the “Palmer Raids” 
because they had been ordered by Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer 
({link]), initially were praised as necessary acts, but they also incited a 

counterreaction that was one reason for the Red Scare’s demise by mid- 
1920. Antiradicalism hardly disappeared, but the panicked fears that the 


nation was in peril subsided. Difficult questions persisted, however. The 
individual rights of citizens and noncitizens to discuss, hold, and express 
unpopular beliefs under the First Amendment was a cornerstone of 
American constitutionalism. But the war had raised the question of the 
scope of the federal government and Justice Department’s legitimate 
powers and necessary responsibilities to protect both national security and 
the rights of individuals. 


A photograph of 
Attorney General 
Palmer taken in 
1919. 


The postwar fears of subversion and radicalism were rooted in part in 
wartime demands for loyalty and national unity by the administration of 
President Woodrow Wilson. During the war, Wilson stated he would not 
tolerate anyone who would “inject the poison of disloyalty into our most 
critical affairs.” The administration saw the war as a progressive crusade to 
“make the world safe for democracy” and to promote a rational social order, 
harmony, patriotism, and Americanization at home. Federal executive 
agencies curbed and controlled individuals’ rights in the public interest. The 
Committee on Public Information managed propaganda, the Eighteenth 
Amendment prohibited alcohol, Congress passed immigration restrictions 


based on literacy tests, and a wave of repressive legislation limited free 
speech and other civil liberties. 


Encouraged by Wilson, Congress had quickly passed the Espionage Act (in 
June 1917), which expanded the government’s power to control suspected 
espionage and sabotage. The federal government used this authority to 
convict 1,000 Socialists, anarchists, and pacifists who opposed the war 
under the 1918 amendments to the act, commonly called the Sedition Act. 
The day before, Wilson had delivered a warning in his Flag Day address: 
“Woe be to the man or group of men who seeks to stand in our way in this 
day of high resolution when every principle we hold dearest is to be 
vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the nation.” The president 
issued a secret executive order authorizing the firing of federal employees 
seen as disloyal. Postmaster Albert Burleson stringently censored the mails. 


Congress also expanded the administration’s power to regulate speech. The 
Sedition Act of 1918 criminalized written or spoken opposition to military 
recruitment and the war bond drives. The war’s most strident opponents 
were members of the International Workers of the World (IWW), a 
communist labor organization that saw itself as locked in a violent struggle 
with oppressive capitalists and the avowedly anticapitalist Socialist Party 
(of America). To the Wilson Administration and much of the public, these 
groups’ opposition to the war was a dangerous form of disloyalty, and many 
of their members drew lengthy prison terms for encouraging workers to 
strike or to resist enlistment or conscription. Eugene V. Debs ((link]), the 
head of the Socialist Party, was sentenced to 10 years in federal prison after 
he declared in a speech that workers were being sent to death to fight a 
capitalists’ war. 


Eugene Debs is 
pictured here in 


1921 after being 
released from his 
prison sentence. 


The Immigration Act allowed the government to deport any alien member 
of an anarchist organization. The record of wartime repression was not 
surprising given Attorney General Thomas Gregory’s statement, “May God 
have mercy on [dissenters] for they need expect none . . . from an avenging 
government.” 


With the war’s end, fears of radicalism only intensified, especially after the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia of 1917, which threatened to spread to 
other parts of Europe. Events in the postwar United States increased social 
strife and made many Americans suspicious of radicals. The rapid 
demobilization of four million troops, a burst of price inflation, general 
strikes and police strikes, bombings, and race riots produced a fractious and 
fearful public climate. President Wilson’s disengagement from domestic 
issues made matters worse. In 1919, Wilson was first in Paris negotiating 
the terms of the peace, then was preoccupied by the debate over the League 
of Nations, and then was incapacitated by a stroke from which he never 
fully recovered. Ambitious members of his own administration seized on 
popular fears for their own advantage and continued the wartime repression 
of civil liberties. 


Some of the dangers that stoked these fears were real and, indeed, ominous, 
and others were largely illusory. Russia’s Bolshevik Revolution inspired 
leftist radicals throughout Europe to form communist parties and, in the 
case of Germany and Hungary, to attempt ill-fated revolutions in 1919. In 
the United States, the Socialist Party split apart, with its radical members 
leaving to form the Communist Labor Party and the Communist Party of 
the USA. Although small (their combined membership was perhaps 50,000 
or 60,000 members, most of whom were immigrant aliens), the two parties 
launched aggressive campaigns to win workers to radical causes. 


In the United States, Europe’s turmoil and the specter of American 
communists committed to Bolshevist ideals aroused new fears of radical 
subversion. These fears were confirmed and inflamed by a series of shocks 
and crises for which the United States was almost entirely unprepared. 


Among these were bombings and attempted bombings by followers of the 
Italian anarchist Luigi Galleani. In late April 1919, the Galleanisti mailed at 
least 36 bombs of dynamite and acid to prominent public figures such as 
members of Congress, governors, mayors, and business people. These were 
intended to arrive on May 1, which for many worker organizations and 
radicals was May Day or International Workers’ Day. Most of the bombs 
were intercepted in post offices, but one sent to a Georgia senator badly 
maimed a housekeeper. More ominous were the eight bombings of June 2, 
in which explosives detonated almost simultaneously at the homes of public 
figures in eight cities. The intended victims escaped injury, but one bomb 
killed a night watchman and another ripped apart the front of the home of 
Attorney General Palmer ((link]). 


This photograph was taken in front of Attorney General Palmer’s 
home after the June 1919 bombing. Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt, a 
young couple who lived across the street from Palmer, were shaken by 

the blast. 


Though they were too few to incite a revolution, the Galleanisti were 
dangerous terrorists, and the bombings they carried out lent plausibility to 
the possibility of a full-scale radical war. Massive labor unrest and a surge 
in extreme racial violence added to the public’s sense of imminent danger. 
There were perhaps 3,000 labor strikes in 1919, and four were particularly 
frightening. The first occurred in Seattle, where a strike by members of the 
shipbuilding trades escalated into a general strike by 65,000 workers. A few 
months later, most of Boston’s police force went on strike, which left the 
city vulnerable to crime sprees. Then 350,000 steelworkers went on strike, 
followed by 400,000 coal miners across the country. Meanwhile, there were 
perhaps 30 reported racial incidents, including riots in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Washington, DC. In Chicago, a riot raged for five days and 
left more than 38 people dead; in Elaine, Arkansas, a massacre of striking 
farm workers claimed the lives of 100 to 200 African Americans. 


Members of the Wilson administration saw the strikes, riots, and bombings 
as the work of a Bolshevik-inspired campaign of radical subversion and 
warned of a looming revolution unless the nation acted to repress the “red” 
threat. The Justice Department and A. Mitchell Palmer, who was 
understandably shaken by the June bombing and who also harbored 
presidential ambitions, seized the offensive late in 1919. A new intelligence 
division in the Bureau of Investigation was created (renamed the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in 1935) and headed by the 24-year-old J. Edgar 
Hoover. Hoover amassed files on suspected radicals, and in November, he 
and other officials launched the first of the Palmer Raids. With the help of 
local police, they arrested several hundred immigrants (mostly Russians), of 
whom 249 were subsequently deported by the Bureau of Immigration under 
the provisions of the Immigration Act of 1918. Then on January 2 and 
January 6, 1920, agents and police in 33 cities swarmed offices, 
headquarters, pool halls, homes, and just about any place where “reds” 
might be gathered. Perhaps 10,000 people were detained and 4,000 arrested 
without due process of law. Eventually, 3,000 were deported, including the 
anarchist and activist Emma Goldman, who was sent to Russia ({link]). 


These men were arrested on January 2, 1920, in New York City as part 
of the Palmer Raids. They are waiting at Ellis Island to be deported. 


The Palmer raids weakened the new communist parties, but they also 
ignited powerful opposition. The roundups had violated the Constitution in 
several ways, and it was soon clear that many of those detained had no 
connection to radical causes. Some suspects were imprisoned without a 
warrant, many were denied access to counsel when first interrogated, and 
others were held for lengthy periods because bail had been set at exorbitant 
levels. The evidence for deportation, moreover, was often flimsy. In many 
cases, the charges were based not on people’s actions or any intent to 
undermine the government, but on their associations. 


Outside the Wilson Administration, some lawyers and law school 
professors, judges and elected officials, and church leaders denounced the 
raids as arbitrary and lawless actions of unchecked government bureaus. 
The country, they said, was in far less danger than was the Constitution. 


Within the administration, Louis Post, the acting secretary of Labor, began a 
review of more than 1,000 deportation orders, rescinded nearly three- 
fourths of them, and imposed stricter procedural safeguards on any future 
orders. Fears of subversion and revolution also waned as the public mood 
drifted into the “normalcy” of the 1920s. Republican president Warren 
Harding commuted the sentence of Eugene Debs, and he left prison in 

1921. Thereafter, both Harding and President Calvin Coolidge commuted 
the sentences of the remaining prisoners convicted under the Espionage and 
Sedition Acts. The return to normalcy happened in part because of a decline 
in labor and racial unrest at home and in radical upheavals in Europe. But 
there was also a growing sense that those who had help foment the Red 
Scare had exaggerated the actual dangers. Palmer and Hoover warned that 
May Day of 1920 might bring radical violence, but when the day passed 
without incident, it served to discredit what now seemed to be an antiradical 
extremism. 


The danger of anarchist terrorism, however, remained real. On September 
16, 1920, the Galleanisti struck again with a massive bomb on Wall Street 
that killed 38 people and wounded nearly 150. But despite its deadly toll, 
the bombing did not spark a Red Scare revival. What developed instead was 
an uneasy search for some means of balancing the need for security with the 
protections of civil liberties in a constitutional democracy. The individual 
rights of citizens and noncitizens to discuss, hold, and express unpopular 
beliefs under the First Amendment was a cornerstone of American 
constitutionalism. But the war had raised the question of the scope of the 
federal government and Justice Department’s legitimate powers and 
necessary responsibilities to protect both national security and the rights of 
individuals. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the United States became consumed by fear of leftist 
radicals in 1919-1920. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the government respond to fears of radicalism during the Red 
Scare? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


In what ways was freedom of expression under attack during and after 
World War I? 


AP Practice Questions 
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Primary Sources 


Newspaper articles related to the Palmer Raids: 
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Postwar Race Riots 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of developments in popular culture in 
the United States over time 


Written by: Glenda Gilmore, Yale University 


Like many southern African Americans, John W. Williams did not go far 
when he moved the first time, from South Carolina to Georgia. But after the 
birth of his son Eugene in 1902, Williams followed other black southerners 
north and moved to Chicago with his family. 


In 1914, World War I drastically cut immigration to the United States, and 
U.S. industries geared up to produce machinery and supplies for the war. 
Between 1910 and 1920, Chicago’s black population more than doubled, 
from 44,103 to 109,594 people ({link]). Some 50,000 of those migrants 
arrived between 1916 and 1920, looking for opportunity, limited as it was. 
Black workers found jobs, usually grueling work at the bottom of the 
industrial hierarchy or domestic work in homes, but they constantly 
struggled to find housing. 


A NEGRO FAMILY JUST ARRIVED IN CHICAGO FROM THE RURAL SOUTH 


This African American family moved from the South to Chicago in 
1922 to find more opportunities. 


Before the wartime industrial mobilization, African Americans had lived in 
one five-mile-long, predominantly black neighborhood in south Chicago 
known as the “Black Belt” or “Bronzeville.” Wartime arrivals had to seek 
housing in nearby neighborhoods, despite violent white resistance. By 
1919, whites had bombed the homes of 24 black families who lived outside 
Bronzeville. The Williams family settled in Bronzeville’s heart, at 3921 
South Prairie Avenue. 


During World War I, race riots in Houston, Texas, and East St. Louis, 
Illinois, reflected racial tensions. Black troops in Houston rebelled when 
police beat a black woman. In East St. Louis, in the summer of 1917, as 
many as 1,000 black migrants arrived every day, and companies hired them 
as strike breakers. After the strictly segregated white workers’ union had 
settled the strike, it turned its wrath on the now-unemployed migrants: “The 
immigration of the southern Negro for the past eight months has reached a 
point where some drastic action must be taken.” Whites rampaged, killing 
39 and injuring hundreds more. They drove more than 5,000 African 
Americans from the city. 


Two years later, the summer of 1919 proved even bloodier. Some 26 cities 
witnessed full-fledged racial massacres as whites attacked African 
Americans. Chicago, San Francisco, and Wilmington, Delaware, saw 
violence, but most riots were in the South. In Elaine, Arkansas, white 
landowners tortured and massacred hundreds of black sharecroppers who 
tried to join a union. 


When production slowed that summer, Chicago factories began to lay off 
workers, increasing tension. The stockyards, where animals were killed, 
butchered, and shipped, had hired hundreds of rural black southerners in 
1916 and 1917. It may have been there that John W. Williams went to work 
when he arrived in Chicago. The black stockyard workers had to go through 
a white neighborhood to get to work. 


On Sunday, July 27, 1919, John’s son Eugene, now 17 years old, had the 
day off from his job as a porter in a grocery store. That afternoon, he went 
with friends to Twenty-seventh Street to swim in Lake Michigan, about two 
miles from his home. Unofficial but vigorously enforced segregation meant 
that he could swim there, but not at another beach reserved for whites two 
blocks away on Twenty-ninth Street. But Eugene actually could not swim. 
He and his friends clung to a railroad tie as it drifted in the water toward 
Twenty-ninth Street, into the unmarked white swimming space. His friends 
abandoned the tie and swam back, but Eugene could not. A white man on 
the beach began throwing rocks at him. Then, as a white boy swam toward 
him, Eugene let go of the tie and drowned. 


African Americans identified George Stauber, a white man, as the main 
culprit, but police officer Daniel Callahan, who was also white, refused to 
arrest him. As both blacks and whites dived for Eugene’s body, the police 
arrested a black male protestor. A crowd of African Americans gathered, 
and when one fired at the police who surrounded them, the police shot and 
killed him. By 9:00 that night, white gangs were roaming the black 
neighborhood, beating, stabbing, and terrorizing African Americans. 


The next morning, white men killed two black workers on their way to the 
stockyards. For days, the streets “in the white neighborhoods throated with 
a sea of humans—everywhere—some armed with guns, bricks, clubs, and 
an oath. The presence of a black face in their vicinity was the signal for a 
carnival of death.” As blacks made their way home from work in the 
stockyards, white mobs attacked “scores of workers—women and men 
alike” ({link]). Meanwhile, the coroner’s report declared that Eugene had 
“drowned because fear of stone-throwing kept him from shore.” 


WHITES STONING NEGRO TO DEATH 


The race riots in 1919 led to the murder of African Americans by 
white mobs. Pictured here is an attack on an African American man by 
two white men. 


The riots continued for 10 days, and John Williams could not bury Eugene 
until August 5. Whites pulled black passengers from trolleys and beat them 
up, chased them on the streets, and broke into and burned their homes. 
Many black residents were trapped for days with no food, and churches and 
social service organizations set up relief stations for them. Chicago police 
seemed helpless, and the state militia arrived on July 31. In the hardest-hit 
areas, police evacuated black residents. As two veterans of World War I, 
Lieutenants Washington and Browning, walked across town, they heard 
whites yelling, “Everybody, let’s get the niggers.” The mob shot Browning 
and beat Washington, who fended off the attackers with a knife. Some 
armed black residents fought back to protect their homes. 


In the end, 23 blacks and 15 whites had died, and 537 people were injured. 
One black Chicago minister lamented, “The Negro has longings to better 
his condition. .. . He asks the right to work and earn a living without 
molestation. He asks the equal protection of the laws and that no indignity 
be put upon him because of his color.” John W. Williams, so full of hope 
when he brought his family to Chicago, had learned the bitter lesson that, 
despite the North’s economic and political advantages, racism could still 
destroy his family. Migrating North brought economic and political 
advantages, but it did not bring safety or the “equal protection of the laws” 
({link]). 
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This map of patterns of violence in the 1919 Chicago race riot, 
published in the Chicago Tribune at the time, was meant to notify 
citizens of where the most serious riots had taken place. (credit: 
Chicago Daily Tribune. “The Riot Area Extending Over the Black 
Belt.” Newberry Call Number: oversize A 6 .169 (July 29, 1919), p. 4 
(PrCt). Newberry Digital Collections for the Classroom) 


Many historians argue that the civil rights movement had its origins in the 
post—World War I era. Black leaders explored what it meant to be African 
American. Some blacks debated whether full citizenship was even possible 


for them in the United States. 


An immigrant from Jamaica, Marcus Mosiah Garvey, argued that equality 
was not possible until African-descended people gained an African 
homeland. African Americans could emigrate there, and even if they chose 
not to, an African homeland would increase their stature and protection 
across the globe. Arriving in New York in 1916, Garvey founded the United 
Negro Improvement Association and African Communities (Imperial) 
League (UNIA.) Themes of Black Nationalism and emigration to Africa in 
black political thought were a century old, but after the outrages of the war 
years, Garveyism galvanized its followers. By the early 1920s, 700 UNIA 
branches had spread across 38 states, and 200,000 people read the 
organization’s newspaper. A Harlem UNIA march brought out 20,000 
supporters who wanted an end to European colonization: “Africa for the 
Africans at home and abroad.” 


By 1919, W. E. B. Du Bois, a black New Englander who earned a Harvard 
doctorate and had helped found the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) in 1909, believed Garveyism to 
be a diversion from securing civil rights in America. After the postwar 
racial violence, he wrote a call to arms in the NAACP magazine, The 
Crisis: 


We return. 


We return from fighting. 


We return fighting. 


Make way for Democracy! We saved it in France, and by the 
Great Jehovah, we will save it in the United States of America, or 


know the reason why. 


Du Bois’s editorial appeared in May 1919. Lieutenants Browning and 
Washington, shot and beaten by the white Chicagoans, had fought back 
physically and saved their own lives. The hundreds of thousands of 
southern African Americans who went North in the 1920s, about 150,000 of 
them to Chicago, resisted as well. They built a vibrant cultural and political 
community. Just 10 years after the Chicago riot, they elected black council 
member Oscar De Priest to the U.S. House of Representatives. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Analyze the causes of the Chicago Race Riots in 1919. 
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Problem: 


Compare the main ideas of W. E. B. Du Bois with those of Marcus 
Garvey in reference to the lives of African Americans. 
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The Spanish Flu of 1919 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of international and internal migration 
patterns over time 


Written by: David Pietrusza, Independent Historian 


Mercifully, many of the diseases that once plagued humanity, such as polio, 
tuberculosis, and smallpox, have been brought under better control or even 
eradicated through innovative science. One disease—influenza or “the 
flu”—still flares periodically, but in 1918 it really was a plague, a raging 
pandemic called the Spanish flu that killed tens of millions worldwide in 
just a few months. 


The world had plenty of trouble in 1918. World War I had raged since 
August 1914. Between nine million and 11 million soldiers died in the 
conflict, millions more were taken captive, and five million to six million 
civilians perished. Yet those numbers paled in comparison to the toll of the 
influenza pandemic. Between 50 and 100 million people died worldwide— 
about 5 percent of the world’s population and the equivalent of more than 
400 million based on today’s higher population levels. It was the worst 
pandemic since the Middle Age’s bubonic plague (“the Black Death’) 
killed 30 to 60 percent of Europe’s population in the 1300s. 


The Spanish flu hit some areas such as the Pacific Islands, Iran, and India 
far harder than others. More than a quarter of the U.S. population became 
sick, and at least half a million Americans died in a population of fewer 
than 100 million. Men, women, and children wore surgical masks on the 
streets to avoid infection, and movie theaters and vaudeville houses closed. 
In Canada, the Stanley Cup hockey championship playoff was cancelled. 
Fear stalked every school, factory, and home ([link]). 


Police officers in Seattle wore face masks provided by the Red Cross 
to help protect against the flu epidemic of 1918. 


In New York, the cities of Rochester and Buffalo closed schools, theaters, 
pool halls, and saloons. The city of Buffalo went into the coffin business. 
On October, 10, 1918, Philadelphia was particularly hard hit—528 persons 
died in a single day. A doctor travelling 12 miles to his home each day 
reported seeing no people or cars on the road. As author A. A. Hoehling 
wrote of conditions in that city: “The dead lay sometimes for more than a 
day besides the gutters, and yet longer in half-abandoned, chill rooming 
houses. A mixed fear and revulsion had frustrated calls for stretcher-bearers 
and gravediggers.” An anonymous army doctor at Fort Devens near Boston 
observed that “it takes special trains to carry away the dead. For several 
days there were not enough coffins and the bodies piled up something 
fierce.” Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, former president of the American Medical 


Association and head of the Army’s Division of Communicable Disease, 
warned, “If the epidemic continues its mathematical rate of acceleration, 
civilization could easily have disappeared from the face of the earth within 
a matter of a few more weeks.” 


The strain of flu that raged in 1918 is still known as the Spanish flu for a 
couple of reasons. First, it infected (but did not kill) the Spanish king, 
Alfonso XIII—a very high-profile victim. Second, Spain was one of the 
very few neutral nations in World War I. Wartime censorship was not in 
force, and developments there, including the spread of flu, could be more 
freely revealed than where the war raged. 


Ordinary flu is painful and weakens people, but it is not usually deadly. The 
Spanish flu was amazingly harsh. High fevers caused hallucinations. People 
coughed violently and suffered excruciating pain. They turned black. They 
bled—not just from the mouth and nose but also from the ears and even, 
rarely, the eyes. Lungs became so weakened that they crackled when flu 
victims turned over in their beds. A person could be perfectly healthy in the 
morning and dead that night. 


The worst flu mortality rates usually occur among the very young and the 
very old, whereas healthy young adults are best able to produce natural 
antibodies to fight the disease and survive fairly easily. That was not the 
case in 1918. Very young children did suffer a great deal. In the two years 
that the Spanish flu raged, the excess deaths for children one to four years 
of age equaled the normal number of such dead over 20 years. But those 65 
years and older suffered an increase of less than 1 percent in excess 
mortality. Shockingly, more than half the dead were in what was normally 
the safest group: healthy young adults aged 18 to 45 years. One of the 
possible reasons is that these flu victims produced far too many antibodies, 
which overwhelmed not only the flu virus but their own bodies, causing 
death. If this is true, nature’s “cure” was truly worse than the disease. 


Dorothy Deming, a nurse at New York City’s Columbia Presbyterian 
Hospital, observed that “until the epidemic, death had seemed kindly, 
coming to the very old, the incurably suffering, or striking suddenly without 
the knowledge of its victims. Now, we saw death clutch cruelly and 
ruthlessly at vigorous, well-muscled young women in the prime of Life. Flu 


dull[s] their resistance, choke[s] their lungs, swamp[s] their hearts. . . . 
There was nothing but sadness and horror to this senseless waste of human 
life” ({link]). 
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Nurses at the Red Cross Emergency Ambulance Station in 
Washington, DC, demonstrated how to help victims of the Spanish flu. 
Note the face masks they wear. 


The Spanish flu pandemic was not entirely understood at the time. Its origin 
was unclear, as were the reasons it was so hard to treat and so deadly. Some 
believed the flu began at the U.S. Army’s huge base at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Some said it originated abroad. But wherever it came from, it spread like 
wildfire. The war only worsened matters, given that soldiers from America, 
Asia, and Europe, all with different immune systems, had fought side by 


side in Europe. They lived in close quarters in tents, in barracks, on ships, 
and in the trenches of France’s western front. They were weakened from the 
stress of living under fire, and some had lung damage from the poison gas 
enemy forces lobbed at each other. And, of course, the same ships and 
trains that carried men and women across the country and around the world 
in record numbers also transported the microbes that transmitted this deadly 
strain of disease. In France, the U.S. 88th division counted 444 dead from 
the flu, but just 90 were killed, wounded, or captured in combat. 


“The conditions cannot be visualized by anyone who has not actually seen 
them,” wrote Colonel E. W. Gibson of Vermont’s 57th Pioneer Division, 
who witnessed the worsening situation on the troopship Leviathan. “Pools 
of blood from severe nasal hemorrhages of many patients were scattered 
throughout the compartments, and the attendants were powerless to escape 
tracking through the mess, because of the narrow passages between the 
bunks. The decks became wet and slippery, groans and cries of the terrified 
added to the confusion of the applicants clamoring for treatment, and 
altogether a true Inferno reign[ed] supreme.” 


Wartime censorship complicated the crisis. In 1918, Woodrow Wilson and 
Congress enacted an amendment to the 1917 Espionage Act (known as the 
Sedition Act), which decreed that “whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, or abusive language about the form of government of the United 
States .. . shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than twenty years, or both.” This Act made 
fighting the disease even more difficult because it choked off much honest 
conversation (and even reporting) about the situation. 


As Chicago’s Public Health Commissioner John Dill Robertson stated, “It is 
our duty to keep the people from fear. Worry kills more people than the 
epidemic.” Actually, people had good reason for fear. At Chicago’s Cook 
County Hospital, 40 percent of all influenza patients died. 


Eventually, the deadly pandemic ran its course and life returned to normal. 
A similar pandemic may return to wreak havoc on humanity, particularly 
with the frequency of international travel. And if it does, censorship will not 
help the situation any more than it did in 1918. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the impact of Spanish influenza on commerce in the United 
States. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the role that censorship of free speech played in the nation’s 
ability to fight the Spanish flu pandemic. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare society’s response to the Spanish flu pandemic in 1919 with 
the COVID-19 pandemic of 2020. What similarities do you notice? 
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U.S. Foreign Policy between the Wars 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in attitudes about the nation’s 
proper role in the world 


Written by: John E. Moser, Ashland University 


For a long time, historians believed that, thanks to the refusal of the U.S. 
Senate to join the League of Nations, the United States then entered a 
period of “isolationism” that lasted from the 1920s to the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941. Few believe this today. Although it might fairly be 
argued that the United States sought to isolate itself from world affairs in 
the early to mid-1930s—primarily as the result of the Great Depression— 
the Republican administrations of the 1920s were actively engaged in 
managing problems abroad. 


One international matter in which the United States took a leading role was 
naval disarmament. This was a cause that had widespread political 
support. Democrats tended to follow the Wilsonian tradition of regarding 
large armies and navies as a threat to peace. Republicans were eager to 
reduce spending (and taxes) and saw the navy as a prime place to cut. The 
Harding administration, therefore, organized an international conference in 
Washington, DC, in December 1921. Masterminded by Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes, the Washington Conference yielded three treaties 
that helped preserve peace in East Asia and the Pacific region for the next 
10 years. In the Four-Power Pact, signed by Britain, France, Japan, and the 
United States, each nation agreed to respect the others’ island possessions 
in the Pacific. The Five-Power Pact, which included the preceding powers 
plus Italy, set limits on the numbers and types of warships each signatory 
could possess. Finally, in the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, the 
aforementioned five nations, joined by China, Belgium, the Netherlands, 


and Portugal, pledged to uphold the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
China ([link]). 


In 1922, delegates from nine countries gathered in Washington, DC, to 
discuss naval disarmament. 


The war had radically altered the position of the United States in the global 
economy. In 1914, it had been the world’s largest debtor, but by 1920, it 
was the largest creditor. Postwar Europe was the most important market for 
American exports. Europe was also crying out for American capital, and 
Wall Street banks were prepared to offer it, as long as conditions appeared 
stable enough to bring a return on their investments. American banks and 
corporations thus had a strong interest in helping Europe get back on its 
feet. 


When Germany was suffering from hyperinflation in 1924, an American 
banker and Harding administration official named Charles Dawes headed a 
commission that sought to address the situation. His solution, which 
became known as the Dawes Plan, lent Germany millions of dollars from 
New York banks, enabling Germany to pay reparations to the former Allies 
as mandated by the Versailles Treaty and to rebuild and modernize its heavy 
industry. The German economy quickly turned around, and the second half 
of the decade saw a general improvement in the economies of the other 
countries of Western Europe as well. Four years later, when the German 
government sought to renegotiate its reparations payments, it was once 
again an American business executive—Owen Young, founder of the Radio 
Corporation of America (RCA)—who was called in to broker a deal. The 
Young Plan reduced the total amount of reparations and established a 
payment plan by which the burden would be paid off over 58 years ((link]). 
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The burden of 
Germany’s war 
reparations, as 
portrayed in this 
U.S. editorial 
cartoon from c. 
1921, showed a 
German man 
under an 
enormous 
amount of debt. 


Most Americans remained opposed to any kind of formal commitment to 
other countries, particularly membership in the League of Nations or 
anything that looked like an alliance. Also, if the U.S. government had 
agreed to forgive the war debts of the former Allies, it is likely that Britain 
and France would have backed off on their demands for German reparations 
or at least reduced the burden considerably. As it was, collection of 
reparations was necessary if London and Paris were to make their own 
biannual debt payments. Moreover, European nations would have had an 
easier time recovering from the war if their products had had greater access 
to the U.S. market, but both Harding and Coolidge adhered to Republican 
orthodoxy by keeping tariffs high—even though U.S. exports to Europe 
during the 1920s exceeded imports by nearly a two-to-one margin. 
Nevertheless, there is little doubt that U.S. investment played a critical role 
in the postwar recovery. As President Coolidge boasted in 1925, “no 
positive and constructive accomplishment of the past five years compares 
with the support which America has contributed to the financial stability of 
the world.” 


Millions of private citizens took a keen interest in global affairs in the 
1920s, mostly through membership in one of the many peace organizations 
that proliferated in the country after World War I. Some of the more 
conservative groups, such as the World Peace Foundation, the League of 
Nations Association, and, most importantly, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, spent vast sums both at home and abroad, organizing 
conferences, publishing newsletters, and endowing libraries and university 
chairs in international relations both at home and abroad. Others had more 
radical reputations, such as the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. These organizations frequently collaborated with one 
another, with larger groups such as the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA), and with similar organizations abroad to promote their view that 
the experience of World War I must never be repeated ([Link]). 
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Members of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
protested to demand an end to war after World War I. (credit: Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom Records, Swarthmore 
College Peace Collection) 


One specific idea that captured the imagination of the peace movement was 
the “outlawry of war,” the belief that war should be prohibited under 
international law. Indeed, by the end of the decade, the movement to outlaw 
war had become popular enough to be written into an international treaty. 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact had its origins in a proposal by French Prime 
Minister Aristide Briand for a bilateral agreement with the United States in 
which each country pledged never to go to war with the other. The U.S. 
secretary of State, Frank Kellogg, feared that such a deal would look too 
much like a formal alliance in the eyes of the Senate, so he proposed that 
other nations be invited to join in making the same pledge. Fifteen countries 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact on August 27, 1928, promising to 
“condemn recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it, as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another.” An additional 47 nations signed on in the following months. 


But even as the world agreed to outlaw war, the spirit of internationalism 
on which Kellogg-Briand rested was beginning to fade. In mid-1928, 
American financiers were increasingly turning away from foreign 
investment in favor of buying stocks on Wall Street. Germany, now cut off 
from its primary source of capital, fell into recession before the end of that 
year. Similar downturns were evident in the United States and Great Britain 
by the middle of 1929, and after the stock market crash of October 1929, it 
was Clear that the world was entering a period of economic distress. 


The near-collapse of the global economy undermined the basis for 
internationalism. In July 1930, President Herbert Hoover approved the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff, which increased import duties to their highest levels 
since 1830. America’s main trading partners quickly retaliated with new 
tariffs of their own, and by 1933, international commerce had come to a 
virtual standstill. In Europe, high unemployment led to the rise of extremist 
political parties on the right and the left. Japan, meanwhile, sought to solve 
its economic problems by invading Manchuria (part of China) in 1931, in 
clear violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. The 
Hoover administration refused to recognize the conquest of Manchuria as 
legitimate, but it did nothing more. Over the next several years, Americans 
abandoned the hope of abolishing war. The critical questions now were 
when and where the next major war would break out, and how to ensure 
that the United States would remain neutral when it did. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe several ways in which the United States contributed to world 
peace during the 1920s. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the main objectives of U.S. foreign policy during the 1920s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare U.S. foreign policy during the 1920s with the foreign policy 
of the Washington Administration (1789-1797). 
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The Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of developments in popular culture in 
the United States over time 


Written by: David Pietrusza, Independent Historian 


During the 1920s, cultural conflict and modernization helped resuscitate the 
Ku Klux Klan (KKK). Whereas the original KKK was a violent, racist 
organization born in the post—Civil War South, the modern Klan was driven 
by somewhat different concerns. Many white, lower middle-class, 
Protestant Americans in the North and Midwest were fearful that 
immigrants were changing traditional American culture, and they responded 
with anti-Catholicism and anti-Semitism. 


The revival of the Klan was inspired by Birth of a Nation, director D. W. 
Griffith’s violently anti-black blockbuster film of 1915 that promoted the 
southern “Lost Cause” view of the Civil War. The movie was one of the 
most controversial films ever made and was based on the 1905 novel The 
Clansman by Thomas Dixon, Jr. On Thanksgiving Day, 1915, Colonel 
William J. Simmons and a few friends burned a cross on Stone Mountain 
near Atlanta to signal the revival of the Klan as one of many fraternal 
groups, but it harkened to an earlier Ku Klux Klan that often fought 
violently against rights for freed African Americans in the post—Civil War 
Reconstruction South ({link]). 


In a scene from the 1915 film Birth of a Nation, Klansmen capture 
Gus, played by a white actor in blackface. The film is considered one 
of the most controversial of all time and is credited with igniting the 

resurgence of the Ku Klux Klan during the 1910s and 1920s. 


The new Klan retained its namesake’s antipathy to blacks and its penchants 
for secrecy, the wearing of masks and sheet-like outfits, and vigilante-style 
violence. It also employed a special terminology for members, inventing 
words that began with the letter “K” such as “Kloran” (its handbook), 
“Klavern” (a local branch), and “Kludd” (a chaplain). It charged $10 to join 
(of which recruiters got a cut) and held a monopoly of selling Klan 


uniforms and regalia to members. As KKK membership grew into the 
millions by the early 1920s, the money poured in. 


This “second” Klan could easily be as violent as its Reconstruction Era 
ancestor, but it was more fraternal and social, though its brand of 
socializing was restricted to native-born, Protestant whites. It supported the 
recently enacted national prohibition on alcoholic beverages and opposed 
labor unions, immigration, and foreign entanglements such as the League of 
Nations. Klan members and leadership disliked Wall Street and big business 
in general, and chain stores in particular. Said national Klan leader Hiram 
Evans, “Increasing economic inequalities threaten the very stability of 
society.” The rise of industrialism and consumerism presented bewildering 
changes that the Klan blamed on stereotyped Jewish bankers on Wall Street. 


Unlike the early Klan (or the Klan of the 1960s), the 1920s Klan, although 
founded in the South, was not exclusively southern. It boasted support 
nationwide, primarily in the Midwest. In 1924, more than 40 percent of all 
Klan membership could be found in just three states (Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois), but the Klan also secured significant support in Maine, Colorado, 
and Oregon (where it helped ban Catholic schools). It enjoyed a small-town 
base but also appealed to big-city Protestants, with large chapters in such 
cities as Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Dallas, and Indianapolis. In the South, 
most members were Democrats. In the North (such as in Indiana), most 
were Republicans, though Milwaukee had a fairly large Socialist 
membership. 


In small towns, Klan membership often helped cultivate business 
relationships (“vocational Klannishness,” as one historian of the Klan 
phrased it) based on members’ desire for “trading, dealing with, and 
patronizing Klansmen in preference to all others.” Some were vocal about 
advertising not only their businesses but also their KKK membership, 
giving their businesses names such as “Kwik Kar Wash,” “Kars, Kars, 
Kars,” and “Kountry Kitchen.” The Klan’s small-business members 
included Kansas City haberdasher Harry S. Truman, though Truman soon 
thought better of the idea and demanded his $10 back. 


Of course, the Klan was much more than a social group or a business 
network. It was especially hostile to blacks, Catholics, and Jews. The 


original Klan had been specifically formed to combat freedoms for freed 
slaves, and the new Klan continued that trend. As one West Virginia Klan 
leader proclaimed, “The Klan believes in white supremacy.” Or as its 
official national newspaper, The Searchlight, theorized: “Race forms the 
basis for all human actions and reactions” ([link]). 
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In this 1926 cartoon, the Klan is chasing the Roman Catholic Church 
out of America, along with its “snakes” like union of church and state, 
control of schools, and superstition. 


The Klan also opposed and disparaged Jews, painting them alternately as 
predatory capitalists and dangerous radicals. But its main focus was against 


America’s rising Catholic population. Catholic immigrants from Ireland, 
Italy, eastern Europe, French Canada, and southern Germany had poured 
into the country by the millions in the previous decades, competing with 
native-born American workers for jobs and driving down wages. Worse for 
the Klan was that immigrants voted, particularly in the big cities where they 
supposedly supported crooked political machines, most prominently New 
York City’s notoriously corrupt Tammany Hall. The Klan also associated 
immigrants with drunkenness and saloons (in an era of Prohibition), as well 
as with being un-American because of their languages, foods, and customs. 


The great majority of Klan members were Protestants who feared Catholics 
because they were convinced the average Catholic was completely under 
the thumb of his or her parish priest or (worse) a foreign, authoritarian 
Church hierarchy led by the pope. “Most Klansmen,” noted historian David 
Chalmers, “did not believe that they were opposing the Catholic because of 
his religion but because hierarchical control from Rome prevented his 
assimilation.” Or as Alabama’s U.S. Senator J. Thomas Heflin put it: “God 
has raised up this great patriotic organization [the Klan] to unmask popery.” 


Although not every Klansman was violent, far too many were. Members 
perpetrated lynchings, arson, beatings, and whippings. In September 1921, 
the New York World reported the judgment of a disgusted former Klan 
member: “It would be impossible to imagine an attitude more essentially 
lawless. Ku Kluxism as conceived, incorporated, propagated, and practiced 
has become a menace to the peace and security of every section of the 
United States. Its evil and vicious possibilities are boundless. It is nothing 
more or less than a throwback to the centuries when terror, instead of law 
and justice, regulated the lives of men.” 


At first the Klan grew slowly after its 1915 rebirth, but the early 1920s 
witnessed spectacular growth. Part of this rise may be attributed to the 
group’s enemies. The liberal New York World ran a series of articles 
exposing the Klan’s excesses, but these only gave the organization free 
advertising. The House of Representatives investigated the KKK, but again 
its membership only grew. On July 4, 1923, an estimated 200,000 
Klansmen, women, and children gathered in Kokomo, Indiana, to hold mass 


rallies. In August 1925, nearly 40,000 Klansmen (mostly Northerners) 
paraded down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, DC ([link]). 


In 1922, these Ku Klux Klan members paraded through cities in 
northern Virginia, right across the border from Washington, DC. 


Some said Klan membership reached 8 million by the mid-1920s, but the 
actual number was somewhere between 2.5 and 4 million. Still, that was 
enough to make the Klan an organization to be feared not only when it 
physically threatened blacks, Catholics, Jews, bootleggers, or local 
adulterers but also when it burned fiery crosses on deserted hillsides or on 
the front lawns of its opponents (including future radio demagogue Father 
Charles A. Coughlin). During the decade, it even exercised great power at 
the ballot box, helping to elect governors in Alabama, California, Oregon, 
and Indiana. An estimated 75 House members took their seats with KKK 
assistance in the 1920s. They included Earl Mayfield, as U.S. senator from 
Texas in 1922, and future U.S. Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black from 
Alabama in 1926. 


In 1924, Democrats gathered at New York City’s Madison Square Garden 
for their national convention. Numerous delegates were Klan members, 
sympathizers, or people who were simply afraid of alienating the “Invisible 
Empire.” Anti-KKK forces attempted to pass a condemnation of the 
organization, but it failed by one vote. 


Just as quickly as the Klan rose in membership and influence, however, it 
collapsed. There were many reasons. Some members were embarrassed by 
the organization’s bigotry, some by its silly regalia and ceremonies, or its 
money grubbing. Others were repulsed by its violence or its hypocrisy. 


The Klan’s most fatal weakness was rooted in its poor leadership. The 
organization claimed to stand for morality, but its leaders provided the 
worst possible examples. For example, Edward Y. Clarke and Mary 
Elizabeth Tyler, the two Atlanta-based publicists who masterminded the 
Klan’s skyrocketing rise, were soon revealed to have been arrested in 1919 
for sexual impropriety and possession of illegal alcohol. Then, with 
millions of dollars rolling in, infighting for control grew fierce, and Klan 
founder and Grand Wizard Col. William Simmons found himself ousted by 
Houston dentist Hiram W. Evans. Evans had allied himself with perhaps the 
Klan’s most successful personality, Indiana Grand Dragon David C. 
Stephenson. Stephenson, a former Socialist and a failed Democratic 
congressional candidate, had quickly engineered a Klan takeover of 
Indiana’s Republican Party. Clearly the most powerful man in Indiana, 
Stephenson (who said, “I am the law in Indiana”) viewed himself as a 
future senator and perhaps even president of the United States. 


In April 1925, however, the 33-year-old Stephenson forced his aide, 28- 
year-old Madge Oberholtzer, onto a Chicago-bound train, where he 
assaulted and raped her. She attempted suicide, but her death a few weeks 
later was ruled to have followed from infection of the wounds Stephenson 
had inflicted on her. A jury found Stephenson guilty of rape, kidnapping, 
and second-degree murder. 


The Klan imploded after that. Although popular anti-Catholicism flourished 
in 1928 when Catholic New York Governor Al Smith unsuccessfully ran for 
president, the second Klan had long since declined. Its revival after World 
War II was related to opposition to the growing civil rights movement. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons for the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s. 
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Compare the Ku Klux Klan of the 1920s with the original Klan from 
the Reconstruction Era. 
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Henry Ford and Alfred P. Sloan: Industrialization and Competition 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the innovations in communication 
and technology in the United States over time 


Written by: David Pietrusza, Independent Historian 


The gasoline-powered, internal-combustion automobile revolutionized 
human life: It brought people together. It made trade and commerce far 
easier. It connected cities to growing suburbs. It helped rural Americans 
travel to towns. It gave young people more independence. It helped 
stimulate the development of the factory assembly line. It revolutionized 
the American economy and society. 


And Henry Ford revolutionized the automobile. Companies had made cars 
before Henry Ford; 502 auto companies were founded between 1900 and 
1908. But early automobiles were expensive, difficult to drive, and hard to 
maintain, and the roads on which they were driven were primitive. Owning 
a car was barely better than owning a horse. Michigan’s Ford, a born 
tinkerer, had a better idea. Actually, he had a vision. “I will build a motor 
car for the great multitude,” he proclaimed. “It will be large enough for the 
family but small enough for the individual to run and care for. It will be 
constructed of the best materials, by the best men to be hired, after the 
simplest designs that modem engineering can devise. But it will be so low 
in price that no man making a good salary will be unable to own one—and 
enjoy with his family the blessing of hours of pleasure in God’s great open 
spaces.” 


That is easy to say. But how would Ford—often derided as “Crazy Henry” 
Ford—accomplish his goal after failing at several early attempts at car 
making ([link])? 


Henry Ford, 
pictured here in 
1919, 
revolutionized 
the automobile 
industry by 
making cars 
available to more 
middle-class 
American 
consumers than 
ever before. 


He did it by embracing mass production and standardizing the parts in each 
car. Those ideas were not exactly new even then. Eli Whitney, the inventor 
of the cotton gin, had introduced standardized parts in firearms 
manufacturing back in the early 1800s. But Henry Ford built massive 
factories with assembly lines to manufacture cars for the entire American 
population. He also standardized the tasks needed to assemble cars. “The 
man who places a part does not fasten it,” he explained “The man who puts 
in a bolt does not put on the nut; the man who puts on the nut does not 
tighten it.” 


Ford’s ideas succeeded beyond his wildest dreams. The Ford Motor 
Company’s manufacturing methods allowed it to cut the price of 
automobiles dramatically, and because more Americans could now afford a 
car, sales skyrocketed and Ford soon dominated the industry. 


When Ford Motor started operations, it required 13 man-hours to assembly 
a vehicle. Henry Ford drove that down to a mere 93 minutes. As a 
competitor noted: 


From 1909-10 to 1916-17 the price of Ford’s Model T was 
lowered year by year as follows: $950, $780, $690, $600, $490, 
$440, $360. The magical result of that was a volume that justified 
the cost of the factory changes that preceded each cut in price. In 
those same years his production schedule grew as follows: 
18,664; 34,528; 168,220; 248,307; 308,213; 533,921; 785,432. 


Ford introduced his most successful car, the famous “Model T,” in 
September 1908. By the time the last Model T rolled off the assembly line 
in May 1927, a phenomenal 15 million of them had been sold. In 1918, a 
farmer’s wife near Rome, Georgia, wrote to Ford: “You know, Henry, your 
car lifted us out of the mud, it brought joy into our lives. We loved every 
rattle in its bones... .” ({link]). 


The Model T, pictured here in 1921 with Henry Ford, was the most 
successful of Ford Motor Company’s models. 


Efficiency had its cost in human terms, however. Ford’s repetitive 
assembly-line system ground his workers down, and high turnover became 
a problem. To solve it, in 1914, Ford doubled his workers’ pay rate to an 
unheard-of $5 per day, causing workers to flock to his factories. The high 
wages also startled the world and at the same time made it possible for 
Ford’s employees to purchase their own Model Ts. 


But the same free market that contributed to Ford’s success allowed other 
industrialists to challenge his prominence. Ford had dominated his 


competitors, but he never eliminated them. His most important competitor 
was the highly innovative General Motors. 


From the beginning, General Motors (GM) was very different from Ford’s 
operation. GM’s cofounder William Durant had already achieved great 
success early in life by manufacturing horse-drawn vehicles. And whereas 
Ford Motor Company long remained focused on a single product line, GM 
introduced a wide array of subsidiary companies and models: Oldsmobiles, 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Plymouths, and, most prominently, Chevrolets, GM’s 
most affordable model. Nonetheless, in 1921, GM controlled less than 13 
percent of the U.S. auto market ({link]). 


The 1921 Chevrolet 490, named for its price of $490, was able to 
compete with the Ford Model T by being $5 cheaper and coming with 
an electric horn, a speedometer, and headlight dimmers. 


Durant was twice forced out of his company. Eventually, control passed to 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr., who had gained success and wealth by supplying roller 
bearings to the auto industry. Sloan was ready to make changes to car 
manufacturing and sales that Ford would not. Ford forced other 
shareholders out of his company and decided he knew what was best for 
consumers, famously saying that “Any customer can have a car painted any 
color that he wants so long as it is black.” (He had discovered that black 
paint dried the most quickly on his assembly lines.) To Henry Ford, time 
was money, and money saved could be passed on to consumers in the form 
of lower prices. 


But not everyone wanted a car that was black. Not everyone wanted a Ford 
or a Model T. Not everyone wanted to take orders from one man at the top 
of the corporate pyramid. Alfred P. Sloan let each division of General 
Motors operate in its own way. He was not only an innovator in corporate 
organization, he also mastered the new consumer culture of the 1920s. If 
consumers started out owning a Chevrolet but wanted a better car when 
their incomes rose, he would be happy to sell them a Buick or an 
Oldsmobile. If they were doing really well, he would be more than glad to 
sell them an expensive Cadillac. And if consumers did not have the cash to 
buy a GM product, the company would sell them one on credit. 


Sloan also pioneered what became known as “planned obsolescence” by 
creating a different model of each GM brand each year. There might be 
technological improvements or maybe just a styling upgrade. But the 
changes in each new “model year” were designed to create interest in GM 
and sell more GM vehicles to consumers who were merely tired of their old 
cars. Said Sloan, GM existed “not .. . to make motor cars” but “to make 
money” ([link]). 


Alfred P. Sloan, 
pictured here on 
the cover of Time 
magazine in 
1926, made 
consumers feel 
they had choices 
by changing 
GM’s models 
each year and 
offering multiple 
colors. 


As Sloan explained, 


[T]he corporation should produce a line of cars in each price area, 
from the lowest price up to one for a strictly high-grade quantity 
production car. .. . [T]he price steps should not be such as to 
leave wide gaps in the line, and yet should be great enough to 
keep their number within reason, so that the greatest advantage of 
quantity production could be secured; and . . . There should be no 
duplication by the corporation in the priceline of steps. 


In the 1920s, GM charged forward while Ford stood still. Henry Ford 
refused to innovate or respond to consumer demand, and by the mid-1920s, 
many people were buying GM cars instead of Fords. Ford’s company was 
falling behind the times—and fast. Not a particularly young man when he 
entered the auto business, Ford was now in his sixties, but he reacted 
boldly. He closed his plants for most of 1927—not one car rolled off his 
once-dominant assembly lines—while he figured out what to do next. The 
result was the new-fangled Model A, and the public loved it. Ten million 
people—8.5 percent of the U.S. population—saw the car within the first 36 
hours of its release. At New York’s Madison Square Garden, 1,250,000 
people trooped in to see it in just five days. 


The Model A went 65 miles per hour, came in four colors, and boasted 17 
body styles. And, like GM’s product line, it could be bought on credit. 
Within six months, Ford had sold an astounding two million Model As. He 
had emulated GM’s methods and was competitive once again. 


Eventually, both Ford and Sloan had reacted to the demands of the 
marketplace. Consumers now enjoyed a wider variety of cars offered by 
large manufacturers. In the 1920s, automobiles became one of the staples of 
the American economy and consumer culture. Over the next few decades, 
they also facilitated the rise of suburbs, increased geographical mobility, 
and stimulated the travel and tourism industry around the country. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why and how Alfred P. Sloan’s General Motors cut into Henry 
Ford’s market share in the mid-1920s. 
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Explain how Henry Ford came to dominate the U.S. auto industry after 
1908. 
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“Silent Cal” Coolidge 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of developments in popular culture in 
the United States over time 


Written by: Amity Shlaes, Calvin Coolidge Presidential Foundation 


Large monuments mark the resting place of many presidents. But not the 
grave of Calvin Coolidge. The gravestone of the thirtieth president stands in 
a modest row, no higher than many others. The only way visitors to the 
little graveyard in the village of Plymouth Notch, Vermont, can tell Calvin 
Coolidge’s from the rest is by the faint presidential seal engraved on it. 


Coolidge, who served from 1923 to 1929, wanted it that way. As modest as 
his wishes for his headstone, he spoke so rarely in meetings that he earned 
the nickname “Silent Cal.” In policymaking, he exercised restraint where 
other presidents jumped in. Some historians have interpreted this as 
weakness, yet moderation was also his strength ([link]). 


Calvin Coolidge, 
pictured here in 


1919, was 
nicknamed 
“Silent Cal” for 
his quiet 
demeanor and 
strong restraint. 


Life in Plymouth Notch, where Coolidge was born in 1872, was not easy. 
The soil was too rocky for great success in farming, the winters too cold for 
comfort. The president’s grandfather, Calvin Galusha Coolidge, struggled to 
find the right crop, at one point even importing merino sheep. The town 
exported milk, but without electricity, a train station, or autos, the milk 
spoiled before reaching market. Coolidge’s creative father started a 
cooperative cheese factory. Cheese did not need refrigeration. 


Coolidge’s first lessons about politics came during town meetings, where he 
watched his father oversee property disputes, discuss the maintenance of the 
Plymouth Union Church, and vote against high taxes because not everyone 
could pay. Common sense, civility, service, and respect for the individual 
were basic values in Plymouth. So was government service. Both 
Coolidge’s father and his grandfather served in the state legislature in 
Montpelier. Life was humble. Even as a boy, Coolidge knew that Abraham 
Lincoln, born in a one-room cabin, had risen to president. “American 
citizenship is a high estate,” as Coolidge wrote later about republican 
equality. “He who holds it is the peer of kings.” 


Coolidge’s personal start was also tough. His mother died when he was 
young, and he struggled at school. When the shy young man went down the 
Connecticut Valley to attend Amherst College, he became so homesick he 
nearly gave up. Though Coolidge wanted to join a fraternity, at first none 
would have him. Eventually, however, he found his footing as a debater, 
winning the respect of surprised classmates, who wrote in his senior year 
that they had discovered “a new and gifted man.” Coolidge’s debate friends 
attended Columbia Law School, but he did not have the money to follow 


them. Instead, he took a job as clerk to a law firm in Northampton, 
Massachusetts ({link]). 


Calvin Coolidge, 
pictured here as a 
student at 
Amherst College 
in the early 
1890s, 
persevered 
through college 
and found his 
talent in 
debating. 


Yet again, Coolidge persevered. Studying law by himself at night, he 


managed to pass the bar exam earlier than his family or firm expected. Still 
awkward, he surprised acquaintances again by winning the heart of one of 


the prettiest young women in Northampton, Grace Anna Goodhue, a 


teacher of the deaf. Soon the Coolidges had two sons, John and Calvin. 
Gradually, the young lawyer got a start in politics, serving on Republican- 
Party committees, then in city government, then as a state representative in 


Boston, and finally as governor of Massachusetts. 


In Coolidge’s time as a Massachusetts politician, between 1900 and 1920, 
the Progressive movement reached its apex. In his own party, the 
Republican Party, President Theodore Roosevelt personified an active 
presidency. “Get action,” Roosevelt once said. The Democratic president 
Woodrow Wilson also signed many progressive laws, including one 
creating the federal income tax. Coolidge differed from both these 
presidents in preferring caution. “It is better to kill a bad law than pass a 
good one,” he once wrote his father. Speaking to his fellow state senators in 
1913, Coolidge admonished, “Give administration a chance to catch up 
with legislation.” He also thought most governing should be done by states, 
counties, and towns, not by the federal government. 


Coolidge was popular, in part because he was always civil and opposed 
negative campaigning. He understood that to attack an opponent was to 
advertise that opponent. Voters also liked him because of his hard work and 
devotion to service. As a lawyer, Coolidge often represented immigrants in 
court, sometimes for free, and an impressive share of Irish and German 
immigrants, new citizens of Massachusetts, backed him when he ran for 
office. No matter how individuals got to America, he would later say, “we 
are all now in the same boat here.” 


The signal event of Coolidge’s Massachusetts career came in September 
1919 when he was governor. It was just after World War I, and in many 
cities, underpaid workers were going out on strike. The contracts of the 
Boston police did not permit them to do so, yet the members of the force 
walked off the job. Riots and looting ensued. The police commissioner fired 
the police, and as governor, Coolidge called in the National Guard. The 
police then sought a reconciliation, but Coolidge issued a firm no, saying, 
“There is no right to strike against the public safety, by anybody, anywhere, 
any time.” Coolidge wrote to his father that the controversial move could 
cost him the election, scheduled for that November. Instead it propelled him 
to national prominence. In 1920, Coolidge joined Warren Harding as vice 
president on a victorious Republican ticket that called for more cautious 
government, law and order, and “normalcy” ({link]). 


THE OFFICIAL REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN SONG 


HARDING 
You're The Man For Us 


WARREN G. HARDING CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Republican Candidate for President Republican Candidate for Vice President 


Words and Music by 


AL JOLSON 30)" 


Calvin Coolidge ran as Warren Harding’s vice president in 1920 and 
the team won the election. 


The great challenge for the White House in the 1920s was to curtail the 
massive debt that was the legacy of World War I. If America could not cut 
back this debt, it would lose its new preeminence in the world. The obvious 
solution was to raise taxes. Yet tax rates were already so high that 
businesses and individuals wasted valuable energy finding ways not to pay. 
Revenues did not come in as predicted. Around the same time that President 
Harding suddenly passed away in August 1923, the presidency became 
mired in the scandal known as Teapot Dome. 


Coolidge took up two tasks: cleansing the besmirched presidency and 
setting the government’s fiscal house in order. He hired special prosecutors 
from both parties to sort out the Teapot Dome scandal and set out not 
merely to reduce budget increases but to reduce spending altogether. He 
used an image from his own hometown of Plymouth Notch to describe 
budget cuts as “cheese paring.” The president’s fiscal determination even 
showed up in the names he gave twin lion cubs presented to the White 
House. They were dubbed “Budget Bureau” and “Tax Reduction.” 


Coolidge also worked on the tax problem. He and his Treasury secretary, 
Andrew Mellon, believed firms that got to keep more of their money would 
conduct more business, hire more workers, and invest more money back 
into their operations. Then the government might collect greater tax revenue 
than expected due to the increased economic activity. So the administration 
and Congress lowered top tax rates all the way down to 25 percent. The 
strategy worked, along with the burgeoning expansion of prosperity. 
Enough cash flowed in to keep the federal budget balanced and to cut the 
debt by one-third. When Coolidge left office, the budget was actually 
smaller than when he had come in 67 months before. 


History books and fiction sometimes treat the 1920s as an economic bubble. 
But the bulk of the growth in the 1920s, especially during Coolidge’s 
tenure, was very real, with a record patent rate and great increases in 
productivity. Instead of working six days, employees could earn enough by 
working only five. In the 1920s, both parties overwhelmingly backed 
immigration restriction. Coolidge signed the restrictive Johnson-Reed Act, 
also known as the as the Immigration Act of 1924. 


In 1924 Coolidge’s son Calvin, Jr. was 16 and growing so fast his shoes 
became tight. When a blister he got while playing tennis on the White 
House court became infected, the infection spread throughout his body. 
There were no antibiotics in those days and, after a week, Calvin Jr. died. 
Like Lincoln, another president who lost a young son while in office, 
Coolidge persevered, winning his first campaign for president the same year 
with a majority larger than those of his opponents combined. Coolidge 
received 382 electoral votes to Democrat John W. Davis’s 136 and 
Progressive Party candidate Robert M. LaFollette’s 13. 


Perhaps Coolidge’s greatest achievement was something he did not do. In 
1928, the Republicans expected him to run for president a second time. 
After all, he had been elected only once before, in 1924. Coolidge noted, 
however, that the longer a president stayed in office, the more he seemed 
like royalty. An imperial presidency threw the three-branch system of 
government out of balance. “The chances of having wise and faithful 
service are increased by a change in the presidential office from time to 
time,” he concluded, and so he declined to run. 


Coolidge is sometimes blamed for the Great Depression of the 1930s. But 
although the stock market of the late 1920s was due for a drop, he was not 
responsible for its increase nor for the factors that made the Depression 
endure a decade; they were policies that mostly came into effect after his 
presidency. Coolidge’s moderation provides a model for America’s highest 
office that can be useful to all politicians today. 
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Problem: 


Analyze the events that propelled Calvin Coolidge to national notice. 
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Problem: Explain Calvin Coolidge’s fiscal policies were as president. 
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The Scopes Trial 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of developments in popular culture in 
the United States over time 


Written by: David E. Hamilton, University of Kentucky 


In July 1925, John T. Scopes stood trial in Dayton, Tennessee, charged with 
teaching to a high school biology class Charles Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection to explain evolution. The trial was intended as a test of 
Tennessee’s newly passed Butler Law, which prohibited the state’s public 
schools and universities from denying the biblical account of creation or 
suggesting humans had evolved from lower orders of life. The law’s 
passage had been a victory for William Jennings Bryan, the three-time 
Democratic presidential nominee and diehard opponent of the gold 
standard, who, in the 1920s, took up the anti-evolutionist cause with the 
crusading zeal that had typified his long public career. The American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), formed in 1920 in response to World War J-era 
limits on free speech and the right to dissent, saw the Butler Law and the 
fight to limit the teaching of evolutionary theory as a threat to scientific 
inquiry and academic freedom. Hoping to challenge the law’s 
constitutionality and establish whether a state legislature could impose a 
curriculum shaped by religious beliefs, the ACLU announced it would 
cover all legal expenses for any Tennessee teacher willing to defy it. 


Dayton, a town of approximately 1,800 in eastern Tennessee, had not been 
known for having any great interest in the evolution debate, but a few 
business and community leaders seized on the ACLU’s offer in hope that a 
trial in the town’s county courthouse might boost the local economy. When 
Scopes, a well-liked, 24-year-old teacher who had briefly substituted for the 


school’s regular biology teacher, agreed to declare he had taught Darwinian 
evolution, the ACLU had a defendant and Dayton had a trial ({link]). 


John T. Scopes, 
pictured here one 
month before his 

1925 trial, was 
willing to 
challenge 

Tennessee’s new 

Butler Law. 


What developed, however, was one of the great national sensations of the 
1920s. First, Bryan, who wanted other states to pass their own anti- 
evolution laws, announced he would lead the prosecution. This prompted 
Clarence Darrow, Chicago’s famed trial lawyer, to declare he would lead 
the defense. For years among the nation’s most revered, and reviled, public 
figures, the two men had always thirsted for attention. Darrow, a self- 
proclaimed agnostic, was determined to put Bryan and his crusade against 
the teaching of evolution on trial. A self-appointed defender of the Christian 
faith, Bryan, in turn, wanted the same for Darrow’s irreligious modernism. 
The result was something then quite new in American life: a media frenzy. 
More than 200 reporters and magazine writers descended on Dayton to send 
stories across the country, and they were joined by radio transmitters and 


newsreel photographers. For the better part of two weeks, much of America 
fixated on Darrow, Bryan, and the town of Dayton. 


The Darrow-Bryan spectacle culminated in Darrow’s famous cross- 
examination of Bryan as an expert witness on the Bible. Neither man was 
much of a biblical authority, but Darrow pressed tenaciously on whether 
Bryan accepted a literal reading of the Old Testament. Had a fish swallowed 
Jonah and then three days later spat him alive back onto land? Had the sun 
stood still at Joshua’s command? Was it true that all species of animals and 
human races that populated the earth existed because of Noah and his ark? 
Were the six days of creation in Genesis actual days or was this 
metaphorical language? Sometimes Bryan insisted on biblical literalism; 
sometimes he hedged; often he professed not to know or even to care. The 
exchange ended bitterly, with Bryan asserting that Darrow and the other 
defense lawyers had “no other purpose than ridiculing every Christian who 
believes in the Bible.” Darrow shot back: “We have the purpose of 
preventing bigots and ignoramuses from controlling the education of the 
United States” ([link]). 
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“The Descent of the Modernists,” a cartoon by E. J. Pace in 1924, 
shows men stepping down a staircase symbolizing the “descent” from 
Christianity to atheism. 


Popular accounts have seized on the Scopes trial to portray it as a conflict 
that pitted an urban-centered and enlightened cosmopolitanism against a 
closed-minded anti-intellectualism rooted in the small towns of rural 


America. However, this view obscures and distorts the cultural fault lines 
that had been building for years, even decades. These fractures were rooted 
in the swirling advance of modernity, which increasingly privileged 
scientific inquiry as the fundamental means of knowing and understanding 
society and the universe. 


Another closely related fault line was the divided nature of Protestantism. 
By the early twentieth century, many theologians and major denominations 
had accepted a liberal or modern version of Protestantism that 
deemphasized the concept of divine grace through conversion, while 
accepting an optimistic view of the potential for individual and social 
betterment through human agency. One aim of Protestant liberalism was to 
construct a religion compatible with a larger role for modern science and 
education in American life. This meant abandoning the belief that the Bible, 
because it had been divinely inspired, was the literal word of God and, 
therefore, infallible. Scientific advancement, reformers argued, should be 
seen not as a challenge to religion but as part of God’s work. In taking such 
positions, however, believers accepted a more secular, less overtly religious 
culture. 


Conservative and evangelical Protestants saw liberal theology as a denial of 
the very heart of their religion. Denying the possibility of a supernatural 
being who shaped daily lives, accepting a larger realm for scientific experts, 
and questioning the validity of the Bible were heretical views that would 
rob Christianity of what was fundamental to their faith and marginalize 
Protestantism as a source of moral values. A broad coalition of 
“fundamentalist Protestants” formed to fight back, committed, above all 
else, to the concept of biblical infallibility. 


The fundamentalist-modernist divide was a conflict confined to Protestant 
churches until c. 1915, when it turned into a fierce public battle. 
Fundamentalists saw German militarism, Soviet bolshevism, radical labor, 
feminist movements, and other developments as evidence of a growing 
immorality tied to the advance of secularism. Infused with a militant sense 
of purpose, they made Darwinian evolution the symbol of a looming moral 
collapse. Evolution, they argued, was speculative theory unsupported by 


scientific observation. It masqueraded as science with the intent of denying 
the biblical explanation of creation and the Bible’s divine nature. 


Fundamentalism and anti-evolution sentiment had broad support in northern 
as well as southern states, but it was the charismatic William Jennings 
Bryan who made the fight over evolution a national crusade. Evolutionary 
theory, he feared, would legitimize a brutal struggle for the survival of the 
fittest with no regard for its undemocratic consequences or for religious 
morality. And for Bryan—“The Great Commoner”—the principle of 
democratic majoritarianism was at the heart of the fight. He argued that 
citizens of a community or a state, acting through legislative bodies, had the 
right to decide what was moral or immoral, and that they, rather than distant 
elites, should decide whether what was taught in public schools reinforced 
their accepted moral beliefs ([link]). 
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In this photograph taken on July 20, 1925, William Jennings 
Bryan (seated at left) is being interrogated by Clarence 


Darrow, stranding at right. Because of the extreme heat that 
day, the court proceedings were moved outdoors. 


The ACLU, religious modernists, and many scientists challenged the anti- 
evolutionists. Darwinian evolution, they argued, was an established 
scientific principle, and to deny its validity would diminish the role of 
scientific discovery in modern life. They argued as well that the Butler Law 
violated the First Amendment’s guarantee of the separation of church and 
state by mandating for all students in public schools a curriculum shaped by 
one set of religious beliefs. In doing so, the law trampled on the rights of 
those with opposing points of view, which should be protected even if they 
were in the minority. 


The trial’s legal consequences were inconclusive. The jury found Scopes 
guilty, but the verdict was subsequently overturned on a technicality by the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, which ended any hope of further challenges. The 
Butler Law remained in effect until 1967, but after Dayton, it provoked 
little controversy. Tennessee had scant taste for another Scopes-like trial, 
and many of the state’s schools subsequently steered away from the subject 
of evolution. 


The anti-evolution crusade of the 1920s, meanwhile, sustained an 
insurmountable loss just days after the trial’s end when William Jennings 
Bryan died in his sleep. His followers fought on, but without Bryan, the 
movement splintered and lost its hold on conservative Christians. It suffered 
as well from ridicule by its opponents, which misleadingly reduced both 
fundamentalism and anti-evolutionism to manifestations of a rural South 
locked in a backward battle with modernity. Many commentators assumed 
that after Dayton, fundamentalism would enter a steep decline, but in 
reality, fundamentalists stepped back from public activism and focused 
instead on creating a vibrant subculture of institutes, churches, and 
denominational associations that would reemerge as a major part of 
American political life in the 1970s. 


Those who scorned Bryan and his cause also claimed the Scopes trial 
marked a turning point in the public’s acceptance of a scientific view of the 
world. More accurately, however, what developed was an uneasy 
coexistence. The belief that science was a source of moral decline lost 
ground. But there remained the question of how to contend with the 
capacity of science to disrupt ways of life and upend truths once thought 
settled. This most surely was not resolved in the trial at Dayton. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the reasons fundamentalist Protestants called for a ban on the 
teaching of evolution. 
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Explain why the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) became 
involved in the Scopes trial. 
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Charles Lindbergh and Flight 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the innovations in communication 
and technology in the United States over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


During the spring of 1927, the international competition to become the first 
aviator to fly 3,000 miles nonstop across the Atlantic from New York to 
Paris (or vice versa) was heating up. Pilots hoped to win the Orteig Prize of 
$25,000 for accomplishing the feat, as well as lasting fame and publicity. 
The challenge enthralled American and European imaginations, while mass 
culture heralded fliers as romantic heroes emblematic of technological 
progress and individual gallantry. Pilots from around the world courted the 
dangers of flying to be the first to achieve historic flights. 


Rapid technological strides had been made in the airplane in World War I 
and it was used during the conflict for reconnaissance and then for bombing 
and strafing missions. Reports of aerial dogfights created popular images of 
chivalrous and daring pilots. In 1919, three U.S. Navy seaplanes (with 
multiple pilots) attempted to fly from New York to England over several 
hops, and one plane made it. In 1923, two U.S. Army pilots flew across the 
continental United States. In 1926, Richard Byrd and Floyd Bennett flew 
across the North Pole. In 1926 and 1927, several aviators were preparing to 
attempt the seemingly impossible and fly nonstop between New York and 
Paris. Michigan native Charles Lindbergh took up the challenge ([link]). 


Charles 
Lindbergh, 
pictured here in 
an undated 
photograph, was 
eager to become 
the first person to 
fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean 
from New York 
City to Paris, 
France. 


Lindbergh was born in 1902, just a year before the Wright brothers’ historic 
flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. In 1922, he made his first flight and 
instantly fell in love with flying airplanes. “My early flying seemed an 
experience beyond mortality. There was the earth spreading out below me, a 
planet where I had lived but from which I had astonishingly risen,” he 
wrote. 


Lindbergh piloted planes and also studied every detail of the way they 
worked. He went on barnstorming tours of the Midwest and West, where he 
performed stunts and gave rides to the public. From a sense of patriotic duty 


and to perfect his flying, he joined the Army Air Service in 1924. Over the 
next two years, he delivered air mail on the Chicago—St. Louis route. He 
had to bail out of his plane three times and had the good fortune to survive 
each parachute landing. Still, nothing would stop this intrepid pilot from 
braving danger to fly. 


Early in 1927, Lindbergh raised $10,000 from financial backers in St. 
Louis. The Ryan Aircraft Corporation in San Diego agreed to build a plane 
to his specifications for approximately that amount. He arrived in San 
Diego and worked closely with engineers on every aspect of design and 
production, intent on building the plane to be as light as possible. The Spirit 
of St. Louis was a single-seat monoplane with a wingspan of 46 feet and a 
fuselage 28-feet long. It had a single Wright J-5 air-cooled engine and could 
hold 450 gallons of fuel. While it was being built, Lindberg pored over 
navigation charts and plotted his course across the Atlantic. 


On April 28, Lindbergh took the Spirit on its maiden test flight and 
afterward proclaimed, “This is a very good airplane.” During the next 10 
days, he flew it for 28 hours to learn its idiosyncrasies. On May 10, he flew 
from San Diego to St. Louis at night to practice the Atlantic crossing and 
made it despite some engine trouble. He then flew from St. Louis to Long 
Island and set the transcontinental speed record of 21 hours and 20 minutes 
of total flight across the country. During the next week, storms over the 
Atlantic grounded Lindbergh and the other aspirants for the Orteig Prize. In 
addition to this setback, Lindbergh was incensed at being hounded by 
reporters taking his photograph and asking questions for their stories. 


On the evening of May 19, Lindbergh and some friends were making their 
way to a Broadway play when they stopped to call a meteorologist. They 
heard one of the most significant weather reports of the century when they 
learned that a high-pressure system would soon clear out the Atlantic 
storms. They raced back to Long Island so Lindbergh could nap—he faced 
approximately 35 hours in the air without sleep—picked up a few 
sandwiches for the flight, and then prepped the plane before returning to the 
hotel. A friend was posted at the door to keep away the press. Just as 
Lindbergh was falling asleep, his friend knocked loudly on the door and 
asked, “Slim, what am I going to do when you’re gone?” 


Foiled in his attempt to sleep, Lindbergh went down to Curtiss Field at 3:00 
a.m. and made some last-minute checks. At 4:15 a.m., the Spirit of St. Louis 
was towed to nearby Roosevelt Field, where his competitors’ planes sat idle 
in the hanger. The plane’s tanks were filled with 450 gallons of fuel. The 
rain had stopped as expected, but the air was still cold and damp as the sun 
rose. A few hours later, at 7:40 a.m., Lindbergh climbed aboard his plane 


Charles Lindbergh is pictured here with his Spirit of St. 
Louis shortly before his 1927 flight across the Atlantic. 


Lindbergh started the Spirit, and it responded somewhat sluggishly because 
of the humidity. He did not know whether the plane, heavily laden with fuel 
and supplies, could clear the telephone wires hanging at the end of the 
soggy 5,000-foot runway, let alone fly 3,400 miles across a broad expanse 
of ocean. He turned to his crew with his boyish grin and said, “What do you 
say—let’s try it.” With 500 spectators holding their breath, Lindbergh 
strapped himself in and pulled down his goggles. At 7:51 a.m., he throttled 
the plane forward, and it bounced on the runway twice before finally lifting 
into the skies to a great cheer from below. 


Lindbergh followed the New England coast to the northeast. He later wrote, 
“T’m giving up the continent and heading out to sea in the most fragile 
vehicle ever devised by man.” By the time he flew over Nova Scotia at 
noon, he had been awake for more than 30 hours and was already battling 
great fatigue. He wrote, “My whole body agrees dully that nothing, nothing 
life can attain is quite so desirable as sleep. My mind is losing resolution 
and control.” After 11 hours in the cockpit flying at 100 miles per hour, 
Lindbergh passed over Newfoundland at dusk, where he buzzed a fishing 
town that was home to the last humans he would see for nearly 2,000 miles. 
Soon, night closed over him. 


Meanwhile, at Yankee Stadium in New York, the announcer for a 
heavyweight championship boxing match between Jack Sharkey and Tom 
Maloney asked the crowd for a moment of silence to think about “a boy up 
there tonight who is carrying the hopes of all. .. Americans.” Humorist Will 
Rogers penned a newspaper piece that stated, “No jokes today. An odd, tall, 
slim, smiling, bashful boy is somewhere out there over the middle of the 
ocean. . . But this kid ain’t going to fail.” The hopes of millions of 
Americans, and people around the world, were invested in Lindbergh as he 
braved the void between the new world and the old. 


Lindbergh encountered a thick fog over the Atlantic and climbed to nearly 
10,000 feet to escape it, but ice built up on his wings and threatened to 
down the plane. He descended again and navigated the fog by using his 
instruments. He flew around thunderstorms and squalls as he fought off 
sleep. Even though he opened the window to allow frigid air and even the 
spray from the tops of the waves to keep him awake, he was losing the 
battle against fatigue. He started to see phantoms in the cockpit as he drifted 
off to sleep and once rescued the plane from a steep dive. Even while 
awake, he suffered hallucinations of landfall. 


As he flew low over the waves, seagulls soon filled the skies, a hopeful sign 
of land nearby. Finally, the unmistakable cliffs of the coast of Ireland came 
into view, with boats full of surprised fishermen dotting the waters. 
Lindbergh was ecstatic to see that he was precisely on course and even 
happier to learn that a favorable tailwind had shaved a few hours off his 
flight. 


Lindbergh still had more than 600 miles ahead of him, and the sun was 
setting again. He crossed the comparatively narrow English Channel and 
flew over northern France on his way to Paris. When he arrived over the 
city, he circled the Eiffel Tower and searched for Le Bourget airfield. 
Thousands of lights guided him, which turned out to be a huge traffic jam 
of excited Parisians heading to the airfield in welcome. 


Lindbergh finally landed Spirit of St. Louis at 10:24 p.m. local time on May 
21 and taxied to the hanger, where as many as 150,000 onlookers hoped to 
catch a glimpse of the historic plane and the heroic pilot who flew it. The 
massive crowd gathered around him and began to tear at his clothes and at 
the plane, desperate for a souvenir. Excited Parisians carried Lindbergh on 
their shoulders until he was whisked away and taken to the American 
embassy for a steak dinner and a well-earned night of sleep after his 33.5- 
hour flight. 


Lindbergh had done the impossible by flying solo across the Atlantic. He 
was honored in the United States with a ticker-tape parade, an appearance 
before Congress, a Distinguished Flying Cross, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and the Orteig Prize. He signed a book deal and went on a speaking 
tour, but he humbly turned down numerous other lucrative offers. President 


Calvin Coolidge said Lindbergh’s success was “the same story of valor and 
victory by a son of the people that shines through every page of American 
history.” 


His achievement helped to grow the nascent commercial airline industry 
over the next decade by encouraging cooperation between business and 
government. In addition to civilian uses, the airplane had significant 
military applications in World War II. Lindbergh’s flight made him a hero at 
a time when other celebrities such as Clara Bow, Charlie Chaplin, and Babe 
Ruth were becoming a part of the new consumer culture of movies, radio, 
and advertising. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain Charles Lindbergh’s motivation for attempting the first solo 
trans-Atlantic flight from New York to Paris. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Lindbergh’s nonstop crossing of the Atlantic Ocean 
represented the American identity during the 1920s. 
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The Crash of 1929 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its effects on the 
economy 


Written by: Paul Dickson, Independent Historian 


In the United States during the prosperous “roaring 20s,” the stock market 
underwent rapid and unprecedented expansion, reaching its peak value on 
September 3, 1929. This rise followed a period of wild speculation during 
which Americans ranging from millionaires to clerks and cab drivers were 
buying stocks (shares of ownership in a firm). Unlike wealthy investors, 
however, many of modest means poured their life savings into stocks using 
borrowed money, known as buying shares “on margin.” 


Buying stocks on margin brought hundreds of thousands of new investors 
into the market. Under the loose rules of the time, they could purchase a 
stock by simply laying down 10 percent of its cost and borrowing the rest 
from banks or stockbrokers—buying, for example, $1,000 worth of a stock 
and handing over just $100 in cash. If your $1,000 in stocks then rose in 
value to $1,075, you made $75 on your $100 investment when you sold the 
stock—or so it seemed. That $75 profit existed only on paper, because you 
still had to pay back the bank or broker who loaned you the $900 at a rate 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 14 to 19 percent. Investors at that time 
did not seem to care all that much, however, because they were making 
money. To many, buying stocks on margin was easy money and a way to 
get rich quick. But if your stock went down in value, the broker would 
demand more and more of the loan to be paid in cash to cover the loss 
({link]). 
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The interior of the New York Stock Exchange, pictured here in 1920, 
where thousands of stocks were traded daily using telephone booths 
scattered throughout the trading floor. 


The market high of September 3, 1929, came the day after the end of the 
long Labor Day weekend. It also marked the end of what later became 
known as the “summer of fun,” when an epidemic of dance marathons, 
flagpole-sitting contests, and other zany fads seemed to have taken hold of 
the country. There was a madness in the air that seemed hard to explain. 
Among other things, this was the moment when Americans started drinking 
sauerkraut juice for no apparent reason—a fact noted by Maury Klein in his 
definitive narrative on the history of the Crash. He wrote: “In the summer 
of 1929 much of America was on an artificial high. It was a high not born 


of drugs but of an illusion that the prosperity and the good times then being 
enjoyed were made of new miracle ingredient that would last forever.” 


Following that peak, stock prices fell by approximately 10 percent during 
September but then rose again by about 8 percent by the middle of October. 
The fluctuations seemed relatively normal because the market often went 
up and down. However, on Thursday, October 24, a selling panic began and 
13 million shares were traded, which far surpassed the average of four 
million shares per day the preceding month. The market had taken a nose 
dive, and investors found themselves in the dark as their paper fortunes 
began to dwindle or disappear. The technology of the time—telephone, 
telegraph, and ticker tape—was not able to keep up with the pace of 
trading, and many investors did not learn of their losses until late that 
evening. October 24 was quickly given the name “Black Thursday.” 


On Friday, President Herbert Hoover tried to stop the panic by assuring 
Americans that the business of the country was “on a sound and prosperous 
basis,” but neither his words nor the attempts by some of the big banks and 
major investors to shore up the value of stocks by purchasing them at 
artificially higher prices had any effect on stemming the tide of stock 
selling. 


The fall slowed on Monday, but then on Tuesday, October 29, 1929, the 
bottom fell out of the market. On “Black Tuesday,” 16 million shares were 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange. Investors lost billions of dollars as 
millions of shares plummeted in value and even became worthless. Those 
who had bought stocks with borrowed money were wiped out completely. 
Millions of Americans lost everything. Suddenly the “roaring 20s” ceased 
to roar, and it looked like the fabulous decade would end with a whimper 
({link]). 


After the stock market crash of 1929, thousands of American 
depositors flooded banks like this one in New York, hoping to 
withdraw their money before it was lost. 


The Wall Street Crash of 1929 was soon viewed as the moment the nation 
began to realize that a terrible catastrophe was unfolding. The biggest and 
most productive economy on earth was falling apart, and it was bringing the 
other industrialized nations down with it. Then, as now, the Crash was 
regarded as the opening bell for the Great Depression. Although some 
would see it as the single or primary cause of the Great Depression, in fact 
it was a symptom and a powerful catalyst, but not the primary cause. Robert 
McElvaine explained it in human terms in The Great Depression: America 
1929-1941: 


When someone becomes ill after ’catching a chill,’ it is not the 
cold itself that causes the sickness. Rather the cold reduces the 
body’s resistance to microorganisms already present in it, which 
are able to cause the illness. Some such role is the proper one to 
assign to the crash, the cold wind that swept through lower 
Manhattan in October and November 1929 lowered the 
economy’s resistance to the point where already existing defects 
could multiply rapidly and bring down the whole organism. The 
Crash is important in explaining how and when the Depression 
happened. 


But the role of the Crash in shaping the dimensions of the economic 
catastrophe that followed cannot be overestimated. As T. H. Watkins put it 
in The Hungry Years, the Great Crash “not only loosed the virus of 
depression by imposing a trauma on the entire financial system so 
devastating it was left in a state of shock, but also accelerated the spread of 
economic decline.” 


The causes of the Crash and the causes of the Depression were interrelated 
and followed the same path forward. By 1932, stocks were worth only 
about a fifth of what they had been worth during the summer of 1929, and 
July 8, 1932, turned out to be the lowest point of the Crash. It is often 
argued that 1932 was the year the nation hit rock bottom. Exactly 2,998 
banks had failed and 28,285 businesses had closed in 1931, and in 1932, 
they were still closing at an alarming rate. Unemployment had soared to 25 
percent, leaving one family in four without a breadwinner, and millions 
were underemployed, taking pay cuts and reductions in hours to keep their 
jobs. Two million people, including many farmers, were turned into 
homeless migrants who wandered the country in a random and futile quest 
for work. Many settled in teeming communities of makeshift shacks and 
shanties known derisively as “Hoovervilles,” mocking the president who 
kept trying to tell the country that things were not as bad as they seemed 
and that recovery was around the corner ([link]). 


A Depression-era “Hooverville” shanty town in Manhattan, where huts 
were made of salvaged materials and most occupants, having lost their 
homes and jobs, were unable to find work. 


Hoover was beaten in the 1932 election by Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
inaugurated in March 1933. Roosevelt immediately revealed his plan to 
temporarily close all banks to confirm the solvency of those still standing 
and to stop bank runs. Legislation to enable this bold move was quickly 
enacted. A special session of Congress convened and responded to the 
crises. Congress quickly passed the bill, and banks were allowed to reopen 
if government officials deemed them financially secure. In the next three 
days, 5,000 banks reopened their doors, to the relief of many people who 
had deposited their life savings in them. Reforms and regulations provided 


certain relief to the system, which helped some areas of the economy and 
included the creation of federal deposit insurance, with which the federal 
government guaranteed most people’s savings—a protection that is still in 
effect and that has so far prevented further banking runs in the United 
States. 


But this and many other efforts of Roosevelt’s New Deal did not end the 
Great Depression. Economic recovery did not occur until the nation began 
shifting to a wartime economy after Nazi Germany invaded Poland in 
September 1939. When World War II ended in 1945, the nation experienced 
a period of unprecedented prosperity, though the stock market did not return 
to its pre-Crash levels until November 23, 1954. 


Some of the signs that a basically unsound economy had both caused and 
fueled the Depression were easier to see after the Great Crash. They 
included an increase in unemployment, cuts in industrial production, and an 
increase in consumer borrowing, especially the practice of buying stocks on 
margin. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why small-time investors in the stock market crash of 1929 
lost their savings. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the relationship between the Great Crash and the Great 
Depression. 
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The Bonus Army 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its effects on the 
economy 


Written by: Paul Dickson, Independent Historian 


At the end of World War I in 1919, those Americans who had served in the 
conflict felt they deserved additional compensation, having been paid only a 
dollar a day for domestic service and $1.25 for overseas service. In contrast, 
a worker in a shipyard or other defense job was paid 10 to 15 times as 
much. At that time, and through the Vietnam War, an American man could 
be forced into military service through a military draft. Of the 4.8 million 
American men who fought in World War I, approximately 2.8 million had 
been drafted. 


In 1924, Congress finally responded to the demands of the war veterans that 
Congress honor its earlier promise to pay “adjusted compensation” for their 
service by passing a bill that would offer them a cash bonus. The bill was 
vetoed by Republican President Calvin Coolidge, who stated that 
“patriotism which is bought and paid for is not patriotism,” but his veto was 
overridden by Congress and the bill became law. Under it, veterans who 
were scheduled to receive $50 or less would receive their money 
immediately, but the rest were given certificates that could be redeemed for 
cash in 1945. The only way the bonus could be paid before that date was for 
the recipient to die and allow his heirs to collect the money. This led 
veterans to name the arrangement the “Tombstone Bonus.” 


The veterans were disappointed, but nothing happened until May 1929, 
when Representative Wright Patman (D-TX), a war veteran himself, 
introduced a bill calling on Congress to give them the bonus. But Congress 


seemed to have lost interest in the veterans and the bill died. Then came the 
1929 stock market crash and the Great Depression, which made the 
veterans even more urgently want to receive their bonus early. Early in 
1932, Patman again moved to introduce legislation proposing immediate 
payment. 


In March of that year, an unemployed former Army sergeant named Walter 
W. Waters had a decision to make. He and his fellow ex-soldiers were 
unemployed because of the Depression, and he wanted veterans to receive 
the promised bonus. The right to petition government was a basic American 
right guaranteed in the First Amendment, and he wanted the veterans to 
exercise that right before the Congress. Inspired by Patman’s legislation, 
Waters addressed a meeting of veterans in Portland, Oregon, and suggested 
they join him by boarding a freight train and heading for Washington, DC, 
to demand the money he argued they were rightfully due. No one took him 
up on his offer that night. But by May 11, Waters was able to recruit 
approximately 300 followers, who headed to Washington to push for the 
immediate payment of their bonuses after a new version of the Patman bill 
had been introduced in the House of Representatives. As word of the group 
spread, other veterans’ units formed and headed to Washington. The 
movement grew as radio stations and local newspapers reported on the 
growing Bonus Army and its mission. “The March was a spontaneous 
movement of protest, arising in virtually every one of the forty-eight 
States,” observed novelist and veteran John Dos Passos ({link]). 
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Members of the Bonus Army camped out on the lawn of the Capitol 


during the summer of 1932. 


Following Waters’ lead, more than 25,000 veterans and their families 
traveled to Washington, DC, to petition Congress and President Herbert 
Hoover to award them their bonus immediately. Fortunately for the 
marchers, Pelham Glassford, the local police chief and a veteran of the war 
himself, made accommodations for this influx, including the creation of an 
enormous camp in the Anacostia Flats, a section of Washington close to the 
Capitol but separated by a drawbridge across the Anacostia River. Glassford 
understood that Americans had an inherent right to assemble in Washington 
and petition the government for the “redress of grievances” without fear of 
punishment or reprisals. A compassionate and colorful man who rode a blue 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle around the city and often stopped to chat with 
homeless people, Glassford set a norm for marching on Washington that 
endures to the present day. 


On June 15, the House of Representatives passed the new bonus bill by a 
vote of 211 to 176. Two days later, some 8,000 veterans massed in front of 
the Capitol as the Senate prepared to vote, while another 10,000 assembled 
before the raised Anacostia drawbridge. The police were anticipating 
trouble because of the large crowds. The Senate debate continued until after 
dark. Finally, at 9:30 p.m., Waters learned that the bill had been defeated 
and shared the news with his followers. 


When it appeared that the bonus would not be paid, many of the marchers 
refused to leave, and President Hoover ordered the Army to evict them. 
Using tear gas, tanks, and a troop of saber-wielding cavalry commanded by 
Major George S. Patton, U.S. Army chief of staff General Douglas 
MacArthur drove the marchers out of Washington and burned their main 
camp on the Anacostia Flats ([link]). 


Little remained of the veterans’ camp on the Anacostia Flats after it 
was burned by the Army, led by General Patton. 


A young Dwight D. Eisenhower, MacArthur’s chief of staff, argued with his 
boss, insisting that the Army should stay out of what was essentially a local 
police matter. He tried to convince MacArthur not to cross the bridge into 
Anacostia. Secretary of War Patrick Hurley, speaking for the president, had 
specifically forbidden this action. Eisenhower told MacArthur that Hurley 
had sent two high-ranking officers to deliver orders directly to MacArthur, 
but MacArthur refused to see them. Eisenhower later wrote that MacArthur 
said, “He was too busy and did not want either himself or his staff bothered 
by people coming down and pretending to bring orders.” Partly as a result 
of his opposition to it, Eisenhower escaped being tainted by the episode. 


Americans were shocked by disturbing newspaper and newsreel images of 
Army tanks, soldiers marching with fixed bayonets, and saber-waving 
mounted cavalry chasing off veterans and their families in the shadow of 
the Capitol Dome. “It’s war,” a newsreel narrator intoned. “The greatest 
concentration of fighting troops in Washington since 1865. They are being 
forced out of their shacks by the troops who have been called out by the 
President of the United States.” Movie audiences in many cities booed the 
U.S. Army and jeered at MacArthur and Patton when the newsreels were 
shown. To many Americans, the veterans were heroes, not the soldiers used 
to disperse them. 


Democratic presidential nominee Franklin D. Roosevelt benefitted 
politically from the expulsion of the Bonus Army. Roosevelt was opposed 
to the immediate payment of the bonus, because it would benefit one class 
of citizen at a time when all groups were suffering. After seeing newspaper 
photographs of the burning Bonus Army camp, however, he told an adviser 
that “this will elect me” because it would make President Hoover look bad. 
Roosevelt’s reading of the political damage to Hoover was correct, and he 
won the 1932 election that November, beating the incumbent Hoover by 
seven million votes. General George S. Patton thought the reporting of the 
event was biased, because the media reported the Army as “act[ing] against 
a crowd rather than against a mob” and had “insured the election of a 
Democrat.” David Burner, one of Hoover’s biographers, thought the 
incident was the final blow to Hoover’s reelection chances: “In the minds of 
most analysts, whatever doubt had remained about the outcome of the 
presidential election was now gone: Hoover was going to lose. The Bonus 
Army was his final failure, his symbolic end.” 


Roosevelt still opposed the bonus and vetoed it on several occasions, but it 
finally passed over his veto in 1936. In June of that year, the first veterans 
began cashing checks that averaged approximately $580 per man. 


Shortly after the United States entered World War II, members of Congress 
had already begun to consider benefits for the men and women who were 
serving. Their immediate inspiration for this G.I. Bill of Rights was the 
long struggle of the veterans of the previous war. The 1944 G.I. Bill, 
officially known as the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, became one of the 


most important pieces of American social legislation of the twentieth 
century. Nearly eight million World War II veterans took advantage of its 
generous grants, which paid for college tuition and job-training programs 
and provided low-interest loans for homes, farms, and small businesses. 
The G.I. Bill resulted in a well-educated and well-housed American middle 
class whose accomplishments fueled the soaring postwar economy. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the impact the Bonus Army’s protest and the World War I 
Bonus Bill had on future generations. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why both Presidents Calvin Coolidge (a Republican) and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (a Democrat) were against the Bonus Bill. 
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Was Prohibition a Success or a Failure? 


Written by: (Claim A) David E. Hamilton, University of Kentucky; 
(Claim B) Johnathan O’ Neill, Georgia Southern University 


Issue on the Table 


Was prohibition a successful experiment that lowered the amount of alcohol 
consumed per capita and whose reputation for causing organized crime is 
greatly exaggerated by popular culture? Or was it a dramatic short-term 
failure whose regulations were largely evaded, contributed to the rise of 
organized crime, and failed to stop alcohol consumption in the United 
States? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


Ratification of the Twenty-First Amendment to the Constitution in 1933 
repealed the Eighteenth Amendment and ended the federal government’s 
14-year quest to prohibit the manufacture, distribution, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. Prohibition had become increasingly unpopular after 1925 and 
even more so with the onset of the Great Depression after 1929. In their 
effort to undermine support for the “noble experiment,” prohibition’s 
opponents created two widely accepted myths. One was that prohibition had 


failed utterly to reduce levels of drinking. The second was that by 
encouraging bootlegging and an illegal liquor trade, prohibition had incited 
the creation of organized criminal gangs led by notorious bosses such as Al 
Capone. These gangs, critics charged, were responsible for a rise in deadly 
violence such as Chicago’s St. Valentine’s Day Massacre of 1929. 


Prohibition was surely losing public support in its final years, but repeal 
should not be equated with failure. In fact, prohibition achieved significant 
gains in public health. Furthermore, the claims that it was responsible for 
creating the business of crime oversimplify the story of the American 
criminal underworld. 


To understand why prohibition was a success, it is important to realize that 
prior to national prohibition, levels of drinking had been climbing steadily 
for decades. From 1870 to 1910, annual consumption per capita rose from 
1.7 gallons of alcohol to a peak of 2.6 gallons. This increase came about in 
large part because of the expansion of the brewing industry and the related 
surge in the number of saloons catering to working-class and immigrant 
patrons. The broad-based temperance reform movement asserted that these 
drinking levels were responsible for a host of antisocial consequences such 
as medical illnesses, premature deaths, alcohol-related psychoses, public 
drunkenness, worker absenteeism, and family disorder. Prohibition, in short, 
was a radical answer to a public health challenge in the United States, a 
country with no national public health system. The Anti-Saloon League and 
other prohibitionists insisted that only a new legal framework at the national 
level—rather than piecemeal actions by the states—could change private 
behaviors and mitigate drinking’s ill effects. 


The results proved the prohibitionists right. Prohibition raised the costs of 
consumption, created legal risks for violators, and, in much of the country, 
helped create a widely accepted “dry” culture. Consumption of alcohol 
from 1920 to 1925 fell by 50 to 70 percent, and fell by 30 percent for the 
entire period of prohibition, which was the steepest decline in the whole of 
American history. As consumption fell, so did incidence of alcohol-related 
medical and health issues. Rates of cirrhosis of the liver dropped by 10 to 
20 percent, deaths from acute alcoholism fell from 7.3 per 100,000 people 
in 1907 to 2.5 in 1932, and arrests for public drunkenness and rates of 


alcoholic psychosis declined as well. And, as the prohibitionists had hoped, 
wage eamers altered patterns of consumption. 


Even with prohibition’s repeal, its benefits continued. Consumption levels 
per capita rose after 1933, but it was another 40 years before they reached 
pre-prohibition rates. The slow return in drinking levels was rooted at least 
in part in cultural habits formed between 1920 and 1933 that acknowledged 
alcohol’s potential ill effects. 


Prohibition was a public health triumph. Moreover, its supposed connection 
to a wave of violence and to forging sophisticated criminal organizations is 
doubtful. Large-scale bootleggers such as Capone, Johnny Torrio, John 
Colosimo, and Dean O’Banion had been involved in gambling, prostitution, 
trafficking in illegal goods, and bribery of police and public officials well 
before prohibition. With or without the Eighteenth Amendment, their gang- 
style lawlessness would have continued in the 1920s. Their prohibition-era 
fame was as much a creation of media sensationalism as it was of their 
bootlegging operations. There were deadly gun battles, but even these were 
not always tied to running liquor. For instance, the St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre, in which seven men were gunned down in a Chicago garage, may 
have been carried out to avenge an earlier killing and had no connection to 
Capone or to bootlegging. 


Prohibition was a sweeping, drastic answer to public problems rooted in 
private behaviors. Ultimately, successful though it was, it could not sustain 
the broad base of support it needed to remain a part of American life, 
because Americans wanted to exercise personal liberty in deciding whether 
to drink and the government needed tax revenue from excise taxes during 
the Depression. The prohibition experiment was soon overturned. Congress 
passed the Twenty-First Amendment on February 20, 1933, and it was 
quickly ratified by the states in convention by that December. 


Claim B 


Prohibition briefly displaced America’s traditionally decentralized oversight 
of alcohol consumption by combining nineteenth-century temperance 
moralism with twentieth-century progressive government regulation. 


Although prohibition did decrease the amount of alcohol Americans 
consumed, it failed utterly to stop that consumption. In the attempt, 
prohibition brought a train of consequences that quickly revealed it as a 
mistake that should be reversed. One clear measure of prohibition’s failure 
is that the Eighteenth Amendment (ratified on January 19, 1919) remains 
the only amendment to have ever been repealed, which occurred when the 
Twenty-First Amendment was ratified on December 5, 1933—a mere 14 
years later. 


The conceptualization and implementation of prohibition immediately 
produced problems. The Eighteenth Amendment outlawed the 
“manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors,” as well as 
their importation and exportation, but not their use. Neither did the 
Volstead Act, the legislation Congress passed to enforce the amendment. 
Given the year-long delay between the ratification of the amendment and its 
taking legal effect on January 16, 1920, people had plenty of time 
(particularly wealthier people) to legally stockpile and then legally drink 
alcohol after it was prohibited. In addition, the Volstead Act defined 
“intoxicating liquor” as any beverage with more than 0.5 percent alcohol, 
effectively outlawing beer and wine. This surprised not only brewers and 
vintners, whose industries were all but destroyed without compensation, but 
also many everyday Americans. Many people thought that prohibition 
would affect only liquor distilleries, as had long been true of many state and 
local alcohol regulations. Finally, the amendment provided for concurrent 
enforcement by the federal and state governments. Prohibitionists assumed 
states would happily take up this considerable burden, which usually proved 
false. And although the federal government steadily increased funding for 
enforcement, it was never near enough to have actually ended the 
manufacture, sale, or importation of alcohol. Thus, the stage was set early 
for evasion, lax enforcement, and continued drinking. 


A fundamental reason for prohibition’s failure was that it introduced into 
the Constitution—a document designed to establish the structure and 
relationship of government institutions—what, in essence, was a statute 
aimed at the personal behavior of individuals. Historically, such regulations, 
including the regulation of alcohol, had typically been undertaken at the 
state and local levels (where such regulation was returned after repeal). 


Consequently, a large portion of the population, perhaps a majority, 
regarded the one-size-fits-all prohibition of alcohol as unfair, unrealistic, 
and out of keeping with the customary American approach to the subject. 
Accordingly, Americans learned the hard way a basic truth about the nature 
of law: people must obey it of their own accord most of the time because 
universal enforcement is impossible, especially of an unpopular law. Such a 
law will be ignored and evaded. This, in turn, will undermine respect for 
law in general, which is bad for a republic dedicated to the rule of law and 
government by consent. These effects, along with the corruption and 
violence that attended the black market production and sale of alcohol, are 
precisely what occurred during prohibition. Moreover, the 
malapportionment of representatives in state legislatures favored rural and 
dry voters, which contributed to the successful ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Large quantities of alcohol were smuggled in from neighboring nations by 
“bootleggers,” while “speakeasies,” or illegal bars, sprung up nationwide to 
dispense it. Organized crime took over these operations in several areas, 
often violently. Al Capone in Chicago was only the most famous face of 
this development, which prevailed in numerous urban areas. Organized 
crime further hampered enforcement of prohibition laws because 
prohibition agents, police officers, and local politicians often took bribes 
from criminals and then protected their illegal businesses. People routinely 
manufactured their own alcohol at home and also sold it to friends and 
neighbors. Those who could afford it got a prescription for “medicinal” 
alcohol, which was permitted under the Volstead Act. Unsurprisingly, the 
number of such prescriptions multiplied rapidly. 


Although people consumed less alcohol overall, they spent more on it than 
before prohibition because of relative scarcity and black market pricing. 
The number of deaths directly traceable to alcohol consumption probably 
decreased, but the homicide rate shot up because of the violence associated 
with organized crime. It then decreased quickly upon repeal in 1933. 
Likewise, consumption of adulterated liquor could be dangerous. 
Throughout the period, people were poisoned, blinded, and killed by illicit 
alcohol. At the same time, the number of people incarcerated for violations 


of the Volstead Act increased so quickly that many jails and federal prisons 
were overcrowded. 


Prohibition had quickly made America into a more corrupt and dangerous 
place, and the fundamental law of the Constitution was routinely violated 
and mocked. Americans soon came to their senses and recognized that the 
many failures of prohibition revealed it as a utopian folly that must be 
excised from the Constitution. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Prohibition and temperance political cartoons. “Temperance and 
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Should Herbert Hoover Be Considered an Activist President? 


Written by: (Claim A) Glen Jeansonne, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin - Milwaukee; (Claim B) Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


Issue on the Table 


Was Herbert Hoover a conservative president whose policies of 
individualism shaped his response to the Great Depression? Or was he an 
activist president who introduced unprecedented government intervention 
during the Great Depression? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


In recent decades, few American presidents have enjoyed as much of a 
reevaluation by historians as Herbert Hoover. For a long time, President 
Hoover was seen as a do-nothing president by historians, particularly those 
favorable to Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. However, many 
historians now understand him to be more of a progressive than previously 
thought. They argue he was a president who used an activist government to 
combat the Great Depression. 


Hoover was aligned with the progressive wing of the Republican Party 
during World War I and the 1920s. He was an engineer who instituted 
policies that offered technocratic solutions to social problems. He dedicated 
himself to voluntary efforts to raise money to combat hunger among 
Belgian civilians during World War I and used that experience to head the 
Wilson administration’s wartime Food Administration. He mostly promoted 
voluntary compliance with efforts to reduce meat or wheat consumption to 
support the troops. Throughout most of the 1920s, he served as the 
secretary of Commerce. He promoted close cooperation between 
government and big business, and allowed businesses to avoid ruinous 
competition through the trade association movement and the easing of 
antitrust regulations. Still, however consistent his efforts were with the 
ideals of progressive efficiency and order, they nevertheless were rooted in 
a more conservative voluntarism that, as president, shaped his federal 
policies related to the Great Depression. 


Hoover had the misfortune to become president at one of the worst 
moments in the twentieth century—just months before the stock market 
crash of October 1929 and the resulting economic collapse. The old image 
of Hoover as a heartless, do-nothing president must be revised. He signed 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 into law just before the crash, to 
provide loans to farmers because few participated in the prosperity of the 
1920s, but it failed to help farmers significantly and did not staunch the 
drop in farm prices to below production costs. He received pledges from 
many business leaders that they would continue doing business as if the 
Great Depression did not exist, but eventually those leaders felt they had to 
renege on those pledges and cut wages and jobs. The National Credit 
Corporation was organized with a $500 million budget to lend money to 
banks to shore up their foundations, but it had disbursed only $10 million 
by 1931, when 2,300 banks closed their doors and savings were wiped out. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized to loan $2 billion 
to banks and insurance companies, but many people complained that 
financial institutions should not be receiving aid. They had even bigger 
reasons to complain when only a few institutions received more than half 
the money distributed. 


Hoover refused to provide direct relief to the unemployed because he 
thought it sapped the American spirit by undermining the work ethic. 
Instead, he relied on voluntary civic institutions such as churches, local and 
state governments, and friends and neighbors to distribute relief, even when 
they were completely overwhelmed and need far outstripped the help 
available. Congress offered loans to the states to finance public works 
projects and put people to work, but Hoover did not encourage them to pass 
legislation to directly support the unemployed, because he did not see it as a 
constitutional power of the federal government. He was opposed to a 
federal welfare state because, in his judgment, it was a collectivist policy 
not in the American tradition. 


Even though Germany and the Allies from World War I were closely tied 
together in a circle of reparations payments made with loans from the 
United States, the Hoover administration tightened credit after the stock 
market crash and made it difficult and expensive to borrow money. This 
intervention in the market made it almost impossible to take out loans for 
cars and other consumer products, which greatly reduced demand and 
caused factories to close and workers to lose their jobs. Furthermore, 
Hoover signed the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act in 1930, which raised import 
duties to protect American industry and significantly reduced international 
trade when many observers, including executives at JP Morgan and General 
Motors, warned against such actions and supported free trade. The tariff 
resulted in retaliatory tariffs by other countries and significantly damaged 
international trade markets, which raised prices, hurt all countries, and 
deepened the worldwide depression. The damage to American businesses 
and workers was significant as unemployment increased from 9 percent in 
1930 to 16 percent in 1931 to 23 percent in 1932. 


New York governor Franklin Roosevelt contributed to historians’ negative 
assessment of Hoover’s administration well when he said in April 1932: 
“The present administration . . . has either forgotten or it does not want to 
remember the infantry of our economic army. These unhappy times call for 
... Plans ... that build from the bottom up and not from the top down, that 
put their faith once more in the forgotten man at the bottom of the 
pyramid.” The “forgotten man” of the Great Depression labeled empty 
pockets turned inside out “Hoover flags” and the newspapers used to line 


the coats of the homeless “Hoover blankets,” because Hoover refused to use 
the federal government to provide a massive welfare state for the suffering 
masses on farms and in cities during the Great Depression, unlike the New 
Deal. However, although President Roosevelt and the Democratic Congress 
elected in 1932 spent tens of billions of dollars, the New Deal did not end 
the Great Depression. 


Claim B 


Few American presidents arose from more humble circumstances than 
Herbert Clark Hoover. Few entered the White House with a more sterling 
resume of public service; few left under a darker cloud of opprobrium. 
Contemporary and later critics often blamed him for the Great Depression 
or for prolonging its accumulated miseries. Taciturn, often humorless, 
Hoover also suffered in comparison with Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
ebullient, debonair president who succeeded him in 1933, although the 
economy itself did not fully recover until after mobilizing millions of men 
for the war effort in the early 1940s. 


In fairness to Hoover, his response to the stock market crash of 1929 and 
the ensuing economic catastrophe should not be contrasted with Roosevelt 
and his New Deal program, both of which benefited from Hoover’s failings 
and his successes. A more apt comparison measures Hoover against the 
behavior of earlier presidents who did little when faced with financial 
panics and economic collapse: Martin Van Buren (1830s), Grover 
Cleveland (1890s), Theodore Roosevelt (1907), Woodrow Wilson (1914 
and 1919-1920), and Warren G. Harding (1920-1921). 


From the start of his career in the Republican Party in 1920 as secretary of 
Commerce, the Republican old guard regarded Hoover as wildly 
progressive with respect to the role of government in the economy. He 
urged federal public works spending to combat the postwar recession in 
1920-1921 and convinced the infant industries of radio and air 
transportation to accept federal controls in lieu of cutthroat competition. 
And, when the first shocks of the stock market panic began to shake the 
financial structure after October 1929, he rejected the advice of his Treasury 
secretary, Andrew Mellon: “Liquidate labor, liquidate stocks, liquidate 


farmers, liquidate real estate’”—in other words, let the private market 
correct itself whatever the suffering. 


Rejecting a laissez-faire approach, Hoover took what were unprecedented 
actions for a president over the next three years. Almost immediately, he 
called to Washington political leaders (state governors, city mayors) and 
corporate-financial elites, who were admonished to maintain public and 
private spending plans and to avoid layoffs and price cutting. He pledged to 
these leaders that the federal government would do the same with respect to 
spending and employment. 


He also signed into law the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, whose 
Farm Board, equipped with $500 million from Congress, became the most 
powerful federal agency ever to intervene in the lives of American farmers 
by making loans to cooperatives and attempting to raise farm prices through 
the buying, selling, and storage of various crops. By 1932, the Farm Board 
had become the owner of 300 million bushels of wheat, but it had failed to 
arrest the collapse of farm prices, because Hoover and Congress (and many 
farm organizations) rejected direct government controls on production. The 
New Deal’s road to mandatory acreage controls with the domestic allotment 
plan was born in this initial failed farm experiment. 


Hoover’s activism, tethered to his faith in voluntary cooperation between 
private and public sectors, focused as well on ending the banking crisis and 
meeting the increasing need for providing relief to the millions who became 
jobless by 1932. In case of the latter, Hoover’s administration mounted an 
unprecedented national effort at coordinating the scattered relief activities 
of private organizations (such as the Red Cross and Salvation Army) and 
state and local governments through the president’s Organization of 
Unemployment Relief. This effort generated the first reliable statistical data 
on the staggering national relief problem but fell victim to the continuing 
erosion of tax revenues and private giving. 


Hoover encouraged the nation’s financial elite to staunch the bleeding of the 
banking system with the creation of the National Credit Corporation (NCC), 
funded with $500 million of the bankers’ own cash and intended to soak up 
the bad loans and depreciated assets of those institutions on the brink of 


insolvency. But the bankers who ran the NCC were averse to risk and spent 
only a fraction of their funds as more and more banks shut their doors. 


By January 1932, faced with the failure of voluntary cooperation in 
agriculture, banking, and unemployment relief, Hoover launched a bold 
new initiative with the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC), authorized by Congress to loan up to $2 billion of taxpayers’ money 
to banks, trust companies, and even railroads facing bankruptcy. By the 
summer of 1932, the RFC began to loan an additional $1.5 billion to state 
governments for funding public works. A product of Hoover’s final 
activism, the RFC became the greatest faucet of federal spending for 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Hoover’s greatest defect as president arose from his 
experience as an engineer, businessman, and manager, accustomed to giving 
subordinates commands to be carried out to accomplish a specific project. 
He lacked the political experience to deal with peers in Congress, who did 
not respond well to commands but required negotiations. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Hoover, Herbert. “Principles and Ideals of the United States Government.” 
October 22, 1928. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Herbert Hoover political cartoons. Library of Congress website. 
https://www.loc. gov/collections/cartoon-drawings/? 
fa=subject%3A hoover%2C+herbert&sp=2 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Kennedy, David M. Freedom from Fear: The American People in 
Depression and War, 1929-1945. Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
1999. 


Rauchway, Eric. The Great Depression and the New Deal: A Very Short 
Introduction. Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 2008. 


Rauchway, Eric. Winter War: Hoover, Roosevelt, and the First Clash Over 
the New Deal. New York: Basic Books, 2018. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 
Degler, Carl. “The Ordeal of Herbert Hoover.” Yale Review 32 (1963): 563. 


Parrish, Michael E. Anxious Decades: America in Prosperity and 
Depression, 1920-1941. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1992. 


Wilson, Joan Hoff. Herbert Hoover: Forgotten Progressive. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1975. 


e> Cartoon Analysis: Elmer Andrews Bushnell, “The Sky Is Now Her 
Limit,” 1920 


Introduction 


In 1848, 100 men and women of the 300 attendees at the Seneca Falls 
Convention signed a document proclaiming certain truths to be self-evident: 
“that all men and women are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. . . ” The ninth resolution in this 
document, the Seneca Falls Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions, 
demanded the right to vote for women. However, it took another 72 years of 
determined struggle for the guarantee of women’s suffrage to be added to 
the U.S. Constitution with the Nineteenth Amendment, adopted on August 
26, 1920. In her speech upon the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment, 
suffragist Carrie Chapman Catt stated: “The vote is the emblem of your 
equality, women of America, the guaranty of your liberty. That vote of 
yours has cost millions of dollars and the lives of thousands of women. . . 
Women have suffered agony of soul which you never can comprehend, that 
you and your daughters might inherit political freedom. That vote has been 
costly. Prize it! The vote is a power, a weapon of offense and defense, a 
prayer. . . Use it intelligently, conscientiously, prayerfully. Progress is 
calling to you to make no pause. Act!” 


The artist whose work is depicted in [link] is Elmer Andrews Bushnell. 
Bushnell maintained a long career as a newspaper cartoonist, working for 
the New York World, the New York Journal, and newspapers in several 
different cities in Ohio. His political cartoons were reputed to have helped 
bring down the Cincinnati political machine of George B. Cox. Study 
Bushnell’s work at the provided link to consider what he believed were the 
obstacles to women’s suffrage. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What major event does this cartoon commemorate? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Note the title of the cartoon. If someone told the young woman shown 


at the bottom of the ladder that “The sky is now your limit,” how do 
you think she would have responded in 1920? 
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Newspaper cartoonist Elmer Andrews Bushnell published this cartoon, 
“Enfranchisement now means the sky’s the limit, in woman’s sphere” 
in 1920. 


Comprehension Questions 
Starting from the lowest rung, these are the steps on the ladder: 


a. [Lowest rung] Slavery 
b. House Drudgery 
c. Shop Work 
d. Clerks — Agents — Maids 
e. Teachers — Caretakers 
f. Bookkeeping — Stenography 
g. Nurse — Governess 
h. Private Secretary 
i. Arts — Crafts — Science 
j. Business Affairs 
k. School Affairs 
1. Church & Charities 
m. War Workers 

n. Public Office [election or appointment to public office] 

o. Government Office [election or appointment to government office] 
p. Law — Medicine 

q. Equal Suffrage 

r. Notary Public 

s. Wage Equality 

t. Political Appointment 

u. Positions of Trust 

v. Highest Elective Offices 
w. Executive 

x. Legislative 
y. Governorship & Congress 
z. [Highest rung] Presidency 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In the a—z list, which positions or causes had women achieved as of 
August 1920? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What positions or causes have women achieved as of the present day? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What do the yoke and buckets symbolize? Based on the young 


woman’s appearance and clothing in the political cartoon, what do you 
think are her chances of reaching the sky? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why do you think Bushnell showed the equal suffrage rung and the 
presidency rung as larger than the others? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what extent do you believe Bushnell was sympathetic to the cause 
of women’s suffrage? To women’s rights in general? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What do you think is the tone of the cartoon’s title: hopeful, sarcastic, 
encouraging, something else? 


eo Mitchell Palmer, “The Case against the Reds,” 1920 


Introduction 


In 1917, Vladimir Lenin and his Bolshevik supporters successfully 
overthrew the Russian tsar and established a communist regime. The 
Bolsheviks called for a world revolution in which workers would rise up 
and overthrow capitalist governments. In 1919, the Socialist Party in the 
United States split apart, with its radical members leaving to form the 
Communist Labor Party and the Communist Party of the USA. Although 
small (their combined membership was perhaps 50,000 to 60,000 
members), the two parties launched aggressive campaigns to win workers to 
radical causes. That same year, a series of postwar labor strikes, race riots, 
and bombings by anarchist groups led to a fury that became the country’s 
first Red Scare. Members of the Wilson administration saw the strikes, 
riots, and bombings as the work of a Bolshevik-inspired campaign. Fearful 
of the growing appeal of these ideals in the United States, the Justice 
Department, under the leadership of Attorney General Mitchell Palmer, 
seized the offensive in late 1919. The so-called Palmer Raids led to the 
detaining of nearly 10,000 people and the arrest of 4,000 without due 
process of law. In this 1920 essay, Palmer defended his actions and 
explained why the threat of Bolshevism required extreme measures 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the author’s purpose in writing this? How might this affect 
his point of view? 


Vocabulary 


virile (adj): 
strong 


seditious 
(adj): 
encouraging 
people to 
rebel against 
authority 


Text 


In this brief review of the work which the 
Department of Justice has undertaken, to tear out 
the radical seeds that have entangled American 
ideas in their poisonous theories, I desire not 
merely to explain what the real menace of 
communism is, but also to tell how we have been 
compelled to clean up the country almost unaided 
by_any_virile legislation. Though I have not been 
embarrassed by political opposition, I have been 
materially delayed because the present sweeping 
processes of arrests and deportation of seditious 
aliens should have been vigorously pushed by 
Congress last spring. The failure of this is a matter 
of record in the Congressional files. 


when Congress, ignoring the seriousness of these 
vast organizations that were plotting to overthrow 
the Government, failed to act, has passed. The time 
came when it was obviously hopeless to expect the 
hearty cooperation of Congress in the only way to 
stamp out these seditious societies in their open 
defiance of law by various forms of propaganda. 


Like a prairie-fire, the blaze of revolution was 
sweeping over every American institution of law 
and order a year ago. It was eating its way into the 
homes of the American workmen, its sharp 
tongues of revolutionary heat were licking the 


school bell, crawling into the sacred corners of 
American homes, seeking to replace marriage 
vows with libertine laws, burning up the 
foundations of society. 


Vocabulary 


exert (v): to 


apply or 
bring to bear 


Text 


Robbery, not war, is the ideal of communism. This 
has been demonstrated in Russia, Germany, and in 
America. As a foe, the anarchist is fearless of his 
own life, for his creed is a fanaticism that admits 
no respect of any other creed. Obviously it is the 
creed of any criminal mind, which reasons always 
from motives impossible to clean thought. Crime is 
the degenerate factor in society. 


Upon these two basic certainties, first that the 
“Reds” were criminal aliens and secondly that the 
American Government must prevent crime, it was 
decided that there could be no nice distinctions 
drawn between the theoretical ideals of the radicals 
and their actual violations of our national laws. An 
assassin may have brilliant intellectuality, he may 
be able to excuse his murder or robbery with fine 
oratory, but any theory which excuses crime is not 
wanted in America. This is no place for the 
criminal to flourish, nor will he do so, so long as 
the rights of common citizenship can be exerted to 
prevent him. 


Our Government In Jeopardy 


Vocabulary 


Trotzky: 
Leon Trotzky 
was a 
Bolshevik 
who worked 
with Lenin to 
overthrow 
the tsar 


scrupulously 
(adv): ina 
careful way 


Text 


It has always been plain to me that when American 
citizens unite upon any national issue they are 
generally right, but it is sometimes difficult to 
make the issue clear to them. If the Department of 
Justice could succeed in attracting the attention of 
our optimistic citizens to the issue of internal 
revolution in this country, we felt sure there would 
be no revolution. The Government was in 
jeopardy; our private information of what was 
being done by the organization known as the 
Communist Party of America, with headquarters in 
Chicago, of what was being done by the 
Communist Internationale under their manifesto 
planned at Moscow last March by Trotzky, Lenin 
and others addressed “To the Proletariats of All 
Countries,” of what strides the Communist Labor 
Party was making, removed all doubt. In this 
conclusion, we did not ignore the definite 
standards of personal liberty, of free speech, which 
is the very temperament and heart of the people. 
The evidence was examined with the utmost care, 
with a personal leaning toward freedom of thought 
and word on all questions. 


The whole mass of evidence, accumulated from all 
parts of the country, was scrupulously scanned, 
not merely for the written or spoken differences of 
viewpoint as to the Government of the United 
States, but, in spite of these things, to see if the 
hostile declarations might not be sincere in their 
announced motive to improve our social order. 
There was no hope of such a thing. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


By stealing, murder and lies, Bolshevism has 
looted Russia not only of its material strength but 
of its moral force. . .. Because a disreputable alien 
—Leon Bronstein, the man who now calls himself 
Trotzky—can inaugurate a reign of terror from his 
throne room in the Kremlin, because this lowest of 
all types known to New York can sleep in the 
Czar’s bed, while hundreds of thousands in Russia 
are without food or shelter, should Americans be 
swayed by such doctrines? 


Such a question, it would seem, should receive but 
one answer from America. 


My information showed that communism in this 
country was an organization of thousands of aliens 
who were direct allies of Trotzky. Aliens of the 
same misshapen caste of mind and indecencies of 
character, and it showed that they were making the 
same glittering promises of lawlessness, of 
criminal autocracy to Americans, that they had 
made to the Russian peasants. How the 
Department of Justice discovered upwards of 
60,000 of these organized agitators of the Trotzky 
doctrine in the United States is the confidential 
information upon which the Government is now 
sweeping the nation clean of such alien filth... . 


Will Deportation Check Bolshevism? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Behind, and underneath, my own determination to 
drive from our midst the agents of Bolshevism 
with increasing vigor and with greater speed, until 
there are no more of them left among us, so long as 
I have the responsible duty of that task, I have 
discovered the hysterical methods of these 
revolutionary humans with increasing amazement 
and suspicion. In the confused information that 
sometimes reaches the people they are compelled 
to ask questions which involve the reasons for my 
acts against the “Reds.” I have been asked, for 
instance, to what extent deportation will check 
radicalism in this country. Why not ask what will 
become of the United States Government if these 
alien radicals are permitted to carry out the 
principles of the Communist Party as embodied in 
its so-called laws, aims and regulations? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


There wouldn’t be any such thing left. In place of 
the United States Government we should have the 
horror and terrorism of bolsheviki tyranny such as 
is destroying Russia now. Every scrap of radical 
literature demands the overthrow of our existing 
government. All of it demands obedience to the 
instincts of criminal minds, that is, to the lower 
appetites, material and moral. The whole purpose 
of communism appears to be a mass formation of 
the criminals of the world to overthrow the 
decencies of private life, to usurp property that 
they have not earned, to disrupt the present order 
of life regardless of health, sex or religious rights. 
By a literature that promises the wildest dreams of 
such low aspirations, that can occur to only the 
criminal minds, communism distorts our social 
law. . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It has been inferred by the “Reds” that the United 
States Government, by arresting and deporting 
them, is returning to the autocracy of Czardom, 
adopting the system that created the severity of 
that in our determination to maintain our 
government we are treating our alien enemies with 
extreme consideration. To deny them the privilege 
of remaining in a country which they have openly 
deplored as an unenlightened community, unfit for 
those who prefer the privileges of Bolshevism, 
should be no hardship. It strikes me as an odd form 
of reasoning that these Russian Bolsheviks who 
extol the Bolshevik rule should be so unwilling to 
return to Russia. The nationality of most of the 
alien “Reds” is Russian and German. There is 
almost no other nationality represented among 
them. 


It has been impossible in so short a space to review 
the entire menace of the internal revolution in this 
country as I know it, but this may serve to arouse 
the American citizen to its reality, its danger, and 
the great need of united effort to stamp it out, 
under our feet, if needs be. It is being done. The 
Department of Justice will pursue the attack of 
these “Reds” upon the Government of the United 
States with vigilance, and no alien, advocating the 
overthrow of existing law and order in this country, 
shall escape arrest and prompt deportation. 


Vocabulary Text 


It is my belief that while they have stirred 
discontent in our midst, while they have caused 
irritating strikes, and while they have infected our 
social ideas with the disease of their own minds 
and their unclean morals we can get rid of them 
and not until we have done so shall we have 
removed the menace of Bolshevism for good. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Palmer hope to achieve by writing this essay? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Palmer blame Congress for doing? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Palmer, what institutions did “the blaze of revolution” 
affect? Do you think Palmer is exaggerating? 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to Palmer, how could a revolution be prevented? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How many agitators did the Department of Justice claim to have 
discovered in the United States? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Palmer, what would occur if Bolsheviks were allowed to 
carry out their ideas into law? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Palmer believe the government was treating alien enemies 
with consideration? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Palmer focus on Russians and Germans? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Palmer claim he ordered raids on organizations that supported 
communism and socialism? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
In this essay, Palmer stated “the nationality of most of the alien ‘Reds’ 
is Russian and German.” If this were true, should the U.S. government 


have scrutinized Russian-Americans and German-Americans more 
than others? Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In what ways were the Palmer Raids a continuation of the government 
suppression of free speech during World War I? 


eo Marcus Garvey, “Declaration of the Rights of the Negro Peoples of the 
World,” 1920 


Introduction 


Despite the passage of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments, at the beginning of the twentieth century, many African 
Americans still experienced widespread discrimination, especially in the 
South. Leaders such as W. E. B. Du Bois and Ida B. Wells fought for 
recognition of and respect for African Americans’ rights in the hope that 
blacks could be accepted within white society. However, some civil rights 
leaders like Marcus Garvey did not want blacks to live with whites. As a 
black nationalist, Garvey instead argued that African Americans should 
emigrate to the continent of their ancestors. He formed the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA) in 1914 to promote his “Back to Africa” 
message. In 1920, he and 25,000 UNIA delegates convened to write the 
following declaration. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How was Garvey’s approach to helping blacks in the United States 
different from other civil rights leaders during his time? 


Vocabulary 


brethren (n): 
literally, 
brothers; 
fellow 
members 


accord (v): 
to give or 
grant 


Text 


Be It Resolved, That the Negro people of the 
world, through their chosen representatives in 
convention assembled in Liberty Hall, in the City 
of New York and United States of America, from 
August 1 to August 31, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty, protest 
against the wrongs and injustices they are 
suffering at the hands of their white brethren, and 
state what they deem their fair and just rights, as 
well as the treatment they propose to demand of 
all men in the future. 


We complain: 


1. That nowhere in the world, with few exceptions, 
are black men accorded equal treatment with 
white men, although in the same situation and 
circumstances, but, on the contrary, are 
discriminated against and denied the common 
rights due to human beings for no other reason 
than their race and color. 


We are not willingly accepted as guests in the 
public hotels and inns of the world for no other 
reason than our race and color. 


2. In certain parts of the United States of America 
our race is denied the right of public trial accorded 
to other races when accused of crime, but are 
lynched and burned by mobs, and such brutal and 
inhuman treatment is even practiced upon our 
women. 


Vocabulary 


parcel (v): to 
divide into 
portions 


conveyance 


(n): 


transportation 


jim-crowed: 
restricted by 
Jim Crow 
laws, which 
segregated 
blacks from 
whites in the 
South, in 
public areas 
and 
transportation 


Text 


3. That European nations have parcelled out 
among them and taken possession of nearly all of 
the continent of Africa, and the natives are 
compelled to surrender their lands to aliens and are 
treated in most instances like slaves. 


4. In the southern portion of the United States of 
America, although citizens under the Federal 
Constitution, and in some States almost equal to 
the whites in population and are qualified land 
owners and taxpayers, we are, nevertheless, denied 
all voice in the making and administration of the 
laws and are taxed without representation by the 
State governments, and at the same time 
compelled to do military service in defense of the 
country. 


5. On the public conveyances and common 
carriers in the southern portion of the United 
States we are jim-crowed and compelled to accept 
separate and inferior accommodations and made to 
pay the same fare charged for first-class 
accommodations, and our families are often 
humiliated and insulted by drunken white men 
who habitually pass through the jim-crow cars 


going to the smoking car. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


6. The physicians of our race are denied the right 
to attend their patients while in the public hospitals 
of the cities and States where they reside in certain 
parts of the United States. 


Our children are forced to attend inferior separate 
schools for shorter terms than white children, and 
the public school funds are unequally divided 
between the white and colored schools. 


7. We are discriminated against and denied an 
equal chance to earn wages for the support of our 
families, and in many instances are refused 
admission into labor unions and nearly everywhere 
are paid smaller wages than white men. 


Vocabulary 


leper (n): a 
person who is 
afflicted with 
the 
contagious 
disease, 
leprosy. The 
term also 
refers 
figuratively 
to one who is 
avoided or 
rejected for 
moral or 
social 
reasons. 


attainment 


(n): 


achievement 


cunningly 
(adv): ina 
clever or 
deceitful way 


Text 


8. In the Civil Service and departmental offices we 
are everywhere discriminated against and made to 
feel that to be a black man in Europe, America and 
the West Indies is equivalent to being an outcast 
and a leper among the races of men, no matter 
what the character attainments of the black men 
may be. 


9. In the British and other West Indian islands and 
colonies Negroes are secretly and cunningly 
discriminated against and denied those fuller rights 
of government to which white citizens are 
appointed, nominated and elected. 


10. That our people in those parts are forced to 
work for lower wages than the average standard of 
white men and are kept in conditions repugnant to 
good civilized tastes and customs. 


Vocabulary 


emphatically 
(adv): ina 
forceful way 


denizen (n): 
an inhabitant 
or occupant 
of a certain 
place 


Text 


11. That the many acts of injustices against 
members of our race before the courts of law in 
the respective islands and colonies are of such 
nature as to create disgust and disrespect for the 
white man’s sense of justice. 


12. Against all such inhuman, unchristian and 
uncivilized treatment we here and now 
emphatically protest, and invoke the 
condemnation of all mankind. 


In order to encourage our race all over the world 
and to stimulate it to overcome the handicaps and 
difficulties surrounding it, and to push forward to a 
higher and grander destiny, we demand and insist 
on the following Declaration of Rights: 


1. Be it known to all men that whereas all men are 
created equal and entitled to the rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and because 
of this we, the duly elected representatives of the 
Negro peoples of the world, invoking the aid of 
the just and Almighty God, do declare all men, 
women and children of our blood throughout the 
world free denizens, and do claim them as free 
citizens of Africa, the Motherland of all Negroes. . 


4. We declare that Negroes, wheresoever they 
form a community among themselves should be 
given the right to elect their own representatives to 
represent them in Legislatures, courts of law, or 
such institutions as may exercise control over that 
particular community. 


Vocabulary 


levy (v): to 
impose 


Text 


5. We assert that the Negro is entitled to even- 
handed justice before all courts of law and equity 
in whatever country he may be found, and when 
this is denied him on account of his race or color 
such denial is an insult to the race as a whole and 
should be resented by the entire body of Negroes. 


6. We declare it unfair and prejudicial to the rights 
of Negroes in communities where they exist in 
considerable numbers to be tried by_a judge and 
such cases members of our race are entitled to 
representation on the jury. ... 


8. We declare taxation without representation 
unjust and tyran[n]Jous, and there should be no 
obligation on the part of the Negro to obey the 
levy of a tax by any law-making body from which 
he is excluded and denied representation on 
account of his race and color. 


9. We believe that any law especially directed 
against the Negro to his detriment and singling 
him out because of his race or color is unfair and 
immoral, and should not be respected. 


10. We believe all men entitled to common human 
respect and that our race should in no way tolerate 
any insults that may be interpreted to mean 
disrespect to our race or color. 


Vocabulary 


deprecate 
(v): to 
express 
disapproval 
of 


cupidity (n): 
greed for 
money or 
possessions 


ire (n): anger 


Text 


11. We deprecate the use of the term “nigger” as 
applied to Negroes, and demand that the word 
“Negro” be written with a capital “N.” 


12. We believe that the Negro should adopt every 
means to protect himself against barbarous 
practices inflicted upon him because of color... . 


14. We believe in the inherent right of the Negro to 
possess himself of Africa and that his possession 
of same shall not be regarded as an infringement 


nation. 


15. We strongly condemn the cupidity of those 
nations of the world who, by open aggression or 
secret schemes, have seized the territories and 
inexhaustible natural wealth of Africa, and we 
place on record our most solemn determination to 
reclaim the treasures and possession of the vast 
continent of our forefathers. 


16. We believe all men should live in peace one 
with the other, but when races and nations provoke 
the ire of other races and nations by attempting to 
infringe upon their rights[,] war becomes 
inevitable, and the attempt in any way to free one’s 
self or protect one’s rights or heritage becomes 
justifiable. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


17. Whereas the lynching, by burning, hanging or 
any other means, of human beings is a barbarous 
practice and a shame and disgrace to civilization, 
we therefore declare any country guilty of such 
atrocities outside the pale of civilization. .. . 


19. We protest against the atrocious practice of 
shaving the heads of Africans, especially of 
African women or individuals of Negro blood, 
when placed in prison as a punishment for crime 


by_an alien race. 


20. We protest against segregated districts, 
separate public conveyances, industrial 
discrimination, lynchings and limitations of 
political privileges of any Negro citizen in any part 
of the world on account of race, color or creed, 
and will exert our full influence and power against 
all such.... 


22. We protest against the system of education in 
any country where Negroes are denied the same 
privileges and advantages as other races... . 


24. We believe in the doctrine of the freedom of 


against the suppression of Negro newspapers and 
periodicals in various parts of the world, and call 


means to prevent such suppression. 


25. We further demand free speech universally for 
all men.... 


Vocabulary 


unmolested 


(adj): 
unbothered 


Text 


29. With the help of Almighty God we declare 
ourselves the sworn protectors of the honor and 
virtue of our women and children, and pledge our 
lives for their protection and defense everywhere 
and under all circumstances from wrongs and 
outrages. 


30. We demand the right of an unlimited and 
unprejudiced education for ourselves and our 
posterity forever|.] 


31. We declare that the teaching in any school by. 
alien teachers to our boys and girls, that the alien 
race is superior to the Negro race, is an insult to 
the Negro people of the world... . 


35. That the right of the Negro to travel 
unmolested throughout the world be not abridged 
by any person or persons, and all Negroes are 
called upon to give aid to a fellow Negro when 
thus molested. 


36. We declare that all Negroes are entitled to the 
same right to travel over the world as other men. . . 


38. We demand complete control of our social 
institutions without interference by any alien race 
or races. 


39. That the colors, Red, Black and Green, be the 
colors of the Negro race. 


Vocabulary 


prerogative 
(n): privilege 


Text 


40. Resolved, That the anthem “Ethiopia, Thou 
Land of Our Fathers etc.,” shall be the anthem of 
the Negro race. ... 


41. We believe that any limited liberty which 
deprives one of the complete rights and 
prerogatives of full citizenship is but a modified 
form of slavery... . 


44, We deplore and protest against the practice of 
confining juvenile prisoners in prisons with adults, 
and we recommend that such youthful prisoners be 
taught gainful trades under human[e] supervision. 


45. Be it further resolved, That we as a race of 
people declare the League of Nations null and void 
as far as the Negro is concerned, in that it seeks to 
deprive Negroes of their liberty. 


46. We demand of all men to do unto us as we 
would do unto them, in the name of justice; and 
we cheerfully accord to all men all the rights we 
claim herein for ourselves. ... 


48. We protest against the practice of drafting 
Negroes and sending them to war with alien forces 
without proper training, and demand in all cases 
that Negro soldiers be given the same training as 
the aliens. 


49. We demand that instructions given Negro 
children in schools include the subject of “Negro 
History,” to their benefit. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 


51. We declare for the absolute freedom of the 
seas for all peoples. .. . 


53. We proclaim the 31st day of August of each 
year to be an international holiday to be observed 
by all Negroes. 


54. We want all men to know that we shall 
maintain and contend for the freedom and equality 
of every man, woman and child of our race, with 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 


These rights we believe to be justly ours and 
proper for the protection of the Negro race at 
large, and because of this belief we, on behalf of 
the four hundred million Negroes of the world, do 
pledge herein the sacred blood of the race in 
defense, and we hereby subscribe our names as a 
guarantee of the truthfulness and faithfulness 
hereof, in the presence of Almighty God, on this 
13th day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where were the delegates assembled? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to this document, why were blacks not admitted to public 
hotels and inns? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, what problems did blacks face on public 
transportation? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, how did funding for black schools 
compare with funding for white schools? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, how did the wages for black workers 
compare with those of white workers? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the delegates demand a Declaration of Rights? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, what right should blacks have concerning 
trials by judges and juries? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to this document, what rights did black people have 
concerning the continent of Africa? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What punishment involving black peoples’ hair did this document 
protest against? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, what rights should black newspapers 
have? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to this document, how would the delegates view the 
teaching of the superiority of other races? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to this document, what were the colors of the black race? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did this document state concerning the League of Nations? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did the delegates pledge in defense of the rights listed in 
Garvey’s text? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the Declaration of the Rights of the Negro Peoples of the 


World with the The Declaration of Independence. How are they 
similar? How are they different? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Does this document follow the U.S. tradition of republican principles? 
Defend your answer. 


eo Charlie Chaplin, <i>The Kid</i>, 1921 


Introduction 


In the nineteenth century, traveling shows and circuses entertained 
Americans. Troops of performers crisscrossed the nation regularly, bringing 
a variety of diversions such as singers, comedians, jugglers, dancers, animal 
acts, acrobats, and plays. As the technology of cameras, film, and projection 
progressed in the late nineteenth century, the “motion picture” was born, 
with the first silent film shown to a paying audience in Paris, France, in 
December 1895. “Silent films” were accompanied by live sound effects and 
in-house music, typically a piano or organ. Title cards occasionally 
interrupted a film’s ongoing action to provide brief bits of dialogue or to 
explain events. For a few cents, even those with little money to spare could 
escape via this new form of entertainment. As the popularity of motion 
pictures increased, film stars like Charlie Chaplin gained international fame. 
As the movie industry grew, its impact on culture did as well. Actors 
became more important as fans began to follow not only the careers of 
favorite performers like Chaplin but also their daily lives. Movie stars were 
part of the new star culture and mass consumerism as Americans idolized 
screen personalities. 


The Kid (1921) was a silent film written, produced, and directed by Charlie 
Chaplin, and starring Chaplin in his iconic role as the Tramp. The Tramp 
was a well-meaning but bumbling character with a distinctive moustache, 
ill-fitting clothes, a bowler hat, and cane. As the Tramp, Chaplin was able 
to make audiences laugh and cry while sympathetically portraying the 
difficulties of the poor. In The Kid, the Tramp adopts an abandoned 
child(the Kid). When the Kid is older, he becomes the Tramp’s sidekick, 
breaking windows so his adopted father can find work repairing them. 
When the authorities learn the Tramp is not the Kid’s father, they attempt to 
take him away to an orphanage. Like The Kid, many of Chaplin’s films 
provided social commentary, most notably Modern Times (1936) and The 
Great Dictator (1940). Chaplin was presented with an honorary Oscar in 
1972 for “the incalculable effect he has had in making motion pictures the 
art form of this [twentieth] century.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What forms of entertainment were common in the United States in the 
nineteenth century? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What three technologies were essential to create the “motion picture”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was Charlie Chaplin? 


Note: 

Watch this compilation of scenes from The Kid to see Charlie Chaplin in 
action. 

https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:The Kid scenes.ogv? 
embedplayer=yes 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Charlie Chaplin was known for slapstick comedy—physical comedy 


based on exaggerated actions and good timing. What elements of 
slapstick are present in these clips? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why would slapstick comedy lend itself to silent film? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What elements of drama or pathos are present in these clips? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the role of the title card? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why silent films might be popular with immigrant audiences. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Chaplin himself was separated from his mother as a young child when 
she checked into a workhouse in England when she could not afford to 
pay rent (Chaplin was born in London but came to the United States as 
an actor at the age of 19 years). How has Chaplin commented on the 
social practice of separating children from their parents in these clips? 


e> Alice Paul and the Equal Rights Amendment (Lucretia Mott 
Amendment), 1923 


Introduction 


While women across the United States gained the right to vote with the 
passage of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920, many feminists believed the 
fight for equal gender rights was just beginning. Alice Paul, the leader of 
the National Woman’s Party, immediately began to lobby for an addition to 
the Constitution that would provide for the protection of women’s rights in 
general. Beginning in 1923, Paul and her supporters submitted the Lucretia 
Mott Amendment to Congress yearly until 1942. In 1943, Paul reworded 
the amendment, which became known as the Alice Paul Amendment. Paul 
continued to submit it to Congress every year. In 1972, the U.S. Congress 
rewrote the amendment once again and passed it. The amendment, now 
known as the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), then went to the state 
legislatures to acquire ratification. The ERA failed to be ratified—only 37 
of the necessary 38 state legislatures voted to pass the amendment within 
the seven-year deadline. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who wrote the first two versions of the Equal Rights Amendments? 
Who wrote the final version? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Alice Paul lobby for the Equal Rights Amendment? 


Vocabulary 


abridge 
(v): to 
diminish or 
deprive 


Text 


Lucretia Mott Amendment 

(proposed to Congress 1923-1942) 

Men and women shall have equal rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. 


Alice Paul Amendment 

(proposed to Congress 1943-1972) 

Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex. 


Equal Rights Amendment 

(passed by Congress in 1972 but not ratified by 
[three-fourths of] the states) 

Section 1. Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have the power to 


this article. 
Section 3. This amendment shall take effect two 
years after the date of ratification. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to the amendment, where would men and women have 


equal rights? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was given the power to enforce the Equal Rights Amendment? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How long after ratification would the amendment take effect? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In 1943, Paul changed the wording of her amendment to reflect the 


text of the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amendments. Why do you think 
she did this? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare this document with Sarah M. Grimké, Letters on the Equality 
of the Sexes and Condition of Women, 1837 Primary Source. What do 


these documents reveal about the continuities and changes in the 
women’s rights movement from 1837 to 1920? 


e> Ellison DuRant Smith, “Shut the Door,” 1924 


Introduction 


During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, floods of hopeful 
immigrants arrived at the shores of the United States. While groups from 
western and northern Europe such as the Irish and Germans continued to 
emigrate to the United States as they had during the 1800s, new groups of 
people from southern and eastern Europe began to arrive in large numbers. 
Some Americans feared that this influx of immigrants would take jobs, 
bring violent ideologies like anarchism and communism, and fail to 
assimilate into American culture. These fears continued to grow after World 
War I, leading to efforts to limit the number of immigrants who could move 
to the United States. South Carolina senator Ellison Smith gave the 
following speech in support of the Immigration Act of 1924, which severely 
restricted the number of immigrants that could enter the United States each 
year, especially from southern and eastern Europe. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who gave this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did some Americans want to restrict the number of people who 
could emigrate to the United States? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It seems to me the point as to this measure— 
and I have been so impressed for several years 
—is that the time has arrived when we should 
shut the door. We have been called the melting 
pot of the world. We had an experience just a 
when it looked as though we had allowed 
influences to enter our borders that were about 
to melt the pot in place of us being the melting 
pot. 


I think that we have sufficient stock in America 
now for us to shut the door, Americanize what 
we have, and save the resources of America for 
the natural increase of our population. We all 
know that one of the most prolific causes of war 
is the desire for increased land ownership for 
the overflow of a congested population. We are 
increasing at such a rate that in the natural 
course of things in a comparatively few years 
the landed resources, the natural resources of 
the country, shall be taken up by the natural 
increase of our population. It seems to me the 
part of wisdom now that we have throughout 
the length and breadth of continental America a 
population which is beginning to encroach upon 
the reserve and virgin resources of the country 
to keep it in trust for the multiplying population 
of the country. 


Vocabulary 


inertia (n): the 
tendency to 
remain 
unchanged 


savage (n): a 
term for Native 
Americans that 
is outdated and 
offensive 


Text 


I do not believe that political reasons should 
enter into the discussion of this very vital 
question. It is of greater concern to us to 
maintain the institutions of America, to 
maintain the principles upon which this 
Government is founded, than to develop and 
exploit the underdeveloped resources of the 
country. There are some things that are dearer 
to us, fraught with more benefit to us, than the 
immediate development of the undeveloped 
resources of the country. | believe that our 
particular ideas, social, moral, religious, and 
political, have demonstrated, by virtue of the 
progress we have made and the character of 
people that we are, that we have the highest 
ideals of any member of the human family or 
any nation. We have demonstrated the fact that 
the human family, certainly the predominant 
breed in America, can govern themselves by a 
direct government of the people. If this 
Government shall fail, it shall fail by virtue of 
the terrible law of inherited tendency. Those 
who come from the nations which from time 
immemorial have been under the dictation of a 
master fall more easily by the law of 
inheritance and the inertia of habit into a 
condition of political servitude than the 
descendants of those who cleared the forests, 
conquered the savage, stood at arms and won 
their liberty from their mother country, 
England. 


Vocabulary 


unadulterated 
(adj): not mixed 


Text 


I think we now have sufficient population in 
our country for us to shut the door and to breed 
up a pure, unadulterated American 
citizenship. I recognize that there is a dangerous 
lack of distinction between people of a certain 
nationality and the breed of the dog. Who is an 
American? Is he an immigrant from Italy? Is he 
an immigrant from Germany? If you were to go 
abroad and someone were to meet you and say, 
“T met a typical American,” what would flash 
into your mind as a typical American, the 
typical representative of that new Nation? 
Would it be the son of an Italian immigrant, the 
son of a German immigrant, the son of any of 
the breeds from the Orient, the son of the 
denizens of Africa? 


Vocabulary 


ethnological 
(adj): relating to 
a branch of 
anthropology 
that compares 
the 
characteristics 
of different 
peoples 


anthropological 
(adj): studying 
past human and 
societal 
behavior 


The Passing of 
a Great Race: 
Madison Grant 
was a proponent 
of a eugenics 
program to keep 
the United 
States primarily 
of a Nordic 
makeup. 


unadulterated 
(adj): untainted 
or pure 


Text 


We must not get our ethnological distinctions 
mixed up with our anthropological 
distinctions. It is the breed of the dog in which I 
am interested. I would like for the Members of 
the Senate to read that book just recently 
published by Madison Grant, The Passing of a 
Great Race. Thank God we have in America 
perhaps the largest percentage of any country in 
the world of the pure, unadulterated Anglo- 
Saxon stock; certainly, the greatest of any 
nation in the Nordic breed. It is for the 
preservation of that splendid stock that has 
characterized us that I would make this not an 
asylum for the oppressed of all countries, but a 
country to assimilate and perfect that splendid 
type of manhood that has made America the 
foremost Nation in her progress and in her 
power, and yet the youngest of all the nations. I 
myself believe that the preservation of her 
institutions depends upon us now taking 
counsel with our condition and our experience 
during the last World War. 


Vocabulary 


approbation 
(n): approval or 
praise 


Text 


Without offense, but with regard to the 
salvation of our own, let us shut the door and 
assimilate what we have, and let us breed pure 
American citizens and develop our own 
American resources. I am more in favor of that 
than I am of our quota proposition. Of course, it 
may not meet the approbation of the Senate 
that we shall shut the door—which I 
unqualifiedly and unreservedly believe to be 
our duty—and develop what we have, 
assimilate and digest what we have into pure 
Americans, with American aspirations, and 
thoroughly familiar with the love of American 
institutions, rather than the importation of any 
number of men from other countries. If we may 
not have that, then Iam in favor of putting the 


every selective element in it that may be.... 


We ought to Americanize not only our 
population but our forces. We ought to 
Americanize our factories and our vast material 
resources, so that we can make each contribute 
to the other and have an abundance for us under 
the form of the government laid down by our 
fathers. 


Vocabulary 


skein (n): a ball 
of yarn 


Text 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has 
introduced an amendment to shut the door. It is 
not a question of politics. It is a question of 
maintaining that which has made you and me 
the beneficiaries of the greatest hope that ever 
burned in the human breast for the most 
splendid future that ever stood before mankind, 
where the boy in the gutter can look with 
confidence to the seat of the Presidency of the 
United States; where the boy in the gutter can 
look forward to the time when, paying the price 
of a proper citizen, he may fill a seat in this 
hall; where the boy to-day poverty-stricken, 
standing in the midst of all the splendid 
opportunities of America, should have and, 
please God, if we do our duty, will have an 
opportunity to enjoy the marvelous wealth that 
the genius and brain of our country is making 
possible for us all. 


We do not want to tangle the skein of 
America’s progress by those who imperfectly 
understand the genius of our Government and 
the opportunities that lie about us. Let up keep 
what we have, protect what we have, make 
what we have the realization of the dream of 
those who wrote the Constitution. 


Vocabulary 


refined (adj): in 
industrial terms, 
a process that 
results in having 
impurities and 
undesirable 
elements 
removed, as in 
refinement of 
gold for jewelry 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Text 


I am more concerned about that than I am about 
whether a new railroad shall be built or whether 
there shall be diversified farming next year or 
whether a certain coal mine shall be mined. I 
would rather see American citizenship refined 
to the last degree in all that makes America 
what we hope it will be than to develop the 
resources of America at the expense of the 
citizenship of our country. The time has come 
when we should shut the door and keep what 
we have for what we hope our own people to 
be. 


Comprehension Questions 


Why did Smith no longer want the United States to be a melting pot? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did Smith argue is one of the most frequent causes of war? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did Smith believe Americans compared to other nationalities? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How do you think Smith would answer his own question regarding a 
“typical American”? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What clue is available in this paragraph to reveal what ethnicity Smith 
thinks makes up the ideal American heritage? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did Smith think we should consider to allow the United States to 
progress and prosper? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
If an immigration quota was to be passed, what did Smith think it 
should be? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Smith, what can a boy in the gutter achieve in the United 
States? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 


What did Smith think was necessary to keep and protect the United 
States? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Throughout his speech, Smith uses the term “breed” and “stock” to 
discuss nationalities. What does this reveal about his point of view? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the history of immigration to the United States. Do you 
believe there will be controversy around immigration no matter what 


group of people is arriving in the United States? Use examples to 
defend your argument. 


eo Langston Hughes, “I, Too” and “The Weary Blues,” 1920 and 1925 


Introduction 


Poverty and violence spurred many African Americans to leave the South in 
the early twentieth century. In the North, African Americans still faced 
discrimination, but many found industrial jobs and some improvement in 
their standard of living. In the 1920s, vibrant African American 
neighborhoods grew up in cities like Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and, 
particularly, the Harlem area of New York City. As Harlem’s population 
swelled to 200,000 by 1930, an intellectual and artistic explosion there 
became known as the Harlem Renaissance. One of the most well-known 
writers of the Harlem Renaissance was Langston Hughes. Hughes was a 
poet, novelist, and playwright known for his depictions of African 
American life. Hughes was the first to use jazz dialect and rhythms in his 
work, and his poems were addressed to and captured the experiences of his 
people. Hughes began writing poetry in high school and published his first 
book of poetry, The Weary Blues, in 1926 at the age of 24 years. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What caused many African Americans to leave the south in the early 
twentieth century? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the Harlem Renaissance? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What characteristics defined Langston Hughes’s poetry? 


Source A: “I, Too,” 1920 


Text 
I, too, sing America. 


I am the darker brother. 

They send me to eat in the kitchen 
When company comes, 

But I laugh, 

And eat well, 

And grow strong, 


Tomorrow, 

I’ll be at the table 
When company comes. 
Nobody’ |! dare 

Say to me, 

“Eat in the kitchen,” 
Then. 


Besides, 
They’ll see how beautiful I am 


And be ashamed— 


I, too, am America. 


Source B: “The Weary Blues,” 1925 


Vocabulary 


syncopated (adj): marked by syncopation, where 
strong beats become weak and vice versa; 
syncopation is a defining characteristic of jazz 
music 


Lenox Avenue: the primary north-south route 
through Harlem 


Text 


Droning a 
drowsy 
syncopated 
tune, 

Rocking back 
and forth to a 
mellow croon, 
I heard a 
Negro play. 
Down on 
Lenox Avenue 
the other night 
By the pale 
dull pallor of 
an old gas light 
He did a lazy 
Sway... 

He did a lazy 
Sway... 

To the tune 0’ 
those Weary 
Blues. 

With his ebony 
hands on each 
ivory key 

He made that 
poor piano 
moan with 
melody. 

O Blues! 
Swaying to 
and fro on his 
rickety stool 
He played that 


Vocabulary 


Text 


sad raggy tune 
like a musical 
fool. 

Sweet Blues! 
Coming from a 
black man’s 
soul. 

O Blues! 

In a deep song 
voice with a 
melancholy 
tone 

I heard that 
Negro sing, 
that old piano 
moan— 
“Ain’t got 
nobody in all 
this world, 
Ain’t got 
nobody but ma 
self. 

I’s gwine to 
quit ma 
frownin’ 

And put ma 
troubles on the 
shelf.” 


Thump, 
thump, thump, 
went his foot 
on the floor. 
He played a 
few chords 


Vocabulary 


Text 


then he sang 
some more— 
“I got the 
Weary Blues 
And I can’t be 
satisfied. 

Got the Weary 
Blues 

And can’t be 
satisfied 
Lain’t happy 
no mo’ 

And I wish 
that I had 
died.“ 

And far into 
the night he 
crooned that 
tune. 

The stars went 
out and so did 
the moon. 
The singer 
stopped 
playing and 
went to bed 
While the 
Weary Blues 
echoed 
through his 
head. 

He slept like a 
rock or a man 
that’s dead. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How would you characterize the speaker’s reaction to the 
discrimination he faces? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the message of this poem? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you think Hughes used the phrase “I, too, sing America” in 
the first line? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Compare these lyrics of the old man’s song with the lyrics in the 
previous stanza. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how these poems offer the reader a glimpse into the 
experience of African Americans in the 1920s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain two examples in these poems that demonstrate Hughes was 
influenced by other artistic achievements of the Harlem Renaissance in 
his work. 


eo Andy Razaf (lyrics), Thomas “Fats” Waller and Harry Brooks (score), 
“Ain’t Misbehavin’,” Jazz and the Radio, 1929 


Introduction 


Among the many inventions that began to be mass produced during the 
1920s, the radio was one the most influential. The rise of mass media in 
American society affected the nation in a variety of ways. Businesses could 
advertise their products to a wider audience, communication across the 
nation became easier, and Americans had access to a new form of 
entertainment. In the 1920s, families could gather around the radio to listen 
to plays, quiz games, various types of live and recorded music, comedy 
shows, sports, news broadcasts, and more. The radio also helped popularize 
jazz music. Jazz had its origins in the ragtime and blues styles that emerged 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. Jazz drew on the musical 
traditions of formerly enslaved men and women and its roots were 
cultivated in the African American community in New Orleans. Jazz 
musicians traveled north to perform in clubs and exposed a wider audience 
to jazz, but the radio brought jazz music into any American home that 
wanted to listen. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What musical tradition did jazz develop from? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the role of the radio in popularizing jazz? 


Vocabulary 


Jack Horner: a boy from a traditional 


English nursery rhyme 


Text 


No one to talk with 
All by myself 

No one to walk with 
But I’m happy on the 
shelf 

Ain’t misbehavin’ 
I’m savin’ my love 
for you 


I know for certain 
The one I love 

I’m through with 
flirtin’ 

It’s just you I’m 
thinkin’ of 

Ain’t misbehavin’ 
I’m savin’ my love 
for you 


Like Jack Horner 

In the corner 

Don’t go nowhere 
What do I care? 

Your kisses are worth 
waitin’ for 

Believe me 


I don’t stay out late 
Don’t care to go 

’m home about eight 
Just me and my radio 
Ain’t misbehavin’ 
I’m savin’ my love 
for you 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Text 


Like Jack Horner 

In the corner 

Don’t go nowhere 
What do I care? 

Your kisses are worth 
waitin’ for 

Believe me 


I don’t stay out late 
Don’t care to go 

I’m home about eight 
Just me and my_radio 
Ain’t misbehavin’ 
I’m savin’ my love 
for you 


What proof did the singer offer that he was not misbehaving? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What provided company for the singer at home? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how technological inventions like the radio altered the social 
lives of Americans while also transforming the entertainment industry 
in the 1920s. 


Emest Hemingway and the Lost Generation 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will identify the impact of World War I on the United States. 

e Students will describe how the literature of Ernest Hemingway 
represented an attempt to wrestle with the social and cultural effects of 
World War I. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Document Packet 
Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson to have students analyze the effect of WWI on western 
culture and how this was dealt with by authors such as Ernest Hemingway. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students should work in pairs at times in this lesson. They will collaborate 
in decoding the various documents and coming to a conclusion from them. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 
Students will examine the first document in Handout A to examine the costs 
of World War I among the allies. They will complete the comprehension 


and reflection questions, then share and compare their conclusions with a 
partner. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Students will study the remaining three documents in Handout A and 
complete the comprehension questions. 


III. Application (30 min) 


Each student will compose a reflection essay on themes in the literature of 
Ermest Hemingway, and how his work helps us understand the impact of 
World War I on the worldview of the “lost generation.” In their essay, 
students must cite and quote all the sources provided. 


a. How did the experience of war itself lead to changes in the Lost 
Generation’s view of social norms and societal roles? 

b. How was the view of right and wrong changed by those who 
experienced the war? 

c. How did the war continue to affect soldiers even after it was over? 
How did it affect their relationships with those who did not experience 
the fighting? 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


The teacher will lead a class discussion addressing the themes from the 
reflections. Students will be called on to cite passages they identified in 
their essays on each theme. 


The KKK during Reconstruction vs. the KKK in the 1920s 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine primary and secondary sources discussing the 
context for the formation of the Ku Klux Klan during Reconstruction 
and during its second resurgence in the early twentieth century. 

e Students will practice argumentation and reasoning skills by writing a 
timed comparative essay. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Image Analysis 
e Handout B: Long Essay Prompt 


Suggested Sequencing: 


e Use this Lesson with the Postwar Race Riots Narrative, The Ku Klux 
Klan in the 1920s Narrative, and Marcus Garvey, “Declaration of the 
Rights of the Negro Peoples of the World,” 1920 Primary Source to 
highlight the struggles of African Americans during the 1920s. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students will need access to computers or tablets to read and annotate two 
essays contained in the Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness resource. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Image Analysis. Have students examine the two 
images and answer the questions that follow. Ask students to think about 
what these images reveal about the changing dynamics of the KKK over 
time in U.S. history. What additional information do they need to answer 
this question? 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Have students read and annotate the two essays discussing the KKK at two 
key points in U.S. history—during Reconstruction (The Ku Klux Klan and 
Violence at the Polls Narrative) and in the 1920s (The Ku Klux Klan in the 
1920s Narrative). Option: Have students complete the Reading Questions to 
ensure their understanding of the main ideas. You may also choose to have 
students complete the AP-style questions associated with each essay for 
extra practice. 


III. Application (35 min) 


Distribute Handout B: Long Essay Prompt. Allow students 35 minutes to 
write a comparative essay that addresses the following prompt: 


Compare the Ku Klux Klan of the Reconstruction era with the Ku Klux 


Klan in the 1920s. In your comparison, consider the following: broader 
historical context, membership, goals, and methods. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—10 min) 


Collect student essays for a grade, or have students self- or peer-review 
against the AP LEQ Rubric, as best fits your teaching situation. 


The Blues and the Great Migration 


Lesson Objectives: 


Students will examine the factors that prompted African Americans to 
migrate from the South to northern cities during the Great Migration, 
including the burdens of the sharecropping economy and racial 
discrimination 

Students will examine how the editors of the Chicago Defender 
newspaper encouraged African Americans in the South to seek 
relocation 

Students will examine songs by Muddy Waters and Howlin’ Wolf that 
reflect and symbolically manage an African American experience of 
displacement 

Students will examine the role of Chicago’s Chess record label in 
popularizing an urban blues sound predicated on electrified 
instruments and ensemble playing 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Langston Hughes, “I, Too” and “The Weary 
Blues,” 1920 and 1925 Primary Source and the Andy Razaf (lyrics), 
Thomas “Fats” Waller and Harry Brooks (score), “Ain’t Misbehavin’,” 
Jazz and the Radio, 1929 Primary Source to show students how 
migration influence art and literature through the Harlem Renaissance 
movement. 

In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of 
TeachRock, students will analyze various accounts of the Great 
Migration to address the following question: How did the Great 
Migration spread southern culture and help give the blues a central 
place in American popular music? 


Resources: 


Access The Blues and the Great Migration and accompanying materials on 
TeachRock’s website. 


© Unit 6 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 6 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to begin brainstorming their 
responses to their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 
point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate student essays on 
the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 6: Chapter 12 (1932-1945) 


Compelling Question: How did Franklin Roosevelt respond to the 
crises of the Great Depression at home and the war against 
tyrannical states during World War II abroad? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will assess the success of the federal government in 
solving the economic collapse of the Great Depression. 

e Students will explain the changes and continuities in U.S. foreign 
policy objectives during the 1930s and 1940s. 

e Students will explore the long-term changes to American society 
that were caused by World War II. 


Supporting Question 1: How did Resources: 
the federal government respond to 
the economic collapse of the Great e The Dust Bowl 
Depression? Was it successful? Narrative 
¢ The National 
Recovery. 


Administration and 
the Schechter 
Brothers Narrative 

e Court Packing and 
Constitutional 
Revolution Narrative 

e New Deal Critics 
Narrative 

e Labor Upheaval, 
Industrial 
Organization, and the 
Rise of the CIO 
Narrative 

e Did the New Deal 
End the Great 


Supporting Question 2: How did 
U.S. foreign policy objectives change 
during the 1930s and 1940s? 


Depression? Point- 
Counterpoint 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, First 
Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1933 
Primary Source 
Photographs: The 
Dust Bowl and Rural 
Poverty, _1936—1937 
Primary Source 

Art Analysis: The Art 
of the New Deal, 1934 
Primary Source 

“Sit Down,” Maurice 
Sugar, 1936-1937 
Primary Source 
Franklin Roosevelt, 
Second Bill of Rights, 
1944 Primary Source 
Huey Long and the 
American Liberty 
League, 1934 Primary 
Source 


Resources: 


Foreign Policy in the 
1930s: From 
Neutrality to 
Involvement Narrative 
Pearl Harbor 
Narrative 

Raising the Flag on 
Iwo Jima Narrative 
D-Day Narrative 


Supporting Question 3: What were 


the wartime experiences of 
Americans? 


The Manhattan 
Project Narrative 
Dropping the Atomic 
Bomb Decision Point 
The Atlantic Charter, 
1941 Primary Source 
Dwight Eisenhower, 
D-Day Statement, 
1944 Primary Source 
Images from the 
Congressional 
Committee 
Investigating Nazi 
Atrocities, 1945 
Primary Source 

Was the Use of the 
Atomic Bomb 
Justified? DBQ 
Lesson 


Resources: 


e Phil “Bo” Perabo, 


Letter Home, 1945 
Primary Source 
World War II 
Propaganda Posters, 
1941-1945 Primary 
Source 


e Korematsu v. United 


States and Japanese 
Internment DBQ 
Lesson 

Double V for Victory: 
The Effort to Integrate 


the US. Military 
Narrative 

e A. Philip Randolph, 
The Call to Negro 
America to March on 
Washington, 1941 
Primary Source 

e Photographs: Women 
at Work on the 
Homefront during 
World War II, 1941— 
1945 Primary Source 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 12 Introductory Essay: 1932-1945 

e Eleanor Roosevelt and Marian Anderson Narrative 

e Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Role of Government According to 
the Founders and the Progressives Lesson 

e Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Constitution and Foreign Policy, 
1898-1945 Lesson 

e BRI Homework Help Video: Loyal American: Fred Korematsu 


Unit 6 Essay Activity: 

How did Franklin Roosevelt respond to the crises of the Great 
Depression at home and the war against tyrannical states during 
World War II abroad? 

Option C: Explore the similarities and differences in domestic 
attitudes about the proper role of the United States in the world 
during the period c. 1898-1945. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to a shift in U.S. 
relations with the rest of the world. Ultimately, students will use the 
primary and secondary sources in this chapter to practice constructing 
an essay, in AP Long Essay Question format, demonstrating their 


skills in explaining historical comparison. Students should be 
evaluated using the AP Rubric.Assess students’ progress in 
understanding the compelling question for this chapter by assigning 
Unit 6 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 12 Introductory Essay: 1932-1945 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which America grew into its role as a world 
power 

e Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its effects on the 
economy 

e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 

e Explain how and why U.S. participation in World War II transformed 
American society 

e¢ Compare the relative significance of the major events of the first half 
of the 20th century in shaping American identity 


Written by: Anthony Badger, Cambridge University 


Introduction 


On Saturday, March 4, 1933, newly inaugurated President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt told the nation “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself” 
({link]) (see the Franklin D. Roosevelt, First Inaugural Address, March 4, 
1933 Primary Source). However, the economic collapse called the Great 
Depression meant the American people had every reason to be fearful. On 
the morning Roosevelt took office, the governors of New York and Illinois 
had closed the great financial centers of New York City and Chicago, the 
culmination of six weeks during which state after state had closed its banks 
to halt the runs as desperate customers lined up to withdraw their money. 
The country’s gross domestic product (GDP) had fallen by one-third since 
1929. Between one-quarter and one-third of the industrial work force was 
out of a job, and many of the rest were working only part-time. Agriculture, 
which employed one-third of the nation’s workforce, was stricken. World 
commodity prices had collapsed, and cotton and wheat farmers found 


themselves with huge surpluses that sold well below the cost of production, 
if at all. In some areas, conversely, drought had destroyed what crops there 
were (see the The Dust Bowl Narrative). Everywhere, indebted farmers lost 
their farms when they could not pay their taxes or repay mortgages. In the 
cities, 1,000 homeowners a day were losing their homes. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was sworn in as president on March 4, 1933, in 
front of the U.S. Capitol. 


From Hoover to Roosevelt 


To this economic calamity, still the worst in the nation’s history, 
government had had little effective response. President Herbert Hoover was 
an activist executive with a deserved reputation as a humanitarian for his 
earlier efforts to alleviate hunger in war-torn Europe. He worked tirelessly 
to persuade businesses to maintain employment levels, to cajole private 
citizens to provide relief for the unemployed, to encourage farmers to 


control their production, and to renegotiate their loans and debts with other 
nations. But these appeals to voluntarism failed, and the downturn 
continued remorselessly. Hoover increasingly pinned his faith on a balanced 
budget as a precondition of securing international stabilization. 


Many Americans blamed the president for their suffering during the Great 
Depression. They were losing their farms, homes, jobs, and life savings. 
Their need stretched and even exhausted the resources of private charities 
and local and state governments, and they turned to the national 
government and the president to provide a solution. In the face of the 
president’s perceived failings and the ongoing economic catastrophe, voters 
elected governor of New York Franklin D. Roosevelt president with his 
promise of bold, persistent experimentation. When he accepted the 
Democratic nomination for president in July 1932, Roosevelt pledged a 
“new deal for the American people,” reversing his predecessor’s approach. 
His progressive faith in the role of government to assist the poor and 
unemployed appealed to the rural southern and western wings of the 
Democratic Party and the lower-income immigrant voters of the northern 
cities. But Roosevelt had few details worked out for his legislative or 
recovery programs when he took office, despite the four months during the 
interregnum between the election and his inauguration. 


The New Deal and the Hundred Days 


Roosevelt and his advisers had no plans to deal with the collapse of the 
banking system, which was the most immediate and pressing problem they 
faced. Relying on suggestions from holdover officials of the outgoing 
Hoover administration, Roosevelt shut the remaining banks and called 
Congress into special session. On its first day, Congress passed a bill for the 
phased reopening of the banks. Still, Roosevelt was taking a tremendous 
gamble. He used the medium of the radio to speak to the American people 
on Sunday, March 12, 1933, explaining the legislation and appealing for 
confidence when the banks reopened the next day. The pause calmed 
people’s fears, and when the banks reopened, customers deposited more 
than they took out. 


The rest of Roosevelt’s New Deal aimed at the goals of relief, recovery, and 
reform. The administration attempted to provide the American people with 
direct relief, usually in exchange for work, to ease suffering and prevent 
mass homelessness and starvation. Roosevelt and his “Brain Trust” of 
academic advisers also sought economic and business recovery from the 
depths of the economic depression. The third goal was long-term reform of 
the American economic system of capitalism through government 
regulation, because of the belief that it could prevent another economic 
disaster. 


The goals of relief, recovery, and reform often conflicted with each other 
and produced mixed results, but Roosevelt wanted bold and persistent 
action and experimentation by the federal government to alleviate the crisis. 
His strategy coincided with the rise of Keynesian economics, which was the 
idea that the government needed to control the business cycle to support 
growth and mitigate recessions through taxing and spending policy. The 
federal government would encourage growth during recessions by cutting 
taxes or increasing spending and control inflation during booms by 
increasing taxes and decreasing spending. 


Congress’s willingness to rush through banking legislation that it had had 
almost no time to scrutinize led Roosevelt to ask the legislators to stay in 
session. During the next 100 days, Congress passed 16 major pieces of 
legislation. Among many notable results were the creation of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), headed by reformer Harry 
Hopkins, which provided money to the states to give relief to the 
unemployed, and the Public Works Administration (PWA) which, with a 
budget of $3.3 billion, was responsible for building the Hoover Dam 
(known as the Boulder Dam at the time it was constructed), the Key West 
causeway, and New York City’s Triboro Bridge. The PWA budget 
represented 165 percent of federal government revenues for 1933. The Civil 
Works Administration (CWA) provided another $400 million in the winter 
of 1933-1934 for building schools, parks, and roads. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) hired hundreds of thousands of young men to 
plant trees to prevent soil erosion and work on flood control. These 
programs often allowed states to distribute aid, which, in turn, allowed 


southern states to discriminate against African Americans, who received 
fewer benefits. 


Another goal of the Hundred Days was to aid farmers and rural residents 
devastated by the Great Depression. By 1933, wheat prices had plummeted 
to 38 cents a bushel from 86 cents in 1929, and corn fell to 32 cents a 
bushel from 82 cents. Farm income had dropped to one-third of 1929 levels 
(see the Photographs: The Dust Bowl and Rural Poverty, 1936-1937 
Primary Source). Congress passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act (AAA) 
and paid farmers not to plant crops in order to prevent overproduction and, 
therefore, raise prices. The Department of Agriculture also persuaded 
farmers to slaughter six million pigs and destroy 10.5 million acres of 
cotton to increase prices. The animals were slaughtered although Americans 
were starving, and the move caused consumers to have to pay more for food 
even though they were out of work. Congress created the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) to control flooding and build dams for public hydroelectric 
power to modernize the South and combat poverty ([link]). Nevertheless, 
during the next two years, more than one million white and black tenant 
farmers were forced by conditions to move off the land in search of jobs. In 
United States v. Butler (1936), the Supreme Court declared the AAA 
unconstitutional because it regulated intrastate production, and it was 
replaced by other agricultural programs that continued price supports and 
production controls. 


President Franklin Roosevelt signed the Tennessee Valley Act into law 
on May 18, 1933, creating jobs, supporting farmers, and bringing 
electricity to the valley. 


The cornerstone of business recovery was the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (NIRA), which was administered by the National Recovery 
Administration (NRA). The enactment of this legislation was directed by 
General Hugh Johnson, who had headed government-industrial planning 
during World War I. On the basis of earlier examples of government- 
business cooperation in the Progressive Era, World War I, and the 1920s, 
the NIRA suspended antitrust regulations. It allowed businesses within 
industries to regulate themselves and create “codes of fair competition” for 
setting production and price goals. This meant that businesses could legally 
act as oligopolies and set prices paid by consumers artificially high. Section 
7(a) of the act protected workers’ rights to join unions and use collective 
bargaining. It also set maximum hours and minimum wages (see The 
National Recovery Administration and the Schechter Brothers Narrative). 


The emergency programs of the New Deal were made possible by 
Roosevelt’s personal political skills and the sheer scale of the economic 
collapse, which led constituents to demand that their representatives in 
Congress support the president, whatever their long-standing ideological 
skepticism of government intervention had been. The White House received 
millions of letters from impoverished farmers who appreciated New Deal 
relief programs, even as they were embarrassed to accept government aid 
because of their persistent belief in American individualism. 


Critics of the New Deal 


Roosevelt was nevertheless assailed by critics on both sides. Conservatives 
railed against the unprecedented increase in government spending and 
power, and radicals criticized the president for not doing enough to combat 
the lingering depression (see the New Deal Critics Narrative). 


Conservatives formed the Liberty League, which protested the 
centralization of the American state and the perceived threat to liberty they 
1934 Primary Source). Other critics demanded more federal programs. Dr. 
Francis Townshend was a local California physician who won public 
attention with a plan to give retired people older than age 60 years a $200 a 
month pension if they spent the money quickly. Louisiana governor Huey 


Long proposed the Share Our Wealth program, with steep progressive taxes 
to be redistributed to needy Americans. Father Charles Coughlin, the “radio 
priest,” combined calls for social justice and inflation with overt anti- 
Semitism. Socialists and Communists called for changes to a capitalist 
system that had produced worldwide despair. The author of The Jungle, 
Upton Sinclair, ran (unsuccessfully) for governor of California with a plan 
called End Poverty in California (EPIC), in which the government was to 
confiscate abandoned factories and farmland for the unemployed to use to 
form cooperatives. Despite the critics, the Democrats increased their 
majorities in both houses of Congress to two-thirds in the 1934 
congressional elections. 


From the start, the New Deal did not merely seek economic recovery. 
Roosevelt and his New Deal allies also wanted to reform the economy. In 
financial services, the government guaranteed bank deposits, turned the 
Federal Reserve into a powerful central bank, and regulated the stock 
market through the newly created Securities and Exchange Commission. It 
renegotiated farm and home mortgages and then underwrote both long-term 
home mortgages and farm credit. New financial regulation virtually 
eliminated bank closures for half a century. The new mortgage provisions 
helped increase the rate of homeownership in the United States until it was 
the highest in the world. Farm foreclosures virtually stopped after 1933. 


The Second New Deal 


In late 1934, the president delivered one of his so-called fireside chats, 
using the radio to speak directly to the American people and fostering an 
intimacy that reassured them that he understood their problems and was 
working to solve them. He also explained his rationale for the New Deal 
and the changing purpose of government: “The legitimate object of 
Government is to do for a community of people whatever they need to have 
done but cannot do at all or cannot do so well for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities.” 


By 1935, the economy had recovered slightly, and unemployment had 
dipped from an estimated 25% to 20% with the infusion of billions of 
dollars by the federal government, but the economy was still deeply 


entrenched in the Depression. Backed by Democratic majorities in 
Congress, the Roosevelt Administration, in 1935 and 1936, passed another 
wave of reforms to achieve its goals; these reforms often are referred to as 
the Second New Deal. 


The Works Progress Administration (WPA) was created in 1935 and 
employed three million people to build highways, bridges, and parks; it also 
funded artists, writers, and theaters ([link]) (see the Art Analysis: The Art 
of the New Deal, 1934 Primary Source). The federal government 
underwrote direct relief for the unemployed administered by state 
governments, providing, in poorer states, as much as 90 percent of the 
payments to the poor. But Harry Hopkins, who oversaw the New Deal’s 
welfare program, always wanted to provide jobs rather than a handout for 
the unemployed. At their height, New Deal jobs programs employed four 
million workers—nearly 40 percent of those left unemployed by the 
Depression. The federal government assumed much of the responsibility for 
providing jobs for Americans and restoring their economic well-being 
during the economic downturn. 


The Works 
Progress 
Administration, 
which issued this 
poster, provided 
programs like art 


classes for 
children and 
millions of jobs 
for the 
unemployed. 


In 1935, the Supreme Court declared the NIRA unconstitutional in 
Schechter v. United States because it allowed Congress to regulate intrastate 
trade and delegate authority to the executive branch. As a result, workers 
lost the protections of Section 7(a). Partly in response to the Court’s 
decision, Congress passed the Wagner Act of 1935, which was one of the 
most important and transformative pieces of legislation of the New Deal 
era. The Wagner Act outlawed a host of traditional anti-union activities by 
employers and protected workers’ right to organize and bargain collectively 
with employers. The act also created an executive agency, the National 
Labor Relations Board, to enforce the law. This agency provided vital 
protection for union organizers as they recruited mass-production workers 
for the first time in 1936 and 1937. 


Rank-and-file workers also pushed hard for the recognition and expansion 
of unions. In 1937, autoworkers launched a series of sit-down strikes at 
General Motors plants that spread to other industries [see the “Sit Down,” 
Maurice Sugar, 1936-1937 Primary Source]. These successful strikes 
increased organizing power and led to the growth of the powerful Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) labor union. By the end of the decade, 
union membership had tripled and included almost one-quarter of the 
industrial workforce. Those unions provided the radical cutting edge of 
New Deal politics in the late 1930s (see the Labor Upheaval, Industrial 
Organization, and the Rise of the CIO Narrative). 


The 1935 Social Security Act was a core element of the federal 
government’s increasing assumption of responsibility for individuals’ 
economic security. The act created a permanent old-age social insurance 
program funded by employer and employee contributory taxes; that is, 
those in the labor force would fund those in retirement. It provided for 


unemployment insurance and aid to single women with dependent children. 
The Social Security Act had several limitations, including regressive taxes, 
variations in state provisions, the absence of health insurance, and the lack 
of coverage for some of the neediest. It also withdrew money from the 
economy in the form of taxes without paying benefits for the next five 
years, conflicting with the belief of the administration that government 
spending stimulated the economy. 


The Second New Deal included several other important congressional 
programs to fulfill the administration’s goals. The Rural Electrification 
Administration (REA) built on the work of the TVA to bring electricity to 
rural homes. The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act provided an 
additional $5 billion for relief programs, much of which went to the WPA. 
The Revenue Act of 1935 significantly increased taxes on the wealthiest 
Americans, with the top rate going as high as 79 percent. It also raised 
corporate taxes and hiked estate taxes. 


As Roosevelt faced his first reelection campaign, he was riding a crest of 
popularity. The government had spent billions of dollars during Roosevelt’s 
first administration and ran large deficits. Although the recovery was 
meager, it was real and many people were thankful for the relief and that the 
government was acting. Millions switched their allegiance to the 
Democratic Party as a result. 


Third New Deal 


The New Deal’s reforms, jobs programs, and relief measures cemented 
lower-income voters’ loyalty to the Democratic Party for a generation. By 
1936, the popularity of these initiatives had helped Roosevelt and the 
Democrats forge a new coalition that gave evidence of a realignment in 
national politics. The New Deal coalition included urban ethnic voters and 
party bosses, southern Democrats, organized labor, African Americans, 
Catholics, and Jews, leading to the triumph of modern liberalism from the 
middle of the twentieth century through the 1960s. However, Roosevelt’s 
greatest victory, deriving from the strength of this coalition, also 
contributed to the decline of the New Deal. 


Roosevelt ran for president against Republican Alf Landon of Kansas in 
1936 and won in a massive landslide, taking 46 states and 523 Electoral 
College votes. Democrats built on their supermajorities in both houses of 
Congress. Despite these overwhelming victories, the New Deal faced 
difficulties. 


Between 1933 and 1937, the economy was beginning to recover and 
unemployment was down to approximately 14 percent of the workforce. 
Roosevelt was uneasy about the high government spending and increasing 
budget deficits. He cut spending on relief programs, and the new Social 
Security taxes took money out of the economy. The economy went into 
another tailspin as a result of the cuts, and unemployment climbed back to 
19 percent during the sharp recession of 1937-1938. 


Roosevelt’s popularity also decreased because of his “court-packing” plan. 
After the Supreme Court invalidated the AAA, NIRA, and other New Deal 
measures, the president attacked the Court for frustrating reform with what 
he considered to be an outmoded interpretation of the Constitution. He 
retaliated with a plan to appoint an additional justice to the Court for every 
judge older than 70 years up to a total of 15. The political motivation of the 
plan—to pressure the Court to validate New Deal programs—was 
transparent, and many critics attacked Roosevelt’s tampering with the 
Constitution. The plan became superfluous when the Court declared the 
Wagner Act, Social Security, and other New Deal programs constitutional 
and thereby upheld several key New Deal programs. Still, the president and 
his reform program suffered a blow and lost momentum that was not 
recovered (see the Court Packing and Constitutional Revolution Narrative). 


By 1938, a conservative coalition had been strengthened by Roosevelt’s 
missteps. Southern Democrats had enthusiastically supported the 
emergency New Deal, but they were now skeptical of the nonemergency 
New Deal, which threatened traditional patterns of racial dependency in the 
South by providing relief to African Americans. Conservative Republicans 
were concerned about years of rapidly expanding government spending and 
programs. After 1938, they combined in a bipartisan coalition to block 
efforts to expand the New Deal. 


The New Deal and Minorities 


Many white southern politicians feared New Deal interference in 
segregation in the 1930s. The New Deal did not challenge segregation or 
the disfranchisement of African Americans. In fact, it discriminated against 
African Americans in the administration of its programs through outright 
exclusion and lower wages and by leaving the distribution of funds in the 
hands of state and local officials who favored segregation. Moreover, 
Roosevelt refused to support the demands of African Americans, despite the 
lobbying of First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt for an antilynching bill, because 
he feared the political consequences of offending powerful southern 
committee chairs in Congress. 


Nevertheless, African Americans were one of the poorest groups in the 
country and received more government assistance than ever before. As a 
result, from 1934 on, many African Americans in northern cities transferred 
their political allegiance from the Republican “Party of Lincoln” to the 
Democratic Party of Roosevelt. African American leaders in the South saw 
the potential for the federal government, which had transformed a region’s 
economy, to transform that region’s race relations as well ([link]). What 
those leaders saw as potential salvation, however, many white southerners 
Saw as potential disaster. 


Roosevelt’s “Black Cabinet,” a group of African Americans who 
worked as public policy advisors to the Roosevelts, helped advocate 
for assistance to African Americans during the New Deal. (credit: 
Scurlock Studio Records, Archives Center, National Museum of 
American History, Smithsonian Institution) 


Unlike African Americans, American Indians were unequivocally a federal 
government responsibility. Under a new head of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the reformer John Collier, the New Deal reversed the government’s 
longstanding policy of forced assimilation, in place since 1887, and aimed 
to revive the American Indian economy on the reservations and modernize 
Native American education with the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 
Collier’s goal was to protect and revive, not eradicate, traditional cultural 
and religious practices. He pinned his faith on a measure of self- 
government for American Indians, but in the long run, his policies 
foundered on the hostility of western politicians and the lack of enthusiasm 
of Native Americans themselves. 


Hispanics in the United States suffered a great deal during the Depression. 
An estimated one million Mexicans emigrated to the United States in search 
of opportunity. Most were unskilled and uneducated and found work as 
migrant agricultural workers in the West, though some moved to industrial 
jobs in the Midwest. They often lived in grinding poverty in urban barrios 
or rural communities. . In 1931, immigration officials began forcibly 
deporting thousands of Mexicans who were in the country illegally. 
Because of federal policy, discrimination, competition for scarce jobs, and 
poor economic conditions, an estimated 500,000 eventually left the United 
States voluntarily or were removed. New Deal relief programs and labor 
unions often discriminated against Hispanics, though they fought for and 
won equality at times, such as in advances made by some unions in Los 
Angeles. 


In the 1930s, women exercised an influence over national policy-making 
that remained unmatched until the 1970s. A network of college-educated 
women had been involved in progressive reform movements earlier in the 


century, focusing on the elimination of municipal corruption and the 
protection of female and child workers. Under the New Deal, the members 
of this network, headed by Eleanor Roosevelt and Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, the nation’s first female cabinet member, secured an 
unprecedented number of federal appointments. Their social welfare 
expertise was crucial to the success of the New Deal’s welfare and social 
security programs (see the Did the New Deal End the Great Depression? 
Point-Counterpoint). 


Isolationism in the 1930s 


Roosevelt’s initial focus was on the domestic economy, but foreign affairs 
demanded his attention with the rise of authoritarian and expansionist 
governments in Europe and Asia. Only a few weeks after he took office in 
1933, an Enabling Act in Germany gave the decrees of the new chancellor 
Adolf Hitler ({link]) the force of law and ended any pretense of 
parliamentary democracy. Scornful of the ineffective western democracies 
and fueled by a desire to expand Germany’s borders, Hitler broke the 
Versailles Treaty and launched a massive re-armament program. He 
marched into the demilitarized Rhineland in 1936, effectively annexed 
Austria and Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1939, invaded Poland in 1939, and 
conquered most of continental Europe in 1940 before attacking the Soviet 
Union in 1941. Meanwhile, in the Far East, an increasingly authoritarian, 
militaristic Japan invaded Manchuria and China and clearly intended to 
exercise complete economic and military control of East Asia. 


Adolf Hitler, pictured on the far left in Nuremberg in 1934, rose to 
power in Germany soon after Franklin Roosevelt was elected in the 
United States. Hitler stands with Hermann Goering, Joseph Goebbels, 
and Rudolf Hess, all leading members of the Nazi Party. 


The Neutrality Acts 


In the United States, disillusionment with earlier American involvement in 
World War I was strong. In 1934, congressional hearings by the 
investigating Nye Committee had blamed American entry into the war on 
domestic bankers and arms manufacturers who were financially dependent 
on an Allied victory. The determination not to be entangled in future 
European conflicts led to increasingly rigorous neutrality legislation in the 
1930s and the scaling back of America’s military might. Americans 
generally supported a policy of nonintervention that kept the nation out of 
foreign wars and focused on events at home. 


The 1935 and 1936 Neutrality Acts embargoed arms and banned loans to all 
belligerents at war to avoid the United States being dragged into the 
conflict. The Neutrality Act of 1937 prevented all trade with belligerents, 
though it did allow for “cash and carry” of nonmilitary provisions to help 
nations that were victims of totalitarian aggression. The “cash and carry” 
policy meant that any supplies provided by the United States needed to be 
paid for in cash and transported by the purchaser. Roosevelt also called for 
free nations to “quarantine” aggressor nations. By 1938, the U.S. Army 
consisted of fewer than 140,000 men, and isolationist sentiment ran high. 


From the start, Roosevelt had been under no illusion about the nature of the 
Hitler regime and its anti-Semitic character. But he could not ignore the 
strength of isolationist sentiment in the United States. He cooperated with 
Congress in formulating neutrality legislation that would avoid the danger 
of America being sucked into war through the provision of arms to the 
belligerents. But he increasingly believed that Hitler sought world 
domination and that the Americans could not simply rely on the barrier of 
the Atlantic and the British Navy to protect the American homeland. 


After the Munich crisis of 1938 in which Great Britain and France acceded 
to Hitler’s demands for territory in Czechoslovakia, Roosevelt launched a 
massive drive to re-arm the United States. As Germany marched through 
Europe after 1939 and threatened to destroy Britain, Roosevelt worked to 
enable Britain to survive. In 1939, Congress replaced the Neutrality Acts 
with a new cash-and-carry program that allowed for the purchase of 
military as well as nonmilitary goods. This effectively ended the arms 
embargo that had been in place since 1936.Then, during the Battle of 
Britain in the summer of 1940, Roosevelt agreed to send 50 old destroyers 
to Britain in return for several naval bases around the globe. In addition to 
this expansion of the military arsenal, Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act in 1940 to expand the nation’s armed forces with the country’s 
first peacetime draft. 


In 1941, Congress expanded the concept of cash and carry and began the 
Lend-Lease program, providing billions of dollars in arms to the Allies. The 
U.S. Navy increasingly protected British convoys as they collected 
munitions and arms and carried them to Britain. For a long time, Roosevelt 


hoped Britain would somehow survive without the United States going to 
war. The debate over U.S. participation in World War IT continued as the 
isolationist America First Committee and the aviator Charles Lindbergh 
rallied the American people against the war, while the Committee to Defend 
America, led by journalist William Allen White, pushed for measures to 
stop militarist expansion across the globe. 


Roosevelt articulated his vision of what was at stake in the war against 
tyranny. On January 6, 1941, the president delivered the State of the Union 
address, declaring he was determined to support the free nations already 
engaged in war against Germany, Italy, and Japan. He stated that the United 
States must defend the essential “four freedoms,” which were freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear (or 
aggression). In August, Roosevelt met with Britain’s Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill in Newfoundland and declared common principles of 
free nations in the Atlantic Charter (see The Atlantic Charter, 1941 Primary 
Source). The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter were assertions of 
free principles rather than specific policies for defeating the militarist 
forces. 


In the Far East, the Roosevelt administration increased pressure on the 
Japanese to stop the expansion of their brutal empire after the massacre of 
hundreds of thousands in Nanking, China. Japanese leaders, denied access 
to raw materials by an American embargo, did not believe the Americans 
had the appetite for a war 10,000 miles from home, or that they could fight 
a two-front war against both Germany and Japan. Therefore, in December 
1941, Japan therefore launched a surprise attack on the American fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Hawaii, hoping to inflict sufficient damage to force 
the United States to a settlement that would meet Japanese economic needs 
(see the Pearl Harbor Narrative). But for all the devastating losses inflicted 
at Pearl Harbor, the Japanese had not secured a knockout blow, because 
many U.S. aircraft carriers were not present during the attack. The Japanese 
attacks did succeed, however, in prompting the United States to formally 
enter the war (see the Foreign Policy in the 1930s: from Neutrality to 
Involvement Narrative). 


The United States in World War II 


In 1942, the American Navy fought two crucial battles at the Coral Sea and 
Midway that halted an apparently unstoppable Japanese drive through 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific. American industrial might was sufficient to 
replace the nation’s lost planes and ships, but the Japanese could not do the 
same. An island-hopping campaign by U.S. Marines between 1942 and 
1945 gradually established the bases needed for a relentless bombing of the 
Japanese home islands (see the Raising the Flag on Iwo Jima Narrative). 
Finally, the United States’ dropping of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945 forced the Japanese to surrender ([link]) (see the 
Dropping the Atomic Bomb Decision Point) 
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Well Finish the 


This propaganda poster of Uncle Sam was released shortly 
before the U.S. invasion and bombing of Japan. 


The overwhelming priority of President Roosevelt and his advisers was to 
defeat Germany. Hitler helped make the case for that by declaring war on 
the United States immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor. American 
industrial power was expected to contribute greatly to an Allied victory, but 
it still took time for the nation to assemble and train the necessary troops 
and produce the weapons they needed. In the meantime, the United States 
had to help Britain and Russia survive the Nazi onslaught, which looked 
unstoppable through 1942. The United States joined Great Britain to open a 
second front in North Africa in 1943, followed by invasions of Sicily and 
Italy. 


From the German invasion of Russia in 1941 to the Allied invasion of 
occupied northern France on D-Day in June 1944, the Soviet Red Army 
shouldered the largest burden of fighting the German army. The Russians 
halted the German advance at Stalingrad and gradually drove Hitler’s army 
back through western Russia and Eastern Europe, though at an enormous 
cost of life. In 1943, the Soviet leader Joseph Stalin wanted the American 
and British forces to open a second front in Western Europe. The British 
feared that such a cross-channel invasion might be premature and persuaded 
Roosevelt to send American troops to help them drive the Germans from 
North Africa and invade Italy instead. By June 1944, the British and 
Americans had had time to assemble an enormous force to invade the 
European mainland (see the D-Day Narrative and the Dwight Eisenhower, 
D-Day Statement, 1944 Primary Source). From D-Day, June 6, 1944, 
through May 1945, U.S. general Dwight D. Eisenhower led this combined 
army as it liberated France and the Low Countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) and fought its way into Germany, though 
not without serious setbacks in a ferocious German counterattack at the 
Battle of the Bulge in December 1944. 


At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, the allies Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill discussed the coming end of the war and the shape of the postwar 
world. They agreed on Germany’s and Japan’s unconditional surrender, free 
elections and democratic governments in Eastern Europe, and Soviet 
participation in the United Nations, founded as an international organization 
later that year, and in the war against Japan. Critics argued that Roosevelt, 


by this time a sick and dying man, had conceded too much to the Soviets at 
Yalta, effectively selling out Eastern Europe. Others contend that Roosevelt 
had few illusions about Stalin but accepted the fact that the Soviet Red 
Army was effectively in control of Eastern Europe and that little could be 
done to prevent Stalin’s setting up puppet regimes to guarantee his 
country’s future security. 


During the war, upward of six million Jews and millions of others, 
including Catholic priests and Jehovah’s Witnesses, members of the Polish 
Underground, the Romani, homosexuals, and people with disabilities, were 
systematically exterminated in the Holocaust. Nazi ideology promoted 
virulent anti-Semitism based upon pseudo-scientific racial theories. When 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazis had come to power in the 1930s, they decreed a 
boycott of Jewish businesses, banned Jews from professions, and passed the 
1935 Nuremberg Laws restricting Jewish citizenship and marriage with 
Germans. The Holocaust began in 1941 with the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union, when German troops began rounding up and shooting Jews in 
conquered territories. By 1942, the Nazis began systematically 
exterminating Jews in concentration camps. 


The Roosevelt administration received initial evidence of mass murder and 
was well-informed about the Holocaust but did not act against it in any 
significant way. The administration had turned away a liner, the S.S. St. 
Louis, filled with Jewish refugees in early 1939 before the war started, and 
officials in the State Department actively stalled any efforts on behalf of 
Jews. When Roosevelt learned of this, he established the War Refugee 
Board in 1944, which worked to help Jews and displaced persons in 
Europe, but it did not have the resources to save more than about 1,000. 
Various military schemes to help the Jews were considered, including the 
bombing of concentration camps like Auschwitz, but were rejected because 
of superseding military objectives and the risk that such attacks would kill 
inmates. The Allies instead pursued the strategy of winning the war as 
quickly as possible to help the persecuted millions under the heel of the 
Nazi regime (see the Images from the Congressional Committee 
Investigating Nazi Atrocities, 1945 Primary Source). 


The United States emerged from the war a global military and economic 
superpower. It did so without any physical damage to the mainland United 
States and its civilian population unharmed, but with 400,000 soldiers 
killed. By contrast Britain lost two million soldiers, suffered the physical 
destruction of its major cities, was virtually bankrupt, and lost its great- 
power status. Soviet lands were devastated, the population endured 
appalling hardships, and more than 20 million men and women were lost. 
Yet the Soviet Union came out of the war as the other global superpower. 


On the American Home Front in World War II 


The federal government used precedents from World War I to mobilize 
millions of workers to produce supplies for the war and to draft millions of 
soldiers for the armed forces. Executive agencies were again created to 
rationalize the war effort and manage the American economy and society. 
The Office of War Information managed popular opinion through 
propaganda posters and films such as the Why We Fight series (see the 
World War II Propaganda Posters, 1941-1945 Primary Source). The War 
Production Board, Office of War Mobilization, and National Resources 
Planning Board helped manage war production. The National War Labor 
Board helped negotiate labor-management relations. 


The American industrial achievement in becoming the “arsenal for 
democracy,” as Roosevelt described the country’s production capacity to 
supply itself and its allies, was astonishing. In 1939, defense spending was a 
mere 1 percent of GNP; by 1944 it was 44 percent. Government spending 
increased from $9 billion a year at the beginning of the war to $98 billion in 
1944 and totaled approximately $300 billion. During the war, the country 
produced 100,000 tanks, 300,000 airplanes, 1,500 naval vessels, 2.3 million 
trucks, 35,000 landing craft, dozens of aircraft carriers, and the technology 
to manufacture two atomic bombs (see The Manhattan Project Narrative). 


The war convinced liberals that Keynesian government spending could 
secure full employment. Whereas the New Deal had scarcely reached 1929 
levels of employment after 10 years, the war created 17 million new jobs. 
The government funded the war with a combination of taxes and war bonds 
in almost equal amounts. What made this level of funding possible was that 


in 1945, approximately 42.6 million Americans paid federal income tax, 
compared with only three million in 1939. 


Government spending during the war contributed significantly to the 
emergence of the “Sun Belt” across the South and West. Military bases 
opened across the region to train millions of troops. Shipbuilding in New 
Orleans, Pascagoula, Charleston, and Norfolk attracted tens of thousands of 
workers. Factories and research facilities for war production sprang up, and 
local communities grew around them. The Manhattan Project to develop the 
atomic bomb built facilities in Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Los Alamos, New 
Mexico; and Hanford, Washington. During the war and after, millions of 
people left the old industrial centers of the Northeast and Midwest and rural 
areas of the South in search of jobs in the growing Sun Belt. 


During the war, labor unions achieved large gains, building on their New 
Deal protections and success in organizing workers. Union membership 
increased from nine million to 15 million during the war to reach the zenith 
of organized labor’s strength during the twentieth century. Union leaders 
wanted to prove their contribution to the war with a “no strike” pledge in 
return for continued federal protections, such as the “maintenance of 
membership” policy in which the government protected the closed shop in 
which workers were forced to join unions. Nonetheless, government wage 
and price controls could not curb inflation during the war, and in response, 
workers launched “wildcat” strikes, walkouts that were not officially 
sanctioned by the unions. In 1943, Congress passed the Smith-Connally 
Act, giving the president authority to seize plants or mines where striking 
workers interfered with war production. 


To meet demands for labor, the defense industries and the armed services 
had to turn to African American workers and military recruits. African 
American leaders in World War II demanded concessions for their 
participation in the war effort (see the A. Philip Randolph, The Call to 
Negro America to March on Washington, 1941 Primary Source). A 
threatened march on Washington forced Roosevelt to issue Executive Order 
8802, which aimed to eliminate racial discrimination in firms with defense 
contracts and to end discrimination, but not segregation, in the armed 
services. One million African Americans left farms and moved to the 


southern and northern cities to work in factories. Another million served in 
the military. African American leaders campaigned for a Double V, victory 
against segregation and racism at home and victory overseas (see the 
Double V for Victory: The Effort to Integrate the U.S. Military Narrative). 
African Americans also flocked to join the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and participate in lawsuits 
against segregation. They increasingly held the electoral balance of power 
in northern cities. In the South, black servicemen returned from the war 
with raised expectations and a determination to assert their civil rights. 


Mexican Americans also experienced significant change during the war. 
Almost 350,000 sought opportunity or a chance to serve their country in the 
armed forces during the war. Many continued to serve in agricultural work 
but found increasing opportunity in industrial jobs such as shipbuilding and 
aircraft production, especially in western cities. The U.S. government 
allowed the immigration of braceros, temporary farm workers, from 
Mexico to the West because of a wartime agricultural-labor shortage. The 
migration to cities led to racial tensions in Los Angeles as sailors fought 
with gangs of Mexican American youth dressed in flashy “zoot suits” with 
long jackets and flared pants in riots that lasted for two days in June 1943. 


Industry and government also had to turn to women workers. More than 8.5 
million women entered the work force during the war ({link]). By 1945, 
they constituted 36 percent of the work force, compared with 25 percent in 
1940. Most had held jobs before, and married women, especially, returned 
to the work force during the war. Approximately 72 percent of the new 
workers were married. The labor shortage meant they took not just clerical 
jobs in government but also jobs in heavy industry that had previously 
excluded them, notably in the shipyards and airframe factories where they 
soon constituted 44 percent of the work force (see the Photographs: Women 
at Work on the Homefront during World War IT, 1941-1945 Primary 
Source). In both unions and government, however, women had little input 
to policy at the leadership level. In vain, women leaders argued that the 
need to recruit them made their social welfare expertise all the more 
relevant. Although more women remained in the work force after the war 
than anticipated, a quarter of those in factory jobs were laid off within three 


months, when the end of the war greatly reduced the need for military 
goods. 


“Rosies,” a nickname for riveters like the woman pictured here in 
1943, worked in factories to create equipment needed for the war. 


Marriage boomed during the war and afterward, reaching its highest levels 
since the 1920s. After the, war most women remained at home to raise their 
families. The number of babies born in 1943 was the highest annual total 
since the beginning of the twentieth century and set the stage for the 
postwar Baby Boom (1946-1964). 


Japanese Americans were especially targeted for discrimination on the 
home front during World War II. In the wake of the Pearl Harbor attack, 
many Americans on the West Coast were fearful of additional attacks and 
suspected Japanese Americans might act as saboteurs, even though no such 
act was ever discovered. In February 1942, Roosevelt issued Executive 
Order 9066, which forced Japanese Americans to move away from the West 
Coast. Approximately 15,000 went to live with relatives or friends in other 
parts of the country, and those already residing outside the proscribed area 
stayed where they were. Soon, 130,000 Japanese Americans from the West 
Coast were relocated to what the government called internment camps 
under the control of the War Relocation Authority. The camps were 
enclosed and guarded, but detainees could get passes for agricultural work 
outside the camp. Many lost their property and jobs while they were 
confined at the camps. Approximately 33,000 Japanese Americans served 
in U.S. armed forces, and 3,000 of those formed the highly decorated 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team. In Korematsu v. United States (1944), the 
Supreme Court asserted that curtailing civil liberties on account of race was 
“immediately suspect” but upheld Fred Korematsu’s conviction for 
violating the evacuation order. By then, however, the Japanese Americans 
were returning to their homes, though many found their property had been 
stolen (see the Korematsu v. United States and Japanese Internment DBQ 
Lesson) 


In 1932, the United States had been in desperate economic straits. It had a 
tiny military and no soldiers outside the mainland and Hawaii. But by 1945, 
the nation was enjoying a level of prosperity unequalled anywhere in the 
world. In only 13 years, the federal government, for the first time, had 
become a significant presence for ordinary Americans. Its size and spending 
dramatically increased to combat economic catastrophe and authoritarian 
expansion overseas. Globally, the United States went from having an 
isolationist foreign policy to being an atomic superpower with worldwide 
commitments and military bases around the globe. 


After the war, the G.I. Bill gave unprecedented educational, housing, and 
health benefits to the 13 million men and women who had served in the 
military ({link]). In the years that followed, the pent-up demand for 
consumer goods and the strong economy helped produce the “Affluent 


Society.” Americans faced the new challenges of the Cold War and 

economic growth with a renewed faith in the federal government tempered 
by a resilient suspicion of the state. The national commitment to self-help, 
localism, and individualism had survived both the Depression and the war. 


As soldiers came back from war and started families in the late 1940s, 
suburbs like Levittown, Pennsylvania, grew and consumer goods 
became more widely available. 
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The 1930s began with a depression that affected more people than any 
preceding economic hard time in U.S. history. As the country 
struggled toward recovery, U.S. foreign policy changed from 

disengagement to total involvement in a second, more deadly world 
wal. 
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e Eleanor Roosevelt and Marian Anderson Narrative 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the major arguments against the New Deal by both 
conservatives and liberals. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Evaluate the success of the New Deal in tempering the effects of the 
Great Depression. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain how the United States’ foreign policy changed from 1920 to 
1941. 
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The Dust Bowl 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of the Great Depression and its effects on the 
economy 


Written by: Paul Dickson, Independent Historian 


On May 11, 1934 an enormous dust storm, 1,500 miles long and 600 miles 
wide, was moving eastward across the Great Plains, eventually depositing 
12 million pounds of dust on Chicago—four pounds for each person in the 
city. The particles from this storm were not the relatively insignificant kind 
that normally accumulate around the average house, but rather a total of 300 
million tons of topsoil, parched to dust by drought and blown out of the 
Great Plains by a strong storm system that originated on the west coast. 


The storm quickly moved into the cities to the east like Toledo, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo and then to the Eastern Seaboard. In some locales, the dust was 
so deep on the roads that snowplows were brought out to clear them. The 
storm took six hours to pass over Manhattan when it arrived there, and it 
brought the city to a halt. Cab drivers had to stop to remove dirt from their 
windshields, and commercial airplanes were grounded because of low 
visibility and fears that engines choked with dust would fail. In Boston, an 
airplane owned by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ventured into 
the storm and found that it extended over three miles (17,000 feet) into the 
upper atmosphere. 


In its wake, the storm left a massive clean-up effort and bold headlines. 
“Huge Dust Cloud, Blown 1,500 Miles, Dims City 5 Hours” was the banner 
in the next moming’s New York Times. The Boston Globe carried a front- 
page story reading, “Vast Dust Blanket Over New England.” The storm then 
blew out to sea, where people on ocean liners hundreds of miles from land 


saw the monster black clouds of dust billowing up from the west. One 
tanker captain operating many miles off Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, 
reported that his ship was completely covered with a fine blanket of 
reddish-brown soil. 


This was neither the first nor the last of the many dust storms of the 1930s, 
but it was the one that got the nation’s attention—the one that allowed 
people in the east from Richmond, Virginia, all the way north to the 
Canadian border to actually see, taste, and smell the phenomenon, and to 
suffer the respiratory distress that came along with it. 


This storm was also the one that spurred legislation allowing a first step to 
be taken to alleviate the situation and give the dying Great Plains a new 
lease on life. The storm hit Washington, DC, just as testimony was being 
given by presidential advisor Hugh Bennett, who headed the Soil Erosion 
Service, a temporary government agency created to thwart the very 
conditions that had led to the dust storms. Bennett’s group was about to run 
out of money, and he was asking for new funding as well as a permanent 
agency to deal with soil conservation. Quickly, Congress passed legislation 
to create the Soil Conservation Service, which still exists today as the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service. 


The most disastrous storm yet struck the Midwest on April 14, 1935, 
earning that day the name “Black Sunday” and causing a writer for the 
Associated Press to coin the term “Dust Bowl” to describe the area where 
these storms originated and did the greatest damage. Crops were being 
destroyed and, in some cases, the dust was piling up and drifting like snow, 
burying homes and farm buildings ({link]). 


Pictured are a father and his two sons at their partly submerged house 
during a 1936 dust storm in Cimarron County, Oklahoma. 


The economic effects of these storms were devastating, doubly so when 
coupled with the effects of the Great Depression. Unable to raise crops and 
pay their bills, farmers lost their land and migrated in search of work. Many 
families simply walked away from their farms and headed to the west coast, 
where they hoped to find work and where their children could breathe. 
Although they came from many states, not just Oklahoma, these migrants 
became known as “Okies,” which was almost always uttered as a term of 
disparagement. 


But the question asked by Americans who had once seen the Great Plains as 
an earthy Garden of Eden was, “How did this happen?” Was this a disaster 
created by human folly and greed or just a cyclical natural occurrence—an 
“act of God” as some believed? 


The source of the dust was a great expanse of land that had once been 
inhabited by native peoples, native grasses, and herds of buffalo and had 
long existed as a sustainable environment, until it began to be settled by 
people moving west. In 1862, Congress had passed the Homestead Act, 
which was signed into law by President Abraham Lincoln and gave 
ownership of 160 acres to any person 21 years or older willing to settle on 
the Great Plains and farm the land for five years. When these settlers 
arrived, they began to plow up the native grass and the sod in which it was 
rooted. They were thus called “sodbusters,” and in the absence of forests to 
provide logs, they commonly built sod homes or “soddies” with strips of 
sod they lifted from the ground and piled up to form walls. 


Then came the tractors and other gasoline-powered farm tools, which 
stripped more and more of the native grasses. This problem was 
exacerbated during World War I, when the high price of wheat and the 
needs of the Allied troops encouraged farmers to grow even more wheat, 
removing grass and seeding areas in the prairie states. Lands that had once 
been used only for grazing were being turned into wheat fields. There were 
even slogans that tied wheat to victory: Plant More Wheat! Wheat Will Win 
the War! 


“The tractors had done what no hailstorm, no blizzard, no tornado, no 
drought . . ., nothing in the natural history of the southern plains had ever 
done,” writes historian Timothy Egan in The Worst Hard Time, his book 
about the Dust Bowl. “They had removed the native prairie grass . . . so 
completely that by the end of 1931 it was a different land—thirty-three 
million acres stripped bare in the southern plains.” 


The immediate cause of the dust storms was the drought that began in the 
prairie states in 1931, when a lack of rain contributed to a decade-long dry 
spell. Farmers found it nearly impossible to raise their crops or feed their 
livestock, and they began losing money. Thousands could not pay their 
mortgages and lost their farms. Massive quantities of sun-dried topsoil were 


Swept up into the air. Fourteen of the resulting large dust storms, or “black 
blizzards” as they were known, hit in 1932, and 38 rolled across the plains 
the following year. Then they started coming with even greater frequency. 


The uprooting, poverty, and human suffering caused by the Dust Bowl and 
exacerbated by the Great Depression were all notably portrayed in John 
Steinbeck’s novel The Grapes of Wrath, and in the graphic images produced 
by Dorothea Lange and other photographers working for the Farm Security 
Administration. Steinbeck’s book and Lange’s photographs, including one 
that has been called “Migrant Mother” and “Migrant Madonna,” have 
endured as reminders of a time of great despair in America ((Link]). 


Dorothea Lange’s famous 1936 image “Migrant Mother” shows the 
despair of families forced to uproot their lives due to the Dust Bowl. 


After the creation of the Soil Conservation Service, the situation gradually 
improved as erosion-fighting practices were introduced and took hold. 
Farmers more routinely implemented crop rotation to refurbish the soil, 
along with methods of planting and ploughing that helped topsoil stay in 
place. During the 1930s, an army of young men belonging to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps also helped solve the problem by planting trees, shrubs, 
and grasses across the area to hold moisture and secure the topsoil. The 
southern Plains began to heal when the drought ended in the fall of 1939. It 
was mostly natural causes, however, that eventually restored the 
equilibrium of the land. Once rain returned in significant amounts, the 
ordeal of the Dust Bowl finally ended. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the events that led to the Dust Bowl during the Great 
Depression. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Analyze the impact of the Dust Bowl of the 1930s on farmers in the 
United States. 
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New York Times headline on May 12, 1934, was “Huge Dust Cloud, Blown 
1,500 Miles, Dims City 5 Hours.” 
https://www.nytimes.com/1934/05/12/archives/huge-dust-cloud-blown- 
1500-miles-dims-city-5-hours-white-particles.html 


Photographs created by the photographers of the Farm Security 
Administration: http://www.loc.gov/pictures/collection/fsa/ 


“Transcript of Homestead Act (1862).” 
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The National Recovery Administration and the Schechter Brothers 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In 1933, during the “First Hundred Days” of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administration, the newly elected president and Democratic majorities in 
Congress passed a wave of New Deal legislation for relief and recovery 
from the depths of the Great Depression. Drawing on the examples of the 
Progressive Era, World War I, and the 1920s, they sought government- 
business cooperation to rationalize and plan the economy and avert what 
they considered ruinous competition. This led to a rapid expansion of the 
federal regulatory state, with emergency powers to combat the Depression 
in the public interest. 


In May, Roosevelt delivered a “fireside chat” in which he reached out 
directly to the American people over the radio to assuage their fears and 
explain his policies ({link]), including an upcoming business-government 
collaboration he described as “a partnership in planning.” In June, Congress 
opened the way for this collaboration by passing the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA) as part of the Hundred Days wave of New Deal 
legislation that spring. The law suspended antitrust laws and allowed 
industries to draw up a multitude of “codes of fair competition” as part of 
an attempt at industrial self-regulation. Businesses could once again collude 
to artificially lower production and raise prices for their goods, restoring 
profits so they could expand and hire workers again. The NIRA also 
protected workers’ right to organize labor unions and to bargain 
collectively, while setting minimum wages and maximum hours. Finally, 


the law allocated $3.3 billion for public works to be undertaken by the 
Public Works Administration (PWA). 


President Franklin Roosevelt, pictured in 1934, gave “fireside chats” 
throughout his presidency, so named because they were broadcast on 
the radio and people could listen to them by their fireplace at home. 


The National Recovery Administration (NRA) was formed to administer 
the NIRA and headed by West Point graduate and U.S. general Hugh 
Johnson, who had gained experience with government-business cooperation 
in the War Industries Board during World War I. Johnson touted the NIRA 
as a voluntary rather than a compulsory industrial program, to make it more 
palatable to business leaders who were skeptical of government regulation. 
Inspired by World War I propaganda efforts, he launched a public relations 


campaign, organized popular events such as a parade of 250,000 marchers 
in New York City, and urged consumers to patronize only stores that 
proudly displayed the NRA “Blue Eagle” with the inscription, “We Do Our 
Part.” 


The NIRA was supposed to encourage democratic self-regulation by 
business, but instead it used the coercive power of the federal government. 
Johnson scorned “slackers” and “chiselers” who would not cooperate with 
NRA codes and warned, “May God have mercy on the man or group of 
men who attempt to trifle with this bird.” Roosevelt and Johnson withdrew 
government contracts from recalcitrant businesses, and the federal 
government could even jail or fine violators of the NRA codes. Johnson 
compared code violators to the biblical character of Judas Iscariot for 
betraying the public good. 


The program was initially popular with desperate business owners who had 
seen their profits plunge in the Depression and with union leaders who 
appreciated federal protection of organized labor’s rights. Not all were 
pleased, however. Journalist William Randolph Hearst said the program was 
an example of state socialism and quipped that NRA stood for “No 
Recovery Allowed.” Another critical journalist, Walter Lippmann, asserted, 
“The excessive centralization and the dictatorial spirit are producing a 
revulsion of feeling against bureaucratic control of American economic 
life.” Some business owners began to agree with those sentiments ([link]). 
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Although many industries supported the National Recovery 
Administration (NRA), including the film industry as 
pictured here, many business owners were skeptical of the 
administration’s efforts to plan the economy. 


Joseph, Martin, Alex, and Aaron Schechter were brothers and observant 
Jews who owned the A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corporation. They ran two 
small kosher butcher shops in Brooklyn, New York, that practiced the 
Jewish dietary laws of kashrut. Kashrut requires that animals be treated 
humanely and imposes high standards of sanitation and health. Customers 
could also inspect the animals and reject any that seemed unfit to purchase. 
These standards attracted buyers who knew the Schechter brothers followed 
ethical standards while providing high-quality meat. Under regulations 
established by the NRA, however, customers could not inspect chickens 
before buying them. The law forced the brothers to abandon their kashrut 
practices, putting their business in jeopardy. 


The Schechter brothers thought the NRA codes were oppressive and soon 
refused to abide by them. In 1934, they were arrested, jailed, and convicted, 


sentenced to three months in jail and payment of a $500 fine. An appellate 
court upheld their conviction, and the case went to the Supreme Court. 


When the case was argued before the Supreme Court in early May 1935, 
defense lawyer Joseph Heller explained the new law to the astonished 
justices: “The customer is not permitted to select the ones [chickens] that he 
wants. He must put his hand in the coop when he buys from the 
slaughterhouse and take the first chicken that comes to hand.” Laughter 
erupted when Justice George Sutherland queried, “Well, suppose, however, 
that all the chickens have gone over to one end of the coop?” 


The defense and the government’s attorneys offered differing views on the 
nature of the government’s role in the economy. Heller argued that the law 
was “destructive of our dual system of government and subversive of our 
political, social, and economic institutions under the Constitution.” Acting 
head of the NRA and attorney Donald Richberg countered that the NRA 
“was enacted for the purpose of checking the progressive destruction of 
industry, to make possible an orderly advance by industry.” 


On May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court rendered a unanimous decision in 
favor of the defendants in Schechter v. United States. Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes ([link]) wrote the opinion for the Court and asserted that 
despite the crisis of the Great Depression, “Extraordinary conditions do not 
create or enlarge constitutional power.” All the justices agreed the NIRA 
was unconstitutional because it regulated intrastate commerce (within New 
York in this case) rather than interstate commerce, as was permitted in the 
Commerce Clause of Article I of the Constitution. The law had allowed the 
government to exercise unlimited authority and sanctioned a “completely 
centralized government.” Moreover, the Court thought the legislative 
branch had unconstitutionally delegated its authority to regulate interstate 
commerce to the executive branch and so had violated the principle of 
separation of powers. Justice Benjamin Cardozo wrote a concurring 
opinion, stating, “This is delegation running riot.” 


Charles Evans 
Hughes, the 
Chief Justice of 
the Supreme 
Court during the 
Schechter case, 
explained that the 
government was 
overstepping its 
power through 
the National 
Industrial 
Recovery Act 
(NIRA). 


Justice Louis Brandeis was normally a reliable liberal on the Court who 
often sided with Roosevelt and supported government regulation, but 
privately he told some of Roosevelt’s aides to “go back and tell the 
President that we’re not going to let this government centralize everything. 
It’s come to an end.” The Roosevelt administration was irate about the 
decision because it overturned what the president and his advisers believed 
was the main vehicle for achieving economic recovery and reforming the 
inherent problems of capitalism. Secretary of the Interior and head of the 


PWA Harold Ickes complained, “We have to meet this issue or abandon any 
effort to better the social and economic conditions of the people.” 


At a press conference a few days later, Roosevelt severely criticized the 
Court’s decision. He asserted the federal government had taken on 
expansive emergency powers during World War I and that the crisis of the 
Great Depression demanded it do so now. A believer in an evolving, 
“living” Constitution, he was frustrated that the Court read the Commerce 
Clause “in the horse-and-buggy age when the clause was written,” rather 
than “in the light of present-day civilization.” 


Roosevelt was dissatisfied because he thought only the federal government 
had the power needed to solve the unprecedented economic crisis of the 
Depression. He believed restoring the foundations of a sound national 
economy depended on “a sound and rational ordering of its various 
elements.” The Court had shattered administration efforts to build a 
cooperative economy in which business and government worked together 
toward a planned economy that was prosperous for all and put the public 
good before private interests. The president complained at a cabinet 
meeting that “all the New Deal bills will be declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. This will mean that everything that this Administration has 
done of any moment will be nullified.” 


Although many Americans who were unemployed or owned failing 
business may have been sympathetic to Roosevelt’s point of view, the NRA 
had grown extremely unpopular among almost all interest groups for 
various reasons. Big business quickly grew to resent regulatory control by 
the government. Small business was angry that the codes favored large 
businesses and created cartels. Individual workers and unions were 
disappointed the agency did not protect union gains or increase wages as 
much as expected. Consumers were irate that prices rose at a time when 
they had no jobs and very little money. Finally, the NRA did not produce 
the recovery or curb unemployment enough to lessen the economic woes of 
millions of Americans. The American public did not generally mourn the 
agency’s passing. 


In 1936, the Supreme Court declared the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
unconstitutional for similar reasons. The Act had paid farmers not to plant 


crops in order to prevent overproduction and thus to artificially increase 
prices. Roosevelt responded early the next year by proposing a “Court- 
packing plan,” in which he would have the authority to appoint up to six 
additional justices to the Supreme Court to push his legislative agenda 
through the Court. Most Americans reacted unfavorably and thought 
Roosevelt was tampering with the Constitution for political reasons. 


The NIRA had not produced the expected economic recovery during the 
Great Depression, and neither did the New Deal, more broadly. In the mid- 
1930s, federal spending had produced modest increases in economic 
indicators but also propped up the economy artificially. When Roosevelt 
and Congress cut that spending in 1937, the economy collapsed into deep 
recession again. World War II restarted, American factories and led to full 
employment, and, finally, the postwar American economy boomed. 
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Problem: 
Explain how the Roosevelt administration expected the National 


Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) to correct some of the flaws of 
capitalism. 
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Explain how New Deal policies led to an increase in union 
membership. 
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Analyze the reasons the National Industrial Recovery Act was ruled 
unconstitutional. 
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New Deal Critics 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 


Written by: Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


When he considered the growing chorus of criticism leveled against his 
administration in 1934 and 1935, President Franklin Roosevelt may have 
recalled the old adage, “No good deed goes unpunished.” The burst of new 
legislation rolling through Congress during the “ First 100 Days” of his 
presidency had begun to take effect across the nation and lift the clouds of 
doubt that could not be dispelled simply by his “nothing to fear” inaugural 
address. The Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve Board had 
reopened the banks by shelving the weakest ones and reorganizing others. 
The nation’s commercial banking structure, once on the verge of collapse, 
had been saved. 


The National Recovery Act’s Public Works Administration launched 
infrastructure projects that put scores of desperate, skilled craft workers 
back to building bridges, tunnels, and transit networks ((link]). The 
emergency Civil Works Administration, targeted largely at the unskilled and 
the poorest workers, paid the food and heating bills for many during the 
harsh winter of 1933-1934. The Civilian Conservation Corps took the 
young unemployed off the city streets and gave them hot meals, new 
clothes, and a paycheck in return for clearing firebreaks and planting trees 
in the country. With the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the federal 
government paid farmers growing staple crops and livestock to reduce 
acreage and destroy millions of animals in order to raise prices even though 
people were going hungry. The Tennessee Valley Authority broke ground 


for new hydroelectric dams and transmission towers to bring cheap 
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Public Works Administration worksites like this one, pictured in 1933, 
provided jobs to skilled laborers who had been hit by the Great 
Depression. 


But amid these hopeful signs that the country had turned a corner from the 
numbing despair of 1932-1933 could also be found growing doubts about 
the future. 


Twenty percent of the labor force, or 10 million people, remained out of 
work at the end of 1934 despite the PWA, CWA, and CCC. Harry Hopkins, 
chief of the CWA, received pessimistic intelligence from one of his most 


astute observers, who had crisscrossed the country: “I’ve hardly met a 
single person who seemed confident and cheerful. Relief loads are 
mounting. They can’t see any improvement . .. Nobody seems to think any 
more that the thing [the New Deal] is going to work.” 


Among those who thought Roosevelt’s programs had failed by the late 
summer of 1934 was a group of Democratic Party elders who had been 
displaced by the president’s more youthful advisors. With a platoon of 
wealthy capitalists, they gathered to form the American Liberty League, a 
group dedicated to saving America from what they perceived to be a drift 
toward state socialism and unchecked presidential power ({link]). The 
League’s first chair, Jouett Shouse, a former member of Congress from 
Kansas and treasury secretary under Woodrow Wilson, called on its 
members to “defend and uphold the constitution of the United States” and 
“to teach the necessity of respect for the rights of persons and property .. . 
and to preserve the ownership and lawful uses of property when acquired.” 


The group counted among its leaders John J. Raskob, the former chair of 
the Democratic Party, who, like Shouse, had been active in the repeal of 
national Prohibition and was a dedicated supporter of former New York 
governor Al Smith, himself now a League spokesperson and a bitter critic 
of the New Deal. The League’s funding, which totaled $1.2 million over its 
six years of existence, rested in the wallets of its corporate sponsors, 
especially the Dupont family, which contributed approximately 30% of its 
total income. Among the half-dozen bankers, businessmen, and 
industrialists who contributed more than half the League’s bankroll and 
served on its executive or advisory committee were the likes of Alfred P. 
Sloan of General Motors, J. Howard Pew of Sun Oil Company, and Sewell 
Avery of Montgomery Ward. 


R. E. Desvernine, Jouett Schouse, and Earl F. Reed (left to right), 
shown in 1935, led the American Liberty League’s lawyers and 
reported on the unconstitutionality of New Deal legislation. 


The League found little to like about the New Deal. In its pamphlets, 
monthly bulletins, and press releases, usually printed versions of speeches 
and radio broadcasts, the organization’s leaders branded the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (AAA) “a trend toward Fascist control of agriculture” and 
argued that the proposed Social Security bill of 1935 would “mark the end 
of democracy.” The administration’s tax proposals of that same year and the 
pending National Labor Relations Act inspired equally vehement protests; 
the latter produced constitutional challenges before the Supreme Court, 
argued by the organization’s best lawyers. 


The League’s alarming messages against the New Deal touched a broad 
audience concerned about the growth of the federal government. The 
League boasted a national membership of more than 120,000 on the eve of 
the 1936 election and counted the formation of 300 local chapters on 
college and university campuses with 10,000 supporters. When it lost both 


the 1936 election and the constitutional battles of 1937, however, the 
League’s chief financial backers and its rank-and-file cadres collapsed. 


In retrospect, Roosevelt faced a more formidable challenge on his left flank, 
from individuals and groups who believed the New Deal had not gone far 
enough in using the full resources of federal and state governments to cure 
the problems of unemployment, relief, recovery, and reform. Upton 
Sinclair, the old muckraking novelist, received 870,000 votes in his losing 
campaign for the California governorship, run on a program called EPIC 
(End Poverty in California) that had promised to find work for the 
unemployed in the state’s idle factories and farms. Minnesota voters 
returned Floyd Olson to the governor’s office for a third time on a Farmer- 
Laborite ticket that vowed to establish state control of most productive 
assets. “I am not a liberal,” Olson boasted. “I am a radical. You might say 
I’m radical as hell.” 


Most troubling of all his opponents, from Roosevelt’s perspective, was the 
former governor and now U.S. Senator from Louisiana, Huey Long, called 
“the Kingfish,” who had campaigned for Roosevelt in 1932 but now 
ridiculed the president ({link]). Early in 1934, Long founded his Share Our 
Wealth Society, which a year later boasted nearly 30,000 local chapters with 
eight million members. Unlike Sinclair, Olson, and the Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas, Long scorned state ownership of business, but he called 
for a massive redistribution of wealth through graduated income taxes and 
inheritance taxes intended to limit personal earnings to $1.8 million a year. 


Senator Huey 
Long of 


Louisiana, 
pictured in the 
1930s, 
challenged 
Roosevelt’s New 
Deal plan, saying 
it did not do 
enough to 
improve the 
status of the poor. 


In Long’s plan, the rich would finance a guarantee of a “homestead 
allowance” of $5,000 for every American family plus an annual income of 
$2,500, thus realizing what he had promised in his 1935 book Every Man a 
King. Denouncing Roosevelt as “Prince Franklin,” who lived on an 
inherited income, the Kingfish boasted that he could defeat the President: 
“He’s scared of me. I can out promise him, and he knows it.” It is unlikely 
that Long could have stolen the Democratic Party nomination from 
Roosevelt in 1936, but one poll showed him with enough popular support as 
an independent candidate to tip the election to the Republicans. That threat 
vanished in September 1935 when, in the hallway of Louisiana’s state 
capitol, an assassin’s bullet ended Long’s life. 


A third-party challenge to Roosevelt remained, however, with Gerald L. K. 
Smith, former Klansman and part-time preacher, taking over control of the 
Share Our Wealth organization and linking arms with the organizers of the 
National Union Party, Father Charles E. Coughlin and Dr. Francis 
Townsend. Like Long, they had been peddling their own cure-all recipes for 
economic recovery for several years. Coughlin, a 43-year-old Catholic 
priest from Royal Oak, Michigan, a Detroit suburb, catapulted to national 
celebrity when CBS gave him a national radio show in 1930. He reached 
perhaps 35 million listeners on Sunday evenings with The Golden Hour of 
the Little Flower, a program that combined homilies on the gospel with 
attacks on the evils of communism and the malignant influence of Wall 


Street bankers who had brought about the Depression by their devotion to 
the gold standard. 


Coughlin’s solution urged devaluing gold and expanding the money supply 
by undertaking the unlimited recoinage of silver (like William Jennings 
Bryan at the turn of the century) to cause inflation. Believing that Roosevelt 
supported his radical monetary schemes, the priest campaigned for him in 
1933 and told his supporters “the New Deal is Christ’s Deal.” By 1934, 
although Roosevelt and Congress had devalued the dollar by about 25 
percent, that was not enough for Coughlin, who announced the formation of 
his National Union for Social Justice. At the same time, he stridently 
denounced the New Deal as a conspiracy of communists, Wall Street, and 
the president’s Jewish advisors. Roosevelt had become “Franklin double- 
crossing Roosevelt,” the country’s “great betrayer and liar.” 


Unlike Coughlin, Francis Townsend did not traffic in anti-Semitism, but by 
1935, his simplistic Old-Age Revolving Pension Plan had spread like 
wildfire from California, through a nationwide network of Townsend clubs 
that deluged members of Congress with 20 million petitions urging its 
immediate enactment. Townsend’s plan called for every person older than 
60 years to receive a government pension of $200 a month, upon condition 
that they retire from work and spend the entire sum within 30 days. A 2 
percent tax on business transactions would allegedly finance this security 
net for the elderly and open up new job opportunities for the young. 
Townsend was surprised when critics pointed out that his proposed 
payments to the old would consume nearly half the nation’s income. 


In 1935-1936, Roosevelt’s second burst of programs—the Social Security 
Act, the Wagner Act, the Banking Act, and tax reform—had taken the wind 
out of the sails of his opponents on the right and the left and propelled him 
to a second term. During the second term, however, Republicans and 
southern Democrats continued to mount increased opposition to the New 
Deal. They were emboldened by the unpopularity of Roosevelt’s court- 
packing plan and a severe recession that fell after only a few years of 
recovery. In the end, the shift of the administration’s focus from the 
domestic front to the war largely meant the end of reform. 
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Explain the American Liberty League’s criticism of President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
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Identify the major liberal critics of President Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and explain their criticism. 
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Labor Upheaval, Industrial Organization, and the Rise of the CIO 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 


Written by: Melvyn Dubofsky, Binghamton University 


The Great Depression had left millions of Americans without work, 
income, or housing. The unemployed demanded jobs; young workers, 
women as well as men, rode the rails or hitchhiked across the land 
desperate for work. They joined mass marches and protests and fought 
against the eviction of those who fell behind in their rent. Those unable or 
unwilling to take to the road lined up at soup kitchens, found rough shelter 
in urban shantytowns derisively named “Hoovervilles,” or sold apples on 
street corners. During the presidential election of 1932, the Democratic 
Party candidate, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, promised voters “a new deal,” 
one that would put them back to work and offer them security. 


Even before Roosevelt took office, his election stirred workers to action. 
They rejoined labor unions that had atrophied during the previous 
prosperity decade, especially in the coal mining and clothing industries. 
There, the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA), the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (ILGWU), and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (ACWA) acted aggressively to better working 
conditions. By the time the New Deal enacted its first major piece of labor 
reform, Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), which 
protected workers’ rights to join unions and bargain collectively, the 
UMWA had reorganized much of West Virginia and the remainder of the 
Southern Appalachian coal fields ({link]). 
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This United Mine Workers of Pennsylvania poster from 
1936 depicts a coal miner with dignity and determination. 


When the NIRA and Section 7a guaranteed workers the right to join unions 
and bargain collectively with their employers, union membership surged. 


This occurred not only in sectors that had once been union strongholds, 
such as coal mining and clothing, but also increasingly in industries that had 
been bastions of the open shop (i.e., where workers did not have to join the 
union), such as steel, automobiles, and electrical goods. A strike wave 
swept across the nation in 1933-1934: there were 1,700 strikes in 1933 and 
1,856 in 1934. In the summer of 1934, citywide general strikes paralyzed 
Toledo, Ohio, in June and San Francisco and Minneapolis in July. Strikers 
and their supporters fought with police and National Guard troops, suffering 
injuries and even deaths during these urban battles ([link]). The strikes 
succeeded in winning higher wages and union recognition despite neglect 
by the established labor movement, which was dominated by the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL) and its focus on skilled workers in particular 
crafts. Instead, leftists and radicals led the citywide strikes. In the mass- 
production sector, where AFL leaders and organizers acted hesitantly, the 
union upsurge in steel, autos, rubber, and electrical goods collapsed without 
support. 


Striking truck drivers fought with the police in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in 1934. 


Success in unionizing the coal mining and clothing industries, however, led 
the leaders of those unions, John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and David 
Dubinsky, to believe that despite the failures of 1934, workers in the mass- 
production sector might still be unionized. The upheaval of 1934 led New 
Dealers to realize that more reform was needed to quell worker discontent 
and lift the nation out of the Depression. Moreover, the Supreme Court had 
declared the NIRA to be unconstitutional in Schechter v. United States. 
(1935). Thus, more-radical New Dealers in Congress, led by Senator Robert 
Wagner of New York, drafted legislation that put the power of the national 
government firmly behind the right of workers to unionize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. What became the National Labor 
Relations or Wagner Act passed Congress in 1935. It guaranteed workers 
the right to unionize despite employer hostility; banned specified employer 
antiunion tactics, including company unions; placed no restrictions on the 
right to strike; and required employers to bargain in good faith with unions 
of their employees’ own choice. It also created a National Labor Relations 
Board to enforce the law. 


Lewis, Hillman, and Dubinsky sensed that now was the time for labor to 
act, for the AFL to seize the day. Before the New Deal, Lewis had seemed 
the most conventional of labor leaders, a typical union boss, even a tyrant 
who brooked no opposition within his own union, and a Republican and 
Herbert Hoover loyalist. Hillman and Dubinsky brought a different tradition 
to the struggle. Immigrants from the Russian Empire, both had been 
members of the socialist left as young men in Russia and at first remained 
socialists in their adopted homeland, leading socialist unions. The New 
Deal changed the politics and assumptions of all three. By 1934—1935, all 
had become New Deal enthusiasts and firm Roosevelt loyalists. Led by 
Lewis, they demanded that the AFL act aggressively to organize workers in 
mass production. Instead of worrying about which existing unions should 
have jurisdiction over new members, Lewis said unionize first and decide 
jurisdiction later. When the AFL, at its 1935 national convention, refused to 


approve an aggressive organizing campaign in the mass-production sector, 
Lewis led a walkout of delegates committed to unionizing workers in those 
industries. 


That November, Lewis, Hillman, and Dubinsky, together with nine other 
like-minded union leaders, formed the Committee on Industrial 
Organization (CIO) within the AFL, to fight for the organization of mass- 
production workers on an industrial (rather than craft) basis. “CIO started as 
a new kind of labor movement,” remembered Len DeCaux, its publicist, “a 
challenge to the old AFL and the status quo it complacently guarded. It was 
new in its youth and fervor, new in the broad sector of the working class it 
brought into action, new in the way it accepted and integrated its radicals . . 
. hew in its many social and political attitudes.” 


Lewis dispatched organizers into the field to enroll steel workers, 
automobile assemblers, tire builders, meatpackers, and other mass- 
production workers into new CIO unions. Equally important, he and 
Hillman put the resources of their own unions and the nascent CIO fully 
behind Roosevelt’s reelection campaign. When the president and the 
Democratic Party won a landslide victory in November 1936, it served as a 
mandate for the CIO to act decisively. On December 30, 1936, workers at a 
General Motors’ assembly plant in Flint, Michigan, stopped work, remained 
inside, and used the sit-down strike tactic to bring General Motors to the 
bargaining table ([link]). For almost six weeks, the Flint workers remained 
inside the plants, refusing to relinquish control to the company, while 
Roosevelt and Governor Frank P. Murphy of Michigan pressured General 
Motors to negotiate with Lewis. Finally, on February 11, 1937, the company 
agreed to recognize the United Automobile Workers—CIO as the bargaining 
agent for its members and signed an agreement with the union. The sit- 
downers marched out of the plant carrying a large American flag and 
proclaiming victory. 
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Strikers at the General Motors’ Fisher body plant in Flint, Michigan, 
during the Flint sit-down strikes in 1937. 


Less than three weeks later, U.S. Steel recognized the Steelworkers 
Organizing Committee—CIO (SWOC) as the bargaining agent for its 
members and signed a contract with Lewis. Lewis and the CIO had opened 
a breach in mass production’s open-shop fortresses and accomplished what 
the AFL had failed to achieve in more than 50 years. Lewis became the 
nation’s most powerful and feared labor leader and the CIO a potent force. 
Workers flocked into CIO affiliates in meatpacking, electrical goods, 
rubber, and maritime trades. By mid-summer 1937, the CIO had grown 
rapidly. By accepting all workers when organizing an entire industry, 
including women, African Americans, and immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe and their children, the CIO welcomed a variety and 


unskilled and semiskilled workers the AFL had often neglected. Even 
poorly paid, young, female sales clerks at Woolworth’s used the sit-down 
tactic to demand better conditions. Benjamin Stolberg, a noted labor 
journalist, wrote, “the C.I.O. has changed significantly the relation of social 
forces in American industry. .. . It is gradually killing off the A.F. of L.” 
Lewis’s extraordinary leadership, he added, had made the CIO “the most 
vital and progressive force in American life today.” 


For a time, however, the CIO’s momentum stalled. A deep economic 
recession that began in the fall of 1937 crippled the mass-production sector 
where the CIO’s strength was concentrated. Union members lost work and 
fell behind in dues payments, sit-down strikes were unpopular with the 
public, and CIO unions atrophied. In the meantime, the AFL had learned 
from the CIO that workers neglected until now could be unionized. The 
AFL organized aggressively, adding members in economic sectors 
untouched by the CIO and in regions of the nation with little CIO presence. 
In 1938, the CIO renamed itself the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and became a separate organization independent of the AFL. By the end of 
1938, the labor movement, though split into two warring federations, 
claimed more members and more power than ever before in U.S. history. 


When war erupted in Europe in August 1939 and spread globally, 
entangling the United States after the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, the CIO experienced an extraordinary resurgence. 
Companies that had successfully fought CIO unions, such as Ford Motors, 
Swift Meatpacking, Westinghouse Electric, and the so-called Little Steel 
Companies, now recognized the unions. The federal government created a 
National War Labor Board that promoted and protected unions during the 
war years, helping CIO unions in the mass-production sector build a mass 
membership. Although Lewis and Roosevelt split during the presidential 
election of 1940, Roosevelt turned to the CIO’s Sidney Hillman as his 
primary labor intermediary during the war years. When war ended in 1945, 
unionism was securely established in the mass-production sector, more than 
13 million workers belonged to unions, and nearly one-third of civilian, 
nonagricultural workers claimed membership in a union. Federal 
government protections and the actions of workers contributed to the zenith 
of the organized labor movement in the years after World War II. 
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Explain the difference between the organizing philosophies of the 


American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
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Explain how New Deal policies led to a change in union membership. 
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Court Packing and Constitutional Revolution 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 


Written by: Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


On January 15, 1937, five days before his second inauguration, President 
Franklin Roosevelt wrote to Harvard law professor Felix Frankfurter: “Very 
confidentially, I may give you an awful shock in about two weeks. Even if 
you do not agree, suspend judgment and I will tell you the story.” Shock, 
indeed. On February 5, while meeting with leaders of Congress and his 
cabinet at the White House, Roosevelt unveiled his proposal to revamp the 
federal judiciary, including the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Officially titled the Judicial Procedures Reform Act, the plan would allow 
the president to nominate an additional judge to the Court for every sitting 
judge who had served at least 10 years, had reached the age of 70 years, and 
did not step down within six months. If approved by Congress, the 
legislation would have given the president up to six new appointments to 
the Supreme Court. To the Congressional leaders who mostly sat and 
listened in stunned silence, Roosevelt explained that the legislation had 
become necessary because the aging justices on Charles Evans Hughes’s 
court could not keep up with their daunting caseload. As proof, he noted 
they had refused in the recent term to hear 90 percent of the petitions 
presented to them for review. Some justices, he concluded, “are often 
unable to perceive their own infirmities.” ((link]) 
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This political cartoon from January 1937, titled Oliver Twist, depicts 


Roosevelt asking Congress for more power for his New Deal 


programs. 


The president’s initial rationale displayed ignorance of the Court’s 
procedures and offered ammunition to his soon-swelling crowd of critics. 
His critics thought Roosevelt was acting deceptively by not admitting his 
political motivation of having the Court endorse the constitutionality of 
New Deal programs. The Court’s oldest member, Justice Louis Brandeis, 
was 80 years old and had often voted to support New Deal legislation; so, 
too, had the chief justice, then age 75 years. Since the 1920s, moreover, 
Congress had given the justices complete discretion to manage their docket. 
Quickly realizing his gaffe, Roosevelt adopted a new argument for the 
proposed legislation in a radio fireside chat, in which he framed the issue as 
a struggle between popular government and a nonelected judicial oligarchy 
bent on preventing needed social and economic reforms to cure the nation’s 
festering economic problems. “We cannot yield our constitutional destiny to 
the personal judgment of a few men who, fearful of the future, would deny 
us the necessary means of dealing with the present,” he said. 


But the damage had been done. Soon denounced as Roosevelt’s “Court- 
packing plan,” the proposal drew opposition not only from Republicans but 
also from key Democratic leaders, including the chairs of both House and 
Senate judiciary committees. And in early March, Chief Justice Hughes, 
with the approval of both liberal Justice Louis Brandeis and conservative 
Justice Willis Van Devanter, sent a letter to the latter body demolishing the 
president’s arguments about the slow pace of the Court’s decision-making. 
Not only were his colleagues abreast of their decisions, Hughes affirmed, 
but also adding additional justices would only lengthen discussions and 
delay the resolution of cases. 


By January 1937, Roosevelt had ample reasons to be angry at the chief 
justice and his eight colleagues, who, since 1934, had often held key New 
Deal legislation such as the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to be unconstitutional. However, the president 
feared the same judicial vetoes would kill pending New Deal legislation in 
1937, including the National Labor Relations Act, which was intended to 
secure collective bargaining rights for the fledging labor unions in mass- 
production industries. 


Roosevelt had chosen a simple, statutory route to change his luck in the 
Court, but his method had embittered his own legislative leaders with its 
secrecy, and by his failure to consult the best legal minds available to him. 
He had rejected a constitutional amendment as too cumbersome and time 
consuming, but he had avoided a simple revision of the federal judicial 
pension rules that might have effectively hastened several retirements by 
the Court’s septuagenarians. Nor had Roosevelt anticipated that the Court 
would have to give a constitutional green light to state-sponsored reforms 
and to his own 1937 agenda. But beginning in March, Hughes and his 
colleagues controlled the fate of these measures, and ultimately the fate of 
the President’s Judicial Procedures Reform Act, as well ( ). 


The Hughes Court, pictured with members from 1932-1937, had a 
record of declaring New Deal legislation unconstitutional. 


Although its chances of success were lower than 50-50 from the beginning, 
the president’s plan confronted Hughes with a serious external threat to 
judicial independence and the separation of powers. Hughes, always 
concerned with the safety of his Court, knew this challenge had been 
provoked in part by the Court’s inability to resolve critical contradictions in 
its own constitutional precedents, some stretching back to the late 
nineteenth century. Unless these could be resolved, the Court faced more 
confrontations with Congress, state legislatures, and, ultimately, the 
American people, which had just given Roosevelt one of the largest elector 
victories in history. 


The Court’s contradictory precedents possibly originated in the oldest issue 
in the nation’s constitutional history: federalism, the constitutional balance 
of powers between national and state authority; and the ability to cope with 
the myriad problems facing the American people in the grip of the worst 
economic crisis in their history. Federalism manifested itself in three areas 
of sharp constitutional dispute: first, the Article I powers given to Congress 
to tax the American people; second, Congress’s power “to regulate 
commerce among the states;” and third, the command of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that “no state shall deprive a person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” The chief justice managed a very fractured 
Court on these contentious constitutional interpretations. 


Four conservative justices—Willis Van Devanter, George Sutherland, James 
McReynolds, and Pierce Butler—regarded the Constitution as basically a 
charter of limitations on both federal and state power, especially in areas 
touching the rights of property and contract. They flatly rejected 
government efforts aimed at redistributing economic rewards. Three liberal 
justices—Louis Brandeis, Harlan Stone, and Benjamin Cardozo—tended to 
view the Constitution as endowing government with this authority (and 
therefore allowing these efforts to cope with the economic crisis). Hughes 
and his younger colleague, Owen Roberts, therefore held the balance of 
power, with the chief justice often joining the three liberals and Roberts the 
four conservatives. 


The Court had stood united when striking down poorly conceived efforts by 
the administration to regulate the economy in 1935—a farm mortgage relief 


law, the National Recovery Act, and Roosevelt’s removal of a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. But Justice Roberts soon infuriated 
Roosevelt’s supporters when he joined the four conservative judges in 
overturning three federal laws and one state statute—the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act, and a New York minimum-wage provision. Roberts ruled 
that railroad pensions, agricultural production, and coal mining all remained 
beyond Congress’s power to regulate “commerce among the states.” 
Roberts’ vote also killed the New York minimum-wage law for women on 
the grounds that it infringed “liberty of contract protected by the Due 
Process Clause,” although, a year earlier, he had upheld the state’s authority 
to fix minimum prices for milk. Hughes dissented in part in all these 
decisions. Justice Stone denounced Roberts’s majority opinion in the 
Agricultural Adjustment case as “a tortured construction of the 
Constitution.” 


Shortly after Roosevelt announced the court-packing plan, the Court 
surprised the country by upholding a new minimum-wage law from 
Washington state, one almost identical to the New York measure overturned 
six months earlier. Roberts now voted with Hughes and the three liberals, 
which soon gave rise to the idea that Roosevelt’s plan had motivated his 
about-face. Then, in the second week of April, the same majority sustained 
Congress’s authority to require collective bargaining for all companies 
whose labor relations remained an integral part of “commerce among the 
states.” 


In late May, soon after Justice Van Devanter announced his intention to 
retire, the new Hughes-Roberts majority also upheld the Social Security 
Act. Hughes’s Court had secured Roosevelt’s New Deal. Had Roosevelt’s 
proposal forced the justices, especially Roberts, to change their 
constitutional minds, making “a switch in time that saved nine,” according 
to one observer in 1937? A close look at the evidence suggests otherwise. 
Roberts had voted to uphold the second minimum-wage law in December 
1936, long before Roosevelt revealed his plan, though the announcement of 
the decision had been delayed until March, due to Justice Stone’s illness. 
And the facts of the National Labor Relations Board case presented Hughes 
and the Court with indisputable evidence that labor-management conflict 


disrupted and endangered “commerce among the states.” Roosevelt’s 
massive reelection victory in November 1936 may have swayed some 
opinion on the Court, but that remains pure speculation. 


Despite advice from Congressional leaders, Roosevelt persisted in forcing a 
vote on his plan even after Van Devanter’s announcement and the Social 
Security decision. The Senate finally ended the suspense by voting 70-20 to 
send the measure back to committee in July, where it quietly died. The 
fallout from the battle left many casualties. Roosevelt’s foes in both parties 
had been energized by his defeat. An economic recession in 1937-1938 
further tarnished his stature; only a single new reform measure passed 
Congress before 1940. Roosevelt appointed eight justices to the Supreme 
Court before his death in 1945, but Hughes had outmaneuvered him and 
saved the Court to fight another day. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why President Franklin Roosevelt proposed his Judicial 
Procedures Reform Act, otherwise known as the Court-packing plan. 
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Problem: 


Explain how the events surrounding Roosevelt’s court-packing plan 
illustrate the principle of checks and balances. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt and Marian Anderson 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how the Great Depression and the New Deal impacted 
American political, social, and economic life over time 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected president in 1932 and reelected by an 
overwhelming majority in 1936, thanks to the popularity of his New Deal 
programs attempting to address the economic suffering caused by the Great 
Depression. African Americans made up an important new block of the 
Democratic voters who reelected Roosevelt, called the “New Deal 
Coalition.” Because of the New Deal, many blacks had switched their 
electoral allegiance in a political realignment from the Republican “Party 
of Lincoln,” for which they had been voting in honor of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, to the Democratic party of Roosevelt. However, there were 
relatively few African American voters because of southern restrictions on 
black registration and suffrage. 


President Roosevelt and the New Deal had a mixed record on race relations. 
Roosevelt, a Democrat, had acquiesced to powerful southerners in 
Congress, many of whom chaired important committees necessary for the 
passage of his legislative efforts. As a result, New Deal programs often 
discriminated against African Americans in the distribution of relief they 
desperately needed because of poverty and economic discrimination in 
sharecropping and menial jobs. When they were devastated by the Great 
Depression, millions of African Americans welcomed what little federal aid 
they received. The federal government itself was still mostly segregated and 
few departments hired blacks. Roosevelt refused to support an antilynching 
bill in Congress, deciding not to risk his political capital on a bill so odious 
to white southerners, and it died despite the passionate pleas of African 


Americans and First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt. Still, blacks felt they had a 
champion in the White House. 


African Americans also believed they had another staunch White House 
ally in Eleanor Roosevelt. She had long been a crusader for the equal rights 
of workers, women, and blacks. She visited black churches, colleges, and 
New Deal programs and spoke to groups such as the NAACP and Urban 
League. She was a constant advocate for African American equality and 
rights within the administration. 


In 1939, the First Lady took one of her most decisive and symbolically 
important stands for the equal rights of African Americans when singer 
Marian Anderson was refused an opportunity to perform at an event in 
Washington, DC, because of her skin color. Eleanor Roosevelt showed great 
respect for Anderson and for the rights of African Americans in general. 
The controversy was sensitive and could have had negative political 
consequences for the administration, but she decided to use her influence to 
make a stand on Anderson’s behalf. 


Marian Anderson was a world-renowned vocalist who had entertained 
heads of state all over the globe. Arturo Toscanini, the famous Italian 
conductor, once told her, “A voice like yours is heard once in a hundred 
years.” After Anderson accepted an invitation to sing for an annual Howard 
University fundraiser on Easter weekend, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution (DAR) refused to rent out its Constitution Hall auditorium in 
Washington, DC, for the performance because she was black. Anderson told 
the newspapers, “I am shocked beyond words to be barred from the capital 
of my own country after having appeared almost in every other capital in 
the world” ([link]). 


The renowned 


singer Marian 
Anderson, 
pictured in 1940, 
became an 
important figure 
in the fight 
against prejudice 
after being 
refused 
permission to 
perform at the 
DAR 
Constitution 
Hall. 


Eleanor Roosevelt decided to take several public actions to show her 
support of Anderson. She invited Anderson to sing for King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth at the White House, she helped arrange a concert by 
Anderson at the Lincoln Memorial, and she resigned in protest from the 
DAR. 


On February 28, millions of people across the country opened their morning 
newspapers to read, in the First Lady’s syndicated regular column, “My 
Day,” that she was publicly resigning from the DAR because of the way the 
organization was treating Anderson. Eleanor Roosevelt wrote generally of 
the dilemma of staying in an organization with a policy a member opposed 
versus remaining in the organization and attempting to change the policy. 
She concluded by stating, “They have taken an action which has been 
widely talked of in the press. To remain a member implies approval of that 
action, and therefore I am resigning.” 


Most Americans responded favorably, and the First Lady received more 
supportive mail for that column than for any other that year. A Gallup poll 
showed that more than two-thirds of respondents approved of her action. 
Anderson was very thankful for the defense of her dignity and that of all 
African Americans, stating, “I am not surprised at Mrs. Roosevelt’s actions 
because she seems to me to be one who really comprehends the true 
meaning of democracy.” 


On Easter Sunday, April 9, thousands of Americans left their church 
services and went to the Lincoln Memorial to line up at least four hours 
early for a good spot to watch Anderson’s special concert. A radio 
announcer thought it “fitting and symbolic” that she “should be singing on 
Easter Sunday on the steps to the Memorial to the Great Emancipator who 
struck the shackles of slavery from her people 76 years ago.” At 5:00 p.m., 
the concert started. As Anderson looked out from the steps of the memorial, 
she saw 75,000 people, ranged from the steps of the memorial to either side 
of the reflecting pool to the Washington Monument looming in the distance 
({link]). 


Marian Anderson performed in front of 75,000 people at her Easter 
1939 concert on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 


She sang “America” with special significance that day, “Ave Maria” to 
commemorate Easter, and then a few black spirituals. She told the audience, 
“I’m just so overwhelmed today, I cannot express myself. You don’t know 
what you have done for me.” The audience was made up of whites, blacks, 
dignitaries, and ordinary citizens, and all praised the performance. 
Anderson later said it “was more than a concert for me. It was a dedication . 
. . It seemed everyone present was a living witness to the ideals of freedom 
for which President Lincoln died. When I sang that day, I was singing to the 
entire nation.” 


In defending the right to respect for all Americans of every race, Eleanor 
Roosevelt encouraged many to reflect on the meaning of the idea of 
America. She was at the Roosevelt home at Hyde Park for the Easter 
weekend, not because she lacked the courage to appear with Anderson, but 
because she did not wish to divert attention from the singer’s moment. 


A few months later, on Independence Day weekend, the First Lady 
courageously continued to publicly demonstrate respect for Anderson when 
she traveled to Richmond, the former capital of the Confederacy, to attend 
the NAACP national convention. At the 5,300-seat theater known as the 
Richmond Mosque, she presented an address that was broadcast across 
America on NBC radio and its affiliates. The First Lady spoke about the 
challenges African Americans faced and concluded her speech by praising 
Anderson for developing “herself as an individual” as well as having “the 
courage to meet many difficulties [with] great dignity.” 


For several critical months in 1939, First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt became a 
public champion of the rights of Marian Anderson, and the greater African 
American community in the United States. When Anderson’s dignity was 
denigrated, Eleanor Roosevelt symbolically stood by her side and honored 
the vocalist’s talents and rights as a fellow American, regardless of race. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Eleanor Roosevelt improved relations between the 
Roosevelt Administration and the African American community. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the presidential elections of the 1930s led to a 
realignment of African American voters. 
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Foreign Policy in the 1930s: From Neutrality to Involvement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in attitudes about the nation’s 
proper role in the world 


Written by: John E. Moser, Ashland University 


As the country remained mired in the Great Depression in the early to mid- 
1930s, it began to appear ever more likely that the world was headed for 
another major war. Japan conquered Manchuria in 1931 and invaded China 
in 1937. In Europe, Benito Mussolini’s fascist regime in Italy had launched 
an invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, and Adolf Hitler, who had taken power in 
Berlin in 1933, engaged in flagrant violations of the Treaty of Versailles. 


In this increasingly dangerous environment, Americans became convinced 
that their involvement in World War I had been a grave mistake—one that 
must not be repeated. The best-selling book Merchants of Death, published 
in 1934, made the provocative claim that U.S. banks and corporations had 
actively plotted to draw the country into war in 1917 for war profiteering. A 
Senate subcommittee chaired by Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota 
soon began an investigation into the book’s charges, and although the Nye 
Committee found no direct evidence of a conspiracy to embroil the United 
States in the conflict, it did reveal that U.S. firms had made massive 
amounts of money from the country’s involvement. In a time when “big 
business” was being blamed for the Great Depression, this was enough to 
convince Americans that business was guilty and that something had to be 
done to prevent the banks from leading the country into war again. 


As a direct result of the Nye Committee’s hearings, Congress passed a 
series of laws—in 1935, 1936, and 1937—collectively referred to as the 
Neutrality Acts. Taken together, these laws authorized the president to issue 


a declaration, when war broke out anywhere in the world, making it illegal 
to lend money or sell arms and ammunition to any country involved in the 
conflict. Other items could be sold to belligerent countries, but only if those 
countries paid cash for them and transported them in their own ships, a 
provision commonly referred to as “cash and carry.” Finally, Americans 
were prohibited from traveling on ships belonging to countries at war. In 
other words, the Neutrality Acts sought to identify the factors that had 
allegedly drawn the United States into World War I, and then to ban them. 


The Neutrality Acts were invoked on several occasions in the 1930s and 
remained in effect in September 1939, when Great Britain and France 
declared war on Germany over Hitler’s invasion of Poland—thus marking 
the beginning of World War IT in Europe. President Franklin Roosevelt took 
to the airwaves to assure the American people that the United States would 
stay out, but given the circumstances under which the war began, he 
recognized that most Americans naturally sympathized with Britain and 
France. “Even a neutral has a right to take account of facts,” he told his 
listeners. “Even a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or his 
conscience” ([link]). 


Franklin Roosevelt, pictured giving a radio speech, declared the 
United States would remain neutral in the war in Europe. 


Within days of the outbreak of the war, Roosevelt asked Congress to 
remove the arms embargo provisions from the Neutrality Acts. There was 
no reason, the president claimed, why weapons and ammunition could not 
be sold on a cash-and-carry basis, just like other exports. This set the stage 
for the first in a series of legislative battles against those whom Roosevelt 
called “isolationists.” These senators and representatives, as well as their 
supporters, insisted that tampering with the Neutrality Acts was the first 
step toward actual involvement in the war. Ending the arms embargo, they 
argued, was a backhanded way of aiding Britain and France. After all, the 
powerful British Navy already prevented Germany from importing anything 


from the United States, and critics thus charged that the change would 
benefit only the Allies. Nevertheless, American sympathy for the British 
and French was such that both houses of Congress voted by substantial 
majorities to change the neutrality laws. 


The European war took an ominous turn in spring 1940 when German 
forces shocked the world by overrunning France in a six-week military 
campaign. Suddenly, Great Britain was standing alone against Germany and 
Italy. That summer, Americans listened anxiously to radio reports of 
German bombers pummeling British cities and German submarines sinking 
British merchant vessels. Roosevelt provided some assistance, transferring 
50 obsolete U.S. destroyers to the Royal Navy in exchange for 99-year 
leases on British bases in the Western Hemisphere, but by the end of 1940, 
Britain’s prime minister, Winston Churchill, had alerted the president to a 
new problem. The United Kingdom was running out of cash with which to 
purchase U.S. arms and other goods. Unless the situation changed quickly, 
the British would be cut off from their most important source of war 
materials. 


The Roosevelt administration’s answer to this dilemma was a legislative 
proposal called Lend-Lease. It would give the president the power to 
transfer weapons, ammunition, and any other war materials to any country 
whose defense he deemed vital to the national security of the United States. 
The materials would then be returned after the war or be replaced if they 
had been damaged or destroyed. Roosevelt warned that if Germany 
defeated Great Britain, the United States would be Hitler’s next target. He 
compared his proposal to lending a garden hose to a neighbor whose house 
was on fire; doing so only made sense, because if the fire went unchecked it 
could easily spread to the lender’s own home. 


The fight over Lend-Lease was one of the most significant debates on a 
matter of foreign policy in U.S. history. The plan was opposed by a wide 
variety of isolationist organizations, most notably the America First 
Committee, a group that boasted more than 800,000 members in 450 
chapters scattered around the country. America First counted among its 
members many successful business owners, politicians, and celebrities, 
most notably the famous aviator Charles Lindbergh. Lindbergh and other 


speakers traveled around the country denouncing Lend-Lease. They told 
their audiences that Britain’s position might be unfortunate but providing 
aid to one side would bring the country much closer to involvement in a 
war that was none of America’s business ((link]). Roosevelt and his 
supporters denied this, countering that providing the British with the tools 
they needed to defeat Hitler’s Germany would ensure the United States 
would not have to become an active participant in the conflict. Ultimately, 
most Americans (and their representatives in Washington, DC) agreed with 
the president, and Congress approved the Lend-Lease Act in March 1941. 


AMERICA FIRST RALLY! 


Let’s Stay OUT of Europe’s War 
Make AMERICA Safe 
for Democracy 


PHILLIP LaFOLLETTE OF WISCONSIN 
JOHN’T. FLYNN OF NEW YORK 
And Other Prominent Speakers 
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This America First Rally flyer advertised a gathering in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to urge the United States to stay out of 


World War II in Europe. 


During the spring and summer, the debate over U.S. neutrality turned to 
events in the Atlantic. In an effort to protect British ships laden with Lend- 
Lease goods, Roosevelt began sending U.S. Navy vessels ever farther from 
shore. He was quick to refer to these missions as “patrols,” because under 
the neutrality laws it was illegal for U.S. warships to take part in British 
convoys. Isolationists objected, claiming that Roosevelt was intentionally 
sending ships into harm’s way in the hope of triggering an international 
incident that would bring America into the war. Their fears seemed 
confirmed when, in September 1941, a German submarine fired on the 
destroyer U.S.S. Greer. The president responded with an angry speech in 
which he called German U-boats “rattlesnakes of the Atlantic” and ordered 
Navy commanders to “shoot on sight” any such vessels they encountered. 
That autumn saw regular instances of hostile fire between U.S. ships and 
German submarines, although the two countries remained officially at peace 
with one another. 


Because most Americans were paying attention to affairs in Europe in 1941, 
it came as a surprise that when the United States did enter the war, it did so 
by way of events in the Pacific. Since 1937, Japanese forces had been 
waging an undeclared war in China; in 1940, Tokyo concluded an alliance 
with Germany and Italy and began making threatening moves into 
Southeast Asia. The Roosevelt administration sought to deter Japanese 
aggression through economic sanctions, culminating in July 1941, when it 
effectively cut off all exports to Japan, including oil, to hamper the Japanese 
war machine. However, rather than curbing Japan’s desire to dominate East 
Asia, the sanctions inspired its military leaders to become even more 
aggressive. 


On December 7, 1941, Japanese forces launched attacks against multiple 
targets in Southeast Asia and the islands in the Pacific. To prevent the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet from interfering, a task force of Japanese aircraft carriers had 
traveled quietly across the Pacific and sent its planes to make a surprise raid 
at dawn against the U.S. naval base at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. By the time 


they finished, four U.S. battleships had been sunk, nearly 200 planes had 
been destroyed on the ground, and more than 2,400 U.S. service members 
had been killed ({link]). 


An outraged President Roosevelt famously called December 7 “a date 
which will live in infamy” and asked Congress for a declaration of war 
against Japan, which was immediately made. Four days later, Hitler 
declared war on the United States. The America First Committee, 
recognizing that the country must now fully commit itself to war, dissolved 
within a few weeks. 


A U.S. battleship sinks at Pearl Harbor after being attacked by 
Japanese carrier-based aircraft on December 7, 1941. 
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Problem: 


Compare the arguments for the United States maintaining neutrality 
during World War I with the arguments for maintaining neutrality 
during the 1930s. 
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Problem: 


Explain how and why Congress reacted to the growing threats of 
totalitarianism and fascism in Europe during the 1930s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the passage of the Lend-Lease Act was so controversial. 
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Pearl Harbor 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the similarities and differences in attitudes about the nation’s 
proper role in the world 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IIT Museum 


Although it stood among the victorious powers at the end of World War I, 
Japan remained unsatisfied by its acquisition of some scattered former 
German colonies in China and the northern Pacific Ocean. Its economic 
dislocation, caused by the Great Depression, and the increasing power of 
the Japanese military gave momentum to sentiment in favor of imperial 
expansion in Asia, centered at first around the Japanese colony of Korea. 
Japanese imperialists also argued that expansion was necessary to secure 
natural resources necessary for the prosperity and safety of the homeland. 


Worries about Soviet expansion in Asia, along with the efforts of 
Nationalist leader Chiang Kai-shek to unify China, led Japanese military 
leaders to look to the occupation of Manchuria in northeastern China. In 
September 1931, the Japanese army, likely acting without the knowledge of 
the government in Tokyo, engineered a border incident that it used to justify 
the subsequent occupation of Manchuria. American protests to the League 
of Nations resulted in nothing more concrete than a formal declaration 
condemning Japanese aggression, which led Japan to walk out of the 
League in 1933. 


Competing Japanese and American visions for the future of Asia drove the 
nations toward increasingly open hostility over the years that followed. 
Although Chiang Kai-shek had abandoned Manchuria without a fight, 
Japan adopted an increasingly interventionist posture in Chinese affairs. 
China and Japan entered into open, but still undeclared, war in July 1937. 


Japanese troops quickly took the upper hand, conquering most of coastal 
China and pushing inland. In December of that year, the Japanese captured 
the Nationalist capital of Nanjing (formerly Nanking), embarking on a 
campaign of atrocities (witnessed by American and European residents) that 
resulted in the deaths of perhaps 300,000 Chinese civilians and soldiers. 
This came to be called the “Rape of Nanking” ({link]). 


The Japanese landed near Shanghai, China, in November 1937. 


President Franklin Roosevelt’s administration recognized the growing threat 
to the Asian balance of power and trade, as well as to the security of the 
U.S.-controlled Philippines. The president and his advisors struggled to find 
a policy to halt Japanese aggression short of declaring war. American 
declarations of support for China and the 1939 cancellation of the Japanese- 


American Treaty of Commerce, which dated from 1911, had no significant 
effect on Japanese policy, which was now wholly dictated by the military. 


Subsequent American embargoes on supplies of aviation fuel, scrap iron, 
and oil to Japan hit closer to the mark, given Japan’s increasingly frantic 
concerns about its scarcity of natural resources and the requirements of its 
armed forces. As his country continued to expand into Southeast Asia in the 
summer of 1940, Japanese Prime Minister Matsuoka Yosuke announced the 
creation of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. In theory a sort of 
Asian commonwealth, the sphere actually amounted to a vast empire 
dominated by Japan—and obviously targeting European and American 
possessions in the region. Assumptions of Japanese racial superiority over 
all the peoples of Asia (and the world) helped drive this imperial impulse. 


The Japanese government, by this time, had already decided war with the 
United States was all but inevitable and initiated military planning for the 
conquest of Asia. The initial plan was for land, air, and sea forces to 
collaborate in the invasion of British and other European colonies as well as 
the Philippines, on the assumption that the American navy would be drawn 
into the conflict and eventually defeated in a “decisive battle.” Admiral 
Yamamoto Isoroku, commanding the Japanese Combined Fleet, argued 
instead for a surprise attack on the American naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii (({link]). 


Admiral 
Yamamoto led 


the Imperial 
Japanese Navy 
during the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 
His plane was 
shot down by the 
United States in 
1943 and his 
death was a 
major blow for 
the Japanese 
military. 


As American and Japanese diplomats negotiated in the summer of 1941, the 
Japanese government secretly decided on war. Yamamoto’s plan for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was adopted in October. Still, Yamamoto entertained 
doubts, fearing that unless Japan managed to win the war quickly, the 
United States would eventually win by virtue of its greater latent industrial 
might. 


The Japanese attack fleet, including six aircraft carriers and surface vessels, 
departed base in November and arrived in position 275 miles off Oahu, 
Hawaii, in the early morning of December 7. Observing strict radio silence 
and hewing close to a storm front, the fleet managed to avoid detection. 
American military commanders remained complacent right up to the 
moment the first Japanese planes appeared over Pearl Harbor at 7:55 a.m. 
({link]). In the raid that followed, which lasted almost two hours, Japanese 
dive bombers and torpedo planes destroyed or damaged almost 300 
American aircraft on the ground. Worse, they sank or seriously damaged all 
eight of the U.S. battleships stationed at Pearl Harbor, along with almost a 
dozen other vessels. The attack killed 2,335 U.S. service members and 
wounded another 1,178. 


A view of Pearl Harbor, captured by a Japanese aerial photographer, 
during Japan’s surprise bombing of the U.S. naval base in December 
1941. 


Though defeated, the Americans were not broken. Two American aircraft 
carriers that were normally stationed at Pearl Harbor and would certainly 
have been sunk that day were, fortunately, at sea on other duties on the 
morning of December 7; they escaped unharmed. This proved critical 
because the conduct of the Pacific War was to be decided primarily by 
carriers rather than surface fleets. President Roosevelt deployed all his 
formidable oratorical powers in asking Congress for a declaration of war on 
Japan, dubbing December 7 “a date which will live in infamy.” 


Although not required to do so by the terms of his country’s alliance with 
Japan, German dictator Adolf Hitler responded to America’s declaration of 
war on Japan by declaring war on the United States on December 11. 
Roosevelt’s military leaders subsequently decided to emphasize Europe first 
in the future prosecution of the war. The American people, however, 
reserved special hatred for Japan and determined to fight that war to the 
finish and without mercy. For the next four years, “Remember Pearl 
Harbor” served as a national rallying cry. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the primary factors leading to Japan’s war with the United 
States. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the important military and geopolitical consequences of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the circumstances surrounding the 1941 attack on Pearl 


Harbor with the attack on Washington, DC, during the War of 1812 
(see the Fort McHenry and the War of 1812 Narrative). 


AP Practice Questions 
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Double V for Victory: The Effort to Integrate the U.S. Military 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the victory of the United States and 
its allies over the Axis Powers 


Written by: Glenda Gilmore, Yale University 


It was a hot day in 1944—two days after the Fourth of July and exactly one 
month after D-Day—when a white bus driver in Texas noticed the young 
black lieutenant sitting beside a light-skinned woman in the middle of the 
bus. She was the wife of a fellow black officer, but in Jim Crow Texas, the 
law required African Americans to sit at the back, filling the seats from 
back to front toward an imaginary line in the middle. When the driver 
barked, “Move back,” the black officer suggested the driver stick to driving. 


During World War II, crowded public transportation became a battleground, 
and black riders, many of them military men and women, were thrown off 
buses and even killed for breaking “the color line.” After arguing with the 
lieutenant, the bus driver called the military police, who ran up asking 
where the “nigger lieutenant” was. The officer replied that he would “break 
in two” anyone who said that word. Then he faced a general court-martial. 


Lieutenant Jack Roosevelt Robinson was already a well-known University 
of California, Los Angeles (UCLA), football star, and his case became a 
symbol of the African American fight for equality at home and abroad. At 
war with a fascist country that persecuted Jews and other groups, African 
Americans realized that they fought for “victory against our enemies at 
home and victory over our enemies on the battlefields abroad. We Have a 
Stake in This Fight... . We Are Americans, Too!” The “Double V” 
campaign inspired resistance to segregation among civilians and military 
stateside and reminded black soldiers abroad of the stakes of their mission. 


By the time Lieutenant Robinson was tried, the military justice panel 
simply wished the case would disappear. The verdict was not guilty. Three 
years later, former lieutenant Jackie Robinson desegregated major league 
baseball. 


African Americans who fought in World War II carried the burden of 
proving the capabilities of their race. During World War I, pressure had 
forced the Army to train black officers, but all units were segregated. As the 
United States entered World War II, President Franklin Roosevelt refused 
black activist Asa Philip Randolph’s demands to desegregate the military. 
Some two-thirds of black soldiers were in “service units,” working in 
“supply, maintenance, and transportation.” They were generally denied the 
“right to prove themselves in combat,” but service units proved crucial to 
winning the war. Others served in anti-aircraft battalions, worked with 
radar, and in tank battalions. The Tuskegee Airmen formed six flying 
squadrons. In all, 1.2 million African American men served in World War 
II. The public saw the battlefield as the place “where manhood and 
citizenship were defined” and “toward the end of the war, many [African 
Americans] saw action.” The Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps (WACS) 
accepted black women volunteers in 1942, but the Navy did not accept 
black women in the Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service 
(WAVES) until 1944. Some 6,500 black women served in the armed forces. 


About 2,000 African Americans landed in France on D-Day, June 6, 1944, 
including the 320th Barrage Balloon Battalion and 1,200 truck drivers and 
quartermasters. One of them remembered, “The consensus of whites was 
they didn’t want blacks to get any glory, especially on that day.” However, 
three groups of black soldiers abroad—the Tuskegee Airmen, the Red Ball 
Express, and the 92nd Regiment Buffalo Soldiers—proved their heroism. 
Their victory against fascism abroad ultimately opened a path for the civil 
rights movement against their “enemies at home.” 


In the seven weeks necessary to secure France’s Cotentin Peninsula, on 
which the Allied forces had landed before beginning to cross France toward 
Germany, black transport servicemen massed supply, gasoline, dump, and 
ammunition trucks. The Germans had destroyed all the railroads, so on 
August 21, 1944, they began driving to the front every night, securing “long 


lines of communications” to supply troops at the front with “beans, bullets, 
and fuel.” Called the Red Ball Express, the motor transport division was 
73% African American. One black soldier recalled that “all of this driving 
was done at night with black-out lights,” and they “drove every night, 30 to 
AO miles an hour” on roads cleared of traffic. Ultimately, they delivered 
412,000 tons of supplies to the front as it moved east ([link]). 


African American soldiers load Red Ball Express trucks bound for the 
front lines in France during World War II. 


As American troops encountered massive battles in the push toward 
Germany, combat rules broke down. The African American 761st Tank 
Battalion landed on Omaha Beach in October 1944 and fought all the way 
to Germany by May 1945. General George Patton told them, “Men, you are 


the first Negro tankers to ever fight in the American Army. I would never 
have asked for you if you weren’t good.” General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
integrated individual platoons of African American infantrymen on front 
lines in March 1945, where exhausted white soldiers welcomed them. 


The historic 92nd Infantry Division of African Americans, called the 
Buffalo Soldiers, landed in North Africa in the summer of 1943. In 
September, they invaded Italy along with other Allied forces. As the 
Germans retreated, the Italian resistance fought alongside the 92nd. The 
Italian campaign often devolved into street fighting in small towns, and it 
took two years to oust the Germans. Black soldier Donald Lee fought 
furiously in the Serchio River Valley campaign at the walled town of Lucca 
alongside British and Nisei soldiers; the latter were second-generation, 
American-born Japanese. 


In the same campaign, Buffalo Soldier and 1st Lieutenant John R. Fox, a 
29-year-old officer from Cincinnati, found his platoon surrounded after 
hours of street fighting on the day after Christmas 1944. As he realized they 
would be overrun, he called in defensive artillery to fire on his own 
position. The soldier he reached by radio said, “You won’t survive.” Fox 
replied, “Fire it.” Fox and his men sacrificed themselves, but the artillery 
barrage delayed the enemy advance, and other units arrived to stop the 
Germans ({link]). 


First Lieutenant 
John Fox, 
pictured in his 


366th Infantry 
Regiment 1941 
yearbook photo, 
was 
posthumously 
awarded the 
Congressional 
Medal of Honor 
in 1997 for his 
bravery during 
World War II. 


Alexander Jefferson was born in Detroit in 1921, the son of a schoolteacher 
mother from Georgia and a father who had first migrated from South 
Carolina to Atlanta. The black couple moved to Detroit in 1920, where the 
father found industrial work. As a teenager, Jefferson read all about World 
War I airplanes, hung out at an airfield, serviced planes, and took his first 
flight. When he tried to join the Army Reserve in his senior year at Clark 
University in Atlanta, the recruiter told him he was “too skinny” at 115 Ibs. 
and sent him downstairs to drink water and eat bananas, which brought him 
to the required 116 lbs. 


In 1943, Jefferson joined what the War Department called “the Tuskegee 
Experiment.” The name came from the fact that whites believed African 
Americans lacked the ability to be pilots. As Jefferson recalled, whites 
thought we “were uncoordinated and couldn’t see in the dark.” The hand- 
picked black flyers—all college graduates—trained at Tuskegee Institute 
and formed four P-51 squadrons: the 99th, 100th, 301st, and 302nd. 
Together, these squadrons formed the 332nd Fighter Group, nicknamed the 
“Red Tails” for air identification. Jefferson flew as a member of the 332nd 
([link]). 


1st Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Alexander 
Jefferson was a 
member of the 
Tuskegee Airmen 
in the 301st 
Fighter 
Squadron. He 
was eventually 
shot down and 
held as a German 
prisoner of war 
for nine months 
during World 
War II. (credit: 
courtesy of 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Alexander 
Jefferson) 


The Tuskegee Airmen had to prove the “experiment” a success. Colonel 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., an African American, commanded Jefferson’s 
332nd fighter group, which landed in Italy in September 1942. The Red 
Tails flew as B-17 and B-24 bomber escorts over southern France, 
Germany, and Italy, fighting off German fighters. Jefferson remembered 
flying into “big black clouds” of anti-aircraft flack. It sounded like “pebbles 
on atin roof” at 24,000 feet. The Red Tails also strafed German defense 
posts on the ground. On August 12, 1944, in his nineteenth mission over 
Germany, Jefferson strafed “across a target at tree-top height” when a shell 
went through his plane. Although he had practiced tree-top runs at 
Tuskegee, he had “never had one minute of training on how to get out of an 
airplane.” He pulled his parachute as the plane exploded around him. 
Astonishingly, the Germans who captured him had a complete dossier on all 
the Red Tail pilots, from their high school grades to their families’ tax 
records. 


Jefferson was only 80 miles from Berlin. After a few weeks, the Russians 
approached from the east. Jefferson’s captors “put them out on the road” 
and marched the captives to another German prison, where they stayed for 
four months until General George Patton’s Third Army liberated them. 
Then Jefferson heard about a place a few miles away “where there’s a 
whole lot of dead people,” and went over with friends. The place was 
Dachau concentration camp. Jefferson later recalled that the ovens were still 
warm, and there was a “30 ft. long table with gold teeth.” 


It was back in New York, as he walked down a ship’s gangplank toward 
military processing tables where a white sergeant informed him that the 
races were to be separated with whites going to the right and blacks going 
to the left. It broke his heart. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the role African Americans served in the armed forces during 
World War II. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain why World War II could be considered the launch of the 
modern civil rights movement. 
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D-Day 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the victory of the United States and 
its allies over the Axis Powers 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IT Museum 


Allied leaders had debated opening a second front in German-occupied 
western Europe as early as 1942. Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin’s pressure to 
launch such a front was unrelenting and reiterated at every Allied 
conference. Developing the means to launch a successful invasion was far 
from easy, however. Until 1944, the United States and Great Britain lacked 
the forces and the means to attack the Germans in France and successfully 
open a beachhead to invade Normandy. And success was all important. If a 
large-scale invasion failed, the results would be disastrous, and not just in 
terms of troops lost. Assembling another invasion might take years. 


By the spring of 1944, however, the outlines of what came to be called 
Operation Overlord were complete. Five divisions of American, Canadian, 
and British troops, supported by three airborne divisions of paratroopers 
and glider-borne soldiers, were to land on beachheads in Normandy. After 
securing the landing beaches, establishing a firm perimeter, capturing the 
port of Cherbourg, establishing portable harbors there for resupply, and 
assembling armored reinforcements, Allied forces could drive inland to 
begin the liberation of France. 


Several moving pieces had to be put in place before the plan could get 
underway. First, adequate naval support, and especially transport and 
landing craft, had to be secured—an especially difficult undertaking given 
the demands of warfare in both Europe and the far-flung Pacific, where 
amphibious landings on the Japanese-held islands were frequent. Second, 


American and British air forces had to work in complete coordination with 
ground forces, not only placing paratroopers and glider-borne forces on 
target but also preventing German efforts to move reinforcements and 
especially panzer divisions toward the beaches. Third, Free French forces, 
some owing allegiance to General Charles De Gaulle and others not, had to 
be alerted to the invasion and their support coordinated. Finally, an 
elaborate campaign of deception was established to convince the Germans 
that the primary Allied invasion would take place not in Normandy but at 
the heavily defended and more centrally located Pas de Calais, at the 
narrowest point of the English Channel. 


Coordinating these factors, many under the control of disparate 
personalities who had different ideas about how the invasion should take 
place, took months. The Allied Supreme Commander General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, working with British General Bernard Law Montgomery (in 
command of the invading ground forces) and British commanders of the 
supporting naval and air forces, finally thought he had his pieces assembled 
at the beginning of June, but there was one final decision to be made. 
Because of the tides and other factors, the Allies could land at the beaches 
of Normandy only on certain dates, but weather reports suggested unsettled 
weather in early June. In a tense meeting at his headquarters in Bletchley 
Park, England, Eisenhower elected to gamble on a break in the weather and 
said “Go” for the invasion on June 6, 1944. 


At this critical moment, Eisenhower’s leadership abilities came to the fore. 
Rather than remaining at headquarters, he made a point of visiting, 
encouraging, and even joking with the troops assembled to carry out the 
invasion. He dispatched a message to them declaring, “You are about to 
embark upon a great crusade, toward which we have striven these many 
months. The eyes of the world are upon you. .. . I have full confidence in 
your devotion to duty and skill in battle. We will accept nothing less than 
full Victory. Good luck! And let us all beseech the blessing of Almighty 
God upon this great and noble undertaking.” But the general also penned a 
draft dispatch to be sent in case the invasion failed, taking full responsibility 
upon himself ({link]). 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower gave his order of the day, “Full victory 
— nothing else!” to paratroopers before the first assault in the Allies’ 
1944 invasion of Europe. 


American and British airborne troops carried out the first phase of the 
invasion by landing around the coastal villages behind German beach 
defenses on the night of June 5-6. Although badly scattered and forced to 
work in small, poorly armed groups, they succeeded in their primary 
mission of seizing—and, where necessary, destroying—important bridges 
and crossroads to hold back enemy reinforcements. U.S. Army Rangers 
carried out a heroic and costly assault against German cliffside 
emplacements at Pointe du Hoc overlooking Omaha Beach, only to 
discover that the enemy had already dismantled their heavy guns. 


The primary invasion took place on five Normandy beaches, code-named 
(from west to east) Utah, Omaha, Gold, Juno, and Sword ({link]). British 
and Canadian troops landed at the latter three beaches against weaker-than- 
expected enemy opposition and quickly seized their immediate objectives. 
At Utah, thanks in part to airborne support inland, the U.S. 4th Division 
landed successfully and laid the groundwork for the capture of the Cotentin 
Peninsula and the all-important port of Cherbourg. 


The D-Day invasion took place on five Normandy beaches, code- 
named (from west to east) Utah, Omaha, Gold, Juno, and Sword. The 
landing at Omaha Beach by U.S. troops proved the most difficult. 


At Omaha Beach, however, facing strong tides and mistakes by 
inexperienced infantry and naval forces, the invasion nearly foundered. 
Here, troops of the U.S. 29th and 1st Divisions (the famous “Big Red One”) 
faced a strong defense from well dug-in and determined German infantry 
that they struggled to overcome. Heavy casualties on the beaches led 


General Omar Bradley, commanding the U.S. First Army, briefly to 
consider abandoning the beachhead. But the infantry refused to give up and, 
with great courage and sacrifice, they finally managed to break the German 
defenses and establish a defensive perimeter. Fortunately, Allied ground 
attack aircraft also succeeded in their primary missions of supporting 
airborne troops inland and inflicting heavy casualties on German armored 
and infantry forces as they rushed toward the beaches ((Link]). 


American soldiers come ashore at Omaha Beach on D-Day, June 6, 
1944, near Colleville-sur-Mer in Normandy, France. 


Although casualties had been heavy at places like Omaha Beach, overall 
Allied losses for June 6 totaled 4,900 killed, wounded, and missing—far 
lower than Eisenhower and his generals had anticipated. The five Allied 


beachheads were linked together by June 12, and by the end of the month, 
Cherbourg had been captured. Firmly entrenched and supplied, thanks in 
part to elaborate and expensive portable harbors codenamed Mulberry that 
were established on the Normandy beaches (although one was destroyed by 
a storm on June 19), the Allies had succeeded in forming the long-awaited 
second front. Although the drive inland proved far more difficult than 
anticipated, the process of the liberation of Western Europe had begun 
([link]). 


One of the Mulberry harbors established on the D-Day beaches in 
1944, which allowed the Allies to secure supplies to liberate France. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the need for the D-Day invasion in World War II. 
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Explain the Allies’ challenges in planning the D-Day invasion in 
World War IL. 
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Raising the Flag on Iwo Jima 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the victory of the United States and 
its allies over the Axis Powers 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IT Museum 


Air power dictated the American decision to assault the Japanese-held 
island of Iwo Jima early in 1945. The new B-29 bomber, developed at great 
cost to replace the standard B-17 used for bombing in Europe, possessed 
immense potential for altering the strategic balance of the war in the 
Pacific. The B-29 had a longer range and payload than its predecessor and 
was more heavily armed. It could soar to 30,000 feet to drop bombs, higher 
than enemy anti-aircraft weapons and fighters could reach—although the 
bombers would have trouble hitting their targets from that height. 


Still, to reach Japan from the American-held Mariana Islands, aircraft had 
to detour around the Bonin Island chain, which included Iwo Jima, because 
of Japanese aircraft stationed there. However, capturing Iwo Jima instead of 
avoiding it would allow the Americans to use its airfields for refueling 
bombers on the way to Japan and back. It could also become a base for 
American fighter aircraft that could escort the bombers and allow them to 
drop bombs from a lower altitude—within range of enemy fighters, but far 
more accurately. Planners believed heavy and well-targeted bombing of 
Japan was a necessary prelude to invading the home islands ({link]). In the 
Pacific, the American armed forces used the strategy of “island hopping,” 
fighting the Japanese on various Pacific Islands and thus closing in on 
Japan. Sometimes U.S. forces bypassed heavily fortified Japanese positions 
and concentrated on islands that were not well defended but were capable 
of supporting the drive to the Japanese mainland. They decided to fight on 
Iwo Jima. 
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The map shows areas occupied by Japan in the Pacific and the advance 
of U.S. forces across the central and southwest Pacific. 


The Japanese recognized the importance of the tiny volcanic island of Iwo 
Jima—a mere two-and-a-half by five miles in size—and intended to defend 
it to the utmost of their power. Instead of fighting the Americans on the 
beaches, however, Japanese troops intended to hold out in deep 
fortifications built far inland, killing thousands of Americans while their 
kamikaze suicide bombers inflicted terrible losses on the American fleet. 
The kamikaze, named after the “divine wind” that had scattered a Mongol 
fleet invading Japan in 1281, were young Japanese fliers who piloted their 
explosive-laden planes into American ships. Their introduction in October 
1944 had been a mark of desperation by the Japanese, but they also shocked 
the Americans and were initially effective in sinking numerous vessels. 


Three U.S. Marine divisions landed on Iwo Jima on February 19, 1945, and 
gradually worked their way inland. They faced heavy resistance that an air 


and naval bombardment failed to subdue because the Japanese were 
underground in their fortifications ({link]). On February 23, the Marines 
succeeded in capturing the island’s primary landmark, the peak of Mount 
Suribachi. 


This photograph shows the Marines of the 5th Division advancing up a 
slope during the 1945 battle of Iwo Jima. 


Marines planted and raised a flag to mark their capture of the peak, to the 
delight of American witnesses, but a Japanese grenade attack interrupted 
them when the enemy heard the Americans cheer for the flag. Joe 
Rosenthal, a photographer from the Associated Press, then asked the 
Marines to repeat the ceremony for his camera. Six men—five Marines and 


one U.S. Navy Corpsman—obliged for a series of photographs that soon 


“= 


became immortal and won Rosenthal a Pulitzer Prize ((link]). 
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Joe Rosenthal’s iconic photo of the recreated flag-raising on Mount 
Suribachi, Iwo Jima, on February 23, 1945. The actual event had taken 
place earlier but was interrupted by a Japanese attack. This image later 

became the model for the U.S. Marine Corps War Memorial in 
Arlington, Virginia. 


The central photograph of the flag raising was reproduced thousands of 
times in the media for morale and propaganda purposes. For U.S. service 
members and the public generally, it symbolized the country’s resolve to 
continue fighting against formidable odds. Few realized it did not capture 
the actual event of the initial flag raising or all the soldiers engaged in that 


event. Nor, in fact, did the flag raising mark the end of the fighting for Iwo 
Jima, which, in fact, had barely begun. However, the symbol was arguably 
more important for the United States than the reality. 


The capture of Mount Suribachi brought possession only of the southern tip 
of Iwo Jima. The rest of the island had to be captured before its airfields 
could be used without hindrance. But fighting continued for another month 
as the Marines advanced foot by foot, usually having to kill the Japanese 
soldiers within their entrenchments by the use of flamethrowers, satchel 
charges, and other heavy weapons. By the time the fighting ended on March 
24, all but 200 of the Japanese garrison of approximately 20,000 troops had 
been killed. The Marines suffered terrible casualties as well; 6,000 were 
killed and about 25,000 wounded. 


The Japanese had succeeded in slowing the inexorable American advance 
toward the home islands. One group, however, had failed to achieve its 
anticipated impact: the kamikaze. Thanks to Iwo Jima’s distance from 
Japan, suicide aircraft had been unable to reach the American fleet in 
significant numbers. But the Japanese took note, and when American forces 
invaded the island of Okinawa in April 1945, the kamikaze were ready and 
inflicted serious losses. For the Americans, the lessons of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa were clear: invading Japan would entail total devastation on both 
sides because Japan would put up a suicidal defense of the islands to the 
last man. This realization played an important role in the later decision to 
use the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki ((link]). 
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This political cartoon from July 22, 1945, captioned “Kamikaze,” 
shows a plane labeled “Japan” flying into a wall labeled “Allied 
Might,” symbolizing the impending destruction of Japan. (credit: 
“Kamikaze,” Edwin Marcus, Library of Congress, Cartoon Drawings, 
LC-DIG-ds-13919 (digital file from original), gift from Mrs. Edwin 
Marcus; 1962; (DLC/PP-1962:R03.89)) 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Iwo Jima was considered of strategic importance in the 
war against Japan. 
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Problem: Explain the significance of the provided photograph. 


Flag raising on Iwo Jima, 1945. 
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The Manhattan Project 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the victory of the United States and 
its allies over the Axis Powers 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IT Museum 


Fundamental discoveries about the nature of the atom took place during the 
most war-torn century in human history. By the 1920s and 1930s, scientists 
were intensively studying the military ramifications of atomic power. In 
1938, German chemist Otto Hahn scored a breakthrough by not only 
splitting the uranium atom but also discovering the immense explosive 
potential of the process. He and other German scientists immediately 
moved on to focus their research on creating an atomic bomb for the Nazi 
state. 


Scientists in other nations quickly became aware of the German work in 
this field and initiated atomic programs of their own. Nuclear research in 
Britain, led by German scientists who had fled the Nazi regime, surged 
ahead with the discovery that it would be possible to build a bomb with 
only small quantities of the rare isotope uranium-235. Lacking this 
knowledge, and assuming it would take many years to acquire the supplies 
necessary to build a bomb, German scientists had slowed their work by the 
early 1940s. But other scientists did not know this. On August 2, 1939, 
famed scientist Albert Einstein wrote to President Franklin Roosevelt 
urging him to accelerate his country’s atomic program to ensure that the 
Germans did not develop the bomb first. 


An alarmed Roosevelt responded energetically, especially after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the American entry into World War II in Europe 
and Asia. Led by his scientific advisors to believe that, with great effort, an 


atomic weapon could be developed by 1944, on June 17, 1942, the 
president initiated the atomic program that came to be called the Manhattan 
Project. Unlike the Germans, who assumed they would win the war quickly 
and that continuing their atomic program was thus not worth the trouble, the 
Americans and British anticipated a long conflict and so were deeply 
committed to their projects. They shared information with each other along 
the way, but not with the Soviet Union. Soviet espionage nevertheless 
monitored the Anglo-American programs with a degree of success that was 
not known until many years later. 


The Manhattan Project, named after a supervisory district of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in Manhattan, New York, oversaw the U.S. atomic 
program. It was headed by General Leslie R. Groves and carried out its 
work at facilities in Illinois, Tennessee, Washington state, and New Mexico 
({link]Figure_12_03_ManProjMap[/link]). Progress was rapid, thanks not 
just to scientific work but to America’s vast industrial capacity. In 
December 1942, scientists Enrico Fermi and Arthur Compton created the 
first-ever uranium chain reaction in the basement of the University of 
Chicago’s football stadium ([link]). In a facility built the following year on 
a mesa at Los Alamos, New Mexico, meanwhile, scientist J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and his team worked to create the first atomic bomb. 
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(a) Enrico Fermi, one of the Manhattan Project scientists, created the 
first nuclear reactor, the Chicago Pile-1. (b) Important sites associated 
with the Manhattan Project were scattered across the country. 


The expenses of the top-secret Manhattan Project were concealed from 
Congress, subsumed in appropriations for the War Department. By the time 
the war ended, they totaled approximately $2 billion, dwarfing every other 
wartime military project except the creation of the B-29 Superfortress 
bomber. Roosevelt ensured that his atomic scientists were never short of 
funds, however, knowing that if the project succeeded, no one would 
question the cost. 


The first bomb was nearly complete at the time of President Roosevelt’s 
death on April 12, 1945. New president Harry S. Truman ordered the 
program to move forward despite Germany’s impending surrender, with a 
view toward possibly using the weapon against Japan. While the interim 
committee Truman created considered the military, political, and moral 
advisability of using the bomb, Oppenheimer’s team completed the first- 
ever atomic weapon and prepared it for testing. 


The test, codenamed “Trinity,” took place on July 16, 1945, in the desert at 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, 200 miles south of Los Alamos. The device, 
mounted on a metal tower, consisted of just 13.5 pounds of plutonium 
encased in two-and-a-half tons of explosives. It exploded at 5:29 a.m. to 
devastating effect, equal to the detonation of almost 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Groves and Oppenheimer witnessed the atomic fireball expand into a 
mushroom cloud visible 60 miles away. Horrified by what he saw, 
Oppenheimer called to mind words from the Bhagavad Gita: “Now I am 
become Death, the destroyer of worlds.” But it was too late to turn back. 
The world had entered the nuclear age ((Link]). 
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(a) 


(a) In 1945, the mushroom cloud from the first atomic weapon test, 
“Trinity,” could be seen as far as 60 miles away. (b) J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and General Leslie Groves inspect the aftermath of the 
explosion at Alamogordo, New Mexico, in July 1945. 


On August 6, the Enola Gay, a B-29 Superfortress, dropped the uranium 
bomb nicknamed Little Boy, which exploded with the force of 12,500 tons 
of TNT 1,900 feet above the Japanese city of Hiroshima. With a blinding 
flash and rising mushroom cloud, the blast and resulting firestorm 
obliterated the city and destroyed 70,000 buildings. People were vaporized 
from the blast and their shadows imprinted on walls. An estimated 70,000 
to 80,000 civilians and soldiers were immediately killed, and thousands 
later died of radiation poisoning and burns. Tormented survivors were 
disfigured with hanging skin and burns. President Truman sent public 
messages announcing the dropping of an atomic bomb and threatened more 
if Japan refused to surrender. Still, the Japanese government fought on. 


On August 9, another B-29 bomber dropped a plutonium bomb called Fat 
Man on Nagasaki, with an even larger blast equivalent to 22,000 tons of 
TNT. Due to significant cloud cover this second bomb missed its target by a 
wide margin, somewhat limiting its destructive impact. Nevertheless, it 
killed at least 30,000 people and caused suffering for thousands of 
survivors. Over the next five days, conventional bombings of other major 


cities killed an additional 15,000 Japanese. Finally, on August 14, Japan 
surrendered and World War II ended. 


The development of the atomic bomb and the ensuing arms race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, along with their allies, ushered in 
the nuclear age and imperiled all humanity. Although the only atomic 
bombs ever used were those dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki during 
World War II, the Cold War led to the credible threat of their additional use 
and the fear of widespread destruction. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the factors that led the United States to build the first atomic 
bomb. 
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Problem: Describe the organization of the Manhattan Project. 
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Dropping the Atomic Bomb 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the victory of the United States and 
its allies over the Axis Powers 


Written by: Edward G. Lengel, The National World War IT Museum 


The atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on August 6 and 9, 1945, 
culminated a multiyear development process. German scientists had split 
the uranium atom in 1938, before World War II even began, which led 
eminent scientist Albert Einstein to alert President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
the possibility that Adolf Hitler’s regime might eventually develop an 
atomic bomb. The president took the threat seriously and formed a 
committee headed by Italian émigré scientist Enrico Fermi to evaluate the 
options for developing the weapon in the United States. 


Roosevelt reassigned the work in August 1942 to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, which named it the Manhattan Project, after the project’s 
supervising engineering district. Work was carried out in I|linois, 
Washington state, Tennessee, and Los Alamos, New Mexico. It was at the 
latter facility that scientist J. Robert Oppenheimer and his team developed 
the first atomic bombs. With British assistance, and under the eye of Soviet 
espionage, construction of the first bomb, code-named S-1, had neared 
completion by the time Roosevelt died in office on April 12, 1945. 


Vice President Harry S. Truman, who succeeded Roosevelt as president, at 
first glance did not seem to possess the skills necessary for making major 
international or military policy decisions as World War II approached its 
end. Sixty-one years old in the spring of 1945, he had no background in 
science and little in weapons technology beyond his service as commander 
of an artillery battery in World War I. Truman was not well traveled, and 


outside his Wilsonian ideals and personal studies, he had little 
understanding and no experience of diplomacy, culture, and geopolitics. His 
background was in small business and local politics in his native Missouri. 


Truman learned about the atomic bomb project 12 days after taking the oath 
of office. He recognized that Germany’s defeat was imminent but expected 
a long and brutal campaign in the Pacific against Japan. With this in mind, 
he created an interim committee of leading members of his cabinet and 
prominent intellectuals to study the possibility of using the bomb against 
Japan. 


After consulting with Oppenheimer, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and high-level 
scientists in a number of fields, the committee advised Truman that the 
atomic bomb should be dropped without warning on a Japanese city 
containing targets of military value. A few Manhattan Project scientists 
dissented, suggesting that deploying a demonstration bomb at a neutral site 
in front of Japanese observers might have the same effect without loss of 
life. Fermi, Oppenheimer, and other leading scientists disputed this 
proposal, arguing that a demonstration could fail, and that it might not 
clearly illustrate the bomb’s devastating power. 


News of the successful test of the first atomic bomb at Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, on July 16, 1945, reached Truman while he was engaged in high- 
level negotiations about the end of the war with Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin and new British Prime Minister Clement Attlee, at the Potsdam 
Conference in Germany. Truman had the advice of America’s leading 
military figures and scientists about how to use the bomb, but he 
nevertheless needed to consider a number of factors before deciding what to 
do next. 


By this time, World War II had raged for six years at almost incalculable 
cost, ravaging much of the globe. Like most Americans, Truman believed 
his country to be engaged in a war for national survival. In Asia, battles at 
places like [wo Jima and Okinawa had progressed with shocking brutality. 
Japanese soldiers typically fought to the death—killing as many Americans 
as possible in the process. On Okinawa, Japanese civilians committed 
suicide rather than accept defeat or capture. American military leaders 
estimated that an invasion of the Japanese home islands could cost one 


million U.S. casualties and more than one million lives total on both sides 
(Llink]). 


U.S. Marines in combat on the island of Okinawa, 1945. Similar 
fighting was to be anticipated in any invasion of Japan. 


Truman’s Potsdam Declaration ([link]) of July 26, 1945, called for Japan’s 
unconditional surrender, but it also recognized that the Japanese 
government had shown no clear willingness to negotiate. Nor did there 
seem to be any obvious military alternatives to an invasion of Japan. After 
the fact, some military historians argued that the United States might simply 
have starved Japan into surrender. By 1945, the Japanese merchant fleet had 
been reduced to 1.5 million tons, a mere quarter of its original strength. 


Supplying the home islands with adequate food and other necessities was 
becoming increasingly difficult, but even so, the Japanese might well have 
endured even a full blockade for many years. Starvation and disease would 
be the obvious result, to say nothing of the impact of continued 
conventional bombing. For example, the March 9 and 10, 1945, 
firebombing of Tokyo killed an estimated 100,000 people and left one 
million homeless. The victims would include Japanese children and the 
thousands of Allied prisoners of war still being held under horrific 
conditions in camps on the Japanese home islands and across Asia. They 
would die in a protracted war, and Japan would be reduced to a wasteland. 


U.S. President Harry Truman, British Prime Minister Clement Atlee, 
and Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin at the Potsdam Conference in July 
1945. 


Even with these factors in mind, Truman lacked clear choices between 
invading Japan and deploying the atomic bomb without an invasion. 
Whatever he decided, there was no way to predict how Japan’s leaders 
would react. They might surrender, or they might not. Truman had to 
consider the possibility that he might drop the atomic bomb and still have to 
order an invasion. Time was the vital factor. Could the United States— 
could the world—face the consequences of months or years of continued 
war? 


Looking at his domestic constituency, Truman recognized that the national 
mood in the United States was not triumphant but fearful. Americans 
worried about the possible return of the Great Depression and hoped for the 
safe return of millions of soldiers. In these circumstances, they did not 
question the morality of firebombing cities in Germany or Japan so long as 
it hastened the end of the war. Radical solutions were popular. Many 
Americans, although Truman did not share their view, also entertained a 
sense of racial superiority over the Japanese, suggesting that any measures 
taken to defeat the despised enemy would be acceptable. 


The growing threat of Soviet domination in Asia presented another vital 
factor that influenced Truman’s thinking. Just as Stalin had long pressured 
the western Allies to open a second front in Europe, they, in turn, had 
encouraged the Soviets to attack Japanese-occupied territories in what are 
now parts of China and Korea. Stalin resisted until he felt the time was 
right, but at the February 1945 Yalta Conference, he finally agreed to 
invade Manchuria. At Potsdam, he told Truman the assault would begin in 
August. By now, however, Stalin’s intervention was unnecessary in 
Truman’s eyes because of the atomic bomb and because an invasion by 
Stalin would dangerously expand Soviet influence in Asia. 


Truman recognized the risk that dropping the atomic bomb would horrify 
the world, undermining American influence across the globe and alienating 
allies in western Europe. But he also anticipated an even greater threat: the 
possibility that large-scale Soviet intervention in Asia might lead to a 
military confrontation between the United States and the Soviet Union. This 
constituted a very real danger in the tense environment of the summer of 
1945, when the first signs of the impending Cold War were becoming 


obvious. War between the Americans and Soviets would have engendered a 
renewed global conflict, dwarfing even the casualties resulting from a direct 
invasion of Japan. 


After considering all these factors and noting Japan’s refusal to consider his 
Potsdam Declaration, Truman ordered America’s two existing atomic 
bombs to be dropped on Japanese cities. The first fell on Hiroshima on 
August 6, killing more than 60,000 people in the immediate blast ({link]). In 
the absence of a prompt surrender by the Japanese government, the second 
bomb was dropped on Nagasaki on August 9, instantly killing perhaps 
35,000 people. Many tens of thousands more Japanese would die of wounds 
and radiation poisoning in the aftermaths of the bombings and in the years 
to come. Fearing more atomic blasts, and with Soviet troops racing across 
the Chinese border against crumbling Japanese armies, Emperor Hirohito 
announced the surrender of Japan. General Douglas MacArthur accepted 
the formal Japanese surrender aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay on 
eptember 2, 1945. 


The first atomic bomb exploding on Hiroshima, as captured by an 
aerial photographer, on August 6, 1945. 


President Truman had made perhaps the most difficult decision of the war. 
In his memoirs, he noted the gravity of the decision while also implying the 
importance of presidential decisiveness: “The final decision of where and 
when to use the atomic bomb was up to me. Let there be no mistake about 
it. I regarded the bomb as a military weapon and never had any doubt that it 
should be used.” Truman did what he thought necessary to end a horrific 
war that claimed the lives of as many as 80 million soldiers and civilians 
around the globe. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the factors that led President Harry Truman to make the 
decision to use the atomic bomb on Japan in 1945. 
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Problem: 


Analyze the factors that led the United States to become the first 
nation to successfully develop the atomic bomb in 1945. 
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Did the New Deal End the Great Depression? 


Written by: (Claim A) Glenda Gilmore, Yale University; (Claim B) 
Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


Issue on the Table 


Did New Deal spending and programs succeed in restoring American 
capitalism during the Great Depression and should the government have 
spent more money to help the New Deal succeed, or did the New Deal 
spend unprecedented amounts of money on relief and recovery efforts but 
ultimately fail to stimulate a full economic recovery? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


When President Franklin Delano Roosevelt gave his inaugural address on 
March 4, 1933, America was in the midst of financial collapse. Banking 
holidays closed banks in 28 states, and investors traded their dollars for 
gold to have tangible wealth. The president reassured Americans, “This 
great Nation will endure as it has endured and will revive and will prosper.” 
He listed three goals to shore up capitalism through his New Deal: banking 
regulation, laws to curb speculation, and the establishment of a sound 
currency basis. Roosevelt shored up the financial sector through regulation 


to restore the public trust that mismanaged banks and financial speculators 
had destroyed. His New Deal gave the federal government regulatory 
responsibility to smooth economic downturns. Over the next eight years, 
the New Deal’s economic practices and spending helped create recovery 
and restore capitalism. 


By the time Roosevelt was inaugurated in the spring of 1933, almost 5,500 
banks had failed and, in many cases, their customers had lost their deposits 
and life savings. Therefore, Roosevelt’s first task was to restore confidence 
in the banking system, and so, on March 6, he declared a four-day national 
bank holiday. While banks were closed, Congress quickly approved the 
Emergency Banking Relief Act to audit the financial viability of banks and 
provide emergency currency. When banks reopened, the federal government 
guaranteed that banks were safe, and, in fact, deposits outnumbered 
withdrawals. The next month, Roosevelt banned the use of gold for foreign 
exchange and increased its price to increase the U.S. gold supply and 
thereby cause inflation in a depressed economy suffering deflation. By June 
1933, legislation required full disclosure for stock sales, and the Glass- 
Steagall Act separated consumer and investment banking to prevent bank 
speculation with consumer deposits. Congress created the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to regulate the stock market. These measures 
restored Americans’ faith in the financial system. 


However, Roosevelt had another goal: to put the nation back to work. When 
Roosevelt took office, churches and city governments had run out of charity 
relief funds and Congress had appropriated only $500 million in the 
Emergency Relief Act. Unemployment was 25 percent nationwide and even 
higher in most industrial cities. In 1933, Congress created the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, which spent $3.1 billion dollars putting 
20 million people to work over the next two years. Congress also created 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, which, by 1935, employed 500,000 young 
men on public forestry projects and allotted their families $25 a month to 
stimulate the economy. Because 82 percent of Americans supported the 
program, it could have been expanded with even higher appropriations. 
Also in 1933, Congress passed the Public Works Administration as part of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and spent $3.3 billion on public works 
infrastructure projects such as schools and hospitals. Federal funds spent on 


direct-relief stipends and work programs increased personal spending to 
boost the economy. 


By 1935, the financial system functioned more smoothly, but the economic 
situation remained dire. Production lagged. Unemployment had dropped 
from a high of 25 percent in 1933 to 22 percent. Personal income remained 
20 percent below 1929 figures. So, in 1935, the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act created the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 
Roosevelt wanted to end direct relief to able-bodied workers, and the WPA 
employed them at a cost of $4.88 billion. Ultimately, the federal 
government under the WPA employed 8.5 million, or one out of every three 
unemployed people, doing everything from building dams to writing tourist 
guides to planting trees. These programs seemed to work, and the 
depression lifted by early 1937. In the first quarter of that year, 
unemployment dipped to 14 percent, production was up 40 percent over 
1934, and gross personal income grew by 30 percent. 


Buoyed by these figures, Roosevelt honored his 1936 reelection promise to 
balance the budget and cut $2 billion from public employment programs. 
Simultaneously, the Federal Reserve required banks to increase gold 
investments to 50 percent of their currency reserves. The result was a tight 
money supply and cuts in government-funded employment that curbed 
consumer demand. Industrial activity dropped to 1934 levels, 
unemployment figures shot up to 20 percent, and the stock market lost one- 
third of its value. Critics called it the “Roosevelt Recession.” Although 
Roosevelt and Congress responded by increasing federal spending in 1938 
and secured $5 billion for public works and relief, unemployment remained 
high at 20 percent. He had made a strategic error. 


Had New Deal spending continued through 1937 to fund economic growth, 
perhaps the nation would have been better equipped to mobilize against 
fascism in 1939. Battered by a decade of depression and the 1937 industrial 
downturn, the nation’s military hardware was antiquated and scarce. In 
November 1938, Roosevelt demanded the building of “airplanes and lots of 
them,” and in 1940, he secured $1.8 billion in new military spending. The 
military spending buildup helped defend Britain from German assaults and 


built the fighting force that enabled the United States to enter World War II. 
The wartime spending in the 1940s also finally ended the Great Depression. 


Claim B 


In the spring of 1934, encouraged by Harvard law professor Felix 
Frankfurter, President Roosevelt sat down in the White House for a chat 
with British economist John Maynard Keynes. Keynes had initially risen to 
celebrity after World War I with a devastating critique of the Versailles 
Treaty. In 1936, he would publish his General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, the most influential work of economic analysis since 
Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations (1776). In the General 
Theory, with wit, bravado, and mind-numbing equations, Keynes sought to 
demolish the core assumptions of classical economics, which maintained a 
belief in a rational free market where supply and demand remained always 
self-correcting. 


Since the stock market crash and the onset of the depression, Keynes and 
other British economists such as Roy Harrod had urged western 
governments to stop tinkering with monetary solutions and adopt an 
aggressive program of government spending, especially in the areas of 
public works and housing, to stimulate the economy during the depression. 
Keynes stressed these ideas in his session with Roosevelt, who soon 
complained to labor secretary Frances Perkins: “He [Keynes] left a whole 
rigamarole of figures. He must be a mathematician rather than a political 
economist.” Roosevelt’s comments about Keynes open a window on one 
basic reason why the president’s New Deal, despite unprecedented levels of 
federal spending, never achieved full economic recovery between 1933 and 
1940. Although surrounded with key advisers such as Federal Reserve 
chairman Marriner Eccles, who understood Keynes and his central message 
about the importance of government spending, Roosevelt did not grasp 
these ideas intellectually. He remained at heart a fiscal conservative, little 
different from Herbert Hoover. Roosevelt condoned government spending 
when necessary to “prime the pump” for recovery and to combat hunger 
and destitution, but not as a deliberate tool of economic recovery. 


Until the end of the decade, he remained an economic moralist who 
abhorred government deficits, not a convert to countercyclical Keynesian 
theory to spend more or cut taxes to stimulate the economy during a 
depression. Echoing Hoover, Roosevelt had pledged during the campaign of 
1932 to reduce government spending and the Economy Act of 1933 did just 
that. It trimmed salaries, merged departments, and cut nondisability 
payments to veterans. When Congress authorized $3.3 billion for public 
works projects in the National Industrial Recovery Act, the President 
wanted that sum eliminated and soon appointed the parsimonious interior 
secretary Harold Ickes to dole out the dollars. “Honest Harold” spent only 
$2.8 billion of the original appropriation. Soon displaying his fiscal 
conservatism again, Roosevelt wielded the veto pen when Congress insisted 
that veterans receive their World War I cash bonus. 


On April 8, 1935, Roosevelt signed the single largest expenditure in 
American history to that date, $4.8 billion in the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act, of which $1.4 billion would go directly to the new 
federal relief agency, the Works Progress Administration. Until its demise 
during the war, WPA spent more than $11 billion and employed more than 
eight million Americans who built roads, hospitals, schools, and airports or 
performed plays, composed music, and wrote oral histories. But the 
potential economic stimulus of this measure was offset by the Revenue Act 
of 1935, which raised the maximum personal income tax levy to 75 percent, 
and the Social Security Act, which soon imposed payroll taxes on working 
Americans and their employers. Tax reform, the regressive payroll tax, and 
a cut in work relief that Roosevelt endorsed finally sucked the air out of the 
economy and it tumbled back into a frightening recession in 1938. The 
stock market fell sharply, national income went down 13 percent, and 
federal relief rolls grew by 500 percent. 


Faced with a Hoover-like crisis, Roosevelt asked Congress for another $3 
billion in spending for the WPA, Public Works Administration (PWA), and 
other programs in 1938, but this whipsaw from belt tightening to fiscal 
expansion only fomented greater uncertainty and confusion, especially 
among businessmen who remained reluctant to invest in new plants or 
equipment. By the end of 1939, unemployment remained around 10 million 
persons. As one business leader stated: “Are we to have inflation or 


deflation, more government spending or less? Are new restrictions to be 
placed on capital, new limits on profits? It is impossible to even guess at the 
answers.” 


Roosevelt’s fiscal caution and incoherence provides explanation for the 
New Deal’s failure to achieve recovery. To that can be added the president’s 
growing commitments to political and economic reforms, including 
taxation, labor relations, banking, and stock market regulations, which often 
left the business and financial leaders dazed, angry, and confused. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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eo Franklin D. Roosevelt, First Inaugural Address, March 4, 1933 


Introduction 


When the newly elected president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, addressed the 
nation on his first inauguration day, March 4, 1933, the economic collapse 
of the Great Depression had left many Americans afraid. About one-fourth 
of the industrial work force was out of a job, and many of the rest were 
working only part-time or for lower wages. Agriculture, which employed 
one-third of the nation’s work force, was stricken. Cotton and wheat 
farmers found themselves with huge surpluses that sold well below the cost 
of production. Other farmers were plagued by drought that destroyed crops. 
Everywhere, indebted farmers lost their farms when they could not pay 
their taxes or repay mortgages. In the cities, 1,000 homeowners a day were 
losing their homes. Despite the efforts of Roosevelt’s predecessor, President 
Hoover, many Americans blamed him for the crisis. Roosevelt had 
promised a “new deal for the American people” when he accepted the 
Democratic nomination for president in 1932. He pledged to act and 
experiment with the economy but was short on details. On his inauguration 
day, he spoke to the American people about how he planned to address the 
crisis. His first inaugural address was broadcast nationwide on several radio 
stations, allowing millions of Americans to listen to their new president’s 
vision for the country. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience for this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Briefly explain the context for this speech. 


Vocabulary 


candor (n): 
frankness or 
honesty 


preeminently 
(adv): above 
all; chiefly 


Text 


I am certain that my fellow Americans expect that 
on my induction into the Presidency I will address 
them with a candor and a decision which the 
present situation of our Nation impels. This is 
preeminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we 
shrink from honestly facing conditions in our 
country today. This great Nation will endure as it 
has endured, will revive and will prosper. So, first 
of all, let me assert my firm belief that the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself--nameless, 
unreasoning, unjustified terror which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. In 
every dark hour of our national life a leadership of 
frankness and vigor has met with that 
understanding and support of the people 
themselves which is essential to victory. I am 
convinced that you will again give that support to 
leadership in these critical days. 


In such a spirit on my part and on yours we face 
our common difficulties. They concern, thank 
God, only material things. Values have shrunken 
to fantastic levels; taxes have risen; our ability to 
pay has fallen; government of all kinds is faced by 
serious Curtailment of income; the means of 
exchange are frozen in the currents of trade; the 
withered leaves of industrial enterprise lie on 
every side; farmers find no markets for their 
produce; the savings of many years in thousands 
of families are gone. 


Vocabulary 


unscrupulous 
(adj): devious 
or corrupt 


Text 


great number toil with little return. Only a foolish 
optimist can deny the dark realities of the 
moment. 


Yet our distress comes from no failure of 
substance. We are stricken by no plague of 
locusts. Compared with the perils which our 
forefathers conquered because they believed and 
were not afraid, we have still much to be thankful 
for. Nature still offers her bounty and human 
efforts have multiplied it. Plenty is at our 
doorstep, but a generous use of it languishes in the 
very sight of the supply. Primarily this is because 
the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods 
have failed, through their own stubbornness and 
their own incompetence, have admitted their 
failure, and abdicated. Practices of the 
unscrupulous money changers stand indicted in 


and minds of men. 


True they have tried, but their efforts have been 
cast in the pattern of an outworn tradition. Faced 
by failure of credit they have proposed only the 
lending of more money. Stripped of the lure of 
profit by which to induce our people to follow 
their false leadership, they have resorted to 
exhortations, pleading tearfully for restored 
confidence. They know only the rules of a 
generation of self-seekers. . . . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. 
This is no unsolvable problem if we face it wisely 
by_direct recruiting by the Government itself, 
treating the task as we would treat the emergency. 
of a war, but at the same time, through this 
employment, accomplishing greatly needed 
projects to stimulate and reorganize the use of our 
natural resources. 


Hand in hand with this we must frankly recognize 
the overbalance of population in our industrial 
centers and, by engaging on a national scale in a 
redistribution, endeavor to provide a better use of 
the land for those best fitted for the land. The task 
can be helped by definite efforts to raise the 
values of agricultural products and with this the 
power to purchase the output of our cities. It can 
be helped by preventing realistically the tragedy 
of the growing loss through foreclosure of our 
small homes and our farms. It can be helped by 
insistence that the Federal, State, and local 
governments act forthwith on the demand that 
their cost be drastically reduced. It can be helped 
by the unifying of relief activities which today are 
often scattered, uneconomical, and unequal. It can 
be helped by national planning for and 
supervision of all forms of transportation and of 
communications and other utilities which have a 
definitely public character. There are many ways 
in which it can be helped, but it can never be 
helped merely by talking about it. We must act 
and act quickly. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Finally, in our progress toward a resumption of 
work we require two safeguards against a return 
of the evils of the old order; there must be a strict 
supervision of all banking and credits and 
investments; there must be an end to speculation 
with other people’s money, and there must be 
provision for an adequate but sound currency. 


There are the lines of attack. I shall presently urge 
upon a new Congress in special session detailed 
measures for their fulfillment, and I shall seek the 
immediate assistance of the several States... . 


If I read the temper of our people correctly, we 
now realize as we have never realized before our 
interdependence on each other; that we can not 
merely take but we must give as well; that if we 
are to go forward, we must move as a trained and 
loyal army willing to sacrifice for the good of a 
common discipline, because without such 
discipline no progress is made, no leadership 
becomes effective. We are, I know, ready and 
willing to submit our lives and property to such 
discipline, because it makes possible a leadership 
which aims at a larger good. This I propose to 
offer, pledging that the larger purposes will bind 
upon us all as a sacred obligation with a unity of 
duty hitherto evoked only in time of armed strife. 


With this pledge taken, I assume unhesitatingly 
the leadership of this great army of our people 
dedicated to a disciplined attack upon our 
common problems. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Action in this image and to this end is feasible 
under the form of government which we have 
inherited from our ancestors. Our Constitution is 
so simple and practical that it is possible always to 
meet extraordinary needs by changes in emphasis 
and arrangement without loss of essential form. 
That is why our constitutional system has proved 
itself the most superbly enduring political 
mechanism the modern world has produced. It has 
met every stress of vast expansion of territory, of 
foreign wars, of bitter internal strife, of world 
relations. 


It is to be hoped that the normal balance of 
executive and legislative authority may be wholly 
adequate to meet the unprecedented task before 
us. But it may be that an unprecedented demand 
and need for undelayed action may call for 
temporary_departure from that normal balance of 


public procedure. 


I am prepared under my constitutional duty to 
recommend the measures that a stricken nation in 
the midst of a stricken world may require. These 
measures, or such other measures as the Congress 
may build out of its experience and wisdom, I 
shall seek, within my constitutional authority, to 
bring to speedy adoption. 


Vocabulary Text 


But in the event that the Congress shall fail to take 
one of these two courses, and in the event that the 
national emergency is still critical, I shall not 
evade the clear course of duty that will then 
confront me. I shall ask the Congress for the one 
remaining instrument to meet the crisis--broad 
Executive power to wage a war against the 
emergency, as great as the power that would be 
given to me if we were in fact invaded by_a 
foreign foe. ... 


We do not distrust the future of essential 
democracy. The people of the United States have 
not failed. In their need they have registered a 
mandate that they want direct, vigorous action. 
They have asked for discipline and direction 
under leadership. They have made me the present 
instrument of their wishes. In the spirit of the gift 
Ltake it. 


In this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask the 
blessing of God. May He protect each and every 
one of us. May He guide me in the days to come. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Roosevelt, what is essential to solve the current crisis? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What are the “common difficulties” faced by the American people, 
according to Roosevelt? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who is Roosevelt referring to when he uses the phrase “unscrupulous 


money changers”? What have they done to deserve censure, according 
to Roosevelt? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is Roosevelt’s priority for addressing the crisis? What image 


does he invoke to convey the emergency of the situation? How does he 
propose doing this? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What actions does Roosevelt propose to help address the crisis in this 
paragraph? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What regulations or safeguards must be put in place to prevent another 
crisis, according to Roosevelt? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Roosevelt say the U.S. constitutional system “has proved 


itself the most superbly enduring political mechanism the modern 
world has produced”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What would justify a “temporary departure” from the Constitutional 
principles of separation of powers and checks and balances, according 
to Roosevelt? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Roosevelt say he will ask of Congress to address the crisis? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Roosevelt interpret his election? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Throughout his speech, Roosevelt uses the imagery of an army and 
war. How does this imagery support his message? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Roosevelt proposed an active role for the government to meet the crisis 
of the depression. How does he justify his propositions within the 


framework of the Constitution? How might Roosevelt’s critics respond 
to his argument? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


In what way are Roosevelt’s arguments in this speech a continuation of 
the Progressive view of government? 


e> Art Analysis: The Art of the New Deal, 1934 


Introduction 


One of the goals of the New Deal was to put as many unemployed 
Americans back to work as quickly as possible. Before the well-known 
Works Progress Administration (WPA) was created in 1935 to create jobs, a 
smaller, less-ambitious program called the Public Works of Art Project 
(PWAP) was developed in 1934. PWAP hired thousands of unemployed 
artists to create paintings, murals, and crafts for government and public 
buildings. The government suggested these designers depict American life 
in their works. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who created these pieces of art? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the government hire these artists? 


Baseball at Night. (credit: Morris Kantor, Baseball at Night, 1934, oil 
on linen, Smithsonian American Art Museum, Gift of Mrs. Morris 
Kantor) 


Golden Gate Bridge. (credit: Ray Strong, Golden Gate Bridge, 1934, 
oil on canvas, Smithsonian American Art Museum, Transfer from the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, National Park Service) 


Subway. (credit: Lily Furedi, Subway, 1934, oil on canvas, 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, Transfer from the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, National Park Service) 


Racing. (credit: Gerald Sargent Foster, Racing, 1934, oil on canvas, 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, Transfer from the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, National Park Service) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) ([link]) ([link]) List three adjectives to describe the 
subject matter of each painting. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) ((link]) ([link]) ({link]) How did each painting depict American 
life? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) ((link]) ([link]) ((link]) What symbols (if any) were used in 
each painting? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Critics of Roosevelt argued that PWAP was a waste of taxpayer 
dollars, whereas those in favor of it argued PWAP created jobs and the 


created art was a form of entertainment for a public that desperately 
needed a morale boost. With which side do you agree and why? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link] ((link]) ([link]) ({link]) Why do you think the artists depicted 
optimistic, everyday scenes in these works? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link] ((link]) ([link]) ([link]) Compare these paintings (each 
completed in 1934) with the photographs of the Dust Bowl (see the 
Photographs: The Dust Bowl and Rural Poverty, 1936-1937 Primary 


Source). Taken together, what do these images reveal about American 
life in the 1930s? 


eo Huey Long and the American Liberty League, 1934 


Introduction 


Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal policies faced only minor opposition during 
the so-called first 100 days of his presidency in 1933. However, as the Great 
Depression continued to take its tolltand especially given the increasing 
unemployment raterhis near-unanimous support began to crumble in 1934. 
A group of conservative Democrats, Republicans, and business leaders who 
believed that certain aspects of the New Deal were an unconstitutional 
overreach by the federal government formed the American Liberty League 
in 1934. They penned a pamphlet in that year outlining their ideology of 
limited government and individual liberties. 


However, some Americans perceived Roosevelt’s policies as a failure 
because they did not go far enough in mobilizing the power and resources 
of the federal government to address the issues of poverty and inequality. 
Senator Huey Long from Louisiana was one such detractor; he believed 
Roosevelt’s New Deal had failed to provide an appropriate standard of 
living for all Americans. In his “Share Our Wealth” speech, broadcast over 
the radio, he explained his plan for using federal power to create what he 
believed would be a more economically equal United States. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote these documents? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did the American Liberty League and Huey Long oppose 
Roosevelt’s policies? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The members of the American Liberty League wrote their statement in 
a pamphlet, whereas Huey Long gave his speech over the radio. How 
might this difference affect who their message reached? 


Source A: American Liberty League: A Statement of its Principles and 
Purposes, 1934 


Vocabulary Text 


The American Liberty League is a call to 
arms. It is the beginning of a movement 
which, if properly guided and aggressively 
carried on, will save the American people 
from the forces which today are threatening 
to bring misery, starvation, and disaster to 
the common people. 


It is amovement aimed at those who in the 
name of the law and in the name of 
government would rob Peter to pay Paul, 
who would repress honest dollars and issue 
fictitious money, and who would confiscate 
by taxation and by government competition 
the savings of one hundred and fifty years 
of Americanism. .. . 


confiscate (v): to 
take or seize with 
authority 


Vocabulary 


commendable (ad)): 


deserving praise 


bureaucracy (n): a 
system of 
government in 
which important 
decisions are made 
by appointed 
officials who are not 
accountable to the 
electorate 


instrumentality (n): 
something that 
serves as an 
instrument or means 
to an end 


Text 


The New Deal has some commendable 
policies. So far as this writer is concerned, 
he approves heartily the methods and the 
money that have been used to furnish relief 
to the unemployed, the lending of funds for 


indebtedness, and are not competitive with 
existing enterprise... 


But there can be no defense of the “spoils 
system” whereby public trust is betrayed. 


There can be no defense of bureaucracy. 


There can be no defense of a policy which 
destroys cattle or crops. 


There can be no defense of the policy of 
lending money to set up instrumentalities 
that would compete with and destroy 
business in which the public has invested 
its funds. 


Vocabulary 


subterfuge (n): 
deceit used to 
achieve one’s goals 


NRA (n): 
abbreviation for the 
National Recovery 
Administration. The 
NRA was created by 
Roosevelt to direct 
businesses to set 
prices and create fair 
codes of practice. 


Text 


There can be no defense of the policies 
which seek by subterfuge to usurp the 
rights of the States as, for instance, in the 
NRA’s theory that all business has 
suddenly come under Federal jurisdiction. 


There can be no defense of the policy of 
wasteful spending which unbalances our 
budget by 4,000 millions of dollars and 
gives no dependable pledge of abatement of 
such expenditures. 


There can be no defense of the retention of 
any individual in any public office who 
believes that the Constitution can be 
violated because the end justifies the 
means. 


If it is desired to amend the Constitution, let 
the people have the chance to express 
themselves upon every such proposal. 


Vocabulary Text 


If it is desired to give the Federal 
Government complete power over all 
business and industry, let the people vote 
upon that proposition in constitutional 
conventions. 


If it is desired to abolish the State 
governments and let the Federal authority 
control electric light and power, coal, oil, 
and all the production of American farms, 
let the American people, also in 
constitutional conventions, pass upon the 


such fundamental changes. 


There is nothing in the Constitution which 
permits any man or group of men to 
equalize competition, to redistribute wealth 
or to redistribute brains, to put a penalty 
upon efficiency or to punish success by 
confiscatory taxation. 


Source B: Share Our Wealth, 1934 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


afflict (v): to 
harm or 
damage 


Text 


Both of these men, Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Roosevelt, came out and said there had to be a 
decentralization of wealth, but neither one of them 
did anything about it. But, nevertheless, they 
recognized the principle. ‘The fact that neither one 
of them ever did anything about it is their own 
problem that Iam not undertaking to criticize; but 
had Mr. Hoover carried out what he says ought to 
be done, he would be retiring from the President’s 
1 year ago; and had Mr. Roosevelt proceeded 
along the lines that he stated were necessary for 
the decentralization of wealth, he would have 
gone, my friends, a long way already, and within a 
few months he would have probably reached a 
solution of all of the problems that afflict this 
country today. 


But I wish to warn you now that nothing that has 
been done up to this date has taken one dime 
away from these big fortune-holders; they own 
just as much as they did, and probably a little bit 
more; they hold just as many of the debts of the 
common people as they ever held, and probably a 
little bit more; and unless we, my friends, are 
going to give the people of this country a fair 
shake of the dice, by which they will all get 
something out of the funds of this land, there is 
not a chance on the topside of this God’s eternal 
earth by which we can rescue this country and 
rescue the people of this country... . 


Vocabulary 


whim (n): a 
sudden desire 
or change of 
mind, 
especially one 
that is unusual 
or 
unexplained 


caprice (n): a 
sudden and 
unaccountable 
change of 
mood or 
behavior 


ipse dixit (n): 
a dogmatic 
and unproven 
statement 


Text 


Now, we have organized a society, and we call it 
“Share Our Wealth Society,” a society with the 
motto, “Every Man a King.” 


Every man a king, so there would be no such 
thing as a man or woman who did not have the 
necessities of life, who would not be dependent 
upon the whims and caprices and ipse dixit of 
the financial barons for a living. What do we 
propose by this society? We propose to limit the 
wealth of big men in the country. There is an 
average of $15,000 in wealth to every family in 
America. That is right here today. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


We do not propose to divide it up equally. We do 
not propose a division of wealth, but we propose 
to limit poverty that we will allow to be inflicted 
upon any man’s family. We will not say we are 
going to try to guarantee any equality, or $15,000 
to a family. No; but we do say that one third of the 
average is low enough for any one family to hold, 
that there should be a guarantee of a family wealth 
of around $5,000; enough for a home, an 
automobile, a radio, and the ordinary 
conveniences, and the opportunity to educate their 
children; a fair share of the income of this land 
thereafter to that family so there will be no such 
thing as merely the select to have those things, 
and so there will be no such thing as a family 
living in poverty and distress. 


We have to limit fortunes. Our present plan is that 
we will allow no one man to own more than 


Another thing we propose is old-age pension of 
$30 a month for everyone that is 60 years old. ... 


We will limit hours of work. There is not any 
necessity of having overproduction. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Did the American Liberty League oppose all New Deal policies? Why 
or why not? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
The author accused the federal government of seizing the authority to 


regulate certain industries from state governments. What are these 
industries? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Which president before Franklin D. Roosevelt did Long claim failed to 
decentralize wealth? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What limit did Long recommend for personal fortunes? To what extent 
do you think this was a prudent policy? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In your own words, summarize the principles of the American Liberty 
League and Huey Long. Compare and contrast them. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which program do you think would be more appealing during the 
Great Depression? Explain. 


e> Photographs: The Dust Bowl and Rural Poverty, 1936-1937 


Introduction 


The 1930s was not only a time of economic downturns resulting from the 
Great Depression, it was also one of ecological disaster in the Great Plains. 
Over previous decades, farmers had tilled the prairie grass, which served as 
an anchor for the soil beneath it as well as a moisture trapper. Without grass 
providing water and protection, this soil turned to dust. The high-velocity 
winds in the area then blew the dust away in giant “storms” that devastated 
communities and made farming nearly impossible. These conditions 
affected residents in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico 
the worst, but its impact stretched all the way north to the Dakotas. The 
Dust Bowl, as this phenomenon came to be called, exacerbated the poverty 
conditions many already experienced as a result of the Great Depression 
and also sparked a mass migration out of the most severely affected regions. 
Many photographs were taken during this time to show the public the 
conditions in the Dust Bowl. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What caused the Dust Bowl? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How might photographs have a different effect on the audience than 
textual descriptions? 


A farmer and his two sons caught in a dust storm in Oklahoma, 1936. 


Buried farm machinery in South Dakota, 1936. 


A Missouri migrant family sits next to their broken car, 1937. 


A migrant fleeing the Dust Bowl with her children, 1936. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link] ((link]) ([link]) ([link]) These images focus on machines and/or 
families. Which image do you find most memorable? Why? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link] ([link]) ({link]) ({link]) List at least three adjectives to describe 
these photographs. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) ([link]) ([link]) Compare the Dust Bow! photographs 
with a recent natural disaster that has occurred in the United States. 


What are some similarities and differences between the effects of the 
modern event and the 1930s event? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
President Roosevelt created several new government agencies to fight 


the Great Depression. What actions do you think he intended to assist 
those affected by the Dust Bowl, if any? 


ee “Sit Down,” Maurice Sugar, 1936-1937 


Introduction 


In the 1920s, the flourishing automobile industry brought prosperity to 
Detroit, Michigan. With the 1929 stock market crash and the onset of the 
Great Depression, car sales collapsed, and production plummeted. The 
depression forced General Motors and other car companies to lay off many 
of their workers in Detroit. 


On March 7, 1932, a march of unemployed autoworkers was met with 
violence when four workers were shot to death by the local police and 
security guards employed by the Ford Motor Company. The Ford Hunger 
March, as the demonstration became known, contributed to the creation of 
the United Automobile Workers (UAW) labor union. Four years later, the 
UAW staged a strike that began in December 1936. Some 100,000 
autoworkers simply sat down on the job and occupied 17 General Motors 
plants. “Sit Down,” written by attorney Maurice Sugar, became an anthem 
of the strikers. After £44 days, the strike ended in a victory for UAW, thanks 
in part to a labor-friendly governor, Frank Murphy, who used the National 
Guard as a peacekeeping force that assisted negotiations. The UAW gained 
union recognition from General Motors and a promise the company would 
not fire or otherwise punish the strikers. Workers also received a wage 
increase of five cents an hour. Maurice Sugar went on to serve as general 
counsel of the UAW from 1937 to 1946. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote “Sit Down”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Briefly describe the context for the creation of this song. 


Vocabulary 


pact (n): an 
agreement or 
deal 


Text 


Chorus: 

Sit down, just keep your seat 
Sit down and rest your feet 
Sit down, you got ’em beat 
Sit down, sit down! 


When they tie the hands of the union man—sit 
down, sit down 

When they give ’em a pact they’ Il take them 
back—sit down, sit down 


When they tie a can to the union man—sit 
down, sit down 

When they give them the pact that will take 
them back—sit down, sit down 


When they smile and say, “No raise in pay!”— 
sit down, sit down 

When you want the boss to come across—sit 
down, sit down 


When your feet are numb just twiddle your 
thumb—sit down, sit down 

When you want ’em to know they’d better go 
slow—sit down, sit down 


Vocabulary Text 


When the boss won’t talk go and take a walk— 
sit down, sit down 

When the boss see that he’l] want a little chat 
—sit down, sit down 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What purpose does the repetition of “sit down” serve? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What will convince the boss to negotiate, according to this stanza? 


Historical Reasoning Question 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the techniques and circumstances of the 1936-1937 UAW 


strike with the 1892 Homestead Strike (see The Homestead Strike 
Narrative). 


e> The Atlantic Charter, 1941 


Introduction 


World War II effectively began in Europe in September 1939 when Nazi 
Germany invaded Poland, leading to France and Britain declaring war on 
Germany. However, Hitler rapidly partitioned Poland with the Soviet 
Union. With his eastern borders safe, he then successfully invaded France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands in May 1940, leaving Britain 
alone against the German war machine. Desperate for an ally, Britain began 
pressing the United States for assistance. In the summer of 1941, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill met with President Franklin Roosevelt aboard a 
warship off the coast of Canada. Churchill hoped to convince the United 
States to join the war. Roosevelt refused to discuss this, but the two leaders 
did jointly release the Atlantic Charter. This agreement was not a treaty but 
a declaration of solidarity between the United States and Great Britain. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was Churchill’s goal for meeting Roosevelt in 1941? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Did he accomplish that goal? Explain. 


Vocabulary 


aggrandizement 
(n): the action of 
making great or 
greater 


deprived (ad)): 
suffering a lack 
of a specific 
benefit that is 
considered 
important 


endeavor (v): to 
try hard to do or 
achieve 
something 


Text 


The President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common 
principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 


Second, they desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned; 


Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 

choose the form of government under which 

rights and self government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them; 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 


Vocabulary 


collaboration 
(n): the action of 
working with 
someone to 
produce or 
create something 


traverse (Vv): to 
travel across or 
through 


Text 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security; 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; 


Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance; 


Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the 
use of force. Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system 
of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measure 
which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the document, what was the purpose of the Atlantic 
Charter? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does this clause of the Atlantic Charter compare with Woodrow 
Wilson’s concept of “self-determination” from the World War I era? 


Exercise: 


Problem: To what extent is disarming “threatening” nations realistic? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In your own words, summarize the eight principles Roosevelt and 


Churchill agreed to work for in this document. Which principle do you 
think contrasts most significantly with the Nazi regime? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the principles set forth in this document with the principles 


set forth in Wilson’s Fourteen Points (see the Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, 1918 Primary Source). 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


At the time of the writing of the Atlantic Charter, Britain possessed 
numerous colonies around the globe. Though the United States had far 
fewer, it also had colonies and protectorates in the Pacific and 
Caribbean. Does this document repudiate imperialism? Given this 
stance on imperialism, why do you think Churchill and Roosevelt 
signed it? 


e> A. Philip Randolph, The Call to Negro America to March on 
Washington, 1941 


Introduction 


In the minds of many Americans, World War II was a battle between the 
Allied forces of democracy and liberty against Nazi, Japanese, and Italian 
fascism, tyranny, and oppression. This conception of an ideological war 
helped boost the morale of many American citizens who believed they were 
fighting for the freedom of the world. However, many African Americans in 
the United States found it difficult to support the liberation of Europe and 
the Pacific when they were treated as second-class citizens at home. African 
Americans routinely experienced discrimination in their daily lives, 
including when they tried to find work at munitions factories. In addition, 
government agencies, including the military, were strictly segregated. 


In early 1941, A. Philip Randolph, the head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, threatened to lead a peaceful march of 10,000 African 
Americans on Washington, DC, to demand an end to racial segregation in 
the government, especially the military, and to demand greater equality in 
the hiring practices of defense industries. He released the following 
statement to explain his purpose and goals. President Roosevelt quickly 
created the Fair Employment Practices Committee (FEPC), which sought to 
end discrimination in government hiring, to prevent a large-scale 
demonstration. Randolph canceled the march, but the FEPC had no power 
to make changes in the private sector. In addition, the military remained 
segregated until 1948. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did some African Americans find it difficult to fully support the 
war effort? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What changes did Roosevelt institute in response to the author’s 
demands? 


Vocabulary Text 


We call upon you to fight for jobs in National 
Defense. 


We call upon you to struggle for the integration of 
Negroes in the armed forces. . . . 


Jim-Crowism 
(n): Jim Crow 
laws were 
instituted 
throughout the 
South in the 
decades after 
the Civil War 
to enforce 
segregation 


We call upon you to demonstrate for the abolition 
of Jim-Crowism in all Government departments 
and defense employment. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


This is an hour of crisis. It is a crisis of 
democracy. It is a crisis of minority groups. It is a 
crisis of Negro Americans. What is this crisis? 


To American Negroes, it is the denial of jobs in 
Government defense projects. It is racial 
discrimination in Government departments. It is 
widespread Jim-Crowism in the armed forces of 
the Nation. 


While billions of the taxpayers’ money are being 
spent for war weapons, Negro workers are finally 
being turned away from the gates of factories, 
mines and mills—being flatly told, “NOTHING 
DOING.” Some employers refuse to give Negroes 
jobs when they are without “union cards,” and 
some unions refuse Negro workers union cards 
when they are “without jobs.” 


What shall we do? 

What a dilemma! 

What a runaround! 

What a disgrace! 

What a blow below the belt! 


Though dark, doubtful and discouraging, all is not 
lost, all is not hopeless. Though battered and 
bruised, we are not beaten, broken, or bewildered. 


Vocabulary 


verily (adv): 
truly 


Text 


Verily, the Negroes’ deepest disappointments and 
direst defeats, their tragic trials and outrageous 
oppressions in these dreadful days of destruction 
and disaster to democracy and freedom, and the 
rights of minority peoples, and the dignity and 
independence of the human spirit, is the Negroes’ 
greatest opportunity to rise to the highest heights 
of struggle for freedom and justice in 
Government, in industry, in labor unions, 
education, social service, religion, and culture. 


With faith and confidence of the Negro people in 
their own power for self-liberation, Negroes can 
break down that barriers of discrimination against 
employment in National Defense. Negroes can 
kill the deadly serpent of race hatred in the Army, 
Navy, Air and Marine Corps, and smash through 
and blast the Government, business and labor- 
union red tape to win the right to equal 
opportunity in vocational training and re-training 
in defense employment. 


mobilization and coordination of their mass 
power, can cause PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
ISSUE AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 
ABOLISHING DISCRIMINATIONS IN ALL 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, ARMY, 
NAVY, AIR CORPS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE JOBS. 


Of course, the task is not easy. In very truth, it is 
big, tremendous and difficult. 


Vocabulary 


mammoth 
(adv): huge 


Text 


It will cost money. 

It will require sacrifice. 

It will tax the Negroes’ courage, determination 
and will to struggle. But we can, must and will 
triumph. 


The Negroes’ stake in national defense is big. It 
consists of jobs, thousands of jobs. It may 
represent millions, yes hundreds of millions of 
dollars in wages. It consists of new industrial 
opportunities and hope. This is worth fighting for. 


But to win our stakes, it will require an “all-out,” 
bold and total effort and demonstration of 
colossal proportions. 


Negroes can build a mammoth machine of mass 
action with a terrific and tremendous driving and 
striking power that can shatter and crush the evil 
fortress of race prejudice and hate, if they will 
only resolve to do so and never stop, until victory 
comes. 


Dear fellow Negro Americans, be not dismayed 
by these terrible times. You possess power, great 
power. Our problem is to harness and hitch it up 
for action on the broadest, daring and most 
gigantic scale. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


pressure, through the tactic and strategy of broad, 
organized, aggressive mass action behind the vital 
and important issues of the Negro. To this end, we 
propose that ten thousand Negroes MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON FOR JOBS IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND EQUAL INTEGRATION IN 
THE FIGHTING FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


An “all-out” thundering march on Washington, 
ending in a monster and huge demonstration at 
Lincoln’s Monument will shake up white 
America. 


It will shake up official Washington. 

It will give encouragement to our white friends to 
fight all the harder by our side, with us, for our 
righteous cause. 

It will gain respect for the Negro people. 

It will create a new sense of self-respect among 
Negroes. 

But what of national unity? 


We believe in national unity which recognizes 
jobs in national defense and the armed forces, and 
in all other institutions and endeavors in America. 
We condemn all dictatorships, Fascist, Nazi and 
Communist. We are loyal, patriotic Americans all. 


Vocabulary 


toiler (n): a 
worker 


humanitarian 
(n): a person 
who seeks to 
promote 
human 
welfare 


Text 


But if American democracy will not defend its 
defenders; if American democracy will not 
protect its protectors; if American democracy will 
not give jobs to its toilers because of race or 
color; if American democracy will not insure 
equality of opportunity, freedom and justice to its 
citizens, black and white, it is a hollow mockery 
and belies the principles for which it is supposed 
to stand... . 


Today we call on President Roosevelt, a great 
humanitarian and idealist, to... free American 
Negro citizens of the stigma, humiliation and 
insult of discrimination and Jim-Crowism in 
Government departments and national defense. 


The Federal Government cannot with clear 
conscience call upon private industry and labor 
unions to abolish discrimination based on race 
and color as long as it practices discrimination 
itself against Negro Americans. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the crisis Randolph believes African Americans are facing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What does Randolph believe is the most important goal African 
Americans can accomplish? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What things will be necessary for African Americans to achieve their 
goals? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Randolph believe to be the only thing that matters when 
seeking to accomplish his goal? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Randolph describe national unity? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the challenges of demanding reforms within the government 
during a time of war. How do you think this affected Randolph’s 


writing and his actions? Do you think demanding changes during a 
national crisis was the best time to do so? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Read the Martin Luther King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 
Primary Source. Compare and contrast the goals each of these civil 
rights leaders had. 


e> World War II Propaganda Posters, 1941-1945 


Introduction 


World War II presented an existential threat to the United States in many 
ways. Thus, the country mobilized its resources and citizens on an 
unprecedented scale to meet the industrial and manpower demands of war. 
However, the war effort did not just involve physical entities like guns, 
planes, and soldiers. The U.S. government was very aware of the 
psychological burdens of war and recruited leading artists and filmmakers 
to create propaganda to influence the public and motivate Americans to 
support the war. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Why did the U.S. government create propaganda? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who helped the government create the propaganda materials? 


Longing wont bring him back sooner... 


GET A WAR JOB! 


SEE YOUR U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Wee BASPOeLE COMO 


War Manpower Commission recruitment poster by 
Lawrence Wilbur, 1944. Printed by the Government 
Printing Office for the War Manpower Commission. 


an the 
GUNS 


foinths NAVY 


C 


U.S. Navy recruitment poster by McClelland Barclay, 1942. 
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* 
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War Manpower Commission poster. Photograph by 
Alexander Liberman, 1943. 


BUY;-VICTORY BONDS 


Victory Bonds poster by G. K. Odell. 


Car-sharing poster by Weimer Pursell, 1943. Printed by the 
Government Printing Office for the Office of Price 
Administration 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Who was the intended audience of this poster? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

({link]) What do you notice about this woman’s features? Why do you 

think she is portrayed this way? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Who was the intended audience of this poster? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Why would the government be recruiting this audience? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

({link]) What do you notice about this man’s features? Why do you 

think he is portrayed this way? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

({link]) The U.S. government was aware that segregation would make 


some African Americans less likely to want to assist in the war effort. 
How do you think this poster is meant to address that problem? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Why did the artist use the colors that are in this poster? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) Whose hands are encroaching on the woman in this poster? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Why does the poster depict a woman and a child? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Who was the intended audience of this poster? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) Why would the government encourage people to not drive 
alone? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the current conflict the U.S. is engaged in against terrorism 


around the world. Do you see propaganda like these posters to 
encourage assisting in the war effort? If not, why? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
This United States Navy Recruiting Station poster was created as part 


of the propaganda effort during World War I. What similarities and 
differences do you notice between this and the second picture? 


e> Photographs: Women at Work on the Homefront during World War II, 
1941-1945 


Introduction 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought the United States into World 
War II. The United States had already been using its industrial might to be 
the “arsenal of democracy” by sending equipment and munitions to nations 
fighting the Axis powers. However, the nation would now need to continue 
to produce enough war supplies for its allies as well as itself. In addition, 
millions of men left their work at factories, mines, shipyards, and other 
industries to join the military. The many job openings provided an 
opportunity unprecedented in U.S. history for women to find work outside 
of their home. Many women wanted to work or were already working at 
low-paying jobs and wanted higher wages. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did so many women begin to work outside of the home during 
World War II? 


Photograph no. 1: New Britain, Connecticut. Women 
welders at the Landers, Frary, and Clark plant, June 1943. 


Photograph no. 2: A group of women sewing at the Pacific Parachute 
Company, San Diego, California, 1942. 


Photograph no. 3: A woman attaching a sheet of metal to a B-17 
Flying Fortress bomber at the Boeing plant in Seattle, Washington, in 
December 1942. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ((link]) ([link]) Notice how the women are dressed differently 


in each photograph. What does their clothing reveal about the nature of 
their work? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) ([link]) Consider the location where each photograph 


was taken. How would the work environment be different for each 
woman? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) ((link]) ([link]) In what ways do these photos depict a breaking 
of gender norms of the day? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the jobs these women are working to the jobs that the typical 


women hold in the modern day. Are they similar or different? If 
different, what has changed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Two of the photographs depict African American women at work. 
What tensions could have existed for women like this who were 
supporting the war effort but still experienced segregation? 


eo Franklin Roosevelt, Second Bill of Rights, 1944 


Introduction 


President Franklin Roosevelt used calm and inspiring communication with 
American citizens through fireside chats and his State of the Union 
addresses. His communication style established firebreaks in the panic that 
followed in the wake of the Great Depression and harnessed the needed 
courage to respond to the 1941 military attack against Pearl Harbor. Three 
years into the war, Roosevelt chose to reassert the necessity of winning the 
economic war on poverty at home just as fascism had to be conquered in 
Europe. To accomplish this, the president wielded the political clout and 
trust he had developed with Americans to propose a Second Bill of Rights 
in his 1944 State of the Union address. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who proposed the Second Bill of Rights to deal with the economic 
situation? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What relationship or hardships had the American people and this 
president mutually overcome at that time? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How did the magnitude of the economic crisis they faced influence 
their willingness to consider his plan? 


Vocabulary 


ostrich 
isolationism: an 
expression 
comparing an 
ostrich hiding its 
head in the sand 
when in danger 
with the 
isolationist 
foreign policy of 
the United States 
during the 1930s 


Text 


To the Congress: 


This Nation in the past two years has become 
an active partner in the world’s greatest war 
against human slavery. 


We have joined with like-minded people in 
order to defend ourselves in a world that has 
been gravely threatened with gangster rule. 


But I do not think that any of us Americans can 
be content with mere survival. Sacrifices that 
we and our allies are making impose upon us 
all a sacred obligation to see to it that out of 
this war we and our children will gain 
something better than mere survival. 


We are united in determination that this war 
shall not be followed by another interim which 
leads to new disaster- that we shall not repeat 
the tragic errors of ostrich isolationism—that 
we Shall not repeat the excesses of the wild 
twenties when this Nation went for a joy ride 
on a roller coaster which ended in a tragic 
crash.... 


Vocabulary 


necessitous 
(adj): lacking the 
necessities of 
life; in need 


Text 


It is our duty now to begin to lay the plans and 
determine the strategy for the winning of a 
lasting peace and the establishment of an 
American standard of living higher than ever 
before known. We cannot be content, no matter 
how high that general standard of living may 
be, if some fraction of our people—whether it 
be one-third or one-fifth or one-tenth—is ill- 


fed, ill-clothed, ill housed, and insecure. 


This Republic had its beginning, and grew to 
its present strength, under the protection of 
certain inalienable political rights—among 
them the right of free speech, free press, free 
worship, trial by jury, freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures. They were 
our rights to life and liberty. 


As our Nation has grown in size and stature, 
however—as our industrial economy expanded 
—these political rights proved inadequate to 
assure us equality in the pursuit of happiness. 


We have come to a clear realization of the fact 
that true individual freedom cannot exist 
without economic security and independence. 
“Necessitous men are not free men.” People 
who are hungry and out of a job are the stuff of 
which dictatorships are made. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


In our day these economic truths have become 
accepted as self-evident. We have accepted, so 
to speak, a second Bill of Rights under which a 
new basis of security and prosperity can be 
established for all regardless of station, race, or 
creed. 


Among these are: 


The right to a useful and remunerative job in 
the industries or shops or farms or mines of the 
Nation; 


The right to earn enough to provide adequate 
food and clothing and recreation; 


The right of every farmer to raise and sell his 
products at a return which will give him and 
his family a decent living; 


The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 


The right of every family to a decent home; 


The right to adequate medical care and the 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health; 


The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment; 


Vocabulary Text 
The right to a good education. 


All of these rights spell security. And after this 
war is won we must be prepared to move 
forward, in the implementation of these rights, 
to new goals of human happiness and well- 
being. 


America’s own rightful place in the world 
depends in large part upon how fully these and 
similar rights have been carried into practice 
for our citizens. For unless there is security 
here at home there cannot be lasting peace in 
the world. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What countries is Roosevelt alluding to? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What recent events does Roosevelt want to avoid as the United States 
comes out of another world war? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What challenge must the United States now face as the war ends? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Roosevelt, why are political rights inadequate to 
guarantee the “pursuit of happiness”? To what extent is he changing or 
refocusing the idea of inalienable rights? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how Roosevelt connects his argument for economic rights to 


the political rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. How does his 
language support his argument? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Do you agree with Roosevelt’s argument? Explain. 


e> Dwight Eisenhower, D-Day Statement, 1944 


Introduction 


From the moment the United States entered World War II, it began to plan 
how to invade the European continent to strike at the heart of the Nazi war 
machine. Although the Allies successfully landed in Sicily and moved up 
the boot of Italy in the summer and fall of 1943, leaders knew that a landing 
in France would eventually be necessary to reach Berlin. Dwight 
Eisenhower was named commander of an Allied expeditionary force and 
spent almost a year planning a landing on the beaches of Normandy, 
France, known as Operation Overlord. On June 6, 1944, the day of the 
invasion, Eisenhower gave his order of the day to all of the troops under his 
command. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the Allies invade Normandy? 


Vocabulary Text 


Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force! 


Vocabulary 


embark (v): 
to begin 


Text 


You are about to embark upon the Great Crusade, 
toward which we have striven these many months. 
The eyes of the world are upon you. The hopes 
and prayers of liberty-loving people everywhere 
march with you. In company with our brave Allies 
and brothers-in-arms on other Fronts you will 
bring about the destruction of the German war 
machine, the elimination of Nazi tyranny over 


ourselves in a free world. 


Your task will not be an easy one. Your enemy is 
well trained, well equipped, and battle-hardened. 
He will fight savagely. 


Vocabulary 


United 
Nations (n): 
The United 
Nations here 
refers to the 
official name 
for the Allies 
and should 
not be 
confused with 
the 
international 
organization 
created at the 
end of World 
War II. 


munition (n): 
military 
weapon or 
equipment 


beseech (v): 
to ask 
urgently 


Exercise: 


Text 


But this is the year 1944! Much has happened 
since the Nazi triumphs of 1940-41. The United 
Nations have inflicted upon the Germans great 
defeats, in open battle, man-to-man. Our air 
offensive has seriously reduced their strength in 
the air and their capacity to wage war on the 
ground. Our Home Fronts have given us an 


reserves of trained fighting men. The tide has 
turned. The free men of the world are marching 
together to victory! 


I have full confidence in your courage, devotion to 
duty, and skill in battle. We will accept nothing 
less than full victory! 


Good Luck! And let us all beseech the blessing of 
Almighty God upon this great and noble 
undertaking. 


Comprehension Questions 


Problem: What was Eisenhower’s goal for the invasion? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What had changed for the United Nations since 1941? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who did Eisenhower encourage the men to ask for blessings? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider the religious language that Eisenhower uses throughout his 
message. Why do you think he does this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Before the landings at Normandy began, Eisenhower wrote the 
following note to release in case of failure. 


Our landings in the Cherbourg-Havre area have failed to 
gain a satisfactory foothold and I have withdrawn the troops. 
My decision to attack at this time and place was based upon 
the best information available. The troops, the air and the 
Navy did all that Bravery and devotion to duty could do. If 
any blame or fault attaches to the attempt it is mine alone. 


What can you discern about Eisenhower’s character from this 
message? 


e> Phil “Bo” Perabo, Letter Home, 1945 


Introduction 


During World War II, approximately 27,000 American soldiers were held in 
Japanese prison camps. Despite being out of combat, hardships and life-or- 
death struggles would continue for these men. The Japanese violated many 
international laws in combat and in their treatment of captives. Allied 
prisoners of war were routinely executed, tortured, and forced into labor as 
slaves. Although only 1 percent of American prisoners died in German 
prison camps during World War II, approximately 40 percent perished in 
Japanese camps. 


Phil “Bo” Perabo served in the Navy as a pilot in the Pacific during World 
War II. During his 52nd combat mission on May 13, 1945, Perabo was shot 
down over the East China Sea. Despite multiple injuries that included 
burns, an injured ankle, and shrapnel in his leg, the pilot swam for hours to 
reach land. Japanese forces immediately captured Perabo and imprisoned 
him at Ofuna Camp, located on the Japanese mainland, where he was held 
for a little over three months until freed. Within an hour of his liberation, 
Perabo sent the following letter home to his family. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where was the author when he wrote this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How might the author’s circumstances affect what he said? 


Vocabulary 


ailment (n): 
an illness, 
typically a 
minor one 


defect (n): a 
shortcoming, 
imperfection, 
or lack 


Puckett (n): 
the name of 
one of 
Perabo’s pre- 
war friends 
whom he 
meets at 
Ofuna Camp 


on the sly: 
in a secretive 
fashion 


Text 


The first of the Army arrived here .. . about an 
hour or so ago and have at last given us the 
opportunity that was never expected to get at this 
place, to send out our first letter. They have 
promised to do their best in getting this letter 
through which makes me feel like a new man. At 
present I feel like a million bucks and except for a 
few small ailments, as good as before the long to 
be remembered May 13th. To list these ailments a 
from various reasons, scarred left hand from burns, 
slight scar on rt. hand from the same fire, and 
slight marks on face and neck from the same. Do 
not disturb or worry yourself about this for... 
nothing concerning it is a permanent defect or 
hinders me at present. 


I won’t go into how I met my defeat in the air or 
the treatment I have received from the Japs, all that 
can wait, but I will give you some idea, space 
permitting. I blame myself as is usually the case 
for allowing the situation to have come into 
existence and resulting in myself... being jumped 
by_some 9 to 12 fighters. I was forced to jump and 
swim for some three hours to reach the beach. I 
reached this camp May 17 and have never been 
moved. Puckett was here at the time and although 
I never had a chance to talk with him except on the 
sly, I gave him some encouragement. He is in 
pretty good shape, nothing permanent about his 
defects either. I’1l mention that it certainly hasn’t 
been a picnic but think I have learned a lot. 


Vocabulary Text 


I have prayed for myself and your welfare since 
I’ve been here and God has really taken care of 

me I hope he has treated you as well. Homecoming 
this time will be the biggest treat of my life and 
expect to leave here in four or five days. This is 
only a guess but think it’s pretty close. 


Pll bring this to a conclusion in thanking you for 


apologizing for the additional worry I have caused 
you these past few weeks. I love you all very 
much. 


Love 
Bo 


It’s all part of the game. I’ve seen both sides now. 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What injuries has Perabo experienced? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who does Perabo blame for his circumstances of being shot down? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Despite the horrific treatment Perabo likely experienced at Ofuna 
Camp, he is generally very positive throughout this letter. Why do you 
think he does this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What do you think that Perabo means by this final line? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Could a historian use Perabo’s account to illustrate the typical 
experience of an Allied prisoner of war in the Pacific? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In a letter to his wife in 1862, Union soldier Samuel D. Lougheed 
wrote the following: 


Tis hard to see the mighty prancing war horse, trampling the 
dying and dead beneath their merciless feet. No dear wife, 
near to speak a word of comfort. No living sister or Mother 
to administer relief in that hour the most sad in the history of 
humanity. O the humanity. O the horrors of war. Truly it 
may be considered the most cruel and awful scourge which 
can befall a nation. Heaven grant there may be an end soon. 


Compare Lougheed’s letter home with Perabo’s letter to his family. 
Consider what the letters reveal about each man as well as the context 
of the wars in which these men fought. 


e> Images from the Congressional Committee Investigating Nazi 
Atrocities, 1945 


Introduction 


Approximately one year after the D-Day invasion of Normandy, the Allied 
armies began to converge on Germany. In the spring of 1945, the American 
army got its first glimpse of the Nazi concentration camp system. Patton’s 
Third Army liberated Ohrdruf, a satellite of the much larger Buchenwald 
camp, on April 4, 1945. Buchenwald itself was liberated on April 11. Patton 
was so overwhelmed by the horror that he asked General Eisenhower to 
come to the camp and bear witness personally. American leaders had been 
aware of the concentration camps but did not realize the extent or horror of 
them. On April 12, Eisenhower viewed Ohrdruf with Patton and saw the 
indisputable evidence of Nazi brutality that would come to be known as the 
Holocaust, defined by the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum as 
“the systematic, bureaucratic, state-sponsored persecution and murder of six 
million Jewish men, women, and children by the Nazi regime and its 
collaborators.” Eisenhower subsequently requested a congressional mission 
with accompanying press to view the concentration camp system and 
document the horrors there. Later that month, 12 congressmen and six 
newspaper and magazine editors and publishers made the trip, and all were 
horrified by what they saw. After returning to the United States, many on 
the committee contributed to the efforts to bring to justice those responsible 
for the Holocaust and to reeducate and rebuild Germany. The following 
images are taken from these visits. Note that the photographs contain 
disturbing images. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: When and why were these photographs taken? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Briefly describe the context in which these photographs were taken. 


General Eisenhower, fourth from the left, views the charred bodies of 
prisoners at Ohrdruf, April 12, 1945. 


General Eisenhower (center) watches as Ohrdruf camp survivors 
demonstrate torture methods used on them, April 12, 1945. 


166TH SIGNAL PHOTO CO, DET 16 
ORNITZ 23 APR 45 


THIS PHOTO SHOWS THE CONDITIONS 
AND THE AMOUNT OF SLEEPING SPACE 
FOR THE PRISONERS AT BUCHENWALD 
CONCENTRATION CAMP, THEY RANGE 
FROM YOUNG KIDS TO OLD YEN, ALL 
LOING THE SAME AMOUNT OF WORK 
EACH DAY. 


Prisoners in the barracks of Buchenwald, April 14, 1945. 


Senator Alben Barkley (D-Kentucky), senate majority leader, views 
corpses at the Buchenwald camp, April 24, 1949. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
(Ulink]) ({Link]) ([link]) ([link]) Based on the expressions of the 
American observers, what are their reactions to these photographs? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) How would you describe the condition of the camp survivors 
in the third image? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) (Llink]) ({link]) How is the systematic and bureaucratic 
nature of the Holocaust evident in these photographs? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


On April 19, 1945, General Eisenhower sent a cable to the U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff General Marshall saying: 


We continue to uncover German concentration camps for 
political prisoners in which conditions of indescribable horror 
prevail. From Eisenhower to General Marshall for eyes only. I 
have visited one of these myself and I assure you that whatever 
has been printed on them to date has been understatement. If you 
would see any advantage in asking about a dozen leaders of 
congress and a dozen prominent editors to make a short visit to 
this theater in a couple of [redacted], I will arrange to have them 
conducted to one of these places where the evidence of bestiality 
and cruelty is so overpowering as to leave no doubt in their minds 
about the normal practices of the Germans in these camps. I am 
hopeful that some British individuals in similar categories will 
visit the northern area to witness similar evidence of atrocity. 


1. What is significant about the following line in Eisenhower’s cable: 
“whatever has been printed on them to date has been understatement.” 

2. Generals Eisenhower and Patton also instructed U.S. soldiers and 
German citizens to visit these camps. Why might they have done this? 

3. Eisenhower ended his message to General Marshall by saying “I am 
hopeful that some British individuals in similar categories will visit the 
northern area to witness similar evidence of atrocity.” What would be 
the value of having British politicians and press visit the camps? 


Was the Use of the Atomic Bomb Justified? DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will examine the arguments for and against the use of the 
atomic bomb on Japan in August of 1945. 

e Students will systematically analyze primary sources by annotating 
each document. 

e Students will write a DBQ essay that responds to a document-based 
question prompt. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: Student Document Packet 
Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with The Manhattan Project Narrative and the Dropping the 
Atomic Bomb Decision Point to show the development of the United 
States’ nuclear program and subsequent use in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombings. 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson has students practice the skills needed to write a timed DBQ 
essay; therefore, comprehension questions are not included for the 
documents as they have been for previous DBQs in this resource. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


Ask students to consider the costs of war throughout U.S. history (e.g., 
American Revolution, War of 1812, Mexican-American War, Civil War). In 
what ways would the cost of ending World War II be different? Why? Lead 
a brief class discussion on student opinions, or have students discuss with a 
partner to set the scene for the DBQ prompt they will consider in this 
activity: Evaluate the use of the atomic bomb on Japan during World 
War II. 


II. Exploration (15 min) 
Distribute Handout A: Student Document Packet. Have students work 


individually to read and annotate each document in the context of the 
prompt. 


III. Application (30—45 min) 
After the 15-minute reading period, inform students they may begin writing 


their responses. Remind students to carefully consider the instructions for 
their response included on the last page of their document. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment 


Collect student responses at the end of the 45-minute writing period. Assess 
student writing using the AP LEQ Rubric or with an individual class rubric. 


Students may also self-grade or peer grade, as best fits your classroom. 


<i> Korematsu v. United States</i> and Japanese Internment DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will understand the major events related to the internment of 
Japanese Americans during World War II. 

e Students will examine and apply constitutional principles at issue in 
Korematsu v. U.S. to evaluate the Supreme Court’s ruling in that case. 

e Students will write a thesis statement that responds to a document- 
based question prompt. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Document Packet Part 1 
e Handout B: Student Document Packet Part 2 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson to have students explore the challenges to civil liberties 
faced by Japanese Americans in internment camps during WWII. 


Facilitation Notes: 


Students should have prior knowledge of how to approach primary sources 
and of events on the home front during World War II. Background 
knowledge should include the context of nativism/racism that has shadowed 
U.S. history in general and, more specifically, negative attitudes toward 
Asian immigrants and their descendants. These instructions will facilitate a 
moot court in which students consider the same questions the Supreme 
Court did. 


Extensions: 


Encourage students to explore other cases dealing with civil liberties in 
wartime. 


In Ex Parte Milligan (1866), after the suspension of habeas corpus during 
the Civil War, the Court ruled that civilians could not be tried in military 
tribunals as long as civil courts were operational. If government can ignore 


the rule of law in emergencies, the result, according to the Court, is 
“anarchy or despotism.” 


In Hirabayashi v. United States (1943), Hirabayashi had been convicted of 
violating the curfew order that required all persons of Japanese ancestry to 
be in their residences between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. The Court held that the 
curfew was reasonable because it was a war Measure “necessary to meet the 
threat of sabotage and espionage.” The reasoning was that “in time of war, 
residents having ethnic affiliations with an invading enemy may be a 
greater source of danger than those of a different ancestry .. . The Fifth 
Amendment contains no equal protection clause, and it restrains only such 
discriminatory legislation by congress as amounts to a denial of due 
process.” 


The Court announced the decision in Ex Parte Mitsuye Endo (1944) on the 
same day that it announced the ruling in Korematsu’s case, December 18, 
1944. In Endo’s case, the government ruled that, even though the removal 
and detention process was within the government’s power as a wartime 
measure, once the government conceded an individual’s loyalty, that person 
must be released. “The authority to detain a citizen or to grant him a 
conditional release as a protection against espionage or sabotage is 
exhausted at least when his loyalty is conceded. If we held that the authority 
to detain continued thereafter, we would transform an espionage or sabotage 
measure into something else. . . . To read [Executive Order 9066] that 
broadly would be to assume that the Congress and the President intended 
that this discriminatory action should be taken against these people wholly 
on account of their ancestry even though the government conceded their 
loyalty to this country. We cannot make such an assumption. . . ” 


“George H. W. Bush, Letter from President Bush to Internees (1991).” In 
this letter written nearly 50 years after Executive Order 9066, President 
Bush referred to the constitutional ideals of freedom, equality, and justice in 
issuing a letter of apology and $20,000 in restitution for lost property to 
each living survivor of the internment camps. He wrote, “We can never 
fully right the wrongs of the past. But we can take a clear stand for justice 
and recognize that serious injustices were done to Japanese Americans 
during World War II.” 


To address more recent questions regarding the rule of law during wartime, 
see BRI curriculum, Liberty and Security in Modern Times. This resource 
contains lessons on McCarthyism, due process, and fair trials during the 
War on Terror, and the USA Patriot Act. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Lead students in a brief discussion or quick-write responding to the 
following prompt: “If, as a result of a government order, your family had 48 
hours to dispose of your home, car, and all other property before being 
required to move into distant temporary housing for an undetermined time, 
which of your inalienable rights might be in jeopardy?” Discuss: In 1942, 
Japanese Americans living along the West Coast, two-thirds of whom were 
U.S. citizens, lost both liberty and property under these circumstances. 
Many sold homes and businesses for only a few dollars or simply 
abandoned their property. In this activity, students will analyze and evaluate 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the landmark case, Korematsu v. United 
States (1944). 


a. As a Class, identify the constitutional question that the Supreme Court 
must answer in this case. Tip: Construct this question as a yes/no 
question referring specifically to the relevant law in the case and to 
one or more provisions of the U.S. Constitution. (For teacher reference 
only: In this case, it might be something like this: “By depriving Fred 
Korematsu of his liberty and his property, did the exclusion order in 
Executive Order 9066 violate Korematsu’s Fifth Amendment right to 
due process?”) 

b. For student reference throughout the lesson, write the question that the 
class constructs on the board. 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Student Document Packet Part 1, instructing 
students to work through Documents 1—5. They should annotate 
information in the documents to show main ideas that will help each side in 
the controversy. Have students work individually, with a partner, or in small 
groups to read each source in sequence, answer the accompanying 


questions, and show how the document could be used to help one side or 
the other in the case. 


III. Application (25 min) 


a. Continue to explore both sides of the case, either as a whole class, or 
alternatively, by dividing the class into groups. If you were Fred 
Korematsu’s attorney presenting oral argument before the Supreme 
Court, what are the main points you would make for the Court’s 
consideration? Point to specific pieces of evidence from the documents 
to support your answer. 

b. If you were the U.S. Solicitor General (the attorney tasked with 
presenting the government’s argument in Supreme Court cases), what 
are the main points you would make for the Court’s consideration? 
Point to specific pieces of evidence from the documents to support 
your answer. 


You might divide the class in half and assign one-half to compose the 
argument that each attorney would present to the Supreme Court. Remind 
students that this is just an exercise in disciplined thinking and they may be 
assigned a side with which they personally disagree. See Moot Court 
Procedures. 


After both sides have had an equal opportunity to present their case, have 
the class vote on how they would answer the constitutional question you 
wrote on the board: If you were a Supreme Court justice, how would you 
decide this case? Explain your reasoning. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


After students have decided the case, distribute Handout B: Student 
Document Packet Part 2 and have the students read Documents 6 and 7, 
which provide excerpts of the majority and dissenting opinions in this 6-3 
decision. Encourage students to compare the justices’ reasoning with their 
own. Do students think the Court’s majority got it right? For those who say 
the dissenters were right, ask: What if we discover in the future that there 


was a well-concealed Japanese spy ring that was thwarted by the exclusion 
and detention process—would that change your mind? 


Direct students to read Document 8: “Duty of Absolute Candor: Katyal 
Blog Post,” which shows that in his presentation to the Supreme Court, 
Solicitor General Charles Fahy deliberately withheld important information 
related to the government’s position in the case. Memos compiled in 1943 
by Justice Department attorney Edward Ennis directly refuted the 
government’s position that internment was a military necessity. Ennis had 
collected documents showing that, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), the Office of Naval Intelligence, and other intelligence 
agencies, there was no known threat of espionage from Japanese 
Americans. Furthermore, Ennis had uncovered reports that only a few 
Japanese individuals were even suspected of disloyalty, and that those few 
were being surveilled at the time. Fahy ignored these documents in making 
his argument to the Supreme Court that the exclusion of Japanese 
Americans from their homes in coastal regions and their confinement at 
inland relocation centers was a military necessity. 


For homework, have each student write a thesis statement responding to the 
DBQ prompt: How did wartime experiences lead to challenges to the 
civil liberties of Japanese Americans? 


On the next class day, you might solicit volunteers to share their thesis and 
workshop several using the following questions, or have students share with 
a partner and provide feedback on the following questions: 


¢ Does the thesis answer the question without restating the prompt? 

e Does the thesis make sense? 

e Is the thesis historically accurate? 

e Does the thesis provide clear and cohesive reasoning? 

e Does the thesis provide a road map or “table of contents” for an essay? 


Thesis statements can be collected and assessed using the criteria from the 
College Board for a successful thesis statement, or with an individual class 
rubric. 


Depending on where students are in their understanding of the DBQ essay, 
have students outline their response or write a full essay, as best fits your 
teaching situation. 


Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Role of Government According to the 
Founders and the Progressives 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze competing approaches related to the proper role 
and scope of government by analyzing primary sources from the 
Founding and Progressive Eras. 

e Students will practice writing a comparative LEQ. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Background Essay 

Handout B: Graphic Organizer: The Role of Government 
e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Glossary 

e Handout D: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This lesson is best used at the end of the unit as a review of key events of 
the period and how they connect to Founding principles. 


Facilitation Notes: 


If this is the first time your students have considered constitutional 
principles, have them begin by focusing specifically on limited government, 
separation of powers, and consent. Use the Principles and Virtues Glossary 
included with this lesson as a point of departure. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Ask students to turn to one another in small groups and list some examples 
of government regulations on their lives. After giving students a few 
minutes to discuss the question, call for their responses and write on the 
board a few examples they mention. They may list laws or regulations 
related to speed limits, minimum wage, compulsory school attendance, 
building codes, municipal zoning, food service in restaurants, licensing of 


child-care facilities, and others. Briefly discuss: what assumptions about the 
role of government are reflected in these regulations? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Instruct students to read the Background Essay and answer the 
accompanying questions included in Handout A: Background Essay. 
Discuss student answers or collect responses as best fits your classroom. 
Alternatively, this reading can be assigned as homework to allow more time 
in class for discussion on the quotations and the concluding writing activity. 


III. Application (20-30 min) 


Distribute Handout B: Graphic Organizer: The Role of Government. 
Model the completion of the graphic organizer by talking through the first 
completed example from James Madison in Federalist Paper No. 47 
(1788). Note that sources have not been included in the student version of 
the organizer but are completed in the instructor answer guide. 


Lead a brief discussion on the analysis questions or collect students’ 
responses, as best fits your classroom. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment 


Have students write a comparative essay addressing the following prompt: 
Compare the views of the Founders and Progressives on the proper role of 
government. Assess student responses using the AP LEQ Rubric. 


Unit 6 Civics Connection: The Constitution and Foreign Policy, 1898— 
1945 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will review major events in U.S. foreign policy during the 
period 1898-1945 by summarizing their context. 

e Students will understand constitutional principles and evaluate their 
influence on U.S. foreign policy during the period 1898-1945. 

e Students will explain how the Constitution’s distribution of powers 
contributed to constitutional controversies regarding the proper role of 
the United States in the world with respect to the major events in U.S. 
foreign policy during the period 1898-1945. 


Resources: 


¢ Handout A: Separation of Powers and International Involvement 
e Handout B: Constitutional Arguments and Foreign Policy 

e Handout C: Principles and Virtues Glossary 

e Handout D: Principles and Virtues Graphic Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This lesson is best used at the end of the unit as a review of key events of 
the period and how they connect to Founding principles. 


Facilitation Notes: 


If this is the first time your students have considered constitutional 
principles, have them begin by focusing specifically on limited government, 
separation of powers, and consent. Use the Handout C: Principles and 
Virtues Glossary included with this lesson as a point of departure. Students 
should have copies of the U.S. Constitution to reference for this activity as 
needed. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


Project and have students examine the Cartoon Analysis: A Lesson for Anti- 
Expansionists, Victor Gillam, 1899 Primary Source. Discuss what this 
reveals about U.S. foreign policy over time, up until 1899. Ask students to 
consider who Uncle Sam represents in this cartoon: the government as a 
whole? The president? Congress? The nation’s citizens as a whole? Who is 
responsible for foreign policy? Who does the Constitution say is 
responsible for foreign policy? 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Distribute Handout A: Separation of Powers and International 
Involvement. Students will analyze constitutional provisions related to 
international affairs by classifying them as creating presidential power, 
congressional power, or shared power. Students should have copies of the 
U.S. Constitution to reference for this activity as needed. 


III. Application (20-30 min) 


Distribute Handout B: Constitutional Arguments and Foreign Policy. 
Students will practice generating constitutional arguments for and against 
the foreign policy action taken by the U.S. government for important events 
from 1898 to 1945. The first action has been done as an example. Note that 
some events may be more challenging to create arguments for than others. 
The point of the exercise is for students to see that different individuals will 
have different interpretations of the Constitution’s language regarding 
foreign policy. Have students complete the analysis questions when they 
have completed the graphic organizer. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


Lead a brief discussion on the analysis questions on the Constitutional 
Arguments and Foreign Policy handout or collect students’ responses, as 
best fits your classroom. 


© Unit 6 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 6 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students 5 to 10 minutes to brainstorm their responses to their 
selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
on the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity 
to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 
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Unit 7: Chapter 13 (1945-1960) 


Compelling Question: How did anti-communist foreign policy, the 
liberal welfare state, and American cultural values shape the 
postwar world from 1945 to 1960? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will explore the causes and effects of the Cold War and 
U.S. internationalist foreign policy. 

e Students will analyze how the civil rights movement gained 
momentum after World War II. 

e Students will analyze vast economic, demographic, 
technological, cultural, and social changes in the postwar United 


States. 
Supporting Question 1: What were Resources: 
the causes and effects of the Cold War 
and U.S. internationalist foreign ¢ McCarthyism DBQ 
policy? Lesson 


¢ George Kennan 
(“Mr. X”), “Sources 
of Soviet Conduct,” 
July_1947 Primary 
Source 

e Harry_S. Truman, 
“Truman Doctrine” 
Address, March 
1947 Primary Source 

e Winston Churchill, 
“Sinews of Peace,” 
March 1946 Primary 
Source 

e Richard Nixon, 
“Checkers” Speech, 


September 1952 
Primary Source 

¢ Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 
Farewell Address, 
January 1961 
Primary Source 

e Who Was 
Responsible for 
Starting the Cold 
War? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Truman Intervenes in 
Korea Decision 
Point 

e ‘Truman Fires 
General Douglas 
MacArthur Decision 
Point 

e Eisenhower and the 
Suez Canal Crisis 
Decision Point 

e The Berlin Airlift 
Narrative 

e The Postwar Red 
Scare Narrative 

e Cold War Spy Cases 
Narrative 

e The Nixon— 
Khrushchev Kitchen 
Debate Narrative 

e The Korean War and 
the Battle of Chosin 
Reservoir Narrative 


Supporting Question 2: How did the Resources: 


civil rights movement gain momentum 
after World War II? 


Supporting Question 3: What were 
the economic, demographic, 
technological, cultural, and social 
changes taking place in the postwar 
United States? 


Jackie Robinson 
Narrative 

Rosa Parks, Martin 
Luther King Jr., and 
the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott Narrative 
Rosa Parks’s 
Account of the 
Montgomery Bus 
Boycott (Radio 
Interview), April 
1956 Primary Source 
The Little Rock Nine 
Narrative 

The Murder of 
Emmett Till 
Narrative 


Resources: 


The G.I. Bill 
Narrative 

Dr. Benjamin Spock 
and the Baby Boom 
Narrative 

The Sound of the 
Suburbs Lesson 
(from teachrock.org) 
Levittown Videos, 
1947-1957 Primary 
Source 

Critics of Postwar 
Culture: Jack 
Kerouac, On the 
Road (Excerpts), 
1957 Primary Source 


e The National 
Highway Act 
Narrative 

e Nam Paik, Electronic 
Primary Source 

¢ William F. Buckley 
Jr. and the 
Conservative 
Movement Narrative 

¢ Sputnik and NASA 
Narrative 

¢ Was Federal 
Spending on the 
Space Race 
Justified? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Kennedy vs. Nixon: 
TV_and Politics 
Lesson (from 
jfklibrary.org) 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 13 Introductory Essay: 1945-1960 
e Eleanor Roosevelt and the United Nations Narrative 


Unit 7 Essay Activity: 

How did anti-communist foreign policy, the liberal welfare state, 
and American cultural values shape the postwar world from 1945 
to 1960? 

Option A: Explain the causes and effects of the Red Scare after 
World War ILI. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the causes and effects of the Red Scare after World 


War II. Ultimately, students will use the primary and secondary 
sources in this chapter to practice constructing an essay, in AP Long 
Essay Question format, demonstrating their skills in explaining 
historical causation. Students should be evaluated using the AP 
Rubric, Assess students’ progress in understanding the compelling 
question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 7 Essay Activity, 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 13 Introductory Essay: 1945-1960 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context for societal change from 1945 to 1980 
e Explain the extent to which the events of the period from 1945 to 1980 
reshaped national identity 


Written by: Patrick Allitt, Emory University 


Introduction 


World War II ended in 1945. The United States and the Soviet Union had 
cooperated to defeat Nazi Germany, but they mistrusted each other. Joseph 
Stalin, the Soviet dictator, believed the Americans had waited too long 
before launching the D-Day invasion of France in 1944, leaving his people 
to bear the full brunt of the German war machine. It was true that Soviet 
casualties were more than 20 million, whereas American casualties in all 
theaters of war were fewer than half a million. 


On the other hand, Harry Truman, Franklin Roosevelt’s vice president, who 
had become president after Roosevelt’s death in April 1945, believed Stalin 
had betrayed a promise made to Roosevelt at the Yalta summit in February 
1945. That promise was to permit all the nations of Europe to become 
independent and self-governing at the war’s end. Instead, Stalin installed 
Soviet puppet governments in Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, the parts of Europe his armies had 
recaptured from the Nazis. 


These tensions between the two countries set the stage for the Cold War that 
came to dominate foreign and domestic policy during the postwar era. The 
world’s two superpowers turned from allies into ideological and strategic 
enemies as they struggled to protect and spread their systems around the 


world, while at the same time developing arsenals of nuclear weapons that 
could destroy it. Domestically, the United States emerged from the war as 
the world’s unchallenged economic powerhouse and enjoyed great 
prosperity from pent-up consumer demand and industrial dominance. 
Americans generally supported preserving the New Deal welfare state and 
the postwar anti-communist crusade. While millions of white middle-class 
Americans moved to settle down in the suburbs, African Americans had 
fought a war against racism abroad and were prepared to challenge it at 
home. 


The Truman Doctrine and the Cold War 


Journalists nicknamed the deteriorating relationship between the two great 
powers a “cold war,” and the name stuck. In the short run, America 
possessed the great advantage of being the only possessor of nuclear 
weapons as a result of the Manhattan Project. It had used two of them 
against the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki to end the war in the 
Far East, with destructive power so fearsome it deterred Soviet aggression. 
But after nearly four years of war, Truman was reluctant to risk a future 
conflict. Instead, with congressional support, he pledged to keep American 
forces in Europe to prevent any more Soviet advances. This was the 
“Truman Doctrine,” a dramatic contrast with the American decision after 
World War I to withdraw from European affairs ({link]). (See the Harry S. 
Truman, “Truman Doctrine” Address, March 1947 Primary Source.) 


President Harry 
Truman, pictured 


here in his 
official 
presidential 
portrait, pledged 
to counter Soviet 
geopolitical 
expansion with 
his “Truman 
Doctrine.” 


The National Security Act, passed by Congress in 1947, reorganized the 
relationship between the military forces and the government. It created the 
National Security Council (NSC), the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
and the office of Secretary of Defense. The Air Force, previously a branch 
of the U.S. Army, now became independent, a reflection of its new 
importance in an era of nuclear weapons. Eventually, NSC-68, a secret 
memorandum from 1950, was used to authorize large increases in American 
military strength and aid to its allies, aiming to ensure a high degree of 
readiness for war against the Soviet Union. 


What made the Soviet Union tick? George Kennan, an American diplomat 
at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow who knew the Soviets as well as anyone in 
American government, wrote an influential article titled “The Sources of 
Soviet Conduct.” Originally sent from Moscow as a long telegram, it was 
later published in the journal Foreign Affairs under the byline “X” and 
impressed nearly all senior American policy makers in Washington, DC. 
The Soviets, said Kennan, believed capitalism and communism could not 
coexist and that they would be perpetually at war until one was destroyed. 
According to Kennan, the Soviets believed communism was destined to 
dominate the world. They were disciplined and patient, however, and 
understood “the logic of force.” Therefore, said Kennan, the United States 
must be equally patient, keeping watch everywhere to “contain” the threat. 


Containment became the guiding principle of U.S. anti-Soviet policy, 
under which the United States deployed military, economic, and cultural 


resources to halt Soviet expansion. In 1948, the United States gave more 
than $12 billion to Western Europe to relieve suffering and help rebuild and 
integrate the economies through the Marshall Plan. The Europeans would 
thus not turn to communism in their desperation and America would 
promote mutual prosperity through trade. The Berlin crisis of 1948-1949 
was the policy’s first great test. (See the George Kennan (“Mr. X”), 
“Sources of Soviet Conduct,” July 1947 Primary Source.) 


Berlin, jointly occupied by the major powers, lay inside Soviet-dominated 
East Germany, but access roads led to it from the West. In June 1948, 
Soviet forces cut these roads, hoping the Americans would permit the 
whole of Berlin to fall into the Soviet sphere rather than risk war. Truman 
and his advisors, recognizing the symbolic importance of Berlin but 
reluctant to fire the first shot, responded by having supplies flown into West 
Berlin, using aircraft that had dropped bombs on Berlin just three years 
earlier. Grateful Berliners called them the “raisin bombers” in tribute to one 
of the foods they brought. 


After 11 months, recognizing their plan had failed, the Soviets relented. 
West Berlin remained part of West Germany, making the first test of 
containment a success. On the other hand, the United States was powerless 
to prevent a complete Communist takeover in Czechoslovakia, whose 
government had shown some elements of independence from Moscow’s 
direction. (See The Berlin Airlift Narrative.) 


Alarm about the Czech situation hastened the American decision to begin 
re-arming West Germany, where an imperfect and incomplete process of 
“de-Nazification” had taken place. The United States also supervised the 
creation in 1949 of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), an 
alliance of Western nations to forestall Soviet aggression in central Europe 
({link]). The U.S. government also continued research on and development 
of new and more powerful nuclear weapons. Americans were dismayed to 
learn, in 1949, that the Soviets had successfully tested an atomic bomb of 
their own, greatly facilitated by information provided by Soviet spies. 
Europe and much of the world were divided between the world’s two 
Superpowers and their allies. 


U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, along with the foreign 
ministers of Canada and 10 European nations, gathered to sign the 
North Atlantic Treaty on April 4, 1949, founding NATO. 


Postwar Uncertainty 


The postwar years were politically volatile ones all over the world, due to 
widespread decolonization. Britain, though allied with the United States 
during World War II, had been weakened by the conflict and could no 
longer dominate its remote colonies. The British Empire was shrinking 
drastically, and this made the Truman Doctrine all the more necessary. In 
1947, an economically desperate Britain reluctantly granted India and 
Pakistan the independence their citizens had sought for years. Britain’s 


African colonies gained independence in the 1950s and early 1960s. The 
United States and the Soviet Union each struggled to win over the former 
British colonies to their own ideological side of the Cold War. (See the Who 
Was Responsible for Starting the Cold War? Point-Counterpoint and 
Winston Churchill, “Sinews of Peace,” March 1946 Primary Source.) 


Israel came into existence on May 14, 1948, on land that had been a British- 
controlled mandate since the end of World War I. The Zionist movement, 
founded in the 1890s by Austro-Hungarian journalist Theodore Herzl, had 
encouraged European Jews to immigrate to Palestine. There, they would 
buy land, become farmers, and eventually create a Jewish state. Tens of 
thousands, indeed, had migrated there and prospered between 1900 and 
1945. Widespread sympathy for the Jews, six million of whom had been 
exterminated in the Nazi Holocaust, prompted the new United Nations to 
authorize the partition of Palestine into two states, one Jewish and one 
Arab. From the very beginning, these two states were at war, with all the 
neighboring Arab states uniting to threaten Israel’s survival. President 
Truman supported Israel, however, and in the ensuing decades, most 
American politicians, and virtually all the American Jewish population, 
supported and strengthened it. 


In 1949, a decades-long era of chaos, conquest, and revolution in China 
ended with the triumph of Mao Zedong, leader of a Communist army. 
Against him, America had backed Chiang Kai-Shek, the Chinese 
Nationalist leader, whose defeated forces fled to the offshore island of 
Taiwan. American anti-communist politicians in Washington, DC, pointed 
to the growing “red” (Communist) areas of the map as evidence that 
communism was winning the struggle for the world. Domestically, Truman 
and the Democrats endured charges that they had “lost” China to 
communism. 


War in Korea 


Korea, one of the many parts of Asia that Japan had conquered in the earlier 
twentieth century but then lost in 1945, was now partitioned into a pro- 

Communist North and an anti-Communist South. In June 1950, the Truman 
administration was taken by surprise when North Korea attacked the South, 


overpowering its army and forcing the survivors back into a small area of 
the country’s southeast, the Pusan perimeter. Truman and his advisors 
quickly concluded they should apply the containment principle to Asia and 
procured a resolution of support from the United Nations, which was 
unanimous because the Soviet representatives were not present in the 
Security Council during the vote ([link]). See the Truman Intervenes in 
Korea Decision Point.) 


U.S. troops were sent to Korea shortly after Truman’s decision to 
apply containment to the region. Pictured is a U.S. gun crew near the 
Kum River in July 1950. 


An American invasion force led by General Douglas MacArthur thus made 
a daring counterattack, landing at Inchon, near Seoul on the west coast of 
the Korean peninsula, on September 15, 1950. At once, this attack turned 
the tables in the war, forcing the North Koreans into retreat. Rather than 
simply restore the old boundary, however, MacArthur’s force advanced 
deep into North Korea, ultimately approaching the Chinese border. At this 
point, in October 1950, Mao Zedong sent tens of thousands of Chinese 
Communist soldiers into the conflict on the side of North Korea. They 
turned the tide of the war once again, forcing the American forces to fall 
back in disarray. 


After a brutal winter of hard fighting in Korea, the front lines stabilized 
around the 38th parallel. MacArthur, already a hero of World War II in the 
Pacific, had burnished his reputation at Inchon. In April 1951, however, he 
crossed the line in civil-military relations that bars soldiers from dabbling in 
politics by publicly criticizing one of President Truman’s strategic decisions 
not to expand the war against the Chinese. MacArthur was so popular in 
America, he had come to think the rules no longer applied to him, but they 
did. Truman fired him with no hesitation, replacing him with the equally 
competent but less egotistical General Matthew Ridgway. The war dragged 
on in a stalemate. Only in 1953, after the inauguration of President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, was a truce declared between the two Koreas. It has held 
uneasily ever since. (See The Korean War and The Battle of Chosin 
Reservoir Narrative.) 


Prosperity and the Baby Boom 


The late 1940s and early 1950s were paradoxical. They were years of great 
geopolitical stress, danger, and upheaval, yet they were also a time of 
prosperity and opportunity for millions of ordinary American citizens. Far 
more babies were born each year than in the 1930s, resulting in the large 
“baby boom” generation. Millions of new houses were built to meet a need 
accumulated over the long years of the Great Depression and the war. 
Suburbs expanded around every city, creating far better and less-crowded 
living conditions than ever before. Levittown housing developments were 
just one example of the planned communities with mass-produced homes 
across the country that made homeownership within the reach of many, 


though mostly white families, thanks to cheap loans for returning veterans 
(See the Levittown Videos, 1947—1957 Primary Source). Wages and living 
standards increased, and more American consumers found they could afford 
their own homes, cars, refrigerators, air conditioners, and even television 
sets—TV was then a new and exciting technology ([link]). The entire 
nation breathed a sigh of relief on discovering that peace did not bring a 
return of depression-era conditions and widespread unemployment. (See 
The Sound of the Suburbs Lesson.) 


Television became a staple in U.S. households during the 1940s and 
1950s. 


Full employment during the war years had strengthened trade unions, but 
for patriotic reasons, nearly all industrial workers had cooperated with their 
employers. Now that the war was over, a rash of strikes for better pay and 
working conditions broke out. In 1945, Truman expanded presidential 
power by seizing coal mines, arguing it was in the national interest because 
coal supplied electricity. He then forced the United Mine Workers to end 
their strike the following year. 


Although coal miners won their demands, the power of organized labor 
waned over the next few decades. Republican members of Congress, whose 
party had triumphed in the 1946 mid-term elections, passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947, aiming to curb the power of unions by banning the closed 
shop, allowing states to protect the right to work outside the union, setting 
regulations to limit labor strikes and excluding supporters of the 
Communist Party and other social radicals from their leadership. Truman 
vetoed the act, but Congress overrode the veto. In 1952, Truman attempted 
to again seize a key industry and forestall a strike among steelworkers. 
However, the Supreme Court decided in Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer (1952) that Truman lacked the constitutional authority to seize 
private property, and steelworkers won significant concessions. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI AP U.S. History Exam Study Guide about the Post-WWII 
Boom: Transition to a Consumer Economy to explore the post-World War 
II economic boom in the United States and its impacts on society. 
https://www.youtube.com/embed/NWOEnyqgyDQ 


Joseph McCarthy and the Red Scare 


Fear of communism, not only abroad but at home, was one of the postwar 
era’s great obsessions. Ever since the Russian Revolution of 1917, a small 
and dedicated American Communist Party had aimed to overthrow 
capitalism and create a Communist America. Briefly popular during the 
crisis of the Great Depression and again when Stalin was an American ally 


in World War II, the party shrank during the early Cold War years. Rising 
politicians like the young California congressman Richard Nixon 
nevertheless discovered that anti-Communism was a useful issue for 
gaining visibility. Nixon helped win publicity for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities (HUAC), whose hearings urged former 
communists to expose their old comrades in the name of national security, 
especially in government and Hollywood. In 1947, President Truman issued 
Executive Order No. 9835, establishing loyalty boards investigating the 
communist sympathies of 2.5 million federal employees. (See The Postwar 
Red Scare and the Cold War Spy Cases Narratives.) 


The most unscrupulous anti-communist was Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R-W]), who used fear of communism as a powerful political issue during 
the early Cold War. He made reckless allegations that the government was 
riddled with communists and their sympathizers, even including Secretary 
of State George Marshall. Intimidating all critics by accusing them of being 
part of a great communist conspiracy, McCarthy finally overplayed his hand 
in publicly televised hearings by accusing the U.S. Army of knowingly 
harboring communists among its senior officers ({link]). The Senate 
censured him in December 1954, after which his influence evaporated, but 
for four years, he had been one of the most important figures in American 
political life. Although he was correct that the Soviets had spies in the U.S. 
government, McCarthy created a climate of fear and ruined the lives of 
innocent people for his own political gain during what became known as 
the “Second Red Scare.” (See the McCarthyism DBQ Lesson.) 


Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (left) 
is pictured with 
his lawyer Roy 
Cohn during the 


1950s McCarthy- 
Army clash. 


Note: 

Be sure to check out this BRI Homework Help video about The Rise and 
Fall of Joseph McCarthy, to learn more about Joseph McCarthy and his 
battle against communists in the U.S. government. 
https://www.youtube.com/embed/fnsJkdW8BfI 


Several highly publicized spy cases commanded national attention. Klaus 
Fuchs and other scientists with detailed knowledge of the Manhattan 
Project were caught passing nuclear secrets to the Soviet Union. In 1950, 
Alger Hiss was prosecuted for perjury before Congress and accused of 
sharing State Department documents with the Soviets. Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg were tried for espionage in 1951 and executed two years later. 
Julius was convicted of running a spy ring associated with selling atomic 
secrets to the Russians, though the case against Ethel’s direct involvement 
was thinner. 


From Truman to Eisenhower 


After the 1946 midterm election, in which Republicans won a majority in 
the House and the Senate, the Democratic President Truman struggled to 
advance his domestic program, called the Fair Deal in an echo of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. For instance, Truman was the first American 
president to propose a system of universal health care, but the Republican 
Congress voted it down because they opposed the cost and regulations 
associated with the government program and called it “socialized 
medicine.” Truman did succeed in other areas. He was able to encourage 
Congress to pass the Employment Act of 1946, committing the government 
to ensuring full employment. By executive order, he desegregated the 
American armed forces and commissioned a report on African American 


civil rights. He thus played an important role in helping advance the early 
growth of the civil rights movement. 


Truman seemed certain to lose his re-election bid in 1948. The Republicans 
had an attractive candidate in Thomas Dewey, and Truman’s own 
Democratic Party was splintering three ways. Former Vice President Henry 
Wallace led a Progressive breakaway, advocating a less confrontational 
approach to the Cold War. Strom Thurmond, a South Carolina senator, led 
the southern “Dixiecrat” breakaway by opposing any breach in racial 
segregation. The Chicago Daily Tribune was so sure Dewey would win that 
it prematurely printed its front page with the headline “Dewey Defeats 
Truman.” One of the most famous photographs in the history of American 
journalism shows Truman, who had upset the pollsters by winning, holding 
a copy of this newspaper aloft and grinning broadly ((link]). 
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President Truman is pictured here holding the Chicago Daily Tribune 
with its inaccurate 1948 headline. 


Four years later, exhausted by Korea and the fierce stresses of the early 
Cold War, Truman declined to run for another term. Both parties hoped to 
attract the popular Supreme Allied commander, Dwight D. Eisenhower, to 
be their candidate. He accepted the Republicans’ invitation, defeated Adlai 
Stevenson in November 1952, and won against the same rival again in 
1956. 


Rather than roll back the New Deal, which had greatly increased the size 
and reach of the federal government since 1933, Eisenhower accepted most 
of it as a permanent part of the system, in line with his philosophy of 
“Modern Republicanism.” He worked with Congress to balance the budget 
but signed bills for the expansion of Social Security and unemployment 
benefits, a national highway system, federal aid to education, and the 
creation of National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). In 
foreign policy, he recognized that for the foreseeable future, the Cold War 
was here to stay and that each side’s possession of nuclear weapons 
deterred an attack by the other. The two sides’ nuclear arsenals escalated 
during the 1950s, soon reaching a condition known as “mutually assured 
destruction,” which carried the ominous acronym MAD and would 
supposedly prevent a nuclear war. 


At the same time, Eisenhower and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
supported the “New Look” foreign policy, which increased reliance on 
nuclear weapons rather than the more flexible but costly buildup of 
conventional armed forces. Despite the Cold War consensus about 
containment, Eisenhower did not send troops when the Vietnamese defeated 
the French in Vietnam; when mainland China bombed the Taiwanese 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu; when the British, French, and Egypt fought 
over the Suez Canal in 1956; or when the Soviets cracked down on 
Hungary. Instead, Eisenhower assumed financial responsibility for the 
French war effort in Vietnam and sent hundreds of military advisers there 


over the next several years. (See the Dwight D. Eisenhower, Farewell 
Address, January 1961 Primary Source.) 


Birth of the Civil Rights Movement 


Encouraged by early signs of a change in national racial policy and by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of Education (1954), African 
American organizations intensified their efforts to challenge southern 
segregation. Martin Luther King Jr., then a spellbinding young preacher in 
Montgomery, Alabama, led a Montgomery bus boycott that began in 
December 1955. Inspired by the refusal of Rosa Parks to give up her seat on 
a city bus, African Americans refused to ride Montgomery’s buses unless 
the company abandoned its policy of forcing them to ride at the back and to 
give up their seats to whites when the bus was crowded. After a year, the 
boycott succeeded. King went on to create the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), which practiced nonviolent resistance as a 
tactic, attracting press attention, embarrassing the agents of segregation, and 
promoting racial integration. (See the Rosa Parks, Martin Luther King Jr, 
and the Montgomery Bus Boycott Narrative and the Rosa Parks’s Account 
of the Montgomery Bus Boycott (Radio Interview), April 1956 Primary 
Source.) 


In 1957, Congress passed the first federal protection of civil rights since 
Reconstruction and empowered the federal government to protect black 
voting rights. However, the bill was watered down and did not lead to 
significant change. In August, black students tried to attend high school in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, but were blocked by National Guard troops. Over 
the next few weeks, angry crowds assembled and threatened these students. 
President Eisenhower decided to send in federal troops to protect the nine 
black students. In the postwar era, African Americans won some victories 
in the fight for equality, but many southern whites began a campaign of 
massive resistance to that goal. 


Note: 


Check out this BRI Homework Help video about Brown v. Board of 
Education to learn more about the details of the case. 
https://www.youtube.com/embed/1siiQelPHbQ 


Thus, the pace of school desegregation across the south remained very slow. 
White southerners in Congress promised massive resistance to the policy. 
When it came to the point, however, only one county, Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, actually closed down its public schools rather than permit 
them to be desegregated. Other districts, gradually and reluctantly, 
eventually undertook integration, but widespread discrimination persisted, 
especially in the South. 


Mexican Americans, like African Americans, suffered from racial 
discrimination. Under the bracero program, inaugurated during the 1940s, 
Mexicans were permitted to enter the United States temporarily to work, 
mainly as farm laborers in the western states, but they too were treated by 
whites as second-class citizens ([{link]). They were guest workers, and the 
program was not intended to put them on a path to U.S. citizenship. (See 
The Little Rock Nine Narrative.) 
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Pictured are Mexican workers waiting to gain legal employment and 
enter the United States as part of the “bracero” program begun in the 
1940s. 


The Space Race 


The desegregation of schools was only one aspect of public concern about 
education in the 1950s. The Soviet Union launched an artificial orbiting 
satellite, “Sputnik,” in 1957 and ignited the “Space Race.” Most Americans 
were horrified, understanding that a rocket able to carry a satellite into 
space could also carry a warhead to the United States. Congress reacted by 
passing the National Defense Education Act in August 1958, devoting $1 
billion of federal funds to education in science, engineering, and technology 
in the hope of improving the nation’s scientific talent pool. 


NASA had been created earlier that same year to coordinate programs 
related to rocketry and space travel. NASA managed to catch up with the 
Soviet space program in the ensuing years and later triumphed by placing 
the first person on the moon in 1969. Better space rockets meant better 
military missiles. NASA programs also stimulated useful technological 
discoveries in materials, navigation, and computers. (See the Sputnik and 
NASA Narrative and the Was Federal Spending on the Space Race 
Justified? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Another major initiative, also defense related, of the Eisenhower years was 
the decision to build the interstate highway system. As a young officer just 
after World War I, Eisenhower had been part of an Army truck convoy that 
attempted to cross the United States. Terrible roads meant that the convoy 
took 62 days, with many breakdowns and 21 injuries to the soldiers, an 
experience Eisenhower never forgot. He had also been impressed by the 
high quality of Germany’s autobahns near the war’s end. A comprehensive 
national system across the United States would permit military convoys to 
move quickly and efficiently. Commerce, the trucking industry, and tourism 
would benefit too, a belief borne out over the next 35 years while the 
system was built; it was declared finished in 1992. See The National 


Primary Source.) 


New Roles for Women 


American women, especially in the large and growing middle class, were in 
a paradoxical situation in the 1950s. In one sense, they were the most 
materially privileged generation of women in world history, wealthier than 
any predecessors. More had gained college education than ever before, and 
millions were marrying young, raising their children with advice from Dr. 
Spock’s best-selling Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care (1946), 
and enjoying labor-saving domestic devices and modern conveniences like 
washing machines, toasters, and electric ovens. Affluence meant many 
middle-class women were driving cars of their own. This 1950s 
advertisement for Ford automobiles persuaded women to become a “two 
Ford family.” At the same time, however, some suffered various forms of 


depression and anxiety, seeking counseling, often medicating themselves, 
and feeling a lack of purpose in their lives. 


This situation was noticed by Betty Friedan, a popular journalist in the 
1950s whose book The Feminine Mystique, published in 1963, helped ignite 
the new feminist movement. Its principal claim was that in America in the 
1950s, women lacked fulfilling careers of their own, and material 
abundance was no substitute. (See the Dr. Benjamin Spock and the Baby 
Boom Narrative.) A feminist movement emerged in the 1960s and 1970s 
seeking greater equality. In the postwar period, however, not all women 
shared the same experiences. Millions of working-class and poor women of 
all races continued to work in factories, retail, domestic, or offices as they 
had before and during the war. Whether married or single, these women 
generally did not share in the postwar affluence enjoyed by middle-class, 
mostly white, women who were in the vanguard of the feminist movement 
for equal rights for women. 


By 1960, the United States was, without question, in a superior position to 
its great rival the Soviet Union—richer, stronger, healthier, better fed, much 
freer, and much more powerful. Nevertheless Eisenhower, in his farewell 
address, warned against the dangers of an overdeveloped “military- 
industrial complex,” in which American traditions of democracy, 
decentralization, and civilian control would be swallowed up by the 
demands of the defense industry and a large, governmental national security 
apparatus. He had no easy remedies to offer and remained acutely aware 
that the Cold War continued to threaten the future of the world. 
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Timeline of events in the postwar period from 1945 to 1960. 
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e Eleanor Roosevelt and the United Nations Narrative 

e The G.I. Bill Narrative 

e Jackie Robinson Narrative 

e The Murder of Emmett Till Narrative 

e The Nixon—Khrushchev Kitchen Debate Narrative 

¢ William F. Buckley Jr. and the Conservative Movement Narrative 

e Truman Fires General Douglas MacArthur Decision Point 

e Eisenhower and the Suez Canal Crisis Point-Counterpoint 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain President Harry Truman’s reaction to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Describe President Truman’s role in advancing civil rights. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe Dwight D. Eisenhower’s reaction to the New Deal programs 
still in existence when he was elected president. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the main reason for the United States’ military participation in 
Korea. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt and the United Nations 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


During World War II, President Franklin D. Roosevelt envisioned a system 
of collective security among nations to create a lasting world peace. After 
Roosevelt died, President Harry Truman assumed responsibility for making 
Roosevelt’s idea a reality with the creation of a charter for the United 
Nations (U.N.) at the San Francisco Conference in the spring of 1945. Over 
the next few years, former First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt ({link]) furthered 
her husband’s vision by leading the U.S. effort to encourage the U.N. 
General Assembly’s adoption of a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This would assert inviolable human rights in the wake of World War IT and 
the struggle against tyranny. 


Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 


pictured here in 
1933, helped 
create the U.N. 
Universal 
Declaration of 
Human Rights 
and later became 
the first chair of 
the United 
Nations 
Commission on 
Human Rights. 


In August 1941, Franklin Roosevelt had met with Winston Churchill, and 
together they had issued the Atlantic Charter, which enumerated several 
common principles of free nations. The charter’s last point expressed 
support for “the establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security.” After the Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 1941, the United 
States entered the Pacific War against Imperial Japan and then entered the 
war in Europe against Nazi Germany a few days after. The outline of a 
United Nations took shape over the next few years as the Allies—the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—discussed the idea at 
the Quebec Conference (August 1943) and the Teheran Conference 
(December 1943). The foreign ministers of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China also signed the Four-Power Declaration at 
the Moscow Conference that fall. The declaration asserted that the four 
great powers (later joined by France) would be the permanent members of a 
security council and enforce collective security against aggressor nations. 


During a 1943 Christmas Eve address, Roosevelt summed up the reasons 
for working toward an international organization: “The doctrine that the 
strong shall dominate the weak is the doctrine of our enemies—we reject 
it.” At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington, DC, from August to 
October 1944, delegations from the Big Four hammered out the general 
form of the United Nations. It would consist of a General Assembly, a 


Security Council, and an international court. Unresolved issues included the 
Soviets’ demand for an absolute veto in the Security Council and for 
representation of all 16 Soviet republics in the General Assembly. These 
sources of contention grew worse as World War II entered its final phase 
and tensions between the Soviet Union and the United States and its 
Western European allies increased. 


In early 1945, the Allies pressed in against Germany from all sides. The 
Russians attacked along the Eastern Front, and the Americans, British, 
French, and Canadians moved in from the Western Front. In his Annual 
Message to Congress on January 6, President Roosevelt stated, “After the 
last war, we gave up the hope of achieving a better peace because we had 
not the courage to fulfill our responsibilities in an admittedly imperfect 
world. We must not let that happen again.” With the end of the war in 
Europe in sight, Roosevelt met with Churchill and Joseph Stalin at Yalta 
({link]). They agreed to demand the unconditional surrender of Germany, 
Russia promised to enter the war against Japan, and the Russians also 
pledged to hold free elections for a coalition government in Poland. The 
powers also agreed to attend a conference in San Francisco starting on April 
25 to create the United Nations organization. Roosevelt reluctantly agreed 
to support the admission of the Soviet republics of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
(now Belarus) in the new organization to ensure Soviet participation, even 
if it meant adding two extra votes controlled by the Soviet Union. 


“The Big Three”—Winston Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Joseph Stalin (left to right)—met at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945 to begin discussions about the 
United Nations. 


Before the conference began, President Roosevelt died on April 12 and was 
succeeded by Vice President Harry Truman. Truman had to be brought up 
to speed quickly on foreign affairs because Roosevelt had rarely confided in 
him. Truman confirmed the San Francisco Conference would still be held. 
On April 16, he told Congress: “Without such an organization, the rights of 
men on earth cannot be protected. Machinery for the just settlement of 
international differences must be found. Without such machinery, the entire 
world will have to remain an armed camp.” He had learned from the 
failures of Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations and included important 
members of Congress and the Republican Party in the U.S. delegation. 


Tensions between the United States and the U.S.S.R. clouded the 
anticipated success of the impending meeting. The Russians went back on 
their agreement to support free elections in Poland and instead installed the 
communist Lublin regime. The U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
Averell Harriman, warned the new president of the expansionist ambitions 
of the totalitarian regime. Truman decided to get tough with the Soviets and 
confronted their foreign minister, Vyacheslav Molotov, in a meeting in 
which Molotov demanded that communist Poland be admitted to the United 
Nations. After a heated exchange, Molotov said, “I have never been talked 
to like that in my life.” Truman retorted, “Carry out your agreements and 
you won’t get talked to like that.” Molotov then proceeded to the San 
Francisco Conference. 


Delegates from 46 invited countries (which had all declared war against 
Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan) assembled in San Francisco for the 
opening of the Conference on April 25. Newly liberated Denmark, 
profascist Argentina, and the Soviet republics of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
also attended. Over the next two months, the representatives negotiated day 
and night to create a charter for the United Nations. Disagreements, most 
related to national sovereignty and self-interest, divided the nations in 
several different ways. For example, European colonial powers such as 
Britain, the Netherlands, and France opposed any interference with their 
colonies and resisted a proposed trusteeship to transition them to 
independence. Smaller countries were generally opposed to the unequal 
power exercised by the great powers in the Security Council. 


The United States and Latin American countries wanted to preserve 
American control over the western hemisphere with the Monroe Doctrine 
and Good Neighbor policy. Many countries had bilateral agreements and 
did not want the international organization to supersede them. The United 
States rejected being bound by international law as a violation of its own 
sovereign laws. Many exemptions were granted to achieve the creation of 
the United Nations. The nations acceded to the demands of the Soviets to 
seat its two republics and communist Poland, because the Red Army 
exercised uncontested military strength in Eastern Europe. 


The participants unanimously signed the United Nations Charter on June 
26. President Truman heralded the achievement as a continuation of the 
wartime alliances. He asserted, “We have tested the principle of cooperation 
in this war and we have found that it works.” Unlike the case when the 
Treaty of Versailles established the League of Nations, the U.S. Senate 
ratified the U.N. charter in July by a vote of 89-2. Eleanor Roosevelt 
praised the charter in her syndicated “My Day” newspaper column. 
Admitting that she had been disappointed by the failures of international 
cooperation in the past, she wrote, “But I want to try for a peaceful world” 
({link]). 


This poster includes people from around the world and 
states the preamble of the United Nations Charter, “We the 
peoples of the United Nations, determined to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war... ” 


When Truman asked Eleanor Roosevelt to serve as a delegate to the United 
Nations’ General Assembly, she did not feel up to the task. “How could I be 
a delegate to help organize the United Nations when I have no background 
or experience in international meetings?” she asked the president. ‘Truman 
was convinced she had plenty of political experience and persuaded her to 
accept. 


In early January 1946, Eleanor Roosevelt sailed for London to attend the 
first meeting of the U.N. General Assembly. She was asked to serve on a 
small commission to make recommendations on the structure and function 
of a permanent Human Rights Commission. The Commission was also 
charged with creating a universal declaration of rights consistent with the 
preamble to the U.N. Charter, which pledged “to reaffirm our faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt was elected chair of the commission, which met from 
April 29 to May 20, 1946, in New York. By June, its members had created a 
Commission on Human Rights, with the five great powers as permanent 
members and 13 rotating members with three-year terms. Roosevelt 
reported of the work of the commission: “Many of us thought the lack of 
standards for human rights the world over was one of the greatest causes of 
friction among nations.” 


The Commission on Human Rights set about preparing an international bill 
of rights and held its first session in January 1947. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
quickly chosen to chair the commission, and representatives from 16 
countries were selected to draw up the document. 


The meetings were acrimonious, and philosophical divisions became 
immediately apparent. Participants argued over the nature of God and the 
nature of humans from different cultural perspectives, about whether rights 
were individual or collective, and about whether social and economic rights 
should be guaranteed by government. The most apparent divisions were 
between the philosophical traditions of East and West, and between the 
ideas of the Soviet Communist bloc and the free nations. Roosevelt 
weighed in on the chilly morning of February 5. She stated, “It seems to me 
that in much that is before us, the rights of the individual are extremely 


important. It is not exactly that you set the individual apart from his society, 
but you recognize that within any society the individual must have rights 
that are guarded.” The Communists, however, rejected the idea of 
individual rights in favor of collective rights provided by the state. 


The next day, the youngest delegate and secretary of the commission, 
Lebanon’s Charles Malik, contested the Soviet view and asserted that the 
danger in the postwar world was “not that the state is strong enough. . . but 
that social claims are in danger of snuffing out any real personal liberty.” 
Roosevelt went on record as saying that she agreed “wholeheartedly” with 
Malik. 


Eleanor Roosevelt was a strong supporter of practical social and economic 
rights and equality. She had written shortly after World War II: “Freedom 
without bread . . . has little meaning. My husband always said that freedom 
from want and freedom from aggression were twin freedoms, which had to 
go hand in hand.” She said she wanted to keep the spirit of the New Deal 
alive. The Communist representatives wanted to focus exclusively on these 
social rights rather than individual rights, whereas Roosevelt and the other 
delegates sought a balance. 


Roosevelt was then chosen along with Malik, P.C. Chang from China, and 
John Humphrey from Canada to form a subcommittee to draft the 
international declaration of human rights. The subcommittee asked 
Humphrey to create a working draft of the declaration and then edited it 
({link]). 


In a 1947 photo, Eleanor Roosevelt holds a copy of the Spanish- 
language Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which includes 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. 


On November 29, Eleanor Roosevelt set off for Geneva, Switzerland, to 
present the declaration of universal human rights to the Human Rights 
Commission. The commission unanimously endorsed the declaration by a 
vote of 13—0, with the Soviet Union and its puppet states abstaining. In 
December 1948, the General Assembly met in Paris and passed the U.N. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights without a single dissenting vote. As 
Roosevelt admitted in her December 10 speech, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights was not legally binding on states, but she urged all 
countries to accept it “as a standard of conduct for all.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the United States’ purpose in helping create the United 
Nations. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the creation of the United Nations and the issues that divided 
the opening conferences. 
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The G.I. Bill 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the migration of various groups of 
Americans after 1945 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


The Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944, commonly known as the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, helped transform America in the postwar era. The bill had 
long been urged by the American Legion, a veteran’s organization. Harry 
Colmery, a former national chairman of the American Legion and the 
Republican National Committee, had drafted it on a cocktail napkin at a 
Washington, DC, hotel, turning it over to members of Congress. It passed in 
Congress in June 1944 and was signed into law by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The G.I. Bill was a piece of bipartisan legislation that historians have 
generally praised for its far-seeing policy of rewarding service in the 
military with educational benefits and opportunities to own a business 
through loans. Its goal was to avoid simply providing a pension to veterans. 
Instead, Congress invested in veterans’ futures by providing them options to 
go to college or trade school, start a business, or purchase a home or farm 
({link]). As much as any piece of legislation passed in the postwar period, 
the G.I. Bill helped propel thousands of veterans into the middle class. It set 
the stage for postwar abundance and prosperity and contributed to the 
growth of higher educational opportunities as a ticket to middle-class status 
in America. 


prepare for your future 
ONAL TRAINING 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST OFFICE OF THE 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


This 1944 government poster encouraged veterans to visit 
their local Veterans Administration office to learn more 
about the G.I. Bill. 


The idea of a reward for military service had been present since the 
American Civil War, when the federal government funded military pensions 
for Union veterans of the conflict and southern states paid for the pensions 
of Confederate veterans. Promulgated as early as 1861 as an incentive to 
secure volunteers for the military, the pension system was widened to 
include widows and orphans who were dependents of disabled veterans. In 
1890, the pensions were broadened again to include all those who had 
served honorably, and yet again in 1906 to include elderly veterans of the 
war regardless of disability or service record. The Civil War pension system 
was the largest social welfare expenditure of the federal government until 
Social Security was passed in 1935. 


After World War I, when more than two million men had been drafted or 
volunteered for service, Congress again secured passage of a pension, 
called the World War Adjusted Compensation Act. Because of presidential 
opposition, this bill, which mandated a payment of $1.00 for every day of 
service for a veteran and $1.25 per day for those who served abroad, did not 
pass until 1924. Fiscally conservative President Warren Harding had 
opposed similar legislation since 1921 that promised veterans a credit (or 
bonus) based on days of service, because he did not want to expand federal 
spending. Calvin Coolidge continued Harding’s opposition to this spending 
and, after Harding’s unexpected death, vetoed the bill because he did not 
think patriotic service needed to be rewarded beyond a soldier’s salary. 
However, in the end, Congress overrode this veto. The American Legion, a 
veterans’ organization formed in 1919 to promote the interests of veterans, 
had lobbied for the bill’s passage, and although its members were unhappy 
with the final product, they supported it after it passed. 


Controversy erupted over the bonus in 1932 when, during the depths of the 
Great Depression, the Bonus Army descended on Washington to secure 
payment of the promised bonus. More than 10,000 veterans and their 
families camped at Anacostia Flats in southeast Washington, DC, and 
petitioned Congress, but to no avail. The Democrat-controlled Congress did 
not want to pay the bonus early. With nowhere else to go, the veterans 
stayed in the capital, selling apples and begging in the streets. Fearful of 
communist influence within the Bonus Army, even though it was a spurious 
claim, Secretary of War Patrick Hurley urged their expulsion. President 


Herbert Hoover authorized Major Douglas MacArthur to evict the bonus 
army from their camps and across the river into neighboring Virginia. The 
American people were shocked when MacArthur followed this order, but 
his soldiers also shot tear gas into the camp, destroyed property, produced a 
rout of the army, and killed a baby, which helped cement the election of 
Franklin Roosevelt in November. Roosevelt and Congress rejected the 
Bonus Act payment the next year, but in 1936, Congress replaced the 
certificates of the Bonus Act with bonds redeemable from the U.S. Treasury 
at any time ([Link]). 
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When they did not receive payment of their promised bonus, veterans 


camped out on the lawn of the U.S. Capitol Building during the 
summer of 1932. 


Harry Colmery wished to prevent a repeat of the Bonus Army fiasco once 
the United States entered World War II in after Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941. An attorney in Topeka, Kansas, Colmery had served in 
the American Legion at the local, state, and federal levels between the wars. 
In 1936, he was elected national chair of the Legion and advocated for 
benefits and better medical treatment for veterans. During the war, he 
continued to focus on a new plan for veterans who had served during the 
conflict. This was not an inducement for service but rather a reward for 
contributions to victory. It was also a way to keep the millions of returning 
veterans from immediately returning to the workforce, because of fears that 
the Great Depression and mass unemployment would return after the war if 
too many men looked for jobs after demobilization. Working closely with 
the American Legion, Colmery drafted legislation that was rewritten by 
Edith Nourse Rogers and submitted to Congress in January 1944 by 
Senators Ernest McFarland (D-AZ) and the American Legion’s new 
national chair, Senator Warren Atherton (R-CA). 


Roosevelt had wanted a bill to provide for poor veterans and offer them a 
way to enter school and achieve the benefits of economic opportunity, a key 
goal of his Four Freedoms. He described the ideals of freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, and freedom from fear and want in the struggle against 
totalitarianism during his 1941 State of the Union address. But Congress 
shaped the bill to include all veterans without regard to class and race. 
Included in the final bill signed into law by Roosevelt on June 22, 1944 
({link]), a few weeks after the D-Day invasion of France, was a low-interest 
loan provision allowing veterans to secure a mortgage for new housing 
construction with no down payment, which helped speed the development 
of the postwar suburb. Support was offered for veterans to go to college, 
providing tuition, books, fees, and a stipend. Technical training programs 
were also included. 


President Franklin Roosevelt signed the G.I. Bill into law on June 22, 
1944, giving veterans government aid to obtain vocational or college 
education and receive low-interest business loans and mortgages. 


The results were astounding. Almost two million veterans took advantage 
of the G.I. Bill to go to college. Higher education became a ticket to 
middle-class income and status, and colleges grew tremendously; many had 
to house the veterans in Quonset hut-style housing because of shortages of 
space in the dormitories. Because many veterans were older than traditional 
college students and were married, their families came with them to college. 
Housing starts in the suburbs, where developers like William Levitt (of the 
seven Levittowns) built cheap and affordable homes, led to rapid growth in 
suburbanization and allowed veterans to own their own homes. The 
government’s investment in veterans greatly contributed to the expansion of 
educational opportunities and economic growth in postwar America. 
Thanks to the many veterans taking advantage of higher education and the 


ease with which they found jobs in the booming postwar economy, less than 
20 percent had to take advantage of the G.I. Bill’s “52/20” unemployment 
provision, which paid them $20 per week for 52 weeks if they could not 
secure a job. 


There were some negative consequences, as well. Because the G.I. Bill was 
administered locally, states in both the South and the North discriminated 
against African Americans in their pursuit of higher education and in 
housing. In the South, African American veterans were not allowed to enter 
State universities, because of segregation. Some traditional black colleges 
experienced significant growth, but others lacked the resources and room to 
take in the veterans who applied, forcing many black men out of the 
opportunity to go to college. Almost a generation later, an Air Force veteran 
and G.I. Bill recipient named James Meredith became the first African 
American to attend the University of Mississippi when he was allowed to 
register in 1962, but this was after violence on campus that killed two 
people and forced President John F. Kennedy to send federal marshals and 
the nationalized Mississippi National Guard to permit Meredith to enter. 


In housing, African Americans were discriminated against in the granting of 
the loans necessary to move to the suburbs. This allowed suburbs to become 
all-white enclaves. Fewer mortgages were granted to black Americans 
under the G.I. Bill than to any other racial group. As a result, the G.I. Bill 
generally favored one racial group over another as black veterans were 
routinely discriminated against in a legacy of segregation and Jim Crow 
rather than a deliberate policy outcome of the bill itself. Despite these 
hurdles, many thousands of African Americans did receive an education or 
receive a loan from the G.I. Bill and counted it as a turing point in their 
lives. 


Although the original G.I. Bill ended in 1956, newer programs have 
allowed veterans of Korea, Vietnam, Iraq, Afghanistan, and other wars to 
pursue college educations and to secure for themselves a ticket into careers 
and professions they would have been unable to enter before. It is no 
wonder that American historians rate the G.I. Bill as one of the most 
successful pieces of social welfare legislation ever developed, a reward to 


soldiers for serving their country and for defending freedom in World War 
II and afterward. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Discuss what the advocates of the G.I. Bill learned from the Civil War 
pension system and the Bonus Army. 
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Describe the impact of the G.I. Bill in the postwar United States. 
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The Berlin Airlift 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: John E. Moser, Ashland University 


For nearly a full year, from June 1948 to May 1949, Soviet troops closed 
off all land access to West Berlin, threatening the city’s approximately two 
million residents with starvation. The United States and Great Britain 
responded by organizing an airlift, codenamed “Operation Vittles,” that 
supplied the people of West Berlin from the air with food, fuel, and clothing 
on a round-the-clock basis. It was one of the first battles of will between 
the Americans and Soviets at the dawn of the Cold War. 


The origins of the blockade and airlift can be traced back to the Yalta 
Conference of February 1945. At that meeting, with victory in Europe in 
sight, the Allies agreed to divide defeated Germany into four zones of 
occupation, with one each for the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union. Berlin, the German capital, was to be similarly divided, 
even though the city itself was situated entirely within the Soviet zone in 
eastern Germany. Within their individual zones, the occupation authorities 
were to handle day-to-day administration, whereas matters concerning 
Germany as a whole were the responsibility of an Allied Control Council 
(ACC) made up of the four occupying powers ((Link]). 


Berlin 


Soviet Union 


United States 


The Allies divided Germany into four occupations zone as shown in 
the map. (credit: “German Zone” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC 
BY 4.0) 


These arrangements, decided on at Yalta, were duly put into effect after 
Germany’s surrender in May and seemed to work relatively smoothly over 
the next several months. However, by early 1946, it was clear that 
differences among the powers prevented the Allied Control Council from 
functioning as intended. Without effective direction from the council, 
increasing responsibility fell to the commanders of the occupation zones. 


Meanwhile, Germany as a whole remained devastated by the war, its 
population living mainly on foreign aid. On January 1, 1947, Great Britain 
and the United States merged their zones in an effort to promote recovery, 
establishing what they informally called “Bizonia.” The Soviet Union 
issued a sharp protest, objecting that such a move required authorization 
from the Allied Control Council. The Soviets were generally concerned 
about the security threat of a reunified and resurgent Germany supported by 
its Western allies. In early 1948, representatives of Britain, France, the 
United States, and the Benelux nations met to discuss a reduction of 
Germany’s debts, leading the Soviets to abandon the ACC altogether; the 
Council never met again. 


In spring 1948, France announced its occupation zone would merge with 
those of Britain and the United States, turning “Bizonia” into “Trizonia.” At 
this point, the Soviets chose to retaliate by applying pressure on West 
Berlin. Since the end of the war, the Soviets had been sending supplies into 
West Berlin themselves, as well as allowing passage to the city by rail and 
road through the Soviet occupation zone in Germany. They had also been 
permitting aircraft to fly to West Berlin via three corridors from airports in 
the British and American zones. However, on March 25, Soviet occupation 
authorities began interfering with Western civilian and military passage 
across their zone. Restrictions were eased a few weeks later, but periodic 
harassment of traffic continued over the next couple of months. When U.S., 
British, and French authorities announced in June that they were 
introducing a new currency for Germany, the Soviets imposed a full 
blockade on West Berlin and terminated their own supply shipments into 
the city. The two million or so West Berliners found themselves entirely cut 
off, with only a 36-day supply of food and a 45-day supply of coal. 


The blockade posed a grave dilemma to the Western powers as well. The 
Soviets’ strategy was clear enough. They wanted either to compel the 
United States, Britain, and France to abandon their plans for western 
Germany or make them watch helplessly while the desperate people of 
West Berlin agreed to be absorbed into Soviet-controlled eastern Germany 
rather than starve ([link]). The Truman administration understood that either 
course would inflict a devastating blow to U.S. prestige in Europe. At the 
same time, because the United States had demobilized most of its forces in 


the years since the end of the war, the Red Army held such an 
overwhelming superiority in conventional forces that the use of military 
force to overcome the blockade seemed out of the question. Under these 
circumstances, keeping the city supplied by air seemed like the only option. 
If unarmed cargo planes flew to West Berlin, the only option the Soviet 
military authorities had was to shoot them down, which would have quickly 
turned world opinion against them. 


a" * 


Their countries once allies during World War II, U.S. President Harry 
Truman (center) and Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin (right) jockeyed for 
dominance over the fate of Germany and the city of Berlin in 1948. 
The leaders are pictured at the Potsdam Conference with British Prime 
Minister Clement Atlee in July 1945. 


The greatest initial challenge was to provide sufficient aircraft to carry the 
5,000 tons of supplies it was estimated would be required each day to 
support the population of West Berlin. The United States had fewer than 
100 cargo planes in Europe, and those could bring no more than 300 tons 
per day to the city even if each one made 100 trips. Britain’s Royal Air 
Force had sufficient aircraft to carry only 400 tons more. Both countries 
could eventually send more planes, and the French promised to contribute 
aircraft as well, but it would take months before the city could be fully 
supplied from the air. In the meantime, West Berliners would have to 
manage as best they could. As General Lucius Clay, commander of U.S. 
forces in Germany, informed the newly elected mayor of Berlin, “I am 
ready to try an airlift. I can’t guarantee it will work. I am sure that even at 
its best, people are going to be cold and people are going to be hungry. And 
if the people of Berlin won’t stand that, it will fail. And I don’t want to go 
into this unless I have your assurance that the people will be heavily in 
approval.” 


“Operation Vittles” commenced on June 26, 1948, when 36 U.S. cargo 
planes laden with milk, flour, and medicine took off for Berlin ([link]). To 
the immense relief of the Western powers, the Soviets made no effort to 
shoot the aircraft down. The only resistance they offered was occasional 
harassment. For example, they sent fighters to “buzz” the cargo planes, 
flying close to them in an effort to frighten the pilots. Shipments during the 
first week were light, averaging no more than 90 tons of supplies per day. 
By the second week, they had increased to an average of 1,000 tons per day. 
However, the number of planes assigned to the airlift steadily grew during 
the summer, so that by mid-August, the supplies reaching West Berlin had 
reached an average of 4,500 tons daily. 


West Berliners watched as U.S. cargo planes brought in much-needed 
supplies to break the Soviet blockade of 1948-1949. 


Winter brought its own set of challenges, as poor weather interfered with 
the ability of cargo planes to land in West Berlin. On November 20, 
visibility was so low that only a single plane made the flight. As 
temperatures dropped, the demand for coal soared and, at one point, the city 
had no more than a week’s supply of fuel to heat homes and businesses. But 
the situation rapidly improved in early 1949, when Allied bombers dropped 


between 150,000 and 200,000 tons of supplies monthly. In mid-April, the 
Soviets signaled a desire to negotiate, and the next month, they eased their 
restrictions on access to West Berlin. Supply flights continued through the 
summer with the goal of building up a surplus in the event that Moscow 
abruptly changed its mind. By the end of July, West Berlin had accumulated 
stockpiles of food and fuel sufficient to last three months. 


The Berlin Airlift formally ended on September 30, 1949. During the 15 
months it operated, U.S. and British aircraft had carried more than 2.3 
million tons of food, coal, and medicine to the residents of West Berlin. At 
the airlift’s height, a plane was landing in the city every 30 seconds. Indeed, 
the intensity of the air traffic posed the greatest risk to pilots and crews, and 
most of the 101 deaths during the operation were the result of accidents. 
However, the loss of life did little to diminish the perception that Operation 
Vittles had been a massive success. Not only did it sustain the people of 
West Berlin during a desperate period but it also gave a tremendous boost to 
U.S. prestige in Western and Central Europe during the Cold War. The 
popularity of the United States soared, particularly among Germans, doing 
a great deal to overcome lingering hostility from the war. The United States 
received a special boost from Operation Little Vittles, in which 23 tons of 
candy were delivered to the children of West Berlin. 


The warm feelings proved to be mutual, and in the next few months, 
Britain, France, and the United States committed themselves to the creation 
of an independent West German state to serve as a bulwark against Soviet 
expansionism. As a result, in 1949, Germany was formally divided into 
West Germany and East Germany. Finally, fears of Soviet power generated 
by the blockade helped clear away the final obstacles to formation of an 
alliance of the Western powers. On April 4, 1949, while the blockade and 
airlift were still in effect, the United States and Western European countries 
formally established the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a 
mutual security pact to counteract a possible Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe. The Berlin Airlift had successfully resisted Soviet pressure and 
avoided a shooting war, but it significantly contributed to increased division 
between East and West and the growth of the Cold War. 
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Explain Soviet goals for the blockade of Berlin beginning in 1948. 
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Compare the advantages and disadvantages of resupplying western 
Berlin by air. 
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The Postwar Red Scare 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Red Scare after World War II 


Written by: Harvey Klehr, Emory University 


From the end of World War II to the mid-1950s, fear of Communist 
subversion was a major pre-occupation in American political life. It was not 
the first time fear of communism had come to the fore. After the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917, a series of major strikes in American cities, bombings 
by anarchists on Wall Street and in Washington, DC, and revolutionary 
rhetoric by newly energized American radicals had led to a crackdown on 
suspected communists. The Palmer Raids, orchestrated by the attorney 
general, led to the arrest and deportation of foreign-born radicals. However, 
a backlash against government excesses and the return of “normalcy” in the 
1920s put the domestic communist issue on the back burner. 


Conservative critics of the New Deal often denounced its supposed 
communist tendencies, but not until after 1945 did their concerns reach the 
political mainstream and stimulate a second Red Scare. A major 
contributing factor was the collapse of the wartime alliance between the 
United States and the communist Soviet Union. Soviet control of Eastern 
Europe angered ethnic Americans with ties to their old homelands. When 
Republicans regained control of both houses of Congress in 1946 for the 
first time since 1932, the stage was set for a legislative offensive against 
communists and their allies. 


Republicans had campaigned on the issue of ousting communists from the 
federal government. In 1945, Elizabeth Bentley ([link]), courier for a Soviet 
intelligence network, went to the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 
named dozens of government officials as spies. A program to decrypt 


Soviet intelligence cables—the Venona Project—began picking up steam 
in 1947 and revealed widespread Soviet espionage in the United States 
during World War II. 


Elizabeth 
Bentley, an 
American spy for 
the Soviet Union, 
defected from the 


Communist party 
and fueled the 
hunt for Soviet 

spies in the 
United States. 


Although Bentley’s charges did not become public until 1948, President 
Truman, stung by the Republican takeover of Congress and hoping to 
preempt congressional action, announced a new Loyalty Order in March 
1947. Loyalty boards were created in every federal agency. The FBI was 
authorized to investigate federal employees to determine whether enough 
“derogatory information” about them warranted a full field investigation. 
The loyalty boards could then hold hearings, hear confidential witnesses, 
and fire people if “reasonable doubt” about their loyalty existed. To 


facilitate the boards’ investigations, the attorney general released a list of 
subversive organizations, membership in which could be grounds for 
dismissal. 


More than five million government employees were reviewed. Several 
hundred were dismissed; several thousand more resigned. Critics insisted 
the boards lacked procedural safeguards, such as the right to confront 
critical witnesses, and that investigators used overly broad criteria to 
demonstrate communist sympathies. 


The Loyalty Order did little to assuage concerns about subversion. 
Congressional committees, notably the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC), changed from a special to a standing (i.e., 
permanent) committee in 1946 and undertook a series of investigations into 
communist influence throughout American life. Although it looked at 
infiltration of labor unions, colleges and universities, and a variety of other 
organizations, HUAC’s investigation of the entertainment industry 
generated the most attention. 


During a series of hearings about communist influence in Hollywood, 
HUAC subpoenaed a group of screenwriters, producers, and directors who 
came to be known as the Hollywood Ten ((link]). These artists refused to 
answer questions about whether they had ever belonged to the Communist 
Party (all 10 had), but they did not cite their Fifth Amendment protection 
against self-incrimination. Instead, they insisted HUAC had no right to ask 
them such questions, after which they were convicted of contempt of 
Congress and sentenced to brief prison terms. In response, the movie 
studios issued the Waldorf Declaration, announcing they would not employ 
anyone who refused to testify about communism before Congress and, thus, 
beginning the Hollywood Blacklist. 


Nine of the Hollywood Ten, a group of film writers, producers, and 
directors who refused to testify about their alleged involvement with 
the Communist Party and were sentenced to prison for contempt of 
Congress. 


In a series of hearings over the next several years, a few hundred actors, 
writers, and directors took the Fifth Amendment, saving themselves from 
prison but losing their jobs. Many others testified, admitted once belonging 
to the Communist Party USA (CPUSA), and “named names,” identifying 
people they had known in the party. 


HUAC’s most consequential hearings focused on espionage. Its 
interrogations of Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss brought the question 
of Soviet infiltration of the government into the public consciousness in 


1948-1949 and led to Hiss’s conviction for perjury stemming from spying 
charges in 1950. By then, the testing by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.S.R.) of an atomic bomb, modelled on “Fat Man” dropped 
on Nagasaki, had profoundly shaken American policy makers and the 
public. The subsequent convictions of atomic spies Harry Gold, David 
Greenglass, and Julius and Ethel Rosenberg demonstrated that espionage by 
American citizens had been both widespread and damaging. 


Shortly after Alger Hiss was convicted, and two months after Mao 
Zedong’s Communist forces had conquered China, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy (R-WI), facing a difficult reelection campaign, decided to use the 
communist issue to improve his odds. In a speech in West Virginia, he 
claimed to have a list of several dozen State Department employees who 
were card-carrying Communists. The exact numbers changed over time, but 
his charges that America had been betrayed from within produced a 
firestorm that only intensified after the Korean War began a few months 
later. McCarthy and his defenders insisted the State Department Loyalty 
Board had ignored or overlooked compelling evidence of Communist Party 
membership and sympathy. 


The Senate created a special subcommittee, chaired by Millard Tydings (D- 
MD), to investigate McCarthy’s charges. Intensely partisan, the 
Democratic-controlled committee sparred with the senator over the names 
he had and the extent of their Communist-front affiliations. McCarthy 
continued to make wild charges, naming Owen Lattimore, a communist 
sympathizer who had consulted with the State Department, as the top 
Russian espionage agent in the United States ({link]). Although McCarthy 
eventually modified the charges, Lattimore was later prosecuted for perjury 
but acquitted. The Tydings committee excoriated McCarthy but ignored or 
whitewashed the suspect activities of several of those he named, who were 
later identified as Soviet sources. 
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Tydings’ defeat for reelection at the hands of a McCarthy supporter in 1950 
seemed to demonstrate the power of the anti-communist movement. In June 
1951, McCarthy denounced George Marshall and Dean Acheson as part of 
“a conspiracy so immense” as to dwarf any other in history, saddling them 
with responsibility for American weakness and defeats in the face of 
communism, particularly in China and Korea. During the 1952 presidential 
campaign, McCarthy pressured Dwight Eisenhower to drop a favorable 
reference to Marshall from a speech and linked the Democratic candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson, to Alger Hiss. 


After the election, McCarthy used his position as chair of a senate 
committee to launch investigations into possible espionage and subversion 
at the Voice of America, the State Department’s overseas broadcasting 


agency, and at Fort Monmouth in New Jersey, the workplace of Julius 
Rosenberg, who was convicted of being a Soviet spy. McCarthy denounced 
one general, a war hero, as unfit to wear his uniform. The senator’s attacks 
on the military were the last straw for many Republicans who had tolerated 
or approved of his assaults on left-wingers. An investigation into his 
charges against the Army, widely televised, proved McCarthy’s undoing. 
His interruptions of witnesses and other senators and frequent shouts of 
“point of order,” came across as bullying. When he broke an agreement his 
aide, Roy Cohn, had made with the Army’s lawyer, Joseph Welch, to avoid 
mentioning that one of Welch’s assistants had once belonged to a left-wing 
organization, the canny Welch sorrowfully intoned, “Have you left no sense 
of decency?” 


A resolution to censure McCarthy for contempt of Congress, covertly 
supported by the Eisenhower Administration, succeeded; in December 
1954, a bipartisan coalition voted for censure ({link]). Although McCarthy 
remained in the Senate, he lost control of his committee chair when 
Democrats won a Senate majority in 1955, and he died of complications 
related to alcoholism in 1957. 
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This 1954 political cartoon represents McCarthy’s fall from 
grace in the U.S. Congress. 


In addition to congressional hearings, the federal government, controlled by 
Democrats, prosecuted Communist leaders under the Smith Act, passed in 


1940, which had made it a crime to conspire to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the government by force or violence. First used in 1942 with 
the support of the CPUSA to imprison Trotskyists, the Smith Act led to the 
conviction of 11 top party leaders in 1948. After the Supreme Court upheld 
its constitutionality in 1951 in Dennis v. United States, party leaders in 
several states were tried and convicted under the act. With the waning of 
anti-communist fervor, however, the Supreme Court effectively gutted the 
act in 1956 in Yates v. United States. Other congressional laws targeting 
communists included the McCarran Act (1950), which created the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to require registration of communist 
and communist-front organizations. After lengthy litigation, the Supreme 
Court nullified the bill. 


Communists continued to face government penalties and private sanctions. 
But McCarthy’s fall, the Supreme Court’s decisions, the internal turmoil 
that decimated the CPUSA in the middle of the 1950s (occasioned by 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev’s speech documenting Stalin’s crimes), 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, and revelations of 
widespread Soviet anti-Semitism reduced American communism to a tiny 
sect with virtually no influence or presence in American life. Once seen as a 
threat to America, domestic communism had been reduced to an 
afterthought. 


When American and Russian archives were opened after the end of the 
Cold War, the scope of the internal subversive threat became clear. 
Although it had remained a small organization, the CPUSA had been 
influential in some areas of American life. As many as 600 Americans had 
worked for Soviet intelligence, and secret communists had been present in 
many government agencies. American spies had enabled the U.S.S.R. to 
build an atomic bomb years before it would otherwise have been able to do 
so. The CPUSA had cooperated with Soviet intelligence. A handful of the 
people named by McCarthy had been spies. These facts did not end the 
debate about the Red Scare, but they made it clear that the internal security 
threat was not a mirage. 
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Analyze the impact of Joseph McCarthy on the Red Scare in the 
1950s. 
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Compare the post-World War II Red Scare with that of the post-World 
War I era. 
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Cold War Spy Cases 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Red Scare after World War II 


Written by: Harvey Klehr, Emory University 


Two dramatic trials in New York convinced most Americans that Cold War 
concerns about Soviet espionage and subversion were fully justified. The 
convictions of Alger Hiss in 1950 and Julius and Ethel Rosenberg in 1951 
were, however, only the tip of an iceberg. American counterintelligence 
officials had been investigating Soviet espionage for years, gathering 
evidence they were unable to use in court that hundreds more Americans 
had been recruited by Soviet intelligence agencies. 


In 1945, Elizabeth Bentley had gone to the FBI and confessed to serving as 
a courier for a ring of spies passing secrets to the Russian KGB. However, 
she had no documentary evidence. Learning about her actions from moles 
(i.e., planted spies) in British intelligence, the KGB immediately shut down 
its operations and withdrew most of its officers from the United States. 
Although the Venona Project, a top-secret program to decrypt Soviet cables 
between Moscow and KGB stations in the United States, confirmed 
Bentley’s claims, that evidence could not be used in court lest it alert the 
Soviets that their codes were not secure. Ironically, the KGB quickly 
learned about Venona from its own spies and changed its coding 
procedures. No one was ever convicted of espionage on the basis of 
Bentley’s information. 


Bentley’s charges became public knowledge in 1948 when the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC) began hearings about 
Soviet espionage. Virtually everyone she named took the Fifth Amendment 
(a handful also denied her claims) and, stymied by lack of evidence beyond 


her word, the government could not initiate prosecutions. The most 
prominent figure among those she named, Harry Dexter White, former 
undersecretary of the Treasury, died of a heart attack shortly after 
indignantly denying he had spied. 


To buttress Bentley, HUAC subpoenaed Whittaker Chambers, an editor at 
Time magazine. After the Nazi-Soviet Pact in 1939, Chambers, a defector 
from Soviet intelligence in 1938, feared the information stolen by Soviet 
spies would now be shared with the Nazis. So, he told a high-ranking U.S. 
government official that he had served as a courier for a group of 
communists working in Washington in the 1930s, naming more than a 
dozen people, the most prominent of whom was Alger Hiss ([link]). No one 
was fired, but rumors about Hiss began circulating in the intelligence 
community. 


Alger Hiss, 
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HUAC, was 
accused of being 
a communist and 
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with perjury and 
espionage against 
the United States. 


In his initial testimony before HUAC, Chambers denied his group had 
engaged in espionage. Hiss, who had been encouraged to leave the State 
Department after serving as Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs and 


helping organize the first United Nations conference, appeared and firmly 
denied knowing Chambers or being a Communist. Subsequent hearings 
demonstrated that Chambers knew a great deal about Hiss, his family, and 
his personal life, and Hiss eventually recollected knowing Chambers under 
a different name during the 1930s. 


Hiss dared Chambers to repeat his remarks outside a congressional hearing. 
When Chambers did so, Hiss filed a lawsuit for slander. During the 
discovery process of the trial, Chambers retrieved documents he had hidden 
with a relative when he broke with the Communist movement in 1938. 
They included reports on State Department activities and other evidence of 
espionage. Chambers now admitted that Hiss had been engaged in 
espionage and that he had lied to HUAC to protect him. Hiss’s lawyers 
turned the material over to the Justice Department. Chambers temporarily 
hid some of the material he had secreted away in a hollowed-out pumpkin 
on his farm before turning it over to HUAC. After lengthy negotiations, 
Representative Richard Nixon (R-CA), whose doubts about Hiss’s veracity 
had persuaded HUAC to continue its investigation after an initial fear that 
Chambers was lying, arranged to turn the so-called Pumpkin Papers over to 
prosecutors. 


Hiss was indicted for perjury—lying to a grand jury about giving State 
Department documents to Chambers and denying he had met Chambers in 
1938—because the statute of limitations on espionage had expired. 
Chambers and his wife testified to the close relationship they had with the 
Hiss family. State Department officials confirmed the documents were 
authentic and had passed through Hiss’s office. FBI technical staff affirmed 
the documents had been typed on a Hiss family typewriter and that 
handwritten material was from Hiss. Another Soviet defector testified that 
she knew Hiss to be a Soviet spy. The Hiss defense tried to paint Chambers 
as mentally ill and a serial perjurer. A string of distinguished Americans, 
including two Supreme Court justices, served as character witnesses for 
Hiss during the first trial, which ended in a hung jury. Hiss was convicted 
of perjury in a second trial in January 1950 and sentenced to five years in 
prison. 


The Hiss-Chambers case became a touchstone for the Cold War and the Red 
Scare. Just a few weeks after Hiss’s conviction, Senator Joseph McCarthy 
made his famous charge that the State Department was riddled with 
communists. Prominent Democrats like Harry Truman and Dean Acheson 
defended Hiss or refused to repudiate him. For conservatives, the case 
demonstrated the blind eye the New Deal had for Soviet subversion. 


After unsuccessful appeals, Hiss went to prison. To the end of his life he 
maintained his innocence, insisting the FBI had built a typewriter to frame 
him and planted it as evidence. Although Richard Nixon’s disgrace after the 
1970s Watergate scandal encouraged Hiss’s defenders to see him as an early 
victim of dirty tricks, the release of material from Russian archives after the 
fall of the Soviet Union in 1991 confirmed his guilt. 


The second major Cold War trial, that of the Rosenbergs, began with the 
successful decoding of a Venona cable informing the Soviets about gaseous 
diffusion, a process used in making the atomic bomb. Its author was Klaus 
Fuchs ([link]), a German-born physicist working as part of the British team 
at Los Alamos; he fit the profile of Rest, a code name in the Venona 
decryptions. Fuchs was arrested in Britain, confessed, and led the FBI to his 
American courier, a Philadelphia chemist named Harry Gold, whose code 
name was ARNO. Once arrested, Gold also confessed and implicated a 
soldier and his wife from whom he had picked up a report on the bomb in 
New Mexico in 1945—David and Ruth Greenglass, whose code names 
were Caliber and Wasp, respectively. A machinist at Los Alamos, 
Greenglass led the FBI to the man who had recruited him, his brother-in- 
law Julius Rosenberg, code named Antenna and later Liberal. Rosenberg 
had been directing an extensive espionage network. 
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David and Ruth Greenglass agreed to testify in return for Ruth’s escaping 
prosecution, and the FBI arrested Julius Rosenberg in July 1950 and his 
wife Ethel shortly afterward. Although the evidence against Ethel was thin, 
it supported a charge of conspiracy. Prosecutors hoped Rosenberg would 
follow Greenglass’s lead and cooperate to save his wife. The Venona 
decryptions could not be used in court because there was some question of 
whether they were legally admissible and, in any case, American 
intelligence officials did not want to alert the U.S.S.R. to the progress of the 
Venona program. So the only way to expose and prosecute the other 


members of his espionage ring was for Rosenberg to cooperate, but he did 
not. 


The Rosenbergs were tried in 1951. Shortly before the trial began, Harry 
Gold, who had already pled guilty and been sentenced to 30 years in prison, 
recalled that when he had met Greenglass in Albuquerque, he had “brought 
greetings from Julius,” a name he had not been sure about until then. 


Ruth Greenglass testified that during a meeting at the Rosenbergs’ 
apartment, Julius had informed her that her husband was working at Los 
Alamos and that both the Rosenbergs had urged her to persuade him to spy. 
The Greenglasses added a new detail shortly before the trial: Ethel had 
typed up handwritten notes David brought to their apartment while on 
furlough. Although this buttressed a weak case against Ethel, the other 
testimony of David and Ruth Greenglass was damning to Julius. Both 
Rosenbergs exercised their constitutional right not to speak against 
themselves when they pled the Fifth Amendment in response to questions 
about their Communist Party membership. However, doing so may have 
damaged their case, because many interpreted it as a sign of guilt. 


The Rosenbergs were convicted. The judge denounced them as complicit in 
the deaths of American soldiers in Korea and sentenced them to death, even 
in the face of a letter from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover opposing the death 
penalty for Ethel because she was the mother of two young children. The 
American government was prepared to commute the sentences if the 
Rosenbergs would cooperate, but they adamantly refused, proclaiming their 
innocence. All their appeals failed, and despite a worldwide campaign for 
clemency, the Rosenbergs were electrocuted in June 1953 ([link]). 


Ethel and Julius 
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Their partisans have continued to protest the unfairness of the trial and the 
sentences ever since. A concerted campaign lasting into the 1980s focused 
on supposed flaws in the evidence and charges that Harry Gold and the 
Greenglasses had lied and invented evidence. After the release of 
incontrovertible evidence of Julius’s guilt in the Venona decryptions and 
codefendant Morton Sobell’s confession, the Rosenbergs’ defenders have 
argued that Julius was a minor spy, that he played no role in atomic 
espionage, and Ethel was framed as a way to pressure him. 


Documents from newly opened archives demonstrate that Julius was a very 
important Soviet agent who recruited two atomic spies, David Greenglass 


and Russell McNutt, and that Ethel was guilty of conspiracy, although her 
role was the minor one of assisting her husband’s espionage. The 
Rosenbergs and others demonstrated that spies were selling American 
atomic secrets to the Communist enemy and endangering national security 
during the early Cold War. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons prosecutors did not use Venona Project material in 
court as evidence of the Soviet Union’s spying on the United States 
government, and the consequences. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the difference between the cases that came from Elizabeth 
Bentley’s revelations and the Hiss and Rosenberg cases. 
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Primary Sources 


Decrypted Venona cables: https://www.nsa.gov/news-features/declassified- 
documents/venona/dated/ 


FBI files dealing with Elizabeth Bentley and the Rosenbergs: 
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sa=t&rct=j&q=&esrc=s&source=web&cd=1&cad=rja&uact=8&ved=2ahU 
A%2F%2Evault,fbi,c0v%2Frosenberg-case%2Felizabeth- 
bentley&usg=AOvVawlsBNJSfukK7MN8Q6R_Kvizx 
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The Korean War and the Battle of Chosin Reservoir 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


On June 25, 1950, North Korea invaded South Korea and rapidly swept 
through the nation until it controlled all but a small perimeter around Pusan 
at the southern tip of the Korean Peninsula. President Harry Truman was 
concerned about containing Soviet expansion because of the Russian 
explosion of an atomic bomb and the fall of China to communism the year 
before. He secured an authorization of force from the United Nations rather 
than Congress because he considered his planned intervention in South 
Korea to be a “police action.” General Douglas MacArthur was named 
supreme commander of a U.N. coalition of forces led by the United States 
as the nation went to war. 


The U.N. armies counterattacked the North Koreans and gained back much 
of the territory belonging to the South. On September 15, 1950, the First 
Marine Division under General Oliver Prince Smith made an amphibious 
landing at Inchon behind enemy lines and quickly took control of Seoul, the 
capital of South Korea, with the X Corps of the U.S. Army. Not satisfied 
with regaining South Korea, General MacArthur secured support from the 
U.N. and the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and permission from President 
Truman to send American and allied troops past the 38th parallel and into 
North Korea. 


On October 5, Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai warned that if U.N. 
troops crossed the 38th Parallel into North Korea, China would intervene in 
the war. MacArthur shrugged off the warning, and U.N. forces took the 


North Korean capital, Pyongyang, two weeks later. MacArthur then sent his 
forces farther north in several columns toward the Yalu River, on the border 
with China ([link]). 
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The map shows the northern advance of U.N. forces past the 


38th Parallel toward the Chinese border. 


The plan was for the First Marine Division to push its way to the objective 
of the Yalu along the northeastern part of the peninsula, through the 
forbidding Taebaek Mountains and supported by the 1st Marine Air Wing 
and the 11th Artillery. MacArthur described the area as a “merciless 
wasteland . . . locked in a silent death grip of snow and ice.” 


The Marines and Army troops sailed to Wonsan in North Korea, where they 
disembarked 100 miles north of the 38th parallel. General Smith opposed 
the plan to march through the Taebaeks because of the arctic temperatures, 
narrow roads vulnerable to ambush, and thin supply lines likely to be cut. 
He was also concerned about Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and 
military reports of contact with the Chinese, but MacArthur was unworried 
and urged the Marines forward. 


From October 19 to 25, approximately 300,000 battle-hardened Chinese 
troops who had fought in the Chinese Civil War crossed the Yalu. The 
Chinese Ninth Army Group ([link]), 120,000 soldiers strong, swarmed into 
the Taebaeks. They camouflaged their movements by traveling at night and 
covering themselves with white sheets in the snow. The Chinese planned to 
use their numbers to overwhelm the Marines, who had superior firepower. 


General Song Shilun, center, was the commander of the 
Chinese Ninth Army Group at Chosin, Korea, in 1950. 


Just before midnight on November 2, the Chinese attacked the 3,000 
Marines of the 7th Regiment under Colonel Homer Litzenberg at the village 
of Sudong, on the road to Hagaru-ri. The Chinese forces surged in human 
waves that were annihilated by Marine machine guns, rifles, and mortars. 
The Marines killed almost 1,000 Chinese and lost only 61 of their own. The 
enemy disappeared after the probing attack, having gained valuable 
information about the Marines’ capabilities as well as about U.S. and South 
Korean armies elsewhere in the area. 


General Smith selected Hagaru-ri village as a forward base on the 
southeastern tip of the Chosin Reservoir. He ordered the artillery to deploy 
their batteries and the engineers to build an airstrip and supply depot. Smith 
sent Marines to cover East Hill, the heights overlooking the village. Marine 
infantrymen of the 7th Regiment Easy Company marched 14 miles to the 


northwest, to Hill 1282, which had a commanding view of the village of 
Yudam-ni. Fox Company was given the critical job of occupying a hill next 
to Toktong Pass, the only road linking Hagaru-ri to Yudam-ni, so their 
fellow Marines could be supplied and would not be cut off. They arrived on 
November 27 and immediately started digging in, despite biting 
temperatures of —25°F with strong winds. 


The Fox Company Marines deployed in a horseshoe formation around the 
perimeter of the hill, anchored to a high embankment in the road. The front 
units laid out foxholes in a standard formation of two foxholes with one 
behind. Half the Marines went to sleep in heavy sleeping bags while the 
other half kept watch. They could not light fires because they had to hide 
their positions. 


At 2:00 a.m., a large formation of Chinese in white uniforms attacked. They 
blew whistles and bugles and clanged cymbals, relying on sheer numbers 
rather than surprise. Soon, grenade explosions and machine-gun and rifle 
fire added to the deafening noise. There were so many Chinese that the 
Americans did not even aim their weapons. Within minutes, their American 
front-line positions were overrun and dozens were dead or wounded. Still, 
they fought back tenaciously. 


Privates Hector Cafferata and Ken Benson were in a foxhole together when 
a grenade landed right on top of them. Benson grabbed it and it exploded in 
his face, temporarily blinding him. Cafferata fired a machine gun or rifle 
while Benson reloaded ammunition into empty weapons. Cafferata threw 
grenades as well and swung his shovel like a baseball bat to knock enemy 
grenades back down the hill. He was about to throw another one when it 
exploded in his hand and shredded his fingers. Nevertheless, he kept firing 
the weapons that Benson handed him. Captain William Barber rallied his 
troops at the top of the hill and moved among his men under fire to bolster 
their courage throughout the night. 


The story was much the same on Hill 1282 at Yudam-ni, where Easy 
Company was under heavy attack all night and almost lost the hill until they 
counterattacked and gained a brief respite. They suffered significant 
casualties. East Hill on Hagaru-ri was beleaguered as well and barely held. 
U.S. Army units to the east of the reservoir and South Korean forces farther 


east were also hit hard during the first night. Chinese casualties totaled 
nearly 10,000 from these battles the first day. 


As the sun rose over the rugged landscape, the exhausted Marines on Fox 
Hill counted 24 dead, 50 wounded, and three missing, cutting their effective 
strength by one-third ([link]). Captain Barber counted more than 450 enemy 
dead strewn all over the hill, with almost 100 in front of Cafferata and 
Benson’s foxhole. The extreme cold had clotted the bleeding from most of 
their wounds, but it also caused numerous cases of frostbite among the 
Marines. The soldiers helped the wounded and ate cold rations. Their spirits 
were lifted by support from airstrikes by Marine Corsairs and artillery 
barrages. In addition, cargo planes began dropping bundles of medical 
supplies, food, ammunition, radio batteries, and blankets. 


The wounded from the battle at Fox Hill in Korea, 1950, 
were evacuated by plane to be helped elsewhere. 


The Chinese, however, launched massive attacks during the next few nights 
({link]). As the fighting grew desperate, dozens of wounded Marines in 
field hospitals gritted their teeth, grabbed a weapon, and straggled back to 
the fighting. One partially paralyzed man with his spine exposed from a 
gunshot wound tried to get up and fight but was stopped by a corpsman. 
Because the Marine Corps abided by the slogan, “Every Marine a 
rifleman,” cooks, mechanics, and drivers picked up weapons and entered 
the fray on the various hills. 
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This map shows the deployment of U.S. and Communist forces in the 


battle around the Chosin Reservoir in 1950. (credit: “Battle of the 
Changjin (Chosin) Reservoir” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC 
BY 4.0) 


By the morning of November 29, the Chinese had won control of East Hill 
and threatened Smith’s camp and airfield. As a result, Colonel Lewis 
“Chesty” Puller, commanding the First Regiment to the south at Koto-Ri, 
moved ahead toward Hagaru-ri with some British Royal Marines. The 
Chinese assaulted the allied relief column and knocked out vehicles on the 
narrow road, causing a deadly traffic jam. They killed more than 300 allies 
and took a few dozen survivors prisoner. The men in the rear could not get 
through and returned. About 400 men in the lead made it to the destination 
and successfully drove the Chinese from East Hill. They repulsed an attack 
that night and killed 1,500 Chinese soldiers. As a result of their valiant 
efforts, the airstrip was completed on December 1 and formed a vital link to 
the outside world, with cargo planes bringing in reinforcements and 
supplies and carrying out the wounded. 


On December 3, the severely depleted companies of Marines at Yudam-ni 
sneaked their way back to Fox Hill led by Chinese-American Lieutenant 
Kurt Chew-Een Lee and helped relieve Fox Company. They subsequently 
became known as the “Ridgerunners.” Marine aircraft and artillery helped 
open the Toktong Pass as approximately 2,000 wounded Marines walked or 
were carried back to Hagaru-ri. As dusk settled, the bloody, ragged, 
unshaven, and unwashed Marines in tattered clothing marched into the 
base. One lieutenant colonel shouted to the men, “You people will now 
shape up and look sharp. We’re going in like United States Marines.” 
Everyone in the base stopped what they were doing and silently watched 
the proud men marching in perfect unison singing the Marines’ Hymn. The 
Army soldiers from east of the reservoir had been decimated and struggled 
back in smaller groups. 


When asked about the retreat, General Smith retorted, “Retreat, hell! We’re 
just attacking in a different direction.” The entire division prepared to fight 
its way back to the coast, using airpower and artillery to pummel the 


Chinese, who had dug in around the main road and the bridge at Funchilin 
Pass, which they had blasted to prevent the American withdrawal. Marine 
engineers fixed the bridge, and the First Marine Division marched or rode 
back to the port of Hungnam to their transports for evacuation, especially 
for the wounded ([link]). Army General Ned Almond facilitated the 
humanitarian evacuation of 100,000 North Koreans to the south. 
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Pictured is a U.S. Army patrol moving from Chinhung-ni into 
Funchilin Pass on December 9, 1950. 


The Marines suffered 750 dead and 3,000 wounded as they fought against 
the Chinese and caused more than 42,000 enemy casualties, costing the 
Chinese Ninth Army Group two divisions and effectively rendering it 
ineffective as a fighting force. The Chinese and North Koreans later drove 
the U.N. forces back down to the 38th parallel, where the war remained at a 
stalemate until peace was made in 1953. After World War II, some U.S. 
policy makers had wondered whether the Marines were necessary, but the 
Battle of the Chosin Reservoir changed their minds. Korea was one of the 
main battlegrounds of the early Cold War. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the Korean War was part of the American policy of 
containment. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Chinese were able to push the United Nations troops 
back from the Yalu River. 
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Jackie Robinson 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Paul Dickson, Independent Historian 


In the spring of 1946 Jackie Robinson was on his way from California to 
Florida in the hope of becoming the first African American player in the 
twentieth century to make the roster of a major league baseball team. 
Robinson was up against an unwritten rule that for decades had prohibited 
major and minor league teams from signing black athletes. The rule was 
known as the color bar, and it forced black ballplayers to perform on their 
own teams in loosely organized groups known as the Negro leagues. The 
color bar was part of an insidious system of written and unwritten rules, 
known as Jim Crow, that kept blacks in a separate and unequal position in 
the Southern states. 


However, that spring, Branch Rickey, general manager and part owner of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers of the National League, decided he was going to lift 
the color bar and challenge Jim Crow. He had been scouting talent from the 
Negro leagues for several seasons and looking for the right man to sign 
first. His fear was that such a pioneer would face a torrent of racism and 
fight back, impeding progress toward integration. Jackie Robinson appealed 
to him not only because of his talent but also because of his poise and self- 
control. During one early meeting, Rickey tested whether Robinson had the 
ability to turn the other cheek by hurling slurs and insults at him. Robinson 
demonstrated the strength of character to ignore the taunts. On October 23, 
1945, Rickey signed Robinson to play on the Montreal Royals of the 
International League, a minor league team for the Dodgers, in the 1946 
baseball season ({link]). 


Jackie Robinson, 
pictured here in 
November 1945 
while playing for 
the Kansas City 
Monarchs, was 
signed to the 
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as the first black 
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the International 
League since the 
1880s. 


Both Rickey and Robinson knew the road ahead was going to be rocky, but 
neither could have foreseen how difficult it would actually be. During the 
1946 trip from California to the Royals’ spring training camp in Sanford, 
Florida, Robinson and his new wife Rachel were not allowed into 
segregated restaurants and hotels and were bumped from airplanes while 


white passengers boarded. At one point, a Greyhound bus driver called 
Robinson “boy” and ordered him to sit in the section designated for African 
Americans. 


By the time Robinson reached the spring training site of the Montreal club, 
he was considering walking away from the challenge that lay ahead. 
However, he spoke with two black journalists, Wendell Smith and Billy 
Rowe, who worked for the traditionally black newspaper the Pittsburgh 
Courier. They persuaded Robinson that he had an historic opportunity to 
expand opportunities for African Americans if he were able to face the 
coming trial. 


The courage needed to go on at this point was significant. As Chris Lamb, 
author of Blackout—The Untold Story of Jackie Robinson’s First Spring 
Training, put it: 


Never before—and never since—in American sports has so much 
been riding on an athlete, in surroundings so hostile as Robinson 
found himself in Florida, where segregation was legal and 
brutally enforced, and where blacks who challenged 
discrimination were often jailed, beaten or murdered. At least 
nine blacks were lynched in 1946 and more than 20 others were 
rescued from angry mobs. 


After deciding to stay, Robinson joined the team during the first two days of 
spring training. But the second evening, Smith received a warning from a 
white man that a white mob was preparing to threaten Robinson. At this 
point, Rickey moved the Robinsons, another black player he was 
considering, and the black newspaper writers to Daytona Beach, where the 
Dodgers were located and where the group boarded with an African 
American family. 


On March 17, the manager penciled Robinson into the starting lineup for a 
game against the Dodgers in downtown Daytona Beach. He failed at the 
plate that first day, but Leo Durocher, the Dodgers’ manager, was the first to 


come to his defense. “Although Robinson didn’t get a hit today, he looked 
like a real ballplayer out there,” he told Wendell Smith of the Courier. 
“Don’t forget he was under terrific pressure. He was cast in the middle of a 
situation that neither he nor the fans had ever experienced before. But he 
came through it like a champion. He’s a ballplayer.” 


Though Daytona Beach was strictly segregated, Robinson encountered no 
other major troubles there, but that was not the case on the road, because he 
was excluded from play elsewhere in Florida. Owners locked stadiums, 
canceled games, and called the police while he was on the field to prevent 
him from playing. 


Nevertheless, his first year in Montreal was a resounding success. The 27- 
year-old Robinson led the league in batting average (.349), runs scored 
(113), stolen bases (40), and runs batted in (66). Nevertheless, racist taunts 
were still a problem, especially when the team was on the road. In 
Syracuse, New York, Robinson was taunted as one member of the local 
team threw a black cat on the field, yelling that it was the ballplayer’s 
“cousin” ({link]). 
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In the spring of 1947, Robinson was sent to Cuba, where the Dodgers and 
Royals were holding spring training. Robinson expected he would not 
suffer racist abuse there. But he and three other black players under 
consideration by Rickey were stuck at a ramshackle hotel while the white 
players stayed at luxurious beachfront accommodations. Rickey later 
confessed to Robinson that he had segregated the men, explaining, “I can’t 
afford to take a chance and have a single incident occur.” 


There was still a final indignity facing Robinson. After his first game in a 
Montreal uniform against the Brooklyn “B” squad on March 13 in Cuba, it 
was off to Panama for a series of exhibition games with local teams and 
then with the Dodgers. Both the Dodgers and the Royals were housed inside 
the Canal Zone, where all the games were played and which was then still 
part of the United States. As such, it was administered under Jim Crow 
segregation, so Robinson and another black player had to sleep outside the 
Zone in Panama City, where there was no racial segregation to speak of. 


As sports reporter Tommy Holmes of the Brooklyn Eagle put it, Robinson 
had gotten a far better break in Florida than he was getting in a territory 


under the control of the U.S. federal government. In Florida, at least he 
knew the rules and got to bed and board with local families. Here he was 
exiled—literally forced to leave the United States—to find a bed. This put 
added pressure on Robinson and fueled the anger he had already expressed 
over his living conditions in Havana. However, Robinson was able to keep 
his feelings under control and earned himself a spot in the opening-day line 
up of the 1947 Brooklyn Dodgers ([Link]). 


Jackie Robinson 


in 1950, in his 
Brooklyn 
Dodgers uniform. 


During his rookie season, Robinson performed extraordinarily well. Despite 
having to confront racial slurs and pitches thrown at his head, he prevailed 
and was named Rookie of the Year. 


Robinson had integrated the National League, but what about the American 
League? Eleven weeks after Robinson’s baseball debut, Bill Veeck, the 
owner of the Cleveland Indians, shocked his fellow owners in the American 
League by signing Larry Doby of the Negro league’s Newark Eagles. Some 
of the same racist name-calling that had afflicted Robinson’s rookie season 
was addressed to Doby, but his most horrific trials came in 1948. Hoping to 
avoid the racism and racial segregation in Florida, the Cleveland Indians 
moved their spring training camp to Arizona, but when they got there, it 


was as bad as in Florida, if not worse. Not only was Doby not allowed to 
stay in the team hotel in Tucson but his wife, pregnant and feeling faint, 
could not even get a glass of water at a whites-only hotel. Later that spring, 
Doby had to be pulled from an exhibition game in Texas as rocks and 
bottles were thrown at him. 


The battle for integration in baseball was eventually won, but victory was 
slow in coming. The last major league team to sign its first black player, the 
Boston Red Sox, did not do so until 1959. 


The stories of Robinson, Doby, and other African American pioneers are 
often seen as simply part of the history of baseball rather than as a turning 
point in American history that served as a spark for the larger civil rights 
movement. As Martin Luther King Jr. once said, Jackie Robinson was “a 
pilgrim that walked in the lonesome byways toward the high road of 
Freedom. He was a sit-inner before sit-ins, a freedom rider before freedom 
rides.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe Martin Luther King Jr.’s analysis of the contributions of 
Jackie Robinson to the African American civil rights movement. 
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Describe Jackie Robinson’s experiences during his first spring training 
season in Florida. 
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The Murder of Emmett Till 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the civil rights movements developed and 
expanded from 1945 to 1960 


Written by: Stewart Burns, Union Institute & University 


When 14-year-old Chicago resident Emmett Louis Till was brutally 
murdered by white supremacists on August 28, 1955, the lynching caught 
the attention of the national media and the story was broadcast all over the 
country. One resident of Sumner, as told to a reporter from the Nation, 
“nodded his head in the direction of the Tallahatchie [and pointed out]: 


+’ 99 


That river’s full of niggers’. 


More than 4,000 African Americans, overwhelmingly men, were lynched in 
the South between 1890 and 1930. Almost all were murdered for crimes 
they did not commit, mostly on false accusations of accosting or assaulting 
white women. Ninety years after slavery’s abolition, Till’s slaying was an 
example of this barbaric custom intended to preserve white supremacy and 
violate the rule of law and fundamental rights. 


Although white supremacists in charge of congressional committees 
blocked Congress from passing anti-lynching legislation for decades, 
lynchings decreased overall after the Great Depression. However, this was 
not true in Mississippi, which always had more lynchings than other 
southern states. Black Mississippians were victimized by violence and kept 
politically powerless. During the post-World War II era, only about 5 
percent of eligible blacks were registered to vote in the state. Courageous 
black citizens—such as George Lee and Lamar Smith, who strove to 
enfranchise fellow African Americans—were sometimes lynched. For 
example, Lee and Smith were lynched shortly before Till’s murder. At least 


half a dozen others were killed in the next decade, notably farmer Herbert 
Lee, father of nine; Medgar Evers of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP); and young James Chaney, who 
was killed along with Mickey Schwerner and Andy Goodman, both white 
volunteers, during Mississippi’s Freedom Summer of 1964 ((link]). 
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Pictured is the missing-persons poster released by the FBI 


showing photographs of Andrew Goodman, James Chaney, 
and Michael Schwerner (left to right), who were murdered 
in 1964 while in Mississippi attempting to help African 
Americans register to vote. 


In the preceding decades, hundreds of thousands of black families had fled 
north to midwestern cities during the Great Migration, to escape the misery 
of life in segregated Mississippi. Many went to Chicago, including Emmett 
Till’s grandmother and mother, who was still a child at the time. Yet for 
many African Americans, this move did not mean escape from racially 
motivated violence. Segregation was not legalized in Chicago, but systemic 
racism and residential segregation were entrenched. Whites rioted again and 
again during the Great Migration that started with World War I, burning and 
bombing blacks’ homes in formerly white areas. 


Till and his family avoided the worst of Chicago racism. Emmett knew 
what dangers lurked and not to cross racial lines. Born in June 1941, he was 
an only child and was raised by his young, single mother Mamie Till, with 
whom he had a close relationship ({link]). Short and stocky, he had 
contracted polio when he was six years old, which left him with a stutter. 
Yet he seemed a born entertainer, charismatic and funny. He loved baseball 
and was a churchgoing young man. He rode the train alone for an hour 
every Sunday to attend the Pentecostal church his family had founded. Till 
loved adventure and was thrilled when his Uncle Moses Wright invited him 
and two cousins to visit the fertile Mississippi Delta for a vacation of 
farming, fishing, and play. He convinced his reluctant mother to let him go. 


Emmett Till, 
pictured here in 
1954 in an image 
taken by his 
mother, was 14 
years old when 
he travelled to 
Mississippi with 
his uncle. 


From Mississippi, Till wrote his mother that he was having a great time. 
But one afternoon, while he was buying chewing gum at a country store in 
the tiny town of Money, Mississippi, the young man offended the pretty 21- 
year-old shopkeeper, allegedly smiling at her or being suggestive while 
whistling at her when he left. As she got her husband’s pistol from her car, 
Till reportedly wolf-whistled at her. Though his antics challenged the racial 
order of the Deep South, “nothing that boy did could ever justify what 
happened to him,” the woman admitted many years later. 


Three days later, after midnight, her husband and his brother kidnapped Till 
from his uncle’s home. With a few white neighbors, they tortured and beat 
him savagely, shot him in the head, and threw him in the Tallahatchie River 
with a weight wired to his neck to make him sink and hide the evidence. 
His body somehow floated to the surface, however, and the killers were 
caught and eventually put on trial. In the meantime, Mamie Till demanded 
that her son’s mutilated corpse be displayed at his Chicago funeral in an 
open casket. “Let the world see what I’ve seen,” she insisted. More than 
50,000 people did see what she had seen. Millions more were shocked 
when they saw pictures of the murdered, mutilated, and grotesquely 
disfigured boy in Life, Jet, and other national magazines. 


At the trial, Mamie Till delivered emotional testimony, but the all-white 
jury set the men free, as often happened. White juries rarely enforced the 
rule of law in the segregated South, and whites accused of heinous crimes 
were usually acquitted. So Till’s killers confessed to the crime but were 
never punished, and Look magazine paid them for their story. Television, 
too, was increasingly making Northern whites more aware of the gross 
injustices suffered by African Americans in the South, such as the violence 
in Birmingham a few years later. 


Because of Mamie Till’s determined efforts, the lynching and trial drew 
unprecedented national and world outrage over the murder of an African 
American, soiling America’s image in the Cold War against Communism, 
especially in developing nations. It washed out the optimism black 
Americans had felt a year earlier when the Supreme Court’s Brown decision 
outlawed segregated schools. During the fall of 1955, several hundred 
thousand joined rallies protesting Till’s murder in Chicago and other large 
cities. The growing coalition of churches, labor unions, and black 
organizations that marched helped launch the emerging civil rights 
movement, in conjunction with the simultaneous Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
Indeed, Rosa Parks was inspired, in part, by the Till murder to act against 
injustice when she made history on a bus in Montgomery just three months 
after his death. And, in the early 1960s, the lunch-counter protesters and 
freedom riders called themselves the “Emmett Till generation.” A preacher 
in the Albany, Georgia, movement declared he could “hear the blood of 
Emmett Till as it calls from the ground.” 


The tragedy of Emmett Till echoes even today, in a room at the National 
Museum of African American History and Culture in Washington, where a 
display including Till’s casket has drawn multitudes to learn about the 
lynching, its impact on American history, and its lessons for American 
democracy. African Americans demonstrated during the civil rights 
movement for suffrage and equality, and for their inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons Emmett Till’s mother insisted on an open casket at 
his funeral. 
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Analyze the reasons lynching was pervasive in the mid—twentieth- 
century South. 
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Rosa Parks, Martin Luther King Jr., and the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Stewart Burns, Union Institute & University 


Rosa Parks launched the Montgomery bus boycott when she refused to give 
up her bus seat to a white man. The boycott proved to be one of the pivotal 
moments of the emerging civil rights movement. For 13 months, starting in 
December 1955, the black citizens of Montgomery protested nonviolently 
with the goal of desegregating the city’s public buses. By November 1956, 
the Supreme Court had banned the segregated transportation legalized in 
1896 by the Plessy v. Ferguson ruling. Montgomery’s boycott was not 
entirely spontaneous, and Rosa Parks and other activists had prepared to 
challenge segregation long in advance. 


On December 1, 1955, a tired Rosa L. Parks left the department store where 
she worked as a tailor’s assistant and boarded a crowded city bus for the 
ride home. She sat down between the “whites only” section in the front and 
the “colored” section in the back. Black riders were to sit in this middle area 
only if the back was filled. When a white man boarded, the bus driver 
ordered four African American passengers to stand so the white passenger 
could sit. The other riders reluctantly got up, but Parks refused. She knew 
she was not violating the segregation law, because there were no vacant 
seats. The police nevertheless arrived and took her to jail ({link]). 


Rosa Parks is pictured here being fingerprinted at the police station 
after her February 1956 arrest. 


Parks had not planned her protest, but she was a civil rights activist well 
trained in civil disobedience so she remained calm and resolute. Other 
African American women had challenged the community’s segregation 
Statutes in the past several months, but her cup of forbearance had run over. 
“T had almost a life history of being rebellious against being mistreated 
because of my color,” Parks recalled. On this occasion more than others “I 
felt that I was not being treated right and that I had a right to retain the seat 
that I had taken.” She was fighting for her natural and constitutional rights 
when she protested against the treatment that stripped away her dignity. 


“When I had been pushed as far as I could stand to be pushed. I had decided 
that I would have to know once and for all what rights I had as a human 
being and a citizen.” She was attempting to “bring about freedom from this 
kind of thing.” 


Perhaps the incident was not as spontaneous as it appeared, however. Parks 
was an active participant in the civil rights movement for several years and 
had served as secretary of both the Montgomery and Alabama state 
NAACP. She founded the youth council of the local NAACP and trained 
the young people in civil rights activism. She had even discussed 
challenging the segregated bus system with the youth council before 15- 
year-old Claudette Colvin was arrested for refusing to give up her seat the 
previous March. Ill treatment on segregated city buses had festered into the 
most acute problem in the black community in Montgomery. Segregated 
buses were part of a system that inflicted Jim Crow segregation upon 
African Americans. 


In 1949, a group of professional black women and men had formed the 
Women’s Political Council (WPC) of Montgomery. They were dedicated to 
organizing African Americans to demand equality and civil rights by 
seeking to change Jim Crow segregation in public transportation. In May 
1954, WPC president Jo Ann Robinson informed the mayor that African 
Americans in the city were considering launching a boycott. 


The WPC converted abuse on buses into a glaring public issue, and the 
group collaborated with the NAACP and other civil rights organizations to 
challenge segregation there. Parks was bailed out of jail by local NAACP 
leader, E. D. Nixon, who was accompanied by two liberal whites, attorney 
Clifford Durr and his wife Virginia Foster Durr, leader of the anti- 
segregation Southern Conference Educational Fund (SCEF). Virginia Durr 
had become close friends with Parks. In fact, she helped fund Parks’s 
attendance at a workshop for two weeks on desegregating schools only a 
few months before. 


The Durrs and Nixon had worked with Parks to plot a strategy for 
challenging the constitutionality of segregation on Montgomery buses. 
After Parks’s arrest, Robinson agreed with them and thought the time was 
ripe for the planned boycott. She worked with two of her students, staying 


up all night mimeographing flyers announcing a one-day bus boycott for 
Monday, December 5. 


Because of ministers’ leadership in the vibrant African American churches 
in the city, Nixon called on the ministers to win their support for the 
boycott. Reverend Martin Luther King Jr., a young and relatively unknown 
minister of the middle-class Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, was unsure 
about the timing but offered assistance. Baptist minister Ralph Abernathy 
eagerly supported the boycott. 


On December 5, African Americans boycotted the buses. They walked to 
work, carpooled, and took taxis as a measure of solidarity. Parks was 
convicted of violating the segregation law and charged a $14 fine. Because 
of the success of the boycott, black leaders formed the Montgomery 
Improvement Association (MIA) to continue the protest and surprisingly 
elected Reverend King president ({link]). 
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Rosa Parks, with Martin Luther King Jr. in the background, is pictured 
here soon after the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 


After earning his PhD at Boston University’s School of Theology, King had 
returned to the Deep South with his new bride, Coretta Scott, a college- 
educated, rural Alabama native. On the night of December 5, 1955, the 26- 
year-old pastor presided over the first MIA mass meeting, in a supercharged 
atmosphere of black spirituality. Participants felt the Holy Spirit was alive 
that night with a palpable power that transfixed. When King rose to speak, 
unscripted words burst out of him, a Lincoln-like synthesis of the rational 
and emotional, the secular and sacred. The congregants must protest, he 
said, because both their divinity and their democracy required it. They 
would be honored by future generations for their moral courage. 


The participants wanted to continue the protest until their demands for 
fairer treatment were met as well as establishment of a first-come, first- 
served seating system that kept reserved sections. White leaders predicted 
that the boycott would soon come to an end because blacks would lose 
enthusiasm and accept the status quo. When blacks persisted, some of the 
whites in the community formed the White Citizens’ Council, an opposition 
movement committed to preserving white supremacy. 


The bus boycott continued and was supported by almost all of 
Montgomery’s 42,000 black residents. The women of the MIA created a 
complex carpool system that got black citizens to work and school. By late 
December, city commissioners were concerned about the effects of the 
boycott on business and initiated talks to try to resolve the dispute. The bus 
company (which now supported integrated seating) feared it might go 
bankrupt and urged compromise. However, the commissioners refused to 
grant any concessions and the negotiations broke down over the next few 
weeks. The commissioners adopted a “get tough” policy when it became 
clear that the boycott would continue. Police harassed carpool drivers. They 
arrested and jailed King on a petty speeding charge when he was helping 
out one day. Angry whites tried to terrorize him and bombed his house with 
his wife and infant daughter inside, but no one was injured. Drawing from 
the Sermon on the Mount, the pastor persuaded an angry crowd to put their 
guns away and go home, preventing a bloody riot. Nixon’s home and 
Abernathy’s church were also bombed. 


On January 30, MIA leaders challenged the constitutionality of bus 
segregation because the city refused their moderate demands. Civil rights 
attorney Fred Gray knew that a state case would be unproductive and filed a 
federal lawsuit. Meanwhile, city leaders went on the offensive and indicted 
nearly 100 boycott leaders, including King, on conspiracy charges. King’s 
trial and conviction in March 1956 elicited negative national publicity for 
the city on television and in newspapers. Sympathetic observers sent funds 
to Montgomery to support the movement. 


In June 1956, the Montgomery federal court ruled in Browder v. Gayle that 
Alabama’s bus segregation laws violated the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
guarantee of equality and were unconstitutional ([link]). The Supreme 
Court upheld the decision in November. In the wake of the court victories, 
MIA members voted to end the boycott. Black citizens triumphantly rode 
desegregated Montgomery’s buses on December 21, 1956. 
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A diagram of the Montgomery bus where Rosa Parks 
refused to give up her seat was used in court to ultimately 
strike down segregation on the city’s buses. 


The Montgomery bus boycott made King a national civil rights leader and 
charismatic symbol of black equality. Other black ministers and activists 
like Abernathy, Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth, Bayard Rustin, and Ella Baker 


also became prominent figures in the civil rights movement. The ministers 
formed the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) to 
protest white supremacy and work for voting rights throughout the South, 
testifying to the importance of black churches and ministers as a vital 
element of the civil rights movement. 


The Montgomery bus boycott paved the way for the civil rights movement 
to demand freedom and equality for African Americans and transformed 
American politics, culture, and society by helping create the strategies, 
support networks, leadership, vision, and spiritual direction of the 
movement. It demonstrated that ordinary African American citizens could 
band together at the local level to demand and win in their struggle for 
equal rights and dignity. The Montgomery experience laid the foundations 
for the next decade of a nonviolent direct-action movement for equal civil 
rights for African Americans. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the Montgomery Bus Boycott affected the civil rights 
movement. 
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Describe how the Montgomery Bus Boycott propelled Martin Luther 
King Jr. to national notice. 
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The Little Rock Nine 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why the civil rights movements developed and 
expanded from 1945 to 1960 


Written by: Stewart Burns, Union Institute & University 


Black Americans overwhelmingly approved of the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Education. In resolving a 
lawsuit brought by Thurgood Marshall’s NAACP legal team, the Court’s 
ruling in the case prohibited public school segregation, largely on the basis 
of the psychological and emotional damage it inflicted on African 
American children. But the ruling was hampered by its implementation 
order of May 1955, which famously declared that public schools should 
desegregate “with all deliberate speed.” In response, white supremacists 
launched a campaign across the South of “massive resistance” led by the 
White Citizens’ Council movement and the revitalized Ku Klux Klan 
({link]). This fierce opposition now had plenty of time to mobilize its 
forces, with lawsuits and boycotts backed by terrorism. 


White protesters rallied against the integration of Little Rock schools 
at the Arkansas state capitol with signs comparing race mixing with 
communism. 


Black families were hopeful for the long run but dreaded the short run, 
fearing violent retaliation for integration efforts. In Little Rock, Arkansas, 
soon after the Brown decision, 12-year-old Melba Beals was assaulted on 
her way home from school by a white man who yelled, “I?ll show you 
niggers the Supreme Court can’t run my life,” as he tried to tear off her 
clothes. She fought back and got away. 


When the Little Rock school board and state NAACP decided to integrate 
Central High School in the fall of 1957, Beals courageously signed up to 
go, supported by her mother and grandmother. She and eight other African 
American students were chosen from 100 who volunteered. 


In early September 1957, Governor Orval Faubus ordered the Arkansas 
National Guard to block the black juniors and seniors, dubbed the “Little 
Rock Nine,” from entering the school. Because she had not received a 
phone call that the Little Rock Nine were not going to go to school on the 
first day, 15-year-old Elizabeth Eckford was alone when she faced the white 
mob’s cruel taunts and threats. With the guardsmen refusing to intervene on 
her behalf, the mobs grew in size and threat. Eckford was chased by angry 
whites and barely escaped the dangerous situation. 


Federal judge Ronald Davies tried to counter the governor’s efforts to 
thwart the desegregation plan, which had been two years in the making. 
When Davies ordered Faubus to remove the Guard, the nine children were 
admitted into the school ({link]), but they were treated viciously by some 
white students. When she felt threatened, Beals tried to escape into a gym 
class, but a mob led by white mothers invaded the school and came after 
her. “Get the nigger,” a woman screamed. Another knocked her down. 
“She’s bleeding. What do you know. Niggers bleed red blood. Let’s kick the 
nigger.” Beals ran a gantlet of punches, kicks, and spit until she got free. 
The other eight faced similar traumatic experiences trying to get an 
education. The mob was so overpowering that a scared school leader 
confided: “We may have to let the mob have one of these kids. . . It may be 
the only way out. There must be a thousand people out there, armed and 
coming this way.” 


Soldiers from the 101st Airborne Division escort African American 
students to Central High School in Little Rock in Sept. 1957. 


All nine got out, but the attacks grew worse during the week. Though 
opposed to the Brown decision, President Dwight Eisenhower bowed to 
liberal and popular pressure and sent in the military to prevent the violence 
from spiraling out of control. From the Oval Office he justified his decision: 
“Mob rule in Little Rock menaces the very safety of the United States and 
the free world.” Twelve hundred battle-equipped, bayonet-wielding 
paratroopers from the 101st Airborne Division, in 52 planeloads, descended 
on Central High and escorted the students to school past racist slurs and 
threats. Soldiers were assigned to protect each student during the school 
day. 


Though the soldiers stayed only a few weeks, desegregation took hold by 
fits and starts. The Little Rock Nine made friends with some white students 
and broke down the resistance. However, the struggle for the individual 
students continued. Minnijean Brown was suspended on several occasions 
after incidents provoked by white students. Finally she was expelled, to the 
delight of many white students who adopted the slogan “One down, eight to 
go.” Ernest Green graduated at the end of the school year. However, 
Governor Faubus closed the Little Rock high schools during the next school 
year, and politicians in other states did likewise. The court later overturned 
this move. Only three of the Little Rock Nine graduated from Central High; 
most of the others left and graduated from other schools ([link]). 
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The Little Rock Nine story was featured on the cover of 
Time magazine in October 1957, which pictured a U.S. 
Army paratrooper in battle gear outside the school. 


Despite Brown v. Board, only small numbers of students attended integrated 
schools across the South, delaying progress even further. The civil rights 
movement had aimed to achieve full public-school integration by 1963 
(even with many whites switching to private schools). But southern schools 
were not significantly integrated until the early 1970s, and then only under 
strong federal pressure. In the North, de facto segregation of neighborhoods 
essentially led to segregation of schools in local communities. Decades after 
the Little Rock Nine had made their stand, schools in the South and North 
were as segregated as ever because of entrenched socioeconomic divisions. 
Nevertheless, the process had started, because of actions by the branches of 
the national government but also, and perhaps more importantly, because of 
the courage of the Little Rock Nine and other African American students 
like them. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain President Dwight Eisenhower’s reaction to the incidents at 
Little Rock Central High School. 
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Describe the impact of the incident at Little Rock Central High School 
on segregation in the South. 
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The National Highway Act 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of economic growth in the years after World War II 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


In June 1956, President Dwight Eisenhower signed into law the National 
Defense Highway Act, the largest public works project in American history. 
The Act envisioned a network of interstate highways modeled on the 
German autobahn, which was constructed by the Nazis before World War 
II to employ workers idled during the Great Depression. Eisenhower had 
seen the road network in Germany after the war and proposed a similar 
multilane, divided highway system for America in the 1950s. 


The Highway Act had two goals: first, to develop and construct a network 
of highways as a mixed federal-state program that would provide 
transportation for Americans driving in their private automobiles, and 
second, to ease transportation for the military in the event of a major war, 
including the evacuation of urban areas if a dreaded nuclear exchange with 
the Soviet Union occurred. The act passed the Democratic Congress, whose 
members saw the potential for employment and economic growth the 
construction of the interstate system would bring. The impact of its 
construction (which took decades) was immense in transforming the 
American economy, travel, and culture. 


The lack of first-rate highways in America at the turn of the twentieth 
century meant that in midwestern states like Iowa, rural road conditions 
were appalling. The problem led to the development of the Good-Roads 
Movement to lobby for the construction of hard-surfaced roads that could 
link rural areas with towns and cities. The states took the lead in 
constructing macadam-surfaced thoroughfares to allow farmers to get their 


crops to railroad terminals and to markets. Many cities had hard-surfaced 
roads made of bricks or paving stones, but the Good-Roads Movement 
offered a vision for a national highway network funded by states and federal 
aid. In 1916, Congress had passed the Federal Road Aid Act, which allowed 
the federal government to grant funds to the states to construct a national 
highway system (known today as U.S. highways). But World War I 
intervened and much of the construction was delayed until the 1920s, when 
automobiles and trucks became key transportation alternatives to the 
railroads. 


The railroads initially supported the Good-Roads Movement because it 
enhanced the ability of farmers and shippers to get their goods to market. 
But by the 1920s, the rail industry was suffering the loss of passenger traffic 
to the automobile and of freight traffic to trucks. The industry suffered 
greatly as cars and trucks operated on government-subsidized highways that 
the railroads had helped pay for through taxes, which ate into their 
profitability and accelerated their decline. More than 15,000 miles of 
interurban lines ([link]), electrified railroads that developed in the early 
twentieth century for linking rural areas with towns, had been laid between 
1900 and the 1920s. These trolley systems were destroyed by new 
competition from roads, and the vast majority were abandoned during the 
1930s. Highways and cars gradually replaced railroads for suburban 
Americans commuting to work in the cities and for vacationers touring the 
country. 


Interurbans, shown here in this postcard depicting Richmond, Virginia, 
in the 1920s, were phased out as an increase in the number of cars 
negated the need for the trolley systems. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Eisenhower gained first-hand experience with the 
inadequate highway system in America when he volunteered to participate 
in an Army-sponsored transcontinental motor convoy in 1919. The convoy 
departed Washington, DC, and took 62 days to reach San Francisco, 
suffering the same problems motorists had been suffering from for some 
time: inadequate roads, mud, washouts, inadequate bridges, and bad 
weather, dust, and storms. It certainly made an impact on the future 
president, as did his experience with the German autobahn system after the 
Wal. 


During the 1930s, the Roosevelt administration had begun the construction 
of turnpikes and highways in several states as part of its public works 
projects designed to offer employment during the Depression. Various New 
Deal agencies, as well as the states, participated in building two-lane 


highways, completing the Lincoln Highway across the nation (U.S. 30) and 
building highways in eastern states like New York and Pennsylvania. The 
war delayed further construction of highways until Eisenhower saw it as a 
domestic priority in the 1950s. 


States and cities moved in to take over construction where the federal 
government would not in the era between the New Deal and the 1950s. As 
the federal aid program embodied in the Federal Road Aid Act dwindled, it 
was primarily the states that constructed highways. Even cities stepped in, 
like Chicago, which floated $350 million in bonds to build 33 miles of road. 
More than 200,000 miles of highways had been constructed in America 
since the 1920s, but the suburbanization of the United States in the postwar 
era ({link]) led to crowded roads, air pollution, and increased road accidents 
as the federal government refused to act because of the cost. 
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The increase in suburbs across the United States, like Levittown, 


Pennsylvania, pictured here, increased the demand for good roads as 
people moved farther away from city centers. 


Finally, Eisenhower proposed a significant increase in spending to fund a 
superhighway system. His plan, revealed at a governor’s conference by 
Vice President Richard Nixon, proposed $50 billion in spending over 15 
years. This significantly increased the federal budget, which was then $72 
billion. Some 40,000 miles of highway were to be built across the country, 
funded by bonds. But high interest costs on the bonds, which accounted for 
as much as $11 billion of the total appropriated, led to a political debate in 
Congress regarding the funding. Senator Al Gore Sr. (D-TN) wanted the 
highways to be paid for without borrowing. On the other side were the 
engineers, contractors, and users of the highways, who supported 
Eisenhower’s plan. The impasse led to a resounding defeat of the original 
bill in the House and Senate in 1955. Frustrated, Eisenhower was ready to 
compromise to get a highway bill passed. 


In 1956, the compromise was reached. The American Trucking Association 
agreed to pay a fee of $1.50 per 1,000 pounds of weight for use of the 
highways, but Congress whittled this down, favoring the truckers in the 
final bill. The grand compromise was reached in the House, where a 
financing plan called the Highway Trust Fund was created. Funded by a tax 
on gasoline and truck tires, which touched all users directly, the fund was to 
be a self-perpetuating machine that would not be accountable to anyone. 
Users paid for the highways every time they filled their tank, and highway 
contractors had an endless supply of funds without needing additional 
appropriations from Congress. With the Highway Trust Fund in place, 
Eisenhower signed the National Defense Highway Act, also called the 
Federal Aid Highway Act, in June 1956, appropriating $27 billion to cover 
the costs of initial construction ({link]). 


THIS IS THE FIRST PROJECT 
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UNDER PROVISIONS OF THE NEW 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 | 
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The first interstate highway project began in Missouri soon 
after the National Defense Highway Acct, also called the 
Federal Aid Highway Act, was passed in 1956. 


Thousands of miles of roadways were constructed immediately, and the 
results were astounding. In urban areas, massive superhighways cut through 
and destroyed neighborhoods and housing, much of it in poor 
neighborhoods. In rural America, the new superhighways typically ran 
alongside major railroad rights of way, because those routes had been 
engineered already and proved the best path through the country. Bypassed 
were small towns and rural merchants, who saw their livelihoods decline, 
especially if their towns were not on the interstate system. New 
corporations, like McDonald’s, Holiday Inn, and Howard Johnson, provided 


restaurants and hotels for interstate travelers that did not require them to 
venture away from the road. Americans had already embraced the 
automobile, but in the suburbs, it now became virtually the only way to get 
anywhere. Taking advantage of this, developers created the suburban 
shopping mall, usually at the intersection of major highways. Urban 
shopping declined as department stores and other major retailers were 
increasingly found in the booming suburbs. 


Travel by rail also declined as fewer Americans rode trains, despite the 
railroad industry’s efforts to attract patrons with sleek stainless-steel 
carriages. By the early 1960s, train passengers had declined to 5 percent of 
the traveling public, yet railroads were not allowed to abandon their trains 
easily (government subsidies for airports and passenger air travel also took 
their toll on the railroads). The two largest passenger haulers, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central Railroad, experienced a 
combined deficit of $500 million by the late 1950s. Soon, all the railroad 
companies had abandoned passenger trains, leading to the creation in 1971 
of Amtrak, a quasi-public, government-subsidized corporation meant to 
take over the burden of long-haul passenger operations from the suffering 
railroads. 


In major urban areas, superhighways allowed for an exodus to the suburbs 
of whites who commuted to city jobs by driving along large, multilane 
expressways. Interstate highways even led the Brooklyn Dodgers and New 
York Giants baseball clubs to move to the west coast by 1957, because their 
stadiums, in crowded urban areas, could not be reached easily by fans who 
had moved out of the cities. But the new stadiums constructed at Chavez 
Ravine in Los Angeles (Dodgers) and Candlestick Park in San Francisco 
(Giants) had ample parking for automobiles. 


Certainly, the interstate system (({link]) proved a major developmental 
project, but its construction and the nation’s increasing dependence on the 
automobile had unintended consequences over the next half century. The 
debate over highways still influences public policy regarding America’s 
transportation systems today. 


U.S DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL WHGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


This map shows the status of interstate highways as of September 30, 
1976. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe the impact of the construction of the Interstate Highway 
System on U.S. society. 
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Explain how road building in the early twentieth century developed 
and how it led to the decline of the railroads. 
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The Nixon—Khrushchev Kitchen Debate 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: John E. Moser, Ashland University 


On July 24, 1959, at Sokolniki Park in Moscow, a remarkable exchange 
took place between two of the most powerful men in the world: Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev and U.S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 
Standing in a model of a typical U.S. home, the two leaders debated the 
relative merits of communism and capitalism, with video cameras capturing 
the event in color for rebroadcast in both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


The “Kitchen Debate” had its origins in an agreement signed by 
Washington and Moscow the previous year. In it, each side pledged to 
construct an exhibit in the other’s country for the purpose of educating the 
population about what life was like in that country. The exercise was 
supposed to be part of a cultural exchange that would create mutual 
understanding and decrease Cold War tensions. A Soviet exhibit opened in 
New York in June 1959, and in the following month, Nixon traveled to the 
Soviet Union to be on hand for the opening of the U.S. exhibit in Moscow 
({link]). That exhibit featured displays of consumer goods made by some 
450 different companies, but the most memorable exchanges between 
Khrushchev and Nixon came in a model of a suburban home equipped with 
the latest modern conveniences, such as a dishwasher, refrigerator, and 
electric stove. 


Soviet citizens toured the American exhibit at Sokolniki Park, 
Moscow, in 1959. 


The encounter between the two men began in the Kremlin. Khrushchev 
hammered Nixon over a resolution just passed in the U.S. Congress 
recognizing the third week of July as “Captive Nations Week” and calling 
attention to the plight of the millions in Asia and Eastern Europe living 
under Communist rule. From there, the heated discussion continued at the 
exhibit, where Nixon took the opportunity to show off the standard of living 
available to ordinary Americans under capitalism. In the course of the so- 
called Kitchen Debate, the vice president emphasized that the model home 
and all the technological wonders within could be purchased for only 
approximately $14,000, well within the means of the average working 
family. 


Khrushchev did not seem impressed. On the one hand, he appeared to 
question whether all the new devices were necessary, asking sarcastically 


whether American families had a machine that “puts food into the mouth 
and pushes it down.” He claimed that Soviet workers had access to products 
that were as good or better. Any Soviet citizen, he asserted, qualified for a 
house simply by being born in the U.S.S.R. Moreover, whereas U.S. 
builders designed homes to last no more than 20 years—so they “could sell 
new houses at the end”—Soviet homes were built “for our children and 
grandchildren.” Whatever they may lack now, Khrushchev assured Nixon, 
they would have in the near future. 


“This is what America is capable of,” he quipped, “and how long 
has she existed? 300 years? 150 years of independence and this is 
her level. We haven’t quite reached 42 years, and in another 7 
years, we’ll be at the level of America, and after that we’ll go 
farther. As we pass you by, we’ll wave ’hi’ to you, and then if 
you want, we’ll stop and say, ’please come along behind us’” 
([link]). 


Nikita Khrushchev (left) and Richard Nixon (right) traded insults 
during the Kitchen Debate in July 1959. 


Undoubtedly, the exchange between Khrushchev and Nixon became testy at 
times, but in many ways, the debate represented a healthy development in 
U.S.-Soviet relations. Each thought he had accurately portrayed the strength 
of the system he represented and won the debate. Before parting company, 
the two men agreed that their conversation would be aired on television in 
both countries, with their words translated into one another’s languages. 
Afterward, Nixon and Khrushchev headed to the Soviet leader’s personal 
residence, where they continued their discussions for another five hours, 
though the nature of those conversations was never made public. Building 


on the spirit of relative harmony, in September, Khrushchev became the 
first Soviet premier to visit the United States. He spent 12 days touring the 
country and meeting with President Eisenhower as well as other U.S. 
political figures, business leaders, and even celebrities, such as the singer 
Frank Sinatra and the actors Elizabeth Taylor and Marilyn Monroe. 


That the debate occurred at all was noteworthy in itself. It certainly would 
never have been possible just a few years earlier, when Joseph Stalin ruled 
the Soviet Union and U.S. forces were fighting against Soviet-backed 
Chinese and North Korean troops in Korea. But it was also striking that in 
their conversation, neither man sought to prove the superiority of his social 
system by pointing to numbers or types of weapons systems such as 
bombers or tanks, or the amount of land under his respective government’s 
control. Instead, each leader insisted that his country’s way of life was 
better able to provide for the well-being of ordinary citizens. 


The Kitchen Debate was aired on U.S. television on July 25 and on Soviet 
television two days later (although it was shown late at night in the Soviet 
Union, and with Nixon’s comments only partially translated). The reaction 
in the United States was mixed. The New York Times dismissed it as little 
more than a political stunt by Nixon. However, it is likely that it gave a 
boost to Nixon’s popularity, making him a more credible contender for the 
Republican nomination in the upcoming presidential election. As Time 
magazine put it, “Nixon was getting through to the Russian people with a 
message that told of a man, a system, and a country dedicated not to war, as 
Communist propaganda had insisted, but to prosperity and peace.” Most 
importantly, however, the debate demonstrated that the Cold War had 
moved into a new phase, one characterized less by the threat of looming 
military conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union, and more 
by a contest to win over the people of the developing world. 
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Problem: Describe the significance of the so-called Kitchen Debate. 
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Describe Khrushchev’s response to Nixon’s claims that capitalism 
provided more material benefits to ordinary workers. 
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William F. Buckley Jr. and the Conservative Movement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Harvey Klehr, Emory University 


William Frank Buckley Jr. was the preeminent voice of American 
conservatism in the latter half of the twentieth century. He was born in 
1925 in New York City, the son of Josephine Steiner and William F. 
Buckley Sr., an oil developer and lawyer. In 1944, Buckley Jr. graduated 
from U.S. Army Officer Candidate School and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant during World War IT. At the end of the war, he enrolled in Yale 
University, where he excelled as a debater and chaired the Yale Daily News. 
He was also selected for the secret Skull and Bones society, one of the few 
Roman Catholics of that era to be offered membership in this elite and 
traditionally Protestant society of undergraduates selected for their 
leadership qualities. After Yale, Buckley served for two years with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, including one year in Mexico as a field officer. 
In 1950, he married Patricia Taylor. The two remained married until her 
death in 2007. 


In 1951, Buckley published God and Man at Yale: The Superstitions of 
“Academic Freedom,” a harsh critique of Yale based on his undergraduate 
experience. With biting wit he described Yale as an institution being 
subverted from within. He wrote of an increasingly unaccountable faculty 
using academic freedom as camouflage for their teaching of collectivist 
Keynesianism economics and even socialism, as well as their depiction of 
Christianity as an obsolete superstition. Noting that Yale’s charter required 
its alumni to set the direction of the college, he called on them to reassert 
their authority and regain control of undergraduate education from what he 


saw as a Self-serving academic elite that was imposing its own values on 
Yale undergraduates. God and Man at Yale received highly critical reviews 
from Yale’s faculty, but the book nevertheless struck a chord and was 
widely read. In 2011, Time magazine included it among “the 100 best and 
most influential [books] written in English” since the magazine’s founding 
in 1923. 


Buckley further established himself as a powerful conservative force with a 
1954 book, McCarthy and His Enemies, co-authored with Brent Bozell 
({link]). While allowing that Senator Joseph McCarthy had made mistakes, 
Buckley and Bozell ripped into the errors, exaggerations, and falsehoods of 
McCarthy’s critics. They depicted McCarthy as a patriotic crusader against 
communism, and “McCarthyism” as a movement “around which men of 
good will and stern morality can close ranks.” 


Brent Bozell (left) and William Buckley (right) are pictured 
with their 1954 book McCarthy and His Enemies. 


Building on the prestige of his first two books, Buckley founded National 
Review in 1955. He staffed the journal with talented intellectuals, many of 
whom were former communists or other leftists—such as John Dos Passos, 
Frank Meyer, James Burnham, Willmoore Kendall, William Schlamm, and 
Whittaker Chambers—who had changed their views, as well as 
traditionalist conservatives such as Russell Kirk and Catholic conservatives 
such as Bozell and Garry Wills. 


Under Buckley’s leadership, National Review articulated a conservatism 
that fused previously independent traditions: free-market capitalism, 
libertarianism, traditionalism, and anti-communism. Before its founding, 
although there had been a number of individual talented and articulate 
conservative writers, there was no coherent intellectual current. In 1950, 
Lionel Trilling, an influential critic, wrote: 


In the United States at this time liberalism is not only the 
dominant but even the sole intellectual tradition. For it is the 
plain fact that nowadays there are no conservative or reactionary 
ideas in general circulation . . . the conservative impulse and the 
reactionary impulse do not . . . express themselves in ideas but 
only ... in irritable mental gestures which seek to resemble ideas. 


Buckley and National Review put an end to that dismissive view. Buckley 
stated that National Review 


stands athwart history, yelling Stop, at a time when no one is 
inclined to do so, or to have much patience with those who so 
urge it... it is out of place because, in its maturity, literate 
America rejected conservatism in favor of radical social 
experimentation . . . since ideas rule the world, the ideologues, 
having won over the intellectual class, simply walked in and 
started to .. . run just about everything. There never was an age 
of conformity quite like this one. 


Buckley’s and National Review’ articulation of an intellectually coherent 
conservatism, as well as its sharp and often witty criticism of the 
eccentricities and intellectual laziness of the dominant liberalism of the era, 
soon eared it a large audience on the right as well as massive hostility from 
the left. By the end of the 1950s, National Review was easily the 


preeminent journalistic voice of conservatism and one not easily dismissed 
by liberals ({link]). 


William F. Buckley Jr., pictured at the far right with an early edition of 
National Review, managed to amass a large conservative audience for 
his journal. (credit: ©2020 National Review. Used with permission.) 


Buckley and National Review also acted as gatekeepers of conservatism, 
excluding those ideas and groups they considered extremist, nutty, or 
dangerous. Among those considered unworthy of inclusion in modern 
conservatism were anti-Semites, white supremacists, the extremist anti- 
communists of the John Birch Society, and Ayn Rand and her ideology of 
hypercapitalism combined with hyperatheism. Buckley was initially 
sympathetic to southern segregation but then shifted to opposing 
segregation and supported color-blind racial policies earlier than other 
public intellectuals. He opposed conservative support for the segregationist 
campaign of George Wallace for the presidency in 1968. Buckley was also 
an early advocate of marijuana legalization, a view that only slowly found 
acceptance among conservatives. 


Although generally working within the Republican Party, Buckley was not 
a partisan and was not averse to working against Republicans when doing 
so served what he saw as the conservative cause. In 1965, he ran for mayor 
of New York City as the candidate of the Conservative Party in an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent the election of John Lindsay, the 
Republican candidate and a liberal. In 1970, Buckley and his allies actively 
supported the successful campaign of his older brother, James Buckley, on 
the Conservative Party ticket in New York, to capture the U.S. Senate seat 
held by incumbent liberal Republican Charles Goodell. In 1988, Buckley 
backed Connecticut Democrat Joseph Lieberman in his successful 
campaign to defeat the incumbent liberal Republican Senator Lowell 
Weicker. 


Within national Republican politics, Buckley supported the 1964 candidacy 
of Senator Barry Goldwater, first for the Republican Party nomination 
(successfully) and then in the general election for the presidency 
(unsuccessfully). Buckley was only mildly enthusiastic about Republican 
Richard Nixon, initially supporting his presidency in 1969 but breaking 
with it in 1971, over Nixon’s pursuit of détente with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China and his attempt to establish a government-funded 
national minimum income. The two later reconciled, and, in 1973, Nixon 
appointed Buckley to the post of American delegate to the United Nations. 


Buckley was an early backer of Ronald Reagan for the presidency, first in 
Reagan’s unsuccessful campaign for the Republican nomination in 1976 
and then in his successful campaign for the nomination and the presidency 
in 1980 ({link]). Buckley later wrote a book about his long friendship with 
Reagan: The Reagan I Knew (2008). His attitude toward Presidents George 
H. W. Bush and George W. Bush was as mild as had been his attitude 
toward President Nixon. He judged the latter Bush’s Iraq War as a well- 
intentioned overreach that had ended in failure. 


William F. Buckley Jr., pictured on the right with Ronald 
Reagan in 1988, became close to the Republican president 
and later wrote a book about their friendship. 


Buckley wrote more than 50 books about politics, sailing, history, rhetoric, 
and writing, as well as a series of spy novels. He also wrote a political 
column, On the Right, that appeared in hundreds of newspapers across the 
United States. By the time of his death in 2008, more than 5,500 of his 
columns had been published. 


In 1966, Buckley founded and hosted a public affairs show, Firing Line 
with William F. Buckley Jr., on JWOR-TV in New York City. It quickly 
found an audience and, in 1971, Firing Line moved to the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS). During the 33 years of its existence, from 
1966 to 1999, more than 1,500 episodes were broadcast. The show featured 
both discussions and debates on public issues, presided over by Buckley 
with his urbane and witty manner, flashing smile, and multisyllabic 
vocabulary. Guests included prominent politicians, academics, writers, 
media personalities, religious figures, and other persons of public interest. 


The style of the program was highly civil and pitched at a sophisticated 
intellectual level. Buckley’s role as host of Firing Line helped to cement his 
place as the most prominent conservative public intellectual of his era. 


Buckley retired from active management of National Review in 1990 but 
continued to write for the journal and pen his newspaper column until his 
death in 2008 at the age of 82. The New York Times’ obituary lauded the 
way he had “marshaled polysyllabic exuberance, famously arched eyebrows 
and a refined, perspicacious mind to elevate conservatism to the center of 
American political discourse.” It judged that his “greatest achievement was 
making conservatism—not just electoral Republicanism but conservatism 
as a system of ideas—respectable in liberal post-World War II America.” 
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Free Response Questions 
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Problem: 


Describe the impact of National Review on the ideals of modern 
conservative thinking. 
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Describe William F. Buckley Jr.’s opinion on partisan politics. 
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Sputnik and NASA 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of economic growth in the years after World War II 


Written by: Jeff Broadwater, Barton College 


The Soviet Union’s launch of its Sputnik satellite on October 4, 1957, 
stunned Americans, who had taken their nation’s technological preeminence 
for granted. Most Americans assumed a rocket that could put a satellite into 
the Earth’s orbit could also strike the United States with a nuclear warhead, 
and Sputnik led them to question the adequacy of their nation’s defenses 
and the effectiveness of its educational system during the Cold War with the 
Soviets. Those anxieties proved to be exaggerated, but the panic Sputnik 
created presented Dwight D. Eisenhower with one of the most frustrating 
challenges of his presidency. 


Ironically, in light of the surprise that greeted Sputnik, Soviet efforts to 
launch a satellite had been widely reported in the United States. Russians 
had been among the first scientists to theorize about rocket technology and 
space exploration. Lenin and other Communist leaders saw the military 
potential of the new technology and believed scientific advances could be 
used to demonstrate the superiority of socialism over capitalism. World War 
II disrupted Soviet society, and the German V-2 program had made it clear 
that Hitler’s regime had been years ahead of everyone else in producing 
usable long-range missiles. But the capture at the end of the war of 
hundreds of German scientists, engineers, and technicians, and the seizure 
of valuable scientific equipment, helped the Soviets regain lost ground. 
Convinced by Marxist doctrine of the inevitability of conflict with the West 
and the victory of worldwide communism, the Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin 
spent heavily on the development of advanced weapons, and, in 1949, the 
Soviet Union successfully tested its first atomic bomb. 


In the United States, meanwhile, the Air Force, which was established as a 
separate service after World War II, was given the responsibility for 
developing a strategic missile, while the Army was charged with producing 
shorter-range tactical missiles. However, neither project was well funded. 
Instead, the Truman administration came to rely more heavily on the Air 
Force’s Strategic Air Command (SAC), a huge fleet of nuclear-armed, long- 
range bombers, to counter the Soviet’s advantage in conventional forces. 
Hoping to contain defense spending, both Truman and Eisenhower 
considered nuclear weapons to be more cost-effective than traditional 
armaments. 


The Soviet atomic bomb provided some stimulus for the development of an 
American intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM). However, many 
military and congressional leaders grossly overestimated the size of the 
Soviet bomber force, and SAC continued to expand until, at one point, the 
United States had a 20-to-1 advantage over the Soviets in strategic 
bombers. The ability of the United States to launch bombers and 
intermediate-range missiles from bases in Turkey and other friendly 
countries near the Soviet Union further reduced the need for ICBMs. By the 
1950s, Soviet leaders, by contrast, had decided they could remedy their 
bomber gap by building more powerful missiles. 


The Soviet missile program, however, faced its own challenges. One was 
building an ICBM warhead that would not be destroyed by the heat 
generated upon reentering the Earth’s atmosphere. Soviet scientists went to 
work on a Satellite in part because they needed a tangible accomplishment 
while they struggled to solve that problem. A satellite could be used to 
collect scientific data and for military purposes, including aerial 
surveillance and target selection, although American society was so open 
that the Soviet military saw little need for a spy satellite ({link]). 
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This diagram shows the evolution of Soviet launchers between 1957 
and 1966, starting with the R-7 ICBM and Sputnik. 


The U.S. Navy had begun a satellite program after World War II but 
abandoned it in 1948 in a cost-cutting move. Before 1954, the U.S. 
government had spent $88,000 on satellite research, a miniscule sum given 
the total federal budget. The deployment of the U-2 spy plane made 
satellite surveillance of the Soviet Union less urgent, and until the mid- 
1950s, U.S. missiles were too small to carry large payloads. American 
policy makers were also inhibited by a novel legal issue: Would orbiting a 
satellite over another nation’s airspace violate international law and thus 
provoke a protest from the Soviet Union? 


Both the Soviet and American satellite programs received a boost in 
October 1954 when the Special Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year, a multinational body of scientists and explorers, 


proposed that governments with the potential to launch satellites do so by 
1957 or 1958. The United States welcomed the proposal as an opportunity 
to establish the right of satellite overflight by launching an innocuous, 
civilian satellite that would not pass over Soviet territory. 


Nevertheless, President Eisenhower did not believe the United States was in 
a space race with the Soviets. Primary responsibility for launching an 
American satellite went to the Navy and its private contractor, the Martin 
Corporation. Project Vanguard, as the Navy’s program was known, had 
one advantage. Martin’s involvement ostensibly gave Vanguard a benign 
civilian cast. Eisenhower, in fact, hoped to protect the nation’s military 
secrets by segregating military and scientific satellite research into two 
separate programs. 


Project Vanguard, however, had an even greater disadvantage. Development 
of its Viking rocket lagged behind that of the Army’s Redstone, later 
rechristened the Jupiter-C, which the Army was perfecting at its Redstone 
Arsenal near Huntsville, Alabama. The Army’s rocket was largely the 
brainchild of Wernher von Braun, who had directed Hitler’s rocket 
program, and his team of German scientists and engineers. Von Braun and 
most of the leading German rocket experts had surrendered to the U.S. 
Army at the end of World War II. Their value was obvious, but their 
connections to the Third Reich created a public relations dilemma—von 
Braun himself was an ex-Nazi and a former major in the SS, a German 
paramilitary organization. Thus, the Army held them in virtual exile at Fort 
Bliss, near El Paso, Texas, until 1950, when the Korean War erupted. Then, 
as Cold War tensions worsened, von Braun and his team were transferred to 
Huntsville, given their freedom, and put to work designing short-range 
missiles. Von Braun thought he could do more and, in 1954, he claimed 
that, for less than $100,000, he could put a satellite in orbit aboard a 
modified Redstone rocket, essentially an improved V-2. 


Convinced that a nation as backward as the Soviet Union could not beat the 
United States into space, Defense Department officials denied von Braun’s 
request. Von Braun and the Germans, who understood how dictatorships 
worked, warned American officials that a totalitarian state could consolidate 
resources behind a project favored by the state in a way that a democracy 


could not. By the early fall of 1957, von Braun, extrapolating from reports 
of Soviet ICBM tests, concluded that a successful Russian satellite launch 
was imminent. In August, his team had fired a Jupiter missile 300 miles into 
the air, but in deference to the Navy, they were under orders not to attempt a 
satellite launch. 


The launch of Sputnik ({link]) provoked what Eisenhower later called “a 
wave of near-hysteria.” Panic began with the news media and spread to the 
general public. Democrats, in particular, Texas senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
who had presidential ambitions, sought to use the issue against a 
Republican administration. Doubts about the nation’s military preparedness 
and technological acumen began to appear in Western Europe. In reality, 
Sputnik, which could do little more than transmit a radio signal back to 
Earth, posed no threat to the United States. The R-7 missile that carried it 
into outer space was not well suited to military use. The R-7 was too big to 
move or hide easily and took hours to launch, making it vulnerable to a 
preemptive strike. Even the Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev was surprised 
by the alarm the satellite had provoked. Sputnik did solve one problem for 
the United States: it established a precedent for the right to conduct satellite 
overflights. 


A view of Sputnik, showing the interior of the Russian satellite. 


Eisenhower tried to reassure the public, but without much success; he was 
limited in what he could disclose without compromising intelligence 
sources. The launch of Sputnik IT in November and the failure of the Navy’s 
attempt to launch its Vanguard satellite in December kept the issue alive, as 
did leaks from the Gaither Report, a study by a special presidential 
commission on national security that questioned the adequacy of the 
nation’s nuclear deterrent. In January 1958, von Braun finally got his 
chance, and the Army put a U.S. satellite, dubbed Explorer I, into orbit. 


Eisenhower had hoped to avoid rash decisions and unnecessary 
expenditures but was forced to respond to public anxiety. He appointed a 


special assistant for science and technology, and in 1958, he signed three 
bills designed to close the so-called missile gap. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Act created NASA, a civilian agency with close ties to the 
military, to manage the nation’s space program. The National Defense 
Education Act provided federal dollars for teaching math, science, and 
foreign languages, and the Defense Reorganization Act, among its other 
provisions, attempted to centralize the management of research in the armed 
forces. By the end of the 1950s, the foundation had been laid for the space 
race of the 1960s. 
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Explain how the launching of Sputnik laid the foundation for the space 
race. 
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Dr. Benjamin Spock and the Baby Boom 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of economic growth in the years after World War IT 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


The postwar years brought a surge of optimism about the possibilities for 
economic prosperity after a decade of depression and war. Marriage and 
family proved central to this optimism, with rising expectations of 
education and homeownership fueled by the G.I. Bill. This drove up 
marriage rates in the aftermath of the war. Although divorce rates were high 
right after the war (because those who had married before going off to war 
often returned home feeling alienated from the person they had married), 
the marriage rate was up, and stability in family formation became the new 
expectation. The roles of men and women were altered in substantial ways. 
By the late 1940s and 1950s, the nuclear family with a father, a mother, 
and their children was the new norm, and the home was prized as a 
showplace for American values in the postwar era ({link]). 


Parents and their children pose for a photo, 1955. The 
nuclear family was defined as a family consisting of only a 
father, a mother, and their children. (credit: “W.H. Shumard 

family, circa 1955” by Seattle Municipal 
Archives/Wikimedia Commons, CC BY 2.0) 


The high rate of marriages in the postwar period set the stage for the baby 
boom. By the mid-1950s, women, on average, were marrying at age 20 and 
men at age 22, and by 1965, more than 90 percent of all women were 
married, up from 80 percent in 1940. Young married couples had faith in 
the future, and for them, the family was a “haven in a heartless world.” 


They produced a demographic explosion in natural birth rates known as the 
baby boom ([link]). Between 1946 and 1964, 76 million babies were born 
in the United States, a population increase that had important effects on the 
postwar economy and culture. By the end of the baby boom, the population 
of that generation accounted for two-fifths of the entire population of the 
country, which was 192 million people. 


Following on the heels of what demographers referred to as the “baby bust” 
generation, born amid the pessimism of the Depression and world war, the 
baby boomers were a generation raised with grand expectations about the 
future that led to massive spending by their parents on housing, education 
(including higher education), toys, diapers, health care, records, and candy. 
The baby boomer generation was brought up in a relatively affluent 
environment, believing they were special and would make a contribution to 
the future of the country. They drove the economy and postwar growth rates 
as their parents spent on them in ways the preceding generation had not 


been able to do. 
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This chart shows the U.S. birth rate (births per 1,000 population per 


year) for a century, with the 1946-1964 “baby boom” marked in red. 
(credit: “Baby Boom” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


Of course, there were huge differences between the experiences of baby 
boomers born in affluent white suburbs of postwar America and those born 
in rural areas. There were also stark disparities between black and white 
boomers, as well as between whites and other minorities such as the 
growing Hispanic population, in economic opportunities and social and 
political equality. Expectations and behavior varied too, such as between 
the earlier boomers, who were born between 1946 and 1956 and were old 
enough to fight in or protest the controversial Vietnam War, and the later 
boomers, born from 1957 to 1964, who were not. 


But there is no doubt that expectations for this generation were high. Part of 
the reason was a new form of child-rearing propagated by Dr. Benjamin 
Spock ({link]), a pediatrician whose bestselling book, The Common Sense 
Book of Baby and Child Care (1946), taught young mothers that “you know 
more than you think you do” about raising children. Spock was raised in 
privilege, attending Andover prep school and Yale University as an 
undergraduate. He received his medical degree from Yale Medical School 
and chose pediatrics as his specialty. Spock opposed corporal punishment 
and encouraged parents to be flexible and treat their children as individuals 
to propagate a healthy environment for all family members. Departing from 
previous views, he maintained that children did not need to be picked up or 
held every time they cried at night. Doing so, he argued, would produce 
children who cry more and demand more attention from parents. A regular 
sleep schedule was necessary to allow babies to develop, as was a regular 
eating schedule. 


Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, pictured 
here in 1976, 
argued for raising 
children as 
individuals, and 
his book was 
both extremely 
popular and 
criticized. 


As the baby boom generation matured and became leaders of the anti- 
Vietnam war activism of the 1960s in which Spock himself participated, he 
was criticized for creating a permissive generation of young people who 
demanded instant gratification and who would not delay expectations, a 
criticism he refuted. His research also was criticized by other pediatricians 
for relying on anecdotal evidence and not peer-reviewed research 
concerning child-rearing habits. Nevertheless, his book had sold as many as 
50 million copies by the time of his death and became a standard gift for 
young women at baby showers in the postwar era. 


Traditional gender roles were the norm in the postwar America. Women 
were expected to care for the children of the baby boom while men worked 


and built careers. Motherhood became the chief occupation of postwar 
American women. Many postwar mothers had worked in factories during 
World War II but gave up their jobs in peacetime, due to social pressure to 
let veterans return to work when the war ended. Many others had attended 
college, but rather than pursuing professional careers, they married, had 
children, and stayed home. Professional careers for women in business, 
engineering, medicine, higher education, and law were not easily pursued. 
Opportunities were limited to teaching, primarily elementary and secondary 
education, nursing, and secretarial and clerical work. Working-class women 
did labor in factories but for much lower pay than men, and African 
American women who had come north for wartime factory jobs returned to 
domestic service at low pay. Job ads in newspapers were segregated by 
gender, with women’s jobs often advertised as “Help Wanted—Girl Friday,’ 
which meant secretarial work. 
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Were women happy in their roles as mothers? Many found solace in child 
rearing and in the assuming the responsibility of managing a household and 
family. But many others had a difficult time and were unfulfilled in the 
home. Betty Friedan, a political radical before the war, attended Radcliffe, 
the sister school of then all-male Harvard University, and gave up a career 
to raise children. At her 10-year college reunion, she reported, many of her 
classmates shared their frustration with being housewives and mothers. In 
1963, Friedan published The Feminine Mystique, which described the home 
as a “comfortable concentration camp” in which women were the prisoners. 
Her portrait of the home may have been harsh but it did reflect many 
educated and affluent white women’s experiences of the limitations in their 
lives. In 1965, Friedan and other women formed the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), launching the drive for equity in the 
workplace and a new role for women ([link]). 


Pictured here in 1968 are NOW members (left to right) Teresa 
Billington, co-founder Betty Friedan, Barbara Ireton, and Marguerite 
Rawalt. (credit: Smithsonian Institution Archives. Image # SIA2008- 

1731.) 


Postwar culture portrayed home as the ideal for family life. Television 
programs like I Love Lucy, The Dick Van Dyke Show, Leave It to Beaver, 
and Father Knows Best all portrayed the idyllic middle-class family in 
which the mother was at home raising the children while the father worked. 
All the programs reinforced marriage as the ideal, women as the nurturers, 
and men as the breadwinners. In fact, it was possible for middle-class men 
to make enough money in the postwar boom for women to stay at home and 
for a couple to buy a house, save money, and send their children to college. 


However, among working-class and minority families, this was often not 
possible, and many women worked outside the home. The television 
programs depicting working-class married couples, like Jackie Gleason’s 
popular sitcom The Honeymooners, presented happy marriages but no 
children, and instead of living in the suburbs, the characters lived in small 
urban apartments. Few television programs explored the life of an upper- 
middle class African American family until The Cosby Show in the 1980s, 
which depicted an affluent, professional African American couple, the 
Huxtables, raising their children as if the 1950s had never ended. 


The postwar ideal of home and family was possible due to explosive growth 
in the economy and to government programs like the G.I. Bill. It was not a 
perfect lifestyle, especially for women, some of whom felt isolated and 
without opportunities for careers. The cultural tumult in America during the 
1960s challenged the vision of postwar domesticity to be found in the 
home, and divorce rates skyrocketed as the laws changed to allow no-fault 
divorce. Women celebrated their liberation with careers and professional 
lives of their own, fundamentally changing the workforce, altering family 
structure, and changing the expectations of young girls and boys. The 
anxieties brought by inflation in the 1970s and, later, rising consumer 
expectations added to the need for two-earner families, fundamentally 
transforming and ending the postwar emphasis on women staying at home 
to care for children and leading to divorce rates of 50 percent of all 
marriages by the 1980s. The best way to rear children, the impact of divorce 
on them, and the expectations of home and family continue to be debated 
politically to the present day. 
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Explain Dr. Benjamin Spock’s philosophy of raising children. 
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Truman Intervenes in Korea 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: Stephen Tootle, College of the Sequoias 


In June 1950, a Soviet-backed Communist army from North Korea invaded 
South Korea. With communism on the march on several fronts worldwide, 
President Harry S. Truman had to decide whether to intervene in the Korean 
War. Truman’s deliberations were guided by the principles of containment 
policy of the early Cold War. 


Facing postwar expansion by the Soviet Union in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Europe, Truman and his foreign policy advisors developed the idea of 
containment. Prompted by the immediate threat of communism in Turkey 
and Greece, the president issued a statement that came to be known as the 
Truman Doctrine, which pledged the United States to contain Soviet 
expansion and “support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation.” The Soviets continued to challenge the United States in the 
ongoing confrontation between the two superpowers. Besides promoting 
containment, the Truman administration was fearful of appearing to appease 
the advance of communism, as the Western powers had appeased Hitler at 
the 1938 Munich Conference and thereby emboldened the dictator’s 
expansionist policies. Republican and other critics were attacking Truman 
for “losing China” when that country became communist in 1949. 


The time between the summer of 1949 and the summer of 1950 was a 
shocking year for American foreign-policy makers. In August 1949, the 
Soviets successfully detonated their first atomic bomb. Less than two 
months later, Mao Zedong proclaimed the founding of the Communist 


People’s Republic of China ({link]) as his army forced the nationalist 
opposition to retreat to the island of Taiwan. Only two months before the 
June 1950 invasion of South Korea, the National Security Council had 
produced a report called NSC 68 that described the communist world as 
aggressive, expansionist, and a grave threat not only to the United States 
but also to “civilization itself.” In June, the Korean peninsula between 
China and Japan became a flashpoint in the Cold War, indicating the contest 
between the free world and the communist world had entered a new, deadly 
phase. 
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Chairman Mao Zedong declared the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China on October 1, 1949, ending the Chinese Civil War 
and Communist revolution. 


From 1910 to 1945, Japan had ruled the Korean peninsula. Once Japan lost 
control of Korea at the end of World War II, the Soviet Union and the 
United States divided the administration of the country between themselves. 
South of the 38th parallel, the United States supported an elections process 
sanctioned by the United Nations (U.N.) that established a free government. 
In the North, Soviet-controlled Communists formed their own government, 
led by Kim Il-Sung. With the relationship between the free world and the 
Communist world deteriorating, a peaceful reunion of North and South 
Korea became less likely. 


As the Chinese Communists consolidated power, they wanted to take their 
place next to the Soviet Union as leaders in the international Communist 
movement. For this reason, they supported the North Korean invasion of the 
south. Truman’s desires notwithstanding, the Soviets, Chinese, and North 
Koreans wanted war and believed they could win. China and the Soviet 
Union dictated the timing of the invasion. In the spring of 1949, Mao 
Zedong promised that the Chinese would send their own soldiers into the 
Korean fight once their country’s civil war concluded. He told a visiting 
delegation of North Koreans, “[W]Je can throw in Chinese soldiers for you. . 
. .no one will notice.” The North Koreans awaited the signal from the 
Soviets that the invasion could begin. 


For their part, Stalin and the Soviets decided the time was right to allow 
Kim to invade the south and open another front in the Cold War. Stalin was 
convinced the United States would not defend South Korea, and his 
conclusion was not unreasonable, given the information at his disposal. For 
a long time, Communist spies in the American government had been giving 
Stalin the intelligence necessary to make better-informed judgments about 
American intentions. Stalin also remembered that the United States had not 
fought the Communist takeover in China the previous year. Finally, U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson had announced publicly in January 1950 
that South Korea was outside the American defense perimeter. Stalin 
considered this evidence, then gave Kim permission to invade South Korea 
while the Chinese promised to support the Korean Communists. Stalin left 
Kim with a warning about what would happen “if you get kicked in the 
teeth. I shall not lift a finger.” 


On June 25, 1950, North Korean forces surged across South Korea and 
began to conquer large swaths of territory ([link]). In one of the greatest 
intelligence failures in American history, the invasion caught the United 
States and South Korea completely by surprise. The shock was so total that 
it galvanized American public opinion and President Truman. Within hours 
of the invasion, Truman decided that the United States would fight. 
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This map shows the progression of the Korean War from 1950 to 1953, 
starting with the invasion of South Korea by North Korea on June 25, 
1950. (attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC 
BY 4.0 license) 


As the North Korean army, with help from China and the Soviet Union, 
pushed south and swallowed mile after mile of territory, it became obvious 
to President Truman and his advisors that the communist nations were 
coordinating their activities and aggressively pursuing their goals. Now, 
NSC 68 seemed prescient rather than alarmist. In strictly military and 
geostrategic terms, the real possibility of losing the Korean peninsula was 
also setting in. Perhaps Korea was more important to American security 
than the government previously understood. If communists took Korea, 
they could then directly threaten Japan. Coming so soon after the 
communist takeover of China, the loss of Korea would also contribute to 
the impression that communism was on the march around the globe. 
Although not eager for war so soon after the conclusion of World War II, 
Americans had certainly learned that unchecked aggression often led to 
bigger, deadlier wars. Finally, if the invasion were not stopped, people and 
nations around the world would question whether the United Nations had 
any value. 


Observers wondered which constitutional authority gave Truman the power 
to commit American soldiers to a long-term conflict. Initially, he was acting 
under his own powers as commander-in-chief of the armed forces, but even 
he seemed to struggle to justify the decision he had already made by 
sending American armed forces into a war zone without a congressional 
declaration of war. When describing military action, Truman first spoke of 
working with the United Nations “to suppress a bandit raid.” When a 
reporter asked whether it was fair to call the effort a “police action,” 
Truman replied, “Yes. That is exactly what it amounts to.” When meeting 
with congressional leaders in late June 1950, Truman described his role 
thusly: “I just had to act as Commander-in-Chief, and I did.” If the war 
expanded, he would inform Congress. Republicans in Congress never 
seriously challenged the president’s authority to act in Korea, though Ohio 
Senator Robert Taft and others did raise some constitutional qualms about 
fighting a war without Congress declaring it ((link]). Still, Republicans and 
the American people strongly supported the initial intervention. 


President Truman 
signed a 
proclamation of 
national 


emergency on 
December 16, 
1950, nearly six 
months after the 
initial invasion of 
South Korea. The 
proclamation 
granted him 
additional power 
to support the 
Korean War 
effort. 


The Soviet Union boycotted the U.N. Security Council to protest the 
nonrecognition of Communist China, which gave Truman an unexpected 
opportunity to win U.N. approval to resist the invasion because the Soviets 
could not veto the measure. As a result, the United States rushed to get U.N. 
authorization for the defense of South Korea. On June 25, Truman met with 
his military and national security advisors and decided on the character of 
American intervention in Korea. The United States dispatched its air and 


naval power to the peninsula and surrounding waters while sending 
shipments of emergency war material to South Korean allies. Truman also 
approved General Douglas MacArthur’s request for two U.S. Army 
divisions to stem the imminent collapse of the South Korean army. 


Despite his attempts to project an image of crisp decision-making and 
resolution, the 36,000 American lives lost in Korea haunted Truman. Years 
later in retirement, he hosted student groups at his presidential library in 
Independence, Missouri. Frequently, the students asked him about his most 
difficult decision as president, and his answer was always the same: “The 
decision to enter the Korean War.” 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasoning Soviet Premier Josef Stalin used to encourage 
the North Koreans to invade South Korea. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe President Harry Truman’s motivation for sending American 
troops to South Korea after it was invaded by the Communists. 
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Truman Fires General Douglas MacArthur 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: Stephen Tootle, College of the Sequoias 


President Harry S. Truman and General Douglas MacArthur shared little in 
common. Truman became commander-in-chief of the armed forces when he 
became president upon the death of Franklin Roosevelt on April 12, 1945. 
MacArthur was one of the most popular, powerful, decorated, and 
prominent military figures in the United States at the time. Their paths 
collided over the direction of the Cold War, the war in Korea, political 
ambitions, ego, and civilian control of the military in the United States. 


Truman had risen through the ranks in politics with the help of friends, 
bosses, and voters, along with skill, luck, and hard work. His friends and his 
enemies all acknowledged his humility, work ethic, honesty, and loyalty. 
But he had no grandeur about him; he was physically small and could be 
petty and impulsive. He suffered by comparison with his predecessor, 
Franklin Roosevelt, who had a resonant voice, a long history in the public 
eye, four national election victories, and an aristocratic pedigree. Truman 
was the last president who did not graduate from college and the last one to 
frequently curse during press conferences. His “give ’em hell” campaign 
slogan seems plucky and energetic in retrospect, but to many people at the 
time, Truman was undignified and too small for the office he held. 


Douglas MacArthur had followed a different path. After finishing first in 
the class of 1903 at West Point, he was nominated for the Medal of Honor 
for his bravery and skill during both the Veracruz expedition in Mexico and 
World War I. By the end of the war, MacArthur was a brigadier general and 


was made superintendent at West Point in the early 1920s. After becoming 
the youngest major general up to that time, MacArthur rose to become chief 
of staff of the U.S. Army in 1930. His career took a major step outside the 
mainstream of military life when he became a field marshal of the 
Philippine Army in the mid-1930s. It was during this era that MacArthur’s 
already outsized ego took flight. Called back into service by the United 
States in 1941, he won the Medal of Honor and became yet again a national 
hero for his defense of the Philippines, during which he pledged, “I shall 
return.” By the end of World War II, MacArthur was a five-star general and 
a legend in the popular imagination of the American people. After the war, 
he commanded the armed forces in Asia and oversaw the rebuilding of 
Japan. He was also considered arrogant and obsessed with his own image. 


MacArthur’s years in in the Philippines had seemed to amplify his worst 
character traits. Truman called him “Mr. Prima Donna,” a “Brass Hat,” a 
“play actor and a bunco man.” Dwight Eisenhower, who had served under 
him twice, said, “I studied dramatics under him for five years in 
Washington and four in the Philippines.” 


MacArthur had command of the U.S. forces in Asia at the time of the North 
Korean invasion of South Korea on June 25, 1950. The first six weeks of 
the Korean War went terribly for the United States and its United Nations 
allies. Reversal followed reversal, and retreats often turned to routs. By the 
end of the summer, North Korea controlled the entire peninsula except for 
the city of Pusan and the defensive perimeter around it. MacArthur devised 
a bold plan for an amphibious invasion to land in the western port city of 
Inchon, near the South Korean capital city of Seoul, timed to coincide with 
a breakout from the city of Pusan. The defenders of Inchon could always 
tell when a possible attack was coming because, due to the tides, the harbor 
was navigable for only a few hours on one day every month. MacArthur’s 
was a daring scheme, and initially the Joint Chiefs balked at supporting it. 


The U.S. attack took place on September 15 and was a tremendous success. 
More than 13,000 marines with heavy air support took Inchon in one day 
with only 21 casualties. By September 27, the U.N. forces under MacArthur 
had recaptured the capital city of Seoul and trapped half the North Korean 
military. U.N. forces (mostly South Korean and U.S. Army troops) began 


moving north and crossed into North Korea, while in Washington, DC, the 
Truman administration basked in the grand victory. 


To capitalize politically on American military victories, the Truman 
administration requested a conference with MacArthur. The two men met 
on Wake Island on October 15 ([link]). Ostensibly they were discussing 
strategy, but both men understood that the event was really a publicity stunt. 
With less than one month to go before the 1950 midterm elections, Truman 
wanted to share in the glory of the recent military victories. The meeting 
went better than either man expected, but the consequences of that short 
meeting were far-reaching. 


President Truman (left) and General MacArthur (right) are pictured 
together at Wake Island on October 15, 1950. 


The accounts of what was said publicly and privately do not differ. In his 
diary, Truman recalled MacArthur privately reassuring him that he had no 
political ambitions and that the Republicans had made a “chump” of him by 
floating his name as a presidential nominee in the past. The formal meeting 
that followed was short and productive. Truman asked directly: “What are 
the chances for Chinese or Soviet interference?” MacArthur’s reply was: 
“Very little.” If the Soviets or the Chinese interfered, he said, they would 
face “the greatest slaughter.” The meeting was moving along so quickly that 
an aide slipped Truman a note telling him to slow down. Truman replied, 
“Hell, no! I want to get out of here before we get into trouble.” 


At 9:12 a.m., the brief meeting was over. MacArthur asked to be excused to 
attend a luncheon and return to Japan. Truman praised MacArthur in a 
speech in San Francisco. He reassured the American people that he and 
MacArthur were in complete agreement on policy and strategy. In a press 
conference the following day, Truman told reporters that MacArthur is 
“loyal to the President in his foreign policy.” But the meeting had not 
changed the underlying reality of their relationship: MacArthur resented 
Truman and the meeting; Truman resented MacArthur. 


On the ground in North Korea, the combined South Korean, American, and 
allied U.N. forces charged north. MacArthur’s ego swelled and his 
popularity soared as the remains of the North Korean army retreated toward 
the border with China at the Yalu River. The Truman administration 
desperately wanted a big win in a major theater of the Cold War on the eve 
of the midterm elections and brushed aside new Chinese warnings about 
intervention. Even Stalin seemed willing to accept an American victory in 
Korea, stating privately, “So what[.] Let it be. Let the Americans be our 
neighbors.” The Chinese had other plans. 


The first warnings were vague. In late October, Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) estimates began reporting that first 15,000, then 20,000 Chinese 
soldiers were streaming into North Korea. Within a week, that number was 
revised upward to 30,000—40,000. The war had changed, and now 
MacArthur was outnumbered, desperate, and facing defeat. Only two days 
before the midterm elections he made a public statement: “A new and fresh 
army now faces us.” In stark and dramatic terms, he asked Truman for 


permission to bomb the bridges over the Yalu River (separating North 
Korea and China) and stated that any delay would be “paid for dearly . . . in 
blood.” Truman granted it. Soon MacArthur reported that his army was 
facing 250,000 Chinese soldiers. He now regretted his earlier predictions 
that American soldiers would be “home for Christmas.” 


Reeling from military setbacks, Truman and MacArthur were also 
offending one another. MacArthur falsely told the New York Times that the 
Joint Chiefs had never warned him to be cautious as he approached the Yalu 
River. He demanded the freedom and resources to attack China by bombing 
industrial areas, setting up blockades, and coordinating with Chinese 
Nationalist forces on the island of Formosa (now Taiwan). President 
Truman had to respond but settled for a mild rebuke in a letter, stating that 
the decisions in Korea had to be made in the context of the wider Soviet 
threat and thanking MacArthur for his “splendid leadership.” 


President Truman did not cover himself in glory during the dark months in 
the winter of 1950-1951. In a press conference at the end of November, he 
hinted about the use of nuclear weapons in Korea, setting off an 
international crisis. He was also too sensitive to personal criticism. After a 
Washington Post music critic wrote a harsh review of Truman’s daughter 
Margaret’s singing recital, the President dashed off an angry letter to the 
critic stating, “Someday I hope to meet you. When that happens, you’ ll 
need a new nose, a lot of beefsteak for black eyes, and perhaps a supporter 
below.” When the letter became public, Truman faced a torrent of outrage. 
One family sent him their son’s Purple Heart medal with the note, “As you 
have been directly responsible for the loss of our son’s life, you might as 
well keep this emblem on display in your trophy room, as a memory of your 
historic deeds. One major regret at this time is that your daughter was not 
there to receive the same treatment as our son received in Korea.” Truman 
kept the letter in his desk drawer for years ([link]). 


This 1950 
political cartoon 
shows President 


Truman wearing 
MacArthur’s 
oversized 
military cap, 
suggesting he 
was not qualified 
to be the 
commander-in- 
chief. 


Meanwhile, after the accidental death of General Walton Walker, Matthew 
Ridgway took command of the Eighth Army, rallied U.N. forces, and 
stabilized the front. By the end of 1950, the Truman administration was not 
interested in either expanding the war or withdrawing U.N. forces. Now it 
was looking for a way to end the war. President Truman directed Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson to begin negotiating a cease-fire. In January, 
MacArthur was told to prepare for these talks by holding on to territory and 
making only small advances to improve the negotiating position of the 
United Nations. On March 20, the Joint Chiefs notified him that in 


preparation for peace negotiations, the president would be announcing that 
South Korea had been cleared of aggressors. 


Four days later, MacArthur tried to sabotage the foreign policy of the 
Truman administration. In a public statement, he offered to meet with the 
Chinese himself, and if they refused a settlement, he said, his forces might 
invade China. It was a stunning turn of events. Truman told one Democratic 
Senator, “I’ll show that son of a bitch who’s boss. Who does he think he is 
—God?” Instead Truman sent MacArthur a mild reprimand, but another 
bombshell was forthcoming. 


House Republican leader Joseph Martin had given a speech stating that the 
Truman administration “should be indicted for the murder of American 
boys.” Martin sent MacArthur the speech. MacArthur then wrote back 
enthusiastically stating his general agreement and writing: “There is no 
substitute for victory.” It was an implicit attack on the Truman 
administration for not pursuing victory in the Cold War. 


When MacArthur placed no restrictions on the publication of the letter, it 
sealed his doom. Martin read it on the floor of the House on April 5. This 
time, Truman knew he had to act. After the Joint Chiefs, the vice president, 
his cabinet, the speaker of the House, and the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court all told him he had no choice, Truman decided to fire MacArthur. A 
threatened leak pushed forward the timeline of the announcement, and six 
days after Martin read the letter, at 1:00 a.m. on the morning of April 11, 
the Truman administration announced the firing. 


President Truman’s diary entry that night contained only two lines: “Quite 
an explosion. Was expected but I had to act. Telegrams and letters of abuse 
by the dozens.” 


When MacArthur got the news, he privately fumed and believed Truman 
was mentally unstable. In an angrier moment, he told Matthew Ridgway he 
was going move to New York, make speeches, and “raise hell.” Truman 
was sure he had done the right thing even though he knew the move would 
be unpopular. He even understood that once home, MacArthur would be 
warmly greeted by the American people. He told General Bradley, “General 
MacArthur has not been home since World War II. He has not received the 


hero’s welcome to which he is entitled and which the American people will 
want to give him.” When his press secretary brought in piles of angry letters 
and telegrams, Truman told him, “See that fireplace over there? Go put 
them in the fireplace and set a match to them. The American people will 
come to understand that what I did had to be done.” 


MacArthur was cheered by thousands in parades across the United States 
({link]), including a ticker-tape parade in New York City with an estimated 
7.9 million people. Congress invited him to address a joint session. There, 
his dramatic and masterful speech held the nation spellbound as he gave a 
34-minute oration in which he was interrupted by applause 30 times. Taken 
from a song, his final line, “Old soldiers never die; they just fade away,” 
brought the audience to tears. 


MacArthur gave a speech to an audience of 50,000 at 
Soldier’s Field in Chicago in April 1951, his first time back 
in the United States in 14 years. 


After being inundated with mail and telegrams from the public, Congress 
held hearings to investigate MacArthur’s firing. These cooled some of the 


angry public sentiment. The Joint Chiefs supported the president and 
pointed out their disagreements with MacArthur. General Omar Bradley 
delivered the most effective line of the proceedings when he said 
MacArthur’s policies “would involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy.” Eventually, 
Americans came to understand the importance of the principles of civilian 
control of the military and the danger of insubordination in a world with 
nuclear weapons. President Truman left office in 1953 as one of the most 
unpopular presidents in American history, but he is now regarded by most 
historians as a great or near-great president, in large part because of his 
resolute decision-making. 
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Free Response Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Describe America’s military entry into the war in Korea. 
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Describe the change in public sentiment regarding President ‘Truman’s 
firing of General MacArthur. 
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Eisenhower and the Suez Canal Crisis 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various military and diplomatic responses to international 
developments over time 


Written by: Jeff Broadwater, Barton College 


In 1956, President Dwight D. Eisenhower faced his greatest foreign policy 

challenge: the Suez Canal Crisis, in which Great Britain, France, and Israel 
attacked Egypt after Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser seized control 
of the canal. 


Nasser came to power after a military coup overthrew Egypt’s pro-British 
King Farouk in 1952, and he quickly emerged as the most charismatic and 
controversial figure in the Arab world. Nasser dreamed of building a huge 
Nile River dam to generate electricity, control flooding, and provide water 
for irrigation. In December 1955, the United States and Great Britain agreed 
to help finance the purchase of equipment and materials for the initial stage 
of the construction of the new Aswan Dam, with the expectation of 
providing additional aid as the work progressed. The Eisenhower 
administration wanted to build the dam to counter Soviet influence in the 
Middle East; a secondary goal was for Egypt to invest its limited resources 
in the dam, rather than in weapons to be used against its neighbor to the 
east, the Jewish state of Israel. 


Despite those goals, the American commitment to Aswan was fragile. 
Nasser’s penchant for anti-Western rhetoric made him a suspect figure in 
the United States and Europe. In February 1955, he had requested a 
relatively small amount of military aid from the United States. The 
Tripartite Treaty of 1950, however, had committed the United States, 


Great Britain, and France to limiting weapons sales in the region in an 
attempt to avoid an arms race and to maintain a balance of power between 
Israel and the Arab states. Accordingly, the Eisenhower administration 
denied Nasser’s request for military aid. 


In response, the Egyptians negotiated an even larger arms purchase from 
Soviet-dominated Czechoslovakia. Shaped by a Cold War mentality, 
American policy makers in the 1950s mistrusted any neutral nation that did 
business with a communist regime. Nasser further strained his relationship 
with the United States in March 1956 when he extended diplomatic 
recognition to the People’s Republic of China. In reality, Nasser trusted the 
Soviet Union no more than he trusted the Western powers, and the 
Eisenhower administration consistently overestimated the appeal of 
communism in the Arab world. 


Note: 

Watch this newsreel footage, “Cairo Hails Nasser as Situation Sends Dulles 
to England,” which shows various aspects of the Suez Crisis in 1956 to 
learn more. Popular in the early half of the twentieth century, newsreels 
were short motion pictures highlighting current events and news of the day 
and shown in cinemas. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Suez_nationalization.ogv? 
embedplayer 


The Aswan aid package had other problems unrelated to the Cold War. It 
drew opposition from the pro-Israel lobby in the United States, from 
members of Congress representing cotton-producing states who did not 
want to subsidize irrigation projects for Egyptian cotton farmers, and from 
members who regularly opposed most forms of foreign aid. Relations 
between Egypt and Israel were not improving, and Nasser had attached 
some conditions to American aid that the United States considered 
unacceptable, although they were later withdrawn. 


Eisenhower did not follow the negotiations with Nasser closely. He had 
delegated responsibility for them to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, a 
capable but hardline anti-communist with an abrasive personality. 
Eisenhower had also been distracted by a serious heart attack in 1955, in 
1956 by surgery for an intestinal blockage, and later that year by his 
reelection campaign. The president spent most of June and half of July in 
the hospital or at his Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, farm recuperating from his 
operation. On July 19, 1956, in a 10-minute meeting shortly after 
Eisenhower had resumed his regular duties, Dulles recommended 
cancellation of U.S. aid for Aswan, and the president agreed ([link]). That 
afternoon, when the Egyptian ambassador appeared at Dulles’s office to 
request the next installment of American aid, Dulles rather abruptly 
informed him that the United States was withdrawing from the project. 
Eisenhower said later that the affair might have been handled more 
diplomatically. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles (right), pictured here 
in 1956 with President Eisenhower, advised against the 
United States providing Egypt with aid for the Aswan Dam, 


which led to the United States withdrawing from the 
agreement to do so. 


In any event, Nasser announced a week later that he was nationalizing the 
Suez Canal and 


In any event, Nasser announced a week later that he was nationalizing the 
Suez Canal and would use tolls from canal traffic to finance construction of 
the Aswan Dam. The canal had been operated by the Suez Canal Company 
pursuant to a treaty signed in 1888; the British government and French 
investors owned almost all the stock in the company. The world’s most 
strategic waterway, the Suez Canal carried twice the traffic of the Panama 
Canal, and in the mid-1950s, it generated $100 million annually in gross 
revenues and $30 million in net profit. More than 40 nations used it 
regularly, and its biggest customer, Great Britain, relied on tankers 
transiting the canal to supply it with oil from Middle Eastern oil fields. 


British Prime Minister Anthony Eden and French President Guy Mollet 
seem to have decided almost immediately to retake the canal by force. 
Great Britain and France had an obvious interest in protecting their 
investment and ensuring access to the canal, but far more was at stake. They 
hoped to use the canal crisis to cripple or perhaps topple Nasser. Mollet 
resented Nasser’s support for rebels in the French colony of Algiers. Eden, 
who was in poor health and taking medicine that may have impaired his 
judgment, convinced himself that Nasser was another Hitler who threatened 
Britain’s survival as a major power. Israel, constantly engaged in border 
skirmishes with the Arab states around it, had more realistic fears and 
collaborated with the British and French in secretly planning a military 
operation: Israel would invade the Sinai Peninsula, Eden and Mollet would 
call for a ceasefire that would require Israel and Egypt to withdraw from the 
canal zone, Nasser would presumably reject the ceasefire, and British and 
French troops would then seize the canal. 


Eisenhower, now fully engaged, saw the crisis differently. Although the 
British, French, and Israelis had successfully concealed their plans from the 


president, they made no secret of their preference for military action, which 
Eisenhower strongly opposed. Administration lawyers, including Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, advised the president that Egypt had a right 
under the power of eminent domain to nationalize the Suez Canal Company 
as long as it compensated the owners, which Nasser had promised to do. 
Eden and Mollet had questioned Nasser’s ability to operate the canal, but 
the Egyptian president pledged to keep it open, and traffic actually 
increased after Egyptian canal workers replaced Europeans. 


Eisenhower thought an invasion would be counterproductive and would 
probably result in the closure of the canal, at least temporarily. He also 
worried that invasion would be perceived as an act of Western imperialism 
that could drive much of the Middle East and Africa into the arms of the 
Soviets. The Tripartite Treaty had obligated its signatories to defend Middle 
Eastern nations from aggression, which raised in Eisenhower’s mind the 
almost unthinkable possibility that if Egypt were attacked, the United States 
would find itself at war with its closest and most important allies. On the 
other hand, if instead the Soviet Union came to Egypt’s defense, the United 
States would be forced to intervene on behalf of Great Britain and France, 
and the result could be a nuclear war. 


Through the summer and into the fall, Eisenhower sought a diplomatic 
settlement. At a meeting of the major maritime nations in London, Dulles 
won support for a proposal to put the canal under the operation of an 
international commission. Eisenhower thought Nasser probably would have 
accepted an Indian proposal for an international advisory commission, but 
he deferred to the secretary of state, and Eden and Mollett opposed the 
Indian plan. Nasser, as Eisenhower had feared, rejected the conference’s 
proposal. 


On October 29, Israeli forces launched their invasion of the Sinai. As they 
had planned weeks earlier, Britain and France called for a ceasefire, which 
Nasser conveniently rejected. Allied planes almost immediately began 
bombing targets in Egypt, and on November 5, the British and French 
began landing paratroopers and ground troops near Port Said at the northern 
end of the canal ([link]). The operation collapsed almost immediately. The 
Eisenhower administration secured a resolution from the United Nations 


General Assembly condemning the invasion and, more significantly, the 
British found they could not sustain the operation without American 
support. Once the fighting began, Nasser blocked the canal with sunken 
ships, and saboteurs shut down a major pipeline bringing oil from Iraq to 
Western Europe. Deprived of their major sources of oil, the British needed 
dollars to purchase oil in the United States, but the administration refused to 
cooperate, and the British were forced to withdraw from Egypt, taking the 
French and Israelis with them. 
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This map of the 1956 campaign in Sinai illustrates Britain and 
France’s plan to land paratroopers near the northern end of the canal to 
support the Israeli troops on the ground. 


Eisenhower had prevented the Suez Crisis from escalating into a major 
conflict. His opposition to the invasion won him some credit as an opponent 
of European imperialism, but he had not been so strident as to permanently 
damage the Western alliance. Seeing the containment of communism as his 
highest priority, he soon announced what came to be known as the 
Eisenhower Doctrine: the United States would support Middle Eastern 
governments threatened by Soviet aggression. The president exercised a 
strong yet prudent American foreign policy that avoided U.S. direct military 
involvement in several conflicts around the globe. Yet divisions within the 
Arab states, rivalries among them, and their hostility to Israel prevented him 
from achieving the regional stability he wanted. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain the controversy of the early U.S. support of the Aswan Dam. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Analyze President Eisenhower’s response to the Suez Crisis. 
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Was Federal Spending on the Space Race Justified? 


Written by: (Claim A) Brian Domitrovic, Sam Houston State 
University; (Claim B) Jeff Broadwater, Barton College 


Issue on the Table 


Was the federal spending on the space race justified or was it a 
misallocation of money that could be better spent elsewhere? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question posed, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


Federal spending on the U.S. space program, especially in the 1960s, was 
considerable and characterized by almost unheard-of rates of growth. 
Outlays on space and science went from $0 in 1948 to more than $100 
million in 1957 and peaking at $7 billion in 1967. Spending did not reach 
this level again until 1980 and never again in inflation-adjusted terms for 
the remainder of the Cold War. All told, the United States spent about $30 
billion on the space race from the time the Soviet Union launched its 
Sputnik satellite in 1957 until the moon landing in 1969. 


The scientific benefits reaped by the nation since the 1960s are well known. 
They are concentrated in two large areas: computers and information 


technology (IT), and biotechnology and medicine. The connection of the 
great advances made in these fields to the federal space-race effort can 
easily be overstated. There is a vague general sense that the space race and 
the U.S. Department of Defense birthed the Internet and inspired the “moon 
shot” wars on cancer, but in nearly every specific major case, the grounds 
for this sort of argument are found wanting. 


The central illustration of this point can be found in the saga of Intel, the 
pioneer maker of semiconductors and microchips that opened in 1968 and 
around which Silicon Valley coalesced. Intel’s chief founder, engineer 
Robert Noyce, secured several government contracts in the space and 
defense industries for the initial portion of his career in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. His ambition, however, was to break free of the necessity of 
government contracting to develop breathtaking new technological products 
people would independently find useful on a mass scale. In pursuit of this 
objective, he attracted the financier Arthur Rock, the person widely known 
today as the founder of the venture capital industry. It was venture capital, 
not the space race, that spawned the computer and IT revolution. 


Venture capital was difficult to accumulate in the 1950s and early 1960s 
because of income-tax rates that reached 91 percent on the highest incomes. 
The cutting of tax rates by upward of 30 percent in 1964—1965 was central 
to the accumulation of the myriad capital pools that yielded the great 
venture firms of the late 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s that spearheaded the 
technology revolution. Those tax cuts also shook the business model of 
many of the Fortune 500 companies that had lobbied to stack the tax code 
with exemptions preferential to themselves and were the principal 
contractors in the space race. The space race froze in place the business 
model of the past in which large firms captured the great part of the nation’s 
engineering talent while the tax cut promoted innovation by enabling the 
rise of breakaway engineers and venture capital. 


The long-term effect of the space race on space exploration and innovation 
has clearly been negative. By monopolizing space exploration, government 
crowded out private sources and established, through a government 
contracting process cursed with overbilling, prices for space exploration 
supplies and services far beyond the reach of the private sector. A comment 


attributed to Isaac Asimov is that in going to the moon and then doing little 
else in space, the United States scored a touchdown and gave up the ball. 
This comment is wise beyond its words in that, by virtue of going to the 
moon, the United States nationalized space exploration to such a degree that 
if it failed to continue beyond the moon-landing accomplishment, no other 
party would have the experience necessary to pick up the slack. One might 
argue that, had the United States not nationalized space exploration, private 
space explorers who might retire after an accomplishment would be 
replaced by other explorers ready and willing to press on and today space 
exploration would be variegated and vibrant. 


It is telling that currently, private sources are at last seeking to make major 
ventures into space, and that these are captained by Jeff Bezos, founder of 
Amazon.com and the richest individual in the world. The governmental 
domination of space exploration so stifled initiative across the private sector 
with respect to space that it took someone of historically large wealth to 
take up the challenge of reversing this lamentable development. 


Claim B 


The space race was expensive. The Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo projects, 
which eventually put American astronauts on the moon, cost $25 billion at 
the time and more than $110 billion when adjusted for inflation. The United 
States spent more than $200 billion on the space shuttle and another $50 
billion on the International Space Station. From its creation in 1958 through 
2018, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) spent 
almost one trillion inflation-adjusted dollars. As large as those sums are, 
however, NASA’s annual spending typically represents a mere 0.5 percent 
or less of the federal budget. But comparisons offer a perspective raw 
numbers can obscure. NASA has a larger budget than the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Park Service, or the Smithsonian 
Institution, yet each year Americans spend twice as much on pizza as they 
spend on space exploration. 


What have taxpayers received for their investment? The benefits have been 
tangible and intangible. Money spent on space exploration has provided 
jobs for thousands of scientists, engineers, technicians, construction 


workers, and clerical workers, and stimulated local economies, especially in 
areas where NASA has had major facilities, among them Cape Canaveral, 
Florida; Huntsville, Alabama; and Houston, Texas. More importantly, 
technological byproducts of the space race have provided innumerable 
material benefits to society. Satellite technology developed by the space 
program has produced weather satellites that enable meteorologists to better 
predict hurricanes. Communications satellites make automatic teller 
machines possible, allow global positioning systems to work, and let 
consumers use credit cards at gasoline pumps. The artificial heart pump 
used by the famed heart surgeon Michael DeBakey was based on the space 
shuttle’s fuel pump. To reduce the amount of weight booster rockets had to 
carry into space, scientists and engineers working for NASA perfected the 
miniaturization of electronic components, making microcomputers and cell 
phones possible. NASA has patented hundreds of new inventions, and the 
royalties from NASA patents go directly to the U.S. government. 


Other benefits cannot be easily quantified. Many scientists report it was the 
thrill of space exploration that led them to study physics or astronomy or 
other sciences. Cold War policy makers considered national prestige a 
valuable commodity, and once the United States caught up with the Soviet 
Union in the early 1960s, outer space provided America with a series of 
propaganda victories, culminating in the 1969 moon landing. In light of the 
panic that ensued after the Soviets launched their Sputnik satellite and the 
continued development of the Soviet program, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and later President John F. Kennedy, probably had to make 
some commitment to space exploration to reassure the American public. 
The 1960s, we should not forget, witnessed the assassinations of President 
Kennedy and his brother, New York Senator Robert Kennedy, and African 
American leaders Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X, along with 
violent opposition to the civil rights movement, race riots in America’s 
cities, a rising crime rate, and a controversial war in Vietnam. The manned 
space flights of the decade provided Americans with brief respites of 
national unity and accomplishment. 


In later years, the Hubble Space Telescope and other NASA undertakings 
expanded our knowledge of the material world. The Cosmic Background 
Explorer, a satellite in orbit from 1989 to 1993, and the unmanned 


Wilkinson Microwave Anisotropy Probe, which flew from 2001 until 2010, 
detected heat and background radiation from the Big Bang, giving scientists 
insights into the origins of the universe. 


Admittedly, some of the purported benefits of the space program seem far- 
fetched or fanciful. Proponents of the International Space Station claimed it 
would promote world peace. Advocates of continued manned space flight 
sometimes argue a lunar or Martian colony could provide a refuge for 
humanity should the Earth become uninhabitable. And some of the 
intangible consequences of the space program may not have been 
beneficial. Walter McDougall, in his brilliant and provocative history of the 
space race, left his readers wondering if America’s successes in outer space 
had bred an exaggerated faith in science and technology. 


A fair assessment of the space program should probably assess separate 
projects separately. Beyond question, satellites and unmanned space probes 
generate scientific discoveries more cost effectively than does manned 
space flight. The space shuttle did not live up to expectations, and two of 
the five shuttles exploded, killing 14 astronauts. Yet many of the spin-offs 
from the space program, such as a breathing apparatus for firefighters, came 
from NASA’s efforts to keep humans alive in space, and manned 
exploration captured the imagination in a way mechanical devices could 
not. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


“Introduction to the Historical Tables. Structure, Coverage, and Concepts.” 
Budget of the U.S. government, historical tables, especially pp. 51-56. 


hist.pdf 


Noyce, Robert. The Impact of Integrated Circuits. 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Kennedy, John F. “John F. Kennedy Moon Speech—Rice Stadium.” 
September 12, 1962. https://er.jsc.nasa.gov/seh/ricetalk. htm 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Donovan, James. Shoot for the Moon: The Space Race and the 
Extraordinary Voyage of Apollo 11. New York: Little, Brown and Company, 
2019. 


O’Neill, William. Coming Apart: An Informal History of America in the 
1960s. Chicago: Ivan R. Dee, 2004. 


Wolfe, Tom. “The Tinkerings of Robert Noyce,” Esquire, December 1, 
1983, reprinted in Hooking Up. New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 2000. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Brinkley, Douglas. American Moonshot: John F. Kennedy and the Great 
Space Race. New York: Harper, 2019. 


International Space Exploration Coordination Group. “Benefits Stemming 
from Space Exploration. September 2013.” 

https://www.nasa. gov/sites/default/files/files/Benefits-Stemming-from- 
Space-Exploration-2013-TAGGED.pdf 


McDougall, Walter A. The Heavens and the Earth: A Political History of 
the Space Age. New York: Basic Books, 1985. 


Who Was Responsible for Starting the Cold War? 


Written by: (Claim A) John E. Moser, Ashland University; (Claim B) 
Stephen Tootle, College of the Sequoias 


Issue on the Table 


Was one superpower primarily responsible for starting the Cold War, or did 
both the United States and the Soviet Union contribute to its rise? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question posed, paying close 
attention to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, 
complete the comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in 
this essay are not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of 
larger historical debates. 


Claim A 


During the Cold War, Americans were convinced the Soviet Union posed a 
grave threat to their country and the rest of the planet and that, as the leader 
of the free world, the United States had a responsibility to resist Soviet 
expansionism. But might a different approach to foreign affairs by the 
United States in the years immediately after World War IT have prevented 
the Cold War altogether? 


Consider that the Soviet Union in 1945, although victorious in Europe, 
emerged from the war economically and demographically exhausted, and 
having lost a staggering 20 million soldiers and civilians (approximately 10 
percent of its population). The Soviet Union had suffered far more than the 


United States or Great Britain, because German forces had occupied large 
sections of the country and waged a racial war of annihilation against its 
people. And although the United States had made critical material 
contributions to the war, it was the Soviets who did the bulk of the fighting 
against Nazi Germany. At no point after mid-1941 did British or U.S. forces 
face more than 25 percent of the fighting strength of the German 
Wehrmacht, whereas the Red Army fought millions of Germans in the 
East. The British and Americans did not even attempt to open a second 
front in France until 1944 (despite Joseph Stalin’s constant requests for such 
action during the previous two years), by which time German forces had 
already been driven from Soviet soil. 


Stalin was a brutal dictator, but his foreign policy goals were 
understandable. Hitler’s invasion in 1941 had sparked the second major war 
against Germany in 20 years, and Russian leadership had legitimate security 
concerns. Moreover, he believed, not unreasonably, that as a Communist 
nation, the Soviet Union could not trust the capitalist world in the long 
term. The best way to protect the Soviet Union was to ensure that the 
countries along its western borders were friendly. Indeed, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill had recognized this fact at the Tehran and 
Yalta conferences. What they did not appreciate was, given the extent of 
anti-Russian sentiment in eastern Europe, no freely elected, democratic 
government from Poland to Romania could be counted on to be friendly. 
Nor was there any real history of democracy in those countries. In fact, 
Hungary and Romania had been Nazi allies during the war. The Red Army 
already occupied Eastern Europe, and the Russians imposed pro-Soviet 
governments there to establish a buffer zone against future attacks. 


The United States chose to respond to Soviet domination of Eastern Europe 
with outright hostility. When Soviet foreign minister Vyacheslav Molotov 
traveled to the United States in April 1945, the new president, Harry 
Truman, subjected him to an undiplomatic tongue lashing. After the end of 
the war, U.S. policy became downright militant. Although Truman 
withdrew most U.S. troops from Europe after 1945, the administration 
made massive expenditures on naval and air forces, stepped up testing and 
production of atomic bombs, and established a network of air bases in the 
United States and abroad with long-range bombers capable of carrying 


nuclear bombs. “Containment” of Soviet communism—that is, preventing it 
from spreading beyond its current borders—became the administration’s 
guiding strategy. In 1947, the president put forward his famous “Truman 
Doctrine,” in which he asked Congress to spend $400 million on economic 
aid to Greece and Turkey, and committed the United States “to support free 
peoples” around the world who were “resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” Two years later, the United 
States joined Great Britain, France, Canada, and a number of other nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an alliance aimed at the defense 
of Western Europe. 


Truman’s approach to the Soviet Union was not without its critics at home. 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace, who had served as Franklin 
Roosevelt’s vice president from 1941 to 1945, begged the president to 
consider how it would “look to us if Russia had the atomic bomb and we 
did not, if Russia had 10,000-mile bombers and air bases within a thousand 
miles of our coastlines, and we did not?” Wallace called on Truman to 
appreciate the Soviet Union’s fear of being invaded again and “to agree to 
reasonable Russian guarantees of security.” Eventually, Wallace’s 
outspoken criticism of Truman’s “get tough” approach cost him his job, but 
he continued to speak out. The Truman Doctrine, he warned, would 
ultimately lead to war. “There is no regime too reactionary for us provided 
it stands in Russia’s expansionist path,” he said in a March 1947 speech. 
“There is no country too remote to serve as the scene of a contest which 
may widen until it becomes a world war.” Similar arguments could be heard 
coming from Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, one of the most conservative 
men in the Senate. When asked why he voted against ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Taft replied, “How would we feel if 
Russia undertook to arm a country on our border, Mexico, for instance?” 


Such views were very much in the minority, however. Most Americans, by 
the late 1940s, had come to regard the Soviet Union as a serious menace to 
world peace, and containment became the prevailing U.S. strategy for 
nearly 50 years. We will never know whether a more conciliatory policy on 
the part of the United States would have produced a different outcome. 


Claim B 


With the opening of American archives in the 1970s and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in the early 1990s, scholars now have access to all the 
documents describing the intentions and assumptions of decision-makers in 
both countries in the years after World War II. Supposed mysteries have 
been solved. Old questions have been answered. The documentary evidence 
is in. The United States and the Soviet Union both contributed to the rise of 
the Cold War. They were ideological nation-states with incompatible and 
mutually exclusive ideologies. The founding purpose of the Soviet Union 
was global domination, and it actively sought the destruction of the United 
States and its allies. If the United States wanted to continue as a nation-state 
that protected the rights enshrined in its founding documents, it needed to 
wage an active opposition to the Soviet Union. 


As an ideological nation-state, the United States has always, by its very 
existence, found itself at odds with nations, states, tribes, or groups of 
people with conflicting ideas. Those conflicts would typically become 
important or violent once an entity threatened the interests of the United 
States. By 1945, communism had been around for a century, and violent, 
radical, Marxist communists had been in control of the Soviet Union for 
decades. But even though the United States and the free world needed the 
help of the Soviet Union to destroy Nazi Germany in World War II, the 
conclusion of that war put the Soviet Union in a position to directly threaten 
the United States and its allies. 


The Communist Soviet Union had suffered tremendous losses in World War 
II, perhaps around 27 million deaths, but found itself with significant global 
influence at its conclusion. Its leader, Joseph Stalin, was one of the most 
ruthless dictators in human history and a dedicated Marxist communist. 
How many tens of millions died at his hand depends on how one 
categorizes his victims, but the most common estimates range between 20 
million and 25 million. 


At the same time, the United States, under the leadership of President Harry 
Truman, undertook the task of trying to guide the nations of the world 
toward a set of ideas that would make another such war less likely. Stalin 
and the Soviets wanted to expand communism into Europe and around the 
world; Truman, his nation, and the free world wanted to preserve freedom 


where it existed and spread it where it did not. World War II had merely 
revealed that the ideals of two former allies directly conflicted with one 
another. And the conflict became global as Stalin and the Soviets moved to 
expand their ideology, insecurity, and violence on the world stage. 


Even before Stalin took power, the Soviets had recruited spies and taken 
over leftist movements in the United States. Their espionage efforts paid 
tremendous dividends. Within the State Department, Alger Hiss, Julian 
Wadleigh, Laurence Duggan, and Noel Field were all Communist spies. 
Within the Treasury Department alone there were at least nine spies, 
including Harry Dexter White, the assistant secretary of the treasury. The 
Soviets stole military secrets, including the suspension system for American 
tanks, the atomic bomb, the D-Day invasion plans, defense readiness plans, 
and the locations of atomic bomb stockpiles. Spies were also able to give 
the Soviets critical information that led (perhaps) to the Berlin blockade and 
the invasion of Korea. 


After World War II, Stalin believed the Soviet Union was the vehicle for 
spreading communism throughout the world. Stalin stated his purposes 
plainly in 1945 that “whoever occupies a territory also imposes his own 
social system. . . It cannot be otherwise.” The Soviets forced Albania, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East Germany 
into replicas of the Soviet Union under the complete control of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets forced constitutions, economic plans, and police states 
on the nations of Eastern Europe. Political freedom vanished, and 
Communists executed dissenters. 


Stalin’s daily attitude toward the United States was unpredictable. On some 
days, he feared war; on others, he reaffirmed his ideological commitment to 
the idea that war was inevitable. The people around him were relieved after 
his death that his erratic and impulsive risk taking and paranoia had not led 
to a general war with the United States. Stalin believed security only came 
from the elimination of challengers. Soviet foreign minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov described why Stalin waged the Cold War: “Stalin looked at it this 
way: World War I has wrested one country from capitalist slavery; World 
War II has created a socialist system; and the third will finish off 
imperialism forever.” In almost any other scenario, one could dismiss such 


rhetoric, but in the Soviet Union, dismissing Stalin’s rhetoric carried a 
probable death sentence. 


If the United States, along with other countries the Soviets considered to be 
“imperialistic,” did not wish to be “finished off” by the Soviet Union, they 
would need to resist Communist aggression. The United States and its 
Western democratic allies came to believe that history had taught some hard 
lessons by the end of World War II. They forged collective security 
arrangements on the basis of a relatively new idea that the success of an ally 
was not a threat to the United States. The United States was clear and 
unapologetic in this worldview, which directly contradicted that of the 
Soviet Union. 


The Cold War was not a war. It was a global military, diplomatic, 
intellectual, social, and cultural contest. Both sides considered success 
essential to survival, and in that regard, both were right. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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e> Winston Churchill, “Sinews of Peace,” March 1946 


Introduction 


World War IT had recently ended, Europe was in the process of rebuilding, 
and two new powers entered the world stage: the United States and the 
Soviet Union. These two powers maintained very different ideologies and 
outlooks about not only the future of their respective countries but also that 
of the world. Winston Churchill, the former Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, who had been defeated just eight months prior to this address, 
delivered an extremely influential speech on March 5, 1946, at Westminster 
College in Missouri. Overall, Churchill believed the only way to prevent the 
Soviet Union from asserting its power over the globe was a united England 
and America leading other countries in the prevention of Russian 
imperialism. President Harry S. Truman hosted Churchill on his speaking 
tour and was in attendance during this speech. The Sinews of Peace Speech 
is considered to be the first formal volley thrown during the Cold War. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: To whom was this speech addressed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Besides Churchill, what other world leader was present during the 
speech? 


Vocabulary 


primacy (n): 
first position 


fritter (v): to 
waste time 


reproach (v): 
to express 
disapproval or 
disappointment 


constancy (n): 
being faithful 


Text 


The United States stands at this time at the 
pinnacle of world power. It is a solemn moment 
for the American Democracy. For with primacy 
in power is also joined an awe-inspiring 
accountability to the future. If you look around 
done but also you must feel anxiety lest you fall 
below the level of achievement. Opportunity is 
here and now, clear and shining for both our 
countries. To reject it or ignore it or fritter it 
away will bring upon us all the long reproaches 
of the after-time. It is necessary that the 
constancy of mind, persistency of purpose, and 
the grand simplicity of decision shall rule and 
guide the conduct of the English-speaking 
peoples in peace as they did in war. We must, 
and I believe we shall, prove ourselves equal to 
this severe requirement 


Vocabulary 


wont (adj): in 
the habit of 
doing 
something 


myriad (n): 
countless, 
many 


privation (n): 
a time when 
essentials to 
life are lacking 


Text 


... When American military men approach some 
serious situation they are wont to write at the 
head of their directive the words “over-all 
strategic concept.” There is wisdom in this, as it 
leads to clarity of thought. What then is the over- 
all strategic concept which we should inscribe 
today? It is nothing less than the safety and 
homes and families of all the men and women in 
all the lands. And here I speak particularly of the 
myriad cottage or apartment homes where the 
wage-eamer strives amid the accidents and 
difficulties of life to guard his wife and children 
from privation and bring the family up in the 
fear of the Lord, or upon ethical conceptions 
which often play their potent part. 


Vocabulary Text 


must be shielded from the two giant marauders, 
war and tyranny. We all know the frightful 
disturbance in which the ordinary family is 
plunged when the curse of war swoops down 
upon the bread-winner and those for whom he 
works and contrives. The awful ruin of Europe, 
with all its vanished glories, and of large parts of 
Asia glares us in the eyes. When the designs of 
wicked men or the aggressive urge of mighty 
States dissolve over large areas the frame of 
civilized society, humble folk are confronted 
with difficulties with which they cannot cope. 
For them all is distorted, all is broken, even 
ground to pulp. When I stand here this quiet 
afternoon I shudder to visualize what is actually 
happening to millions now and what is going to 
happen in this period when famine stalks the 
earth. None can compute what has been called 
“the unestimated sum of human pain.” Our 
supreme task and duty is to guard the homes of 
the common people from the horrors and 
miseries of another war. We are all agreed on 
Mat... 


marauder (n): 
a raider or 
looter 


Vocabulary 


totalitarian 


(adj): 
dictatorial 


Text 


... No one in any country has slept less well in 
their beds because this knowledge and the 
method and the raw materials to apply it, are at 
present largely retained in American hands. I do 
not believe we should all have slept so soundly 
had the positions been reversed and some 
Communist or neo-Fascist State monopolized for 
the time being these dread agencies. The fear of 
them alone might easily have been used to 
enforce totalitarian systems upon the free 
democratic world, with consequences appalling 
to human imagination. God has willed that this 
shall not be and we have at least a breathing 
space to set our world house in order before this 
peril has to be encountered: and even then, if no 
effort is spared, we should still possess so 
formidable a superiority as to impose effective 
deterrents upon its employment, or threat of 


... Itis not our duty at this time when difficulties 
are so numerous to interfere forcibly in the 
internal affairs of countries which we have not 
conquered in war. But we must never cease to 
proclaim in fearless tones the great principles of 
freedom and the rights of man which are the joint 
inheritance of the English-speaking world and 
which through Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Habeas Corpus, trial by jury, and the English 
common law find their most famous expression 
in the American Declaration of Independence. 


Vocabulary 


consecrated 
(adj): sacredly 
dedicated 


Text 


All this means that the people of any country 
have the right, and should have the power by 
constitutional action, by free unfettered elections, 
with secret ballot, to choose or change the 
character or form of government under which 
they dwell; that freedom of speech and thought 
should reign; that courts of justice, independent 
of the executive, unbiased by any party, should 
administer laws which have received the broad 
assent of large majorities or are consecrated by 
time and custom... . 


Now, at this sad and breathless moment, we are 
plunged in the hunger and distress which are the 
aftermath of our stupendous struggle; but this 
will pass and may pass quickly, and there is no 
reason except human folly or sub-human crime 
which should deny to all the nations the 
inauguration and enjoyment of an age of plenty. I 
have often used words which I learned fifty years 
ago from a great Irish-American orator, a friend 
of mine, Mr. Bourke Cockran; “There is enough 
for all. The earth is a generous mother; she will 
provide in plentiful abundance food for all her 
children if they will but cultivate her soil in 
justice and peace.” So far I feel that we are in full 
agreement. 


Vocabulary 


crux (n): most 
important point 


proselytize 
(v): to attempt 
to convert 
someone 


Text 


Now, while still pursuing the method—the 
method of realizing our over-all strategic concept 
—TI come to the crux of what I have traveled 
here to say. Neither the sure prevention of war, 
nor the continuous rise of world organization will 
be gained without what I have called the fraternal 
association of the English-speaking peoples. ... 


A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so lately 
lighted by the Allied victory. Nobody knows 
what Soviet Russia and its Communist 
international organization intends to do in the 
immediate future, or what are the limits, if any, 
to their expansive and proselytizing tendencies. . 


From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the 
Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended across the 
Continent. Behind that line lie all the capitals of 
the ancient states of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia, all these famous 
cities and the populations around them lie in 
what I must call the Soviet sphere, and all are 
subject in one form or another, not only to Soviet 
influence but to a very high and, in some cases, 
increasing measure of control from Moscow. .. . 


Vocabulary 


desolate (Vv): to 
destroy 


Text 


If now the Soviet Government tries, by separate 
action, to build up a pro-Communist Germany in 
their areas, this will cause new serious 
difficulties in the American and British zones, 
and will give the defeated Germans the power of 
putting themselves up to auction between the 
Soviets and the Western Democracies. Whatever 
conclusions may be drawn from these facts—and 
facts they are—this is certainly not the Liberated 
Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it one 
which contains the essentials of permanent 
peace.... 


Last time I saw it all coming and I cried aloud to 
my own fellow-countrymen and to the world, but 
no one paid any attention. Up till the year 1933 
or even 1935, Germany might have been saved 
from the awful fate which has overtaken her and 
we might all have been spared the miseries Hitler 
let loose upon mankind. There never was a war 
the one which has just desolated such great areas 
of the globe. It could have been prevented in my 
belief without the firing of a single shot, and 
Germany might be powerful, prosperous and 
honored today; but no one would listen and one 
by one we were all sucked into the awful 
whirlpool. We surely . . . must not let it happen 
again. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
With the United States at the height of its power, why was this a 
solemn moment for Americans, according to Churchill? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Churchill define safety and welfare? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Churchill, what does war and tyranny do to societies? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Churchill, what is the “supreme task and duty” of the 

English-speaking countries? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Churchill use religion in his speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Churchill imply in this statement? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Privation would happen if what was not occurring within societies, and 
why would that happen? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What did Churchill mean by “iron curtain,” and why was that a bad 
thing? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Where in the speech did Churchill invoke World War IT, and how did 
he do this? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Churchill, why did the United States have a duty to 
defend peoples’ natural rights around the world? Did this mark a 
continuity or change from the focus of United States foreign policy 
prior to World War II? 


e> Levittown Videos, 1947-1957 


Introduction 


Levittown was the name given to suburban housing developments in New 
York and Pennsylvania created by the company Levitt & Sons between 
1947 and 1963. Using an “assembly line” method, the company was able to 
construct a house in as little as one day. The communities were attractive to 
growing families during the baby boom and veterans were able to afford the 
houses with low-cost mortgages obtained through the Federal Housing 
Administration and Veterans Administration. However, lenders at the 
Federal Housing Administration implemented racist policies during the loan 
approval process and many communities excluded people of color, 
regardless of their veteran status or income. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who were the target customers for the Levittown housing 
developments? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What government agencies provided mortgages to veterans? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What method allowed Levittown houses to be built in a day? 


Levittown Videos 


Watch the Creators of Communities newsreel. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was revolutionary about Levitt’s new concept of home building? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did this new way of producing homes help meet American 
society’s needs after World War II? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What segment of the population purchased Levittown homes? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What were some of the needs of that segment of the population in their 
communities? 


Watch the A Report to Home Builders. Levittown 1947 video from 9:15— 
15735. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What kinds of neighborhoods did the builder believe he was creating? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What items did the couple disagree on when it came to the 
construction of their home? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How were the roles of men and women in the postwar portrayed in this 
film? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What statement did the wife make about the house that illustrated the 
differing gender roles during that time? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to the film, what characteristics helped lure people to the 
suburbs? 


Watch the Crisis in Levittown video from 0:30—10:30. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
How were the Myers much like many citizens of Levittown? In what 
way were they different? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did different citizens react when the Myers moved into the 
community? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What was the attitude of the first woman interviewed in regard to the 
Myers? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did she think would help the community come to accept the 
Myers and other black families in the community? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the two major concerns of the second woman interviewed 
in the film about blacks living in the community? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How does the film represent the racism that existed in the suburbs in 
postwar America? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does the first woman interviewed in the final clip, Crisis in 
Levittown, serve as a foil to the housewife in the second clip? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What historical events can you predict were coming by watching these 
films? 


eo Harry S. Truman, “Truman Doctrine” Address, March 1947 


Introduction 


On March 12, 1947, President Harry S. Truman addressed the U.S. 
Congress, proposing immediate economic and military aid to governments 
threatened by Communist insurrections in the aftermath of World War II. 
This was in direct response to the Soviet expansion into Greece and Turkey, 
which ultimately laid the foundation for the Cold War. Congress responded 
to Truman’s proposal by authorizing the European Recovery Program, 
better known as the Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan was a four-year 
program intended to help rebuild the economies of Western Europe after the 
war. Congress approved the plan, which was aimed at rebuilding industry, 
removing trade barriers, and restoring prosperity as quickly as possible in 
the region. One objective was to restore U.S. trade partners, but equally 
important was blunting the appeal of communism in the war-torn nations. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why President Truman used an address to Congress to declare 
his plan to reconstruct Western Europe after World War II. 


Exercise: 


Problem: What were the goals of this document? 


Vocabulary 


corroborate 
(v): to 
confirm or 
give support 


Text 


The gravity of the situation which confronts the 
world today necessitates my appearance before a 
joint session of the Congress. The foreign policy 
and the national security of this country are 
involved. 


One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to 
present to you at this time for your consideration 
and decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. 


The United States has received from the Greek 
government an urgent appeal for financial and 
economic assistance. Preliminary reports from the 
American Economic Mission now in Greece and 
reports from the American ambassador in Greece 
corroborate the statement of the Greek government 
that assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive 
as a free nation. 


I do not believe that the American people and the 
Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the 
Greek government... . 


The very existence of the Greek state is today 
threatened by the terrorist activities of several 
thousand armed men, led by Communists, who defy 
the government’s authority at a number of points, 
particularly along the northern boundaries. . . . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The British government, which has been helping 
Greece, can give no further financial or economic 
aid after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under 
the necessity of reducing or liquidating its 
commitments in several parts of the world, 
including Greece. 


We have considered how the United Nations might 
assist in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent 
one requiring immediate action and the United 
Nations and its related organizations are not ina 
position to extend help of the kind that is required. . 


One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the creation of conditions in 
which we and other nations will be able to work out 
a way of life free from coercion. This was a 
fundamental issue in the war with Germany and 
Japan. Our victory was won over countries which 
sought to impose their will and their way of life 
upon other nations. ... 


At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways 
of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 


One way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, 
guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from political oppression. 


Vocabulary Text 


The second way of life is based upon the will of a 
minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It 
relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press 
and radio, fixed elections, and the suppression of 
personal freedoms. 


I believe that it must be the policy of the United 


subjugation ar 

(n): States to support free peoples who are resisting 
ae attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 

domination 


outside pressures. 


I believe that we must assist free peoples to work 
out their own destinies in their own way. 


I believe that our help should be primarily through 


economic and financial aid which is essential to 
economic stability and orderly political processes. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the role Truman thought the United States should play in 
Greece and Turkey. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Truman, why should the United States take the place of 
Great Britain in supporting Greece? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What are the primary objectives laid out by the Truman Doctrine? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Truman believed it was the responsibility of the United 
States to support free people who were resisting subjugation. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Did the policy set out by Truman in this speech mark a continuity or a 
change from U.S. involvement in Europe? Explain. 


eo George Kennan (“Mr. X”), “Sources of Soviet Conduct,” July 1947 


Introduction 


As the ashes of a devastated Europe were finally settling at the end of 
World War II, the ideological lines for the next conflict were being drawn. 
The Soviet Union and United States had been able to set aside their 
differences to defeat fascism, but without a common enemy, they soon 
began to clash. Although some in the United States believed the West could 
cooperate with the Soviet Union, others argued that communism and 
capitalism were antitheses. George Kennan was a foreign service officer 
who studied Russia’s history and policies. In 1947, he took a report he had 
developed on the Cold War for Secretary of State James Forrestal and 
published it in Foreign Affairs under the pseudonym “X.” 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What position did the author have in the U.S. government? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why do you think that Kennan published this report for the public to 
see? 


Vocabulary 


ideology (n): 
a system of 
ideas and 
ideals, 
especially 
ones that 
form the basis 
of economic 
or political 
theory 


Text 


know it today is the product of ideology and 
circumstances: ideology inherited by the present 
Soviet leaders from the movement in which they 
had their political origin, and circumstances of the 
power which they now have exercised for nearly 
three decades in Russia. There can be few tasks of 
psychological analysis more difficult than to try to 
trace the interaction of these two forces and the 
relative role of each in the determination of 
official Soviet conduct. Yet the attempt must be 
made if that conduct is to be understood and 
effectively countered. 


Vocabulary 


Marxian 
(adj): based 
on or similar 
to the theories 
of Karl Marx 


1916: The 
Russian 
Revolution 
led by 
Vladimir 
Lenin that 
overthrew the 
tsar and 
established a 
communist 
regime that 
began in early 
1917 


physiognomy 
(n): the 
general form 
or appearance 


nefarious 
(adj): wicked 


Text 


It is difficult to summarize the set of ideological 
concepts with which the Soviet leaders came into 
power. Marxian ideology, in its Russian- 
Communist projection, has always been in process 
of subtle evolution. The materials on which it 
bases itself are extensive and complex. But the 
outstanding features of Communist thought as it 
existed in 1916 may perhaps be summarized as 
follows: (a) that the central factor in the life of 
man, the factor which determines the character of 
public life and the “physiognomy of society,” is 
the system by which material goods are produced 
and exchanged; (b) that the capitalist system of 
production is a nefarious one which inevitably 
leads to the exploitation of the working class by 
the capital-owning class and is incapable of 
developing adequately the economic resources of 
society or of distributing fairly the material goods 
produced by human labor; (c) that capitalism 
contains the seeds of its own destruction and must, 
in view of the inability of the capital-owning class 
to adjust itself to economic change, result 
eventually and inescapably in a revolutionary 
transfer of power to the working class; and (d) that 
imperialism, the final phase of capitalism, leads 
directly to war and revolution. 


Vocabulary 


proletariat 
(n): the 
Marxist term 
for the 
working class 


Kremlin (n): 
the fortress in 
Moscow 
where the 
Soviet 
executive 
branch was 
housed 


Text 


The rest may be outlined in Lenin’s own words: 
“Unevenness of economic and political 
development is the inflexible law of capitalism. It 
follows from this that the victory of Socialism 
may come originally in a few capitalist countries 
or even in a single capitalist country. The 
victorious proletariat of that country, having 
expropriated the capitalists and having organized 
Socialist production at home, would rise against 
the remaining capitalist world, drawing to itself in 
the process the oppressed classes of other 
countries.” It must be noted that there was no 
assumption that capitalism would perish without 
proletarian revolution. A final push was needed 
from a revolutionary proletariat movement in 
order to tip over the tottering structure. But it was 
regarded as inevitable that sooner or later that 
push be given... . 


Now the outstanding circumstance concerning the 
Soviet régime is that down to the present day... 
the men in the Kremlin have continued to be 
predominantly absorbed with the struggle to 
secure and make absolute the power which they 
seized in November 1917. They have endeavored 
to secure it primarily against forces at home, 
within Soviet society itself. But they have also 
endeavored to secure it against the outside world. 
For ideology,_as we have seen, taught them that 
the outside world was hostile and that is was their 
duty eventually to overthrow the political forces 
beyond their borders. The powerful hands of 
Russian history and tradition reached up to sustain 
them in this feeling. ... 


Vocabulary 


innate (adj): 
inborn 


antagonism 
(n): active 
hostility 


postulate (v): 


to assume the 
truth of 
something as 
a basis for 
reasoning 


Text 


So much for the historical background. What does 
it spell in terms of the political personality of 
Soviet power as we know it today? 


Of the original ideology, nothing has been 
officially junked. Belief is maintained in the basic 
badness of capitalism, in the inevitability of its 
destruction, in the obligation of the proletariat to 
assist in that destruction and to take power into its 
own hands. But stress has come to be laid 
primarily on those concepts which relate most 
specifically to the Soviet régime itself: to its 
position as the sole truly Socialist régime in a dark 
and misguided world, and to the relationship of 
power within it. 


The first of these concepts is that of the innate 
antagonism between capitalism and Socialism. 
We have seen how deeply that concept has 
become imbedded in foundations of Soviet power. 
It has profound implications for Russia’s conduct 
as a member of international society. It means that 
there can never be on Moscow’s side any sincere 
assumption of a community of aims between the 
Soviet Union and powers which are regarded as 
capitalist. It must invariably be assumed in 
Moscow that the aims of the capitalist world are 
antagonistic to the Soviet régime, and therefore to 
the interests of the peoples it controls. If the 
Soviet Government occasionally sets its signature 
to documents which would indicate the contrary, 
this is to be regarded as a tactical maneuver 
permissible in dealing with the enemy (who is 
without honor) . . . Basically, the antagonism 
remains. It is postulated. And from it flow many 


Vocabulary 


Text 


of the phenomena which we find disturbing in the 
Kremlin’s conduct of foreign policy: the 
secretiveness, the lack of frankness, the duplicity, 
the wary suspiciousness, and the basic 
unfriendliness of purpose. These phenomena are 
there to stay, for the foreseeable future. There can 
be variations of degree and of emphasis. When 
there is something the Russians want from us, one 
or the other of these features of their policy may 
be thrust temporarily into the background; and 
when that happens there will always be Americans 
who will leap forward with gleeful 
announcements that “the Russians have changed,” 
and some who will even try to take credit for 
having brought about such “changes.” But we 
should not be misled by tactical maneuvers. These 
characteristics of Soviet policy, like the postulate 
from which they flow, are basic to the internal 
nature of Soviet power, and will be with us, 
whether in the foreground or the background, until 
the internal nature of Soviet power is changed. 


Vocabulary 


coup de 
grace (n): a 
finishing 
blow or act 


Text 


This means that we are going to continue for a 
long time to find the Russians difficult to deal 
with. It does not mean that they should be 
considered as embarked upon a do-or-die program 
to overthrow our society by a given date. The 
theory of the inevitability of the eventual fall of 
capitalism has the fortunate connotation that there 
is no hurry about it. The forces of progress can 
take their time in preparing the final coup de 
grace. Meanwhile, what is vital is that the 
“Socialist fatherland”—that oasis of power which 
has been already won for Socialism in the person 
of the Soviet Union—should be cherished and 
defended by all good Communists at home and 
abroad, its fortunes promoted, its enemies 
badgered and confounded. .. . 


Vocabulary 


containment 
(n): U.S. 
policy of 
stopping the 
spread of 
Soviet 
Communist 
influence; this 
was the first 
use of the 
term in this 
context, and 
containment 
of Soviet 
Communism 
became the 
main foreign 
policy goal of 
the United 
States until 
the 
dissolution of 
the Soviet 
Union in 
1991 


Text 


In these circumstances it is clear that the mean 
element of any United States policy toward the 
Soviet Union must be that of a long-term, patient 
but firm and vigilant containment of Russian 
expansive tendencies... . 


Vocabulary 


adroit (adj): 
clever and 
skillful 


Text 


In the light of the above, it will be clearly seen 
that the Soviet pressure against the free 
institutions of the western world is something that 
can be contained by the adroit and vigilant 
application of counter-force at a series of 
constantly shifting geographical and political 
points, corresponding to the shifts and maneuvers 
of Soviet policy, but which cannot be charmed or 
talked out of existence... . 


It is clear that the United States cannot expect in 
the foreseeable future to enjoy political intimacy 
with the Soviet régime. It must continue to regard 
the Soviet Union as a rival, not a partner, in the 
political arena. It must continue to expect that 
Soviet policies will reflect no abstract love of 
peace and stability, no real faith in the possibility 
of a permanent happy coexistence of the Socialist 
and capitalist worlds, but rather a cautious, 
persistent pressure toward the disruption and 
weakening of all rival influence and rival power. . 


Vocabulary 


palsied (adj): 
paralyzed 


decrepitude 
(n): a state of 
weakness 


Text 


But in actuality the possibilities for American 
policy are by no means limited to holding the line 
and hoping for the best. It is entirely possible for 
the United States to influence by its actions the 
internal developments, both within Russia and 
throughout the international Communist 
movement, by which Russian policy is largely 
determined. This is not only a question of the 
modest measure of informational activity which 
this government can conduct in the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere, although that, too, is important. It 
is rather a question of the degree to which the 
United States can create among the peoples of the 
world generally the impression of a country which 
knows what it wants, which is coping successfully 
with the problems of its internal life and with the 
responsibilities of a World Power, and which has a 
spiritual vitality capable of holding its own among 
the major ideological currents of the time. To the 
extent that such an impression can be created and 
maintained, the aims of Russian Communism 
must appear sterile and quixotic, the hopes and 
enthusiasm of Moscow’s supporters must wane, 
and added strain must be imposed on the 
Kremlin’s foreign policies. For the palsied 
decrepitude of the capitalist world is the keystone 
of Communist philosophy. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 


Thus the decision will really fall in large measure 
in this country itself. The issue of Soviet- 
American relations is in essence a test of the over- 
all worth of the United States as a nation among 
nations. To avoid destruction the United States 
need only measure up to its own best traditions 
and prove itself worthy of preservation as a great 
nation. 


Surely, there was never a fairer test of national 
quality than this. In the light of these 
circumstances, the thoughtful observer of Russian- 
American relations will find no cause for 
complaint in the Kremlin’s challenge to American 
society. He will rather experience a certain 
gratitude to a Providence which, by providing the 
American people with this implacable challenge, 
has made their entire security as a nation 
dependent on their pulling themselves together 
and accepting the responsibilities of moral and 
political leadership that history plainly intended 
them to bear. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What two things contributed to the “political personality” of the Soviet 
Union? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Kennan summarize communist thought? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What has Russian ideology taught its leaders about the outside world? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Is Kennan concerned about the Russian challenge to U.S. security? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What general policies did the United States adopt during the Cold War 
that Kennan outlines in this document? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what extent do the policies Kennan outlines reflect a continuity 


from those laid out in the Truman Doctrine? (See the Harry S. Truman, 
“Truman Doctrine” Address, March 1947 Primary Source.) 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Kennan states that the Soviet Union viewed communism and 
capitalism to be irreconcilable ideologies. On the basis of your 


understanding of these two political theories, do you agree or is there 
room for compromise? 


e> Richard Nixon, “Checkers” Speech, September 1952 


Introduction 


Senator Richard M. Nixon, who had made a name for himself as a staunch 
opponent of domestic communism, was chosen as the vice presidential 
running mate for Dwight Eisenhower’s presidential campaign in 1952. 
When Nixon’s opponents raised doubts concerning a campaign fund and 
questioned gifts that Nixon had received, many thought Eisenhower would 
dump Nixon from the Republican ticket. Instead of giving up, Richard 
Nixon gave a televised speech to the nation to defend his integrity and 
character. Providing many details about his family’s modest lifestyle, Nixon 
stated that he only used the fund to reimburse legitimate travel and office 
expenses. Nixon mentioned one gift, a cocker spaniel puppy that his young 
daughter had named Checkers. The “Checkers” speech is remembered as 
one of the most important speeches of Nixon’s political career. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What advantages did Senator Richard M. Nixon bring to Dwight 


Eisenhower and the Republican ticket during the Presidential election 
of 1952? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What issues were raised concerning Nixon’s integrity and character 
during the campaign that led him to give this televised speech? 


Vocabulary 


constituent 
(n): one of 
the people 
politicians 
have been 
elected to 
represent 


Text 


I have a theory, too, that the best and only answer to 
a smear or to an honest misunderstanding of the 
facts is to tell the truth. And that’s why I’m here 
tonight. I want to tell you my side of the case. I’m 
sure that you have read the charge, and you’ve 
heard it, that I, Senator Nixon, took 18,000 dollars 
from a group of my supporters... . 


... say that it was morally wrong if it was secretly 
given and secretly handled. And I say that it was 
morally wrong if any of the contributors got special 
favors for the contributions that they made. 


And now to answer those questions let me say this: 
Not one cent of the 18,000 dollars or any other 


expenses that I did not think should be charged to 
the taxpayers of the United States... . 


And third, let me point out—and I want to make this 
particularly clear—that no contributor to this fund, 
no contributor to any of my campaigns, has ever 
received any consideration that he would not have 
received as an ordinary constituent. | just don’t 
believe in that, and I can say that never, while I have 
been in the Senate of the United States, as far as the 
people that contributed to this fund are concerned, 
have I made a telephone call for them to an agency, 
or have I gone down to an agency in their behalf. 
And the records will show that, the records which 
are in the hands of the administration. . . . 


Vocabulary 


audit (n): 
an official 
analysis of 
the financial 
records of 
an 
individual 
or an 
organization 


Text 


Do you think that when I or any other Senator 
makes a political speech, has it printed, should 
charge the printing of that speech and the mailing of 
that speech to the taxpayers? Do you think, for 
example, when I or any other Senator makes a trip 
to his home State to make a purely political speech 
that the cost of that trip should be charged to the 
taxpayers? Do you think when a Senator makes 
political broadcasts or political television 
broadcasts, radio or television, that the expense of 
those broadcasts should be charged to the 
taxpayers? Well I know what your answer is. It’s the 
Same answer that audiences give me whenever I 
discuss this particular problem: The answer is no. 
The taxpayers shouldn’t be required to finance 
items which are not official business but which are 
primarily political business. ... 


I am proud to be able to report to you tonight that 
this audit and this legal opinion is being forwarded 
to General Eisenhower. And I’d like to read to you 
the opinion that was prepared by Gibson, Dunn, & 
Crutcher, and based on all the pertinent laws and 
statutes, together with the audit report prepared by 
the certified public accountants. Quote: 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It is our conclusion that Senator Nixon did not 
obtain any financial gain from the collection and 
disbursement of the fund by Dana Smith; that 
Senator Nixon did not violate any federal or state 
law by reason of the operation of the fund; and that 
neither the portion of the fund paid by Dana Smith 
directly to third persons, nor the portion paid to 
Senator Nixon, to reimburse him for designated 
office expenses, constituted income to the Senator 
which was either reportable or taxable as income 
under applicable tax laws. 

(signed) 
Gibson, Dunn, & Crutcher ... 


One other thing I probably should tell you, because 
if I don’t they’ ll probably be saying this about me, 
too. We did get something, a gift, after the election. 
A man down in Texas heard Pat on the radio 
mention the fact that our two youngsters would like 
to have a dog. And believe it or not, the day before 
we left on this campaign trip we got a message from 
Union Station in Baltimore, saying they had a 
package for us. We went down to get it. You know 
what it was? It was a little cocker spaniel dog ina 
crate that he’d sent all the way from Texas, black 
and white, spotted. And our little girl Tricia, the six 
year old, named it “Checkers.” And you know, the 
kids, like all kids, love the dog, and I just want to 
say this, right now, that regardless of what they say 
about it, we’re gonna keep it.... 


Vocabulary 


supplement 
(n): 
something 
that 
completes 
or enhances 
something 
else when 
added to it 


Text 


... First of all, you have read in the papers about 
other funds, now. Mr. Stevenson apparently had a 
couple—one of them in which a group of business 
people paid and helped to supplement the salaries of 
State employees. Here is where the money went 
directly into their pockets, and | think that what Mr. 
Stevenson should do should be to come before the 


at the same time that they_were receiving money 
from their State government and see what favors, if 
any, they gave out for that.... 


... Lintend to continue to fight. 


Why do I feel so deeply? Why do I feel that in spite 
of the smears, the misunderstanding, the necessity 
for aman to come up here and bare his soul as I 
have—why is it necessary for me to continue this 
fight? And I want to tell you why. Because, you see, 
I love my country. And I think my country is in 
danger. And I think the only man that can save 
America at this time is the man that’s running for 
President, on my ticket—Dwight Eisenhower. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What did Richard Nixon state was his main purpose for giving his 
televised speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was Nixon’s response to the charge of corruption? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What was Nixon trying to demonstrate to the viewing voter when he 


stated that he called no government agency on behalf of any 
contributor to the fund? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Nixon pose these questions to the voting viewer? What point 
was he trying to prove to them? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What purpose did Nixon have in discussing the findings of the audit of 
the fund? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you believe Nixon’s reference to the dog, Checkers, aided him 
in winning over numerous voters during this televised speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did Nixon help his cause of protecting his integrity and character 
by referring to the use of a fund by Democratic candidate Mr. 
Stevenson? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you think Nixon’s reference to Eisenhower in this paragraph 


may have aided him in gaining the support of the Republican party in 
keeping him on the Presidential ticket in 1952? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you believe this speech before the nation was so crucial in 


securing Richard Nixon’s place on the Republican presidential ticket in 
1952? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did this speech potentially save Richard Nixon’s political career? 


e> Rosa Parks’s Account of the Montgomery Bus Boycott (Radio 
Interview), April 1956 


Introduction 


On December 1, 1955, a tired Rosa Parks left work as a department store 
tailor’s assistant and planned to ride home on a city bus. She sat down 
between the “whites only” section in the front of the bus and the “colored” 
section in the back. Black riders only sat in this area if the back was filled. 
When a white man entered the crowded bus, the bus driver ordered four 
African American passengers to stand so the white passenger could sit. 
Parks refused and was arrested. Parks was an active participant in the civil 
rights movement for several years and was well trained in civil rights 
activism. She served as secretary of both the Montgomery and Alabama 
state NAACP and founded the youth council of the local NAACP. Her calm 
and resolute refusal to give up her seat led to a 13-month boycott that ended 
segregation on Montgomery city buses. The following is her description of 
her arrest from a 1956 radio interview. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the speaker in this source? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the speaker’s relationship to the event? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience for the interview? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why do you think Mrs. Parks submitted to this interview? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I left work on my way home, December 1, 1955, 
about 6:00 in the afternoon. I boarded the bus 
downtown Montgomery on Court Square... . 
When I got on the bus, the rear was filled with 
colored passengers, and they were beginning to 
stand. The seat I occupied was the first of the seats 
where the Negro passengers take as they—on this 
route. The driver noted that the front of the bus was 
filled with white passengers, and there would be 
two or three men standing. He looked back and 
asked that the seat where I had taken, along with 
three other persons: one in a seat with me and two 
across the aisle were seated. He demanded the seats 
that we were occupying, The other passengers there 
reluctantly_gave up their seats. But I refused to do 
sO. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I want to make very certain that it is understood 
that I had not taken a seat in the white section, as 
has been reported in many cases. An article came 
out in the newspaper on Friday morning about the 
Negro woman overlooked segregation. She was 
seated in the front seat, the white section of the bus 
and refused to take a seat in the rear of the bus. 
That was the first newspaper account. The seat 
where I occupied, we were in the custom of taking 
this seat on the way home, even though at times on 
this same bus route, we occupied the same seat 
with whites standing, if their space had been taken 
up, the seats had been taken up. I was very much 
surprised that the driver at this point demanded that 
I remove myself from the seat. 


The driver said that if I refused to leave the seat, he 
would have to call the police. And I told him, “Just 
call the police.” He then called the officers of the 
law. They_came and placed me under arrest, 
violation of the segregation law of the city and state 
of Alabama in transportation. I didn’t think I was 
violating any. I felt that I was not being treated 
right, and that I had a right to retain the seat that I 
had taken as a passenger on the bus. The time had 
just come when I had been pushed as far as I could 
stand to be pushed, I suppose. They placed me 
under arrest. And I wasn’t afraid. I don’t know why 
I wasn’t, but I didn’t feel afraid. I had decided that I 
would have to know once and for all what rights I 
had as a human being and a citizen, even in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Vocabulary 


nonviolent 
passive 
resistance 


(n): 


unaggressive 
refusal to 
comply with 
a law that 
one believes 
is unjust, for 
the purpose 
of calling 
attention to 
that law 


Text 


... Twas... bailed out shortly after the arrest. The 
trial was held December 5 on the next Monday. 
And the protest began from that day, and it is still 
continuing. And so, the case was appealed. From 
the time of the arrest on Thursday_night... the 
word had gotten around over Montgomery of my 
arrest because of this incident. There were 
telephone calls from those who knew about it to 
others. The ministers were very much interested in 
it, and we had our meetings in the churches. And 
being the minority, we felt that nothing could be 
gained by_violence or threats or belligerent attitude. 
We believed that more could be accomplished 
through the nonviolent passive resistance, and 


the bus on the day of my trial... 


And Monday morning, when the buses were out on 
the regular run, they remained empty. People were 
walking or getting rides in cars with people who 
would pick them up, as best they could. On 
Monday night, the mass meeting at the Hope Street 
Baptist Church had been called. And there were 
many thousand people there. . . . 


Vocabulary Text 


I was not the only person who had been mistreated 
and humiliated. I have been refused entrance on the 
buses because I would not pay my fare at the front 
and go around to the rear door to enter. ‘That was 
the custom if the bus was crowded up to the point 


I hadn’t thought that I would be the person to do 
this. It hadn’t occurred to me. Others had gone 
through the same experience, some even worse 
experience than mine, and they all felt that the time 
had come, that they should decide that we would 
have to stop supporting the bus company until we 
were given better service. And the first day of 
remaining off the bus had been so successful. It 
was organized, in that we wouldn’t ride the bus 
until our request had been granted. 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Where did Mrs. Parks sit when she boarded the bus? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did the bus driver ask Mrs. Parks to give up her seat? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What misconception does Mrs. Parks attempt to explain about her 
arrest that was printed in the newspaper? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was her reaction to being asked to give up her seat? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the reaction of the bus driver when Mrs. Parks refused to 
leave her seat? How did she respond to him? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What crime was Mrs. Parks charged with when the police arrived and 
arrested her? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why, in her own words, did Mrs. Parks believe she should not have 
had to give up her seat on the bus? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain how the protest movement began to take shape. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the protestors believe nonviolent passive resistance was the 
best way to protest against Mrs. Parks’s arrest? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Describe the treatment black passengers had received when boarding 
buses in Montgomery. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did the organizers of the protest decide to do to force the bus 
company and the city to change their policies? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the tactics used by Rosa Parks in the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott with the tactics used by earlier activist Ida B. Wells. How 
were each important milestones in the fight for justice for African 
Americans? (See the Ida B. Wells and the Campaign against Lynching 
Narrative). 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


For Montgomery bus riders who had no other transportation, 
boycotting the bus created challenges to their daily routines. What 
were those challenges and how would you have overcome those 
challenges? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Was the Montgomery Bus Boycott successful? Explain. What role did 
the philosophy of nonviolent resistance play in this success? 


ee Critics of Postwar Culture: Jack Kerouac, <i> On the Road</i> 
(Excerpts), 1957 


Introduction 


Just as the Lost Generation emerged after World War I to voice angst with 
the postwar society, the Beat Generation found a voice after World War II. 
Beat writers like Jack Kerouac and Allen Ginsburg saw emptiness in 
consumerist America, rejected traditional societal norms on sex and drug 
use, and emphasized spiritual journeys to find meaning in life. Kerouac 
claimed to have written On the Road in three weeks and based the book on 
his travels across the United States. In it, Kerouac is represented by the 
character Sal, and fellow Beat author Neal Cassady is represented by the 
character Dean. Sal and Dean travel the country in search of “IT,” which is 
described as “the moment when you know all and everything is decided 
forever.” The entire narrative emphasizes jazz, the music of counterculture. 
The following excerpt occurs when the pair reach Chicago. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the Beat Generation criticize American society and how did 
they seek meaning in life? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How were members of the Beat Generation similar to the Lost 
Generation? 


Vocabulary 


YMCA: 
Young 
Men’s 
Christian 
Association. 
The 
organization 
provided 
lodging and 
activities 
for men in 
cities. 


hootchy- 
kootchy 
(n): sensual 
dance 
similar to 
belly 
dancing 


bop (n): an 
early 
modern 
form of jazz 
that grew in 
the mid- 
1940s 


Text 


Great Chicago glowed red before our eyes. We were 
suddenly on Madison Street among hordes of 
hobos, some of them sprawled out on the street with 
their feet on the curb, hundreds of others milling in 
the doorways of saloons and alleys. “Wup! wup! 
look sharp for old Dean Moriarty there, he may be 
in Chicago by accident this year.” We let out the 
hobos on this street and proceeded to downtown 
Chicago. Screeching trolleys, newsboys, gals 
cutting by, the smell of fried food and beer in the 
air, neons winking—“We’re in the big town, Sal! 
Whooee!” First thing to do was park the Cadillac in 
a good dark spot and wash up and dress for the 
night. Across the street from the YMCA we found a 
redbrick alley between buildings, where we stashed 
the Cadillac with her snout pointed to the street and 
ready to go, then followed the college boys up to the 
Y, where they got a room and allowed us to use their 
facilities for an hour. Dean and I shaved and 


found it and was about to sneak it in his shirt when 
he realized it was ours and was right disappointed. 
Then we said good-by to those boys, who were glad 
they’d made it in one piece, and took off to eat ina 
cafeteria. Old brown Chicago with the strange semi- 
Eastern, semi-Western types going to work and 
spitting. Dean stood in the cafeteria rubbing his 
belly and taking it all in. He wanted to talk toa 
strange middle-aged colored woman who had come 
into the cafeteria with a story about how she had no 
money but she had buns with her and would they 
give her butter. She came in flapping her hips, was 
turned down, and went out flipping her butt. 
“Whoo!” said Dean. “Let’s follow her down the 


Vocabulary 


tenorman 
(n): one 
who plays 
the tenor, or 
mid-range 
saxophone 


Lester 
Young: 
famous jazz 
saxophonist 


exuberance 
(n): the 
quality of 
being full of 
energy 


Charlie 
Parker, 


Text 


street, let’s take her to the ole Cadillac in the alley. 
We’ll have a ball.” But we forgot that and headed 
straight for North Clark Street, after a spin in the 
Loop, to see the hootchy-kootchy joints and hear 
the bop. And what a night it was. “Oh, man,” said 
Dean to me as we stood in front of a bar, “dig the 
street of life, the Chinamen that cut by in Chicago. 
What a weird town—wow, and that woman in that 
window up there, just looking down with her big 
breasts hanging from her nightgown, big wide eyes. 
Whee. Sal, we gotta go and never stop going till we 
get there.” 


“Where we going, man?” 


“T don’t know but we gotta go.” Then here came a 
instruments out of cars. They piled right into a 
saloon and we followed them. They set themselves 
up and started blowin. There we were! The leader 
was a Slender, drooping, curly-haired, pursy- 
mouthed tenorman, thin of shoulder, draped loose 
in a sports shirt, cool in the warm night, self- 
indulgence written in his eyes, who picked up his 
horn and frowned in it and blew cool and complex 
and was dainty stamping his foot to catch ideas, and 
ducked to miss others—and said, “Blow,” very 
quietly when the other boys took solos. Then there 
was Prez, a husky, handsome blond like a freckled 
boxer, meticulously wrapped inside his sharkskin 
plaid suit with the long drape and the collar falling 
back and the tie undone for exact sharpness and 
casualness, sweating and hitching up his horn and 
writhing into it, and a tone just like Lester Young 
himself. “You see, man, Prez has the technical 


ile 
Becibulary 
leading 
performers 
who helped 
develop bop 
and jazz 


Text 


anxieties of a money-making musician, he’s the 
only one who’s well dressed, see him grow worried 
when he blows a clinker, but the leader, that cool 
cat, tells him not to worry and just blow and blow— 
the mere sound and serious exuberance of the 
music is all he cares about. He’s an artist. He’s 
teaching young Prez the boxer. Now the others 
dig!!” The third sax was an alto, eighteen-year-old 
cool, contemplative young Charlie Parker—type 
Negro from high school, with a broad gash mouth, 
taller than the rest, grave. He raised his horn and 
blew into it quietly and thoughtfully and elicited 
birdlike phrases and architectural Miles Davis 
logics. These were the children of the great bop 
innovators. 


Vocabulary 


Louis 
Armstrong, 
Roy 
Eldridge, 
Charlie 
Parker, 
Basie and 
Benny 
Moten 
Band, Hot 
Lips Page, 
Thelonious 
Monk, 
Gillespie, 
Lester 
Young: 
leading 
performers 
who helped 
develop bop 
and jazz 


Text 


Once there was Louis Armstrong blowing his 
beautiful top in the muds of New Orleans; before 
him the mad musicians who had paraded on official 
days and broke up their Sousa marches into ragtime. 
Then there was swing, and Roy Eldridge, vigorous 
and virile, blasting the horn for everything it had in 
waves of power and logic and subtlety—leaning to 
it with glittering eyes and a lovely smile and 
sending it out broadcast to rock the jazz world. Then 
had come Charlie Parker, a kid in his mother’s 
woodshed in Kansas City, blowing his taped-up alto 
among the logs, practicing on rainy days, coming 
out to watch the old swinging Basie and Benny 
Moten band that had Hot Lips Page and the rest— 
Charlie Parker leaving home and coming to Harlem, 
and meeting mad Thelonius Monk and madder 
Gillespie—Charlie Parker in his early days when he 
was flipped and walked around in a circle while 
playing. Somewhat younger than Lester Young, 
also from KC, that gloomy, saintly goof in whom 
the history of jazz was wrapped; for when he held 
his horn high and horizontal from his mouth he 
blew the greatest; and as his hair grew longer and he 
got lazier and stretched-out, his horn came down 
halfway; till it finally fell all the way and today as 
he wears his thick-soled shoes so that he can’t feel 
the sidewalks of life his horn is held weakly against 
his chest, and he blows cool and easy get out 
phrases. Here were the children of the American 
bop night. 


Vocabulary Text 


Stranger flowers yet—for as the Negro alto mused 
over everyone’s head with dignity, the young, tall, 
slender, blond kid from Curtis Street, Denver, jeans 
and studded belt, sucked on his mouthpiece while 
waiting for the others to finish; and when they did 
he started, and you had to look around to see where 
the solo was coming from, for it came from 
angelical smiling lips upon the mouthpiece and it 
was a soft, sweet, fairy-tale solo on an alto. Lonely 
as America, a throat-pierced sound in the night. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Kerouac describe downtown Chicago? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Dean do when he saw the wallet in the hall? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where did Dean want to go? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the features of Prez that showed he had the “anxieties of a 
money-making musician”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did Kerouac convey his admiration of jazz musicians? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the ideology expressed by members of the Beat Generation 
on sex and culture. How are these topics addressed in this passage? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
On the basis of your understanding of American culture in the 1950s, 


do you think Kerouac and other Beat writers have valid criticisms? 
Explain your answer. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do artists and writers continue to criticize American culture in the 
present day? Explain. 


e> Dwight D. Eisenhower, Farewell Address, January 1961 


Introduction 


During his eight years in office, Dwight Eisenhower presided over a 
changing nation and world. The Cold War was heating up during the 1950s 
and Eisenhower made sure the United States was in a position to remain 
safe and stop the spread of Communism around the world. In his farewell 
address, Eisenhower surprised many Americans by expressing his concerns 
about the growing “military-industrial complex” and cautioned people to 
keep an eye on the growing military. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document and when? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was going on in the world during this time? Explain 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who was the intended audience and what was the purpose of the 
document? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary Text 


We now stand ten years past the midpoint of a 
century that has witnessed four major wars among 
great nations. Three of these involved our own 
country. Despite these holocausts America is 
today the strongest, the most influential and most 
productive nation in the world. Understandably 
proud of this pre-eminence, we yet realize that 
America’s leadership and prestige depend, not 
merely upon our unmatched material progress, 
riches and military strength, but on how we use 
our power in the interests of world peace and 
human betterment. 


pre-eminence 
(n): the fact of 
surpassing all 
others; 
superiority 


Throughout America’s adventure in free 
government, our basic purposes have been to 
achievement, and to enhance liberty, dignity and 
integrity among people and among nations. To 
strive for less would be unworthy of a free and 
religious people. Any failure traceable to 
arrogance, or our lack of comprehension or 
readiness to sacrifice would inflict upon us 
grievous hurt both at home and abroad. 


Vocabulary 


ideology (n): 
a system of 
ideas and 
ideals 


insidious 
(adj): having a 
gradual and 
cumulative 
effect 


Text 


Progress toward these noble goals is persistently 
threatened by the conflict now engulfing the 
world. It commands our whole attention, absorbs 
our very beings. We face a hostile ideology— 
global in scope, atheistic in character, ruthless in 
purpose, and insidious in method. Unhappily the 
danger it poses promises to be of indefinite 
duration. To meet it successfully, there is called 
for, not so much the emotional and transitory 
sacrifices of crisis, but rather those which enable 
us to carry forward steadily, surely, and without 
complaint the burdens of a prolonged and 
complex struggle—with liberty at stake. Only 
thus shall we remain, despite every provocation, 
on our charted course toward permanent peace 
and human betterment. 


Crises there will continue to be. In meeting them, 
whether foreign or domestic, great or small, there 
is arecurring temptation to feel that some 
spectacular and costly action could become the 
miraculous solution to all current difficulties. A 
huge increase in newer elements of our defense; 
development of unrealistic programs to cure 
every ill in agriculture; a dramatic expansion in 
basic and applied research—these and many other 
possibilities, each possibly promising in itself, 
may be suggested as the only way to the road we 
wish to travel. 


Vocabulary 


plowshare 
(n): the 
cutting 
implement of 
a plow 


Text 


But each proposal must be weighed in the light of 
a broader consideration: the need to maintain 
balance in and among national programs— 
balance between the private and the public 
economy, balance between cost and hoped for 
advantage—balance between the clearly 
necessary and the comfortably desirable; balance 
between our essential requirements as a nation 
and the duties imposed by the nation upon the 
individual; balance between action of the moment 
and the national welfare of the future. Good 
judgment seeks balance and progress; lack of it 
eventually finds imbalance and frustration... . 


A vital element in keeping the peace is our 
military establishment. Our arms must be mighty, 
ready for instant action, so that no potential 
aggressor may be tempted to risk his own 
destruction. ... 


Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United 
States had no armaments industry. American 
makers of plowshares could, with time and as 
required, make swords as well. But now we can 
no longer risk emergency improvisation of 
national defense; we have been compelled to 
create a permanent armaments industry of vast 
proportions. Added to this, three and a half 
million men and women are directly engaged in 
the defense establishment. We annually spend on 
military security more than the net income of all 
United State corporations. 


Vocabulary 


imperative 
(adj): 
absolutely 
necessary Or 
required; 
unavoidable 


akin (adj): 
allied by 
nature; having 
the same 
properties 


Text 


This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment and a large arms industry is new in 
the American experience. The total influence— 
economic, political, even spiritual—is felt in 
every city, every state house, every office of the 
Federal government. We recognize the 
imperative need for this development. Yet we 
must not fail to comprehend its grave 
implications. Our toil, resources and livelihood 
are all involved; so is the very structure of our 
society. 


In the councils of government, we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for the 
disastrous rise of misplaced power exists and will 
Persist. 


We must never let the weight of this combination 
endanger our liberties or democratic processes. 
We should take nothing for granted only an alert 
and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the 
proper meshing of huge industrial and military 
machinery of defense with our peaceful methods 
and goals, so that security and liberty may prosper 
together. 


Akin to, and largely responsible for the sweeping 
changes in our industrial-military posture, has 
been the technological revolution during recent 
decades. ... 


Vocabulary 


confederation 
(n): league or 
alliance 


Text 


Yet, in holding scientific research and discovery 
in respect, as we should, we must also be alert to 
the equal and opposite danger that public policy 
could itself become the captive of a scientific- 
technological elite. 


It is the task of statesmanship to mold, to balance, 
and to integrate these and other forces, new and 
old, within the principles of our democratic 
system—ever aiming toward the supreme goals of 
our free society. 


Down the long lane of the history yet to be 
written America knows that this world of ours, 
ever growing smaller, must avoid becoming a 
community of dreadful fear and hate, and be, 
instead, a proud confederation of mutual trust 
and respect. 


Such a confederation must be one of equals. The 
weakest must come to the conference table with 
the same confidence as do we, protected as we are 
by our moral, economic, and military strength. 
That table, though scarred by many past 
frustrations, cannot be abandoned for the certain 
agony of the battlefield.|link| 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Disarmament, with mutual honor and confidence, 
is a continuing imperative. Together we must 
learn how to compose difference, not with arms, 
but with intellect and decent purpose. Because 
this need is so sharp and apparent I confess that I 
lay down my official responsibilities in this field 
with a definite sense of disappointment. As one 
who has witnessed the horror and the lingering 
sadness of war—as one who knows that another 
war could utterly destroy this civilization which 
has been so slowly and painfully built over 
thousands of years—I wish I could say tonight 
that a lasting peace is in sight. 


Happily, I can say that war has been avoided. 
Steady progress toward our ultimate goal has 
been made. But, so much remains to be done. As 
a private citizen, I shall never cease to do what 
little I can to help the world advance along that 
road. 


So—in this my last good night to you as your 
President—I thank you for the many 
opportunities you have given me for public 
service in war and peace. I trust that in that 
service you find somethings worthy; as for the 
rest of it, I know you will find ways to improve 
performance in the future. 


Vocabulary Text 


You and I—my fellow citizens—need to be strong 
in our faith that all nations, under God, will reach 
the goal of peace with justice. May we be ever 
unswerving in devotion to principle, confident but 


humble with power, diligent in pursuit of the 


Nation’s great goals. 


To all the peoples of the world, I once more give 
expression to America’s prayerful and continuing 
inspiration: 


We pray that peoples of all faiths, all races, all 
nations, may have their great human needs 
satisfied; that those now denied opportunity shall 
come to enjoy it to the full; that all who yearn for 
freedom may experience its spiritual blessings; 


scourge (n): that those who have freedom will understand, 

an instrument also, its heavy responsibilities; that all who are 
of punishment insensitive to the needs of others will learn 

or criticism charity; that the scourges of poverty, disease and 


ignorance will be made to disappear from the 
earth, and that, in the goodness of time, all 
peoples will come to live together in a peace 
guaranteed by the binding force of mutual respect 
and love. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to the speech, what was the purpose of the U.S. 
government? 


Exercise: 


Problem: To what event is Eisenhower referring? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Eisenhower, what is the temptation people turn to in a 
crisis? How must they counter such an impulse? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Eisenhower believe a strong military was essential to keeping 
the peace? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How had World War II changed the U.S. defense industry? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What does Eisenhower mean by the term “the military-industrial 

complex”? Why was Eisenhower concerned about its influence? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How would future wars be avoided, according to Eisenhower? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What three things did the United States need to reach the nation’s 
goal? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did the American people respond to this speech? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What events going on in the world were addressed by Eisenhower? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Compare this speech to George Washington’s Farewell Address. (See 


the George Washington, Farewell Address, 1796 Primary Source.) 
What themes are present in both speeches? 


e> Nam Paik, <i>Electronic Superhighway</i>, 1995 


Introduction 


The National Defense Highway Act, signed into law by President 
Eisenhower in June 1956, was the largest public works project in U.S. 
history. As a young soldier in 1919, Dwight Eisenhower toured the nation 
to test its roads for the U.S. Army. The poor conditions he witnessed during 
his travel coupled with his exposure to the German autobahn during World 
War II strengthened his belief that the United States needed an efficient, 
stable, national highway system. He became further resolved in his opinion 
when the Cold War began at the end of World War II. The threat of an 
attack by the Soviet Union made military transportation and civilian 
evacuation routes from cities even more essential. This new highway 
system helped connect the nation by making travel and the movement of 
economic goods faster and more accessible for Americans. 


Korean American artist Nam Paik came to the United States in 1964, when 
the interstate highway system was only nine years old. The highway system 
inspired his 1995 installation entitled Electronic Superhighway: Continental 
U.S., Alaska, Hawaii ({link]). In this work, Pak placed 336 televisions 
together behind neon tubing shaped into the outline of the United States. 
Each TV played video footage that had a cultural link with the state in front 
of it. For example, Kansas had televisions showing footage from the Wizard 
of Oz. Look carefully at the art for several minutes before answering the 
questions that follow. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who created this piece of art? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What connections can you see between the national highway system 
passed under Eisenhower and this piece of art? 


Nam June Paik’s Electronic Superhighway is on display at the 
Smithsonian American Art Museum in Washington, DC. (credit: Nam 
June Paik, Electronic Superhighway: Continental U.S., Alaska, 
Hawaii, 1995, fifty-one channel video installation (including one 
closed-circuit television feed), custom electronics, neon lighting, steel 
and wood; color, sound, Smithsonian American Art Museum, Gift of 
the artist, 2002.23, © Nam June Paik Estate) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Notice the way that neon tubing and the TV screens form the 


design. How did the artist convey both interconnectivity and unique 
identity? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Consider the time when this was created. How do you think 
that affected Paik in his design? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) List two examples showing how the artist depicted the 
“electronic superhighway” in a positive way. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) List an example showing how the artist depicted the 
“electronic superhighway” in a negative way. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) This installation is 15 feet high and 40 feet long. What might 
the size reveal about the artist’s message? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In the modern day, humans are able to use technology to connect with 
others around the globe in a matter of seconds. What are some 
potential advantages of this within and between societies? What are 
some potential disadvantages? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In Electronic Superhighway, Paik implies that the twenty-first century 


will be dominated by media and electronics. Has his prediction come 
true? Explain your answer. 


McCarthyism DBQ 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will learn the historical background of the Cold War and 
McCarthyism and analyze documents related to anti-communist 
legislation. 

e Students will evaluate the threats to civil liberties, especially free 
speech, free press, and freedom of association, during national security 
crises. 

¢ Students will craft a thesis statement based on their learning. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Warm-Up and Background Essay 
e Handout B: Student Document Packet 
¢ Document 1: The Alien Registration Act of 1940, also called the Smith 


Act 

¢ Document 2: Dennis v. United States (1951), Chief Justice Vinson’s 
Majority Opinion 

¢ Document 3: Internal Security Act of 1950, also called the McCarran 
Act 

¢ Document 4: Truman’s Veto of the Internal Security Act, September 
22, 1950 

e Document 5: “McCarthy Cries Again,” Editorial, Collier’s, August 2, 
1952 


e Document 6: Edward R. Murrow, “See It Now,” March 9, 1954 
¢ Document 7: Senator Margaret Chase Smith, “Declaration of 
Conscience,” June 1, 1950 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with The Postwar Red Scare Narrative to discuss the impact 
McCarthy and widespread fear of Communism had during the 1950s. This 
Lesson can also be used with the Cold War Spy Cases Narrative and the 
George Kennan (“Mr. X”), “Sources of Soviet Conduct,” July 1947 Primary 
Source. 


Facilitation Notes: 


The Warm-Up and Background Essay in Handout A can be assigned for 
homework before this activity. Small groups are recommended for the 
document analysis in the exploration portion of this lesson to encourage a 
higher level of participation and to allow students to compare and contrast 
their reasoning with one another. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5 min) 


Have students read the First Amendment on Handout A and answer the 
questions either in discussion or on paper. 


II. Exploration (50 min) 


a. Assign Students the Background Essay and accompanying questions 
on Handout A. Discuss answers with students. 

b. Distribute Handout B. Have students address the documents alone or 
in groups, as best fits your classroom. Note that the documents are 
longer than those appearing on the DBQ on the AP Exam. 


o Document 1: The Alien Registration Act of 1940, also called the 
Smith Act 

© Document 2: Dennis v. United States (1951), Chief Justice 
Vinson’s Majority Opinion 

o Document 3: Internal Security Bill of 1950, also called the 
McCarran Act 

© Document 4: Truman’s Veto of the Internal Security Bill, 
September 22, 1950 

© Document 5: “McCarthy Cries Again,” Collier’s, 1952 

o Document 6: “Edward R. Murrow, See It Now,” 1954 

o Document 7: Senator Margaret Chase Smith, “Declaration of 
Conscience,” 1950 


III. Application (10 min) 


Have students craft a thesis statement for the following prompt: Explain the 
extent to which anti-communist hysteria during the second Red Scare 
violated civil liberties. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5 min) 


Collect the thesis statements and use the DBQ rubric from the College 
Board to grade the submissions. 


Kennedy vs. Nixon: TV and Politics 
Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with The Nixon-Khrushchev Kitchen Debate Narrative and 
the Richard Nixon, “Checkers” Speech, September 1952 Primary Source to 


have students analyze the impact television made on the perception of 
politicians in the 1950s and 1960s. 


Lesson: 


In this lesson, developed by the John F. Kennedy Presidential Museum and 
Library, students will answer the essential question: In what ways are voters 
persuaded to support a particular candidate? 


Students will examine the September 26, 1960, debate between Senator 
John F. Kennedy and Vice President Richard M. Nixon to: 


e analyze primary sources 

¢ consider what makes a candidate a “winner” or “loser” in a debate 

e determine what issues are important to them in an upcoming election 

e select a candidate they think most aligns with their views of the issues 

e watch a debate and evaluate the performance of the candidates 

¢ write a memo to their chosen candidate giving him or her advice on 
how to improve his or her performance for a future debate. 


Resources: 


Visit the John F. Kennedy Presidential Museum and Library website to 
access the lesson and accompanying materials. 


The Sound of the Suburbs 
Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with the Dr. Benjamin Spock and the Baby Boom Narrative 
and the Levittown Videos, 1947—1957 Primary Source to analyze the 
impact that the baby boom and urbanization had on American culture. 


Lesson: 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of 
TeachRock, students will address the essential question: How did the music 
of the Beach Boys reflect the suburbanization of postwar America? 


Lesson Objectives: 
Students will examine: 
e The impact of suburbanization on American identity and popular 
culture 
e The important musical contributions of the Beach Boys 


Resources: 


Visit TeachRock’s website to access this lesson and accompany materials. 


© Unit 7 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 7 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students 5 to 10 minutes to brainstorm their responses to their 
selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
on the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity 
to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 7: Chapter 14 (1960-1968) 


Compelling Question: How did internal and external political and 
cultural tensions shape the years 1960-1968? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will explain the triumph and decline of the liberal 
consensus over the welfare state and the rise of the conservative 
movement. 

e Students will analyze how different groups in American society 
fought for equality and rights. 

e Students will analyze numerous economic, demographic, 
technological, cultural, and social changes in the United States 
during the 1960s 


Supporting Question 1: How Resources: 

did debates about the role of the 

federal government in domestic e John F. Kennedy’s 
and foreign policy continue Inauguration Narrative 
during the 1960s? ¢ John F. Kennedy, 


Inaugural Address, 
January 20,1961 Primary 
Source 

e The Cuban Missile Crisis 
Narrative 

e The Vietnam War: la 
Drang Valley Narrative 

e Was the Great Society 
Successful? Point- 
Counterpoint 

e Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Commencement Address 
at the University of 
Michigan (“Great Society” 


Primary Source 

The Election of 1968 
Narrative 

The Vietnam War 
Experience: An Interview 
with Veteran William 
Maxwell Barner III 
Primary Source 

The Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution, 1964 Primary 
Source 

Lyndon B. Johnson, 
“Peace Without 

Primary Source 

Image Analysis: March on 
the Pentagon, October 21, 
1967 Primary Source 
Walter Cronkite Speaks 
Qut against Vietnam, 
February 27, 1968 Primary 
Source 

Free Speech and the 
Student Anti-War 
Movement Decision Point 
Students and the Anti-War 
Movement Narrative 
Students for a Democratic 
Society, “Port Huron 
Statement,” 1962 Primary 
Source 

Protests at the University 
of California, Berkeley 
Decision Point 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
Decision Not to Run in 


Supporting Question 2: How 
did different groups in American 
society fight for equality and 
rights? 


1968 Decision Point 


Resources: 


Freedom Riders Narrative 
The March on 
Birmingham Narrative 
Black Power Narrative 
Martin Luther King Jr., 
“Letter from Birmingham 
Jail,” 1963 Primary Source 
Malcolm X, “The Ballot or 
the Bullet,” April 12, 1964 
Primary Source 

Martin Luther King Jr., “I 
Have a Dream,” August 
28, 1963 Primary Source 
Betty Friedan and the 
Women’s Movement 
Narrative 

Betty Friedan, The 
Feminine Mystique, 1963 
Primary Source 

Civil Disobedience across 
‘Time Lesson 

The Music of the Civil 
Rights Movement Lesson 
(from teachrock.org) 

Civil Rights DBQ Lesson 
(from teachrock.org) 

A Civil Rights 
Investigation: Mississippi 
Burning Lesson (from LBJ 
Presidential Library) 

We Shall Overcome: The 
Fight for Voting Rights 


Lesson (from LBJ 
Presidential Library) 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 14 Introductory Essay: 1960—1968 
e Rachel Carson and Silent Spring Narrative 
e Rachel Carson, Silent Spring, 1962 Primary Source 


Unit 7 Essay Activity 

How did internal and external political and cultural tensions 
shape the years 1960-1968? 

Option B: Explain how and why the civil rights movement 
expanded in the years 1945-1968. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to political and cultural 
tensions during the period 1960-1968. Ultimately, students will use 
the primary and secondary sources in this chapter to practice 
constructing an essay, in AP Long Essay Question format, 
demonstrating their skills in explaining historical causation. Students 
should be evaluated using the AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in 
understanding the compelling question for this chapter by assigning 
the Unit 7 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 14 Introductory Essay: 1960-1968 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context for societal change from 1945 to 1980 

e Explain the various military and diplomatic responses to international 
developments over time 

e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 

e Explain the extent to which the events of the period from 1945 to 1980 
reshaped national identity 


Written by: Maurice Isserman, Hamilton College 


Introduction 


The 1960s opened as an optimistic decade for Americans. The strength of 
the country’s industrial and consumer economy was preeminent in the 
postwar world. The Cold War had spawned a broad anti-communist 
consensus against the Soviet Union among most Americans despite fears of 
a nuclear war. African Americans and women continued to work to attain 
greater equality in civil rights. President John F. Kennedy represented a new 
generation that was coming to leadership, and in his inaugural address, he 
called for a shared vision of progress. 


By the end of the decade, however, the political, economic, and foreign 
policy consensus had begun to fray. Americans were deeply divided over 
the Vietnam War, social movements challenged the status quo, the economy 
faltered, and more Americans began to distrust politicians and the 
government. Over the course of the decade, American society became 
increasingly fragmented. 


Election of 1960 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy was born in 1917, the grandson of Irish-Catholic 
immigrants who came to the United States in the nineteenth century to 
escape poverty and oppression in their homeland. Joseph P. Kennedy, John 
Kennedy’s father, a wealthy investor and canny politician, was determined 
to see one of his sons become president. After wartime service in the U.S. 
Navy, John Kennedy was elected to represent Massachusetts in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1946, then moved on to the U.S. Senate six 
years later. In 1960, he secured the Democratic presidential nomination. 
Forty-three years old, handsome, Harvard educated, and a war hero, he 
exuded what the Kennedy family described as “vigor.” His campaign slogan 
was the “New Frontier,” and he promised to “get the country moving 
again.” 


At age forty-seven years, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, the Republican 
Party’s presidential nominee in 1960, was older than Kennedy but still 
relatively young. He was also a World War II Navy veteran. First elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1946 and then to the U.S. Senate in 1950 
before being selected by Dwight D. Eisenhower as a running mate in the 
1952 presidential election, Nixon’s rise to national prominence was even 
faster than Kennedy’s. Born in Yorba Linda, California, Nixon enjoyed few 
of the advantages that had shaped Kennedy’s privileged early life. His 
father ran a general store and gas station where young Nixon put in long 
hours. He attended a local college, and, although he went on to graduate 
from Duke University School of Law, he found only modest employment 
opportunities before departing for military service. But Nixon was fiercely 
ambitious as well as resentful of those who had an easier path to success. 
This ambition, along with controversial campaign tactics that included 
labeling opponents as disloyal to the United States, earned him the 
nickname “Tricky Dick.” 


Nixon was from the region of the United States that was coming to be 
called the “Sun Belt,” stretching from Florida through the Old South into 
Texas and the Southwest states and ending in Nixon’s own southern 
California. The area’s population was growing fast, compared with the 
northeastern and midwestern states. It was home to many military bases and 


the expanding defense industry, as well as conservative-leaning evangelical 
Protestant churches. Nixon’s brand of fierce anti-communism played well 
in the region. 


Behind the rhetoric, however, not much separated the two candidates’ 
platforms. Both were political centrists: on domestic issues, Nixon was less 
conservative and Kennedy less liberal than the mainstream of their 
respective parties. Both were committed “Cold Warriors.” 


One clear difference between the two candidates was the way they appeared 
on television to the majority of Americans. The emerging dominance of 
television as a means of communication had a profound impact on the 1960 
presidential race because it made running for the presidency as much about 
style and image as about substance. The telegenic Kennedy owed his 
narrow victory in part to the better impression he made in the four televised 
presidential debates, in which he came across as younger, more vital, and 
more appealing than his haggard and sweating opponent ([link]). In the end, 
less than a single percentage point separated the candidates’ shares of the 
popular vote. Kennedy, the thirty-fifth president of the United States, was 
the youngest person elected to that office. 


The 1960 presidential election was the first to feature televised debates 
between candidates. This photo was taken at a debate in October 1960 
between (left) Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy and (right) 
Republican candidate Richard Nixon. Many analysts have argued that 
Kennedy’s youthful looks and pleasant demeanor helped him win over 
television audiences and contributed to his victory in the election. 


Kennedy took the oath of office on January 20, 1961. His inaugural address 
was greatly admired at the time as a statement of youthful idealism, 
particularly in its call for a new spirit of public service: “Ask not what your 
country can do for you; ask what you can do for your country.” Less widely 
noted at first but increasingly apparent in the decade of war to follow was 
the new president’s expansive foreign policy pledge that the nation was 
prepared “to pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and the success of liberty” 


(see the John F. Kennedy’s Inauguration Narrative and John F. Kennedy, 


Foreign Policy in the Kennedy Administration 


In the 1960 campaign, Kennedy had charged that the outgoing Eisenhower 
administration was responsible for a “missile gap” by allowing the Soviet 
Union to outstrip the United States in the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, thus putting the country at risk of defeat in a nuclear war. 
In reality, the United States was far ahead of the Soviet military in the arms 
race, although the Soviets worked hard to close that gap over the next 
decade. 


The Kennedy administration soon faced a series of foreign policy crises 
only 90 miles off the coast of Florida. A young Marxist named Fidel Castro, 
son of a wealthy farmer, wanted to lead a communist revolution in his 
native country of Cuba. He joined revolutionary movements in Latin 
America and then returned to Cuba from Mexico with a group of 
revolutionaries in 1956. In 1959, they overthrew a corrupt, U.S.-backed 
dictatorship and installed a new communist dictatorship. Castro’s 
government seized private property and imposed a one-party state before 
forming an alliance with the Soviet Union. 


The presence of a communist state so close to the United States was 
regarded by U.S. foreign policy experts as a humiliating Cold War defeat 
and a threat to national security. The Eisenhower administration set in 
motion plans to train, equip, and deploy an invasion force composed of 
anti-communist Cuban exiles to overthrow the Castro regime. On April 17, 
1961, less than three months after Kennedy’s inauguration, these 1,400 
invaders landed on a Cuban beach known as the Bay of Pigs and were 
routed by Castro’s forces. President Kennedy publicly took the blame for 
the fiasco, a humiliating setback for his young administration ((link]). 


The U.S. military provided only minimal assistance to the Cuban exile 
army landing at the Bay of Pigs in 1961, for fear of appearing to be 
involved in the attempted overthrow of Castro. These A-4 Skyhawks 
flew over Castro’s forces as a form of intimidation without actually 
attacking. 


In June 1961, Kennedy met with his Soviet counterpart, Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, at a Vienna, Austria, summit meeting. With the Bay of Pigs 
setback on both men’s minds, Khrushchev attempted to intimidate the 
young and inexperienced president. A shaken Kennedy remarked to a 
reporter afterward in confidence, “Now we have a problem in making our 
power credible.” 


Kennedy soon faced another and deadly challenge in Cuba (see The Cuban 
Missile Crisis Narrative.) In the fall of 1962, American spy planes 
photographed construction sites in Cuba that intelligence analysts soon 
realized were bases intended to house Soviet missiles. When completed, 
these bases would greatly enhance Soviet capabilities to wipe out American 
defenses and command centers in a nuclear attack. This meant the Soviet 
Union would have first-strike capabilities and so could win a nuclear war. 
That possibility undermined the logic of mutual assured destruction 
(MAD), which held that neither side would launch a nuclear strike because 
each was assured that it, in turn, would be destroyed when the other side 
responded. The resulting “Cuban Missile Crisis” proved the most perilous 
moment in the entire Cold War. While Soviet freighters carrying missiles 
steamed toward Cuba, Kennedy’s advisers called on him to use military 
force to bomb the missile bases or even invade Cuba. Kennedy opted for a 
more measured response, positioning American warships to blockade Cuba 
instead. In the end, Khrushchev called back the freighters, while in return, 
Kennedy secretly pledged to dismantle U.S. missiles based in Turkey, near 
the Soviet border, and also to refrain from invading Cuba. 


Other foreign challenges arose. At the start of Kennedy’s administration, 
the Communist insurgency in far-off South Vietnam seemed like a 
relatively minor foreign policy problem, compared with Cuba or a divided 
Berlin. Since the division of Vietnam in 1954 into a Communist-controlled 
north and an anti-Communist south, the United States had increased 
economic and military aid to the South Vietnamese government ((link]). 
When Kennedy took the oath of office, there were only 800 U.S. military 
advisers stationed in the former French colony, and there had been only two 
U.S. combat deaths. 


The United States supported South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem as an ally against the spread of communism in Southeast Asia. 
Diem flew to Washington, DC, to meet President Eisenhower in 1957. 


But matters soon took a turn for the worse. South Vietnamese President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, installed by a fraudulent election, was a brutal autocrat 
ruling over a sullen population. Moreover, he was a Catholic in an 
overwhelmingly Buddhist country. The Communist-organized National 
Liberation Front (NLF), also called the Viet Cong, was gaining strength in 
the rural areas of South Vietnam. And in the cities, particularly the capital 
city of Saigon, the Diem regime faced increasing opposition from 
Buddhists, who launched protests calling for free elections and engaged in 
fiery suicides. Diem responded with violent repression. 


President Kennedy was increasingly worried by these developments. But he 
felt he had no choice but to continue the U.S. commitment to shoring up the 
Saigon government, fearing a repetition of the “Who Lost China?” 
controversy, when blame for the fall of China to communism undermined 
the Truman administration. Kennedy was also a believer in a new military 
doctrine known as counterinsurgency. That is, American strategists believed 
they could counter guerrilla insurgents with highly trained units using 
unconventional tactics. These troops, trained by the U.S. Army’s Special 
Forces advisers (popularly known as the Green Berets), would also enjoy 
the advantage of air mobility, using helicopters to swoop in on enemy 
forces in swift surprise attacks. 


At the battle of Ap Bac, on January 2, 1963, the counterinsurgency theory 
was put to the test and proved a fiasco. In an all-day, set-piece battle, a force 
of 350 Viet Cong soldiers, equipped only with small arms, held off Saigon 
forces four times their number and equipped with armored personnel 
carriers, helicopters, and fighter bombers. By the end of the day, the Viet 
Cong had shot down five of the helicopters and beaten back the Saigon 
forces. After dark, their force largely intact, they slipped away to fight 
another day. 


The Kennedy administration responded to the bad news from South 
Vietnam by increasing the number of military advisers (who increasingly 
played a direct role in combat), until, by November 1963, their number 
stood at 17,000, with more on the way. Meanwhile, the political situation in 
Saigon was slipping into chaos. Kennedy’s advisers decided Diem had to go 
and quietly encouraged South Vietnamese generals to launch a coup. On 
November 2, 1963, the conspirators struck, arresting and then executing 
Diem. Kennedy was personally shocked by the assassination, but his 
advisers hoped the coup would bring political stability to Saigon. That hope 
was in vain. Although some in Kennedy’s circle would later argue that by 
the fall of 1963 he was contemplating winding down U.S. involvement in 
the Vietnam War, there is no compelling evidence that he would have done 
so in the year that followed. The political risks as Kennedy prepared for a 
re-election campaign were too high, plus he was concerned about 
maintaining American credibility with allies on the world stage by opposing 


Communist expansion. On the eve of 1964, the United States remained 
committed to a global conflict with Communism. 


Domestic Policy in the Kennedy Administration 


Although Kennedy paid relatively little attention to domestic reform issues 
until near the end of his time in office, he supported some measures in the 
postwar liberal agenda. In the spring of 1961, Congress passed the 
administration’s Area Redeployment Act, which provided loans to 
businesses willing to relocate to depressed areas like Appalachia, as well as 
a small increase in the minimum wage. The next year, Congress passed, and 
Kennedy signed, the Manpower Development and Training Act, which 
created programs for the retraining of workers displaced by automation. 
Neither measure did much to stimulate economic growth or lift Americans 
out of poverty, however. 


Kennedy’s economic advisers were unhappy with this limited course 
because they understood that the cautious “fiscal responsibility” of the 
Eisenhower era had led to the economic recessions of 1954, 1957, and 
1960. Kennedy at first expressed conventional sentiments about balancing 
the federal budget. Eventually, he was persuaded to embrace the “New 
Economics,” or Keynesianism—the deliberate use of government fiscal 
policy to stimulate the economy. A tax cut was aimed at stimulating 
businesses and putting money back in the pockets of middle-class 
consumers, whose purchases of cars, televisions, and other goods would 
lead to economic growth. However, large swaths of the population in 
economically declining areas, like West Virginia, as well as racial 
minorities in the rural South and urban North, were unable to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided by an expanding economy, 
especially as factories began to relocate overseas. 


In the spring of 1962, an obscure author named Michael Harrington 
published a short book called The Other America: Poverty in the United 
States. Harrington’s argument was two-fold. First, using U.S. Census 
Statistics, he showed that poverty was much more widespread than most 
affluent Americans assumed. Forty million to 50 million Americans were 
ensnared by poverty in what Harrington called “the other America.” And 


second, poverty was not just the lack of adequate income. There was a 
“culture of poverty,” defined by poor health, substance abuse, mental 
distress, and lowered aspirations, and it was passed down from one 
generation to another. “Society,” Harrington concluded, must help the poor 
“before they can help themselves.” Harrington’s book caught Kennedy’s 
attention. In the fall of 1963, the president asked his economic advisers to 
begin preparing legislation for the following year to wage what came to be 
called the “war on poverty,” but Kennedy was assassinated before he could 
lobby for the plan in Congress. 


Note: 

Watch this BRI video: Post-WWII Boom: A Consumer Economy for more 
information on the economic state of the United States during the post— 
World War II period. 

https://openstax.org/l/99ConsumerE:con 


On the morning of November 22, 1963, Kennedy and his wife, Jacqueline, 
flew to Dallas, Texas, and rode through the downtown area in an open car. 
At 12:30 p.m. three shots rang out, two of them striking the president and 
mortally wounding him. He was pronounced dead at a local hospital a half 
hour later. That afternoon, Lee Harvey Oswald was taken into custody and 
charged with the murder of the president. Two days afterward, Oswald was 
himself shot to death in Dallas Police Headquarters by a Dallas nightclub 
owner named Jack Ruby. This shocking series of events was investigated by 
the Warren Commission (named for its chair, Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Earl Warren), which, after 10 months, concluded that Oswald had acted on 
his own. Americans mourned the death of the young president, with some 
later idealizing his administration as a kind of “Camelot” prior to the 
turbulence of the years that followed. 


Civil Rights 


On February 1, 1960, four African American freshmen at the all-black 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical college in Greensboro walked 
into a local Woolworth’s department store, purchased a few items, then sat 
down at the lunch counter to order a cup of coffee ({link]). They were 
refused service because the custom of segregation in the city prevented 
whites and blacks to be from being seated in the same eating place. After 45 
minutes, the four got up and left. 


Pictured is the lunch counter at a North Carolina Woolworth’s at which 
the Greensboro Four sat on February 1, 1960. 


The students were not part of an organized group, though among 
themselves they had discussed the idea of civil disobedience to challenge 
unjust laws (see the Civil Disobedience across Time Lesson). Their 
decisions as individuals to seek justice by “putting their bodies on the line” 
proved a harbinger of a decade of political and cultural activism. 


The next day they were back, this time 27 strong, and again on successive 
days. In the following two months, sit-ins spread to lunch counters in more 
than 50 southern cities, with more than 50,000 participants, who sometimes 
faced violent attack by white mobs. Students in northern stores 
spontaneously picketed local Woolworth’s outlets in sympathy. In the end, 
the Woolworth’s in Greensboro and many others across the South agreed to 
desegregate their lunch counters. 


In April, 200 veterans of the sit-ins met in Raleigh, North Carolina, to form 
a new organization, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). For the next half decade SNCC (pronounced “Snick”), led mostly 
by young blacks, was at the forefront of the southern freedom struggle. 


A year later, a northern-based civil rights group, the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), launched another bold initiative in civil disobedience. 
Seven blacks and six whites boarded a southbound Greyhound bus in 
Washington, DC (see the Freedom Riders Narrative). Their plan was to sit 
together on the buses and integrate separate white and black waiting rooms 
in southern bus stations, in accord with a recent Supreme Court decision but 
in violation of local laws. Along the way, they were met by violent attacks 
in South Carolina and Alabama. Televised images of the bloodied bus riders 
prompted the U.S. attorney general, Robert F. Kennedy (brother of the 
president), to ask the “freedom riders” to call off the campaign because it 
undermined American claims to be the leader of the free world. Instead, 
SNCC stepped in to continue the campaign, and by the end of the summer, 
hundreds of young black and white freedom riders had been jailed. In the 
end, Robert Kennedy helped negotiate an agreement to desegregate 
southern bus facilities. 


Early in 1963, strategists from the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) planned a campaign to challenge discrimination in 
restaurants, hotels, and other public accommodations in downtown 


Birmingham, Alabama (see The March on Birmingham Narrative). The 
city’s rigid segregation policies were enforced by its notoriously racist and 
brutal commissioner of public safety, Eugene “Bull” Connor. The SCLC led 
black church members in daily protests. Hundreds were arrested in the 
weeks that followed, including Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. (see the Martin 
Luther King Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 Primary Source). 
When the pool of adults willing to submit to arrest began drying up, SCLC 
turned to high school and even elementary school children to take their 
place. Bull Connor unleashed police dogs and used high-pressure fire hoses 
against the children. The resulting television and media coverage shocked 
many Americans who now learned the nature of segregation. 


The events in Birmingham proved a turning point in the struggle for equal 
rights and dignity. President Kennedy renewed his earlier support for a civil 
rights bill to ban racial discrimination after previously delaying it for 
political reasons. Dr. King went on to lead the March on Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom, which drew a record turnout of 25 million protesters on 
August 28. He delivered his “I Have a Dream” speech, another iconic 
moment in civil rights history ([link]) (see the Martin Luther King Jr., “I 
Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 Primary Source). 


Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. led a historic march in Washington, DC, in 
1963 to fight for civil rights for African Americans. 


Women’s Movement 


Historians credit the civil rights movement with inspiring a “rights 
revolution” in the 1960s. Women’s fight for equality had been a powerful 
cause in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but with the passage 
of the Nineteenth Amendment guaranteeing women’s suffrage in 1920, the 
women’s movement had lost momentum. In the 1960s, however, a “second 
wave” feminist movement took form, sparked in part by the 1963 
publication of journalist Betty Friedan’s book The Feminine Mystique and 


its influence on middle-class white feminists (see the Betty Friedan and the 
Women’s Movement Narrative). 


Friedan described a “problem with no name” that left some white suburban 
women dissatisfied with their lives: the unequal relationship of men and 
women grounded in the “mystique” that the primary function of women 
was in the domestic sphere, as wives and mothers. Friedan’s 1962 book, 
The Feminine Mystique, struck a chord with many women and soon sold a 


Primary Source.) 


In 1966, a small group of female activists formed a new organization that, 
at Friedan’s suggestion, took the name National Organization for Women 
(NOW). Most of the women initially involved were established 
professionals, and NOW’s preferred approach to raising women’s rights 
issues was a combination of litigation and high-level insider lobbying with 
lawmakers. But younger women, many of them veterans of civil rights or 
campus activism, soon joined NOW as well and pushed the organization’s 
tactics, style, and issues in a more radical direction. Meanwhile, women’s 
caucuses and workshops sprang up in Students for a Democratic Society 
and other movement groups in 1966 and 1967, and women’s rights groups 
described their political outlook as “women’s liberation.” Another slogan 
associated with the reinvigoration of feminism was the belief that “the 
personal is political,” which is to say that women needed to challenge not 
only discriminatory public or workplace policies but also inequalities in 
relationships and in the home. This turned out to be one of the more 
enduring and profound of the many changes wrought by the 1960s. 


The 1964 Election 


John Kennedy’s vice president, Lyndon Baines Johnson (LBJ), took the 
oath of office as the thirty-sixth president of the United States on the flight 
from Dallas back to Washington, DC, on November 22, 1963 ((link]), the 
day of Kennedy’s assassination. Johnson’s background was that of a 
politically connected but homespun Texan rather than a member of the East 
Coast elite. He had been elected to the House of Representatives in 1937 
and to the Senate in 1948. A master of the legislative process in 


Washington, he became Senate majority leader in 1955. His ambitions were 
boundless. And now, thrust into the White House with the next presidential 
election less than a year away, Johnson had to prepare for the greatest 
challenge of his political life. 


Lyndon Johnson was inaugurated as president a few hours after the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy. He took the oath of office with 
Kennedy’s wife, First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy, standing to his left. 


He planned to continue, and indeed expand, Kennedy’s reform agenda. The 
Republican Party, meanwhile, was moving decisively rightward, 


nominating conservative senator Barry Goldwater from Arizona as its 
presidential standard bearer. Goldwater did himself no favor in declaring at 
a raucous Republican national convention that “extremism in the defense of 
liberty is no vice!” His words did not go down well with the public. 
Johnson, calling for the creation of a “Great Society,” benefited from a 
surging economy and public support for his tough stance on communism 
abroad (see the Lyndon B. Johnson, Commencement Address at the 
Source). In November, he swept past Goldwater with 61 percent of the 
popular vote, the greatest landslide in the history of presidential elections. 
The Democrats also secured strong majorities in both houses of Congress. 
However, Goldwater won five states in the Sun Belt as the Republicans 
made inroads into the Democratic Solid South that paid them dividends 
after 1968. 


The Great Society 


President Johnson began delivering on his promise of liberal legislation 
months before his triumph in November. In the spring of 1964, he secured 
passage of the Civil Rights Act banning discrimination in public places. He 
also secured passage of Kennedy’s tax cut. Then, in August, Johnson signed 
the Economic Opportunity Act, the fulfillment of his call in his State of the 
Union address the preceding January for “an unconditional war on poverty” 
(see the Was the Great Society Successful? Point-Counterpoint). 


The resulting programs were certainly nothing on the scale of the public 
works programs of the 1930s’ New Deal. As Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, put it, Johnson’s were programs designed 
to offer a “hand up not a handout” to the poor. There were job-training 
programs and childhood enrichment programs administered by local 
community action agencies. The war on poverty was separate from the 
traditional form of welfare programs, like Aid to Families of Dependent 
Children (AFDC), but it did include one new benefit, the Food Stamp 
program. There was also VISTA, a kind of domestic Peace Corps, enlisting 
volunteers for social service work in poor communities. 


In the first six months of 1965, Johnson proposed 87 bills to Congress, 
which passed 84 of them. These included Medicare (federal health 
insurance for the elderly) and Medicaid (health insurance for the poor). The 
Voting Rights Act followed the Civil Rights Act as a key piece of 
legislation for equal rights in Johnson’s vision of a Great Society. In the fall, 
Johnson signed into law two important environmental initiatives, the Clean 
Water Act and the Clean Air Act. Also that fall, he signed the 1965 
Immigration Act, ending the discriminatory quota systems put in place in 
the 1920s that had allowed only a trickle of immigration from countries 
other than those in Europe. As a result, legal immigration from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America increased dramatically in decades to come. 


The Warren Court 


In the 1950s and 1960s, the Supreme Court dramatically broadened the 
definition of the constitutional rights guaranteed to U.S. citizens. Under the 
leadership of Chief Justice Earl Warren, the court’s decisions, beginning 
with Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, encouraged and lent legitimacy 
to new social movements. The court also became embroiled in the divided 
politics and culture of the 1960s, leading to a public debate about its role 
and powers. 


Note: 

Check out BRI’s Homework Help video: Brown v. Board of Education for 
more information about the case. 

https://openstax.org/l/99BrownVBoard2 


To give just one example of the long list of landmark decisions to come, in 
Griswold v. Connecticut (1965), the court struck down the ban in 
Connecticut on the dissemination of information about contraception. The 
court reasoned the law was unconstitutional because it interfered with the 
“right to privacy,” a right nowhere mentioned in the Constitution but one 
that a majority of justices believed was implied in the Fourteenth 


Amendment. This expansive definition of rights lay at the base of the 
court’s ruling in Roe v. Wade (1973), which overturned state laws banning 
abortion. Conservatives considered both cases challenges to traditional 
morality. The Roe v. Wade decision was particularly divisive and spawned 
pro-life and pro-choice movements. 


In several controversial cases, the court protected the constitutional rights of 
people accused of crimes. For example, in Gideon v. Wainwright (1963), the 
court decided that all accused persons are entitled to representation by an 
attorney and that the government must provide one to poor defendants. The 
court also decided in Miranda v. Arizona (1966) that the police must inform 
the accused of their rights before they are questioned. These cases protected 
constitutional rights but were controversial. When the homicide rate 
doubled during the 1960s, some critics argued the court was coddling 
criminals or preventing police officers from combating crime. 


Note: 

Access this BRI Homework Help video: Gideon v. Wainwright to learn 
more about the case. 

https://openstax.org/l/99GidWainwright 


In Baker v. Carr (1962), the court decided it had jurisdiction to decide 
political questions related to the apportionment of legislative districts. 
Demographic changes in American society had seen the percentage of the 
urban population grow while the percentage of the rural population declined 
throughout the twentieth century. Despite this change, legislative 
apportionment still favored rural areas. The Court’s decision was confirmed 
by Reynolds v. Sims (1964), which insisted that districts should be equal in 
terms of population in accordance with the principle of “one man, one 
vote.” 


The court also helped advance individual liberties and constitutional rights. 
The justices expected the other branches of government and the public 
might defer to its decisions as it settled pressing social and political issues. 


However, the court contributed to polarization and caused some to question 
the authority of “unelected judges.” 


Johnson had triumphed with the Great Society programs, which seemed to 
achieve his goal of completing Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. The Great 
Society marked the high point of postwar liberalism. Few observers at the 
time realized that this liberal consensus was to fracture only a few years 
later, leading to a conservative ascendancy. 


President Lyndon Johnson and Vietnam 


Although President Johnson assured voters in the 1964 campaign that he 
was not going to send “American boys” to fight a war in Vietnam that 
should be fought by “Asian boys,” he was already considering an escalation 
of the conflict after the election. On the night of August 4, 1964, after an 
incident involving North Vietnamese torpedo boats a few days before in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, the USS Maddox responded to sonar signals and, deciding 
it was once again under attack, fired into the darkness. 


There were no attackers, but nonetheless, Johnson ordered retaliatory U.S. 
airstrikes against North Vietnamese coastal installations. He also secured 
congressional approval of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which served as a 
functional declaration of war against North Vietnam until it was repealed in 
1971 (see the The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 1964 Primary Source). What 
Congress did not know was that the administration had been prepared since 
May to submit such a resolution when the right incident came along. 
Congress also did not know about the Maddox’s role in ongoing raids along 
the North Vietnamese coastline. 


These actions were part of a pattern of deception practiced by successive 
administrations in Vietnam, which the American public learned of only with 
the publication of the “Pentagon Papers,” a top-secret Defense Department 
study of the war, commissioned in 1967 and leaked to the press in 1971. In 
the spring of 1965, President Johnson dramatically escalated the American 
war effort by initiating Operation Rolling Thunder (an air assault on North 
Vietnam) ([{link]) and dispatching marines and soldiers to engage in combat 
(see The Vietnam War: Ia Drang Valley Narrative). As the number of 


American troops fighting in Vietnam increased, closing in on 500,000 by 
the end of 1967, so did the number of American casualties. Only 206 
American soldiers had died in the war in 1964; in 1967, more than 11,300 
lost their lives (see The Vietnam War Experience: An Interview with 
Veteran William Maxwell Barner II Primary Source). 


U.S. bombers launch ordinances over North Vietnam during Operation 
Rolling Thunder in 1965. 


President Johnson spoke of steady progress toward victory, but the 
American public grew increasingly uneasy. Support for the war collapsed 
when the Communists launched their surprise “Tet Offensive” at the end of 
January 1968, attacking Saigon and dozens of smaller cities across South 
Vietnam. The United States lost more than 2,000 soldiers in February, the 
highest monthly death toll to date. The Communists lost far more and, 
militarily, the offensive was a significant military defeat for them because 
their forces were decimated. But psychologically it proved a victory, fatally 
undermining public support for the war in the United States (see the Walter 
Cronkite Speaks Out against Vietnam, February 27, 1968 Primary Source). 
The shock also led to President Johnson’s decision to not seek reelection in 
1968. 


Student Movements 


In the spring of 1962, several dozen student delegates met in Port Huron, 
Michigan, to adopt a program for a radical new campus group, Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS). After several days of debate, they arrived 
at a consensus and adopted the Port Huron Statement, a declaration of 
generational identity. SDS was the principal “New Left” organization in the 
1960s that questioned the authority and legitimacy of society’s institutions. 


For SDS, and for the New Left as a whole, civil rights were an inspiration 
and a model for the student movement and society. The Port Huron 
Statement advocated a “participatory democracy,” with a preference for 
grassroots and direct-action politics. In the summer of 1964, nearly 1,000 
northern college students, mostly white, traveled to Mississippi to take part 
in Freedom Summer, a voter registration campaign spearheaded by SNCC. 
At the very start of the summer, three Freedom Summer volunteers, one 
black and two white, were abducted by local Ku Klux Klan members and 
murdered. It proved a formative experience for the students who were 
“putting their bodies on the line.” 


In the fall of 1964, the University of California, Berkeley, banned on- 
campus political activities by students in outdoor public settings. A 


coalition of campus groups known as the Free Speech Movement (FSM) 
came together to challenge the ban (see the Protests at the University of 
California, Berkeley Decision Point). It was led by undergraduate Mario 
Savio, just returned from Freedom Summer. Many of the FSM’s tactics, 
rhetoric, and songs came directly from the civil rights struggle, including 
the use of direct-action civil disobedience. The climax of the campaign 
came when hundreds of students occupied Sproul Hall, Berkeley’s main 
administration building, and were arrested. 


The war in Vietnam provided a major new issue for the student movement. 
As the war escalated in the spring of 1965, so did debate at home over its 
wisdom. The anti-war movement, like the civil rights movement with which 
it overlapped, was primarily a moral cause. In April 1965, SDS organized a 
rally and march in Washington, DC, to protest the war (see Students and the 
Anti-War Movement Narrative). Much to the organizers’ surprise, 20,000 
people turned out, the largest anti-war gathering to date (later protests in 
Washington, DC, brought out as many as 500,000). 


As the war dragged on year after year, the idea of moving from simply 
marching against it to conducting some form of resistance grew more 
popular among youthful anti-war protesters. Some draft-eligible young men 
became draft resisters, which meant refusing to carry draft cards or submit 
to the draft if called, and several thousand went to jail or fled to Canada as a 
result. 


The official slogan for the October 1967 March on the Pentagon was “From 
Protest to Resistance.” On October 21, approximately 75,000 protesters 
gathered before the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, DC, for a traditional 
rally. When that concluded, tens of thousands marched to the Pentagon, 
located across the Potomac River in Northern Virginia ({link]). 
Approximately 5,000 broke through lines of military police to reach the 
side of the building, where they prepared to spend the night. Some of the 
protesters were members of the “Yippies,” who promised (absurdly) to 
levitate the Pentagon to mock military institutions with public theater. 
Hundreds were arrested. Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, a key 
architect of the Vietnam War, watched the spectacle from his office above, 
by then more disturbed by the war he had helped launch than by the protests 


against it (see the Image Analysis: March on the Pentagon, October 21, 
1967 Primary Source). 
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An anti-war protester offers a flower to military police during the 1967 
March on the Pentagon. 


Counterculture 


In the two decades after World War II, the average age at first marriage 
dropped, the birth rate soared, and 76 million babies were born. This 
generation of babies, born between 1946 and 1964, made up the “baby 
boom,” and as the baby boomers grew up, retailers eagerly catered to 
consumer demands for necessities (e.g., diapers, clothing, footwear) as well 
as diversions (e.g., toys, movies, records). 


Before World War II, most Americans had not graduated from high school, 
let alone college. With the explosive growth of higher education in the 
postwar era, however, a college degree became a rite of passage for young 
people raised in middle-class households. The pre-adult, pre-workplace 
stage of life—adolescence—was, in effect, being extended for many young 
people, from the mid-teens to the early twenties. 


As a result, young people increasingly defined their own tastes. A 
counterculture or “youth culture” distinctly at odds with middle-class 
culture took shape in the 1950s. On the eve of the 1960s, the “Beat 
Generation” of writers, poets, and others who clustered in bohemian 
neighborhoods like Greenwich Village in New York City and North Beach 
in San Francisco influenced the attitudes of the baby boomers through their 
writings and the example of their lives, especially in regard to sex, race, 
drugs, and music. The folk music craze of the early 1960s, which propelled 
songwriter-performers like Bob Dylan to celebrity, contributed to the baby 
boomers’ sense of generational identity and mission. The Beatles ({link]) 
evolved from a wildly popular rock band who wore suits and ties to 
psychedelically garbed musicians with songs about imagined worlds of 
peace and love. Countercultural enthusiasms may have waned as baby 
boomers took on adult responsibilities, but there is no question they 
indelibly shaped post-1960s American culture. 


Shown here in 1967, the Beatles—(right to left) Ringo Starr, George 
Harrison, John Lennon, and Paul McCartney—rose to fame in the 
United States after their appearance on the Ed Sullivan Show in 1964. 
(credit: “The Beatles magical mystery tour” by Parlophone Music 
Sweden/Wikimedia Commons, CC BY 3.0) 


Civil Rights and Black Power 


After the passage of the Civil Rights Act in 1964, the civil rights movement 
maintained pressure on President Johnson and Congress with its voting 
rights campaign. In 1965, the SCLC launched its campaign in Selma, 
Alabama, in a county where only 300 of 15,000 blacks of voting age had 
been allowed to register. After weeks of demonstrations at the county 
courthouse, on March 7, 1965, Hosea Williams of the SCLC and John 


Lewis of SNCC led 600 marchers across the city’s Edmund Pettus Bridge, 
spanning the Alabama River. They planned to continue on to the state 
capitol in Montgomery to present their grievances. Instead, Alabama state 
police and a mounted sheriff’s posse charged the peaceful demonstrators, 
beating them to the ground with clubs, cattle prods, and whips. Scores of 
marchers, including Lewis, were hospitalized, and television footage of the 
assault outraged much of the nation. 


With Martin Luther King Jr. in the lead, a second march to Montgomery set 
out two weeks later, reaching the Alabama capital 25,000 strong. As a 
result, to combat literacy tests, poll taxes, and other impediments used to 
disenfranchise African Americans, President Johnson proposed voting 
rights legislation, which he signed into law on August 6. 


Five days after the Voting Rights Act became law, rioting broke out in the 
predominantly black neighborhood of Watts in Los Angeles, sparked by the 
arrest of Marquette Frye, a black man pulled over for allegedly driving 
recklessly. A violent altercation followed in the wake of the arrest, and it 
was another five days before peace was restored to the city, requiring 
thousands of police, highway patrol officers, and the National Guard to curb 
the disturbances. In the end, 34 people died, 1,000 were injured, and 4,000 
were jailed ({link]). Rioting spread to other cities, including Newark and 
Detroit, in the long, hot summer of 1967. 


The Watts riot in the summer of 1965 resulted in more than 30 deaths 
and caused immense damage to property in Los Angeles. 


The early integrationist vision of the civil rights movement was challenged 
by younger black militants like Stokely Carmichael, who became chair of 
SNCC in 1966 and popularized the slogan Black Power (see the Black 
Power Narrative). The young activists were drawn to militant racial 
separatism, such as that preached by Nation of Islam spokesman Malcolm 
X, who broke with the Nation of Islam in 1964 and formed his own black 
nationalist group before being assassinated in February 1965. In 1966, 
Huey Newton and Bobby Seale founded the Black Panther Party for Self- 
Defense in Oakland, California. The Panthers, who dressed in black leather 
jackets and black berets and brandished firearms, captured media attention 
with their brash style and militant slogans, such as “Off the Pig!” which 
promoted violence against police officers. Within two years, the Panthers 


had grown into a national organization with thousands of members, an ever- 
increasing number of whom were dead or jailed (the latter group included 
Newton himself, arrested in 1967 after a deadly street confrontation with 
Oakland police). The radicalism of the Black Power movement and the 
violence it sometimes spawned divided African Americans and shocked 
many others who believed greater equality had been achieved by the Civil 
Rights and Voting Rights Acts. 


Rise of the Conservative Movement 


Liberalism blazed through the 1960s like a meteor, winning some important 
political victories like civil rights legislation and reshaping the cultural 
landscape. But in the course of the same decade, conservatives established 
themselves as a unified and potent political force and redrew the map of 
American electoral politics. As a result, conservatism became a dominant 
force in national politics for several decades. 


After Barry Goldwater’s 1964 defeat, some political commentators 
expected the center of power in the Republican Party to revert to its 
moderate northeastern wing. Instead, conservatives in the Sun Belt states 
dug in and reinforced the party’s conservative direction. Moreover, 
Goldwater had won five Deep South states that had been loyal to the 
Democrats since the nineteenth century. In reaction to cultural tensions, 
expanding government and taxes, and the Democrats’ support for civil 
rights legislation, the white southern electorate shifted its loyalties over the 
next decade to the Republican Party. Moreover, jobs and opportunities 
migrated to the Sun Belt from the Rust Belt in the Northeast and Midwest. 
And even in the North, urban, white, working-class voters, loyal Democrats 
since at least the New Deal, began to desert the Democrats and reject 
liberalism, some by backing independent candidate George Wallace in 
1968, others by voting Republican. They questioned the growth of the 
welfare state, were shocked by social dislocations, and opposed the 
decisions of the Warren Court (see The Election of 1968 Narrative). And in 
California, Republicans had an attractive new leader of national stature, 
former actor Ronald Reagan, who was elected governor in 1966. By 1980, 
Reagan had come to represent the rise and triumph of the conservative 
movement. 


The 1960s were a tumultuous decade for America. The earlier consensus 
built on postwar affluence and anti-communism broke down with the 
Vietnam War, division and contention in the streets, and a growing distrust 
of American institutions. The shocks continued into the following decade as 
the country faced several challenges, domestic and international. 


Greensboro Tet Offensive 
lunch counter launched; 
sit-ins Martin Luther 
inspire Congress King Jr. 
student-led John EF. Kennedy Passes Voting assassinated 
demonstrations assassinated in Dallas Right Act in Memphis 
1960 1963 1965 1968 
1961 1962 1964 1966 : 3 
CIA Cuban Congress Passes National . 
orchestrates Missile Gulf of Tonkin Organization 
Bay of Pigs Crisis resolution for Women 
invasion founded 


The 1960s were one of the most turbulent decades in U.S. history. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e Rachel Carson and Silent Spring Narrative 

¢ Civil Rights DBQ Lesson 

e The Music of the Civil Rights Movement Lesson 

e Free Speech and the Student Anti-War Movement Decision Point 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the liberalism of the 1960s lost momentum by the end of 
the decade. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the civil rights movement’s tactics and strategies changed 
in the 1960s. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Discuss the impact of the civil rights movement on other activist 
movements in the mid to late 1960s. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain the significance of the Tet Offensive to American support for 
the Vietnam War and its impact on the 1964 presidential election. 


AP Practice Questions 
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John F. Kennedy’s Inauguration 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various military and diplomatic responses to international 
developments over time 

e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Brian Domitrovic, Sam Houston State University 


President John F. Kennedy’s inaugural address on January 20, 1961, 
remains one of the most widely recognized examples of presidential 
oratory. Kennedy’s speech was brief and thematic, using paradoxical turns 
of phrase that suggested poignancy and a new perspective on the meaning 
of political participation. Several phrases that appeared in the address 
entered into the national vocabulary. The speech’s main points were to 
encourage public service and provide an expansive foreign policy vision for 
Cold War America. 


Kennedy began preparing his inaugural address in earnest in the closing 
weeks of his transition into office, in early January 1961. He asked his 
confidant and advisor, Theodore Sorensen, to help him draft it. The 
president-elect was aware that his victory in the 1960 election the previous 
November had been narrow (the popular-vote margin was two-tenths of 1 
percent) and that his campaign had been characterized by generalities rather 
than specifics. However, he opted to prepare an inaugural address that 
would continue to appeal to general principles rather than specific policies. 
He also wanted to look to the future with hope and optimism for a rising 
generation of Americans. He asked Sorensen whether he could identity the 
“secret” of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and draft a speech draft with that 
in mind. 


Sorensen concluded that an important characteristic of Lincoln’s address 
was the preference for small words and short phrases that could capture a 
point more profoundly than long, wordy passages. Kennedy said he wanted 
his address to be one of the briefest of presidential inaugurals, and he 
wanted it to give foreign policy precedence over domestic policy on the 
grounds that the nation could unify on the Cold War outlook in foreign 
affairs but was necessarily divided about political issues at home. 


Sorenson completed a draft in early January that was fewer than 1,900 
words. He had studied the vast record of Kennedy’s political speeches 
(Kennedy had given upward of 15 speeches a day while running for 
president) and identified material that would suit the inaugural. Sorensen’s 
work was largely a collection of lines Kennedy had already voiced on the 
campaign trail in 1960 or during his career in the Senate since 1953, 
adjusted to meet the circumstances of the beginning of his presidency. 
Kennedy worked on Sorensen’s draft extensively in the two weeks before 
the inaugural, mainly at his father’s home in Palm Beach, Florida, refining 
it into the finished product that became the inaugural address of January 20. 


Whether Sorensen or Kennedy principally wrote the inaugural address has 
long been an issue of historical debate, stemming from questions that had 
arisen in 1957 when Kennedy’s book Profiles in Courage won the Pulitzer 
Prize. Critics claimed that Sorensen had substantially written that book. In 
response, Kennedy successfully pressured news organizations to retract 
such claims or face a lawsuit. The balance of the evidence today indicates 
that Kennedy was largely the author of his book and his inaugural address. 
The ideas and language originated with Kennedy, and Sorensen ((link]) 
collaborated on the writing. 


Theodore 
Sorensen was a 


close confidant 
of President 
Kennedy and 

later served as 

special counsel to 
the president 
after the 

inauguration. 


Kennedy’s inauguration day followed a night of elegant parties in 
Washington, DC, as well as a violent snowstorm. The parade preceding the 
ceremony was in doubt until an army of workers removed the many cars on 
Pennsylvania Avenue that had been buried in the snow. Robert Frost was 
supposed to read a poem he had written for the occasion, but the sun was so 
brilliant that he could not read his script. Instead, he recited from memory 
another poem, “The Gift Outright,” a song to the settlement of the United 
States that he had composed in 1941. 


Immediately after taking the oath of office at midday, Kennedy delivered 
his address, hatless and without an overcoat in 20°F weather ([link]). After 
brief opening pleasantries, the president began the substantive part of his 
speech with the paradoxes that would characterize it as a whole. “Man 
holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of human poverty 
and all forms of human life,” he said, referring to what he saw as the 
responsibility of the industrialized nations to help developing nations and 
the superpowers to rid the world of nuclear weapon arsenals. 
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President Kennedy braved the freezing temperatures during his 
inaugural address with no hat or overcoat. (credit: U.S. Army Signal 
Corps photograph in the John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and 
Museum, Boston) 


The speech committed the United States to the defense of freedom during 
the Cold War. After his first point, Kennedy spoke a line that soon became 
famous: “Let the word go forth to friend and foe alike, that a torch has been 
passed to a new generation of Americans.” Kennedy was the first president 
born after 1900 and was part of the “Greatest Generation,” forged in the 
challenges of the Great Depression and World War II. After he briefly 
expanded on this idea, he made his signature remark announcing an 
expansive foreign policy goal of defending global freedom: “Let every 


nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe to 
assure the survival and the success of liberty.” When the Vietnam War 
intensified after Kennedy’s death, criticism of this line arose, implicating it 
in fostering ill-advised military intervention in Vietnam. The inaugural did 
not render itself immune from such criticisms; its next line was, “This much 
we pledge—and more.” 


Kennedy mentioned communism explicitly in the address, in a section 
concerning the poorer “half [of] the globe” (the “Third World,” a term that 
had arisen in the 1950s), saying that, “To those peoples, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves,...not because the communists may be 
doing it,...but because it is right.” This point was emphasized later in the 
speech, with Kennedy stating, “If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich.” President Kennedy fulfilled 
this part of his vision by working with Congress to establish the Peace 
Corps, the Alliance for Progress (for Latin America), and the Agency for 
International Development to promote economic growth in developing 
nations. 


Alluding to the Cold War struggle against the Soviet Union, Kennedy 
addressed those communist nations, led by the Soviet Union, that together 
stood as an “adversary” of the United States. He affirmed that the United 
States would maintain a strong defense even as it acknowledged the 
incomparable danger of nuclear annihilation. Therefore, he raised the 
prospect of sincere and earnest negotiations between the superpowers. He 
mused that “not all this will be finished in the first....one thousand days, 
nor will [this work] be finished...perhaps in our lifetime on this planet.” 
But he pledged he would be willing to begin the process with the Soviet 
Union. 


Kennedy closed the speech with a call to public service and sacrifice even 
amid postwar plenty. He issued a “trumpet summons.... not as a call to 
battle, though embattled we are.” Being “embattled” referred to the 
preparedness of the American people to defend themselves whatever the 
potential cost to their burgeoning prosperity. Kennedy’s call was one of 
responsibility, as a global and strategic superpower, to serve other nations 


and the cause of peace. He said he did not think Americans would shirk 
their responsibilities regardless of the difficulties. “I do not believe that any 
of us would exchange places with any other people or any other 
generation.” He finished the speech by asking Americans to face the 
daunting tasks ahead. “And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can do for your country.” Echoing 
Lincoln at Gettysburg and perhaps inadvertently Frost in “The Gift 
Outright,” he closed with a call to “go forth to lead the land we love,” 
before invoking “God’s blessing.” 


Ten days later, Kennedy gave his first State of the Union message. It was a 
long and detailed policy program, much of it having to do with domestic 
spending. In this way, it was complementary to the inaugural, whose large 
thoughts and interesting turns of phrase now were accompanied by the 
elucidation of practical details. How much the thousand days of the 
Kennedy presidency may have flowed from the impulses of the inaugural 
remains a difficult question. During his administration, Kennedy affirmed 
U.S. commitments in Latin America, began the tradition of signing arms 
limitation treaties with the Soviet Union, and started the Peace Corps, all as 
generally suggested in the address. But he also grew in his office and met 
challenges with solutions not contained in the inaugural address. His two 
major legislative accomplishments—the civil rights and tax cut bills 
introduced in 1963 and made law in 1964—remain hard to connect to the 
themes to which he had dedicated himself in the speech. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Identify and explain the key components of John F. Kennedy’s 
inaugural address. 
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Freedom Riders 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


After World War II, the civil rights movement sought equal rights and 
integration for African Americans through a combination of federal action 
and local activism. One specific area the movement attempted to change 
was the segregation of interstate travel. In Morgan v. Commonwealth of 
Virginia (1946), the Supreme Court had ruled that segregated seating on 
interstate buses was unconstitutional, but the ruling was largely ignored in 
southern states. 


In 1960, the Supreme Court followed up on its earlier decision and ordered 
the integration of interstate buses and terminals. In 1961, the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), which had been formed in 1942, appointed a 
new national director, James Farmer ([link]). Farmer’s idea for a freedom 
ride to desegregate interstate buses was inspired by the college students 
who had launched the recent spontaneous and nonviolent sit-ins to 
desegregate lunch counters, starting in Greensboro, North Carolina. These 
sit-ins had soon spread to 100 cities across the South. Farmer decided to 
have an interracial group ride the buses from Washington, DC, to New 
Orleans to commemorate the anniversary of the Brown v. Board of 
Education case. 
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James Farmer 
was a leader in 
the civil rights 
movement and, 
in 1961, helped 
organize the first 
freedom ride. 


Members of CORE sent letters to President Kennedy, his brother Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) director J. 
Edgar Hoover, the chair of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
president of the Greyhound Corporation announcing their intentions to 
make the ride and hoping for protection. CORE decided to move forward 
despite receiving no response. 


The 13 recruits underwent three days of intensive training in the philosophy 
of nonviolence, role playing the difficult situations they could expect to 
encounter. On May 4, 1961, six of the riders boarded a Greyhound bus and 
seven took a Trailways bus, planning to ride to New Orleans. The riders 
knew they would face racial epithets, violence, and possibly death. They 


hoped they had the courage to face the trial nonviolently in their fight for 
equality. 


The riders challenged the segregated bus seating, with black participants 
riding in the “white” sections and riders of both races using segregated 
lunch counters and restrooms in the Virginia cities of Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, Farmville, and Lynchburg, but no one seemed to care. After 
they crossed into North Carolina, one of the black riders was arrested trying 
to get a shoeshine at a whites-only chair in Charlotte but was soon released. 
The group faced physical violence for the first time in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina: John Lewis, a black college student; Albert Bigelow, an older 
white activist; and Genevieve Hughes, a young white woman, were all 
assaulted before they were rushed to safety by a local black pastor. Two 
more riders were arrested and released in Winnsboro, and two riders had to 
interrupt the ride for other commitments, but four new riders joined. 


On May 6, while the rides continued, the attorney general delivered a major 
civil rights address promising that the Kennedy administration would 
enforce civil rights laws ({link]). Though he seemed more concerned with 
America’s image abroad during the Cold War, he stated that the 
administration “will not stand by and be aloof.” The freedom rides 
presented an opportunity for the attorney general to fulfill that promise. 


Attorney General Robert Kennedy was a supporter of 
enforcing federal civil rights laws. He spoke to CORE in 
1963, outside the Justice Department in Washington, DC. 


In Augusta and Atlanta, Georgia, the riders ate at desegregated lunch 
counters and sat in desegregated waiting rooms. They were discovering that 
different communities throughout several southern states had different 
racial mores. They met with Martin Luther King Jr., who shared 
intelligence he had about impending violence in Alabama. A Birmingham 
police sergeant, Tom Cook, and the public safety commissioner, Bull 
Connor, were in league with the local Ku Klux Klan (KKK), which was 
planning a violent reception for the riders in that city. Cook and Connor had 
agreed that the mob could beat the riders for about 15 minutes before they 
would send the police and make a show of restoring order. The FBI had 
informed the attorney general, but neither acted to protect the riders or even 
to inform them of what awaited them. 


The Greyhound bus departed Atlanta on the moming of May 14. The first 
group reached a stop in Anniston, Alabama, where an angry mob of whites 
armed with guns, bats, and brass knuckles surrounded the bus. Two 
undercover Alabama Highway Patrol officers on the bus quickly locked the 
doors, but members of the crowd smashed its windows. The Anniston 
police temporarily restored order and the bus left, trailed by 30 to 40 cars 
that then surrounded it and forced it to stop. Suddenly, a member of the 
crowd hurled flaming rags into the bus, and it exploded into flames ((link]). 
The riders climbed out through windows and the doors, barely escaping 
with their lives. The mob assaulted them and used a baseball bat on the 
skull of a young black male, Hank Thomas, before an undercover officer 
fired his gun into the air and a fuel tank exploded, dispersing the crowd. 
The riders went to the hospital, where they were refused care and were 
driven in activists’ cars to Birmingham. 
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A Greyhound bus carrying freedom riders was firebombed by an angry 
mob while in Anniston, Alabama, in 1961. Forced to evacuate, the 
passengers were then assaulted. (credit: “Freedom Riders Bus Attack” 
by Federal Bureau of Investigation) 


The riders on the Trailways bus were terrorized by KKK hoodlums who 
boarded in Atlanta. At first, the white supremacists merely taunted the 
riders with warnings about the violence that awaited them in Birmingham, 
but when the riders sat in the white section of the bus, horrific violence 
erupted. Two riders were punched in the face and knocked to the floor 
where they were repeatedly kicked and beaten into unconsciousness. Two 
other riders tried to intervene peacefully and suffered the same fate. They 
were dragged to the back of the bus and dumped there. 


Bull Connor carried out his plan not to post officers at the Birmingham bus 
station, with the excuse that it was Mother’s Day. Consequently, another 
large mob awaited the riders and forced them off the bus and assaulted them 


({link]). Riders Ike Reynolds and Charles Person were knocked down and 
bloodied by a series of vicious blows. An older white rider, Jim Peck, was 
struck in the head several times, opening a wound that required 53 stitches. 
Peck later told a reporter that he endured the violence courageously to 
“show that nonviolence can prevail over violence.” The police finally 
showed up after the allotted 15 minutes but made no arrests. Other riders 
escaped, and they all met at Reverend Fred Shuttleworth’s church. 


Americans across the country learned about the violence as the images of 
burning buses and beaten riders were broadcast on television and printed in 
newspapers. President Kennedy was preparing for a foreign summit and 
wanted the freedom riders to stop causing controversy. Attorney General 
Kennedy tried to persuade the Alabama governor, John Patterson, to protect 
the riders but was frustrated in the attempt. Also exasperated by 
Greyhound’s unwillingness to provide a new bus for the riders, the attorney 
general sent one federal official, John Seigenthaler, to the riders in 
Birmingham. 


The riders planned to go to Montgomery and continue to New Orleans but 
could not find a bus. They reluctantly settled on flying to their final 
destination but had to wait out bomb threats before quietly boarding a 
flight. Although the CORE freedom ride was over, Diane Nash, a black 
student at Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, was inspired by their 
example. She coordinated additional freedom rides to desegregate interstate 
travel, which immediately proceeded from Nashville to Birmingham to 
finish the ride. 


On Wednesday, the new group of riders were met at the Birmingham 
terminal by the police, who quickly arrested them. The riders went on a 
hunger strike in jail and were dumped on the side of the road more than 100 
miles away in Tennessee before sunrise on Friday. However, they simply 
drove back to Birmingham, where they attempted to board a bus for 
Montgomery, but the terrified driver refused to let them on. The Kennedy 
administration negotiated a settlement in which the state police were to 
protect the bus bound for Montgomery. 


The bus pulled into the Birmingham station, but the police cars disappeared. 
The freedom riders faced another horrendous scene: a crowd armed with 


bricks, pipes, baseball bats, and sticks yelling death threats. A young white 
man, Jim Zwerg, stepped off the bus first and was dragged down into the 
mob and knocked unconscious. Two female riders were pummeled, one by 
a woman swinging a purse and repeatedly hitting her in the head, the other 
by a man punching her repeatedly in the face. 


Seigenthaler attempted to rescue the women by putting them into his car 
and driving away, but he was dragged from the car and knocked 
unconscious with a pipe and kicked in the ribs. A young black rider, 
William Barbee, was beaten into submission with a baseball bat and 
suffered permanent brain damage. A black bystander was even set afire 
after having kerosene thrown on him. The mayhem ended when a state 
police officer fired warning shots into the ceiling of the station. All the 
riders needed medical attention and were rushed to a local hospital. 


That night, Martin Luther King Jr. came to Montgomery. Protected by a 
ring of federal marshals, King addressed a mass rally at First Baptist 
Church. He told the assembly, “Alabama will have to face the fact that we 
are determined to be free. The main thing I want to say to you is fear not, 
we’ve come too far to turn back .. . We are not afraid and we shall 
overcome.” Meanwhile, a white riot had erupted outside the church, and 
congregants spent the night inside. 


A compromise was worked out two days later to get the riders out of 
Alabama and send them to Mississippi. A total of 27 freedom riders 
boarded the buses safely, accompanied by the Alabama National Guard, 
which, to the riders, defeated the purpose of challenging segregated seating 
on the bus. They were all arrested in Jackson in the bus depot for violating 
segregation statutes and were taken to jail ((link]). In the coming weeks, 
additional rides were made, but all suffered the same fate and more than 80 
riders landed in jail under deplorable conditions. 


Freedom riders Priscilla Stephens, from CORE, and Reverend Petty D. 
McKinney, from Nyack, New York, are shown after their arrest by the 
police in Tallahassee, Florida, in June 1961. 


During the summer, the national media and many Americans lost interest in 
the freedom rides. A Gallup Poll in mid-June showed that a majority of 
Americans supported desegregated interstate travel and the use of federal 


marshals to enforce it. However, 64 percent of Americans disapproved of 
the rides after initial expressions of sympathy, and 61 percent thought civil 
rights should be achieved gradually instead of through direct action. 


The civil rights movement was undeterred by such popular opinion. The 
1960 Greensboro sit-ins and the 1961 freedom rides created a new 
momentum in the struggle for equal rights and freedom. Over the next few 
years, civil rights activists directly confronted segregation through 
nonviolent tactics at places like Birmingham and Selma to arouse the 
national conscience and to pressure the federal government for passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the freedom riders of the early 1960s drew upon the U.S. 
Constitution to justify their actions. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the freedom rides of the early 1960s represented an 
evolution in the methods of the civil rights movement. 
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Rachel Carson and <i> Silent Spring</i> 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why policies related to the environment developed 
and changed from 1968 to 1980 


Written by: Jim Downs, Connecticut College 


Beginning in the nineteenth century, cities have often been used to 
symbolize environmental problems, whereas farms have represented the 
natural hope of the American republic. Cities have been portrayed as loud 
and dirty, and farms have been portrayed as peaceful and pure. Cities have 
been criticized for getting too big and too industrialized. They have been 
criticized for crowding people into cramped apartment buildings and 
producing waste, noise, and air pollution that have eroded nature. But the 
roots of the modern environmental movement can actually be traced to 
farms, not to cities. 


In the aftermath of World War II, farmers began using new chemical 
pesticides against the armies of insects that invaded their crops and 
threatened their harvests. By the late 1960s, American farmers were 
applying more than one billion pounds of these pesticides a year. Among 
them was a chemical named DDT, which was used against mosquitos, 
beetles, and other damaging insects ((link]). DDT worked effectively and 
helped farmers stave off insect attacks, particularly by mosquitos carrying a 
strain of malaria that could be transmitted to humans. However, birds and 
animals, in turn, ate the insects that had ingested DDT, and the poison thus 
made its way into the food chain and adversely affected other species. 
DDT’s long-term effects were not readily known; in fact, its inventor was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine in 1948. DDT was 
regarded as a magical remedy that had thwarted mosquitos from spreading a 
disease that had been an enormous challenge for American farmers in the 


South since the eighteenth century. American farmers continued to purchase 
DDT throughout the 1950s and had used more than 640,000 tons on farms 
and fields by the end of the decade. 


By the middle of the twentieth century, DDT was in common use as a 
pesticide. This plane is dropping DDT over land in Oregon as part of a 
spruce budworm control project in 1955. 


In 1962, Rachel Carson published her book Silent Spring and exposed the 
problems of DDT. Despite her training as a biologist, Carson did not 
conduct original research to uncover new information about pesticides. 
Rather, she drew on evidence already compiled by other scientists in order 
to write an engaging book that would alert the public to these proven 
dangers. Silent Spring actually began with a fable. Carson eloquently 
described an American town full of colorful orchards, deer silently crossing 


bountiful fields, and abundant fish swimming in flowing streams. But then 
one spring, birds no longer sang, “hens brooded but no chicks hatched,” and 
bees no longer buzzed among the blossoms. Carson further explained that 
this silent spring resulted from “some evil spell” that had seeped into the 
community, leaving flocks of chicken dead, cattle and sheep ill, and even 
humans and their children sick. 


By creating this fable, Carson hoped to help readers visualize the harmful 
effects of DDT, whose invention many had believed to be a sign of 
progress. Few Americans questioned its use at the time, especially because 
government authorities were in charge of disseminating it and they believed 
in science as a symbol of progress. When DDT trucks drove into 
neighborhoods spraying their poisonous chemicals, children playfully 
chased them down suburban blocks or rejoiced when it was sprayed on 
them in swimming pools. 


Silent Spring not only indicted the businesses that produced DDT, it also 
criticized the government for failing to consider the consequences of large- 
scale efforts that spread DDT from farms to neighborhoods across America. 
Leaders in the sciences, agribusiness, and the chemical industry responded 
to Carson’s critique by questioning her credentials and invalidating her 
claims. Because of this controversy, Silent Spring became the centerpiece of 
a national debate, sold more than 600,000 copies in its first year, and 
succeeded in reaching the mainstream audience Carson had targeted. 
Carson ({link]) wanted to expose the problems of pesticides so lawmakers 
would create policies restricting its use. She was not entirely opposed to 
chemicals, but she was against the careless ways in which they were used. 


Rachel Carson, 
pictured here in 
1940, authored 
the book that 
sparked a 
national debate 
about the 
widespread use 
of pesticides. 


One of the most profound effects of Carson’s book was that it showed how 
human actions were responsible for altering the planet. In the 1960s, this 
was a radical idea that gained traction as a result of the fervor sparked by 
the civil rights and antiwar movements. Silent Spring was the basis for the 
development of the environmental movement. Although committed groups 
had aimed to protect nature and wildlife throughout the nineteenth and the 
first half of the twentieth centuries, the environmental movement focused 
activism on alerting the public to environmental dangers and, primarily, 
creating policies that actively protected the environment. 


New awareness led immediately to the creation of the Environmental 
Defense Fund, a nonprofit advocacy agency consisting mostly of scientists 
who began uncovering DDT’s fatal effects on various animals. For 
example, in laboratory experiments conducted in the United States and 
Britain, these researchers discovered that spraying DDT into the 
atmosphere to eliminate the mosquito population actually led to the 
chemical affecting birds’ eggs such that they were thin, weighed less, and 
failed to hatch. Although Carson’s book was sparking a raucous debate 
about pesticides, the Environmental Defense Fund began putting forth 
precise scientific evidence to support lawsuits against the use of DDT. 


In 1970, the passionate concern of many who had read Silent Spring or 
followed the efforts of the Environmental Defense Fund inspired thousands 
of events throughout March and April. Although some historians chart 
April 22, 1970, as the official first Earth Day, related activities actually 


lasted a week, not just a day. Events unfolded throughout the spring on 
college campuses, at churches and synagogues, in parks and waterfronts, 
and in front of city halls and corporate buildings ({link]). An estimated one 
million people participated and listened to talks by professors, scientists, 
government officials, and members of organizations like the Sierra Club 
and the Audubon Society. 


Earth Day also attracted members of other social movements, like those in 
support of civil rights, feminism, and student movements, who wanted to 
create alliances and amplify their messages. Many young students from 
junior high school to college even had the chance to speak at these 
gatherings. The success of Earth Day, or “Earth Spring” as some scholars 
have suggested calling it, was that it brought together people committed to 
protecting the environment, and it enabled them to create broader networks, 
establish groups, plan additional events, share strategies, develop curricula 
for courses on the environment, and advance the movement. 


President Richard Nixon and his wife, Pat, planted a tree at the White 
House to recognize the first Earth Day. 


After months of continued public activism, the federal government under 
President Richard Nixon created the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) on December 2, 1970. The objectives of the EPA were to create 
policy that would eliminate “damage to the environment and biosphere and 
stimulate the health and welfare of man” and “to enrich understanding of 
the ecological systems and natural resources.” The EPA was charged with 
addressing major concerns that many Americans raised about the country’s 
water supply and urban air pollution. This led to the revival of the Clean 
Water Act, enacted in 1948 and amended in 1972 to protect the nation’s 


waters from pollution. Similarly, the Clean Air Act had originated in 1963, 
but due to the surge in environmental awareness and activism after the 
publication of Silent Spring, it too was amended in 1977 and again in 1990. 


Silent Spring launched a movement that changed environmental laws and 
regulations in the United States. The members of the movement wanted to 
use the power of the federal government to regulate industry to protect 
human health and preserve the environment. Their efforts became one of 
the most significant advocacy movements in U.S. society. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Rachel Carson’s book Silent Spring sparked the 
beginnings of the modern environmental movement. 
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Explain the impact of environmental activism on the Nixon 
Administration. 
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The Cuban Missile Crisis 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various military and diplomatic responses to international 
developments over time 


Written by: Brian Domitrovic, Sam Houston State University 


The Cuban Missile Crisis was the central foreign policy crisis of the 
Kennedy administration and represents the closest the world came to the 
use of nuclear weapons during the Cold War. The crisis began in October 
1962, with U.S. U-2 aircraft taking reconnaissance photographs of Cuba 
that showed the Soviet Union had recently placed nuclear missiles there and 
was preparing them with the capacity to launch and reach targets in the 
United States. Kennedy deliberated with his advisers and, on October 22, 
made a television address revealing the Soviet moves, demanding that they 
be reversed, and announcing a naval quarantine of Cuba that would permit 
no shipments related to missile preparations. 


After several tense days, Soviet premier Nikita Khrushchev agreed, to 
Kennedy’s satisfaction, to remove the missiles in exchange for official 
American recognition of Fidel Castro’s government in Cuba, the end of the 
quarantine, and the removal of American nuclear missiles from North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)-member Turkey. The crisis was 
defused, and the missiles left Cuba as the quarantine was lifted in 
November. 


The roots of the crisis lay in the superpowers’ contest over Berlin that had 
come to a head the previous year. Because of the Potsdam agreement after 
World War II, West Berlin remained an enclave of the United States and its 
allies within Soviet-dominated East Germany. In 1961, Khrushchev had 
appealed to Kennedy at a summit in Vienna to permit the effective 


incorporation of West Berlin into East Germany. Kennedy refused, and in 
August, Khrushchev ordered the Berlin Wall to be built separating East and 
West Berlin. This stemmed the large flow of emigrants from East to West 
that had characterized the city since its division. 


The building of the wall represented an admission on the part of the Soviet 
Union that the United States had rejected its proposal on Berlin outright, 
requiring the U.S.S.R. to undertake the embarrassing secondary option: the 
wall. Smarting from this development, Khrushchev sought other arenas in 
which the Soviet Union could clearly beat the United States in a 
geopolitical contest. An opportunity arose early in 1962, when the leader of 
Cuba, Fidel Castro, declared his allegiance to the cause of Marxist- 
Leninism and international communism ([link]). 


Fidel Castro (right) led a communist revolution in Cuba and 
attempted to forge a relationship with the Soviet Union. 


In April 1961, Castro, who had seized power in a coup in 1959, easily 
fended off the Bay of Pigs invasion undertaken by Cuban exiles who had 
been covertly supported by the United States during the Kennedy 
administration. Emboldened by this accomplishment, Castro aspired to 
export revolution throughout Latin America. In making his communist 
allegiances known in early 1962, Castro also indicated to the Soviet Union 
that, should it lack enthusiasm for communist expansionism in Latin 
America, he would court Chairman Mao’s communist China as an 
alternative partner. 


Khrushchev decided he would submit to Castro’s pressure and make Cuba 
the vehicle for the geopolitical victory he sorely desired after the 1961 
developments in Berlin. In the summer of 1962, therefore, the Soviet Union 
increased its exports of important military materiel to Cuba, depriving 
formerly favored allies such as Gamel Abdel Nasser’s Egypt in the process. 
The shipments included nuclear missile components that, when readied, 
could easily reach the United States. 


Khrushchev understood that in the near future, the United States would 
detect these developments, but he accepted the risk that a crisis would 
ensue. Besides building the Berlin Wall and limiting Chinese influence over 
Cuba, Khrushchev wished to give the impression that he had nuclear 
missiles to spare. In his presidential campaign of 1960, Kennedy had 
bemoaned a “missile gap” between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
even though he knew the balance of these weapons actually favored the 
United States. By having missiles in Cuba, Khrushchev hoped to discredit 
Kennedy by showing that not only was the missile gap real (which it was 
not) but also that it had become more extreme under Kennedy. 


Khrushchev’s decision was exceedingly dangerous and risky. Placing 
nuclear missiles 90 miles from Florida in a country that several years before 
had been something of a U.S. client state and violating the 138-year-old 
Monroe Doctrine was a move that could clearly get out of hand. The 
missiles threatened to destabilize the Cold War because they gave the 
Soviets first-strike capability, meaning they could strike the United States 
before it could launch a response. By obtaining first-strike capability, the 
Soviets would upset the logic of mutual assured destruction (MAD), 


because MAD prevented a nuclear war only if each side could strike the 
other with nuclear weapons. It was “one hell of a gamble,” as Kennedy 
observed during the crisis that October. The Soviet Politburo appears to 
have justified its decision by reasoning that U.S. nuclear missiles in Turkey, 
which bordered the Soviet Union, were no different than Soviet missiles so 
close to the United States in Cuba. However, the U.S. government did not 
regard the two situations as comparable. 


On October 16, Kennedy received word from his national security staff that 
aerial photography definitively showed Soviet nuclear missiles in Cuba, 
with launch sites being readied ([link]). This information remained 
classified as Kennedy met with his advisers and military leadership for six 
successive days, debating the response to take. The options included 
diplomatic efforts, a naval blockade, and an invasion of Cuba. The military 
staff heavily favored invasion, but Kennedy feared that would elicit a Soviet 
march on Berlin that the United States might be powerless to oppose and 
would deliver Khrushchev exactly what he wanted. Ultimately, Kennedy 
chose the blockade but adjusted it to a “quarantine.” This meant that 
American naval vessels would only permit goods to pass into Cuba that 
were not associated with war materiel. This distinction implied that 
Kennedy’s action was not an act of war. 


MRBM LAUNCH SITE 1 
SAN CRISTOBAL, CUBA 
25 OCTOBER 1962 


This 1962 aerial photograph shows the construction of a medium- 
range ballistic missile launch site in Cuba. Photographs like this were 
shown to President Kennedy at his briefings with national security 
teams during the Cuban Missile Crisis. 


On October 22, Kennedy addressed the nation on television explaining the 
crisis—the first the public had heard of it—and the naval quarantine. Soviet 
responses to Kennedy’s moves were not conciliatory, and with large 
military forces of both superpowers gathered in and around Cuba, the world 
sensed that nuclear war could be imminent. The U.S. Navy was stopping 
and boarding ships, a U.S. reconnaissance pilot was shot down (the only 


combat fatality of the crisis), and at least one Soviet submarine with nuclear 
weapons was harassed by American forces. 


On October 26, Kennedy received an otherwise-standoffish letter from 
Khrushchev that appeared to offer notes of conciliation and compromise. 
Through back channels, Kennedy learned that the Soviets were willing to 
remove the missiles in exchange for two clear American concessions (in 
addition to the ending of the quarantine): a pledge not to invade Castro’s 
Cuba and the removal of the United States’ own missiles in Turkey. 
Diplomats conferred, and on October 28, Khrushchev issued a public 
statement that the Soviet Union would remove its missiles from Cuba. The 
United States confirmed that it would end the blockade when the missiles 
and their attending apparatus were gone (which it did in November), as well 
as pledging not to invade Castro’s island. The Turkey concession was kept 
secret (to Khrushchev’s chagrin), and the United States removed the 
missiles there the following April. 


The release of sources, documents, and tape recordings over the years since 
1962 has revealed that specific individuals had the capacity to carry out 
major military strikes during the crisis and refrained. Aboard a submarine 
near Cuba on October 27, Soviet officer Vasili Arkhipov cast the deciding 
vote against firing the vessel’s nuclear weapons in response to harassment 
from American naval forces ({link]). 


In 1962, Vasili Arkhipov was an officer on the Soviet submarine B-59, 
pictured here. A unanimous vote among its three top officers was 
required to launch the sub’s nuclear weapons. Arkhipov refused to 
assent without receiving orders from Moscow, an action that likely 

saved the world from nuclear holocaust. 


By provoking the missile crisis, Khrushchev had secured an ally in Cuba, 
but it was an ally that had pushed him around to pursue its own goals. He 
also did not secure the prize—West Berlin—that had motivated him to act 
in the first place. In 1964, weakened and embarrassed, he was relieved of 
his office and replaced by the hardliner Leonid Brezhnev. Kennedy, on the 
other hand, was emboldened by the missile crisis, basking in the glory of 
getting tough with the Soviets while appearing conciliatory in the cause of 


world peace. The crisis made West Berlin a permanent entity, which 
Kennedy relished as another Cold War victory. He immortalized his success 
in a 1963 speech in that city in which he famously said, “Ich bin ein 
Berliner” [“I am a Berliner”] and urged that if people wished to compare 
Communism and the free world, “let them come to Berlin.” The missile 
crisis also introduced a new sober realism to U.S.—Soviet relations. A 
diplomatic hotline was installed between Moscow and Washington, DC, 
and a nuclear test ban treaty between the two powers was signed the 
following year. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze Nikita Khrushchev’s objectives in placing nuclear weapons in 
Cuba in 1962. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Evaluate the outcome of the Cuban Missile Crisis on the U.S. Cold 
War foreign policy. 
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The March on Birmingham 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Peter C. Myers, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 


As the 1950s gave way to the 1960s, the direct-action civil rights movement 
that had begun with the Montgomery bus boycott in 1956 suddenly became 
more daring and more ambitious. The college students’ “sit-ins” of 1960 
and the Freedom Rides of 1961 were more direct, confrontational, and far- 
reaching challenges to racial segregation and discrimination than the 
Montgomery campaign had been. The movement’s next significant 
campaign took place in Albany, Georgia. 


The Albany campaign sought to end that city’s practices of race 
discrimination in voting rights, employment, and equal access to various 
public venues. It was the first instance of mass direct action in which many 
African American adults went to jail to demonstrate their commitment, and 
it was the first civil rights campaign led by an alliance of local and outside 
organizations. Despite those important firsts, it is also widely regarded as 
the movement’s first significant setback. 


The campaign began in late summer 1961, when Charles Sherrod and 
Cordell Reagon, two young Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) ([link]) activists, traveled to Albany to initiate a voter registration 
drive and further the effort to desegregate interstate transportation facilities 
—stations as well as buses and trains. They joined local black community 
leaders in a new organization called the Albany movement. 
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The first protest occurred days before Thanksgiving, when a handful of 
African American college students from Albany State ventured into the 
white section of the city’s bus station and were promptly arrested. Shortly 
thereafter, Sherrod and Reagon called James Forman, executive secretary of 
SNCC, to suggest organizing a group of freedom riders to travel by train 
from Atlanta to test the Albany station. On their arrival on December 10, 
Albany Police Chief Laurie Pritchett ordered the arrest of the riders, and the 
next morning, a crowd of approximately 400 marched to city hall to show 
support for those arrested. Fearing an eruption of violence, Pritchett ordered 
the jailing of hundreds of nonviolent demonstrators. 


To gain material support and national attention, the Albany protesters 
agreed to invite the Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) to participate. King accepted, 
but two more rounds of demonstrations proved unsuccessful. 


King left Albany in early August amid media reports that declared the 
campaign a defeat. Chief Pritchett, himself a student of protest campaigns, 
had outwitted the protesters by securing enough jail space to house them 
and by ordering his officers to refrain from violence against them. 


After Albany, King and other movement leaders understood more clearly 
their main formula for success. Direct-action protests needed to attract 
sympathetic attention from national news media, which, in turn, would 
arouse public sentiment and move the federal government to intervene on 
the side of the protesters. Efforts to fill local jails with nonviolent protesters 
could be effective, but the surest means of attracting sympathetic media 
attention was for protesters to subject themselves peacefully to violence 
perpetrated by defenders of the old racial order. The key was to display a 
sharp contrast between the moral discipline of the protesters and the 
intemperance of their adversaries. 


Mindful of this lesson and inspired by the daring of the movement’s 
younger activists, King and his SCLC colleagues elected to strike next at 
the very heart of racial segregation and discrimination in the South. King 
wrote that Birmingham, Alabama, was “the most segregated city in 
America.” Blacks and whites resided in racially segregated neighborhoods, 
sent their children to segregated schools, and attended segregated churches. 
Employment opportunities for African Americans were generally limited, 
and the large majority of black citizens were prevented, by law or 
intimidation, from voting. Brutality against blacks “was an unquestioned 
and unchallenged reality.” 


A campaign in Birmingham, SCLC leaders expected, would be “the 
toughest fight of our careers.” Yet “as Birmingham goes,” local activist 
minister Fred Shuttlesworth declared, “so goes the nation.” The year 1963 
marked the centennial anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
“Now is the time,” King wrote as the campaign commenced, “to make real 
the promise of democracy,” and Birmingham was the place. 


“Project C” for confrontation, as campaign leaders dubbed it, was designed 
to pressure Birmingham merchants to desegregate and adopt fair hiring 
practices. The campaign began with sit-in demonstrations the week before 
Easter. The city then obtained a court injunction against additional 
demonstrations, and after anxious deliberation, the protest leaders elected to 
disobey the court order. Led by King, Ralph Abernathy, and Shuttlesworth, 
protesters marched from Birmingham’s 16th Street Baptist Church to city 
hall on Good Friday, April 12 ([link]). The leaders were arrested and jailed 
for demonstrating without a permit. 


Protesters in Birmingham mobilized at the 16th Street Baptist Church 
and marched to city hall in 1963. 


The following day, two Birmingham newspapers published a letter by eight 
local white clergymen imploring protesters to obey the law and pursue their 
goals by negotiation rather than by street demonstrations. Those clergymen 
were not segregationists; they supported the Supreme Court’s desegregation 


rulings. Their letter stung King, who composed in response what became 
the movement’s classic statement of its principles. In his “Letter from 
Birmingham Jail,” drafted during his stay in jail, King explained and 
defended the practices of nonviolent direct action and civil disobedience. 
He argued that the civil rights movement, in its means and ends, was in 
accord with the higher-law tradition of western moral philosophy 
epitomized in the Declaration of Independence. 


Despite the eloquence of his “Letter,” when King and the other leaders were 
released from jail after eight days, the campaign was on the verge of failure. 
The turning point came with the decision, sharply controversial among 
Birmingham’s black parents, to enlist the aid of children in filling the jails. 


Police Commissioner Eugene “Bull” Connor, a notorious hardline 
segregationist, had acted to that point with relative restraint. Angered by the 
“children’s crusade,” however, he unleashed police dogs and turned fire 
hoses on the marchers to drive them from the streets. Connor’s reaction 
generated a surge of negative media coverage, with televised images of 
police brutality arousing national sympathy for the protesters. 
Birmingham’s business leaders, alarmed by the disorder and the negative 
publicity, quickly accepted a negotiated desegregation settlement. 


Birmingham signified the greatest victory to date in the civil rights struggle, 
and movement leaders were eager to build on it. In the most audacious 
demonstration of all, they planned to march on Washington, DC. 


A mass march on the nation’s capital for jobs and equal rights was a 
longstanding project of venerable labor leader and rights activist A. Philip 
Randolph, who first proposed such a march in 1941. As Randolph and 
others revived the idea in 1963, President John Kennedy was fashioning a 
comprehensive civil rights bill to send to Congress. Fearing disorder and an 
anti—civil rights backlash, however, Kennedy convened a June conference 
during which he attempted to dissuade King and his colleagues from going 
through with the march. The president had reason to worry. In the weeks 
after Birmingham, hundreds of racial protest demonstrations had flared up 
in southern cities, and the murder of voting rights activist Medgar Evers in 
Mississippi had provoked additional national outrage. Movement leaders 
shared Kennedy’s concerns, but they were not dissuaded. 


The march took place on August 28, drawing an estimated 250,000 
participants from across the United States. Thanks largely to careful 
preparation by public officials and the organizational skill of longtime 
equal-rights and peace activist Bayard Rustin, the event was peaceful and 
orderly. Marchers proceeded from the U.S. Capitol to the Lincoln 
Memorial, where a day of speeches culminated in the brief address in which 
King delivered the most memorable and inspiring words of the entire 
movement ([link]). 


Participants in the 1963 civil rights march on Washington listened to 
speeches at the Lincoln Memorial, including Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
famous “I have a dream” speech. 


Mindful of the magnitude of the occasion, King aspired to emulate 
Lincoln’s achievement in the Gettysburg Address. He invoked “the 
magnificent words of the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence,” but the words that immortalized his speech came as he 


departed from his prepared text and transformed a formal address into a 
civic sermon. Even though we face difficulties, King declared, “I still have 
a dream. It is a dream deeply rooted in the American dream....I have a 
dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation where they 
will not be judged by the color of their skin but by the content of their 
character. I have a dream today!” 


The march on Washington was a landmark event in U.S. history, but it did 
not move Congress to act on the civil rights bill. That occurred only after 
President Kennedy was assassinated in November. His successor, the Texan 
Lyndon B. Johnson, was committed to the Kennedy agenda, and his 
remarkable legislative skills proved crucial in the enactment in 1964 of the 
most significant civil rights legislation in the nation’s history. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the success of the Birmingham campaign with that of the 
Albany campaign. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Birmingham, Alabama, became the target of a civil rights 
protest. 
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Problem: 


Summarize the key points in Martin Luther King Jr.’s “Letter from a 
Birmingham Jail.” 
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Betty Friedan and the Women's Movement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Jason Pierce, Angelo State University 


Betty Friedan was a woman who pushed boundaries and pursued equal 
opportunities. Harry Goldstein, a Jewish Russian emigrant, and Miriam 
Sandor welcomed their daughter into the world in 1921 ({link]). She threw 
herself into academic pursuits, graduating at the top of her Peoria, Illinois, 
high school class, and had her choice of colleges. She used these 
opportunities to become the most prominent advocate of women’s equal 
rights in the 1960s and helped launch the second-wave feminist movement. 
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Friedan entered Smith College, an elite women’s institution, in 1938. She 
majored in psychology and edited the school’s newspaper, the Smith 
College Weekly, espousing controversial Marxist and anti-war views 
(World War IT began in her sophomore year). After graduation, she 
completed a master’s degree in psychology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, but she found an academic career unappealing. In 1944, she 
moved to New York City and took a position with the labor newspaper the 
Federated Press. Grieving the recent death of her father, however, Friedan 
felt adrift. In 1945, she lost her job to a man. Many other women did too 
when soldiers returned to civilian life after the war, but in Friedan’s case, 
the man was a conscientious objector and labor activist recently released 
from prison. Eventually, the Federated Press rehired her, but she came to 
believe women were valued less in the workforce than men. 


Her sense of futility reflected the times. The nation had lived through 
economic depression and wartime struggle, and many people craved a 
simpler life. While returning soldiers resumed jobs in factories, attended 
college on the new G.I. Bill, or purchased homes in burgeoning suburbs, 
women were encouraged to return to traditional female occupations of 
childcare and domesticity. Some women, like Friedan, chafed under these 
expectations. Eager to meet someone, however, she went on a blind date 
with Carl Friedan, and within a year they were married. In many ways, 
theirs was a marriage based on conformity to social expectations, and it was 
not a happy one. Their 22 year marriage proved tumultuous; each resented 
the other, and their animosity often boiled over into fights. 


Carl found employment in advertising, and Betty tried to continue her 
newspaper job while starting a family. After the birth of her second child, 
her employer fired her instead of granting her maternity leave. The Friedans 
moved to the suburbs outside New York City, where Betty kept house, 
tended to the children (eventually three), and worked as a freelance writer, 
mostly for women’s magazines. She discovered Carl had been unfaithful, 
and their fights grew more frequent and severe. 


Her days marked by housework and childcare, Friedan could not bury the 
feeling that she was meant to do and be more. This realization came to the 
fore when she attended her Smith College class’s 15-year reunion in 1957. 


The attendees had all been intelligent, ambitious women at Smith, but now, 
like Friedan, they were educated homemakers who felt their lives lacked 
purpose. Friedan distributed a questionnaire to gauge her classmates’ 
satisfaction with their lives. The results stunned her. Even though her 
sample was small and weighted toward highly educated and very affluent 
white women, Friedan interpreted the results to mean that millions of 
women probably felt as alone and dissatisfied as she did. What better way 
to raise this issue to the national consciousness, she thought, than to write a 
book on the subject, a book she hoped would speak to other women. 


The 1963 release of Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique hit America like an 
earthquake, shaking the foundations of long-held principles and values in 
American society. Despite reflecting the affluence of middle-class families, 
the opening lines crackled with an existential discontent: 


The problem lay buried, unspoken, for many years in the minds 
of American Women. It was a strange stirring, a sense of 
dissatisfaction, a yearning that women suffered in the middle of 
the twentieth century in the United States. Each suburban wife 
struggled with it alone. As she made the beds, shopped for 
groceries, matched slipcover material, ate peanut butter 
sandwiches with her children, chauffeured Cub Scouts and 
Brownies, lay beside her husband at night—she was afraid to ask 
even of herself the silent question—“Is this all?” 


The Feminine Mystique gave dissatisfied American women a voice, and its 
publication came at an auspicious time. The civil rights movement had been 
gaining momentum since the early 1950s, and Americans were increasingly 
pondering the meaning of fundamental principles like equality and justice. 
Moreover, the liberal presidential administrations of John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson supported social equality for minorities and women. 
President Kennedy, for example, created a Commission on the Status of 
Women and chose the still-energetic Eleanor Roosevelt as its chair in 1963 
({link]). The issue of equal pay for minorities, as well as for women, even 
found its way into the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 


In 1963, President Kennedy (right) selected former First Lady Eleanor 
Roosevelt (left) as the first chair of the Presidential Commission on the 
Status of Women. 


Although American women had achieved political equality with the 
Nineteenth Amendment in 1920 (as part of what scholars called the first 
wave of feminism), and the 1964 Civil Rights Act promised greater 


economic equality, women still lacked full equality. Friedan thus found 
herself at the forefront of the second wave of American feminism. She 
championed several related causes for women: equal pay for equal work, an 
end to sexual harassment in the workplace, and legalization of abortion. For 
women to excel in the workplace, feminists believed, they had to have 
greater control over whether and when they had children. The Food and 
Drug Administration’s approval of the birth control pill in 1960 enabled 
women to put off starting a family until later in life and thus to actively 
pursue a Career, resolving a problem Friedan herself had faced. It also 
allowed for more sexual activity by men and women without fear of 
accidental pregnancies. A decade later, the Supreme Court’s decision in Roe 
v. Wade (1973) legalized the practice of abortion during the first three 
months of pregnancy and, depending on state laws, after this first trimester 
as well. 


In 1966, Friedan joined two other women’s rights advocates, Pauli Murray 
and Mary Eastwood, to form a new group Friedan named NOW (the 
National Organization for Women). NOW demanded the implementation 
of equal pay laws and advocated other issues of interest to women. The 
organization became the voice of the women’s movement, lobbying 
political leaders and keeping women’s issues in the public consciousness 
([link]). 
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Supporters of the NOW movement frequently marched and protested, 
as this group did in 1970 in Washington, DC. 


Friedan shared the spotlight with an ally and rival named Gloria Steinem, 
also a Smith graduate, who drew much more media attention. Moreover, 
Steinem successfully launched a magazine focused on women’s rights, Ms., 
in 1971. Friedan continued to be a major voice of feminism, but it was 
increasingly apparent that she would not remain the predominant one. 


Challenges to the feminist movement materialized in the 1970s, including 
from women themselves. They were not a monolithic group, but Friedan 
and other leaders had been blind to the diversity of women’s experiences 
and concerns. Friedan was highly educated, middle class, and did not 
always represent the concerns of poor and minority women who were in 
very different circumstances. Many other women were happy with their 
lives, and some were offended by her critique. The movement was 
beginning to splinter. 


Nevertheless, Friedan and NOW persevered, helping spearhead the drive 
for ratification of an equal rights amendment to the U.S. Constitution. The 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) passed by the required two-thirds majority 
of both house of Congress in 1972, and supporters anticipated getting the 
required three-quarters of the states (38 of 50) to ratify the amendment 
before the deadline in 1979. When it appeared that the amendment would 
not be ratified, Congress and President Carter signed a joint resolution 
extending the deadline to 1982. Suddenly, however, the ERA found itself 
facing a challenge that NOW had not anticipated. Conservative Americans 
(women and men) believed the amendment would upset traditional gender 
roles and harm American social institutions, especially the family. A 
conservative woman named Phyllis Schlafly led the charge against the ERA 
with a new organization called the Eagle Forum ([link]). Schlafly warned 
that the ERA would lead to a genderless society that would devastate 
families. Under such criticism, the ratification effort stalled, and the 


amendment narrowly failed. ERA expired in 1982 with only 35 of the 
required 38 required states having ratified it. 
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Betty Freidan found an ally and sometimes rival in the figure of (a) 
Gloria Steinem, pictured here in 1972. Second-wave feminists like 
Friedan and Steinem faced a formidable opponent in (b), Phyllis 
Schlafly (center), who led the conservative backlash that ultimately 
defeated the passage of the ERA. 


Friedan and the women’s movement never again attained the high profile 
they had in the 1970s. Despite the defeat of the ERA, women continued to 
enter the workforce and attend college in greater numbers. The drive for 
workplace equality and freedom from sexual harassment remain relevant as 
continuing struggles in American society. Betty Friedan had an enduring 
legacy as a champion of women’s rights. Friedan and the feminist 
movement led a movement for women’s equality and inspired women of 
later generations to champion women’s rights. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the reasons the feminist movement gained national momentum 
in the 1960s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the feminist movement lost momentum in the 1970s. 
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The Vietnam War: Ia Drang Valley 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Vietnam War 


Written by: Robert McMahon, Ohio State University 


In the months immediately following his overwhelming triumph in the 1964 
presidential election, Lyndon B. Johnson made several crucial and 
politically fraught decisions that transformed America’s military role in the 
ongoing war in Vietnam ([link]). Johnson and his chief foreign policy 
advisers recognized that their South Vietnamese allies teetered on the brink 
of political collapse, that military momentum had shifted to the Viet Cong 
guerrillas and their patrons in Hanoi, and that American inaction could well 
hasten a communist victory. On January 5, 1965, Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara and National Security Adviser McGeorge Bundy bluntly 
informed Johnson that “our current policy can lead only to disastrous 
defeat.” 
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This map of North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam highlights the major cities in both 
countries. Note the location of Da Nang, 
where U.S. troops first landed in the area 
during the Vietnam War, and the Ia Drang 
Valley, the location of the first major battle 
between U.S. troops and the People’s Army 
of Vietnam. (credit: “North and South 
Vietnam” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, 
CC BY 4.0) 


Fearful that such an outcome would damage America’s international 
credibility, embolden its communist adversaries in Moscow and Beijing, 
and derail his ambitious domestic reform program, Johnson ordered a 
dramatic escalation of the U.S. military commitment. In mid-February, after 
a few retaliatory air strikes above the 17th parallel (where Vietnam was 
divided into North and South), he approved a program of sustained aerial 
bombardment of North Vietnam. The dispatch of U.S. ground forces 
quickly, and almost inevitably, followed the onset of the air war. 
Commanding General William C. Westmoreland worried that without 
combat troops to provide security, American air bases in South Vietnam 
would remain highly vulnerable to enemy attacks. Consequently, he asked 
for two battalions of marines to help defend the key air base at Da Nang. 
On February 26, the president approved that request, and on March 8, 
approximately 3,500 U.S. troops waded ashore at the beaches of Da Nang 
({link]). At the end of July, Johnson announced he was immediately 
dispatching an additional 50,000 U.S. troops to Vietnam, while privately 
directing that another 50,000 be sent by the end of the year. 


U.S. marines arrived at Da Nang, South Vietnam, in March 1965. 


For its part, North Vietnam tried to match the U.S. escalation, hoping the 
infiltration of its own regular forces into South Vietnam would help trigger 
the collapse of the Saigon regime before the U.S. military buildup could 
make a decisive difference. In the fall of 1965, the two contending armies 
clashed openly in South Vietnam’s central highlands. 


The fiercest and most consequential of those clashes occurred in the Ia 
Drang Valley located in the Central Highlands south of Danang. Elements 
of the highly mobile U.S. 7th Cavalry Division, using helicopters for high- 
speed mobility, were conducting search-and-destroy missions in the area 
when they were attacked by three regiments of the Peoples’ Army of 


Vietnam (PAVN). Their leader, Colonel Nguyen Huu An, wanted to engage 
U.S. forces to learn their tactics and abilities. The assaults formed part of 
North Vietnam’s bold effort to drive to the South China Sea; if successful, 
that effort could have cut South Vietnam in half. 


On November 14, 1965, the 7th Cavalry landed at X-Ray landing zone 
while B-52s bombed the surrounding enemy positions and nearby artillery 
provided fire support. For the next three days, the two sides engaged in 
bloody combat at close quarters, punctuated by heavy U.S. artillery, 
napalm, and B-52 strikes that exacted heavy losses on enemy forces 
({link]). When the smoke cleared, the United States had lost 305 soldiers 
and nearly as many were wounded. According to the imperfect U.S. 
Statistical accounting, North Vietnam had lost 3,561 troops. 
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U.S. soldiers disembarking from helicopters during the 1965 battle of 
Ia Drang Valley. U.S. forces relied on helicopters during the battle to 
land reinforcements and supplies and to evacuate the wounded. 


Westmoreland was pleased he had checked the enemy’s drive to the sea and 
was heartened by the better than ten-to-one ratio of North Vietnamese to 
U.S. troops killed in action. He touted the Ia Drang fighting as “an 
unprecedented victory.” It seemed to validate his attrition strategy of using 
overwhelming firepower to produce high enemy body counts rather than 
taking territory or decisively defeating armies. That strategy was based on 
the calculation that if the United States could inflict casualties on the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong at a rate faster than the enemy could recruit 
replacements, then a “crossover point” could be reached and military 
victory attained. Defense Secretary McNamara drew a more sober lesson. 
He warned in the wake of the bloodletting at Ia Drang that monthly U.S. 
casualty numbers were likely to remain alarmingly high and that even more 
U.S. troops would be required for the United States to prevail militarily. 


The North Vietnamese drew their own lessons. Most fundamentally, they 
recognized that frontal clashes with a much better-armed adversary, 
enjoying total air superiority, worked to the distinct disadvantage of PAVN 
and North Vietnamese forces. Accordingly, for the duration of the war, they 
carefully avoided conventional battles, preferring guerrilla-style, small-unit 
actions that allowed them to control the rate of casualties. Hanoi’s goal 
from the beginning of the U.S. troop buildup in mid-1965 was not to defeat 
the foreigners but to wait them out. “Don’t worry,” North Vietnamese 
President Ho Chi Minh told his associates. “I’ve been to America. I know 
Americans. They are an impatient people. They will leave.” If the PAVN 
and Viet Cong stayed in the contest, the United States would grow weary of 
a protracted conflict; by inflicting significant casualties on the Americans, 
they could hasten that process, no matter how great their own losses. 
“American boys being sent home in body bags will steadily increase,” 
prophesied North Vietnamese General Vo Nguyen Giap. “Their mothers 
will want to know why. The war will not long survive their questions.” 


America’s goals were as foggy as North Vietnam’s were clear cut, and as 
unrealistic in light of prevailing military, political, and socioeconomic 
conditions as Hanoi’s proved largely compatible with those very same 
conditions. The United States not only sought to block a communist victory 
in the south but to prevent further communist advances in and beyond 
Southeast Asia, to reassure allies worldwide about U.S. resolve, and to deter 


Moscow and Beijing from supporting wars of national liberation. The 
Johnson administration was convinced that those broader goals required 
that the United States defeat the insurgency and its northern backers, not 
just hold off a communist victory. Yet, wary of any actions that might 
provoke direct Chinese or Soviet intervention, the Johnson administration 
also believed it had to pursue its objective by means of a limited, rather than 
a total, war. 


Therein lay a major inconsistency in American strategy. Simply put, how 
could the United States, with anything less than a total commitment, defeat 
so determined a foe as North Vietnam, a nation willing to make 
unimaginable sacrifices to advance its cause? And how could the United 
States force Hanoi to cease its support for the insurgency in the south 
without resorting to more extreme measures, such as the bombing of 
population centers, the invasion of the north, even the use of nuclear 
weapons? Yet to resort to extreme measures of that sort would have 
represented a wholesale repudiation of American values. It would also have 
been so wildly disproportionate a response to the Vietnam problem that the 
very allies the United States was seeking to reassure would more likely 
have been repulsed. Finally, such extreme measures likely would have 
invited the very countermoves from Beijing that Johnson most feared. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why President Lyndon Johnson expanded U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. 
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Problem: 


Assess the lessons drawn from the Ia Drang battle by the United States 
and the North Vietnamese. 
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Students and the Anti-War Movement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how mass culture has been maintained or challenged over time 
e Explain how and why opposition to existing policies and values 
developed and changed over the course of the 20th century 


Written by: Kenneth J. Heineman, Angelo State University 


The baby boom generation came of age during the Cold War in an affluent 
economy. When they entered college in the early 1960s, some of the young 
people were influenced by reading the works of radical critics of postwar 
America. Those intellectuals questioned the Cold War foreign policy of 
communist containment and searched for meaning in corporate and 
suburban America, which they considered conformist. Three critical 
academics, in particular, had an enormous influence on college campuses 
during the 1960s: Columbia sociologist C. Wright Mills, Wisconsin 
historian William A. Williams, and Brandeis philosopher Herbert Marcuse. 
The intellectual foundation of the 1960s university protest against American 
foreign policy and the Vietnam War can be found in their books, articles, 
and lectures. 


Mills believed a “power elite” ruled the United States. He contended that, 
behind the facade of reform during the Great Depression, federal 
bureaucrats, corporate executives, and union leaders had forged an 
undemocratic alliance. The worst members of the power elite, Mills 
believed, were union leaders who had betrayed their communist or “Old 
Left” allies. Labor leaders, however, were only part of the problem. In 
Mills’s view, the white working class was racist and imperialist. It was up to 
intellectuals, chiefly faculty and students, to become the vanguard of a 
“New Left.” Radicalized college graduates would become the teachers, 


journalists, and bureaucrats who would destroy the Power Elite from 
within. 


Where Mills dissected post-World War II power relations, Williams 
transformed the historical study of American foreign policy. To Williams, 
the United States had always been an expansionist nation. It was irrelevant 
which political party executed American foreign policy, because both 
Republicans and Democrats promoted a “liberal capitalist State.” Williams 
concluded the United States could not end injustice at home until it had 
dismantled its empire abroad. 


Unlike Williams and Mills, Marcuse was a refugee from Nazi Germany 
with first-hand exposure to totalitarian rule. The lessons Marcuse drew from 
that experience shaped his view of the United States, which he came to 
regard as only marginally different from Nazi Germany. Marcuse believed 
democracy was a disguise that hid America’s true dictatorial nature. When 
civil libertarians called for all points of view to be heard, they were really 
promoting what Marcuse called “oppressive tolerance.” Free speech 
allowed racism and imperialism to flourish, he asserted. The pursuit of 
social justice required intellectuals to shut down their ideological 
opponents, whether by verbally disrupting their talks or by resorting to 
violence. 


The rise and evolution of the 1960s New Left owed much to Mills, 
Williams, and Marcuse. In 1962, the recently formed Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS) ({link]) met at Port Huron, Michigan. Fifty-nine 
delegates, mostly students from such elite universities as Brandeis, Harvard, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Yale, drafted a manifesto, “The Port Huron 
Statement.” SDS became the focus of campus anti-war protest, even though 
other peace groups arose, including the Student Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam (SMC). 


The SDS helped promote protests against the Vietnam War and 
“predatory” capitalism. This picture shows students at University of 
Michigan protesting against the Dow Chemical company in 1969. 
(credit: “March against Dow; MD_70029_002,” by Jay Cassidy, Jay 
Cassidy photographs, Bentley Historical Library, University of 
Michigan) 


Drawing inspiration from Mills and Williams, Tom Hayden, the principle 
author of the “Port Huron Statement,” proclaimed that “exaggerated and 
conservative anticommunism seriously weaken democratic movements and 
Spawn movements contrary to the interests of basic freedoms and peace.” 
Although Marcuse’s works were not explicitly cited at the 1962 SDS 
meeting, there were members who acted in his spirit. Al Haber, the first 
SDS president, had argued a year earlier that student activists should not 
tolerate their conservative counterparts on campus, because they were 
“racist, militaristic, imperialist butchers.” 


Initially, SDS experienced slow growth. SDSers threw themselves into 
community civil rights demonstrations, picketing stores that would not 
serve African Americans. In 1964, a few hundred white college students, 
some of them SDSers, went to Mississippi to participate in a voter 
registration drive known as “Freedom Summer.” Southern law enforcement 
responded with violence, most famously assisting in the execution of three 
civil rights volunteers in Philadelphia, Mississippi. 


Freedom Summer galvanized its participants. White students who returned 
from the South took part in large-scale demonstrations, most notably the 
1964 Berkeley Free Speech Movement. Meanwhile, many African 
American students came away from their experiences convinced they must 
separate themselves from whites if they were to control their destinies. In 
1966, SNCC, the largest black student civil rights organization, expelled its 
white members. 


Democratic president Lyndon Johnson’s escalation of the Vietnam War in 
1965 gave SDS a cause of its own, as well as a recruiting boost. SDS 
leaders opposed the war because they felt it was unjust and feared being 
drafted. As the war continued to escalate, so did the militancy of anti-war 
students. 


College campuses became centers of anti-war protest for several reasons. 
First, the United States had recently welcomed the largest birth cohort in its 
history; 76 million people were born during the baby boom from 1946 to 
1964. Subsequently, college enrollment swelled, from three million in 1960 
to 10 million by 1970. The number of faculty also increased, from 196,000 
in 1948 to more than 500,000 20 years later. Most of the student and faculty 
anti-war activists were clustered in the liberal arts. 


Second, along with the enrollment growth of universities, many colleges 
engaged in military-related research or allowed recruiters from corporations 
with military contracts to come to campus in search of new employees. 
Recruiters from Dow Chemical and General Electric (GE), among others, 
became targets of student and faculty protesters ({link]). Dow aroused anti- 
war ire because it manufactured napalm, a chemical weapon used in 
Vietnam; GE made military aviation equipment. By 1967, corporate 
recruiters were not just being heckled; some were assaulted. 
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This 1969 poster from SMC denounced 
General Electrics as a war profiteer. 


Third, given the size of the baby boom cohort, the Department of Defense 
could afford to give draft deferments to millions of male students. Because 
just 17 percent of college students came from working- and lower-middle- 
class families, it was no surprise that 80 percent of the youths who served in 
the military came from blue-collar backgrounds. Although students could 
avoid the Vietnam War by remaining in college until they were too old to be 


drafted, there was always the danger they would flunk out and then be 
drafted. Fear of the draft fed the ranks of anti-war protestors. 


By 1968, SDS had grown to 100,000 members. Student anti-war protestors 
had a common demographic profile. Most came from middle- to upper- 
middle-class families and grew up in post-World War II suburbs, where 
there were few working-class whites or racial minorities. Some claimed 
elite backgrounds. SDS leader Rennie Davis, who helped organize the 
disruption of the 1968 Democratic National Convention in Chicago ((link]), 
was the son of one of President Truman’s foreign policy architects. Craig 
McNamara, the son of Johnson’s secretary of defense, kept a communist 
North Vietnamese flag in his Stanford University dorm room and smashed 
shop windows during anti-war protests. 
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In the summer of 1968, numerous students and activists violently 
protested outside the Democratic National Convention in Chicago. 
Federal troops were sent in to restore order. 


Ninety-five percent of anti-war student activists had been brought up in 
Democratic households. Few Republicans became anti-war activists; Diana 
Oughton, the daughter of a wealthy Illinois business executive and 
politician, was a notable exception. A third of SDS members had parents 
who were part of the 1930s Old Left. Given their ideological upbringing, 
such New Left activists were given the nickname “red diaper babies.” 


If anti-war student activists had working-class backgrounds, they tended to 
go to less elite state universities; for example, Kent State as opposed to 
Michigan. They were often leery of engaging in violent protests and argued 
that police officers and soldiers carried loaded guns, which they would use 
if they felt threatened. Students from more affluent backgrounds were often 
dismissive of such warmings because they often had less familiarity with the 
police or military. 


By 1969, the campus anti-war movement began to collapse. Republican 
President Richard Nixon suspected that most students protested the Vietnam 
War because they feared being drafted. He ended the student deferment and 
established a draft lottery. Because Nixon was then withdrawing U.S. troops 
from South Vietnam, the higher a young man’s draft number, the less likely 
he would be inducted. Nearly all campus anti-war protest ended. Although 
Nixon’s April 1970 invasion of Cambodia triggered renewed student unrest 
and led to the killing of four students at Kent State by the Ohio National 
Guard, once it became obvious that he was not calling up more troops, the 
demonstrations ended. 


Campus anti-war protest also faded away in 1969 after SDS splintered. One 
SDS faction, known as Progressive Labor (PL), followed the teachings of 
Chinese communist leader Mao Tse-Tung. SDS-PL recognized that a 
minority movement of privileged intellectuals was doomed and therefore 
went into factories to recruit white workers. Its efforts failed, vindicating 
Mills’s contention that working-class whites were too culturally 
conservative to become revolutionaries. 


Another SDS faction became known as the Revolutionary Youth Movement 
(RYM). RYM took its inspiration from a 1965 Bob Dylan song, 
“Subterranean Homesick Blues,” which had an enigmatic line: “You don’t 
need a weatherman to know which way the wind blows.” The SDS-RYM 


faction embraced the name “Weathermen.” The Weathermen hoped to 
launch a guerrilla insurgency in the United States. As they chanted, “Bring 
the war home!” ([link]), they attempted to assassinate police officers and 
soldiers, rob armored cars and banks, burn campus Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (ROTC) buildings, and plant bombs in corporate offices. 
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The Weathermen established a periodical called the 
Osawatomie, named after the site of John Brown’s massacre 


during Bleeding Kansas, to promote their revolutionary 
message. This was the cover of the spring 1975 edition. 


The Weathermen failed at nearly everything they attempted. In 1970, three 
members died while constructing a bomb they had planned to detonate at a 
military installation. Diana Oughton was among the dead, as was Terry 
Robbins, who had helped organize the Weathermen at Kent State. Most of 
the Weathermen went underground, eluding the FBI for years until they 
resurfaced. Few served any jail time. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the demographics of the baby boomers who protested the 
Vietnam War with those who fought in the war. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Discuss the New Left’s critique of American society and foreign 
policy. 
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Black Power 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Peter C. Myers, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 


On June 6, 1966, one day into his solitary “March Against Fear,” James 
Meredith was shot and wounded by a sniper in northwest Mississippi. 
Meredith, an Air Force veteran and the first African American to attend the 
University of Mississippi, had planned to march from Memphis to Jackson 
to encourage voter registration by black citizens. As he recovered, 
prominent black leaders promised Meredith they would continue his march. 
Among them was Stokely Carmichael, the newly elected chair of SNCC, 
who aimed to steer the broader movement in a more militant direction. As 
the march carried on, Carmichael led a crowd at a June 16 rally in 
Greenwood, Mississippi, in a chant: “We want Black power!” Martin 
Luther King Jr. had objected, but with that outcry, a new faction of the 
black freedom movement was born. 


Carmichael’s speech gave the faction a name and a new impetus for its 
organizational development, but he was neither Black Power’s true founder 
nor its most important formative influence. The crucial figure in the 
radicalizing of black political thought in this period was Malcolm X, whom 
Carmichael regarded as his “patron saint.” 


Malcolm X, originally Malcolm Little, was born May 19, 1925, in Omaha, 
Nebraska ({link]). His father, Earl, and mother, Louise, were followers of 
the Jamaican-born black nationalist Marcus Garvey. After Earl Little’s 
death in 1931 in disputed circumstances, an overburdened Louise 
descended into chronic mental illness. In his teens, Malcolm X lapsed into a 


life of criminality, landing in prison for grand larceny before he reached the 
age of 20 years. His imprisonment proved to be the great turning point in 
his life. 


A photograph of 
Malcolm X taken 
in 1964. 


In prison, Malcolm X met an older inmate named John Elton Bembry, a 
man of broad knowledge and intellectual curiosity, who inspired him to 
embark on a rigorous course of self-education. Meanwhile, at the behest of 
siblings, Malcolm X joined the Nation of Islam. After his release from 
prison in 1952, he became an assistant minister at the Nation of Islam’s 
Temple No. 1 in Detroit. During the next few years, he established thriving 
temples in Boston and Philadelphia and finally took a position as the 
minister of Temple No. 7 in Harlem. 


In July 1959, a New York television station aired a documentary series on 
the Nation of Islam entitled “The Hate that Hate Produced.” Many 
Americans found it shocking, but shortly after the series aired, membership 
increased dramatically, and Malcolm X became a nationally known figure. 


The message he preached was contrary to the mainstream civil rights 
movement’s dedication to nonviolence and integration. It advocated 


defensive, not aggressive, violence, but Malcolm X’s rhetoric nonetheless 
generated fears that it would incite violence. “You don’t have a turn-the- 
other-cheek revolution,” he told a Detroit audience in 1963. “There’s no 
such thing as a nonviolent revolution,” he insisted. “A revolution is 
bloody.... Revolution overturns and destroys everything that gets in its 
way.” He continued: “Our religion teaches us to be intelligent. Be peaceful, 
be courteous, obey the law, respect everyone; but if someone puts his hand 
on you, send him to the cemetery. That’s a good religion.” The following 
year, he warned of the consequences of continuing failure to enact reforms: 
“In 1964, it’s the ballot or the bullet.” 


Malcolm X opposed racial integration and derided “the Negro revolution” 
as the “only revolution in which the goal is a desegregated lunch counter, a 
desegregated theater...and a desegregated public toilet.... That’s no 
revolution.” The “philosophy of black nationalism,” he explained, “means 
that the black man should control the politics and the politicians in his own 
community,” along with the economy. “Why should white people be 
running all the stores in our community?” 


Eventually, Malcolm X wanted to focus more on black understanding of 
cultural ties to Africa and leadership within black communities. When he 
broke with the Nation of Islam for moral and political reasons, he made 
himself a marked man. On February 21, 1965, he was assassinated by 
Nation of Islam loyalists while he attempted to lecture in Harlem. 


Malcolm X’s linking of black self-respect with defensive violence and his 
calls for political and economic power independent of whites were 
powerfully appealing to many black residents of northern urban ghettos 
who were angered by violence committed against the southern civil rights 
movement and dissatisfied with the limited benefits of its desegregation 
agenda. His agenda held a similar appeal for younger, increasingly militant 
factions of the southern movement as it progressed through its climactic 
campaigns. Carmichael contended that after the violence in Birmingham 
and Selma, African Americans could no longer be animated by 
integrationist love. His Black Power call was endorsed by SNCC and the 
Congress for Racial Equality (CORE), and the schism in the freedom 
movement became irreparable. 


In his manifesto, Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America, 
Carmichael maintained, despite his objections to integration as a trick to 
achieve white supremacy, that the moral center of Black Power was neither 
anti-white nor pro-violence ([link]). Even so, mainstream leaders’ concerns 
about divisiveness, incitement to violence, and white backlash were 
legitimate. The call for Black Power came amid an outbreak of race-related 
urban rioting that began in 1964 and spread to hundreds of U.S. cities over 
the next few years. The double-edged character of Black Power—defended 
as a program of peaceful self-affirmation and self-empowerment but marred 
at its extremes by a romanticizing of revolutionary violence—was most 
vividly exemplified by the career of its most controversial product, the 
Black Panther Party. 


Stokely 
Carmichael 


organizing a 
Black Power 
event in 1966. 
Note the Black 
Panther logo at 
the bottom of the 
flyer. 


As the Black Power idea gained support, Black Panther parties and 
organizations formed across the country ([link]). The most influential and 
longest lasting was the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense, formed in 
Oakland, California, in October 1966 by Huey Newton and Bobby Seale, 
both of whom were inspired by the lectures of Malcolm X. Two events the 
next year brought national notoriety to the newly founded party. In May 
1967, 30 Panthers, 20 of whom bore arms in open display, demonstrated at 
the state capitol in Sacramento to protest a bill designed to prevent party 
members from conducting armed patrols to deter police misconduct. The 
bill passed, likely due, in part, to the demonstration. Then, in October, 
Newton was involved in a traffic altercation with police that left an officer 
dead and resulted in a manslaughter conviction for Newton. The conviction 
was overturned in 1970 due to an error by the judge, but in the meantime, 
Newton’s imprisonment had made him a political martyr in the eyes of 
sympathizers. An ensuing “Free Huey” campaign proved a great boon for 
the party’s fundraising. 


The founders of the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense, 
(left) Bobby Seale and (right) Huey Newton, are depicted 
here. 


After Martin Luther King Jr.’s assassination in April 1968, membership in 
Black Panther Party chapters nationwide increased substantially. Supporters 
admired the party’s boldness in opposing police brutality, along with its 
efforts to improve conditions in urban ghettos by operating schools, health- 
care clinics, and free-breakfast programs. Critics, however, pointed to a 
record of criminality, including murders, beatings, intimidation of 
witnesses, extortion, and mismanagement of funds that, in the end, 
alienated its donors and left the party resembling a glorified street gang. It 
finally disbanded in 1982. Newton was killed in a drug dispute in 1989. 


A similar fate had already befallen SNCC. By early 1967, the organization 
was virtually bankrupt. Carmichael was succeeded as leader by the even 
more militant H. Rap Brown, who was indicted the next year for incitement 
to violence. SNCC disintegrated shortly thereafter. 


Black Power activism left a divided legacy. Some link its rise to the decline 
of the black freedom movement, because the upsurge in urban violence and 
the movement’s factious and illiberal (nationalist and socialist) offshoots 
alienated mainstream America. The heyday of Black Power activism was 
over by the mid-1970s, and some of the major problems it addressed—the 
poverty and social disorder plaguing urban ghettos—have persisted to the 
present day. In other respects, however, the Black Power movement’s 
enduring, transformative influence over America’s political institutions and 
culture is undeniable. Black voters, frequently acting as a bloc, have 
wielded substantial political power in the elections of numerous African 
American candidates, including mayors, congressional members, and of 
course, the first African American U.S. president. 


The influence of Black Power on education has been perhaps even more 
pronounced, as evident foremost in the rise of multicultural education, with 
its emphasis on the affirmation of racial and ethnic diversity and its 
discrediting of the traditional “melting pot” model of integration. Finally, 
Black Power activists’ allegations of racially charged police misconduct 
have been recently reprised by the Black Lives Matter movement, whose 
statement of “Demands” shows the heavy influence of the Black Panther 
Party’s 10-point “Platform and Program.” 


As to whether the Black Power movement, on balance, has been a positive 
or a negative force in American political life, opinions remain divided. It is 
safe to say that so long as social and economic disparities persist between 
African Americans and the general American population, the movement’s 
appeal in one form or another will endure. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare the main ideas included in the term Black Power with the 
tactics of Martin Luther King Jr. and the SCLC. 
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Problem: 


Explain the causes of the rise of Black Power as a significant force in 
U.S. politics in the mid to late 1960s. 
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Discuss the reasons for the decline of the Black Power movement as a 
significant force in American politics in the mid to late 1960s. 
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The Election of 1968 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Vietnam War 
e Explain how and why opposition to existing policies and values 
developed and changed over the course of the 20th century 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


Post-war liberalism reached its zenith with the enactment of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s Great Society, which followed his massive 1964 
electoral win over conservative Barry Goldwater. Some political pundits 
were even predicting the demise of the Republican Party in national 
politics. By 1968, however, the unpopular war in Vietnam, social unrest, 
and a teetering economy had fractured the postwar liberal consensus and 
New Deal coalition. The growing conservative movement and Republican 
Party began to emerge as a new majority. 


In 1964, Johnson had beaten Goldwater by an astounding 16 percent margin 
in the popular vote and won 486 electoral votes, as well as overwhelming 
majorities in both houses of Congress ({link]). Johnson saw this as a 
mandate to push Congress to pass John F. Kennedy’s legislative agenda and 
complete the legacy of the New Deal. Despite the Great Society, an initially 
popular Vietnam War, and a booming economy, however, cracks soon 
began to appear. 


ELECTORAL VOTE 
TOTAL : 538 


MINOR .6% 
374,043 


POPULAR VOTE 
TOTAL : 70,640,289 


fj Democratic (Johnson) 
[Bj] Republican (Goldwater) 


This map shows the landslide victory that Johnson won over 
Goldwater in the presidential election of 1964. (credit: “1964 U.S. 
Electoral Map” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


The Vietnam War became increasingly unpopular as American casualties 
mounted in the first “television war.” Inflation tripled to 4.8 percent, and 
high-paying factory jobs began going overseas. Many working and middle- 
class Americans were troubled that welfare rolls had tripled. Urban race 
riots had erupted every summer since 1965, and young African Americans 
joined the Black Power movement. Violent crime and homicide rates 
doubled during the decade, and urban dwellers of all races felt unsafe. 
Against this backdrop, many were angry that the Supreme Court decided in 
favor of the rights of the accused in cases such as Miranda v. Arizona 
(1966). Anti-war protestors marched in the streets, and radical students took 
over university buildings. 


On November 30, 1967, Minnesota’s Democratic Senator Eugene 
McCarthy announced his candidacy for the presidency, challenging the 
incumbent for the party’s nomination. He represented the progressive wing 
of the party and focused his campaign on his opposition to the Vietnam 


War. This issue was of great concern to the young, including anti-war 
campaign workers who got “clean for Gene” by shaving their 
counterculture beards. 


The war took a fundamental turn on January 31, 1968, when the North 
Vietnamese Army and Viet Cong launched surprise attacks throughout 
South Vietnam. They were attempting to win a military victory that would 
lead to a general uprising in the south and deliver a psychological blow to 
the American people, inducing policy makers to give up the war. The 
uprising never happened, and the North Vietnamese suffered a major 
tactical defeat but won a major propaganda victory. Americans turned 
against the war, perceiving a “credibility gap” between Johnson’s promise 
of impending victory and the reality of the conflict, especially when they 
saw images of Viet Cong commandos storming the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon. News anchor Walter Cronkite publicly broadcast his opposition to 
the war on the evening news. 


On March 10, newspapers reported the stunning news that General William 
Westmoreland was asking the Pentagon for 206,000 more troops in 
Vietnam. The story belied the administration’s earlier statements that the 
United States was making progress in winning the war. As a result, 
McCarthy almost beat President Johnson in the New Hampshire 
Democratic primary two days later. Observers were surprised by Johnson’s 
poor showing in the primary as an incumbent. 


On March 16, Senator Robert F. Kennedy, former attorney general and 
brother of the slain president, entered the race, announcing his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination in the Old Senate Office Building where 
John Kennedy had begun his 1960 campaign ([{link]). In his speech, Robert 
Kennedy was also critical of the Vietnam War and pledged to restore “law 
and order” to American society. He and Johnson disliked each other 
intensely, and the announcement exacerbated tensions between the two. 


Robert F. Kennedy decided to challenge President Johnson 


in the 1968 primaries for the Democratic candidacy. 


Johnson felt beleaguered by the political challenges within his party and the 
bad news coming out of Vietnam. In late March, he met with several high- 
ranking foreign policy experts and decided against further escalation of the 
war. On March 31, the president broadcast a prime-time speech on 
television. He pledged to implement a partial bombing halt and to initiate 
peace talks with the North Vietnamese. Johnson then informed his 
audience, “I shall not seek, and I will not accept, the nomination of my 
party for President.” 


As the country was processing this surprising news, Martin Luther King Jr. 
was assassinated outside a motel while supporting a strike by black 
sanitation workers in Memphis, Tennessee. The shooting of the civil rights 
leader and frustrations with the pace of civil rights and anti-poverty 
programs triggered race riots in more than 130 cities across the country, 
resulting in 46 deaths, 20,000 arrests, and more than $100 million in 
damage. 


Only a little more than a month before, the Kerner Commission had 
delivered a controversial report on persistent urban riots. It concluded that 
white racism was responsible for the riots and that the federal government 
should spend billions of dollars to alleviate poverty for blacks in cities. 
With the Great Society in retreat, and with many Americans opposed to 
what they considered a call to reward the rioting, Johnson ignored the 
Commission’s proposal. The riots over King’s death demonstrated that a 
solution to the seemingly intractable problem of race relations was not to be 
found any time soon. 


Former Alabama governor George Wallace ([link]), who had entered the 
race as a third-party candidate for the American Independent Party only a 
few days before King was killed, stood to benefit the most from the violent 
aftermath. Wallace appealed to many southern whites and northern blue- 
collar ethnics who questioned black equality, were concerned about the 
increase in crime and rioting, thought the Great Society welfare programs 
rewarded people who cheated the system, and wanted to restore what 
Wallace argued were traditional values. His populist appeal was sprinkled 
with one-liners and resonated with American voters who were resentful of 
elites and troubled about the state of society. 


Former Alabama 


governor George 
Wallace ran as a 
third-party 
candidate for 
president in 1968 
on a platform of 
law and order 
and a rejection of 
racial integration. 


Many Americans were aghast at the unrest on college campuses. Campuses 
were hot spots of anti-war sentiment as students demonstrated against 
university ties to the government and military, marched against the war, and 
protested by shutting down classes or occupying buildings. In late April, 
students at Columbia University occupied buildings to protest anew gym 
because they thought it segregated black members of the adjacent Harlem 
community and took public land. They also used the protest to express 
larger social grievances. After some equivocation by the administration, the 
police forcibly expelled the students, leading to hundreds of arrests and 
injuries to students and police. 


In the middle of these chaotic events, Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
announced his candidacy for the Democratic nomination. Humphrey was a 
liberal former senator from Minnesota who was aligned closely with labor 
unions and the Democratic establishment. His candidacy was burdened by 
the failures and unpopularity of the Johnson administration, especially 
when the president refused to allow him to take independent stances on 
issues that Johnson perceived as critical. 


Meanwhile, Robert Kennedy, Humphrey’s Democratic rival, used the 
mystique around the “Camelot” image of his brother’s presidency to draw 
increasingly large audiences throughout the spring. He appealed to young 
people and spoke frequently of the disadvantaged in American society. 
Although his speeches drew wildly enthusiastic crowds, he had difficulty 
translating his popularity into primary votes. On June 4, however, he won 
the California primary and had just concluded a late-night victory speech 
when he was gunned down by Sirhan, a young Arab nationalist, while 
exiting through the hotel kitchen. 


The campaigns continued through the summer months, leading up to the 
two parties’ national nominating conventions. McCarthy’s campaign lost 
steam in the wake of Robert Kennedy’s assassination, and Humphrey 
emerged as the front runner. Likewise, Republican candidate Richard Nixon 
fended off challenges from California governor Ronald Reagan, 
representing the conservative wing of the Republican Party, and New York 
governor Nelson Rockefeller, representing its liberal wing. 


The Republicans held their national convention in Miami and easily 
nominated Nixon as their presidential candidate. In his acceptance speech, 
Nixon addressed the frustrating challenges confronting the country. “When 
the strongest nation in the world can be tied down for four years in Vietnam 
with no end in sight, when the richest nation in the world can’t manage its 
own economy, when the nation with the greatest tradition of the rule of law 
is plagued by unprecedented racial violence...then it’s time for new 
leadership for the United States of America.” He appealed to those who 
became known as the “silent majority” of Americans, but he also made the 
unfortunate choice for vice president of Maryland governor Spiro Agnew, 
who later resigned and was jailed for accepting bribes. 


Later that month, the Democrats held their convention in Chicago. The 
delegates were divided over whether to criticize the sitting Democratic 
president and over the future course of the party. South Dakota’s Senator 
George McGovern chaired a committee that expanded representation of 
minorities and progressives at Democratic conventions and reduced that of 
party regulars. This shifted the party to the left for several years. 


Most significantly, thousands of young anti-war protestors and anarchist 
Yippies (who made a mockery of establishment politics) descended on 
Chicago to confront the authorities and the Democrats ([link]. Mayor 
Richard Daley mobilized 12,000 officers and 6,000 National Guard troops 
around the city to keep order. A disaster resulted. Violent demonstrations 
occurred in Lincoln Park and then outside the convention. The police and 
protestors clashed before 89 million television viewers, who were shocked 
by the violence. Most polls showed that Americans blamed the incident on 
the protestors. 


The National Guard keeping order outside the Democratic National 
Convention in 1968. 


During the final months of the election season, Nixon appealed to voters 
with what he called a secret plan to end the Vietnam War, though he was 
purposefully vague about the details and continued to appeal to law and 
order. The backbone of his campaign was his “southern strategy” of pro- 
business policy, low taxes, a strong national defense, opposition to forced 
busing for racial integration, and support for traditional values. Humphrey 
had difficulty distancing himself from Johnson and ran a fairly lackluster 
campaign. Wallace continued to draw off Democratic support from 
Humphrey but blundered in selecting Air Force general Curtis LeMay as his 
vice presidential candidate. LeMay promised to bomb North Vietnam “back 
into the Stone Age” and use nuclear weapons. This threat of a dramatic 
escalation of the war further tarnished Wallace’s image. 


On October 31, President Johnson announced at the last minute that the 
United States would stop bombing North Vietnam and engage in peace 
talks. South Vietnam president Nguyen Van Thieu rejected the proposal. 
Johnson had had the South Vietnamese embassy in Washington wiretapped, 
which may have revealed that Nixon had indirectly helped foil the peace 
proposal. 


On Election Day, Nixon won the presidency by a relatively narrow vote, 
taking 301 electoral votes to Humphrey’s 191 and Wallace’s 46. Nixon and 
Wallace split the Sun Belt, and Humphrey won large industrial states in the 
Rust Belt of the Northeast and Midwest in addition to Texas. Over the 
ensuing decades, the Republicans came to dominate national politics on the 
strength of winning the formerly Democratic Solid South, making inroads 
into the northern ethnic vote, and bolstering a growing conservative 
movement. The Democrats shifted to the left after the New Deal coalition 
largely collapsed in the transformative 1968 election. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the events of 1968 contributed to the backlash 
phenomena that helped elect Richard Nixon. 
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Protests at the University of California, Berkeley 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how mass culture has been maintained or challenged over time 
e Explain how and why opposition to existing policies and values 
developed and changed over the course of the 20th century 


Written by: Kenneth J. Heineman, Angelo State University 


In the fall of 1964, Clark Kerr, the president of the University of California 
(UC) system, was working serenely in his Berkeley campus office in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Kerr had come a long way. The son of a 
Pennsylvania farmer, he had been the first member of his family to go to 
college. He had chosen Swarthmore, where he received training in 
economics and joined the Society of Friends (Quakers). Acting on his 
pacifist Quaker beliefs, Kerr engaged in peace protests throughout the 
1930s as he pursued graduate studies in economics. He specialized in labor 
economics, convinced that unions and management could peacefully 
resolve their differences. At heart, Kerr was a Franklin Roosevelt-New 
Deal Democrat who believed that the federal government could and should 
engage in Keynesian deficit spending to build a better America. 


After World War II, Kerr found employment at Berkeley, where he worked 
his way up through the administrative ranks. He earned the faculty’s 
goodwill in 1952 when he defended professors who refused to sign a state- 
mandated loyalty oath attesting that they were not communists. He became 
president of the UC system in 1958 and wrote a “Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California.” Kerr believed everyone should have an 
opportunity to go to college but that students needed to find the correct “fit” 
for their academic abilities. Hence, he envisioned a three-tier system: the 
University of California campuses for the academic elite, California State 
schools for academically middle-range students, and community or junior 


colleges for the rest. Presidents Dwight Eisenhower, John Kennedy, and 
Lyndon Johnson consulted Kerr for his insights on education and conflict 
resolution. 


In 1963, Kerr published The Uses of the University. He believed 
universities—or “multiversities,” as he called them—had to train people for 
careers, generate regional and national economic growth, and promote 
social peace. He predicted a future in which higher education would be at 
the heart of new economic order: “What the railroads did for the second 
half of the last century and the automobile for the first half of this century 
may be done for the second half of this century by the knowledge industry.” 


Kerr was among the first educational leaders to anticipate a postindustrial 
America in which workers would be valued more for their intellectual than 
their physical abilities. However, he did not anticipate that some of the 
young people he sought to train as “knowledge workers” would hold him in 
contempt, or that Berkeley’s activists would see him not as a long-time 
defender of free speech but rather as its enemy. When students challenged 
the postwar Cold War consensus about foreign policy, the military- 
industrial complex, and corporate culture, Kerr faced a decision about how 
to respond to their discontent. 


Kerr’s world came crashing down on October 1, 1964. At Berkeley’s Sather 
Gate entrance ((link]), a dispute between civil rights activists and the dean 
of students escalated. The dean insisted, incorrectly as was later found, that 
students were on university property participating in political activities that 
violated campus policy. When graduate mathematics student Jack 
Weinberg, a veteran of the Mississippi Freedom Summer, refused to leave, 
the police arrived to arrest him. Spontaneously, dozens of students sat down 
in front of the police car to prevent Weinberg from going to jail. 
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Sather Gate, pictured here, marks the formal entrance to UC Berkeley, 
and its connection with political speech and protests continues into the 
present day. 


The student protesters, who soon numbered in the hundreds, initially 
represented an ideological cross-section of the campus. Regardless of 
whether they were free-market libertarians or “red diaper babies,” all 
believed the university was acting in an unfair, arbitrary manner. Moreover, 
student protesters wondered how a public university could prohibit political 
activities and limit speech, acting as if the Bill of Rights did not apply to the 
campus. In truth, UC administrators, fearful of antagonizing the California 
legislature that provided funding for the university system, had placed 
legally questionable limits on constitutionally protected speech. The 
resulting student protests forced Kerr to make a decision between 
responding to their concerns or cracking down, while keeping in mind how 
that decision would be perceived. 


While the standoff between police and students continued, undergraduate 
philosophy major Mario Savio became the voice of the free-speech protest. 
The son of a New York City Italian Catholic machinist, Savio did not share 
the class and cultural profile of the typical upper-middle-class student 
activist. Moreover, he had always been shy and soft spoken. Recent 
experiences, however, had changed him. 


In the summer of 1964, Savio, like Weinberg, had gone to Mississippi to 
register African Americans to vote. As he later observed, his time in the 
Deep South shocked him: “I spent the summer in Mississippi. I witnessed 
tyranny. I saw groups of men in the minority working their wills over the 
majority. Then I came back here and found the university preventing us 
from collecting money for use there and even stopping us from getting 
people to go to Mississippi to help.” 


Savio climbed atop the stranded police car and used it as a speaker’s 
platform ([link]). Having read Kerr’s book, he regarded the UC leader as a 
faceless bureaucratic manipulator, rather than as a champion of educational 
opportunity. The multiversity, Savio believed, prepared students to become 
obedient cogs in an oppressive social order. Addressing the stunned police 
and Kerr’s operatives, he scornfully observed that, “They’re family men, 
you know, they have a job to do! Like [Nazi war criminal] Adolph 
Eichmann.” Savio’s forceful words attracted national news media attention 
and gave birth to the Berkeley Free Speech Movement (FSM). 


Undergraduate Mario Savio speaking at the 1964 protest on the UC 


Berkeley campus that started the Berkeley Free Speech Movement. 
(credit: Mario Savio speaking from the top of the police car, Free 
Speech Movement photographs taken by Steven Marcus, BANC PIC 
2000.002--NEG Strip 6:7, © The Regents of the University of 
California, The Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley) 


Kerr was stunned that Savio compared him to Eichmann, a man whom 
sociologist Hannah Arendt had said embodied the “banality of evil.” He 
dismissed the FSM for engaging in “a ritual of hackneyed complaints.” To 
the disgust of most liberal arts faculty, Kerr, who had stood up to red baiters 
when they accused others of being Communists in the 1950s, argued that 
some of the FSM activists were the children of communists. Although this 
was accurate, Kerr gave the impression of a desperate leader who had lost 
control of the situation. 


Weinberg and the university worked out an arrangement whereby he agreed 
to go to the police station and be processed but would not be charged with a 
crime. Demonstrations continued after the initial incident. As protests 
escalated amid calls for the FSM to broaden its attack on American 
institutions and foreign policy, libertarian, conservative, and moderate 
students parted company with the organization. 


On December 2, 1964, approximately 1,000 students occupied an 
administration building called Sproul Hall, engaging in a massive act of 
civil disobedience. During the occupation, Savio delivered a speech that 
inspired activists across the country: “There is a time when the operation of 
the machine becomes so odious, makes you so sick at heart, that you can’t 
take part; and you’ve got to put your bodies upon the gears and upon the 
wheels, upon the levers, upon all the apparatus and you’ve got to make it 
stop.” Police subsequently arrested 733 activists for trespassing. Never had 
so many middle- to upper-middle-class whites been arrested in one place. 


The legacies of the Berkeley FSM were extensive. Berkeley became the 
media symbol of student unrest. The FSM mobilization inspired subsequent 
national campus mobilization to protest the escalating Vietnam War. There 


was also no doubt that Berkeley earned the title of the nation’s most activist 
campus. 


Berkeley, however, was more divided than media observers realized. 
Students who majored in business and the sciences, as well as their 
professors, stayed away from the increasingly radicalized FSM. Moreover, 
whereas the FSM had about 1,000 student supporters, Berkeley enrolled 
25,000. At the peak of Berkeley campus protests in the late 1960s, perhaps 
one-third of students engaged in any kind of political activity. Berkeley 
activists were in the minority. 


Kerr had always been sensitive to perceived political threats from the right. 
However, Savio and other FSM activists, as well as the growing 
membership of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), did not take 
conservatives seriously. To them, the enemy was anti-communist liberals; 
conservatives were politically irrelevant. They laughed when former 
Hollywood star Ronald Reagan won the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination in 1966. Reagan condemned urban rioting and Berkeley 
activists. As he asked during the 1966 election, “Will we allow a great 
university to be brought to its knees by a noisy dissident minority? Will we 
meet their neurotic vulgarities with vacillation and weakness?” 


After defeating incumbent Democratic governor Pat Brown, Reagan made 
good his vow to fire Kerr and promote law and order in California’s cities 
and colleges. The issue became a popular hot-button issue among many in 
the conservative movement and among voters over the next decade. 
Reagan’s journey to the White House in 1980 began with the Berkeley 
FSM. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare Clark Kerr’s and Mario Savio’s views of politics and 
education relative to the Berkeley Free Speech Movement event. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the legacies of the Berkley Free Speech Movement (FSM). 
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Free Speech and the Student Anti-War Movement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why opposition to existing policies and values 
developed and changed over the course of the 20th century 


Written by: Vincent Cannato, University of Massachusetts Boston 


During the Eisenhower administration, the United States had supported 
South Vietnam and its attempts to defend itself against communist North 
Vietnam by deploying a few hundred military advisors to support the South 
Vietnamese army. President John F. Kennedy then increased the number of 
American military advisors in Vietnam from 900 under Eisenhower to more 
than 16,000 in 1963. 


After Kennedy’s assassination, President Lyndon B. Johnson continued the 
escalation. A North Vietnamese attack on a U.S. naval destroyer, the USS 
Maddox, in the Gulf of Tonkin in August 1964 ((link]) led Congress to pass 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which gave the president the authority “to 
take all necessary measures to repel any armed attack against the forces of 
the United States and to prevent further aggression.” Given that 1964 was a 
presidential election year, Johnson was careful to make clear that he had no 
plans to commit U.S. troops to Vietnam. After winning a landslide election 
in 1964, however, he introduced U.S. ground troops into Vietnam in March 
1965 and began Operation Rolling Thunder, an aerial bombing campaign 
against North Vietnam, that same month. By the end of 1965, there were 
almost 200,000 American troops in Vietnam, 1,900 of whom were killed in 
combat that year. 


The USS Maddox was a U.S. destroyer involved in the Gulf of Tonkin 
incident in 1964, which led to increased American involvement in 
Vietnam. 


Opposition to the war began almost immediately. Young people on college 
campuses were often at the forefront of protests, including student-led 
groups such as Students for a Democratic Society and the Free Speech 
Movement in Berkeley, California. These groups were influenced by the 
success and tactics of the civil rights movement earlier in the decade. For 
young men, protesting the war had personal meaning, because most were 
eligible for the military draft, meaning the government could send them 
overseas to Vietnam. The burning of draft cards became an important 
symbolic protest of the war. In 1965, there were two protest marches on 
Washington, DC, both attracting thousands of people. 


In December 1965, 15-year-old John Tinker; his 13-year-old sister, Mary 
Beth; and their 16-year-old friend Christopher Eckhardt were opposed to 
the war and sought a constructive way to express that opposition even if it 
might be an unpopular decision. They decided to wear black armbands to 
their schools in Des Moines, Iowa, to protest the Vietnam War. Their stated 
goals were to mourn the war’s casualties, American and Vietnamese, and to 
show their support for a potential Christmas truce and the possibilities of a 
negotiated settlement of the war. The Tinkers were the children of a 
politically active liberal Methodist minister. The family was deeply 
influenced by both the civil rights movement and the Christian social gospel 
movement, which led them to put their religious ideals into practice. The 
children believed the armbands would be a symbolic protest to show their 
opposition to the war but not cause a disturbance at school. 


Note: 

Access this BRI Homework Help video on Tinker v. Des Moines to learn 
more about this landmark Supreme Court case. 
https://openstax.org/l/99TinkerDesmoin 


Upon learning of the protest, school officials created a new policy banning 
the wearing of armbands under penalty of suspension. At this time, school 
officials had a great deal of power over the behavior of students. Still, the 
Tinkers and Eckhardt decided to ignore the new policy, risking suspension 
from school, and to go ahead with their protest. A few of their fellow 
students joined them. The anti-war views and actions of the Tinkers and 
Eckhardt were not popular in their schools or in their community. As a 
response to their violation of school policy, John and Mary Beth Tinker and 
Christopher Eckhardt were subsequently suspended. 


In January 1966, the Des Moines public school board voted 5—2 against 
changing the policy on student speech, thereby upholding the suspensions 
of the protesting schoolchildren. The Iowa Civil Liberties Union took up 
the case and brought it to the courts, with the Tinkers and Eckhardt as 
plaintiffs. Later that year, a district court dismissed the students’ case 


against the school district. In November 1967, a federal circuit court 
deadlocked at 4—4, meaning that the lower-court decision against the 
students was upheld. The students then took their case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which agreed to hear it in 1968. 


In February 1969, the Supreme Court ruled 7—2 in favor of the Tinkers and 
against the school’s policy. Justice Abe Fortas wrote the majority opinion in 
Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School District ({link]). 
“First Amendment rights, applied in light of the special characteristics of 
the school environment, are available to teachers and students,” Fortas 
argued. “It can hardly be argued that either students or teachers shed their 
constitutional rights to freedom of speech or expression at the schoolhouse 
gate.” To suppress student speech, Fortas argued, school officials would 
have to demonstrate that such speech created a “substantial disruption of or 
material interference with school activities.” He noted that no such 
disruption had occurred with the Tinkers’ protest. Justice Hugo Black’s 
dissent showed concern about the effects the court’s decision would have 
over the authority of school officials and believed it gave too much power 
to students. 


Justice Abe 
Fortas wrote the 
majority opinion 
in Tinker v. Des 

Moines (1969) 
that upheld 
students’ free 


speech rights at 
school. 


During the more than three years that the Tinker case was in the courts, 
opposition to the war grew. In October 1967, a protest on the Mall in 
Washington, DC, attracted 100,000 people, many of whom then marched to 
the Pentagon to continue the protest. Anti-war protests had a significant 
impact on public opinion as well as on government actions in Vietnam. By 
1968, more than 500,000 U.S. troops were stationed in Vietnam, but 
Lyndon Johnson decided against running for re-election as popular support 
for the war declined dramatically. The war continued under President 
Richard Nixon until the 1973 Paris Peace Accords officially ended it. 


The Tinker decision was in keeping with other Supreme Court decisions 
under Chief Justice Earl Warren that expanded individual rights in the 
1950s and 1960s. Tinker was a milestone case for student rights and 
remains an important judicial precedent. The court argued that the First 
Amendment, incorporated through the Fourteenth Amendment, protected 
students in public schools. The only question was how far those protections 
went. Since the Tinker decision, the Supreme Court has somewhat limited 
those rights of student free speech, including what school-sponsored student 
newspapers can publish, and limiting indecent speech and speech that 
advocates illegal activities. 


The Tinkers decided to exercise their right to free expression in their public 
schools, despite the disapproval of school officials and the threat of 
punishment. In standing up for their rights and taking their case to court, 
they defended the rights of free speech and free expression for future 
generations of students. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Tinkers and their friend Eckhardt decided to wear 
black armbands to school in 1965. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Explain how the decision in the Tinker v. Des Moines Independent 


Community School District case was consistent with other Warren 
court decisions. 
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Lyndon B. Johnson’s Decision Not to Run in 1968 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the Vietnam War 


Written by: Robert McMahon, Ohio State University 


As 1968 dawned, President Lyndon B. Johnson had every expectation that, 
notwithstanding the growing unpopularity of the Vietnam War, he would 
easily receive the Democratic Party’s nomination that summer to serve a 
second four-year term and then cruise to re-election against his Republican 
opponent in November. He had pushed through his ambitious legislative 
agenda to create a “Great Society” at the beginning of his term. He had 
presided over a booming economy, due to a large 1964 tax cut for 
businesses and taxpayers. He had received authorization from Congress to 
send troops to Vietnam to fight communism and was confident the country 
was winning the war. Senator Eugene McCarthy had recently announced he 
would challenge Johnson for their party’s nomination, but the Minnesotan’s 
bid struck the president, his chief political advisers, and most observers as 
inconsequential and even unrealistic. Johnson’s decision to run was easy, 
because he sought to become a great president, like his political hero, 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


However, the Tet offensive, launched on January 30 by America’s North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong enemies and aimed at toppling the U.S.- 
supported Saigon regime, upset Johnson’s optimistic assumptions in 
dramatic fashion. It set the stage for one of the most tumultuous presidential 
elections in modern U.S. history. 


The North Vietnamese forces (regular North Vietnamese Army and the Viet 
Cong guerrillas) failed to achieve their more ambitious goals with the Tet 
attacks. They were unable to rally significant popular support for the 


uprising they wanted in South Vietnam, they could not hold any of the cities 
and towns they had targeted, and they failed to overthrow the South 
Vietnamese government. North Vietnam’s bold gamble did succeed, 
nonetheless—and spectacularly so—in puncturing the illusion of progress 
that the Johnson administration had been holding before the American 
public. Support for the administration’s policies began to erode steadily in 
the wake of Tet ({link]). Before the offensive, 50 percent of those polled 
believed the United States was making progress in bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion; after Tet, only 33 percent held that view. A 
remarkable 49 percent expressed the opinion that the United States never 
should have intervened in Vietnam in the first place. 


South Vietnamese troops defending Saigon during the 1968 Tet 
Offensive. Although North Vietnamese forces suffered huge casualties, 
the Tet Offensive was still considered a U.S. defeat because of the 
damage it did to American support for the war at home. 


On February 8, New York Senator Robert F. Kennedy, a sworn political 
enemy of Johnson and an increasingly outspoken opponent of the war, 
offered a withering critique of administration policy that resonated with the 
growing ranks of skeptics. “Our enemy, savagely striking at will across all 
of South Vietnam, has finally shattered the mask of official illusion with 
which we have concealed our true circumstances, even from ourselves,” he 
declared in a major public address. Kennedy called for immediate 
negotiations aimed at a peaceful settlement, emphasizing that the United 
States appeared “unable to defeat our enemy or break his will—at least 
without a huge, long and ever more costly effort.” 


Johnson’s own political party, dominant since the New Deal of the 1930s, 
was by then profoundly split over the war. That point was driven home 
when, on March 12, McCarthy nearly defeated Johnson in the first 
presidential primary in New Hampshire. Then, just four days later, the 
charismatic Kennedy announced his bid for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, confronting Johnson with a much more formidable political foe 
than the introverted, less-well-known McCarthy. Meanwhile, from the other 
end of the political spectrum, Republican contender Richard M. Nixon and 
third-party hopeful George Wallace—a former Democratic governor of 
Alabama, ardent segregationist, and supporter of the war—were readying 
their challenges to the globalism and liberalism of an increasingly fractured 
Democratic Party. 


The embattled Johnson responded to mounting political pressures and those 
shifting popular opinions by announcing, on March 31, a major shift in U.S. 
policy in the Vietnam War. In an address to a nationwide television 
audience, the president said he was ceasing nearly all bombing raids against 
North Vietnam and called upon Hanoi to enter into formal negotiations with 
the United States to secure a peace settlement. Just before the close of his 
address, Johnson shocked his listeners by declaring he would neither seek 
nor accept his party’s presidential nomination. Johnson’s decision was not 
easy, because he was driven by deep political ambition, but he was greatly 
troubled by the divisions and turbulence in American society and by an 
increasingly unpopular war that was so closely tied to his administration. 


Formal peace talks opened in Paris in May 1968, but unrest in the United 
States enormously complicated the prospects for a resolution of the 
diplomatic issues separating Washington, Hanoi, and Saigon. The 
assassination in April of civil rights icon Martin Luther King Jr.; the dozens 
of bloody and destructive race riots that followed, including in Washington, 
DG, itself; the assassination of Robert F. Kennedy two months later; the 
protests, street fighting, and heavy-handed police crackdown that 
accompanied the Democratic convention in Chicago that August; and the 
bitterly contested three-way election pitting Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey against Nixon and Wallace—all served to persuade North 
Vietnam not to compromise with a lame-duck U.S. leader. Johnson’s final 
months in office were thus buffeted by a bloody stalemate on the ground in 
Vietnam and a frustrating impasse around the peace talks’ conference table 
in Paris, each unfolding against the backdrop of a highly contentious 
election campaign. Nixon heralded his secret plan to end the Vietnam War 
and insisted he would reinstitute “law and order” throughout American 
society, appealing to voters unsettled by a seemingly unending conflict and 
the domestic unrest and disorder brought in its train. Humphrey sought to 
distance himself from Johnson’s Vietnam War policies without actually 
breaking from the notoriously thin-skinned Oval Office patron whose 
support he needed ([link]). 
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President Johnson (center) and Vice President Hubert Humphrey (left) 
in a cabinet meeting discussing the Vietnam War in March 1968. 


In a last-ditch effort to break the diplomatic deadlock, Johnson approved a 
complex compromise with North Vietnam that allowed South Vietnamese 
and National Liberation Front participation in the Paris peace talks. The 
seeming breakthrough was made possible only by Hanoi’s sudden 
abandonment of its longstanding opposition to participation by the 
American-backed “puppet” Nguyen Van Thieu of South Vietnam ((link]). 
The South Vietnamese dragged their feet, nonetheless, with President Thieu 
charging that the compromise amounted to a “clear admission of defeat” by 
the United States. At this juncture, the South Vietnamese president was 
quite obviously awaiting the outcome of the American election, calculating 
that he could cut a better deal with Republican nominee Nixon than with the 
White House’s current occupant. Signals to that effect were being conveyed 
clandestinely to Thieu’s representatives by representatives from inside the 
Nixon camp. This was a treasonable offense, if proved, and one that 
Johnson learned about to his fury and disgust via telephone taps, intercepts, 
and surveillance. 


On October 31, in a final attempt to end the deadlock—and to help bolster 
his vice president’s electoral prospects as well—Johnson announced a 
complete halt of all U.S. bombing operations against North Vietnam. It 
proved too little, too late. Once again, Thieu balked. A furious Clark 
Clifford, Johnson’s new secretary of defense, thought the South Vietnamese 
leader guilty of double dealing and duplicity. Only after another two weeks 
had elapsed did the South Vietnamese leader reluctantly agree to send a 
delegation to Paris. By that time, Nixon was the president-elect, having 
defeated Humphrey by a razor-thin margin. 


South Vietnamese President Thieu and President Johnson in a meeting 
in July 1968. 


The election of 1968 proved pivotal to the course of modern American 
history in numerous respects. It demonstrated the efficacy of the “backlash” 
tactics pioneered by Nixon and Wallace to highlight and condemn the 
perceived excesses of liberal permissiveness, the welfare state, the anti-war 
movement, and the counterculture. It also brought to the White House a 
chief executive dedicated to extricating the United States from the chaos of 
Vietnam, but to do so slowly and deliberately, without compromising the 
credibility of U.S. commitments, without diminishing America’s 
commanding status as a global superpower, and without threatening his 
plans for dealing with China and the Soviet Union. In political terms, it 
heralded the high-water mark of the New Deal order and the onset of a new 
era of Republican ascendancy. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Problem: 


Explain the impact of the Tet Offensive on the presidential election of 
1968. 
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Was the Great Society Successful? 


Written by: (Claim A) Anthony D. Bartl, Angelo State University; 
(Claim B) Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


Issue on the Table 


Was the Great Society successful in using government programs to 
eradicate poverty for greater equality and opportunity in America, or did the 
Great Society fail to eradicate poverty and result in massive, unsustainable 
federal programs? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


In his 1964 State of the Union address, President Lyndon Johnson declared 
a “war on poverty” as one of the foundation stones in building the United 
States into “the Great Society.” A decade later, poverty appeared to be in 
retreat. If Johnson’s program did not eradicate all poverty, it ameliorated it 
considerably. The national poverty rate was 19 percent in 1964. Ten years 
later, it had dropped to below 11.2 percent, and it has never gone above 15.2 
percent since then. As Johnson aide Joseph Califano Jr. noted, this “was the 
most dramatic decline [in poverty] over such a brief period in this century.” 


After the momentous achievements of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, Great Society programs changed the American 
economic landscape forever, pushing the country in directions of greater 
equality and opportunity for all its citizens. The 89th and 90th Congresses, 
which forged the Great Society, were among the most productive in U.S. 
history, enacting hundreds of major proposals. Although many of the 
programs produced by this legislation have not lasted, the Great Society 
centerpieces concerning education and health care have remained and have 
been built upon by later administrations. 


Perhaps no piece of legislation had a greater impact than the 1965 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which brought federal aid to 
local school districts for the first time. Other pieces of legislation also had 
an impact on school funding. For example, the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 created Head Start, which expanded preschool to families who 
could not afford it. Likewise, disabled children from poor families now had 
access to special education services. Additional legislation made bilingual 
education available to children whose lack of English proficiency would 
otherwise have put them behind other children their age. Federal aid was 
also committed to higher education, with the Federal Higher Education Act 
of 1965 facilitating enormous growth in financial assistance to attend 
college. Prior to this legislation, 41 percent of Americans had completed 
high school and 8 percent held college degrees. High school graduation 
rates increased to the mid-80 percent range and more than one-third of all 
Americans now have college degrees. 


The expansion of health care coverage to the elderly (Medicare) and the 
poor (Medicaid) improved the quality of life and reduced poverty. The 
elderly poor, by and large, could now afford to treat illnesses before they 
became critical emergencies. Federal aid for education in the health 
professions and funding to create centers of medical excellence produced 
greater access to health care and promoted greater progress in medical 
fields. Combined with the food stamp and school breakfast programs 
targeting malnutrition and hunger, these programs produced significant 
results. Infant mortality, which had stood at 26 deaths per 1,000 births in the 
mid-1960s, has since dropped to 5.9 per 1,000 today. Overall life 


expectancy rose from 66.6 years for men and 73.1 years for women in 1964 
to 73.6 years for men and 79.2 years for women in 1997. 


Federal funding for housing, public transportation, jobs, and urban 
development alleviated many burdens faced by the poor and middle classes. 
Of course, all this came at great cost, and critics have claimed these 
programs were unsustainable, opened the door to permanent deficit 
spending, undermined America’s long-term fiscal strength, and entrenched 
dependency on government among the lower classes. Others have argued 
that many of these initiatives violated the principle of federalism, which 
divided power between the federal government and states, in favor of 
expanding federal power and control. 


Others still have noticed that even with the successes of the Great Society, 
the United States has fallen considerably short of the goals President 
Johnson himself put forth at the beginning of this endeavor. Johnson, after 
all, had called for an “unconditional” war, aiming “not only to relieve the 
symptom of poverty but to cure it and, above all, to prevent it.” And his 
“Great Society” speech said it was not enough to end the material 
dimensions of poverty but that urban regeneration was necessary to further 
combat “loneliness, boredom, and indifference.” 


These exalted goals were not achieved and perhaps could not be achieved. 
The unconditional surrender of poverty never came. But when adjusted for 
more modest, realistic expectations and measured by its material impact on 
the poverty rate and economic inequality in the 1960s and 1970s, the 
success of the Great Society is difficult to doubt. 


Claim B 


President Lyndon Johnson fought two wars in the 1960s: one against 
communism in Vietnam and one against poverty at home. His policies 
failed to provide a victory in either conflict. South Vietnam fell to the 
communists in 1975, and we are still fighting the war on poverty today—a 
result of the unintended consequences of the faith in government solutions 
to social problems. 


Johnson declared “an unconditional war on poverty” in his 1964 State of 
the Union message. He created the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
develop the mechanism whereby the poor would be helped. But his 
emphasis on the poor solving their own problems through Community 
Action Programs (CAPs) and with “maximum feasible participation” by the 
poor themselves, who often lacked the educational ability and political 
skills necessary to improve their condition, backfired. The effectiveness of 
the programs was inhibited when radical groups and bureaucrats bypassed 
liberal politicians while fighting the war, angering the traditional 
Democratic constituencies necessary to fight poverty, and urban political 
bosses and powerful members of Congress. 


The Great Society was a campaign slogan announced in the spring of 1964. 
After Johnson’s landslide election as president in November, he worked 
with the huge majorities he had in Congress to pass legislation aimed at 
providing government aid for education, health care (Medicare and 
Medicaid), the rehabilitation of declining urban areas, and regulations of the 
environment, among dozens of other programs. Linked to this was the 
notion of providing opportunity—a hand up, not a hand out—but soon the 
notion of entitlement replaced opportunity in liberal thinking. Coalitions of 
welfare recipients, bureaucrats protecting their turf, and Democratic 
politicians all protected the war on poverty programs in spite of their 
obvious failure. 


The Great Society and War on Poverty caused two interrelated problems. 
First, they led to increased dependency on government and perverse 
incentives that have hurt the poor. One example of this is welfare payments 
to single mothers that provided a disincentive for having a father in the 
home (benefits are cut if there is a working male member of the household). 
This led to a stark increase in single-parent households. Despite how heroic 
a single parent may be in trying to raise a child, the number of single-parent 
households in poverty increased drastically from 1.5 million in 1960 to 
approximately 5 million currently. This is compared with approximately 2 
million married households under the poverty line, which has been constant 
since 1964. The continued fragmentation of families in poverty has led to 
increased crime, drug use, school dropout rates, and vast social problems in 
urban and rural America. 


A second problem has been the cost of federal programs to aid the poor. 
Taxpayers have spent $20 trillion since the mid-1960s to fight the war on 
poverty. This includes housing allowances, food stamps, welfare payments, 
education, health care, and other benefits. The cost is more than the cost of 
all the wars fought in American history from the Revolution to the present 
day. What have been the results of such spending? The poverty rate has not 
declined and remains the same as in 1964, and there has been an explosion 
in the amount of federal dollars (and state dollars) needed to fund all the 
programs. The resulting entitlement crisis (especially for Medicare and 
Medicaid) threaten to bankrupt the country as states spend an increasing 
amount of their budgets on education and health care spending for the poor. 


The demise of urban communities as a result of the war on poverty has also 
been a constant problem. Deindustrialization and the decline of entry-level 
jobs in industry occurred at the same time the federal government was 
moving in as a support network for poor people. Generational poverty 
expanded among the urban poor, who were increasingly segregated in failed 
schools, public housing, and a system that forced them into dependency. 
This is clearly seen in urban areas where blight, social problems, crime, and 
drug use are prevalent. 


The war on poverty provided weak incentives for those in poverty to escape 
and to improve their lives. The faith in government to solve social problems 
increased social spending on programs designed to aid the poor from 14 
percent of the federal budget to greater than 35 percent by the 1980s. The 
results are on display in every city, rural area, and community where 
poverty is high and show the failure of the government in addressing the 
nation’s problem with poverty. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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e> John F. Kennedy, Inaugural Address, January 20, 1961 


Introduction 


On January 20, 1961, Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren 
administered the oath of office to the thirty-fifth president, John F. 
Kennedy, during a televised inauguration ceremony. Kennedy was elected 
during a political climate that threatened the possibility of nuclear war 
against the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union’s communist system of 
government and the fear of the spread of communist ideology was the topic 
of Kennedy’s speech, but he also called for a new generation of American 
and global citizens to unite against the common enemies of man: tyranny, 
poverty, disease, and war itself. In his speech, President Kennedy urged 
U.S. citizens to participate in public service and “ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for your country.” 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience for this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What would be the objectives of this inaugural address? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Briefly explain the world context in which this speech was given. 


Vocabulary 


forebears 


(n): 


ancestors 


prescribe 
(v): to lay 
down 


Text 


Vice President Johnson, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief 
Justice, President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, 
President Truman, Reverend Clergy, fellow citizens: 


We observe today not a victory of party but a 
celebration of freedom—symbolizing an end as well 
as a beginning—-signifying renewal as well as 
change. For I have sworn before you and Almighty 
God the same solemn oath our forebears prescribed 
nearly a century and three-quarters ago. 


The world is very different now. For man holds in 
his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of 
human poverty and all forms of human life. And yet 
the same revolutionary beliefs for which our 
forebears fought are still at issue around the globe— 
the belief that the rights of man come not from the 
generosity of the state but from the hand of God. 


We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that 
first revolution. Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch has 
been passed to a new generation of Americans— 
born in this century, tempered by war, disciplined by 
a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage 
—and unwilling to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to which this nation 
has always been committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and around the world. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or 
ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe to assure the survival and the success of liberty. 


This much we pledge—and more. .. . 


To those new states whom we welcome to the ranks 
of the free, we pledge our word that one form of 
colonial control shall not have passed away merely 
to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We shall 
not always expect to find them supporting our view. 
But we shall always hope to find them strongly 
supporting their own freedom—and to remember 
that, in the past, those who foolishly sought power 
by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside. 


To those people in the huts and villages of half the 
globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever period is required—not 
because the communists may be doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because it is right. If 
a free society cannot help the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich... . 


Finally, to those nations who would make 
themselves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a 
request: that both sides begin anew the quest for 
peace, before the dark powers of destruction 


or accidental self-destruction. 


Vocabulary 


belabor 
(v): to talk 
about 
excessively 


eradicate 
(v): to 
bring an 
end to 


Text 


We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only 
when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we 
be certain beyond doubt that they will never be 
employed. 


But neither can two great and powerful groups of 
nations take comfort from our present course—both 
sides overburdened by the cost of modern weapons, 
both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the 
deadly atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain 
balance of terror that stays the hand of mankind’s 
final war. 


So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides 


of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 


Let both sides explore what problems unite us 
instead of belaboring those problems which divide 
us. 


Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious 
and precise proposals for the inspection and control 
of arms—and bring the absolute power to destroy 
other nations under the absolute control of all 
nations. 


Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of science 
instead of its terrors. Together let us explore the 

stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths and encourage the arts and commerce. 


Vocabulary 


beachhead 
(n): an area 
secured on 
the shore 
from which 
an army 
can 
advance; 
used 
figuratively 
here 


Text 


Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth 
the command of Isaiah—to “undo the heavy burdens 
... (and) let the oppressed go free.” 


And if a beachhead of cooperation may push back 
the jungle of suspicion, let both sides join in creating 
a new endeavor, not a new balance of power, but a 
new world of law, where the strong are just and the 
weak secure and the peace preserved. 


All this will not be finished in the first one hundred 
days. Nor will it be finished in the first one thousand 
days, nor in the life of this Administration, nor even 
perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let us 
begin. 


In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than mine, 
will rest the final success or failure of our course. 
Since this country was founded, each generation of 
Americans has been summoned to give testimony to 
its national loyalty. The graves of young Americans 
who answered the call to service surround the globe. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to 
bear arms, though arms we need—not as a call to 
battle, though embattled we are—but a call to bear 
the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in and 
year out, “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation” — 
a struggle against the common enemies of man: 
tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself. 


Can we forge against these enemies a grand and 
global alliance, North and South, East and West, that 
can assure a more fruitful life for all mankind? Will 
you join in that historic effort? 


In the long history of the world, only a few 
generations have been granted the role of defending 
freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I do not 
shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do 
not believe that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other generation. The 
energy, the faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who serve it 
—and the glow from that fire can truly light the 
world. 


And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country. 


My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what 
America will do for you, but what together we can 
do for the freedom of man. 


Vocabulary Text 


Finally, whether you are citizens of America or 
citizens of the world, ask of us here the same high 
standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask of 
you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, 
with history the final judge of our deeds, let us go 
forth to lead the land we love, asking His blessing 
and His help, but knowing that here on earth God’s 
work must truly be our own. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Where did rights come from, according to Kennedy? What Founding 
Era theory did this support? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What postwar reconstruction policy was this passage referencing and 
how did it come to the aid of nations in need after World War II? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was the adversary Kennedy was speaking to in this passage? 


What is Kennedy referring to by the phrase “dark powers of 
destruction”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How does the phrase “So let us begin anew” signal a shift in his 
speech? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Kennedy say this work will likely go beyond his 
administration? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Kennedy suggest with this phrase? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the “new generation of Americans” go on to “answer the call 
to service” in the United States and around the world? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In his speech, President Kennedy says, “I do not believe that any of us 


would exchange places with any other people or any other generation.” 
Do you think this sentiment is true today? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Note: 

Watch President Kennedy deliver his inaugural address and answer 
the following question. 

https://openstax.org/l/99JKFInnaug 


Which do you feel is more effective at communicating his message: 
reading the text or hearing its delivery? Explain. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare Kennedy’s speech with the George Washington, First 


Inaugural Address, 1789 Primary Source. What similarities do you 
notice? 


e> Rachel Carson, <i>Silent Spring</i>, 1962 


Introduction 


In 1962, scientist Rachel Carson published Silent Spring to alert the public 
to the dangers of DDT, a pesticide that was widely used to control mosquito 
populations. Silent Spring begins with a bucolic description of an American 
town. One spring, “some evil spell” seeped into the community, silencing 
birds and bees, leaving flocks of chicken dead, cattle and sheep ill, and even 
humans and their children sick. By creating this fable, Carson hoped 
American readers could begin to visualize the effects of DDT. In addition to 
indicting businesses that produced DDT, Silent Spring critiqued the 
government for its failure to consider the consequences of spreading DDT 
from farms to neighborhoods across America. Carson’s work brought her 
criticism from leaders in the sciences, agribusiness, and the chemical 
industry. Because of this controversy, Silent Spring became the centerpiece 
of a national debate, sold more than 600,000 copies in its first year, and 
succeeded in reaching the mainstream audience that Carson had intended. 
When it was published, the suggestion that scientific advances like 
pesticides could be damaging to the environment was a radical idea. Thanks 
to Carson’s message, President Kennedy set up a special panel of his 
Science Advisory Committee to study the problem of pesticides. Today, the 
publication of Silent Spring is considered a fundamental step in the 
development of the environmental movement. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who published this source and what was her purpose in doing so? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the author structure her work to ensure it reached a 
mainstream audience? 


Text 


The history of life on earth has been a history of interaction between 
living things and their surroundings. To a large extent, the physical 
form and the habits of the earth’s vegetation and its animal life have 
been molded by the environment. Considering the whole span of 
earthly time, the opposite effect, in which life actually modifies its 
surroundings, has been relatively slight. Only within the moment of 


acquired significant power to alter the nature of his world. 


Text 


During the past quarter century this power has not only increased to 
one of disturbing magnitude but it has changed in character. The most 
alarming of all man’s assaults upon the environment is the 
contamination of air, earth, rivers, and sea with dangerous and even 
lethal materials. This pollution is for the most part irrecoverable; the 
chain of evil it initiates not only in the world that must support life but 
in living tissues is for the most part irreversible. In this now universal 
contamination of the environment, chemicals are the sinister and little 
recognized partners of radiation in changing the very nature of the 
world—the very nature of its life. Strontium 90, released through 
nuclear explosions into the air, comes to earth in rain or drifts down as 
there, and in time takes up its abode in the bones of a human being, 
there to remain until his death. Similarly, chemicals sprayed on 
croplands or forests or gardens lie long in soil, entering into living 
organisms, passing from one to another in a chain of poisoning and 
death. Or they pass mysteriously by underground streams until they 
emerge and, through the alchemy of air and sunlight, combine into 
new forms that kill vegetation, sicken cattle, and work unknown harm 
on those who drink from once pure wells. . . . The chemicals to which 
life is asked to make its adjustment are no longer merely the calcium 
and silica and copper and all the rest of the minerals washed out of the 
rocks and carried in rivers to the sea; they are the synthetic creations 
of man’s inventive mind, brewed in his laboratories, and having no 
counterparts in nature. 


Text 


To adjust to these chemicals would require time on the scale that is 
nature’s; it would require not merely the years of a man’s life but the 
life of generations. And even this, were it by some miracle possible, 
would be futile, for the new chemicals come from our laboratories in 
an endless stream; almost five hundred annually find their way into 
actual use in the United States alone. The figure is staggering and its 
bodies of men and animals are required somehow to adapt each year, 
chemicals totally outside the limits of biologic experience. 


Among them are many that are used in man’s war against nature. 
Since the mid-1940s over 200 basic chemicals have been created for 
use in killing insects, weeds, rodents, and other organisms described 
in the modern vernacular as “pests”; and they are sold under several 
thousand different brand names. These sprays, dusts, and aerosols are 
now applied almost universally to farms, gardens, forests, and homes 
nonselective chemicals that have the power to kill every insect, the 
“good” and the “bad,” to still the song of the birds and the leaping of 
fish in the streams, to coat the leaves with a deadly film, and to linger 
on in the soil—all this though the intended target may be only a few 
weeds or insects. Can anyone believe it is possible to lay down such a 
barrage of poisons on the surface of the earth without making it unfit 
for all life? They should not be called “insecticides,” but “biocides.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: What species has the power to alter nature? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Why would the example of strontium 90 be particularly relevant to 
Carson’s audience? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is problematic about the chemicals that Carson describes? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Carson suggest a new name for these chemicals? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Silent Spring was published in 1962 and spurred the environmental 


movement. What other events in the country spurred change during 
this time? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
DDT did lead to a decline in mosquito populations, but it had the 
unintended consequences of harming other wildlife. Is it possible to 


reconcile scientific progress with environmental stewardship? Explain 
your reasoning. 


eo Students for a Democratic Society, "Port Huron Statement," 1962 


Introduction 


In 1962, the recently formed Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) met 
at Port Huron, Michigan. Under the leadership of University of Michigan 
student Tom Hayden, SDS delegates drafted a declaration of purposes, or 
manifesto, known as the “Port Huron Statement.” The “Port Huron 
Statement” reflects the dissatisfaction and disillusionment many young 
people felt in the 1960s. The authors described their frustrations with the 
world they inherited and how it could be improved. The “Port Huron 
Statement” became the ideological basis of the New Left, and college 
campuses became centers for protest throughout the decade. Mississippi 
Freedom Summer and President Lyndon Johnson’s escalation of the 
Vietnam War gave SDS a recruitment boost: by 1968, SDS had grown to 
100,000 members. By the end of the decade, SDS splintered into several 
groups. The actions of its most radical and violent fringe, known as the 
Weathermen, discredited the early idealism set forth in the “Port Huron 
Statement.” 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote this document and what was their purpose? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What major events were going on in the United States when the 
document was written? 


Vocabulary 


complacency 
(n): a feeling 
of self- 
satisfaction 
or security 
when 
unaware of 
potential 
danger 


Text 


Introduction: Agenda for a Generation 


We are people of this generation, bred in at least 
modest comfort, housed now in universities, 
looking uncomfortably to the world we inherit. 


When we were kids the United States was the 
wealthiest and strongest country in the world; the 
only one with the atom bomb, the least scarred by 
modern war, an initiator of the United Nations that 
we thought would distribute Western influence 
throughout the world. Freedom and equality for 
each individual, government of, by, and for the 
people—these American values we found good, 
principles by which we could live as men. Many of 
us began maturing in complacency. 


As we grew, however, our comfort was penetrated 
by events too troubling to dismiss. First, the 
permeating and victimizing fact of human 
degradation, symbolized by the Southern struggle 
against racial bigotry, compelled most of us from 
silence to activism. Second, the enclosing fact of 
the Cold War, symbolized by the presence of the 
Bomb, brought awareness that we ourselves, and 
our friends, and millions of abstract “others” we 
knew more directly because of our common peril, 
might die at any time. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


While these and other problems either directly 
oppressed us or rankled our consciences and 
became our own subjective concerns, we began to 
see complicated and disturbing paradoxes in our 
surrounding America. The declaration “all men are 
created equal . . .” rang hollow before the facts of 
Negro life in the South and the big cities of the 
North. The proclaimed peaceful intentions of the 
United States contradicted its economic and 
military investments in the Cold War status quo. 


We witnessed, and continue to witness, other 
paradoxes. With nuclear energy whole cities can 
easily be powered, yet the dominant nation-states 
seem more likely to unleash destruction greater 
than that incurred in all wars of human history. 
Although our own technology is destroying old 
and creating new forms of social organization, men 
still tolerate meaningless work and idleness. While 
two-thirds of mankind suffers under nourishment, 
our own upper classes revel amidst superfluous 
abundance. Although world population is expected 
to double in forty years, the nations still tolerate 
anarchy as a major principle of international 
conduct and uncontrolled exploitation governs the 
sapping of the earth’s physical resources. Although 
mankind desperately needs revolutionary 
leadership, America rests in national stalemate, its 
goals ambiguous and tradition-bound instead of 
informed and clear, its democratic system apathetic 


pesple.” >. 


The University and Social Change 


Vocabulary 


Text 


There is perhaps little reason to be optimistic about 
the above analysis. .. . From where else can power 
and vision be summoned? We believe that the 
universities are an overlooked seat of influence. 


First, the university is located in a permanent 
position of social influence. Its educational 
function makes it indispensable and automatically 
makes it a crucial institution in the formation of 
social attitudes. Second, in an unbelievably 
complicated world, it is the central institution for 
organizing, evaluating and transmitting 
knowledge. Third, the extent to which academic 
resources presently are used to buttress immoral 
social practice is revealed, first, by the extent to 
which defense contracts make the universities 
engineers of the arms race. Too, the use of modern 
social science as a manipulative tool reveals itself 
in the “human relations” consultants to the modern 
corporations, who introduce trivial sops to give 
laborers feelings of “participation” or “belonging,” 
while actually deluding them in order to further 
exploit their labor. And, of course, the use of 
motivational research is already infamous as a 
manipulative aspect of American politics. But 
these social uses of the universities’ resources also 
demonstrate the unchangeable reliance by men of 
power on the men and storehouses of knowledge: 
this makes the university functionally tied to 
society in new ways, revealing new potentialities, 
new levers for change. Fourth, the university is the 
only mainstream institution that is open to 
participation by individuals of nearly any 
viewpoint. 


Vocabulary 


adjunct 
(adj): 
connected or 
adjacent to 
something 


Text 


These, at least, are facts, no matter how dull the 
teaching, how paternalistic the rules, how 
irrelevant the research that goes on. Social 
relevance, the accessibility to knowledge, and 
internal openness—these together make the 


movement of social change. 


Any new left in America must be, in large 
measure, a left with real intellectual skills, 
committed to deliberativeness, honesty, reflection 
as working tools. The university permits the 
political life to be an adjunct to the academic one, 
and action to be informed by reason. 


e A new left must be distributed in significant 
social roles throughout the country. The 
universities are distributed in such a manner. 

e A new left must consist of younger people 
who matured in the postwar world, and 
partially be directed to the recruitment of 
younger people. The university is an obvious 
beginning point. 

e A new left must include liberals and 
socialists, the former for their relevance, the 
latter for their sense of thoroughgoing reforms 
in the system. The university is a more 
sensible place than a political party for these 
two traditions to begin to discuss their 
differences and look for political synthesis. 

e A new left must start controversy across the 
land, if national policies and national apathy 
are to be reversed. The ideal university is a 
community of controversy, within itself and 
in its effects on communities beyond. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


e A new left must transform modern 
complexity into issues that can be understood 
and felt close up by every human being. It 
must give form to the feelings of helplessness 
and indifference, so that people may see the 
political, social, and economic sources of 
their private troubles, and organize to change 
society. In a time of supposed prosperity, 
moral complacency, and political 
manipulation, a new left cannot rely on only 
aching stomachs to be the engine force of 
social reform. The case for change, for 
alternatives that will involve uncomfortable 
personal efforts, must be argued as never 
before. The university is a relevant place for 
all of these activities. 


But we need not indulge in illusions: the university 
system cannot complete a movement of ordinary 
people making demands for a better life. From its 
schools and colleges across the nation, a militant 
left might awaken its allies, and by beginning the 
process towards peace, civil rights, and labor 
struggles, reinsert theory and idealism where too 
often reign confusion and political barter. The 
power of students and faculty united is not only 
potential; it has shown its actuality in the South, 
and in the reform movements of the North. 


Vocabulary 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Text 


The bridge to political power, though, will be built 
through genuine cooperation, locally, nationally, 
and internationally, between a new left of young 
people and an awakening community of allies. In 
each community we must look within the 
university and act with confidence that we can be 
powerful, but we must look outwards to the less 
exotic but more lasting struggles for justice. ... 


As students for a democratic society, we are 
committed to stimulating this kind of social 
movement, this kind of vision and program in 
campus and community across the country. If we 
appear to seek the unattainable, as it has been said, 
then let it be known that we do so to avoid the 
unimaginable. 


Comprehension Questions 


What two events roused the students from their complacency? Why 
are they paradoxes? 


Exercise: 


Problem: List the other paradoxes the country faces. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What is the major problem with the democratic system, according to 
this manifesto? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why is the university the best place for social change to begin? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How will political change be achieved, according to this statement? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what extent is the “Port Huron Statement” a rejection of the 


previous generation’s political, social, and economic values? Explain 
your answer. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think the role of students and universities in demanding change 
has changed since the writing of this document? Explain. 


eo Betty Friedan, <i>The Feminine Mystique</i>, 1963 


Introduction 


The document provided is excerpted from The Feminine Mystique (1963) 
by Betty Friedan. Friedan graduated from Smith College in 1942 and did 
graduate work at the University of California, Berkeley. She worked as a 
journalist in the 1940s and 1950s, and, as part of her fifteenth college 
reunion, she surveyed her graduating class about their lives. Their feelings 
of unfulfillment as stay-at-home wives and mothers provided the inspiration 
for The Feminine Mystique. The goal of the book was to empower fellow 
college-educated women to seek fulfilling careers outside the home and to 
not limit their options to simply being wives and mothers. Although an 
earlier generation of feminists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries had secured suffrage for women, Friedan’s book encouraged a 
new generation of feminists to seek a broader social change by which 
women would seek opportunities in careers previously denied to them. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote the document? What was her background? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Who was the intended audience of the document? In what ways might 


this limit the size and scope of the movement the writer was 
attempting to create? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How might this document fit with the earlier women’s movement of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries? 


Vocabulary 


mystique 
(n): a sense 
of mystery, 
awe, and 
power 
surrounding 
something 


Text 


The suburban housewife—she was the dream image 
of the young American women and the envy, it was 
said, of women all over the world. The American 
housewife—freed by science and labor-saving 
appliances from the drudgery, the dangers of 
childbirth and the illnesses of her grandmother. She 
was healthy, beautiful, educated, concerned only 
about her husband, her children, her home. She had 
found true feminine fulfillment. As a housewife and 
mother, she was respected as a full and equal partner 
to man in his world. She was free to choose 
automobiles, clothes, appliances, supermarkets; she 
had everything that women ever dreamed of. 


In the fifteen years after World War II, this 
mystique of feminine fulfillment became the 
cherished and self-perpetuating core of 
contemporary American culture. Millions of women 
lived their lives in the image of those pretty pictures 
of the American suburban housewife, kissing their 
husbands good-bye in front of the picture window, 
depositing their stationwagonsful of children at 
school, and smiling as they ran the new electric 
waxer over the spotless kitchen floor. . . . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Their only dream was to be perfect wives and 
mothers; their highest ambition to have five children 
and a beautiful house, their only fight to get and 
keep husbands. They had no thought for the 
unfeminine problems outside the home; they wanted 
the men to make the major decisions. They gloried 
in their role as women, and wrote proudly on the 
census blank “Occupation: housewife.” 


For over fifteen years, the words written for women, 
and the words women used when they_talked to each 
other, while their husbands sat on the other side of 
the room and talked shop or politics or septic tanks, 
were about problems with their children, or how to 
children’s school, or cook chicken or make 
slipcovers... 


But on an April morning in 1959, I heard a mother 
of four, having coffee with four other mothers in a 
suburban development fifteen miles from New York, 
say in a tone of quiet desperation, “the problem.” 
And the others knew, without words, that she was 
not talking about a problem with her husband, or her 
children, or her home. Suddenly they all realized 
they shared the same problem, the problem that has 
no name.... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The problem lay buried, unspoken, for many years 
in the minds of American women. It was a strange 
stirring, a sense of dissatisfaction, a yearning that 
women suffered in the middle of the twentieth 
century in the United States. Each suburban wife 
struggled with it alone. As she made the beds, 
shopped for groceries, matched slipcover material, 
ate peanut butter sandwiches with her children, 
chauffeured Cub Scouts and Brownies, lay beside 
her husband at night—she was afraid to ask even of 
herself the silent question—‘lIs this all?” 


Vocabulary 


Freudian 
(adj): 
relating to 
Sigmund 
Freud, the 
founder of 
modern 
psychology. 
Here it 
refers to the 
voice of 
expertise in 
psychology. 


Text 


For over fifteen years there was no word of this 
yearning in the millions of words written about 
women, for women, in all the columns, books and 
articles by experts telling women their role was to 
seek fulfillment as wives and mothers. Over and 
over women heard in voices of tradition and of 
Freudian sophistication that they could desire no 
greater destiny than to glory in their own femininity. 
Experts told them how to catch a man and keep him, 
how to breastfeed children and handle their toilet 
training, how to cope with sibling rivalry and 
adolescent rebellion; how to buy a dishwasher, bake 
bread, cook gourmet snails, and build a swimming 
pool with their own hands; how to dress, look, and 
act more feminine and make marriage more 
exciting; how to keep their husbands from dying 
young and their sons from growing into delinquents. 


physicists or presidents. They learned that truly 
feminine women do not want careers, higher 
education, political rights—the independence and 
the opportunities that the old-fashioned feminists 
fought for. Some women, in their forties and fifties, 
still remembered painfully giving up those dreams, 
but most of the younger women no longer even 
thought about them. A thousand expert voices 


new maturity. All they had to do was devote their 
lives from earliest girlhood to finding a husband and 
bearing children. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


and the only commitment for a women is the 
fulfillment of their own femininity. It says that the 
great mistake of Western culture, through most of its 
history, has been the under-valuation of this 
femininity. It says this femininity is so mysterious 
and intuitive and close to the creation and origin of 
life that man-made science may never be able to 
understand it. But however special and different, it is 
in no way inferior to the nature of man; it may even 
in certain respects be superior. The mistake, says the 
mystique, the root of women’s troubles in the past is 
that women envied men, women tried to be like 
men, instead of accepting their own nature, which 
can find fulfillment only in sexual passivity, male 
domination, and nurturing maternal love. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... The logic of the feminine mystique redefined the 
very nature of woman’s problem. When woman was 
seen as a human being of limitless human potential, 
her full potential was a problem to be solved: 
barriers to higher education and political 

morality. But now that woman is seen only in terms 
of her sexual role, the barriers to the realization of 
her full potential, the prejudices which deny her full 
participation in the world, are no longer problems. 
The only_problems now are those that might disturb 
her adjustment as a housewife. So career is a 


even the very admission of women’s intelligence 
and individuality is a problem. And finally there is 
the problem that has no name, a vague undefined 
wish for “something more” than washing dishes, 
ironing, punishing and praising the children... . 


If an able American woman does not use her human 
energy and ability in some meaningful pursuit 
(which necessarily means competition, for there is 
competition in every serious pursuit of our society), 
she will fritter away her energy in neurotic 
symptoms, or unproductive exercise, or destructive 
“love.” 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It is time to stop giving lip service to the idea that 
there are no battles left to be fought for women in 
America, that women’s rights have already been 
won. It is ridiculous to tell girls to keep quiet when 
they enter a new field, or an old one, so the men will 
not notice they are there. In almost every 
professional field, in business and in the arts and 
sciences, women are still treated as second-class 
citizens. It would be a great service to tell girls who 
plan to work in society to expect this subtle, 
uncomfortable discrimination—tell them not to be 
quiet, and hope it will go away, but fight it. A girl 
should not expect special privileges because of her 
sex, but neither should she “adjust” to prejudice and 
discrimination. 


She must learn to compete then, not as a woman, but 
as a human being, Not until a great many women 
move out of the fringes into the mainstream will 
society_itself provide the arrangements for their new 
life plan. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Friedan, what were the cultural expectations for women 
in the 1940s and 1950s? in other words, what things were supposed to 
bring fulfilment to American women? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Friedan spoke of “the problem” for women. What was the problem she 
identified? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did the cultural definition of “feminine” limit women’s dreams 
and aspirations? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did American culture discourage women from seeking fulfilment 
in ways outside being a wife and mother? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Friedan define as the “feminine mystique”? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Friedan, if we accept that a woman is “a human being of 

limitless human potential,” what were the problems to overcome? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

According to Friedan, if we accept the feminine mystique, what were 

the problems facing women? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 


What plan of action was Friedan calling her readers to embrace? How 
would society respond? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
During the mid-nineteenth century, how had the “cult of domesticity” 
or the “doctrine of separate spheres” defined the ideal role for a 


woman in the United States? How does this idea fit with Friedan’s idea 
of the “feminine mystique?” 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Looking at the women’s rights movement from the 1960s to today, in 


what ways, and to what extent, have Friedan’s goals for the movement 
been achieved? What challenges remain? 


eo Martin Luther King Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 


Introduction 


The Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) was established in 
1957 to coordinate protests against segregation throughout the South. The 
SCLC was heavily influenced by its first leader, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
who advocated a policy of nonviolence. King and his allies refused to 
engage in violence, even when attacked. King’s strategy of nonviolence 
drew a public statement of concern from eight white religious leaders in an 
open letter entitled “A Call for Unity,” published in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on April 12, 1963. At the time, King was imprisoned in Birmingham for his 
participation in another nonviolent protest. While in prison, King was 
placed alone in a dark cell, with no mattress, and denied any phone calls. 
An ally smuggled in the paper that had published “A Call for Unity.” King 
began to write a reply on the newspaper itself, having no other paper 
available to him in his cell. The resulting “Letter from Birmingham Jail” 
was addressed to his critics directly. It was later published several times, as 
several versions, in the summer of 1963. The full text of the letter was 
published by King directly in his 1964 book, Why We Cant Wait. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Briefly explain the context surrounding the writing of this letter. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was King’s initial audience for this letter? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think King published the full letter himself in 1964? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


My Dear Fellow Clergymen: 

While confined here in the Birmingham city 
jail, I came across your recent statement calling 
my present activities “unwise and untimely.” 
Seldom do I pause to answer criticism of my 
work and ideas. If I sought to answer all the 
criticisms that cross my desk, my secretaries 
would have little time for anything other than 
such correspondence in the course of the day, 
and I would have no time for constructive 
work. But since I feel that you are men of 
genuine good will and that your criticisms are 
sincerely set forth, | want to try to answer your 
statement in what I hope will be patient and 
reasonable terms. ... 


Vocabulary 


Greco-Roman 
(adj): 
characteristics 
that are partly 
Greek and 
Roman 


mutuality (n): 
sharing of a 
feeling, action, 
or relationship 
between two or 
more parties 


Text 


But more basically, I am in Birmingham 
because injustice is here. Just as the prophets of 
the eighth century B.C. left their villages and 
carried their “thus saith the Lord” far beyond 
the boundaries of their home towns, and just as 
the Apostle Paul left his village of Tarsus and 
carried the gospel of Jesus Christ to the far 
comers of the Greco Roman world, so am I 
compelled to carry the gospel of freedom 
beyond my own home town... . 


I cannot sit idly by in Atlanta and not be 
concerned about what happens in Birmingham. 
Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an inescapable 
network of mutuality, tied in a single garment 
of destiny. Whatever affects one directly, 
affects all indirectly. Never again can we afford 
to live with the narrow, provincial “outside 
agitator” idea. Anyone who lives inside the 
United States can never be considered an 
outsider anywhere within its bounds. .. . 


Vocabulary 


gainsay (v): to 
deny or 
contradict 


Text 


In any nonviolent campaign there are four basic 
steps: collection of the facts to determine 
whether injustices exist; negotiation; self- 
purification; and direct action. We have gone 
through all these steps in Birmingham. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that racial 
injustice engulfs this community. Birmingham 
is probably the most thoroughly segregated city 
in the United States. Its ugly record of brutality 
is widely known. Negroes have experienced 
grossly unjust treatment in the courts. There 
have been more unsolved bombings of Negro 
homes and churches in Birmingham than in any 
other city in the nation. These are the hard, 
brutal facts of the case. On the basis of these 
conditions, Negro leaders sought to negotiate 
with the city fathers. But the latter consistently 
refused to engage in good faith negotiation. 


Then, last September, came the opportunity to 
talk with leaders of Birmingham’s economic 
community. In the course of the negotiations, 
certain promises were made by the merchants 
—for example, to remove the stores’ 
humiliating racial signs. On the basis of these 
promises, the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth and 
the leaders of the Alabama Christian 
Movement for Human Rights agreed to a 
moratorium on all demonstrations. As the 
weeks and months went by, we realized that we 
were the victims of a broken promise. A few 
signs, briefly removed, returned; the others 
remained. As in so many past experiences, our 
hopes had been blasted, and the shadow of 
deep disappointment settled upon us. We had 


Vocabulary 


Text 


no alternative except to prepare for direct 
action, whereby we would present our very 
bodies as a means of laying our case before the 
conscience of the local and the national 
community. Mindful of the difficulties 
involved, we decided to undertake a process of 
self-purification. We began a series of 


asked ourselves: “Are you able to accept blows 
without retaliating?” “Are you able to endure 
the ordeal of jail?” We decided to schedule our 
direct action program for the Easter season, 
realizing that except for Christmas, this is the 
main shopping period of the year. Knowing 
that a strong economic-withdrawal program 
would be the byproduct of direct action, we felt 
that this would be the best time to bring 
pressure to bear on the merchants for the 
needed change. ... 


Vocabulary 


Socrates: a 
classical Greek 
philosopher who 
was condemned 
to death for 
challenging the 
Status quo in 
Athens. Socrates 
is considered the 
first moral 
philosopher. 


unfettered (adj): 
unhindered 


gadfly (n): 
annoying person 
who provokes 
others 


monologue (n): 
long speech by 
an actor in a play 
or movie 


Text 


You may well ask: “Why direct action? Why sit 
ins, marches and so forth? Isn’t negotiation a 
better path?” You are quite right in calling for 
negotiation. Indeed, this is the very purpose of 
direct action. Nonviolent direct action seeks to 
create such a crisis and foster such a tension 
that a community which has constantly refused 
to negotiate is forced to confront the issue. It 
seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no 
longer be ignored. My citing the creation of 
tension as part of the work of the nonviolent 
resister may sound rather shocking. But I must 
confess that I am not afraid of the word 
“tension.” I have earnestly opposed violent 
tension, but there is a type of constructive, 
nonviolent tension which is necessary for 
growth. Just as Socrates felt that it was 
necessary to create a tension in the mind so that 
individuals could rise from the bondage of 
myths and half truths to the unfettered realm 
of creative analysis and objective appraisal, so 
must we see the need for nonviolent gadflies to 
create the kind of tension in society that will 
help men rise from the dark depths of prejudice 
and racism to the majestic heights of 
understanding and brotherhood. The purpose of 
our direct action program is to create a 
situation so crisis packed that it will inevitably 
open the door to negotiation. I therefore concur 
with you in your call for negotiation. Too long 
has our beloved Southland been bogged down 
in a tragic effort to live in monologue rather 
than dialogue... . 


Vocabulary 


affluent (adj): 
having much 
money 


ominous (adj): 
giving the 
impression that 
something bad is 
going to happen 


degenerating 
(adj): degraded 


Text 


We know through painful experience that 
freedom is never voluntarily given by the 
oppressor; it must be demanded by the 
oppressed. Frankly, I have yet to engage in a 
direct action campaign that was “well timed” in 
the view of those who have not suffered unduly 
from the disease of segregation. For years now 
I have heard the word “Wait!” It rings in the ear 
of every Negro with piercing familiarity. This 
“Wait” has almost always meant “Never.” We 
must come to see, with one of our distinguished 
jurists, that “justice too long delayed is justice 
denied.” 


We have waited for more than 340 years for 
our constitutional and God given rights. The 
nations of Asia and Africa are moving with 
jetlike speed toward gaining political 
independence, but we still creep at horse and 
buggy pace toward gaining a cup of coffee at a 
lunch counter. Perhaps it is easy for those who 
have never felt the stinging darts of segregation 
to say, “Wait.” But when you have seen vicious 
mobs lynch your mothers and fathers at will 
and drown your sisters and brothers at whim; 
when you have seen hate filled policemen 
curse, kick and even kill your black brothers 
and sisters; when you see the vast majority of 
your twenty million Negro brothers smothering 
in an airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted and your speech stammering as 
you seek to explain to your six year old 
daughter why she can’t go to the public 
amusement park that has just been advertised 


Vocabulary 


Text 


on television, and see tears welling up in her 
eyes when she is told that Funtown is closed to 
colored children, and see ominous clouds of 
inferiority beginning to form in her little mental 
sky,_and see her beginning to distort her 
personality by developing an unconscious 
bitterness toward white people; when you have 
to concoct an answer for a five year old son 
who is asking: “Daddy, why do white people 
treat colored people so mean?”; when you take 
a cross county drive and find it necessary to 
sleep night after night in the uncomfortable 
comers of your automobile because no motel 
will accept you; when you are humiliated day 
in and day out by nagging signs reading 
“white” and “colored”; when your first name 
becomes “nigger,” your middle name becomes 
“boy” (however old you are) and your last 
name becomes “John,” and your wife and 
mother are never given the respected title 
“Mrs.”; when you are harried by day and 
haunted by night by the fact that you are a 
Negro, living constantly at tiptoe stance, never 
quite knowing what to expect next, and are 
plagued with inner fears and outer resentments; 
when you are forever fighting a degenerating 
sense of “nobodiness”—then you will 
understand why we find it difficult to wait. 
There comes a time when the cup of endurance 
runs over, and men are no longer willing to be 
you can understand our legitimate and 
unavoidable impatience. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Let us consider a more concrete example of 
just and unjust laws. An unjust law is a code 
that a numerical or power majority group 
compels a minority group to obey but does not 
make binding on itself. This is difference made 
legal. By the same token, a just law is a code 
and that it is willing to follow itself. This is 
sameness made legal. Let me give another 
explanation. A law is unjust if it is inflicted on 
a minority that, as a result of being denied the 
right to vote, had no part in enacting or 
devising the law. Who can say that the 
legislature of Alabama which set up that state’s 
segregation laws was democratically elected? 
Throughout Alabama all sorts of devious 
methods are used to prevent Negroes from 
becoming registered voters, and there are some 
counties in which, even though Negroes 
constitute a majority of the population, not a 
single Negro is registered. Can any law enacted 
under such circumstances be considered 
democratically structured? . . . 


Vocabulary 


evade (v): to 
escape or avoid 


Text 


I hope you are able to see the distinction I am 
trying to point out. In no sense do I advocate 
evading or defying the law, as would the rabid 
segregationist. That would lead to anarchy. One 
who breaks an unjust law must do so openly, 
lovingly, and with a willingness to accept the 
penalty. | submit that an individual who breaks 
a law that conscience tells him is unjust, and 


expressing the highest respect for law... . 


Vocabulary 


White Citizen’s 
Counciler: a 
member of the 
White Citizens’ 
Councils, or 
Citizens 
Councils, a 
white 
supremacist 
group founded to 
oppose racial 
integration of 
schools. These 
councils were 
predominantly 
located in the 
South. 


paternalistically 
(adv): 
condescendingly 
or disdainfully 


Text 


I must confess that over the past few years I 
have been gravely disappointed with the white 
moderate. I have almost reached the regrettable 
conclusion that the Negro’s great stumbling 
block in his stride toward freedom is not the 
White Citizen’s Counciler or the Ku Klux 
Klanner, but the white moderate, who is more 
devoted to “order” than to justice; who prefers 
a negative peace which is the absence of 
tension to a positive peace which is the 
presence of justice; who constantly says: “I 
agree with you in the goal you seek, but I 
cannot agree with your methods of direct 
action”; who paternalistically believes he can 
set the timetable for another man’s freedom; 
who lives by a mythical concept of time and 
who constantly advises the Negro to wait for a 
“more convenient season.” Shallow 
understanding from people of good will is more 
frustrating than absolute misunderstanding 
from people of ill will. Lukewarm acceptance 
is much more bewildering than outright 
PEJECHON: 64 


Vocabulary 


hemlock (n): 
very poisonous 
plant 


Text 


In your statement you assert that our actions, 
even though peaceful, must be condemned 
because they precipitate violence. But is this a 
logical assertion? Isn’t this like condemning a 
robbed man because his possession of money 
precipitated the evil act of robbery? Isn’t this 
like condemning Socrates because his 
unswerving commitment to truth and his 
philosophical inquiries precipitated the act by 
the misguided populace in which they made 
him drink hemlock? Isn’t this like condemning 
Jesus because his unique God consciousness 
and never ceasing devotion to God’s will 
precipitated the evil act of crucifixion? We 
must come to see that, as the federal courts 
have consistently affirmed, it is wrong to urge 
an individual to cease his efforts to gain his 
basic constitutional rights because the quest 
may precipitate violence. Society must protect 
the robbed and punish the robber. .. . 


If I have said anything in this letter that 
overstates the truth and indicates an 
unreasonable impatience, I beg you to forgive 
me. If I have said anything that understates the 
truth and indicates my having a patience that 
allows me to settle for anything less than 
brotherhood, I beg God to forgive me. 


Vocabulary Text 


Lhope this letter finds you strong in the faith. I 
also hope that circumstances will soon make it 
possible for me to meet each of you, not as an 
integrationist or a civil-rights leader but as a 
fellow clergyman and a Christian brother. Let 


a ae us all hope that the dark clouds of racial 
bri : htly 6 prejudice will soon pass away and the deep fog 


of misunderstanding will be lifted from our fear 
drenched communities, and in some not too 
distant tomorrow the radiant stars of love and 
brotherhood will shine over our great nation 
with all their scintillating beauty. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the importance of this line: “I want to try to answer your 
statement in what I hope will be patient and reasonable terms.” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain what King meant by “Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 


everywhere.” How did King’s use of biblical imagery support this 
line? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did King go to Birmingham? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain King’s idea of self-purification. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did King target the Easter season for his campaign? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the goal of direct (nonviolent) action? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What effect of segregation did King allude to in his example of his 
daughter wanting to go to an amusement park? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did King respond to the claim that his campaign was ill timed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did King define a just law? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How should an individual break an unjust law? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did King claim that the white moderate was more dangerous than 


white extremists like members of the White Citizens Council or the Ku 
Klux Klan? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What did the eight clergymen accuse King of doing? What was his 
response? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did King close his letter? Why did he do this? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Several times in this letter, King makes references to antiquity or the 
Bible. Why did he do this? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how King uses reason to argue that his nonviolence tactics 
will ultimately prevail. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
King ends the letter by expressing his disappointment with the white 


moderate. How do you think this was received when the letter was 
published for a larger audience? 


e> Martin Luther King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 


Introduction 


The year 1963 marked the centennial anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the campaign for civil rights for African Americans 
meant, in the words of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., “to make real the 
promise of democracy.” After an important moral and political victory in 
Birmingham, Alabama, movement leaders were eager to build momentum 
and planned to march on Washington, DC. The March on Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom took place on August 28, 1963, and drew a record 
turnout of 250,000 protesters. Dr. King delivered his “I Have a Dream” 
speech on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial as a dramatic ending to the 
march. In his speech, King pleaded for civil and economic rights for 
African Americans and an end to racism in the United States. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who gave this speech and where? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think this speech was delivered in this location? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I am happy to join with you today in what will 
go down in history as the greatest demonstration 
for freedom in the history of our nation. 


Five score years ago, a great American, in 
whose symbolic shadow we stand today, signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. This 
momentous decree came as a great beacon light 
of hope to millions of Negro slaves who had 
been seared in the flames of withering injustice. 
It came as a joyous daybreak to end the long 
night of their captivity. 


But one hundred years later, the Negro still is 
not free. One hundred years later the life of the 
Negro is still sadly crippled by the manacles of 
segregation and the chains of discrimination. 
One hundred years later, the Negro lives on a 
lonely island of poverty in the midst of a vast 
ocean of material prosperity. One hundred years 
later, the Negro is still languished in the corners 
of American society_and finds himself in exile in 
his own land. And so we’ve come here today to 
dramatize a shameful condition. 


Vocabulary 


promissory 
note (n): a 
signed 
document 
containing a 
written promise 
to pay a stated 
sum toa 
specific person 
on a specific 
date 


Text 


In a sense we’ve come to our nation’s capital to 
cash a check. When the architects of our 
republic wrote the magnificent words of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, they were signing a promissory 
note to which every American was to fall heir. 
This note was a promise that all men, yes, black 
men as well as white men, would be guaranteed 
the unalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. It is obvious today that 
America has defaulted on this promissory note 
insofar as her citizens of color are concerned. 
Instead of honoring this sacred obligation, 
America has given the Negro people a bad 
check, _a check which has come back marked 
insufficient funds.” 


But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice 
is bankrupt. We refuse to believe that there are 
insufficient funds in the great vaults of 
opportunity of this nation. And so we’ve come 
to cash this check, a check that will give us upon 
demand the riches of freedom and the security 
of justice. 


Vocabulary 


hallowed (adj): 


sacred 


gradualism 
(n): a policy of 
gradual reform 
rather than 
sudden change 
or revolution 


Text 


We have also come to this hallowed spot to 
remind America of the fierce urgency of now. 
This is no time to engage in the luxury of 
cooling off or to take the tranquilizing drug of 
gradualism. Now is the time to make real the 
promises of democracy. Now is the time to rise 
from the dark and desolate valley of segregation 
to the sunlit path of racial justice. Now is the 
time to lift our nation from the quicksands of 
racial injustice to the solid rock of brotherhood. 
Now is the time to make justice a reality for all 
of God’s children. 


It would be fatal for the nation to overlook the 
urgency of the moment. This sweltering summer 
of the Negro’s legitimate discontent will not 
pass until there is an invigorating autumn of 
freedom and equality. 1963 is not an end but a 
beginning. And those who hope that the Negro 
needed to blow off steam and will now be 
content will have a rude awakening if the nation 
returns to business as usual. There will be 
neither rest nor tranquility in America until the 
Negro is granted his citizenship rights. The 
whirlwinds of revolt will continue to shake the 
foundations of our nation until the bright day of 
justice emerges. 


Vocabulary 


soul force: a 
reference to the 
teachings of 
Mahatma 
Gandhi (1869-— 
1948), a 
nonviolent 
leader in the 
Indian 
independence 
movement who 
strongly 
influenced 
Martin Luther 
King. Soul 
force involved 
justification of 
truth by 
suffering rather 
than inflicting 
violence on 
others 


Text 


But there is something that I must say to my 
people, who stand on the warm threshold which 
leads into the palace of justice: in the process of 
gaining our rightful place we must not be guilty 
of wrongful deeds. Let us not seek to satisfy our 
thirst for freedom by drinking from the cup of 
bitterness and hatred. We must forever conduct 
our struggle on the high plane of dignity and 
discipline. We must not allow our creative 
protest to degenerate into physical violence. 
Again and again, we must rise to the majestic 
heights of meeting physical force with soul 
force. The marvelous new militancy which has 
engulfed the Negro community must not lead us 
to a distrust of all white people, for many of our 
white brothers, as evidenced by their presence 
here today, have come to realize that their 
destiny is tied up with our destiny, and they have 
come to realize that their freedom is inextricably 
bound to our freedom. We cannot walk alone. 


Vocabulary Text 


And as we walk, we must make the pledge that 
we shall always march ahead. We cannot turn 
back. There are those who are asking the 
devotees of civil rights, “When will you be 
satisfied?” We can never be satisfied as long as 
the Negro is the victim of the unspeakable 
horrors of police brutality. We can never be 
satisfied, as long as our bodies, heavy with the 
fatigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in the 
motels of the highways and the hotels of the 
cities. We cannot be satisfied as long as the 
Negro’s basic mobility is from a smaller ghetto 
to a larger one. We can never be satisfied as long 
as our children are stripped of their selfhood and 
robbed of their dignity by signs stating “For 
Whites Only.” We cannot be satisfied as long as 
a Negro in Mississippi cannot vote and a Negro 
in New York believes he has nothing for which 
to vote. No, no, we are not satisfied and we will 
not be satisfied until justice rolls down like 
waters and righteousness like a mighty stream. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I am not unmindful that some of you have come 
here out of great trials and tribulations. Some of 
you have come fresh from narrow jail cells. 
Some of you have come from areas where your 
quest for freedom left you battered by the storms 
of persecution and staggered by the winds of 
police brutality. You have been the veterans of 
creative suffering. Continue to work with the 
faith that unearned suffering is redemptive. Go 
back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go 
back to South Carolina, go back to Georgia, go 
back to Louisiana, go back to the slums and 
ghettos of our northern cities, knowing that 
somehow this situation can and will be changed. 
Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. 


I say to you today, my friends, so even though 
we face the difficulties of today and tomorrow, I 
still have a dream. It is a dream deeply rooted in 
the American dream. 


I have a dream that one day this nation will rise 
up and live out the true meaning of its creed: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal.” 


I have a dream that one day on the red hills of 
Georgia, the sons of former slaves and the sons 
of former slave owners will be able to sit down 
together at the table of brotherhood. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


I have a dream that one day even the state of 
Mississippi, a state sweltering with the heat of 
injustice, sweltering with the heat of oppression, 
will be transformed into an oasis of freedom and 
justice. 


I have a dream that my four little children will 
one day live in a nation where they will not be 
judged by the color of their skin but by the 
content of their character. I have a dream today. 


Vocabulary 


governor: 
Alabama 
Governor 
George 
Wallace, who 
famously said 
in his 1963 
inaugural 
speech: 
“segregation 
now, 
segregation 
tomorrow, 
segregation 
forever.” 


interposition 
and 
nullification 


(n): the right of 


states to annul 
federal law if 
the state 
considers the 
law 


unconstitutional 


Text 


I have a dream that one day down in Alabama, 
with its vicious racists, with its governor having 
his lips dripping with the words of 
“interposition” and “nullification”, one day 
right there in Alabama little black boys and 
black girls will be able to join hands with little 
white boys and white girls as sisters and 
brothers. I have a dream today. 


I have a dream that one day every valley shall be 
exalted, every hill and mountain shall be made 
low, the rough places will be made plain, and the 
crooked places will be made straight, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


This is our hope. This is the faith that I go back 
to the South with. With this faith we will be able 
to hew out of the mountain of despair a stone of 
hope. With this faith we will be able to 
transform the jangling discords of our nation 
into a beautiful symphony of brotherhood. With 
this faith we will be able to work together, to 
pray together, to struggle together, to go to jail 
together, to stand up for freedom together, 
knowing that we will be free one day. 


This will be the day, this will be the day when 
all of God’s children will be able to sing with 
new meaning: “My country, ‘tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty, of thee I sing. Land where my 
fathers died, land of the pilgrim’s pride, from 
every mountain side, let freedom ring!” 


And if America is to be a great nation, this must 
become true. So let freedom ring from the 
prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. Let 
freedom ring from the mighty mountains of New 
York. Let freedom ring from the heightening 
Alleghenies of Pennsylvania. Let freedom ring 
from the snow-capped Rockies of Colorado. Let 
freedom ring from the curvaceous slopes of 
California. But not only that: Let freedom ring 
from Stone Mountain of Georgia. Let freedom 
ring from Lookout Mountain of Tennessee. Let 
freedom ring from every hill and molehill of 
Mississippi. From every mountainside, let 
freedom ring. 


Vocabulary Text 


And when this happens, and when we allow 
freedom ring, when we let it ring from every 
village and every hamlet, from every state and 
every city, we will be able to speed up that day 
when all of God’s children, black men and white 
men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and 
Catholics, will be able to join hands and sing in 
the words of the old Negro spiritual: “Free at 
last! Free at last! Thank God Almighty, we are 
free at last!” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What reasons did King give to show that the Emancipation 
Proclamation’s promise of freedom has still not been fulfilled? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did King mean when he said that “America has given the Negro 
people a bad check?” 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why was the Lincoln Memorial a hallowed spot for African 
Americans? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did King respond to those who believed in gradual change? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What images did King use to describe the status quo versus the way 
things should be? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did King believe would be the most effective way to work for 
change in this cause? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What did King think about the presence of whites in the struggle for 


racial equality? Did all African Americans agree with him? How do 
you know? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did King call upon his audience to do? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did King offer his audience rather than despair? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

How does King’s vision of the United States as laid out in this speech 

compare with the promises of the Declaration of Independence? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 


Have the goals that King laid out in his speech been met? Give 
evidence to support your answer. 


e> The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 1964 


Introduction 


After U.S. Navy ships were attacked in the Gulf of Tonkin in 1964, 
President Lyndon Johnson asked Congress for a resolution expressing “the 
unity and determination of the United States in supporting freedom and in 
protecting peace in southeast Asia.” Although the United States had been 
involved on a small scale in southeast Asia since the 1950s in an effort to 
prevent the spread of communism, the ensuing Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
led the nation to send hundreds of thousands of soldiers to Vietnam within a 
few years. The resolution was passed unanimously in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and passed the U.S. Senate with only two senators voting 
against it. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What explanation was given for the United States to become involved 
in the conflict in Vietnam in the late 1950s? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What could be a potential reason why the vote for the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution was so overwhelming in the U.S. Congress? 


Vocabulary 


deliberately 
(adv): 
consciously 
and 
intentionally; 
on purpose 


systematic 
(adj): done 
or acting 
according to 
a fixed plan 
or system; 
methodical 


Text 


Joint Resolution 


To promote the maintenance of international peace 
and security in southeast Asia. 


Whereas naval units of the Communist regime in 
Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of international 
law, have deliberately and repeatedly attacked 
United States naval vessels lawfully present in 
international waters, and have thereby created a 
serious threat to international peace; and 


Whereas these attackers are part of deliberate and 
systematic campaign of aggression that the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam has been 
waging against its neighbors and the nations joined 
with them in the collective defense of their 
freedom; and 


Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples 
of southeast Asia to protect their freedom and has 
no territorial, military or political ambitions in that 
area, but desires only that these people should be 
left in peace to work out their destinies in their own 
way... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress approves 
and supports the determination of the President, as 
Commander in Chief, to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression. 


Section 2. The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia. Consonant with the Constitution of 
the United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations and in accordance with its obligations 
under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to assist 


protocol state [South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia] of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty requesting assistance in defense of 
its freedom. 


Section 3. This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of the 
United Nations or otherwise, except that it may be 
terminated earlier by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the stated purpose of the joint resolution by the U.S. 
Congress? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the Communist government in North Vietnam accused of 
violating? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the resolution, what reasons did the United States have 
for being in the region of southeast Asia? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What was the U.S. Congress allowing the president to do when the 


resolution stated “take all necessary measures?” What concern could 
some people have had about this phrase in the resolution? 


Exercise: 


Problem: In whose interest was the United States taking this action? 


Exercise: 


Problem: In what two ways did the resolution expire? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
How did President Johnson come to view the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
as an informal declaration of war against North Vietnam? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What effect did the Tonkin Gulf Resolution have on the later execution 
of the war by President Johnson? 


e> Malcolm X, “The Ballot or the Bullet,” April 12, 1964 


Introduction 


Amid a trend of increasing violence against civil rights workers and 
supporters, many activists became skeptical of the multiracial, nonviolent 
approach espoused by Martin Luther King Jr. and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). New leaders offering a more militant 
message began to emerge, including Malcolm X. Though Malcolm X 
respected King as a “fellow leader of our people,” he criticized King’s 
integrationist and nonviolent message and promoted a philosophy of black 
nationalism, which was centered on economic self-sufficiency, racial pride, 
and separatism. In developing this philosophy, Malcolm X was influenced 
by his one-time mentor and leader, Elijah Muhammad, the founder of the 
Nation of Islam, who advocated a separate state for African Americans. On 
April 12, 1964, a presidential election year, Malcolm X delivered a speech 
to a large audience gathered at King Solomon Baptist Church, in Detroit, 
Michigan. His speech became known for a phrase he repeated throughout: 
“the ballot or the bullet.” Despite the simplicity of this phrase, his message 
was much more complex and resonated with many who were disillusioned 
by the repeated responses of brutality and racism against nonviolent protest. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who is the speaker in this source? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Briefly explain the idea of black nationalism with regard to achieving 
full civil rights for African Americans. 


Vocabulary Text 


Although I’m still a Muslim, I’m not here 
tonight to discuss my religion. I’m not here to 
try and change your religion. I’m not here to 
argue or discuss anything that we differ about, 
because it’s time for us to submerge our 


ues tha differences and realize that it is best for us to 
still a Muslim: 

first see that we have the same problem, a 
Malcolm X left 


common problem, a problem that will make 
you catch hell whether you’re a Baptist, or a 
Methodist, or a Muslim, or a nationalist. 
Whether you’re educated or illiterate, whether 
you live on the boulevard or in the alley, you’re 
going to catch hell just like I am. We’re all in 
the same boat and we all are going to catch the 
same hell from the same man. He just happens 
to be a white man. All of us have suffered here, 
in this country, political oppression at the 
hands of the white man, economic exploitation 
at the hands of the white man, and social 
degradation at the hands of the white man. 


the Nation of 
Islam in March 
1964 overa 
disagreement 
with its founder 
and his one-time 
mentor, Elijah 
Muhammad. 


Vocabulary 


agnostic (n): one 
who neither 
believes nor 
disbelieves in 
God 


the late 
President 
Kennedy could 
get together 
with 
Khrushchev 
and exchange 
some wheat: 
President John F. 
Kennedy of the 
United States 
and Premier 
Nikita 
Khrushchev of 
the Soviet Union 
met in 1961 in 
Vienna, Austria. 


Text 


Now in speaking like this, it doesn’t mean that 
we’re anti-white, but it does mean we’re anti- 
anti-oppression. And if the white man doesn’t 
want us to be anti-him, let him stop oppressing 
and exploiting and degrading us. Whether we 
are Christians or Muslims or nationalists or 
agnostics or atheists, we must first learn to 
forget our differences. If we have differences, 
let us differ in the closet; when we come out in 
front, let us not have anything to argue about 
until we get finished arguing with the man. If 
the late President Kennedy could get 
together with Khrushchev and exchange 
some wheat, we certainly have more in 
common with each other than Kennedy_and 
Khrushchev had with each other. 


If we don’t do something real soon, I think 
you’ll have to agree that we’re going to be 
forced either to use the ballot or the bullet. It’s 
one or the other in 1964. It isn’t that time is 
running out—time has run out! 


Vocabulary 


jive (v): to say 
unserious things 
to a person; to 
fool them 


Text 


1964 threatens to be the most explosive year 
America has ever witnessed. The most 
explosive year. Why? It’s also a political year. 
It’s the year when all of the white politicians 
will be back in the so-called Negro community 
jiving you and me for some votes. The year 
when all of the white political crooks will be 
right back in your and my community with 
their false promises, building up our hopes for 
a letdown, with their trickery and their 
treachery, with their false promises which they 
don’t intend to keep. As they nourish these 
dissatisfactions, it can only lead to one thing, 
an explosion; and now we have the type of 
black man on the scene in America today... 
who just doesn’t intend to turn the other cheek 
any longer... . 


I’m not a politician, not even a student of 
politics; in fact, I’m not a student of much of 
anything. I’m not a Democrat. I’m not a 
Republican, and I don’t even consider myself 
an American. If you and I were Americans, 
there’d be no problem. . . . Everything that 
came out of Europe, every blue-eyed thing, is 
already an American. And as long as you and I 
have been over here, we aren’t Americans yet. 


Vocabulary 


delude (v): 
impose a 
misleading belief 


filibustering (n): 
an action such as 
prolonged 
speech that 
obstructs 
progress ina 
legislative 
assembly 


Text 


Well, I am one who doesn’t believe in 
deluding myself. I’m not going to sit at your 


plate, and call myself a diner. Sitting at the 
table doesn’t make you a diner, unless you eat 
some of what’s on that plate. Being here in 
America doesn’t make you an American. 
Being born here in America doesn’t make you 
an American. Why, if birth made you 
American, you wouldn’t need any legislation; 
you wouldn’t need any amendments to the 
Constitution; you wouldn’t be faced with civil- 
rights filibustering in Washington, D.C., right 
now. They don’t have to pass civil-rights 
legislation to make a Polack an American. 


No, I’m not an American. I’m one of the 22 
million black people who are the victims of 
Americanism. One of the 22 million black 
people who are the victims of democracy, 
nothing but disguised hypocrisy. So, I’m not 
standing here speaking to you as an American, 
or a patriot, or a flag-saluter, or a flag-waver— 
no, not I. ’'m speaking as a victim of this 
American system. And I see America through 
the eyes of the victim. I don’t see any 
American dream; I see an American nightmare. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


So it’s time in 1964 to wake up. And when you 
see them coming up with that kind of 
conspiracy, let them know your eyes are open. 
And let them know you—something else that’s 
wide open too. It’s got to be the ballot or the 
bullet. The ballot or the bullet. If you’re afraid 
to use an expression like that, you should get 
on out of the country; you should get back in 
the cotton patch; you should get back in the 
alley. They get all the Negro vote, and after 
they get it, the Negro gets nothing in return. . . 


... Inthe back of the room where the Senate 
meets, there’s a huge map of the United States, 
and on that map it shows the location of 
Negroes throughout the country. And it shows 
that the Southern section of the country, the 
states that are most heavily concentrated with 
Negroes, are the ones that have senators and 
congressmen standing up filibustering and 
doing all other kinds of trickery to keep the 
Negro from being able to vote. This is pitiful. 
But it’s not pitiful for us any longer; it’s 
actually pitiful for the white man, because soon 
now, as the Negro awakens a little more and 
sees the vise that he’s in, sees the bag that he’s 
in, sees the real game that he’s in, then the 
Negro’s going to develop a new tactic. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


These senators and congressmen actually 
violate the constitutional amendments that 
guarantee the people of that particular state or 
county the right to vote. And the Constitution 
itself has within it the machinery to expel any 
representative from a state where the voting 
rights of the people are violated. You don’t 
even need new legislation. .. . 


I say again, I’m not anti-Democrat, I’m not 
anti-Republican, I’m not anti-anything. I’m 
just questioning their sincerity, and some of the 
strategy that they’ve been using on our people 
by promising them promises that they don’t 
intend to keep. When you keep the Democrats 
in power, you’re keeping the Dixiecrats in 
power... . A vote for a Democrat is a vote for 
a Dixiecrat. That’s why, in 1964, it’s time now 
for you and me to become more politically 
mature and realize what the ballot is for; what 
we’re supposed to get when we cast a ballot; 
and that if we don’t cast a ballot, it’s going to 
end up in a situation where we’re going to have 
to cast a bullet. It’s either a ballot or a bullet. 


Vocabulary Text 


In the North, they do it a different way. They 
have a system that’s known as 
gerrymandering, whatever that means. It 
means when Negroes become too heavily 
concentrated in a certain area, and begin to 
gain too much political power, the white man 
comes along and changes the district lines. You 
may say, “Why do you keep saying white 
man?” Because it’s the white man who does it. 
I haven’t ever seen any Negro changing any 
lines. They don’t let him get near the line. It’s 
the white man who does this. And usually, it’s 
the white man who grins at you the most, and 
pats you on the back, and is supposed to be 
your friend. He may be friendly, but he’s not 
your friend. 


gerrymandering 
(n): manipulating 
the boundaries 


Vocabulary 


finagle (v): 
obtain by 
devious or 
dishonest means 


Text 


So, what I’m trying to impress upon you, in 
essence, is this: You and I in America are faced 
not with a segregationist conspiracy, we’re 
faced with a government conspiracy. Everyone 
who’s filibustering is a senator—that’s the 
government. Everyone who’s finagling in 
Washington, D.C., is a congressman—that’s 
the government. You don’t have anybody 
putting blocks in your path but people who are 
a part of the government. The same 
government that you go abroad to fight for and 
die for is the government that is in a conspiracy 
to deprive you of your voting rights, deprive 
you of your economic opportunities, deprive 
you of decent housing, deprive you of decent 
education. You don’t need to go to the 


government of America, that is responsible for 
the oppression and exploitation and 


And you should drop it in their lap. This 
government has failed the Negro. This so- 
called democracy has failed the Negro. And all 
these white liberals have definitely failed the 
Negro. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


So, where do we go from here? First, we need 
some friends. We need some new allies. The 
entire civil-rights struggle needs a new 
interpretation, a broader interpretation. We 
need to look at this civil-rights thing from 
another angle—from the inside as well as from 
the outside. To those of us whose philosophy is 
black nationalism, the only way you can get 
involved in the civil-rights struggle is give it a 
new interpretation. That old interpretation 
excluded us. It kept us out. So, we’re giving a 
new interpretation to the civil-rights struggle, 
an interpretation that will enable us to come 
into it, take part in it. And these handkerchief- 
heads who have been dillydallying and pussy 
footing and compromising—we don’t intend to 
let them pussyfoot and dillydally and 
compromise any longer. ... 


Vocabulary 


jurisdiction (n): 
the official 
power to make 
legal decisions or 
judgments 


We Shall 
Overcome: a 
protest song 
rooted in African 
American 
hymns. The song 
was widely 
considered to be 
the civil rights 
movement’s 
unofficial 
anthem. 


Text 


When you expand the civil-rights struggle to 
the level of human rights, you can then take the 
case of the black man in this country before the 
nations in the UN. You can take it before the 
General Assembly. You can take Uncle Sam 
before a world court. But the only level you 
can do it on is the level of human rights. Civil 
rights keeps you under his restrictions, under 
his jurisdiction. Civil rights keeps you in his 
pocket. Civil rights means you’re asking Uncle 
Sam to treat you right. Human rights are 
something you were born with. Human rights 
are your God-given rights. Human rights are 
the rights that are recognized by all nations of 
this earth. And any time anyone violates your 
human rights, you can take them to the world 
court. 


Uncle Sam’s hands are dripping with blood, 
dripping with the blood of the black man in 
this country. He’s the earth’s number-one 
hypocrite. He has the audacity—yes, he has— 
imagine him posing as the leader of the free 
world. The free world! And you over here 
singing “We Shall Overcome.” Expand the 
civil-rights struggle to the level of human 
rights. Take it into the United Nations, where 
our African brothers can throw their weight on 
our side, where our Asian brothers can throw 
their weight on our side, where our Latin- 
American brothers can throw their weight on 
our side, and where 800 million Chinamen are 
sitting there waiting to throw their weight on 
our side. 


Vocabulary 


chicanery (n): 


the use of 
trickery to 
achieve a 
political 
advantage 


Text 


Let the world know how bloody his hands are. 
Let the world know the hypocrisy that’s 
practiced over here. Let it be the ballot or the 
bullet. Let him know that it must be the ballot 
or the bullet. 


When you take your case to Washington, D.C., 
you’re taking it to the criminal who’s 
responsible; it’s like running from the wolf to 
the fox. They’re all in cahoots together. They 
all work political chicanery and make you 
look like a chump before the eyes of the world. 
Here you are walking around in America, 
getting ready to be drafted and sent abroad, 
like a tin soldier, and when you get over there, 
people ask you what are you fighting for, and 
you have to stick your tongue in your cheek. 
No, take Uncle Sam to court, take him before 
the world... . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Last but not least, I must say this concerning 
the great controversy over rifles and shotguns. 
The only thing that I’ve ever said is that in 
areas where the government has proven itself 
either unwilling or unable to defend the lives 
and the property of Negroes, it’s time for 
Negroes to defend themselves. Article number 
two of the constitutional amendments provides 
you and me the right to own a rifle ora 
shotgun. It is constitutionally legal to owna 
shotgun or a rifle. This doesn’t mean you’re 
going to get a rifle and form battalions and go 
out looking for white folks, although you’d be 
within your rights—I mean, you’d be justified; 
but that would be illegal and we don’t do 
anything illegal... 


Vocabulary 


begrudge (v): 
envy someone or 
the enjoyment of 
something 


but four little 
girls while they 
were praying to 
the same God 
the white man 
taught them to 
pray to: a 
reference to the 
16th Street 
Baptist Church 
bombing by the 
KKK in 
September 1963 
in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Four 
young black girls 
died in the 
explosion. 


Text 


... 50, this doesn’t mean forming rifle clubs 
and going out looking for people, but it is time, 
in 1964, if you are a man, to let that man know. 
If he’s not going to do his job in running the 
government and providing you and me with the 
protection that our taxes are supposed to be for, 
since he spends all those billions for his 
defense budget, he certainly can’t begrudge 
you and me spending $12 or $15 for a single- 
shot, or double-action. I hope you understand. 
Don’t go out shooting people, but any time— 
brothers and sisters, and especially the men in 
this audience; some of you wearing 
Congressional Medals of Honor, with 
shoulders this wide, chests this big, muscles 
that big—any time you and I sit around and 
read where they bomb a church and murder in 
cold blood, not some grownups, but four little 
girls while they were praying to the same 
God the white man taught them to pray to, 
and you and I see the government go down and 
can’t find who did it. 


Vocabulary 


Eichmann: 
Adolph 
Eichmann was a 
Nazi who 
administered 
concentration 
camps and a 
major organizer 
of the Holocaust. 
He escaped from 
U.S. forces in 
1945 and 
ultimately fled to 
Argentina. He 
was captured by 
Israeli 
intelligence 
officers, brought 
to trial, and 
executed in 
1962. 


Text 


Why, this man—he can find Eichmann hiding 
down in Argentina somewhere. Let two or 
three American soldiers, who are minding 
somebody else’s business way over in South 
sticking his nose in their business. He wanted 
to send troops down to Cuba and make them 
have what he calls free elections—this old 
cracker who doesn’t have free elections in his 
own country. 


No, if you never see me another time in your 
life, if I die in the morning, I’ll die saying one 
thing: the ballot or the bullet, the ballot or the 
bullet. 


If a Negro in 1964 has to sit around and wait 
for some cracker senator to filibuster when it 
comes to the rights of black people, why, you 
and I should hang our heads in shame. You talk 
about a march on Washington in 1963, you 
haven’t seen anything. There’s some more 
going down in ’64. 


Vocabulary Text 


And this time they’re not going like they went 
last year. They’re not going singing “We Shall 
Overcome.” They’re not going with white 
friends. They’re not going with placards 
already painted for them. They’re not going 
with round-trip tickets. They’re going with one 
way tickets. And if they don’t want that non- 
nonviolent army going down there, tell them to 
bring the filibuster to a halt. 


The black nationalists aren’t going to wait. 
Lyndon B. Johnson is the head of the 
Democratic Party. If he’s for civil rights, let 
him go into the Senate next week and declare 
himself. Let him go in there right now and 
declare himself. Let him go in there and 
denounce the Southern branch of his party. Let 
him go in there right now and take a moral 
stand—tright now, not later. Tell him, don’t 
wait until election time. If he waits too long, 
brothers and sisters, he will be responsible for 
letting a condition develop in this country 
which will create a climate that will bring 
seeds up out of the ground with vegetation on 
the end of them looking like something these 
people never dreamed of. In 1964, it’s the 
ballot or the bullet. 


Thank you. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was the main problem that all African Americans, regardless of 


background, faced? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did Malcolm X respond to the charge that he was anti-white? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Briefly explain this analogy in your own words. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was 1964 an important year? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Malcolm X think of politicians? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why didn’t Malcolm X consider himself an American? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Malcolm X see an American nightmare instead of an 
American dream? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did Malcolm X say that no new legislation was needed to 
guarantee African American men the right to vote? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
According to Malcolm X, who was ultimately to blame for the plight 
of black people? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did the Civil Rights movement need a new interpretation, and 
what interpretation did Malcolm X offer? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how Malcom X distinguished between civil and human rights. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What benefit would expanding the definition of civil rights have for 

the struggle? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What solution does Malcom X propose? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
In what instances did Malcolm X believe violence was appropriate? 
How does he connect this to the Constitution? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What three foreign policy examples did Malcolm X use to point out 
the hypocrisy of the U.S. government? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Who does Malcolm X refer to in this line? What is his tone? How do 
you know? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What other famous speech was given at this march in Washington in 


1963? What does Malcolm X mean when he says “You haven’t seen 
anything?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Malcolm X was a dynamic and charismatic speaker. Explain one 
example of an effective analogy he uses to illustrate his message. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
At the beginning of this speech, Malcolm X states that “1964 threatens 
to be the most explosive year America has ever witnessed.” What 


events occurred in the country during this year that would lead him to 
say this? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare Malcolm X’s speech with Martin Luther King Jr.’s writing in 
the Martin Luther King Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 


Primary Source. How are they similar? Different? How do they reveal 
rifts in the civil rights movement by 1964? 


eo Lyndon B. Johnson, Commencement Address at the University of 
Michigan (“Great Society” Speech), May 22, 1964 


Introduction 


President Lyndon Johnson hailed from Texas and began his political career 
as a devoted Roosevelt Democrat. Johnson served as a member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives and then the U.S. Senate from 1937 to 1961. A 
master of the legislative process in Washington, DC, he became Senate 
majority leader in 1955 and John F. Kennedy’s vice president in 1960. 
When Johnson assumed the presidency after Kennedy’s assassination, he 
made clear his goals to continue and expand on Kennedy’s social reforms 
and fulfill the vision of the New Deal. In his 1964 State of the Union 
address, Johnson declared an “unconditional war on poverty” in the United 
States. In May, Johnson delivered the following commencement address at 
the University of Michigan. His speech became known as the Great Society 
speech because he laid out his vision to “advance the quality of our 
American civilization.” Like the New Deal, Johnson’s vision for the 
country resulted in multiple new programs that would have lasting effects 
on the United States, such as the Food Stamp Act (1964), Medicare (1965), 
Medicaid (1965), and the Higher Education Act (1965). The passage of key 
components of the Great Society marked the apex of postwar liberalism, but 
the growth in the federal government was questioned by a growing 
conservative movement. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was the audience for this speech? How might that influence what 
Johnson says? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What were some of the programs that came out of Johnson’s vision of 
the Great Society? 


Text 


The purpose of protecting the life of our Nation and preserving the 


success in that pursuit is the test of our success as a Nation. 


For a century we labored to settle and to subdue a continent. For half 
a century we called upon unbounded invention and untiring industry 
to create an order of plenty for all of our people. 


The challenge of the next half century is whether we have the wisdom 
to use that wealth to enrich and elevate our national life, and to 
advance the quality of our American civilization. 


Your imagination, your initiative, and your indignation will determine 
whether we build a society where progress is the servant of our needs, 
or a society where old values and new visions are buried under 
unbridled growth. For in your time we have the opportunity to move 
not only toward the rich society and the powerful society, but upward 
to the Great Society. 


The Great Society rests on abundance and liberty for all. It demands 
an end to poverty and racial injustice, to which we are totally 
committed in our time. But that is just the beginning. 


Text 


The Great Society is a place where every child can find knowledge to 
enrich his mind and to enlarge his talents. It is a place where leisure is 
a welcome chance to build and reflect, not a feared cause of boredom 
and restlessness. It is a place where the city of man serves not only the 
needs of the body and the demands of commerce but the desire for 
beauty and the hunger for community. 


It is a place where man can renew contact with nature. It is a place 
which honors creation for its own sake and for what it adds to the 
understanding of the race. It is a place where men are more concerned 
with the quality of their goals than the quantity of their goods. 


But most of all, the Great Society is not a safe harbor, a resting place, 


renewed, beckoning us toward a destiny where the meaning of our 
lives matches the marvelous products of our labor. 


So I want to talk to you today about three places where we begin to 
build the Great Society—in our cities, in our countryside, and in our 
classrooms. 


Many of you will live to see the day, perhaps 50 years from now, 
when there will be 400 million Americans—four-fifths of them in 
urban areas. In the remainder of this century urban population will 
double, city land will double, and we will have to build homes, 
highways, and facilities equal to all those built since this country was 
first settled. So in the next 40 years we must re-build the entire urban 
United States. 


Aristotle said: “Men come together in cities in order to live, but they 
remain together in order to live the good life.” It is harder and harder 
to live the good life in American cities today. 


Text 


The catalog of ills is long: there is the decay of the centers and the 
despoiling of the suburbs. There is not enough housing for our people 
or transportation for our traffic. Open land is vanishing and old 
landmarks are violated. 


Worst of all expansion is eroding the precious and time honored 
values of community with neighbors and communion with nature. 


The loss of these values breeds loneliness and boredom and 
indifference. 


Our society will never be great until our cities are great. Today the 
frontier of imagination and innovation is inside those cities and not 
beyond their borders. 


New experiments are already going on. It will be the task of your 
generation to make the American city a place where future 
generations will come, not only to live but to live the good life. ... 


A second place where we begin to build the Great Society is in our 
countryside. We have always prided ourselves on being not only 
America the strong and America the free, but America the beautiful. 
Today that beauty is in danger. The water we drink, the food we eat, 
the very air that we breathe, are threatened with pollution. Our parks 
are overcrowded, our seashores overburdened. Green fields and dense 
forests are disappearing... . 


For once the battle is lost, once our natural splendor is destroyed, it 
can never be recaptured. And once man can no longer walk with 
beauty or wonder at nature his spirit will wither and his sustenance be 


wasted. 


Text 


A third place to build the Great Society is in the classrooms of 
America. There your children’s lives will be shaped. Our society will 
not be great until every young mind is set free to scan the farthest 
reaches of thought and imagination. We are still far from that goal. 


Today, 8 million adult Americans, more than the entire population of 
Michigan, have not finished 5 years of school. Nearly 20 million have 
not finished 8 years of school. Nearly 54 million—more than one 
quarter of all America—have not even finished high school. 


Each year more than 100,000 high school graduates, with proved 
ability, do not enter college because they cannot afford it. And if we 
cannot educate today’s youth, what will we do in 1970 when 
elementary school enrollment will be 5 million greater than 1960? 
And high school enrollment will rise by 5 million. College enrollment 
will increase by more than 3 million. 


In many places, classrooms are overcrowded and curricula are 
outdated. Most of our qualified teachers are underpaid, and many of 
our paid teachers are unqualified. So we must give every child a place 
to sit and a teacher to learn from. Poverty must not be a bar to 
learning, and learning must offer an escape from poverty. 


But more classrooms and more teachers are not enough. We must seek 
an educational system which grows in excellence as it grows in size. 
This means better training for our teachers. It means preparing youth 
to enjoy their hours of leisure as well as their hours of labor. It means 
exploring new techniques of teaching, to find new ways to stimulate 
the love of learning and the capacity for creation. 


These are three of the central issues of the Great Society. While our 
Government has many programs directed at those issues, I do not 
pretend that we have the full answer to those problems. 


Text 


But I do promise this: We are going to assemble the best thought and 
the broadest knowledge from all over the world to find those answers 
for America. I intend to establish working groups to prepare a series 
of White House conferences and meetings—on the cities, on natural 
beauty, on the quality of education, and on other emerging challenges. 
And from these meetings and from this inspiration and from these 
studies we will begin to set our course toward the Great Society. 


The solution to these problems does not rest on a massive program in 
Washington, nor can it rely solely on the strained resources of local 
authority. They require us to create new concepts of cooperation,_a 
creative federalism, between the National Capital and the leaders of 


local communities. ... 


So, will you join in the battle to give every citizen the full equality 
which God enjoins and the law requires, whatever his belief, or race, 
or the color of his skin? 


Will you join in the battle to give every citizen an escape from the 
crushing weight of poverty? 


Will you join in the battle to make it possible for all nations to live in 
enduring peace—as neighbors and not as mortal enemies? 


material progress is only the foundation on which we will build a 
richer life of mind and spirit? 


There are those timid souls who say this battle cannot be won; that we 
are condemned to a soulless wealth. I do not agree. We have the 
power to shape the civilization that we want. But we need your will, 
your labor, your hearts, if we are to build that kind of society. 


Text 


Those who came to this land sought to build more than just a new 


from this moment begin our work so that in the future men will look 
back and say: It was then, after a long and weary way, that man turned 
the exploits of his genius to the full enrichment of his life. 


Thank you. Good-bye. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What does Johnson allude to in these lines? Why does he do this? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What were the challenges of previous generations? What will this 

generation’s challenge be, according to Johnson? 


Exercise: 


Problem: List the characteristics of the Great Society. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What challenges face U.S. cities, according to Johnson? Why must the 
Great Society focus on rebuilding cities? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What challenges face the environment? Why must the Great Society 
focus on protecting nature? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What challenges face the “classrooms of America”? Why must the 
Great Society focus on education? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Johnson, what is the role of government in addressing 
the problems facing the country and in building the Great Society? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why does Johnson end his speech with rhetorical questions? What 
effect does this have? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does Johnson allude to in these lines? Why does he end his 
speech this way? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Johnson began his political career as a devotee of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Compare Johnson’s speech with the Franklin Roosevelt, 
Second Bill of Rights, 1944 Primary Source (1944 State of the Union). 
How is Johnson’s speech a continuation of Roosevelt’s? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent should Johnson’s legacy as a president should be 
determined by his work toward the Great Society? For his policies in 
Vietnam? Explain. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In this speech, Johnson says, “The Great Society is not a safe harbor, a 
resting place, a final objective, a finished work. It is a challenge 
constantly renewed, beckoning us toward a destiny where the meaning 
of our lives matches the marvelous products of our labor.” In what 
ways is the work of the Great Society unfinished in the present day? 


e> Lyndon B. Johnson, “Peace Without Conquest,” April 7, 1965 


Introduction 


After the Gulf of Tonkin incident in August 1964, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson began to escalate the deployment of U.S. military forces to engage 
against North Vietnam. In February 1965, he ordered the start of Operation 
Rolling Thunder, a bombing campaign on North Vietnam that would grow 
over the next few years. Johnson hoped the bombing raids would 
demonstrate American commitment to its South Vietnamese ally. An 
increasing number of Americans expressed their disapproval of becoming 
involved in a war halfway around the world, and Johnson used the 
following speech to respond to these concerns and outline U.S. goals in 
Vietnam. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was this speech given? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Mr. Garland, Senator Brewster, Senator Tydings, 
Members of the congressional delegation, 
members of the faculty of Johns Hopkins, student 
body, my fellow Americans: 


Last week 17 nations sent their views to some two 
dozen countries having an interest in southeast 
Asia. We are joining those 17 countries and 
stating our American policy tonight which we 
believe will contribute toward peace in this area of 
the world. 


I have come here to review once again with my 
own people the views of the American 
Government. 


Tonight Americans and Asians are dying for a 
world where each people may choose its own path 
to change. 


This is the principle for which our ancestors 
fought in the valleys of Pennsylvania. It is the 
principle for which our sons fight tonight in the 
jungles of Viet-Nam. 


Viet-Nam is far away from this quiet campus. We 
have no territory there, nor do we seek any. The 
war is dirty and brutal and difficult. And some 
400 young men, born into an America that is 
bursting with opportunity and promise, have 
ended their lives on Viet-Nam’s steaming soil. 


Why must we take this painful road? 


Vocabulary 


hazard (v): to 
risk 


infirmities 
(n): physical 
or mental 
weakness 


serene (adj): 
calm 


Text 


Why must this Nation hazard its ease, and its 
interest, and its power for the sake of a people so 
far away? 


We fight because we must fight if we are to live in 
a world where every country can shape its own 
destiny. And only in such a world will our own 
freedom be finally secure. 


This kind of world will never be built by bombs or 
bullets. Yet the infirmities of man are such that 
force must often precede reason, and the waste of 
war, the works of peace. 


We wish that this were not so. But we must deal 
with the world as it is, if it is ever to be as we 
wish. 


The world as it is in Asia is not a serene or 
peaceful place. 


The first reality is that North Viet-Nam has 
attacked the independent nation of South Viet- 
Nam. Its object is total conquest. 


Of course, some of the people of South Viet-Nam 
are participating in attack on their own 
government. But trained men and supplies, orders 
and arms, flow in a constant stream from north to 
south. ... 


The confused nature of this conflict cannot mask 
the fact that it is the new face of an old enemy. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Over this war—and all Asia—is another reality: 
the deepening shadow of Communist China. The 
rulers in Hanoi are urged on by Peking. This is a 
regime which has destroyed freedom in Tibet, 
which has attacked India, and has been 
condemned by the United Nations for aggression 
in Korea. It is a nation which is helping the forces 
of violence in almost every continent. The contest 
in Viet-Nam is part of a wider pattern of 
aggressive purposes. 


Why are these realities our concern? Why are we 
in South Viet-Nam ? 


We are there because we have a promise to keep. 
Since 1954 every American President has offered 
helped to build, and we have helped to defend. 
Thus, over many years, we have made a national 
pledge to help South Viet-Nam defend its 
independence. 


And I intend to keep that promise. 
To dishonor that pledge, to abandon this small and 


brave nation to its enemies, and to the terror that 
must follow, would be an unforgivable wrong, 


Vocabulary 


Text 


We are also there to strengthen world order. 
Around the globe, from Berlin to Thailand, are 
people whose well-being rests, in part, on the 
belief that they can count on us if they are 
attacked. To leave Viet-Nam to its fate would 
shake the confidence of all these people in the 
value of an American commitment and in the 
value of America’s word. The result would be 
increased unrest and instability, and even wider 
war. 


We are also there because there are great stakes in 
the balance. Let no one think for a moment that 
retreat from Viet-Nam would bring an end to 
conflict. The battle would be renewed in one 
country and then another. The central lesson of 
our time is that the appetite of aggression is never 
satisfied. To withdraw from one battlefield means 
only to prepare for the next. We must say in 
southeast Asia—as we did in Europe—in the 
words of the Bible: “Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further.” 


There are those who say that all our effort there 
will be futile—that China’s power is such that it is 
bound to dominate all southeast Asia. But there is 
no end to that argument until all of the nations of 
Asia are swallowed up. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


There are those who wonder why we have a 
responsibility there. Well, we have it there for the 
same reason that we have a responsibility for the 
defense of Europe. World War II was fought in 
both Europe and Asia, and when it ended we 
found ourselves with continued responsibility for 
the defense of freedom. 


Our objective is the independence of South Viet- 
Nam, and its freedom from attack. We want 
nothing for ourselves—only that the people of 
South Viet-Nam be allowed to guide their own 
country in their own way. 


We will do everything necessary to reach that 
objective. And we will do only what is absolutely 
necessary. 


In recent months attacks on South Viet-Nam were 
stepped up. Thus, it became necessary for us to 
increase our response and to make attacks by air. 
This is not a change of purpose. It is a change in 
what we believe that purpose requires. 


We do this in order to slow down aggression. 


We do this to increase the confidence of the brave 
people of South Viet-Nam who have bravely 
borne this brutal battle for so many years with so 
many casualties. 


Vocabulary 


futile (adj): 


pointless 


Text 


And we do this to convince the leaders of North 
Viet-Nam—and all who seek to share their 
conquest—of a very simple fact: We will not be 
defeated. We will not grow tired. 


We will not withdraw, either openly or under the 
cloak of a meaningless agreement. 


We know that air attacks alone will not 
accomplish all of these purposes. But it is our best 
and prayerful judgment that they are a necessary 
part of the surest road to peace. 


We hope that peace will come swiftly. But that is 
in the hands of others besides ourselves. And we 
must be prepared for a long-continued conflict. It 
will require patience as well as bravery, the will to 
endure as well as the will to resist. 


I wish it were possible to convince others with 
words of what we now find it necessary to say 
with guns and planes: Armed hostility is futile. 
Our resources are equal to any challenge. Because 
we fight for values and we fight for principles, 
rather than territory or colonies, our patience and 
our determination are unending. 


Once this is clear, then it should also be clear that 
the only path for reasonable men is the path of 
peaceful settlement. 


Vocabulary 


bondage (n): 
slavery 


Text 


Such peace demands an independent South Viet- 
Nam—securely guaranteed and able to shape its 
own relationships to all others—free from outside 
interference—tied to no alliance—a military base 
for no other country... . 


This war, like most wars, is filled with terrible 
irony. For what do the people of North Viet-Nam 
want? They want what their neighbors also desire: 
food for their hunger; health for their bodies;_a 
chance to learn; progress for their country;_and an 
end to the bondage of material misery. And they 
would find all these things far more readily in 
peaceful association with others than in the 
endless course of battle... . 


We often say how impressive power is. But I do 
not find it impressive at all. The guns and the 
bombs, the rockets and the warships, are all 
symbols of human failure. They are necessary 
symbols. They protect what we cherish. But they 
are witness to human folly. 


A dam built across a great river is impressive. 


Vocabulary Text 


REA: Rural 
Electrification 
Act; a New In the countryside where I was born, and where I 
Deal program live, I have seen the night illuminated, and the 
that provided kitchens warmed, and the homes heated, where 
federal loans once the cheerless night and the ceaseless cold 
to install held sway. And all this happened because 
electrical electricity came to our area along the humming 
centers in wires of the REA. Electrification of the 
isolated areas countryside—yes, that, too, is impressive. 
of the United 
States 
A rich harvest in a hungry land is impressive. 
The sight of healthy children in a classroom is 
impressive. 
These—not mighty arms—are the achievements 
which the American Nation believes to be 
impressive. 
steadfast 
(adj): And, if we are steadfast, the time may come when 
resolutely all other nations will also find it so. 
firm 


Every_night before I turn out the lights to sleep I 
ask myself this question: Have I done everything 
that I can do to unite this country? Have I done 


world? Have I done enough? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Ask yourselves that question in your homes—and 
in this hall tonight. Have we, each of us, all done 
all we could? Have we done enough? 


We may well be living in the time foretold many 
years ago when it was said: “I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing: 
therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed 
may live.” 


This generation of the world must choose: destroy 
or build, kill or aid, hate or understand. 


We can do all these things on a scale never 
dreamed of before. 


Well, we will choose life. In so doing we will 
prevail over the enemies within man, and over the 
natural enemies of all mankind. 


To Dr. Eisenhower and Mr. Garland, and this great 
institution, Johns Hopkins, I thank you for this 
opportunity to convey my thoughts to you and to 
the American people. 


Good night. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: How does Johnson justify U.S. involvement in Vietnam? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Johnson address the argument that a free world will not be 
built through war? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who did Johnson blame for encouraging North Vietnam to attack 
South Vietnam? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What effect would Johnson’s reference to 1954 have on his audience? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Johnson characterize the suggestion of pulling out of 
Vietnam? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What would be the result of leaving Vietnam, according to Johnson? 
What Cold War policy does this describe? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the objective of the United States in Vietnam? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 

What three reasons does Johnson give to defend the air raids on North 

Vietnam? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did Johnson believe the people of North Vietnam wanted? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What does Johnson do every night before going to bed? What effect 
does this have on his audience? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Why will the United States prevail, according to Johnson? What do 
you think Johnson meant by the term “life”? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In his Farewell Address upon leaving the office of the presidency, 
George Washington wrote, “The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop.” Do you agree more with his foreign policy 
philosophy or Johnson’s philosophy of supporting oppressed nations 
with military and economic aid? Support your answer with details. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare Johnson’s foreign policy of revitalizing Vietnam with his 


domestic Great Society program. What similarities and differences 
exist between the two? 


e> The Vietnam War Experience: An Interview with Veteran William 


Maxwell Barner III 


Introduction 


William Barner III was drafted in 1966 as the United States was building up 
its forces in Vietnam. He was assigned to a howitzer battery group and 
deployed the following year. The howitzer batteries were giant guns placed 
on vehicles that would drive to areas close to combat zones to assist U.S. 
infantry. Barner served in the command track for his unit; he was 
responsible for receiving radio requests for artillery support from infantry in 
combat. He would then direct the 13 guns in his group to fire, on the basis 
of calculations accounting for several factors, such as elevation, weather, 
and distance. The following is a portion of an interview that he gave in 
2012 to the Veterans History Project. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was interviewed in this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What role did this soldier play during the Vietnam War? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Barner: As part of my responsibility, not all six 
howitzers fired the same fire mission because we’re 
in the middle of a 13-mile radius, and we’ve got 
problems everywhere. It was not uncommon for me 
to be computing six fire missions at one time, one 
howitzer firing in different directions and the 
rounds going over us, going out. So it was— 
wouldn’t be uncommon or unlikely that I would be 
computing, the two guys, six fire missions at one 
time. And you’ve got to remember what gun six is 
firing on and what gun one is firing on, and I could 
do that. 


Interviewer: So how many days a week did you do 
this? 


Barner: We worked—our official shift was eight 
hours on and eight hours off, but ’ve noted in my 
combat action diary that sometimes I worked as 
many_as 20 hours straight. We had a—we had a— 
once we started a fire mission, we finished it. If one 
of the troops—one of the infantry companies, when 
they were in trouble, I stuck with you. Because you 
don’t want one of these kids out here as a forward 
observer say, “Wait a minute, I was talking to him,” 
you know, so you stayed with them. You stayed 
with them until the action was over... . 


Interviewer: I think you’ve expressed to me that 
you’re willing to send the original of your diary and 
the map and this other information in on this 
project as long as you know for sure that the 
original will be placed in the Library of Congress? 


Vocabulary 


post- 
traumatic 
stress 
disorder 
(n): a 
disorder that 
is common 
in war 
veterans in 
which a 
person has 
difficulty 
recovering 
after 
experiencing 
or 
witnessing a 
terrifying 
event 


track: The 
command 
track was 
the center 
where 
Barner 
worked. The 
enemy knew 
that the 
howitzers 


Text 


Barner: Right. Right. Because I had—and this is a 
digression again, but I had never read the diary 
until January of ’09. was an inpatient in the Waco 
hospital for post-traumatic stress disorder, and I 
read the diary for the first time in my life. And for 
the first time in my life I realized that if it had been 
my uncle’s diary from World War II, if it had been 
my grandfather or great grandfather from the Civil 
War, I’d say, you know, I’m real proud of this guy. 
This guy was really okay. So I don’t want someone 
to take my diary personally. I want America to have 
it because in the diary, which is a little—which is a 
lot more inclusive than the excerpts that I’ve pulled 
out for you, it’s very vivid and very graphic. And 
what I wrote [my wife] every day was how 
beautiful of a country we were in and we—and I 
never talked to her about what we did. I always 
talked to her about loving her and about the guys 
that I worked with and about the country and how 
beautiful it was. But the diary, I told the truth to... .. 


Interviewer: Did you have any near misses, either 
individually or in any part of your crew, or injuries 
that stick in your mind? 


Barner: Right. Yeah. On June the 13th, 1968, we 
were attacked with rockets, rocket-propelled 
grenades, and mortars. And I noted in my diary that 
it was really just a registration process. All the 
enemy was doing was trying to find our track, and 
so they just fired enough rounds to what you—what 
is called registration. And we had—there were only 
six of us in fire direction control and a driver. There 
were only seven of us. And on June the 13th, three 
of the fire direction control in my group and a total 


Vocabulary 


were 
directed 
from this 
type of 
vehicle and 
thus would 
try to target 
it. 


medevac 
(v): medical 
evacuation; 
to evacuate 
a casualty to 
a hospital 
through the 
air 
(generally 
viaa 
helicopter 
during the 
Vietnam 
War) 


fire 
clearance 
(n): 
permission 
to fire 


Text 


of seven out of the entire battery were all 
medevaced, dusted out, taken out, so that didn’t— 
that left an—that, I remember. And then on June 
the 14th at about 2:00 in the morning, I’m out in the 
middle of all of this, and we’re just—I’m just 
taking a break. And I start to walk back to the 
command track, and the—our captain was walking 
toward me, and we said something. And he walked 
on past, and when he did, I could—I just happened 
to be able to see where the incoming rounds were 
coming from. And they started coming, and I could 
see where they were. And one of them landed 
where I was, and it blew off part of his rear end. 
And I went back in—now we’re not fully staffed. 
There’s supposed to be six of us. Now there is only 
three of us. And I go back in. I’ve got no 
supervision. I’ve got no one to tell me I can or 
can’t. I don’t call for ground, I don’t call for fire 
clearance. | go in. I compute the mission, maybe 
by myself, maybe with one or two other guys, I 
don’t know. But we eliminated the source, and that 
source happened to be in a village. And that’s when 
I have the picture that—where I show you that I 
made the decision to eliminate the enemy, but I also 
eliminated a village, and that troubled me... Until 
about two years ago and these guys sitting around 
me said, “But if you hadn’t, how many of us would 
have died?” And I don’t know that that’s a reason 
to justify killing everyone, but that’s what I did. 


Interviewer: Did you ever see the village? 


Vocabulary Text 


Barner: I don’t think so. But just—the next 
morning, just a few hours later when the sun came 
up, then there were—we had some infantry guys, 
they would quite often come in for a little rest. And 
they came over to where I was, and they said, 
“Thank you.” I remember that. They said, “Thank 
you.” “For what?” “We know what you did. You 
saved our lives.” 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: How many hours did Barner work during shifts? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What mental illness was Barner diagnosed with? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Where was the enemy located on June 14, 1968? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why do you think that Barner chose not to tell his wife about his war 
experiences in his letters home? Is this understandable? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare Barner’s experience during the war and afterwards with a 


typical veteran from the Civil War. What are some similarities and 
differences? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think Barner was justified in bombarding the village he 
mentions in this section of the interview? 


eo Image Analysis: March on the Pentagon, October 21, 1967 


Introduction 


During the 1960s, many young people were involved in diverse movements 
that later merged into the anti-war movement. The student movement was 
led by Students for a Democratic Society, a group of radical young 
intellectuals who were dissatisfied with Cold War containment policy, the 
military-industrial complex, and corporate affluence and power. Many in 
the student movement participated in Freedom Summer and supported the 
Berkeley Free Speech Movement. Other young people embraced the 
counter-cultural lifestyle of the Beatniks and questioned social and cultural 
norms. They listened to folk and rock music, took drugs, wore their hair 
long, and dressed in “hippie” clothing to express their opposition to cultural 
norms. Some joined communes in bohemian neighborhoods in San 
Francisco, New York, and other cities. Some joined fringe groups such as 
the “Yippies,” or Youth International Party, which engaged in acts of absurd 
street theater with stunts such as nominating a pig for president and burning 
money to mock American society. Others supported movements such as 
those in favor of civil rights, women’s rights, or environmentalism. Millions 
of other students fell on a spectrum of political activism, and many may 
have joined a local anti-war protest. In particular, fear of being drafted 
spurred many young people to protest the war. 


In 1967, a group of anti-war activists formed the National Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam to organize large demonstrations in 
opposition to the war. Various groups collaborated with them to plan a 
demonstration in Washington, DC. Some protestors favored merely rallying 
peacefully on the National Mall to attract attention. Radical protestors such 
as Abbie Hoffman, one of the founders of the Yippies, used the event to 
critique the military, the war, and the status quo. Hoffman claimed that 
protestors would encircle and levitate the Pentagon, the headquarters of the 
U.S. Department of Defense, to perform an exorcism. More-serious 
protestors planned to go to the Pentagon because they wanted to apply 
pressure on military officials to end the war or express displeasure at this 
symbol of the military industrial complex. The demonstration began near 


the Lincoln Memorial, where approximately 75,000 protesters gathered for 
a traditional rally. When that concluded, an estimated 35,000 to 50,000 
demonstrators crossed the Memorial Bridge to the Pentagon, located across 
the Potomac River in Northern Virginia. They were met with military 
police, federal marshals, and U.S. Army troops stationed in place with rifles 
and riot gear. Most of the protestors were cordoned off, but some broke 
through and entered the Pentagon. By the end of the march, nearly 700 had 
been arrested for various acts of civil disobedience. Young people continued 
to lead protests against the Vietnam War during the Nixon administration 
for controversial decisions during the de-escalation process. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What youth-led movements coalesced in the mid-1960s as part of the 
anti-war movement? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who planned the March on the Pentagon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was the Pentagon chosen as the focus of the march? 


Vietnam War protestors Veterans for Peace at the March on the 
Pentagon. 


Pittsburgh Veterans for Peace at the March on the Pentagon cross 
Memorial Bridge. The Lincoln Memorial can be seen in the 
background. 


Vietnam War protestors at the March on the Pentagon. 


Vietnam War protestors at the March on the Pentagon. 
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A protestor hands a flower to the military police (MP) at the March on 
the Pentagon, October 21, 1967. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ((link]) ([link]) ((link]) ([link]) To what extent do these images 
reveal diversity in the protesters at the March on the Pentagon? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


({link]) ((link]) ([link]) ((link]) ([link]) Based on these images, was the 
March on the Pentagon peaceful? What other information would you 
need to answer this question? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Note: 

Watch this newsreel on the March on the Pentagon and answer the 
following question. 

https://openstax.org/l/99AntiWarPent 


How does this alter your answer to questions 1 and 2? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the March on the Pentagon with the March on Washington in 
1963. What key similarities and differences do you notice? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What does the presence of military veterans at this protest suggest 
about changing nature of the anti-war movement? 


e> Walter Cronkite Speaks Out against Vietnam, February 27, 1968 


Introduction 


During the 1960s and 1970s, television was one of primary ways people 
received their news. Newspapers circulated widely and radios still offered 
newscasts, but many Americans wanted to watch while they listened to 
their news. During this time, Walter Cronkite was the standard bearer on 
CBS news. He covered many historic events and, during his career, he 
became one of the most trusted people on television. The war in Vietnam 
seemed to be dragging on and Cronkite wanted to go to Vietnam and see for 
himself what the war was truly about. After his visit, he came home and 
shared his personal commentary on the situation. This aired on February 27, 
1968. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who spoke these words and when? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Briefly explain the context for this newscast. 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


speculative 
(adj): based 
on 
conjecture; 
guesswork 


bastion 
(n): a 
fortified 
place 


Text 


Tonight, back in more familiar surroundings in New 
York, we’d like to sum up our findings in Vietnam, 
an analysis that must be speculative, personal, 
subjective. Who won and who lost in the great Tet 
offensive against the cities? I’m not sure. The 
Vietcong did not win by a knockout, but neither did 
we. The referees of history may make it a draw. 
Another standoff may be coming in the big battles 
expected south of the Demilitarized Zone. Khesanh 
could well fall, with a terrible loss in American lives, 
prestige and morale, and this is a tragedy of our 
stubbornness there; but the bastion no longer is a 
key to the rest of the northern regions, and it is 
doubtful that the American forces can be defeated 
across the breadth of the DMZ with any substantial 
loss of ground. Another standoff. 


On the political front, past performance gives no 
confidence that the Vietnamese government can 
cope with its problems, now compounded by the 
attack on the cities. It may not fall, it may hold on, 


demanded of this young nation. Another standoff. 


Vocabulary 


Hanoi: the 
capital of 
North 
Vietnam 


attrition 
(n): a 
reduction 
or decrease 
in numbers, 
size, Or 
strength 


Text 


We have been too often disappointed by the 
optimism of the American leaders, both in Vietnam 
and Washington, to have faith any longer in the 
silver linings they find in the darkest clouds. They 
may be right, that Hanoi’s winter-spring offensive 
has been forced by the Communist realization that 
they could not win the longer war of attrition, and 
that the Communists hope that any success in the 
offensive will improve their position for eventual 
negotiations. It would improve their position, and it 
would also require our realization, that we should 
have had all along, that any negotiations must be 
that—negotiations, not the dictation of peace terms. 
For it seems now more certain than ever that the 
bloody experience of Vietnam is to end ina 
stalemate. This summer’s almost certain standoff 
will either end in real give-and-take negotiations or 
terrible escalation; and for every means we have to 
escalate, the enemy can match us, and that applies to 
invasion of the North, the use of nuclear weapons, or 
the mere commitment of one hundred, or two 
hundred, or three hundred thousand more American 
troops to the battle. And with each escalation, the 
world comes closer to the brink of cosmic disaster. 


Vocabulary Text 


To say that we are closer to victory today is to 
believe, in the face of the evidence, the optimists 
who have been wrong in the past. To suggest we are 
on the edge of defeat is to yield to unreasonable 
pessimism. To say that we are mired in stalemate 


mired conclusion. On the off chance that military and 
(adj): political analysts are right, in the next few months 
entangled we must test the enemy’s intentions, in case this is 


indeed his last big gasp before negotiations. But it is 
increasingly clear to this reporter that the only 
rational way_out then will be to negotiate, not as 


their pledge to defend democracy, _and did the best 
they could. 


This is Walter Cronkite. Good night. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to the newscast, what was the current situation in Vietnam? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why was there a lack of confidence in the Vietnamese government? 

Why was this a problem? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Cronkite express disappointment in American leaders? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which side had the most to gain from negotiations? Why? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was at stake in this fight, according to Cronkite? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Cronkite believe the war had become a stalemate? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why couldn’t the United States negotiate as victors? Explain. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How did the American people respond to this opinion? Why? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Consider the power the press has in shaping public opinion about war. 


Do you think it is good to have the media giving constant reports about 
a war instead of the military or government? Explain your reasoning. 


Civil Disobedience across Time 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify how natural law can be interpreted as 
the citizen’s duty to correct injustice by comparing Henry David 
Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience” and Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I Have 
a Dream” speech as practical interpretations of the natural law ideals 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence. 

e Students will analyze primary source documents by answering 
comprehension questions to guide them to conclusions about the 
arguments presented in the documents. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Warm-Up: America’s Founding Principles 
e Handout B: The Duty of a Citizen in the Face of Injustice 
e Handout C: Civil Rights and Natural Rights 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with the Freedom Riders Narrative; The March on 
Birmingham Narrative; the Black Power Narrative; the Martin Luther King 
Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 Primary Source; the Martin Luther 
King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 Primary Source; The Music of 
the Civil Rights Movement Lesson; and the Civil Rights DBQ Lesson to 
discuss the different aspects of the civil rights movement during the 1960s 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson assumes a level of familiarity with the principles of the U.S. 
Founding, particularly the idea of the natural rights of man. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (10 min) 


Students will read the excerpt from the opening of the Declaration of 
Independence and answer some questions to analyze what the document 
says is the duty of people in the face of a violation of natural rights. After 


allowing time for the students to read the document and brainstorm 
responses with a partner, the teacher will lead a discussion. The discussion 
should allow students to share their interpretations. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


In pairs, students will read two primary source documents, in Handouts B 
and C. Each student will read and analyze one of the documents. The 
students will then take turns sharing what they have learned about the 
document with each other. After the presentation, each student will then 
read the second document to see if they agree with the conclusions their 
partner has reached. In this stage, the teacher should move about the 
classroom to confirm that students are analyzing the documents correctly. 
This observation and questioning will serve as formative assessments for 
the lesson. 


III. Application (25 min) 


Each student will write an individual reflection essay responding to the 
prompt: Is injustice most effectively corrected by resistance to the system, or 
action using the tools the system provides ? The essay must make specific 
citations to the texts to support each claim made in the essay. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Option 1: Student will conduct a peer review of the reflection essay written 
by the partner they worked with on this assignment. 


1. What claims has the writer made about the document? 

2. What evidence is cited to support each claim? 

3. Whether you agree with them or not, does the evidence cited provide a 
basis for each claim? 


Option 2: Collect and assess each student’s essay using a classroom rubric. 


The Music of the Civil Rights Movement 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of 
TeachRock, students will address the essential question: How did popular 
music reflect the values of the civil rights movement of the 1960s and help 
the movement convey its message? 


Students will examine: 


e the role of music as a motivating force in the civil rights movement. 

e the history of “We Shall Overcome” and its central importance to the 
civil rights movement. 

e the ways in which popular songs of different musical genres reflected 
the values and beliefs of the civil rights movement. 

e the effectiveness of music in spreading the message of the civil rights 
movement. 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with the Freedom Riders Narrative; The March on 
Birmingham Narrative; the Black Power Narrative; the Martin Luther King 
Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 Primary Source; the Martin Luther 
King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 Primary Source; the Civil 
Disobedience across Time Lesson; and the Civil Rights DBQ Lesson to 
discuss the different aspects of the civil rights movement during the 1960s. 


Resources: 


Access ‘The Music of the Civil Rights Movement and accompanying 
materials on TeachRock’s website. 


Civil Rights DBQ 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of 
TeachRock, students will examine 10 primary source documents to answer 
the essential question: In what ways did the civil rights movement mark a 
turning point in U.S. history? 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson with the Freedom Riders Narrative; The March on 
Birmingham Narrative; the Black Power Narrative; the Martin Luther King 
Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” 1963 Primary Source; the Martin Luther 
King Jr., “I Have a Dream,” August 28, 1963 Primary Source; the Civil 
Disobedience across Time Lesson; and The Music of the Civil Rights 
Movement Lesson to discuss the different aspects of the civil rights 
movement during the 1960s. 


Resources: 


Access Civil Rights DBQ and accompanying materials on TeachRock’s 
website. 


A Civil Rights Investigation: Mississippi Burning 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission the LBJ 
Presidential Library, students will use primary source documents to 
investigate the disappearance of three civil rights workers during the 
Freedom Summer of 1964. 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will understand the goals of the Freedom Summer of 1964. 

e Students will analyze and discuss primary sources related to the 
murders of three civil rights works during the Freedom Summer of 
1964. 

e Students will assess whether justice was served in relation to the 
murders of three civil rights workers during the Freedom Summer of 
1964. 


Resources: 


Access A Civil Rights Investigation: Mississippi Burning and 
accompanying materials on the LBJ Library website. 


We Shall Overcome: The Fight for Voting Rights 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission the LBJ 
Presidential Library, students will examine primary source documents 


associated with the passage of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


Lesson Objectives: 


Students will determine the origins of the struggle for voting rights and 
understand the need for the passage of a voting rights act. 

Students will identify the steps taken by civil rights activists to 
advocate for voting rights. 

Students will discuss and analyze the interactions between President 
Johnson and leaders such as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and George 
Wallace. 

Students will assess the impact of the actions of civil rights activists, 
community leaders, and politicians on the passage of voting rights 
legislation. 

Students will analyze and evaluate primary source documents related 
to voting rights. 


Resources: 


Access We Shall Overcome: The Fight for Voting Rights and accompanying 
materials on the LBJ Library website. 


© Unit 7 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-style long essay using 
resources from Unit 7 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP long-essay rubric to reflect on 
their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all long-essay questions 
on the exam and they should craft their response with these criteria in 
mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students 5 to 10 minutes to brainstorm their responses to their 
selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing to meet a deadline. It 
is suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
on the basis of the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity 
to reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 7: Chapter 15 (1968-1980) 


Compelling Question: How did a fracturing of the liberal 
consensus shape politics and culture between 1968 and 1980? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will explain the triumph and decline of the liberal 
consensus over the welfare state and the rise of the conservative 
movement. 

e Students will analyze how different groups in American society 
fought for equality and rights. 


Resources: 


e Richard Nixon Opens 
Diplomatic Relations with 
China Narrative 

e Richard Nixon and 
Watergate Narrative 

e Barbara Jordan and 
Watergate Decision Point 

e Nixon Tapes: The 
“Smoking Gun” Tape, 
1972 Primary Source 

e Barbara Jordan, Speech on 
Impeachment, July 25, 
1974 Primary Source 

e Herblock, Watergate 
Cartoons, 1973-1974 
Primary Source 


Supporting Question 1: How 
did Nixon’s presidency and 
Watergate affect U.S. politics 
and society? 


Supporting Question 2: How Resources: 
did foreign and domestic crises 
affect U.S. society from 1968 to ¢ Vietnam War DBQ Lesson 


1980? (from teachrock.org) 


Supporting Question 3: How 


did different groups in society 
fight for equality and rights? 


Did U.S. Media Provide 
Fair and Accurate 
Coverage of the Tet 
Offensive? Point- 
Counterpoint 

Kent State Narrative 

The 1973 Oil Crisis and Its 
Economic Consequences 
Narrative 

Jimmy Carter and the Iran 
Hostage Crisis Narrative 
Jimmy Carter and the 
“Malaise” Speech 
Narrative 

Jimmy Carter, “Malaise” 


Primary Source 
The Controversy_over 
Busing Narrative 


Resources: 


e Art as Protest: Images 


from the United Farm 
Workers of America, 
1973-1978 Primary 
Source 

César Chavez, Dolores 
Huerta, and the United 
Farm Workers Narrative 
American Indian Activism 
and the Siege of Wounded 
Knee Narrative 

The Birth Control Pill 
Narrative 


e Phyllis Schlafly and the 
Debate over the Equal 
Rights Amendment 
Narrative 

e The Gay Liberation 
Movement Narrative 

e Music as Protest: “We 
Shall Overcome” Primary 
Source 

e National Organization for 
Women (NOW), Bill of 
Rights, 1968 Primary 
Source 

e Indians of All Tribes, 
Alcatraz Proclamation, 
1969 Primary Source 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 15 Introductory Essay: 1968—1980 

e Neil Armstrong and the Moon Landing Narrative 

e The New York Blackout of 1977 Lesson 

e Unit 7 Civics Connection: Modern Liberalism, Limited 
Government, and Rights Lesson 


Unit 7 Essay Activity 

How did a fracturing of the liberal consensus shape politics and 
culture between 1968 and 1980? 

Option C: Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy 
debates about the role of the federal government during the 
period 1968-1980. 

Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to political and cultural 
change from 1968-1980. Ultimately, students will use the primary and 
secondary sources in this chapter to practice constructing an essay, in 


AP Long Essay Question format, demonstrating their skills in 
explaining historical causation. Students should be evaluated using the 
AP Rubric. Assess students’ progress in understanding the compelling 
question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 7 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 15 Introductory Essay: 1968-1980 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context for societal change from 1945 to 1980 
e Explain the extent to which the events of the period from 1945 to 1980 
reshaped national identity 


Written by: Kenneth J. Heineman, Angelo State University 


Introduction 


The economic, political, and social disruptions America experienced in the 
1960s continued into the 1970s. New movements arose that pushed for the 
civil rights of African Americans, Latinos, American Indians, gay people, 
and women. Environmentalists warned of the need to curb pollution, and 
federal regulations were passed that hampered economic growth. 
Meanwhile, a debate raged over whether the United States should continue 
the policy of containment of communism or reach an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. To Americans who 
lived through this era, it appeared as if every conceivable issue was a cause 
for polarizing debate. 


The Tet Offensive and the Turbulent 1968 Election 


In 1968, America experienced its most politically disruptive year since 
World War II. The year began with the Tet Offensive, a military operation 
that communist North Vietnam had timed to coincide with the American 
presidential primaries. In military terms, this campaign proved disastrous 
for the Communist forces, with the United States killing 30,000 soldiers and 
nearly destroying the guerrilla insurgency in South Vietnam. Politically, 
however, North Vietnam secured its objectives. Democratic President 


Lyndon Johnson had given Americans the impression that the Vietnam War 
was being won and would soon end. When the U.S. news media depicted 
the Tet Offensive as a North Vietnamese victory, a “credibility gap” opened, 
and the public began to distrust the White House. Americans saw a North 
Vietnamese army not on the brink of defeat but on the verge of victory. (See 
the Did U.S. Media Provide Fair and Accurate Coverage of the Tet 
Offensive? Point-Counterpoint.) 


Democratic politicians, whose support base included northern college 
campuses and affluent suburban districts, turned against Johnson and the 
Vietnam War. Many, such as Senators George McGovern of South Dakota, 
Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, and Robert Kennedy of New York, 
questioned not just the war in Vietnam but also the larger policy of 
communist containment that President Harry Truman had adopted in 1947. 
A power struggle over containment intensified within the Democratic Party, 
leaving the Republican Party as Truman’s foreign-policy heir. Johnson, 
having lost the will to fight the anti-war Democrats, announced on March 
31, 1968, that he would not seek another presidential term. 


A few days after Johnson’s announcement, an assassin killed civil rights 
leader Martin Luther King Jr., and 100 cities, including Washington, DC, 
erupted in riots. Although many Americans mourned King’s death, few had 
sympathy for rioters, especially because dozens of cities had experienced 
riots a year before due to frustration at continuing poverty, unemployment, 
and racism, despite the promises of the Great Society. Americans were even 
more angered that violent crime—most of it in cities—had doubled in the 
1960s. Many Democratic mayors and voters blamed Johnson for the 
mounting urban violence and disorder, convinced that the president was 
“soft” on crime. 


Former Democratic Governor George Wallace of Alabama ([link]) decided 
to run for president as an independent. A segregationist who had come to 
national attention for attempting to block the enrollment of African 
American students at the University of Alabama, candidate Wallace 
rebranded himself as a champion of law and order. Democratic liberals 
believed his calls for law and order were meant to be heard by working- 
class whites as coded attacks on poor, urban-dwelling African Americans. 
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In 1963, Governor George Wallace (left) stood in the doorway of the 
University of Alabama to block blacks from enrolling in the school. 


Wallace denounced urban and campus rioters, as well as the Democratic 
liberals who defended social protest. Although pollsters anticipated he 
would receive significant support from disenchanted southern whites, they 
did not expect that many northern working-class Catholics would also 
respond to his rhetoric. Working-class southern whites and northern 
Catholics had been at the core of the Democratic electoral coalition since 
the Great Depression, and the party could not maintain its majority without 
them. However, Vice President Hubert Humphrey, a civil rights champion 
and former U.S. senator from Minnesota, understood the electoral danger 
the Democrats faced in 1968 from the possibility that many people in the 
Democratic coalition would vote for Wallace. He believed he could reunite 
the party by running for president as Johnson’s designated successor. 


Although Humphrey had been among the champions of communist 
containment in 1947, he privately conceded that the Vietnam War had been 
a mistake. 


Peace activists who had supported the recently assassinated Robert 
Kennedy denounced the war and Humphrey at the 1968 Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. Outside the convention, radical anti-war 
protestors clashed with the Chicago police as network television cameras 
recorded the violence. Humphrey led a wounded party and faced a skeptical 
electorate that did not believe he could restore order. 


Republican presidential nominee Richard Nixon won a close election, 
thanks to Wallace’s carrying five normally Democratic southern states and 
siphoning working-class white votes from Humphrey in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. The 1968 election caused a political realignment, signaling the 
collapse of postwar liberal consensus and coalitions, and the rise of modern 
conservatism. To conservative Republicans and liberal Democrats, Nixon 
was an opportunist. Others viewed him as a pragmatist who would let 
nothing stand in the way of advancing his domestic and foreign policy 
agendas. In truth, Nixon was both. 


The Nixon Administration: Foreign Policy 


On the foreign policy front, Nixon faced a dilemma. The Democratic 
Congress, which had supported Johnson’s Vietnam policy for years, would 
not do the same for Nixon. Most Democratic politicians expected Nixon to 
walk away from the war. North Vietnamese leaders had no incentive to 
negotiate peace, because they knew Congress was inclined to abandon 
South Vietnam. Nixon did not wish to give up on South Vietnam, but he 
also knew he could not escalate the war by sending more U.S. troops. 
Complicating matters, the American public had conflicting views: they 
wanted to end the war but disliked the idea of handing victory to North 
Vietnam. Yet, the majority of Americans despised both the war and the anti- 
war protestors. Nixon believed his best options were to find wiggle room 
among the public’s conflicting desires and to bypass Congress as much as 
possible. (See the Vietnam War DBQ Lesson.) 


The troops and material support North Vietnam received from its allies, the 
Soviet Union and China, had been a critical factor in preventing an 
American military victory in South Vietnam. Thus, Nixon knew he had to 
drive a wedge between the two major communist powers and North 
Vietnam. He also had to exploit the growing divisions between the Soviet 
Union and China, both of which had imperial ambitions in Asia. Working 
largely out of sight of the news media and Congress, Nixon prepared the 
groundwork for trade and weapons negotiations with the Soviet Union and 
China. In 1972, he went to China and established diplomatic relations to 
play that nation off against the Soviet Union ([link]). 


In February 1972, President Richard Nixon became the first U.S. 
president to visit China. His meeting with Chairman Mao and other 


members of the Chinese government opened diplomatic relations with 
the communist nation. 


Nixon continued to divide the communist powers by negotiating nuclear 
arms reductions (via Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty [SALT]) with the 
Russians and trying to decrease Cold War tensions. The SALT I treaty 
limited the number of intercontinental ballistic missiles and antiballistic 
missile defense systems. As a result of détente, both the Soviet Union and 
China reduced their support for North Vietnam. Given its own increased 
concerns over China’s growing power, the Soviet Union saw détente with 
the United States as its best option. Détente was the policy of decreasing 
tensions between the two superpowers to reduce the likelihood of nuclear 
war and conflict around the globe. (See the Richard Nixon Opens 
Diplomatic Relations with China Narrative.) 


While breaking apart the communist alliance in Asia, Nixon escalated the 
bombing of North Vietnamese targets, many of which Johnson had placed 
off limits because of his fear of killing civilians and Chinese troops. Nixon 
also bombed North Vietnam’s supply line, known as the Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
which ran through Laos and Cambodia. Johnson had done little about the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail because Laos and Cambodia were officially neutral, 
even though they actively assisted North Vietnam. 


At the same time, Nixon withdrew American troops, counting on his 
bombing campaign and an expanded South Vietnamese Army to force 
North Vietnam to negotiate an end to the war. The American public 
approved of Nixon’s strategy. Congress, however, had largely been left in 
the dark about the bombing of Laos and Cambodia. This resulted in a 
struggle between the president and Congress, because the Democratic 
Congress had placed restrictions on the level of military action permitted in 
the Indochinese combat theater. 


The Nixon Administration: Domestic Policy 


On the domestic front, Nixon had several goals. First, he wanted to 
drastically reduce campus anti-war protest and unrest. Second, he sought to 


continue the process begun in 1968 of winning over elements of the 
Democratic electoral coalition. Third, he worked on building a Republican 
electoral majority by capturing the votes of working-class southern whites 
and northern Catholics. And fourth, he embraced some traditionally 
Democratic issues, such as federal welfare programs and environmental 
regulation, which would divide liberals and perhaps promote defections to 
the Republican Party. His domestic policies sought to replace Great Society 
programs with more conservative social policies. 


Reducing campus protest proved easy. Nixon suspected most students were 
not really protesting the Vietnam War or even the larger policy of 
communist containment. They were protesting because of their fear of 
being drafted if they flunked out of college and lost their student draft 
deferments. All Nixon had to do in 1969 was substitute the student 
deferment with a draft lottery based on birthdays. The higher a man’s draft 
number, the less likely he would be called up, especially because Nixon was 
cutting back the number of U.S. troops in South Vietnam. Campus 
disruptions and violence virtually ceased, earning great applause from 
working-class law-and-order Democrats. 


Nixon believed he could appeal to Wallace’s voters by cracking down on 
drug abusers and violent criminals. One of the ways to achieve that goal 
was to make narcotics possession and related criminal activities federal 
offenses. Nixon achieved this in 1973 with the creation of the Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA). To increase support from working-class 
voters, he then forced the Democratic Congress into a bidding war over 
which branch of government would claim credit for dramatically increasing 
Social Security payments during an election year. Nixon and Congress 
indexed increases in Social Security to inflation, which was rising rapidly at 
that time, and created Supplemental Security Insurance (SSI) for the 
disabled, blind, and elderly. 


In a shrewd move, Nixon co-opted one of Wisconsin Senator Gaylord 
Nelson’s pet projects, Earth Day 1970, and established the federal 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) that same year ((link]). Nixon 
knew air and water pollution affected everyone across all sectors of the 
electorate. Ecology-minded Democrats like Nelson had little choice but to 


support the EPA, which, in effect, meant supporting Nixon and giving him 
credit for environmental protection. Congress and Nixon passed the Clean 
Air Act of 1970, the Water Pollution Control Act of 1972, the Pesticides 
Control Act of 1972, and the Endangered Species Act of 1973 to address 
pressing environmental problems. 


President Nixon (left) watching as William Ruckelshaus (center) is 
sworn in as the first administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). 


Nixon was a conservative who expanded the welfare state even as he sought 
to present an alternative to Great Society liberalism. His most significant 
proposal was the Family Assistance Plan (FAP), which was to guarantee a 
basic minimum income to all American families and, particularly, to 
supplement the income of the working poor. Unlike Aid to Families with 


Dependent Children, FAP would encourage people to work and families to 
stay together. However, Congress did not pass this plan for welfare reform. 


The Nixon administration also advanced the idea of “New Federalism” to 
restore the balance of power between the federal government and the states. 
According to this idea, the federal government dispensed money to states in 
block grants with fewer controls over how the money was spent. In August 
1971, Nixon made dramatic changes to federal economic policy. He 
introduced wage and price controls to try to contain spiraling inflation and 
took the United States off the gold standard, allowing the value of the dollar 
to float relative to other currencies, though inflation continued to increase. 


Social movements 


Nixon also presided over the growing influence of the conservative 
movement. Meanwhile, the Democratic New Deal coalition of ethnic 
workers, unions, blacks, Jews, and southerners began to divide. Affluent 
liberals challenged party regulars for control of the party and moved it to 
the left with the rights revolutions. 


The 1960s African American civil rights movement inspired Latinos and 
Native Americans to establish such protest organizations as La Raza and the 
American Indian Movement. La Raza (“The Race”) wanted to unify all 
Hispanics under its banner and advocated, among other things, bilingual 
education in the public schools. The American Indian Movement staged 
armed protests at reservations to draw attention to tribal poverty and 
historic grievances over the confiscation of native lands. (See the American 
Indian Activism and the Siege of Wounded Knee Narrative.) 


César Chavez ({link]) formed the National Farm Workers Association in 
1962 to organize Mexican Americans as a union and a political force, 
staging a nationwide boycott of grapes to publicize the plight of itinerant 
farm workers who picked them (see the César Chavez, Dolores Huerta, and 
the United Farm Workers Narrative, and the Art as Protest: Images from the 
United Farm Workers of America, 1973-1978 Primary Source). In 1966, 
feminists, including Betty Friedan, helped found the National 
Organization for Women (NOW). NOW championed an Equal Rights 


Amendment (ERA) to the Constitution, which Congress sent to the states 
for ratification in 1972. The ERA, its supporters insisted, would guarantee 
women higher salaries and gender equality. Feminists also won the 
legalization of abortion as a result of the 1973 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
Roe v. Wade. (See the The Birth Control Pill Narrative.) In 1969, gay rights 
became a national political issue as a result of a violent clash between 
police officers and gay patrons of the Stonewall Inn in New York City. 
(See the The Gay Liberation Movement Narrative.) 


César Chavez, 
shown here in 
1976, worked to 
unionize 
Mexican 
American farm 
workers in the 
United States. 


Note: 


View the BRI Homework Help video on Roe v. Wade to learn more about 
the case. 


https://www.youtube.com/embed/rHv4WaHtRZA 


Whether feminist, gay, Latino, African American, or American Indian, such 
organizations and movements embraced a politics of identity (race, gender, 
or sexual orientation) and not necessarily of social class—with the 
exception of Chavez, who championed low-paid migrant workers. Each 
movement found its way into the Democratic Party and transformed liberal 
politics. Labor union members, southern whites, and northern working-class 
Catholics felt marginalized because the Democratic Party was shifting away 
from traditional New Deal liberalism. The Democratic New Deal political 
coalition fractured at the same time the conservative movement was 
ascendant. 


The Fracturing of the Democratic New Deal Coalition 


Senator George McGovern of South Dakota vowed to reform the 
Democratic presidential nominating process after the disastrous 1968 
Chicago convention. His reforms placed the power of nomination into the 
hands of primary voters rather than labor union leaders and Democratic 
office holders. McGovern then announced he would run for president, 
taking advantage of the fact that in low-turnout primaries, motivated and 
organized liberal voters offered the margin of victory. He mobilized upper- 
income voters, college campuses, NOW, and other rights groups to secure 
the nomination. His supporters refused to make peace with hostile union 
and big-city politicians, however, or with culturally conservative southern 
whites. 


In the 1972 election, McGovern became the first Democrat since the 1920s 
to lose the votes of several different groups in the party’s electoral base. 
Nixon had seemingly broken apart the New Deal coalition, although much 
harm was also done by the Democrats’ self-inflicted wounds. Still, the 
Democratic Party maintained its embrace of identity politics while trying to 
boost its class appeal and reorient its foreign policy away from communist 
containment. The incumbent Nixon ([link]) contended with another “law 
and order” campaign by George Wallace, who ran again until he was 
injured by a would-be assassin’s bullet and dropped out of the race. Nixon 
won an overwhelming victory over McGovern with 520 electoral votes 
from 49 states. 


President Nixon greeting schoolchildren on a campaign stop for the 
1972 election. 


Watergate and the Fall of Richard Nixon 


Nixon’s triumph proved short-lived. His downfall had begun in 1969, when 
he ordered U.S. forces to bomb Laos to destroy the sanctuaries of 
communist forces. Hostile government officials leaked the fact to the news 
media and congressional Democrats. Seeking to plug the leaks, Nixon’s 
operatives established what they called a “plumbers’ unit” to place critics 
under surveillance. Lacking responsible oversight, the “plumbers” were 
caught in 1972 after breaking into the Democratic National Committee’s 
headquarters at Washington’s Watergate Hotel to plant listening devices. 


When Nixon learned what had happened, rather than allow the courts to 
deal with his operatives, he chose the path of coverup and payoffs to the 
Watergate burglars. Washington Post reporters Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein doggedly uncovered the links to the White House and kept the 
break-in on the public mind. Nixon forgot he was taping his Oval Office 
conversations, and when Congress learned of the existence of the tapes, 
they provided irrefutable evidence that the president was engaging in 
criminal activities that merited impeachment. Nixon claimed executive 
privilege to try to thwart Congress’s demand for the tapes, but the Supreme 
Court forced the administration to turn them over in U.S. v. Nixon (1974). 
Congressional and Special Counsel investigations culminated in Nixon’s 
decision to resign in 1974 rather than be impeached and removed from 
office, elevating Vice President Gerald Ford to the presidency. 


Ford met with great popular opposition when, in the hope of sparing the 
country additional pain over the Watergate scandal, he pardoned Nixon a 
month after he resigned. The scandal also contributed greatly to the distrust 
in government that carried over from Johnson’s credibility gap. (See the 
Barbara Jordan and Watergate Decision Point, the Nixon Tapes: The 
“Smoking Gun” Tape, 1972 Primary Source, the Barbara Jordan, Speech on 


Cartoons, 1973-1974 Primary Source, and the Richard Nixon and 
Watergate Narrative.) 


Economic Troubles in the 1970s 


Nixon’s downfall represented just one of many shocks Americans 
experienced in the 1970s. In 1973, because the United States supported 
Israel in the Yom Kippur War, the mainly Arab members of the 
Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) retaliated 
by embargoing oil to the United States ({link]). As a result, American 
consumers paid 400 percent more for oil and gasoline, waiting in line for 
hours to buy gas while businesses raised prices to cover higher energy 
costs. The OPEC oil embargo commenced an era of simultaneously 
escalating inflation and economic stagnation known as “stagflation.” The 
popular postwar Keynesian theory of economics now seemed bereft of 
solutions, because cutting or raising spending or taxes would only make one 


of the twin problems worse. (See The 1973 Oil Crisis and Its Economic 
Consequences Narrative.) 


The 1973 OPEC oil embargo led to widespread gas 
shortages in the United States. 


Meanwhile, increasing overseas competition from Japan, China, and 
European nations flooded U.S. markets with less expensive and often 
better-quality industrial goods. Domestic producers, especially of 
automobiles and steel, had a choice between laying off well-paid workers 
and embracing automation or going bankrupt. In Michigan, between 1979 
and 1982, a quarter of a million unionized autoworkers’ jobs disappeared. 
As manufacturing jobs vanished from urban industrial centers in the North, 
violent crime continued on an upward trajectory. 


The economic decline and flight from many American cities in the 
Northeast and Midwest were captured in popular culture in movies and 
television. Many popular characters were frustrated, working-class, urban 
ethnics who struggled to adapt to the new economy born of 
deindustrialization. In the film Rocky, Sylvester Stallone’s character rose 
from obscurity to gain a shot at the world heavyweight boxing 
championship. John Travolta’s character in Saturday Night Fever used disco 
dancing to escape a dreary future in Brooklyn. On television, All in the 
Family’s protagonist, Archie Bunker, saw his cherished views on culture 
and race challenged by liberal family members and black neighbors. 
Movies such as Jaws and Star Wars introduced the idea of the summer 
blockbuster into the culture. 


The deindustrialization of midwestern and northeastern states devastated a 
once economically dynamic region. At the same time, new postindustrial 
business enterprises, especially computing, expanded in the West and some 
areas of the South. The “Sun Belt” also prospered, in part due to the 
concentration of federal defense spending in the region. Sun Belt voters 
wanted an assertive, anti-communist foreign policy and fewer federal 
regulations imposed on their businesses. Many were motivated by their 
views on taxes and federal regulations, whereas others were Christian 
conservatives focused on culture and social issues. 


In 1975, the last Americans pulled out of Vietnam, scrambling aboard 
helicopters from the roof of the U.S. embassy in Saigon. The communist 


takeover of South Vietnam signaled American defeat in the war, a loss that 
seemed to foreshadow the eclipse of American global strategic power and 
the end of the “American Century.” 


The Carter Administration: Domestic Policy 


Former Democratic Governor James “Jimmy” Earl Carter of Georgia ran 
for the presidency as a Washington outsider in 1976 and won on a pledge to 
fix the American economy and heal the cultural divisions of the 1960s 
({link]). He rallied white southerners to his side, including Southern Baptist 
minister Jerry Falwell of Virginia, while assuring African Americans that he 
was a Civil rights champion. Carter also told social conservatives he 
supported traditional family values while he embraced legalized abortion 
and ratification of the ERA. 


Georgia Governor Jimmy Carter (left) defeated the incumbent Gerald 
Ford (right) in the 1976 presidential election. 


It did not take long before Carter’s inability to be all things to all people 
became apparent. Religious conservatives like Falwell turned against him 
over a host of social issues. In 1979, Falwell founded the Moral Majority, 
which, to avoid trouble with the Internal Revenue Service, was officially a 
nonpartisan “educational” organization. Unofficially, however, the Moral 
Majority sought to rally religious conservatives and defeat Carter in 1980. 


Before Falwell repudiated Carter, conservative activist Phyllis Schlafly had 
created an organization called STOP ERA. Convinced the Equal Rights 
Amendment would undermine the family, Schlafly successfully lobbied 
state legislatures to either reject ratification of the ERA or to rescind their 
earlier pro-ERA votes. By 1980, STOP ERA and the Moral Majority had 
moved the Republican Party in a more socially conservative direction—a 
development that former California governor and presidential candidate 
Ronald Reagan seemingly endorsed. As had happened with the Democratic 
Party, the “outsiders” became the “insiders.” (See the Phyllis Schlafly and 
the Debate over the Equal Rights Amendment Narrative.) 


Reacting to a rising tide of conservative anger, Carter lashed out. In a 1979 
nationally televised address, popularly known as the “Malaise Speech,” 
Carter chided Americans for losing confidence in the federal government. 
He did not understand that Americans were primarily losing faith in him. 
(See the Jimmy Carter and the “Malaise” Speech Narrative and the Jimmy 
Carter, “Malaise” Speech, July 15, 1979 Primary Source.) 


Carter attempted several initiatives with Congress to reduce American 
dependence on foreign oil. Congress deregulated oil and gas prices and 
invested in private development of alternate energy sources. 
Environmentalists opposed strip mining for coal, however, and a crippling 
accident at the nuclear plant at Three Mile Island, Pennsylvania, diminished 
enthusiasm for nuclear energy as an alternative to oil, gas, and coal. To 
conserve fuel, Congress passed regulations raising automobile mileage 
standards and lowering speed limits. Foreign-oil imports dropped from 48 
percent of the nation’s consumption to 40 percent during the Carter 
presidency, but another oil shock and more gas lines occurred in 1979 


because of OPEC’s response to the Iran hostage crisis. The energy issue 
endured for decades on the nation’s political and economic agenda. 


The Carter Administration: Foreign Policy 


Beyond cultural divisions and an economically crippling double-digit 
inflation rate, Carter faced enormous foreign policy challenges. In 1975, 
when North Vietnam invaded and conquered South Vietnam, many 
Americans had looked away, trying to forget the war. Two years later, 
President Carter gave an address at Notre Dame University in which he 
decried America’s “inordinate fear of communism.” Carter repudiated the 
Truman Doctrine and containment that guided American foreign policy 
during the Cold War for three decades and attempted to make human rights 
the center of his foreign policy. He achieved his greatest foreign policy 
success in negotiating a Middle East peace accord. Israel’s Menachem 
Begin and Egypt’s Anwar Sadat met at Camp David to discuss their 
lingering hostility after recent wars. The 1978 Camp David Accords led to 
Israel’s withdrawal from the Sinai Peninsula, Egypt’s granting Israel access 
to the Suez Canal, and formal diplomatic relations between the two nations. 


The Soviet Union perceived Carter’s foreign policy initiatives and détente 
generally as a sign of U.S. weakness and expanded its power around the 
globe. The Russians used profits from soaring oil prices to pay for a 
massive nuclear and conventional arms build-up to threaten the United 
States. The Soviet Union also financed and advised guerrilla insurgencies in 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Angola, Somalia, and Yemen. The 
overthrow of the American ally and Nicaraguan dictator Anastasio Somoza 
by the Marxist and Soviet-funded Sandinistas created trouble for Carter’s 
human rights foreign policy. Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev installed a 
communist puppet government in Afghanistan, which sparked an uprising 
in 1979. Brezhnev responded by invading Afghanistan. He had no idea the 
Soviet Union had inspired an Islamic awakening and resistance that would 
spread across the world. Carter’s response was to boycott the 1980 
Olympics in Moscow, stop grain exports to the Soviet Union, and withdraw 
from the SALT II Treaty. 


Soviet aggression caught Carter by surprise, but it was far from his only 
foreign-policy problem. A champion of international human rights, Carter 
had criticized American allies who repressed their citizens’ liberties. For 
example, he had expressed great impatience with the shah (ruler) of Iran, 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. In 1979, the terminally ill shah fled his chaotic 
country, leaving Iran to fundamentalist revolutionaries who established an 
Islamic Republic. The young student revolutionaries subsequently seized 52 
American personnel at the U.S. embassy in Tehran, holding them hostage 
for 444 days ({link]). During each additional day of the “hostage crisis,” the 
international news media depicted Carter as weak and incompetent. A failed 
rescue attempt in which dozens of U.S. special forces were killed only 
worsened the situation. (See the Jimmy Carter and the Iran Hostage Crisis 
Narrative. ) 
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Pictured are hostages celebrating on Christmas Eve 1979 during the 
Iran Hostage Crisis. Note the “imperialism and Carter” and images on 


the wall. (credit: Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division, 
LC-DIG-ppmsca-04926) 


The Rise of Conservatism 


Although Carter tried to move to the right on U.S. foreign policy, requiring 
young men to register for a nonexistent draft and boycotting the 1980 
Olympics in Moscow, he pleased no one. Conservatives, including Sun Belt 
libertarians, southern evangelicals, and the Democrats who had voted for 
Nixon in 1972, wanted tougher measures against the Soviet Union and Iran. 
Democratic liberals, on the other hand, believed Carter had overreacted in 
his responses to both countries. Liberals not only rejected his more 
conservative foreign policy, they believed he knew nothing about domestic 
policy. They were convinced that regulations and more federal spending 
programs, including taxpayer-subsidized national health insurance, could 
cure what was ailing the nation’s economy. 


During the 1980 Democratic primaries, Carter barely beat back a challenge 
on the left from Massachusetts senator and dynastic heir Edward “Teddy” 
Kennedy, a brother of the late president. Democratic liberals showed little 
enthusiasm for Carter, expecting that even if Reagan won the 1980 election, 
he would prove a failure, paving the way for Kennedy in 1984. The 
American people, liberals argued, did not want what Reagan offered— 
namely a rollback of welfare programs, a federal crackdown on crime, and 
increased defense spending. However, the conservative movement was 
ready to bring a new vision to the federal government after the decline of 
the New Deal liberal order. 
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The late 1960s and 1970s saw political, economic, and social turmoil 
in the United States. As the 1980s began, a newly ascendant 
conservative movement rose to political power. 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e Neil Armstrong and the Moon Landing Narrative 

¢ The Controversy over Busing Narrative 

e Kent State Narrative 

e The New York Blackout of 1977 Lesson 

e Unit 7 Civics Connection: Modern Liberalism, Limited Government, 
and Rights Lesson 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how and why the supporters of the Democratic Party shifted 
after 1968. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Discuss the most significant foreign policy challenges the United 
States faced in the 1970s and the way Presidents Richard Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter responded to those challenges. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Discuss the most significant domestic policy challenges the United 


States faced in the 1970s and the way Presidents Richard Nixon and 
Jimmy Carter responded to those challenges. 
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Neil Armstrong and the Moon Landing 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes of economic growth in the years after World War II 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


The Cold War between the United States and Soviet Union took shape as a 
geopolitical struggle around the globe, an ideological contest between 
capitalism and communism, a nuclear arms race, and a space race. The 
nuclear arms race helped lead to the development of rocket technology that 
made putting humans into space a practical reality in a short time. Only 12 
years after the Russians launched a satellite into orbit around the Earth, 
Americans sent astronauts to walk on the moon. The space race was one of 
the peaceful competitions of the Cold War and pushed the boundaries of the 
human imagination. 


The origins of spaceflight occurred a few decades before World War II, with 
the pioneering flights of liquid-fueled rockets. American Robert Goddard 
launched one from a Massachusetts farm in 1926 and further developed the 
technology on a testing range in New Mexico in the 1930s. Meanwhile, 
German rocketeer Hermann Oberth read Goddard’s research and fired the 
first liquid-fueled rocket in Europe in 1930, with the dream of spaceflight in 
mind. In Russia, Konstantin Tsiolkovsky developed the idea of rocket 
technology, and his ideas bore fruit when they influenced Sergei Korolev in 
the 1930s. 


The greatest advance in rocket technology took place in Nazi Germany, 
where Werner von Braun led efforts to build V-2 and other rockets that 
could hit England when launched from continental Europe, spreading terror 
among the British population during World War II. At the end of the war, 
Russian and Allied forces raced to Berlin as the Nazi regime collapsed in 


the spring of 1945. Preferring to surrender to the Americans, von Braun and 
his team turned over 100 unfinished V-2 rockets and 14 tons of spare parts 
and blueprints ({link]). The United States secretly brought more than 100 
German scientists to Texas and then to Huntsville, Alabama, to develop 
American rocket technology as part of the nuclear arms race to build 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs). 


The former Nazi scientist Werner Von Braun (left) helped 


the United States develop missiles during the Cold War. He 
is shown here with President John F. Kennedy in 1963. 


On October 4, 1957, the Russians shocked the United States by successfully 
launching a satellite into orbit. Sputnik was a metal sphere weighing 184 
pounds that emitted a beeping sound to Earth. Although President Dwight 
Eisenhower was unconcerned because the United States was preparing its 
own Satellite, the American press, the public, and Congress were outraged, 
fearing the Russians were spying on them or could rain down nuclear 
weapons from space. Moreover, it seemed as if the Americans were falling 
behind the Soviets. Henry Jackson, a Democratic senator from the state of 
Washington, called Sputnik “a devastating blow to the United States’ 
scientific, industrial, and technical prestige in the world.” Sputnik initiated 
the space race between the United States and Soviet Union as part of the 
Cold War superpower rivalry. 


Congress moved quickly to compete with the Soviet Union in space. In 
1958, it passed the National Defense Education Act to spend more money 
to promote science, math, and engineering education at all levels. To signal 
its peaceful intentions, Congress also created the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) as a civilian organization to lead the 
American efforts in space exploration, whereas the Russian program 
operated as part of the military. The United States launched its first satellite 
into space on January 31, 1958, and NASA announced Project Mercury in 
December with the purpose of putting an astronaut in space. 


For both sides, the space race was about the prestige of being the first to 
accomplish a goal in space. In April 1961, the Russians again beat the 
Americans by sending the first human, Yuri Gagarin, into space to orbit the 
Earth ({link]) and used the event for Cold War propaganda about the 
superiority of the communist system. American Alan Shepard made the first 
U.S. spaceflight shortly afterward, on May 5, and President John F. 
Kennedy addressed Congress the following month to issue a ringing 
challenge. “I believe this nation should commit itself to achieving the goal,” 
he said, “before the decade is out, of landing a man on the moon and 


returning him home safely to earth. No single space project in this period 
will be more impressive to mankind, or more important for the long-range 
exploration of space.” 


The Soviet 
astronaut Yuri 
Gagarin was the 
first human to 


enter space, an 
achievement that 
only fueled the 
United States’ 
desire to put the 
first human on 
the moon. 


Throughout the next several years, NASA administrator James Webb, an 
adept bureaucrat, oversaw the growing organization, built its relationship 
with the aerospace industry, and lobbied members of Congress to get more 
than $20 billion in funding for a moon landing. More than 400,000 people 
were engaged in the effort to achieve Kennedy’s goal. The successful 
Mercury program was succeeded by the two-person flights of the Gemini 
program, and then by the Apollo program, which worked on spacewalks, 
rendezvous, and docking in preparation for eventual flights to the moon. On 
January 27, 1966, three American astronauts died in a launchpad fire during 
a test for Apollo I, demonstrating the real dangers astronauts faced and 
leading to extensive investigations to prevent another deadly accident. 


Americans generally saw the astronauts as heroes on the front line of 
discovery and the space race. They were mostly highly educated and 
experienced military pilots who demonstrated courage, confidence, and 
competitiveness. Engineers and logical problem solvers who mastered the 
technical aspects of spaceflight, they pushed limits and took risks but not 
unnecessary ones. Neil Armstrong, for example, studied aeronautical 
engineering at Purdue University and then flew jet fighters during the 
Korean War. 


On July 5, 1969, three astronauts—Armstrong, Buzz Aldrin, and Michael 
Collins—were answering questions from reporters at a press conference 
about 10 days before their historic trip to the moon aboard Apollo 11 
({link]). When asked whether the mission was worth the billions of dollars 
it cost, Armstrong responded that spaceflight was fundamentally about 
human discovery. “I think we’re going to the moon because it’s in the 
nature of the human being to face challenges. It’s by the nature of his deep 
inner soul,” he said. His answer perfectly captured the curiosity and courage 
that led humans to stretch the limits of technology and try to land on the 
moon. 


(Left to right) Neil Armstrong, Michael Collins, and Edwin “Buzz” 
Aldrin Jr. were the three members of the Apollo 11 lunar landing crew. 


On the morning of July 16, the heat and humidity at Cape Canaveral in 
Florida were stifling. An estimated one million spectators crowded the 
grounds, beaches, and water around the perimeter of the launch site, at a 
distance of at least three and a half miles for safety. The three astronauts, 
meanwhile, had eaten breakfast before donning their spacesuits and heading 
to the launch pad. They rode an elevator to level 34, and at 6:54 a.m. they 
boarded their Apollo command module, named Columbia, atop a 363-foot 
high Saturn V rocket filled with six million pounds of freezing liquid 
propellant. They powered up and ran through their safety checklist as 
hundreds of scientists, engineers, and doctors worked in launch control to 


ensure the mission’s safety and success. A flight director addressed the 
three astronauts on a private line and inspired them with a speech about 
working together as a team to make history. 


The final countdown commenced, and the engines ignited with an 
incredible blast. At 9:32 a.m., the rocket lifted off and soon pitched into its 
flight plan, with the astronauts pinned to their seats by the growing G force. 
They blasted into the heavens, leaving an 800-foot trail of fire behind, and 
soon were rocketing upward at more than 6,000 miles per hour. The 
astronauts burned the second-stage rocket in the blackness of space while 
orbiting the Earth as they began to feel the effects of weightlessness in 
space. Their spacecraft circled the Earth at faster than 17,500 miles per hour 
until the third-stage rocket hurtled them out of Earth’s orbit at more than 
24,000 miles per hour, headed toward the moon. 


During the three-day flight to the moon, the astronauts flew their spacecraft, 
transmitted audio and visual images back to Earth, and slept. After 75 hours 
in space, Apollo 11 was caught in the moon’s gravity and safely entered its 
orbit. On Sunday, July 20, Armstrong and Aldrin prepared the lunar lander 
and climbed aboard, while Collins circled the moon aboard Columbia and 
waited for them to return. With countless hours of simulation training 
behind him, Armstrong expertly piloted the lunar landing module, 
nicknamed Eagle, onto the surface of the moon. “The Eagle has landed,” he 
reported to billions of people back on Earth. 


Armstrong was the first human being to walk on the moon. As he set foot 
on the surface, he said, “That’s one small step for man. One giant leap for 
mankind.” Once Aldrin joined Armstrong a few minutes later, the pair stood 
on the surface of the moon 250,000 miles from Earth. Armstrong and 
Aldrin walked in the footsteps of trailblazing discoverers who had 
conquered new frontiers for millennia in the human experience. President 
Richard Nixon spoke to them, saying, “For every American, this has to be 
the proudest day of our lives, and for people all over the world, I am sure 
they, too, join with Americans in recognizing what an immense feat this is.” 


Despite the weight of their protective suits, Armstrong and Aldrin leaped 
short distances in the reduced gravity of the moon. They conducted 
scientific experiments, collected rocks and soil for analysis, and set up an 


American flag, rigged with wire to make it appear to be flying proudly in 
the vacuum of space ([link]). After several hours, it was time for the pair to 
return to the landing craft with their samples. Armstrong was too excited 

and too cold to sleep, so he lay awake and contemplated their achievement. 


On July 20, 1969, Buzz Aldrin saluted the American flag on the 
surface of the moon. 


The astronauts were not out of danger during their return trip. They first had 
to rendezvous with Collins in the Columbia and then return to Earth. The 
most difficult challenge was re-entering Earth’s atmosphere at the exact 
angle necessary to avoiding either burning up or skimming off the 
atmosphere and hurtling back into space. Meanwhile, the spacecraft’s heat 
shield would have to hold at temperatures nearing 4,000°F. 


The astronauts successfully navigated Columbia to re-entry and entered the 
atmosphere at nearly 25,000 miles per hour. Columbia slowed until its three 
parachutes deployed and then drifted down into the Pacific Ocean, where 
the astronauts were retrieved by a helicopter and swimmers from a U.S. 
aircraft carrier. Aldrin, Armstrong, and Collins were quarantined for a few 
weeks and then honored with a ticker-tape parade celebrating their heroic 
achievement. They proved that humans could walk on the moon and 
achieve what many others had thought impossible. 


The United States won the space race by sending men to the moon and back 
in 1969. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union’s secret efforts to get there first had 
resulted in frustration and failure. The Americans used the accomplishment 
to tout the superiority of freedom over communism. However, the success 
of the moon landing transcended the competition between rival 
superpowers or even the practical implications of manned spaceflight. The 
accomplishment represented the fruit of scientific and technological 
endeavor as the boundary of space was conquered, and it elevated the 
human spirit of discovery. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Describe the development of the U.S. space program. 
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Kent State 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why opposition to existing policies and values 
developed and changed over the course of the 20th century 


Written by: Kenneth J. Heineman, Angelo State University 


On May 4, 1970, many Americans were horrified when troops from the 
Ohio National Guard shot student demonstrators at Kent State University, a 
regional public college located in the town of Kent, Ohio. By 1970, during 
continued protests against the Vietnam War, people expected to see violent 
clashes at the University of California, Berkeley (UC Berkeley), but not on 
a Midwestern campus. 


In the mid-1950s, Kent State had been a teachers’ college with an 
enrollment of 5,000 students. Ten years later, the college was conducting 
Defense Department research and enrollment had grown to 21,000 students. 
Two developments transformed Kent State from a backwater to an outpost 
of the 1960s counterculture. First, the construction of the Ohio Turnpike 
and related highway improvements in the 1950s eased the commute 
between Kent and Cleveland, a distance of 39 miles. Kent also became a 
way Station for travelers between New York and Chicago. Second, the 
university’s enrollment growth created a pool of young people looking for 
entertainment. Illegal drugs flowed and musicians were drawn to Kent’s 
multiplying bars. The Eagles’ Joe Walsh worked on his music at the 
university and in the town’s taverns. The future members of the band Devo 
were Kent State students. They were also active in the campus chapter of 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). 


Residents liked the money students spent but did not approve of their 
behavior. Kent State president Robert White shared the concerns of the 


townspeople. Although he sought more students to enroll, he thought the 
radical elements were “human debris” who he believed had no business 
being in college. In fact, state law required that public universities admit all 
Ohio high school graduates regardless of their grade-point averages. 


The student body at Kent State was generally middle-class and apolitical. 
There was, however, a minority whose members did not fit that mold. Such 
students were the product of a peculiar history. During the Great 
Depression, eastern Ohio had been a battlefield between union organizers 
and corporate leaders. In 1937, during the national steel strike, police and 
the Ohio Guard had beaten and shot union supporters ({link]). Gus Hall, a 
union organizer and Communist Party member, dynamited the homes of 
workers who refused to go on strike. Meanwhile, union organizers and 
corporate security forces cruised Cleveland, engaging in gun fights. 


ore 


ie a, 


During the 1937 steel strikes, police fired on a crowd of protestors in 
Chicago, fueling resentment among union workers across the country. 


After World War II, these union organizers and former communists settled 
down and started families. Their baby boom children, if they went to 
college, often chose Kent State. The university was far enough from home 
to create the space young people wanted from their parents but close 
enough for comfort when needed. Many of the Kent State anti-war activists 
came from union households, and some were “red diaper babies,” whose 
parents had been members of the Communist Party during the 1940s and 
1950s, from Cleveland. 


Though it received no national notice, a handful of Kent State students 
launched a Free Speech Movement a year before the widely reported 
protests at UC Berkeley erupted. In the fall of 1964, 25 Kent State students 
decided to protest a war that was still several months from escalating. The 
Kent Committee to End the War in Vietnam engaged in peaceful picketing. 
In response, hostile students shot pellet guns at the anti-war students and 
assaulted them. The university administration ignored the anti-war students’ 
complaints. 


By 1968, thousands of college students around the country had become 
radicalized in response to the widening war in Vietnam. New SDS recruits 
tended to be more militant than those of just a few years earlier. Kent 
State’s population was no exception. The Kent State SDS chapter, 
established in 1968, considered earlier campus anti-war activists too 
restrained in the face of verbal and physical attack. With 250 members, 
Kent State’s SDS flexed its muscles. Radicals intended to drive corporate 
recruiters from campus, abolish their school’s Reserve Officer Training 
Corps (ROTC), end military-related university research, and prevent 
speakers whose views they disagreed with from lecturing. 


Demonstrating that they were the intellectual heirs of influential radical 
Marxist philosopher Herbert Marcuse, Kent State activists traveled to the 
University of Akron in 1968, where they disrupted a speech by Republican 
presidential nominee Richard Nixon and shouted obscenities at him. Time 
magazine described the action as the “most successful disruption of a Nixon 
speech during the campaign.” 


The Kent State SDS’s militancy attracted the notice of SDS organizers at 
more elite campuses. By 1969, when SDS splintered, dozens of Kent State 


students had already become part of the Weathermen network, which was 
a radical leftist student organization founded at the University of Michigan 
by a faction of SDS that used bombings and violence to achieve its 
objectives. To Weathermen Jim Mellen and Terry Robbins, Kent offered a 
place to stay when driving between New York and Chicago, was close to a 
support network in Cleveland, had a vibrant counterculture, and possessed a 
seemingly fearless activist student group. 


Kent State’s SDS leaders forged an alliance with the campus chapter of the 
Black United Students (BUS). Both BUS and SDS blocked police 
department recruiters from Oakland, California, from meeting with 
students. BUS followed up by staging a walkout of nearly all African 
American students from campus. In response, the college’s President Robert 
L. White denounced BUS and SDS for intimidating students. Although 
initially grateful for SDS’s support, BUS leaders now concluded that the 
white radicals were using them as shields to hide behind. They were also 
concerned that SDS did not understand that assaulting police officers 
invited a wholesale beating of everyone, including BUS members. BUS 
then broke off relations with the Kent SDS. 


In 1969, after the expulsion and arrest of Kent State’s SDS leaders on 
charges ranging from trespassing to assault, the radicals’ rhetoric became 
even more confrontational. In the spring of 1969, Jim Mellen, who had 
decamped from the University of Michigan, stood on top of an overturned 
trash can and laid out the SDS worldview: 


I know that there are some pigs out there who still think we 
should occupy Vietnam. And there are some pigs out there who 
still think they can go into ghettoes and push people around. 
Well, what we’re telling you is that you can’t do it anymore! We 
are no longer asking you to come and help us make a revolution. 
We’re telling you that the revolution has begun, and the only 
choice you have to make is which side you’re on. And we’re also 
telling you that if you get in the way of that revolution, it’s going 
to run right over you. 


Kent’s President White shut down the Kent State SDS chapter, arguing that 
the radicals had a “disregard for the rights of others” and offered only a 
“program of revolution solely for revolution’s sake.” He also denounced the 
“bleeding hearts” who made excuses for student violence. White was 
especially angered by his own liberal arts professors, who had helped SDS 
members occupying a campus building to evade arrest. He himself had 
stood by at first and then surrounded the building with Ohio Highway 
Patrol troopers to prevent the activists from escaping. Thanks to faculty 
assistance, however, the SDSers were able to flee through an exit the 
Highway Patrol had overlooked. 


After the spring 1969 events at Kent State, the campus appeared to have 
settled down. There were rumors of Weathermen comings and goings, but 
no reported incidents of violence. The Weathermen had attempted to kill a 
Cleveland police officer with a car bomb but failed. 


On April 30, 1970, President Nixon announced he had sent troops into 
Cambodia to intercept North Vietnamese supplies destined for South 
Vietnam. This action escalated the war he had promised to end, which upset 
the anti-war students. College students, who had believed they were safe 
from the draft if their lottery number was high enough, now feared an 
escalation of combat. Campus demonstrations erupted nationally, some 
peaceful, others violent. 


The next day, May 1, a bar fight among students moved into the streets. 
Soon, rioters were breaking store windows. Kent’s political leadership 
requested that the Republican governor of Ohio, James Rhodes, send 
National Guard troops. On May 2, a riot broke out on campus and 
unidentified people set fire to the ROTC building. While the fire raged, the 
Ohio Guard arrived (({link]). Governor Rhodes came to Kent on May 3 and 
announced that he planned to “eradicate” the “communist element.” 
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A map detailing the movements of the National Guard at Kent State 
and the location of the four students when they were killed. 


Many of the Ohio Guard troops were regular Army veterans with little 
patience for student protesters. Some had been patrolling the highways 
hunting Teamster snipers who had been shooting at nonunion truckers. 
Looking at the angry and jittery troops, nearly all the black students fled, 
fearful they would be shot. Some of the working-class white student 
activists shared that concern but remained. Most middle-class students 
argued that the troops did not have loaded guns. 


On May 4, after facing the jeers of 2,000 protestors and being on the 
receiving end of thrown rocks, a few Guardsmen opened fire. Thirteen 
students were hit, four fatally. 


Across the nation four million students participated in protest activities after 
the Kent State shootings. Shaken by the wave of protests, Nixon withdrew 
U.S. troops from Cambodia. The rock band Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young 


shootings. Despite the massive student reaction against the shootings, 
however, Campus protest evaporated. Moreover, public opinion came down 
on the side of the forces of law and order. Nixon won a landslide reelection 
in 1972, and Ohio governor James Rhodes served an additional two terms. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Describe what led up to the events of May 4, 1970, on the campus of 
Kent State University. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent did the Kent State shootings alter public opinion? 
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The Birth Control Pill 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Vincent Cannato, University of Massachusetts Boston 


No individual is more responsible for the modern birth control movement 
than Margaret Sanger ([link]). Born in 1879, Sanger was one of 11 children 
born to Irish immigrant parents in upstate New York. The premature death 
of her mother at the age of 49 years, her health weakened by so many 
pregnancies, deeply affected Sanger. Before World War I, she lived in lower 
Manhattan and worked as a nurse among working-class immigrant women. 
Influenced by the politically radical and bohemian environment of 
Greenwich Village at the time, Sanger began to promote the use of 
contraception. She believed reducing unwanted pregnancies was a way to 
empower and liberate women. 


Margaret Sanger 
was one of the 
original and most 


influential birth 
control advocates 
in the United 
States. 


At the time, reliable means of birth control were few (birth control pills 
were not introduced until 1960), and their use was highly restricted in the 
United States. The Victorian Era placed great emphasis on sexual restraint 
and chastity, and in the 1870s, a postal inspector named Anthony Comstock 
led a nationwide movement against what he defined as sexual vice and 
obscenity. In response, Congress passed a series of laws named the 
Comstock Laws, which prohibited the use of the U.S. mails to send obscene 
materials, contraceptives, or any item promoting the use of contraceptives. 
In addition, many states passed their own “Comstock laws.” Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, for instance, banned the use of contraceptives as well as 
their distribution. 


In 1916, Sanger opened the nation’s first birth control clinic in Brooklyn, 
New York. Soon after, she was arrested and convicted of illegally 
distributing contraceptives. The clinic was shut down and Sanger spent 30 
days in jail. The next year, she created the magazine Birth Control Review 
to provide the public with information about birth control ({link]). In 1921, 
she helped found the American Birth Control League to educate Americans 
about birth control and to work toward opening birth control clinics in 
partnership with medical professionals. In 1942, the organization changed 
its name to Planned Parenthood. 
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The cover of an edition of the Birth Control Review from 
1919. 


However, there was also strong public opposition to contraception. Many 
Americans saw increased access to contraception as a threat to traditional 
sexual morality. The Catholic Church was actively opposed to artificial 
contraception. In the Northeast especially, where Catholics were greatest in 
number, state legislatures resisted attempts to overturn bans on artificial 
means of family planning. 


In the 1920s, the issue of birth control also became increasingly linked to 
eugenics, or the science of using selective breeding to “improve” the 
human race. Women’s desire for access to more reliable methods of family 
planning mixed with concerns that “inferior” individuals and races were 
having too many children and putting too large a burden on society. As 
Sanger wrote in 1921, “the most urgent problem today is how to limit and 
discourage the over-fertility of the mentally and physically defective.” 
Eugenics thinking also contributed to the passage of restrictive immigration 
quotas and state laws promoting forced sterilization programs aimed at 
African Americans, the impoverished, and disabled persons. 


By the 1930s, there was greater public interest in birth control and 
increasing availability of contraceptives such as condoms and diaphragms. 
When a doctor at one of Sanger’s clinics ordered a diaphragm from Japan, 
for example, it was confiscated by the federal government. But in the 
resulting legal challenge, a federal court in 1936 declared that the 
government could not prevent medical officials from receiving and 
distributing contraceptives. 


After World War II, public support for and use of contraceptives increased. 
There was also growing interest in population control to deal with the 
postwar concer about overpopulation, especially in less-developed 
countries. Advocates of birth control linked contraceptive use to public 
concerns about the need to curb population to help reduce human suffering. 


In the early 1950s, Sanger convinced her friend Katherine McCormack, a 
long-time women’s rights activist and wealthy philanthropist, to help fund 
the research of Massachusetts scientist Gregory Pincus, who was working 
on fertility issues. In his research, Pincus began to experiment with oral 
hormonal contraceptives that would prevent ovulation in women. He then 
teamed up with Boston-area doctor John Rock to conduct clinical trials of a 


new pill. The first large-scale testing of the pill was conducted in Puerto 
Rico in 1956. The next year, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
approved the use of Enovid, the brand name of the pill then being produced 
by the pharmaceutical company G.D. Searle & Company, but only for the 
treatment of menstrual problems. It was three more years before the FDA 
approved the pill for use as an oral contraceptive. 


The pill had an immediate and dramatic impact on American society. By 
1962, approximately 1.2 million American women were using it every day. 
Two years later, that figure had reached 6.5 million. The pill was a 
relatively safe option for women and almost 100 percent effective in 
preventing conception, making it far more reliable than other forms of 
contraception. Although users were initially married women, unmarried 
women were soon also taking the pill. However, some states still retained 
the old Comstock laws and barred the use of contraception. 


Since 1873, for example, it had been illegal in Connecticut to use or 
distribute any kind of contraception. The law was rarely enforced, but it 
was still on the books in the early 1960s when the Planned Parenthood 
League of Connecticut decided to challenge it. Planned Parenthood’s 
executive director, Estelle Griswold, together with Yale School of Medicine 
Professor C. Lee Buxton, opened a birth control clinic in New Haven in 
1961 to test the law. After they were arrested and fined for their actions, 
lower courts upheld their conviction, and eventually Griswold took her case 
to the Supreme Court. In its 1965 decision Griswold v. Connecticut, the 
court struck down Connecticut’s law by a 7—2 vote ({link]). Writing for the 
majority, Justice William O. Douglas argued that the Connecticut law 
violated the “right of marital privacy.” Although an explicit right to privacy 
does not exist in the Constitution, Douglas found the right within the 
“penumbras” and “emanations” of the First, Fourth, and Fifth 
Amendments. 


Estelle Griswold (left) and Emest Jahncke (right), who 
served as president of the Planned Parenthood League of 
Connecticut, react to the announcement of the decision in 

Griswold v. Connecticut printed in the New Haven Register 
on June 8, 1965. (credit: New Haven Museum) 


However, the court’s decision extended the right of privacy only to married 
couples. The 1972 case Eisenstadt v. Baird, which struck down 
Massachusetts’s anticontraception law, extended the right of privacy to 
unmarried people. Griswold became the basis for the court’s 1973 Roe v. 
Wade decision that the right of privacy guaranteed a women’s right to have 
an abortion, although that right also had to be balanced against state 
interests. However, the right to privacy was also critical in later Supreme 
Court decisions such as Lawrence v. Texas (2003), which struck down anti- 
sodomy laws in Texas, and Obergefell v. Hodges (2015), which upheld the 
state law allowing same-sex couples the right to marry. 


The arrival of the oral contraceptive pill coincided with the beginning of the 
modern feminist movement and the early stirrings of the sexual revolution. 


These three forces worked together to effect great changes in American 
culture and family life. Older strictures and taboos against sexuality began 
to weaken. Now that sex could be separated from childbearing, attitudes 
toward sex outside of marriage began to loosen. The counterculture of the 
late 1960s further emphasized rebellion against mainstream cultural 
restraints, especially in the area of sexual relations. In 1968, Pope Paul VI 
announced the papal encyclical Humanae Vitae, upholding the Catholic 
Church’s opposition to artificial contraception and warning of numerous 
changes to sexual morality in the West. The encyclical caused deep 
controversy in the United States. Public opinion polls indicated that a 
majority of American Catholics approved of the contraceptive pill, and 
increasing numbers of Catholic women used it. 


The birth control pill gave women greater independence and personal 
autonomy and further separated conception from sexual intercourse. The 
Baby Boom—the sharp increase in U.S. birth rates that occurred 
immediately after World War II—had ended by 1964. Women could now 
better plan when to have children and avoid unwanted pregnancies, but 
overall they and their partners were also choosing to have fewer children. 
Birth rates continued to decline dramatically in the decades since the 1960s, 
falling to the lowest levels in the nation’s history. Women also began to 
postpone marriage and enter the workforce in larger numbers. Divorce rates 
increased, marriage rates declined, and more children were born outside 
marriage. Although these demographic changes were not all the direct result 
of the greater availability of birth control, when combined with other social 
forces such as the rise of feminism and the sexual revolution, the 
introduction of the birth control pill had a tremendous impact on American 
families and on sexual behaviors and attitudes. 
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Free Response Questions 
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Explain the legal reasoning behind the Supreme Court’s decision to 
invalidate Connecticut’s anticontraception law in Griswold. 
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Explain why birth control has been a controversial topic in American 
history. 
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Phyllis Schlafly and the Debate over the Equal Rights Amendment 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 

e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


In 1973, feminist Betty Friedan debated conservative Phyllis Schlafly at 
Illinois State University in 1973. Friedan, who disliked Schlafly’s 
opposition to an Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) to the Constitution, 
said, “I consider you a traitor to your sex.” Schlafly countered by saying 
that Friedan and her allies were “intemperate, agitating proponents of ERA. 
. . $0 intolerant of the views of other people.” Schlafly antagonized liberal 
and feminist women in the audience with comments like: “I’d like to thank 
my husband for allowing me to speak here tonight.” 


Friedan and Schlafly had much in common: they were both well educated, 
married with children, and passionate about their respective side in the fight 
over the ERA. The amendment simply stated: “Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any other 
State on account of sex.” But it was Schlafly whose opposition prevailed in 
the fight and who strengthened the position of traditional conservatism as a 
result ((Link]). 


Phyllis Schlafly protesting outside the White House against the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) in 1977. 


Phyllis Stewart was born in St. Louis and raised during the Great 
Depression when her mother had to support the family because of her 
father’s inability to find work. A bright and hardworking student, Stewart 
graduated from Washington University in St. Louis in 1944, working at a 
World War IT ammunition factory to help defray college costs. She also 
received an M.A. in government from Radcliffe College, then the sister 
school of Harvard University. She later received a law degree from 
Washington University in 1978. 


After the war, Stewart worked for a year at the American Enterprise 

Institute, a conservative pro-business organization in Washington, DC. She 
left to become involved in a political campaign in St. Louis and eventually 
ran for Congress herself, and lost, as the Republican candidate in a heavily 
Democratic district. In 1949, she married Fred Schlafly, an attorney for the 


Olin Corporation, became active in Republican Party politics, and was a 
delegate to every GOP convention from 1952 until 2016. She had six 
children and attended Washington University Law School at night. A strong 
Roman Catholic and anti-communist, she founded the Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation (named after an imprisoned Hungarian prelate) to educate 
Americans about the communist threat to religion. 


Schlafly gained national attention with the publication of her first book, A 
Choice, Not an Echo (1964), which attacked the moderate East Coast 
leaders in the Republican Party and supported the campaign of conservative 
Arizona senator Barry Goldwater when many party leaders did not. The 
slim volume of approximately 120 pages was distributed by her own 
publishing house and sold more than three million copies, catapulting 
Schlafly to fame within the emerging conservative movement (she used the 
royalties from the book to fund her children’s college educations). She now 
had a platform for her views and published a monthly four-page pamphlet 
known as The Phyllis Schlafly Report, distributing it to thousands of 
subscribers, many of them women she had cultivated in her role as a 
member (and later vice president) of the National Federation of Republican 
Women. 


Schlafly’s main interests as a writer and analyst were defense policy and 
nuclear weapons, and she co-wrote several books about these with former 
Admiral Chester Ward. She was very critical of Richard Nixon’s policy of 
détente, the lessening of tensions between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as well as of Nixon’s opening relations with Mao Zedong’s China in 
1972. She thought the communists could not be trusted to abide by 
agreements being reached on nuclear weapons and improved relations. 


One of the issues that did not interest Schlafly much at all was the feminist 
movement, which had reemerged during the protest culture of the 1960s. 
Betty Friedan ({link]) had helped shape feminism in the 1960s by the 
publication of her book, The Feminine Mystique (1963), which discussed 
how the domestic sphere of motherhood, for educated women like herself, 
was akin to a “cultural concentration camp.” In 1964, Friedan helped form 
the National Organization for Women (NOW) and fought for equity 
issues like equal pay for equal work and women’s opportunities to have 


careers in the professions, such as medicine, higher education, and law. But 
the cultural revolutions of the 1960s, from civil rights to the anti-Vietnam 
War protests, reshaped feminist responses and radicalized women, who now 
saw their concerns linked to political issues in a very personal way. 


Betty Friedan’s 
The Feminist 
Mystique helped 
galvanize the 
feminist 
movement in the 
1960s. 


Even as members of protest movements, women often found themselves 
treated as second-class citizens, with very few in leadership positions and 
most serving as secretaries and romantic partners to the male leaders of the 
movement. Women began to discuss their thoughts about these issues, and 
the resulting consciousness-raising sessions led to an explosion of feminist 
organizations in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Cultural and radical 
feminists bore no hostility toward the economic and political concerns of 
NOW, but they pushed the movement further, urging control over their own 
reproductive decisions and their sexuality. They also believed men and 
women were equally competent and should be treated as equals in the 
workplace and in their freedom to make personal decisions. 


The feminist movement resurrected the ERA (initially proposed in the 
1920s) and moved for its adoption. Congress passed it in 1971 and, by early 
1973, 30 states had ratified it, leaving it only eight states short of adoption. 
Moreover, several states had also legalized abortion and, in 1973, the 
Supreme Court legalized abortion nationwide in a 7—2 vote in the case 
known as Roe v. Wade. Then Phyllis Schlafly entered the debate, publishing 
“What’s Wrong with Equal Rights for Women?” in the February 1972 issue 
of The Phyllis Schlafly Report. 


Schlafly’s argument was that women’s rights were already protected under 
the Constitution and that the ERA would undermine the family, “the basic 
unit of society, which is ingrained in the laws and customs of our Judeo- 
Christian civilization” ((link]). The modern American woman would lose 
the protection of father and husband and the “Christian tradition of 
chivalry,” which supported the family and shielded women in the case of 
divorce or separation. Schlafly also attacked the ERA as undermining the 
protections that women already possessed and that the ERA would leave 
women vulnerable to the military draft. Although she supported equity for 
women in careers and pay, she also defended motherhood and the home in 
her essay. She also later claimed the ERA would lead to coed bathrooms 
and the promotion of homosexual marriage. 


Buttons like this 
were worn by 
opponents of the 
Equal Rights 
Amendment in 
the 1970s. (See 
the photo of 


Phyllis Schlafly 
in [link)). 


Schlafly’s essay led directly to the formation of a movement of Christian 
evangelicals, Mormons, Catholics, and other traditional groups to fight 
against the ERA in an organization called STOP ERA (Stop Taking Our 
Privileges — ERA), led by Schlafly. ERA supporters were often white, 
middle-class, secular, and well educated; they tended to be single or, if 
married, in one of the professions. They were also divided among many 
feminist organizations, such as NOW and others dedicated to securing 
passage of the amendment. STOP ERA members were married women with 
children, religious, middle class, and older, and they saw links between 
attacks on religion in the courts and the feminist movement as threats to 
motherhood and the home. Democrats and Republicans, including 
Presidents Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, as well as celebrities and the 
media, supported the ERA, and making headway against it was an uphill 
climb, but Schlafly’s organization and dedication to the cause prevailed. 
Schlafly linked the ERA fight to the fight against abortion and drew support 
from the emergence of a religious right at the grassroots level in the 1970s. 


Schlafly took the lead in challenging feminists in debates and in making 
appearances in the national media, while her grassroots supporters lobbied 
at the state level, often bringing cookies to appeal to the men who 
dominated state legislatures. Five states proved crucial battlegrounds: 
Florida, Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma, and North Carolina. In each state, the 
STOP ERA forces prevailed. Even after a five-year extension for 
ratification was allowed by Congress, Illinois’s decision not to ratify the 
amendment in 1982 effectively killed the effort for passage. By that time, 
Ronald Reagan was in the White House and the conservative movement 
was at its peak, with the majority of STOP ERA members, including 
Schlafly, giving their full support to the White House and its policies. 


After the defeat of the ERA, when Schlafly came under verbal and physical 
assault from supporters of the amendment, she converted STOP ERA into a 
pro-family, traditionalist organization named Eagle Forum. As one of the 


leaders of the rising conservative movement of the 1960s and 1970s, she 
remained an active Republican and conservative activist for the rest of her 
life. The STOP ERA fight was one of the main reasons conservatism as an 
ideology became crucial to Republican politics. The grassroots activists in 
the STOP ERA fight remained committed to the conservative cause and to 
traditionalism within American society. 
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Explain the motivations for the emergence of feminism in the 1960s. 
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Describe the threat Phyllis Schlafly believed the Equal Rights 
Amendment posed to the lives and status of women. 
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The Gay Liberation Movement 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Jim Downs, Connecticut College 


After World War II, the civil rights movement had a profound impact on 
other groups demanding their rights. The feminist movement, the Black 
Power movement, the environmental movement, the Chicano movement, 
and the American Indian Movement sought equality, rights, and 
empowerment in American society. Gay people organized to resist 
oppression and demand just treatment, and they were especially galvanized 
after a New York City police raid on the Stonewall Inn, a gay bar, sparked 
riots in 1969. 


Around the same time, biologist Alfred Kinsey began a massive study of 
human sexuality in the United States. Like Magnus Hirschfield and other 
scholars who studied sexuality, including Havelock Ellis, a prominent 
British scholar who published research on transgender psychology, Kinsey 
believed sexuality could be studied as a science. He interviewed more than 
8,000 men and argued that sexuality existed on a spectrum, saying that it 
could not be confined to simple categories of homosexual and heterosexual. 
To evaluate sexual activities, Kinsey used a scale that assigned a number 
from zero to six to rate sexual urges. A rating of zero meant “exclusively 
heterosexual” and a rating of six meant “exclusively homosexual.” Kinsey 
rejected most people’s self-identification at either end of the spectrum 
because their other answers indicated that they often fell somewhere in 
between. Kinsey broke ground by discussing a taboo subject in frank terms. 
His analysis broke down rigidly held categories of sexuality and 
empowered many gay people to fight for social change. 


By the 1960s, a new wave of social activism, fueled by the civil rights 
movement and other social movements, inspired them to resist oppression 
and discriminatory laws. In August 1966, the police raided Compton’s 
Cafeteria, a hangout for mostly transgender and queer people in the 
Tenderloin neighborhood of San Francisco, after the owners of the cafeteria 
had complained that transgender people were loitering there. They 
congregated at the Compton’s Cafeteria because gay bars often were hostile 
to them and prohibited them from hanging out there. When the police 
arrived at Compton’s to arrest the people for loitering, an uprising ensued. 
The customers fought the police, throwing coffee cups, smashing plates, 
and breaking windows. The next evening, protestors gathered in front of 
Compton’s Cafeteria to mark their resistance to oppression ({link]). 


A plaque marking the location of the 1966 riots at Compton’s 


Cafeteria. 


The exact date of the Compton’s Cafeteria uprising remains unknown, but it 
did predate a better-known event called the Stonewall Uprising, which 
lasted six days. On June 28, 1969, a group of LGBTQ people resisted and 
then fought back after the police attempted to raid their bar, the Stonewall 
Inn, in New York City’s Greenwich Village. Several hundred people 
gathered to watch the police attempting to arrest patrons of the business, 
and as the crowd’s response escalated from mockery to anger, the mood 
shifted and violence and destruction erupted inside the bar and in the street 
({link]). Rocks and bottles were thrown, a car was overturned, garbage was 
set on fire, and police and bystanders were injured. Although members of 
the gay community were divided in their opinions about the riot, hundreds 
of people returned to the scene for the next several nights, some to continue 
violent opposition to the police and others to express their sexuality in 
public for the first time. 
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The Stonewall Inn, shown here in 2005, was designated on 

the State and National Registers of Historic Places in 2016 

to commemorate the importance of the 1969 uprising in the 
gay liberation movement. (credit: “Stonewall Inn with 


Flowers-2005” by David/Wikimedia Commons, CC BY 
2.0) 


At the time, gay bars were often hidden and vulnerable to attacks by police, 
who were authorized by city governments to shut down establishments that 
promoted what was considered lewd behavior. Many gay bars, including the 
Stonewall Inn, were also run by the mafia, which paid off corrupt police 
officers to stay open. Although this sometimes worked, municipal officials 
also frequently urged police to clamp down on gay bars by asserting that 
they did not have proper liquor licenses. Before Stonewall, LGBTQ people 
lacked political clout and had no recourse even if their bars were attacked, 
so the police often did not even need to justify their raids. By standing up to 
the police at the Stonewall Inn, LGBTQ people began an organized 
movement to fight discrimination. Consequently, the Stonewall Uprising 
has come to symbolize the start of the modern gay liberation movement. 


Stonewall energized LGBTQ people to become more fiercely political. 
Before Stonewall, a gay political effort known as the homophile movement 
had brought gay men and lesbians together to form a political coalition. 
Members of the movement staged the first gay protest in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1965, in front of Independence Hall. During the demonstration, they 
followed the politics of respectability, a strategy learned from the black civil 
rights movement, and dressed in suits and skirts. 


After Stonewall, however, a more radical political consciousness developed 
that resulted from the formation of many new groups, including the Gay 
Liberation Front and Radicalesbians, whose members rejected these 
strategies and called for a more militant response to homophobia. These 
groups were interested not just in gaining rights but also in challenging 
systems of power like capitalism, which they believed oppressed them. 
They viewed Stonewall as an opportunity to revolutionize society and to 
rethink the meaning of sexuality. They drew on theories advanced by early 
twentieth-century sexologist Magnus Hirschfield and others to 
conceptualize their relationships and identities. 


On the cultural front, alternative newspapers popped up all over North 
America, from Toronto to Phoenix to San Francisco. The papers included 
sections devoted to community updates, cultural events, and personal ads, 
but they also highlighted new political concerns, namely efforts to raise 
awareness about the problems of gay people in prisons and concerns about 
gay health. Although many various religious institutions believed 
homosexuality was sinful, some LGBTQ people did not believe that their 
faith and sexual orientation were at odds and took shelter in religious 
communities organized by gay people. Founded in 1968 by Rev. Troy Perry, 
the Metropolitan Community Church (MCC) was established as a 
congregation by and for LGBTQ people; it opened scores of churches 
across the country that remain active today. LGBTQ people also opened 
bookstores, cafes, libraries, and other community centers throughout the 
United States. 


Yet despite these revolutionary changes, violence stalked the gay liberation 
movement during the 1970s. On June 24, 1973, members of the MCC 
gathered in the Upstairs Lounge, a bar they had converted into a church in 
New Orleans, to hold their weekly meeting. An unidentified arsonist set fire 
to the establishment, tragically killing 32 people and injuring many others. 
The arsonist was never identified. It was the largest tragedy involving 
LGBTQ people in U.S. history until the 2016 shooting at the Pulse 
Nightclub massacre in Orlando, Florida. 


More tragedies followed. In 1981, many gay men were becoming sick and 
dying of a mysterious disease. Public health authorities, journalists, doctors, 
and even many in the gay community blamed gay liberation and the 
loosening of sexual restrictions for the epidemic, but no one in the medical 
or scientific community actually understood the behavior of the virus. In 
fact, it was first defined as GRID, which meant gay-related immune 
deficiency. The medical community later referred to the disease as AIDS, 
an acronym for acquired immune deficiency syndrome. On September 24, 
1982, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) first used 
the term AIDS and offered the first definition of it. 


Devastated by the spreading epidemic, many LGBTQ people intensified 
their political activism. They rushed to the streets and organized protests 


and rallies to call attention to the epidemic, held fundraisers to gain money 
to research the virus, and formed many organizations, most notably Act Up, 
which was founded in New York City in March 1987 ((link]). 


The pink triangle 
became a 
unifying symbol 
for the gay 
community in the 
1970s. This 
poster was used 
by the Act Up 
organization to 
bring attention to 
the AIDS 
epidemic. 


The political activism of the 1970s and 1980s began to change public 
attitudes about LGBTQ people in American society and led to significant 
changes in public policy. In Lawrence v. Texas (2003), the Supreme Court 
legalized same-sex sexual activity. In 2010, Congress permitted gay people 
to serve openly in the military. In 2013, the Supreme Court struck down the 
Defense of Marriage Act in United States v. Windsor, and Obergefell v. 


Hodges (2015) made same-sex marriage legal under the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. Attitudes continued to change, 
indicating growing acceptance of LGBTQ people. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the events that led to the gay liberation movement. 
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Describe the impact the gay liberation movement had on the political 
and social climate of the United States in the late twentieth century. 
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Richard Nixon Opens Diplomatic Relations with China 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in Cold War policies from 1945 
to 1980 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


From February 21 to 28, 1972, President Richard Nixon became the first 
president to visit the People’s Republic of China (PRC), traveling there 
specifically for talks with communist leader Mao Zedong. The visit, which 
Nixon dubbed “the week that changed the world,” produced great theater. 
Nixon met with Mao in the leader’s study, toured the Great Wall of China 
with First Lady Pat Nixon, and attended a banquet in his honor with 
Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai ([link)). 


President Nixon shaking hands with Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai 
immediately upon landing in China in 1972. First Lady Pat Nixon is 
on the left. 


Meetings between American and Soviet leaders had happened many times 
over the preceding years. Called summits, these meetings typically 
produced improved relations between the two superpowers. For example, 
Nixon’s meeting with his Soviet counterpart Leonid Brezhnev in 1971 led 
to an arms control agreement known as the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT), cultural exchanges, and a trade agreement. The thaw in 
U.S.-Soviet relations was part of a Nixon strategy known as détente, a 
means to lessen tensions between the two superpowers and possibly use the 
Soviets to apply pressure on their North Vietnamese ally to negotiate an end 
to the Vietnam War. 


That Nixon would be the first president to visit “Red China” and negotiate 
with Mao would have shocked partisans on both sides in the 1950s. The 


communists had established the PRC in October 1949, after a long civil war 
that resulted in a communist victory over the American-backed government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang fled to Taiwan and installed his Guomindang 
government on the island. Mao turned to the Soviets for assistance in 
building up China, securing economic and military aid from Stalin in 1950. 


The Americans isolated the PRC and backed Taiwan as the legitimate 
government of China, refusing to allow the PRC a seat in the United 
Nations (UN). The Korean War (1950-1953) pitted the two countries 
against each other again after China intervened in the conflict to support 
North Korea. At home, anti-communists charged the Truman administration 
and the Democrats with the “loss” of China to the communists. During his 
time in the House and Senate, Nixon fervently supported the domestic anti- 
communism that dominated the politics of the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
and he strongly backed the effort to keep Mao’s China out of the UN. 


Nixon had been chosen as Dwight Eisenhower’s running mate in 1952 in 
part because of his anti-communist and conservative credentials. He played 
the role very well during his eight years as vice president ([link]). His 
defeats in the 1960 presidential election (by John F. Kennedy) and in the 
California gubernatorial race (by Edmund “Pat” Brown) two years later 
seemed to end Nixon’s political career. However, he regained his stature in 
the Republican Party and faithfully supported Barry Goldwater in 1964. By 
1967, he was well poised to be the frontrunner for the Republican 
nomination in 1968. With the Democrats experiencing huge problems as a 
result of the Vietnam War, anti-war protests, race riots, and civil unrest at 
home, Nixon understood that the GOP had a strong chance of winning the 
election that year. 
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Nixon ran as vice president alongside 
Dwight Eisenhower in the 1952 election. 


In 1967, Nixon’s article “Asia After Vietnam” was published in the 
distinguished journal Foreign Affairs. In it, Nixon argued that although 
Vietnam had occupied a significant part of the nation’s attention, 
development of the economies of the region should be important new goals 
of American diplomacy. But more than that, Nixon hinted that a new 
relationship with China could be initiated, and that the United States could 


begin to end its role in Vietnam by adopting a policy designed to support 
the South Vietnamese government militarily while ending direct American 
involvement. The influential article burnished Nixon’s foreign policy 
credentials. 


Both policies came into effect once Nixon became president. He began to 
withdraw American troops from the war in 1970, after a disastrous invasion 
of neighboring Cambodia led to massive anti-war protests on college 
campuses. Nixon “Vietnamized” the war, and by the time of his reelection 
in 1972, fewer than 100,000 American troops remained in the South. 


The opening of China came about thanks to a strategic convergence of 
events after 1969. Mao had earlier unleashed two disastrous social 
revolutions in China within a decade’s time. The first was the Great Leap 
Forward, designed to communalize agriculture and end private ownership 
of property. Mao encouraged false production statistics and had peasants 
produce steel in backyard furnaces, melting every metal utensil and cooking 
pot they could find ({link]). But collectivized agriculture was less 
productive than individual land ownership. China exported many of the 
commodities it produced in order to repay its debts to the Soviet Union; 
from 1958 to 1961, however, a famine killed as many as 40 million Chinese 
people. Mao was rebuked and his power ended. 


In the late 1950s, Mao Zedong encouraged peasants to set 
up backyard furnaces like these in an attempt to maximize 
steel production in China. 


Five years later, after regaining power and aligning himself with the 
military, Mao launched the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution to 
promote his view of communism. The Cultural Revolution was a disastrous 
period lasting nearly 10 years (with its high point from 1965 to 1969). The 
economy was shut down, students roamed the streets punishing those 
suspected of pro-capitalist “revisionism” against Mao, and a reign of terror 
featuring massacres of perceived enemies was the norm until Mao changed 
course and used the military to crack down on the very people he had once 
encouraged. The regime killed between five and ten million of its own 
people and imprisoned millions of other supposed enemies of the state 
during this period. 


Meanwhile, relations between the Soviet Union and China disintegrated, 
and by the time Nixon took office in January 1969, the Soviets and Chinese 
were openly at war with each other on the Ussuri River. The Soviets even 
asked how Nixon would respond if they should use nuclear weapons against 
the Chinese. The president was aghast and said he would not approve. 


Because of America’s interest in getting out of Vietnam and China’s interest 
in reopening itself to the world after the catastrophes of the Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution, both countries had reason to improve 
relations. Nixon saw an opening, and his national security advisor Henry 
Kissinger used the Pakistani government as a secret channel to begin talks 
with China’s Zhou Enlai. Feigning an illness while visiting Pakistan, 
Kissinger secretly traveled to Beijing for talks with Zhou, which he saw as 
“historic.” In February 1971, he secured an invitation from Zhou for Nixon 
to visit China ([link]). 


Secretary of State Henry Kissinger (left) meeting with Chairman Mao 
Zedong in the early 1970s. 


Vietnam and Taiwan were major stumbling blocks for both countries on the 
path to improved relations, however, with the Chinese insisting that the 
United States break off its relations with Taiwan before relations with China 
could be normalized. Kissinger and Nixon, for their part, clearly wanted the 
Chinese to play a role in pressuring the North Vietnamese to negotiate an 
end to the conflict in Vietnam. Talks were already going on in Paris 
between Kissinger and North Vietnamese Foreign Minister Le Duc Tho. In 
April 1971, a U.S. table tennis team was in Japan when they were invited to 
play in China. This bit of “ping pong diplomacy” represented the first 
contact between Chinese and American citizens since 1949, a symbol of the 
hope for improved relations between the two countries. 


In June 1971, Nixon stunned the world when he announced he would go to 
China to meet with Mao. He equally shocked conservative anti- 
communists, who saw the meeting as a betrayal of America’s Taiwanese 
ally, with criticism coming particularly from William F. Buckley Jr.’s 
magazine National Review. On February 21, 1972, Nixon was greeted in 
Beijing by Zhou Enlai and met with Mao for several hours, discussing the 
pathway to normalized relations. Then he toured the country and met with 
prominent Chinese leaders. Final talks at Shanghai produced an agreement 
to facilitate the normalization of diplomatic relations between the two 
powers, known as the Shanghai Communique. In the agreement, the two 
sides worked toward diplomatic recognition, with the Nixon administration 
agreeing that as a result of this normalization, the United States would end 
its official recognition of Taiwan and withdraw military forces from the 
island, which China claimed was part of its “People’s Republic.” 


On returning from the trip, Nixon immediately reported to a joint session of 
Congress. His approval ratings shot up, making it clear that the American 
public approved of his historic trip. However, the Taiwanese government 
did not approve of Nixon’s opening of relations with China. As a result, 
Nixon sent California governor Ronald Reagan to assure the Taiwanese that 
they had nothing to fear, although the Shanghai Communiqué showed that 
the only way for the United States to normalize relations was to end its 
support for Taiwan. 


Normalization of relations with China was not fully achieved until 1979, 
when Jimmy Carter and China’s new leader Deng Xiaoping reached an 
agreement including, as an essential component, that the United States 
would fulfill its promise to cut off recognition of Taiwan. Zhou Enlai died 
in early 1976 and Mao a few months later, and Chiang Kai-shek was gone 
too. Seven years after Nixon’s historic trip, China entered the United 
Nations and, under the leadership of Deng, soon became a dominant power 
in Asia and the world economy. Nixon’s opening of China secured the rise 
of that nation to great-power status. It is unclear what it had achieved for 
the United States, which, in the ensuing years, faced a government in China 
often opposed to its interests in Asia and elsewhere. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why President Richard Nixon’s trip to China was a political 
shock to the world. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain how the decision to invite President Richard Nixon to China 
was part of a “diplomatic convergence” after 1969. 


AP Practice Questions 
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Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


President Nixon’s Toast to Premier Chou En-Lai, February 21, 1972 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=Ni38rNeo-ZU 


“Shanghai Communique.” 1972. 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Shanghai_ Communiqu%C3%A9 


“Mao Zedong Meets with Richard Nixon, February 21, 1972.” 
https://china.usc.edu/mao-zedong-meets-richard-nixon-february-21-1972 
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Richard Nixon and Watergate 


Written by: Anthony D. Bartl, Angelo State University 


Richard M. Nixon was the first U.S. president ever to resign. He did so 
under threat of impeachment in the wake of the Watergate investigation, 
named for the hotel and office complex that housed the Democratic 
National Committee headquarters, which individuals connected to his 
administration had broken into and tried to bug (i.e., electronically 
eavesdrop) in advance of the 1972 election. When the burglars were caught, 
their White House handlers engaged in a criminal cover-up, including 
perjury and obstruction of justice, in an effort to insulate the administration 
from the investigation. These efforts had the opposite effect, however, 
making the Nixon administration even more complicit and reflecting badly 
on a president under whose watch such criminality appeared to flourish. 
Since then, “Watergate” has become the symbol of high-level political 
scandal. 


The road to Watergate begins with a covert White House unit called “the 
Plumbers,” which was convened by Nixon’s chief domestic advisor John 
Ehrlichman ([link]) for the purpose of plugging information leaks from the 
White House. Charles Colson was one of the conspiracy’s earliest and most 
enthusiastic volunteers. He (and Nixon) believed there was a “counter- 
government” in the bureaucracy that was undermining the administration, 
with the help of the liberal-dominated media and the Democratic-controlled 
Congress. Only the “silent majority” who had voted for Nixon seemed to be 
on his side. “Some aspects of this perception were true, Some were 
exaggerated, and some were neurotic,” writes one Nixon biographer. In any 
case, the creation of the Plumbers was a Rubicon of sorts for the Nixon 
administration, which allowed people with questionable ethical judgment to 
engage in illegal activity to try to thwart the president’s alleged enemies. 


John Ehrlichman, 
shown in 1969, 
was a high-level 
advisor to 
President Nixon 
at the time of the 
Watergate 
scandal. 


The most significant of the information leaks consisted of the “Pentagon 
Papers,” a top-secret 7,000-page government report on the origins and 
conduct of the Vietnam War, which the New York Times began to publish in 
installments in June 1971 ({link]). The source for the documents was Daniel 
Ellsberg, a 40-year-old analyst at the RAND Corporation, where he had 
access to a copy of the report. Nixon wanted to ignore the whole episode 
because it was damaging to his two Democratic predecessors, not to him, 
and he even hoped it might confirm President Kennedy’s role in the 1963 


assassination of South Vietnamese president Ngo Dinh Diem (it did not). 
(3 November 1950) 


Areas in which Communist-led rebels 
are challenging government authority. 


Areas in which Communist-instigated 
guerilla attacks have recently occurred. 
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This map of Indochina was a part of the Pentagon Papers, a secret 
government report about the Vietnam War leaked to the public in 
197A: 


But Henry Kissinger convinced Nixon that the Pentagon Papers contained 
sensitive material that would compromise U.S. Cold War intelligence 
operations, make the president look weak on the world stage (especially to 
the Vietnamese), and undermine ongoing secret negotiations (especially 
with China). Nixon tried to use the courts to halt publication, but the 
Supreme Court ruled in New York Times v. United States (1971) that the 
First Amendment forbids the government from restraining the freedom of 
the press, even when it exposes sensitive military and intelligence-gathering 
secrets. The Plumbers formed the following month, and Ehrlichman 
authorized them to break into and steal files from the office of Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist. 


Some of the law-breaking Plumbers subsequently went on to work with 
another group, the Committee to Reelect the President (CREEP). 
Individuals affiliated with CREEP had already broken into the DNC 
headquarters once and tapped the phones when they were caught and 
arrested during a second break-in on June 7, 1972. The often-assumed 
motive for the operation is that it was a standard instance of bugging 
political opponents to discover campaign strategies. Lyndon Johnson had 
used the FBI and Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) to do the same to the 
Republican National Committee and the Goldwater campaign in 1964 and, 
indeed, to Nixon’s own campaign jet in 1968. (The practice was hardly 
invented by Johnson; Kennedy, Truman, and Franklin Roosevelt had all 
engaged in similar activity.) But there is no solid evidence for this motive. 
In fact, Nixon considered his opponent George McGovern completely 
unelectable, and he hardly campaigned against him. When the election did 
come, Nixon won by one of the biggest landslide victories in presidential 
election history, losing only the state of Massachusetts and the District of 
Columbia. With the additional loss of one “faithless elector” from Virginia, 
the final electoral college tally was 520 to 13. 


Nixon had no direct knowledge either of the Watergate break-ins or of the 
earlier burglary of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office ([link]). He was aware 
that the Plumbers had generally engaged in certain “dirty tricks,” in 
Ehrlichman’s words, and it was surely understood from the outset that they 


would be engaging in legally questionable activity. Much of this the 
president might have rationalized as a necessary response to the leaking of 
top-secret information and other threats to national security. But such a 
defense could not be plausibly invoked for Watergate. 
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A photograph of the Watergate complex where the initial break-in at 
the Democratic National Committee headquarters occurred. 


The connections between the burglars and CREEP were soon discovered. 
Because the FBI had jurisdiction over wiretapping, it took up the 
investigation. Mark Felt, the bureau’s second in command, began leaking 
information to Washington Post reporter Bob Woodward, who was covering 
the story with fellow reporter Carl Bernstein (Felt’s identity as the source 
dubbed “Deep Throat” remained secret until 2005). The media covered the 
investigation with interest, but the Post, whose editor Ben Bradlee believed 


Nixon was impeding the paper’s application for broadcasting licenses, 
pursued the story with special fervor. Still, the investigation had little 
impact on the election and might have petered out if Nixon had handled the 
matter better—for instance, if he had immediately ordered his subordinates 
to cut all ties with all those involved—or if the burglars had drawn a more 
lenient judge than “Maximum John” Sirica. Under threat of severe 
sentencing, six of the seven individuals arrested in connection with the 
Watergate break-in cooperated with the prosecutors. Only G. Gordon Liddy 
refused, and Sirica sentenced him to 20 years in prison, plus a $40,000 fine. 


Connections to CREEP soon led to the highest levels of the Nixon 
administration, including Ehrlichman, White House counsel John Dean, and 
Nixon’s chief of staff H. R. Haldeman. Dean began to cooperate with the 
U.S. attorneys in charge of the investigation and later testified that he had 
destroyed evidence as part of a cover-up that involved Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman. When Nixon found out, he fired Dean and asked Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman to resign. Soon after, newly appointed Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson named Archibald Cox as “special prosecutor” to 
investigate Watergate and related crimes. Cox was a close associate of 
Nixon’s old political enemies, the Kennedy brothers, and he filled his 
investigative team with partisan Democrats, many of whom were hostile to 
Nixon. 


During routine questioning by a Senate staffer, White House aide Alexander 
Butterfield revealed the existence of a voice-activated taping system in the 
Oval Office that stayed on at all times. Judge Sirica granted Cox’s request 
to subpoena the tapes, but Nixon refused to comply with the subpoena, 
claiming presidential executive privilege gave him total discretion over the 
privacy of the conversations. Nixon also ordered Cox to drop the request, 
and when Cox refused, Nixon ordered Richardson to fire him. Richardson 
resigned rather than comply, and when Deputy Attorney General William 
Ruckelshaus refused to do it, Nixon fired him as well. This left Solicitor 
General Robert Bork in charge of the Justice Department, and he carried out 
Nixon’s order to fire Cox. The media dubbed this event the “Saturday 
Night Massacre.” 


The political backlash from Cox’s firing led Nixon to let Bork appoint Leon 
Jaworski to replace Cox as special prosecutor, and Jaworski also demanded 
the tapes. Nixon again refused, and the case went to the Supreme Court as 
United States v. Nixon (1974). In a unanimous opinion (minus Justice 
Rehnquist, who recused himself), the court said that a blanket claim of 
executive privilege, absent any specific claims that national security would 
be jeopardized, could not justify a president’s refusal to comply with a 
judicial subpoena. “The generalized assertion of privilege,” wrote Chief 
Justice Burger (a Nixon appointee), “must yield to the demonstrated, 
specific need for evidence in a pending criminal trial.” Nixon turned over 
the tapes. 


Meanwhile, a grand jury had indicted Ehrlichman, Haldeman, and the rest 
of “the Watergate Seven” for crimes related to covering up the CREEP 
conspiracy or otherwise impeding the Watergate investigation—crimes such 
as conspiracy, obstruction of justice, and perjury. Nixon was named as an 
unindicted co-conspirator. The House Judiciary Committee had also been 
busy gathering evidence, and it opened formal impeachment hearings on 
May 9, 1974. On July 25, Texas Democrat and Judiciary Committee 
member Barbara Jordan delivered a speech discussing the nature of 
constitutional checks and balances and the House’s responsibility to serve 
as a check on executive power. It is considered by some to be one of the 
most important political speeches of the twentieth century. 


Note: 
View this video of Barbara Jordan’s speech to learn more. 
https://www. youtube.com/embed/UG6xM¢lSMdk 


At the end of July, the Judiciary Committee voted 27—11 to recommend 
articles of impeachment. On August 8, Nixon announced he would resign 
his office the following day. In his televised resignation speech, he said he 
was stepping down against his personal inclination, because the nation 
needed a Congress and a president working full time on its behalf, and 
because “the interest of the Nation must always come before any personal 


considerations” ({link]). When Vice President Gerald Ford was sworn in as 
president, he expressed what was surely the common mood of the day: “Our 
long national nightmare is over.” But it was not. 


Former President Nixon departing the 
White House aboard Marine One shortly 
after his resignation on August 9, 1974. 


Fearing the continuation of “bad dreams that continue to reopen a chapter 
that is closed,” Ford granted Nixon “a full, free, and absolute pardon” for 
crimes he “committed or may have committed” during his presidency. Ford 


did not think it was good for the country to see an ex-president put on trial, 
nor did he think Nixon could hope to get a fair trial under the 
circumstances. Ford’s public approval plummeted as a result, destroying 
any hopes he might have had of winning the 1976 presidential election. It 
was his turn to put the good of the nation before his own interests. 


When Nixon left the White House, as Henry Kissinger observed, “the 
presidency was in shambles.” The strong executive branch promoted by 
intellectuals like Arthur Schlesinger had given way to fears of an “imperial 
presidency” under Nixon, which, in turn, led to fears of an “imperiled 
presidency” under the administrations succeeding him. The volume of 
Congressional legislation aimed at restraining executive power during this 
period demonstrates the people’s new distrust of government in the wake of 
Vietnam and Watergate. The division and distrust that arose then continues 
to ripple through American politics today. 
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Free Response Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Analyze the events that led to the Watergate scandal. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Describe the significance of the "Saturday Night Massacre.’ 
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American Indian Activism and the Siege of Wounded Knee 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Jason Pierce, Angelo State University 


By the late nineteenth century, American Indians had largely faded from 
public consciousness, with most consigned to Indian reservations. 
Reformers and the federal government hoped to integrate Indians into the 
larger society. The Dawes Allotment Act (1887) broke many Indian 
reservations into smaller, private landholdings, and Indian children were 
often forced to attend boarding schools where, as Richard Henry Pratt, the 
head of the Carlisle Indian School, explained, “We must kill the Indian to 
save the man.” Government control, the prohibition of traditional 
ceremonies, limited rations, high unemployment, and alcohol abuse 
afflicted reservations. 


The status of American Indians did improve somewhat with the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934 (sometimes called the Indian New Deal), which 
allowed tribes to create tribal governments, but their sovereignty was still 
limited by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). World War IT brought 
opportunities, and many American Indians joined the armed forces or 
moved to cities for jobs in defense plants. However, living off the 
reservation, surrounded by non-Indians, made it difficult for them to 
maintain their Indian identities. The federal government saw relocation as a 
potential solution to the budgetary expense of managing American Indian 
reservations, and in the 1950s, it implemented the “Termination Policy.” 
This policy eliminated the reservations of more “advanced” tribes, opening 
Indian lands to non-Indian companies to exploit their natural resources. 


Termination, like the Dawes Act before it, often hurt rather than helped 
American Indians. 


Internal corruption also became a problem, and some tribal governments 
become quasi-dictatorships. Tribal leaders sometimes ran their reservations 
like private kingdoms with little oversight from the BIA or input from tribal 
members. This became one cause of the Siege at Wounded Knee. 


The 1973 Siege at Wounded Knee was only one event in the larger 
American Indian civil rights movement. American Indians, watching the 
Civil Rights Movement, began to use similar tactics to raise awareness of 
their concerns. The goals of the two movements, however, were very 
different. African Americans wanted to be integrated into American society 
as equal members, but after decades of assimilation and the loss of land and 
culture, some American Indians wanted nothing more than the right to 
remain Indians on their own lands. 


American Indian activism became more militant in the mid-1960s, with the 
rise of the “Red Power” movement, which took its name from the growing 
“Black Power” movement. Like African Americans, American Indians 
believed they were unfairly targeted and harassed by law enforcement, 
especially in off-reservation towns and cities. Minneapolis and St. Paul, east 
of several reservations, had attracted a large American Indian population. 
Members of the American Indian community formed an “Indian patrol” to 
assert their rights and monitor the police. Three Indian Patrol leaders, Clyde 
Bellecourt, Dennis Banks, and George Mitchell, decided to expand the 
Indian Patrol into a civil rights organization, and in 1968 they formed the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) ([link]). AIM soon became an 
influential and controversial organization. 


The flag of the American Indian Movement (AIM). 


A younger, more radical generation of leaders emerged. The new generation 
understood the power of media and sought to use it by staging spectacular 
protests at historic sites like Mount Rushmore. None attracted more 
attention than the 1969 takeover of Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay 
({link]). Scaring away the lone caretaker of the abandoned prison, the 
protestors declared their independence from the United States and 
transformed the island into their own “country.” Satirically using the 
rhetoric of past treaties, they promised to end their protest and return the 
island for payment in beads from the “Great White Father.” 


A sign covered in graffiti at Alcatraz Island during the 1969 AIM 
takeover. 


For a time, the media covered the story closely, and social activists, 
including the actor Jane Fonda, visited the island to lend their support. 
Eventually, however, the media moved on, and the occupation of Alcatraz 
ended peacefully in 1971. Still, the occupation had been a success, bringing 
American Indian issues to the forefront of a mostly sympathetic nation’s 
consciousness. Protests at Boston Harbor and Washington, DC, continued to 
attract attention, including the six-day occupation of the headquarters of the 
hated Bureau of Indian Affairs in November 1972, which protestors 
rechristened the “Native American Embassy.” 


In 1973, the attention of AIM and the world turned to the Pine Ridge 
Reservation of the Lakota Indians in South Dakota, and the ensuing Siege at 
Wounded Knee proved to be a spectacular final chapter in a period of 
Indian militancy and activism. The catalyst for the siege was the fatal 
January 1973 stabbing of a young Lakota man, Wesley Bad Heart Bull, in 


Buffalo Gap, South Dakota. Although accounts of the circumstances 
surrounding the killing varied, a white man arrested for the death quickly 
pleaded guilty to second-degree manslaughter and was released after one 
day in jail. Bad Heart Bull’s aggrieved mother and other activists staged a 
protest against the man’s release. Around the county courthouse in Custer, 
South Dakota (where the trial of Bad Heart Bull’s killer had been held), 
activists clashed with police, and Wesley Bad Heart Bull’s mother was one 
of several people arrested. Convicted of assaulting an officer, she received a 
3- to 5-year prison sentence. 


In addition to issues of policing, activists were also upset with the tribal 
chair of Pine Ridge, Richard Wilson. Wilson had seized control of the tribal 
government, appointing friends and relatives to positions of authority and 
forming the Guardians of the Oglala Nation (whose acronym, 
provocatively, was GOONSs). Wilson ruled the reservation like a dictator, 
employing the GOONSs as his private army and threatening and intimidating 
his opponents. Federal officials generally ignored these internal problems, 
deferring to Wilson. After an impeachment effort failed to oust Wilson, 
angry residents consulted with tribal elders and made the controversial 
decision to ask AIM for help. AIM, composed mostly of young, urban 
Indians, had a reputation for contentious and sometimes violent protests, 
but supporters hoped AIM could help break Wilson’s increasingly 
authoritarian rule. 


AIM and Wilson were thus on a collision course. Wilson, wanting the AIM 
activists removed from Pine Ridge, asked U.S. marshals for assistance. In 
February 1973, Dennis Banks, Russell Means, and several hundred AIM 
protestors from many tribes descended on the small settlement of Wounded 
Knee on Pine Ridge. After fortifying the village, taking 11 people hostage 
and pillaging the small grocery story, AIM and its followers prepared for 
the worst. 


The activists knew well the powerful meaning of Wounded Knee. It was 
here, on an unseasonably pleasant morning in December 1890, that U.S. 
soldiers had killed several hundred Lakota men, women, and children in the 
last, tragic clash of the Indian Wars ((Link]). 
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A burial party loading the dead after the 1890 Wounded Knee 
Massacre. 


Led by the FBI, members of tribal, state, and federal law enforcement 
surrounded the village. Armored vehicles blocked the roads, aircraft circled 
overhead, and snipers took up positions. Many of the activists were veterans 
of the war in Vietnam, and they helped organize the defense of the village, 
preparing for an assault. Media outlets descended on the scene. And then 
everyone waited. 


The siege lasted for the next 71 days, becoming a major international news 
story. At the Academy Awards, Marlon Brando, who won the best actor 
Oscar for his role in The Godfather that year, turned his acceptance speech 
over to an American Indian woman named Sacheen Littlefeather, who 
asked for support for the protestors to a mixed chorus of clapping and boos. 
Back in Wounded Knee, the situation remained tense, especially after two 
Indian men were killed by snipers. Several others were wounded. AIM 


claimed that law enforcement or Wilson’s GOONSs had fired tens of 
thousands of rounds into the compound. 


The FBI, hoping to avoid a televised bloodbath, opened a dialogue with the 
protestors, promising to investigate the grievances of the protestors, 
especially the murders of Indians and the corrupt practices of Wilson and 
his cronies. In exchange, the protestors agreed to end the siege. 


Means and Banks were indicted for their roles in the siege, but both were 
exonerated when a federal judge dismissed the case. Means, a Lakota, 
challenged Wilson for the position of tribal chairman, losing a tense and 
close election that was marred by arson, beatings, and murders attributed to 
Wilson’s followers. Wilson was finally replaced by a new chair in 1976, but 
tensions remained, especially after the murder of two undercover FBI 
agents in 1975. AIM member Leonard Peltier was convicted of the murders 
in 1977 and given two consecutive life sentences, but AIM maintained he 
was innocent of the crime. 


Like the Black Power movement, the period of militant Indian activism 
proved highly controversial and largely unsuccessful. Certainly, AIM 
protests attracted a great deal of attention to American Indian causes, but 
when the cameras left, little of substance had changed. However, AIM did 
leave a lasting legacy. It helped give American Indians, so often ignored in 
national discourse, a voice—albeit a polarizing one. Although some 
American Indians recoiled at its lawless and violent tactics, AIM caused 
others to rediscover their heritage and culture. AIM also wanted tribes to 
have more control over their government, education, and resources, and by 
the 1980s, many had made progress on that front, some even regaining 
federal recognition after having lost it during Termination. The activism of 
the 1970s led to less spectacular but much more far-reaching reforms in the 
1980s and 1990s. Even so, many problems continue to afflict American 
Indians today. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the Indian Rights Movement was influenced by the 
African American Civil Rights movement. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Describe what was accomplished by AIM in the Siege at Wounded 
Knee. 
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for Democracy Now. 
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speaks for Marlon Brando at the Oscars in 1973. 
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The 1973 Oil Crisis and Its Economic Consequences 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the various military and diplomatic responses to international 
developments over time 

e Explain how and why policies related to the environment developed 
and changed from 1968 to 1980 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


After an invasion by three Arab states in the Six Day War in 1967, Israel 
acquired the Sinai Peninsula from Egypt, the West Bank from Jordan, and 
the Golan Heights from Syria. Six years later, on October 6, 1973, Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt and Hafez al-Assad of Syria caught Israel by surprise with a 
massive attack on both its southern and northern borders. The Yom Kippur 
War that followed was so named because it began on the High Holy Day of 
the Jewish faith. 


The Nixon administration decided to come to Israel’s rescue and resupplied 
its army with weapons. Because of the Cold War and their friendships with 
Middle Eastern nations, the Soviets countered, supplying both Syria and 
Egypt with weapons. This led to fears on both sides of a major war between 
the superpowers as Nixon raised the defense condition (DefCon) level to 4 
(on a scale from 5 to 1, which was war) during the conflict. After three 
weeks of fighting, a United Nations—brokered resolution ended the conflict, 
with Israel remaining in control of territories it had gained in the 1967 war. 


While the fighting was still going on, on October 17, 1973, Saudi Arabia 
and the members of Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) wanted to punish the supporters of Israel by announcing a 5 
percent cut in oil output. President Nixon and Congress responded by 
providing an additional $2.2 billion to the Israelis. That led to a Saudi 


decision, backed by OPEC, to go further and place an embargo on oil 
shipments to the United States and Western European countries, a decision 
that caused the first oil crisis of the 1970s. 


Five nations—Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Venezuela—had 
formed the OPEC cartel in 1960. With an additional seven nations joining 
by 1973, OPEC countries’ production accounted for half the oil produced in 
the world. OPEC had powerful leverage in setting production output and in 
establishing a benchmark price for crude oil in the world. It was willing to 
use this leverage politically in a number of crises in the 1970s. 


Through World War II, the United States had been the biggest producer of 
oil in the world (a status it regained in 2018). Oil fields in Texas, 
Oklahoma, other states, and the Gulf of Mexico produced enough oil to 
maintain the cheap gasoline Americans enjoyed in the 1950s and 1960s. By 
1973, U.S. consumption of oil was also the highest in the world; with only 6 
percent of the world’s population, the United States consumed one-third of 
the oil produced. Moreover, with tremendous industrial growth and the 
expansion of highways and automobile production, oil imports were 
increasingly necessary to sustain America’s economic expansion and 
growth. By the early 1970s, imports accounted for about 30 percent of the 
oil consumed in the United States, which had begun to curtail domestic 
production and exploration due to environmental concerns and 
governmental regulations. 


The OPEC embargo showcased the new power of the cartel in the world 
economy and struck many Americans as another example of their nation’s 
decline in the 1970s. When the embargo took hold, oil prices jumped from 
$2 per barrel to $11. The impact hit American consumers in their wallets as 
retail prices for gasoline soared by 40 percent in November 1973 alone. 
Fearful of shortages of gasoline, Americans lined up at the pump to refuel 
while gas stations raised their prices several times per day. The gas lines 
exposed the panic that set in during the embargo as motorists worried that if 
they did not fill up today, then the price might be higher tomorrow. Not 
surprisingly, with demand high, many stations ran out of fuel, and signs 
saying “Sorry, No Gas Today” became quite common in the late fall months 
((link]). 


During the 1973 oil crisis, a man and his son warn that gas thieves will 
be punished. 


Nixon was diverted from the problem by the Watergate scandal. On October 
20, 1973, he had fired the special prosecutor in the Watergate investigation, 
Archibald Cox, and found himself embattled because of his own cover-up 
of the Republican break-in at the Democratic National Committee 
headquarters at the Watergate Hotel in June 1972. The Western European 
countries and Japan, key allies of the United States, faced much more 
difficult problems with the embargo, because they relied on the OPEC 
states for 45 to 50 percent of their oil. 


However, a break in the oil crisis came in January 1974 when National 
Security Advisor Henry Kissinger met with King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
and persuaded him that the conditions for the embargo had ended with the 
end of the Yom Kippur war. More importantly, Egypt’s Sadat realized that 
the embargo was hurting his country’s image. After Kissinger negotiated 


the terms for reconciliation and helped end the embargo, Nixon visited 
Israel, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia in May 1974 and gained a massive 
outpouring of support from the Egyptian people, who welcomed the U.S. 
president, the first ever to visit Egypt ((link]). Three months later, Nixon 
resigned the presidency. 


President Nixon meeting with Syrian President Hafez al-Assad at 
Damascus, Syria, in July 1974. 


Beyond the oil crisis, rising energy costs were only one manifestation of the 
great inflation that ripped through the economies of the West during the 
1970s. Prices rose for several reasons: expansion of government spending 
on social programs and the war in Vietnam; low interest rates established by 
the Federal Reserve Board, which encouraged more borrowing by 
businesses; rising energy costs; and, in 1971, the end of the Bretton Woods 
monetary system linking the value of the U.S. dollar to the value of gold. 
The result was skyrocketing consumer prices that outpaced wage increases 


for workers. Nixon responded by applying artificial wage and price controls 
to the economy in 1971. They began to produce shortages until, when they 
were lifted after 90 days, prices skyrocketed again. 


President Gerald Ford, lacking any better solutions, used psychology to get 
control of inflation, asking citizens to wear Whip Inflation Now (WIN) 
buttons. President Jimmy Carter reined in government spending by 
reducing its growth and began deregulating industry, but kept price controls 
on oil. Carter also appointed Paul Volcker, an anti-inflation hawk, as chair 
of the Federal Reserve Board in 1978, and his policy of driving up interest 
rates ended the great inflation by 1983 (but the result was a recession in 
1979-1980 and again in 1981-1982). Clearly more than just high oil prices 
was responsible for the inflation of the 1970s. As economist Milton 
Friedman wrote in his 1979 book Free to Choose: “There is one simple way 
to end the energy crisis and the gasoline shortages tomorrow. Eliminate all 
the controls on the prices of crude oil and other petroleum products.” 


Americans faced a second, more severe shock at the pump after Iran cut oil 
exports entirely from December 1978 until the autumn of 1979, during the 
consolidation of power by the new Iranian Islamic government under 
Ayatollah Khomeini. Other nations, like Saudi Arabia, picked up the slack, 
but the result was a second major panic that tripled the price of gasoline at 
the pump (to more than $1.00 per gallon, which, adjusted for inflation, was 
the highest gas price U.S. consumers had ever paid). The price per barrel 
more than doubled from $15 per barrel to $39 per barrel by mid-1979. 
Again, panic ensued as drivers lined up for gas and shortages resulted 
({link]). 


Long lines at gas stations became common again during the 1979 oil 
crisis in the United States. 


The 1979 Three Mile Island nuclear accident in Pennsylvania that resulted 
in a partial nuclear meltdown turned the public against nuclear power and 
triggered additional fears of skyrocketing energy costs. The price of home 
heating oil doubled in the harsh winters of 1979 and 1980. Most 
importantly, the oil crunch fueled a new round of inflation because railroads 
and airlines were hit hard by the fuel crisis and raised fares in response. 
Jimmy Carter spoke to this topic in his 1979 “malaise speech,” calling the 
oil crisis “the moral equivalent of war,” yet he chose not to ease up on 
regulations on oil production in the United States to expand supply and 
lower prices to meet the crisis. 


That regulatory policy took effect after the election of Ronald Reagan. 
Reagan wanted to steer the country toward greater energy independence. In 


part because of the Reagan administration’s success in persuading Saudi 
Arabia to keep production up despite a drop in demand (to limit the oil 
profits the Soviet Union was using to fund its military), the price of oil 
plummeted during the 1980s and 1990s, from $20 per barrel to $5 by the 
end of the 1980s. 


The oil shocks of the 1970s had a profound impact on the American 
economy and politics. They signified the beginnings of an effort to examine 
renewable energy sources, like solar and wind energy. Eventually, ethanol 
production from corn also was subsidized by the federal government in an 
attempt to produce alternatives to oil in the refining of gasoline. Auto 
producers began to build smaller, more fuel-efficient cars. (However, when 
oil prices dropped, American consumers turned back to fuel-hungry trucks 
and sport utility vehicles). Domestic energy sources and producers received 
new encouragement from the Reagan administration, and by the mid-2000s, 
the development of fracking, the use of high-pressure sand and water to 
unlock oil stored in shale rock, led to the development of the Bakken Oil 
Field in North Dakota and the Permian Basin in Texas. With this 
development, by 2018, the United States was once again the largest oil 
producer in the world. 


Politically, the deregulation of oil contributed to the conservative revolution 
in American politics. Carter lost his reelection bid due to the country’s 
economic troubles and the Iran hostage crisis, while oil-friendly Republican 
administrations, including those of Reagan, George W. Bush, and Donald 
Trump, encouraged greater American production and exploration. Yet the 
oil market remains volatile, and although the Middle Eastern nations 
comparatively produce less oil than in the 1970s, geopolitics and the 
demand for energy will likely make oil a key part of world politics for the 
foreseeable future. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) was successful in its oil embargo in 1973. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the impact of price controls on the 1970s oil crisis in the 
United States. 


AP Practice Questions 
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The Controversy over Busing 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Vincent Cannato, University of Massachusetts Boston 


“Separate but equal” had been the law of the land since the Plessy v. 
Ferguson decision of 1896 affirmed the system of state-sanctioned racial 
segregation in the South and some parts of the North that historians have 
called “Jim Crow.” This policy was clearly seen in public education, with 
separate schools for white and black students that were hardly equal. In 
Brown v. Board of Education (1954), the Supreme Court unanimously ruled 
that “in the field of public education, the doctrine of ’separate but equal’ has 
no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal” ([link]). 
The following year, in its Brown IT decision, the Court declared that 
desegregation must happen “with all deliberate speed,” a term filled with 
great ambiguity. 
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Linda Brown, the student at the center of the landmark Brown v. Board 
of Education decision, attended the all-black Monroe Elementary 
School in Topeka, Kansas. The building was later designated as the 
Brown v. Board of Education National Historic Site in 1992. 


White southemers took it to mean that there was no urgency on school 
desegregation, and few southern schools integrated immediately after the 
Brown decisions. Instead, white southerners followed a policy of “massive 
resistance” to integration, which included some southern districts closing 
their public schools rather than integrating. In 1956, approximately 100 
members of Congress signed the “Southern Manifesto” opposing the 
Supreme Court’s Brown decision as a “clear abuse of judicial power.” 


In 1957, the attempt by the Little Rock, Arkansas, Board of Education to 
integrate its public high school with nine African American students met 
with fierce resistance from local whites and Governor Orval Faubus. In 
response, President Dwight D. Eisenhower ordered units of the Army’s 
101st Airborne to Little Rock to protect the black students and make sure 
that the integration plan was implemented. 


At the grassroots level, the Brown decision helped pave the way for the end 
of Jim Crow laws by igniting the civil rights movement that eventually led 
to the historic Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
Still, as late as the early 1960s, white resistance to integration meant that 
only a small percentage of black children were attending integrated schools 
in the South. Once schools were legally integrated, residential and 
demographic factors often meant that many African American students still 
went to schools that were mostly black. In the South, after the Brown 
decision, whites also created private schools for their children that did not 
have to comply with court-ordered integration, so there were fewer white 
students enrolled in public schools ({link 


<]). 
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Protestors outside the Arkansas state capitol opposing integration in 


1950. 


Charlotte, North Carolina, had moved early to integrate its schools. 
However, residential housing patterns meant that black students were 
mostly concentrated in the central Charlotte area and attended mostly black 
schools even after legal segregation had ended. White students mostly lived 
outside the center city and attended mostly white schools. The NAACP 
challenged these racially imbalanced schools in court, and a judge ordered 
the city to create a plan to integrate the schools. The case reached the 
Supreme Court, which ruled unanimously in Swann v. Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Board of Education (1971) that busing was a legitimate tool 
to achieve racial integration in schools. 


In Charlotte and many other southern cities, busing plans were implemented 
to transport white and black children across districts and neighborhoods to 
ensure all schools were racially balanced, meaning they had an appropriate 
mix of students of both races as determined by the courts ({link]). Simply 
ending state-sanctioned segregation in schools was no longer enough. 
Courts were now moving away from race-neutral actions that had ended de 
jure segregation and toward enforcing racial quotas for individual schools. 
Courts were also becoming more active in designing desegregation plans 
for specific schools and even taking over basic duties of local school 
districts such as teacher assignments. Many parents who wanted their 
children to attend public schools close to home thought these judicial orders 
imposed an unfair burden on their sons and daughters. 


An integrated bus in Charlotte, North Carolina in 1973. 


During the 1960s, the battle for school integration began to turn to northern 
cities, which largely did not have a legalized system of racially segregated 
schools prior to Brown. However, residential housing patterns, a growing 
African American population in the inner city, and a corresponding “white 
flight” of middle-class residents to the suburbs meant that northern urban 
districts were seeing increasing numbers of racially imbalanced schools. 
Many inner-city schools were now increasingly populated by mostly black 
and minority students. By the early 1970s, cities like Denver and Detroit 
found themselves under court-ordered desegregation plans. 


Because Detroit by this time had become a majority-black city, the lower 
courts ordered a desegregation plan that would consolidate suburban school 
districts with the Detroit district, allowing for busing across city lines to 
achieve racial balance. In the 1974 decision Milliken v. Bradley, the 
Supreme Court struck down the Detroit metropolitan plan imposed by the 


lower court and said that suburban districts could not be forced into such 
desegregation plans as long as they were not found liable for any overt 
discrimination. The decision limited the extent of desegregation measures 
for the first time and meant that any desegregation plans in northern cities 
would have to take place within school district lines. 


One of the most controversial busing cases occurred in Boston, 
Massachusetts. The city had abolished legal segregation in its schools in the 
1850s. However, by the 1960s, as the city’s African American population 
grew, neighborhood schools became increasingly racially imbalanced, and 
many of the majority-black schools were seen as inadequate and not serving 
the needs of their students. In 1965, the Massachusetts state legislature 
passed the Racial Imbalance Act, which declared any school that was more 
than 50 percent nonwhite to be racially imbalanced. Schools that were 
overwhelmingly white—that is, most suburban schools—were not included 
under the law, meaning that the law’s impact was mostly felt in large cities 
such as Boston. 


The NAACP challenged the Boston School Committee, arguing that it 
actively maintained a system of racial segregation in city schools. The 
Boston School Committee refused to admit there were any problems with 
the racial balance in city schools. In 1974, U.S. District Court Judge W. 
Arthur Garrity ruled in favor of the NAACP and found that the Boston 
School Committee had enacted polices that reinforced residential patterns 
of racial segregation in the city. Garrity ordered a plan to desegregate the 
schools through redistricting and busing of students. 


Boston was made up of many tight-knit and insular white ethnic 
neighborhoods that strongly opposed Judge Garrity’s plan and supported 
local neighborhood schools. For instance, South Boston, a heavily working- 
class, Irish Catholic neighborhood, became a center of antibusing activism. 
Groups such as Restore Our Alienated Rights (ROAR) were formed to 
oppose the busing plan. They planned protest marches and used tactics of 
civil disobedience similar to those of the civil rights movement in an effort 
to stop the busing plan. Garrity’s busing plan “paired” the mostly African 
American neighborhood of Roxbury with the largely Irish American 
neighborhood of South Boston. South Boston became the hub of opposition 


to busing. Opponents of busing tended to be mostly working-class white 
Bostonians who felt they were being made to bear the brunt of integration 
while more affluent residents and suburbanites were immune from its 
impact. The busing controversy led to increasing racial tensions between 
blacks and whites that occasionally broke out in violence. 


More than a decade after Garrity’s decision, Boston regained control over 
its schools; the last remnants of school busing in Boston were finally 
eliminated in 2013. The busing controversy accelerated white flight from 
Boston, with the schools losing almost 50 percent of their student body after 
1975 and white students constituting less than 15 percent of the school 
population, down from more than 60 percent in 1970. For all the years of 
controversy and protest, Boston’s schools had little to show in terms of 
improved educational outcomes for students. 


Popular and political support for busing declined nationwide as America 
entered a more politically conservative era. In subsequent decisions after 
1990, the Supreme Court took up school desegregation cases dealing with 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, and Seattle. In all these cases, the Court 
proved reluctant to remedy racially imbalanced schools. In 2000, a federal 
judge ordered that the Charlotte, North Carolina, school busing plan be 
ended and replaced with a system of school choice. Courts were less willing 
to entertain policies that were explicitly race-based, such as racial quotas, to 
racially balance schools. The history of busing in the 1970s exposed racial 
fault lines in American society after the successes of the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why courts ended up using busing plans to integrate public 
schools. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Describe the reasons for the declining popularity and phasing out of 
busing plans. 
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César Chavez, Dolores Huerta, and the United Farm Workers 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the continuities and changes in immigration patterns over time 
e Explain how and why various groups responded to calls for the 
expansion of civil rights from 1960 to 1980 


Written by: Jason Pierce, Angelo State University 


César Chavez was born near Yuma, Arizona, in 1927, on the farm his 
grandparents had settled in the 1880s. Like thousands of others, his family 
lost their land during the Great Depression, forcing them to join throngs of 
itinerant laborers crowding California in search of work. Chavez’s 
childhood as a migrant farmworker would forever shape him as he 
experienced firsthand the injustices of brutally long hours, back-breaking 
labor, corrupt labor contractors who deducted high rents from workers’ pay, 
and extremely low wages. Worse, although the Depression led to the 
creation of new labor laws, including the 1935 National Labor Relations 
Act, many of those protections did not apply to farmworkers. 


War ended the suffering of the Depression, and Chavez joined the U.S. 
Navy in 1944, at the age of 17. After his discharge, he returned to Delano, 
California, a community in the San Joaquin Valley famous for its table 
grapes. There he met and married Helen Fabela in 1948, and together the 
couple had seven children. In 1952, Chavez met Fred Ross, an organizer for 
the Community Service Organization (CSO), who was allied with radical 
Saul Alinsky’s Industrial Areas Foundation. Alinsky, a community 
organizer and activist, wanted poor people to organize and become 
politically active to pressure governments to be more attentive to their 
needs. Alinsky and Ross hoped to convince farmworkers to organize, and 
Chavez, despite having only an eighth-grade education, became a powerful 
speaker and leader in the CSO. Although he broke with the organization in 


1962, his experiences informed his creation of the United Farm Workers 
(UFW). 


Chavez’s decision to create a farmworker’s union changed his life and the 
lives of migrant workers in the United States. Dolores Huerta, a fellow CSO 
organizer, was the first person he approached to assist in the creation of the 
National Farm Workers Association (NWFA). It was a collaboration that 
would endure for the rest of his life. Two years later, the NWFA had more 
than 1,000 members, mostly in California. Chavez and Huerta hoped a 
union of farmworkers could agitate for higher wages and help with rising 
rents in migrant camps (as migrants, they rented houses or campsites, often 
from the very people for whom they labored). 


In 1965, the NFWA joined several other organizations in a strike against 
grape growers in Delano that began with Filipino workers from the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC). The Filipino 
workers were upset that they received only $1.25 per hour compared with 
the $1.40 hourly wage of farmworkers who were part of the bracero 
program (a guest worker program started during World War II). Embracing 
the principles of nonviolence that Martin Luther King Jr. endorsed, the 
groups staged strikes and protests. In addition, they organized a successful 
consumer boycott of grapes that attracted international attention. In 1970, 
the growers relented and signed labor contracts with the strikers. Never 
before had migrant workers won such a major victory. By this time, the 
NFWA and AWOC had merged into the United Farm Workers ((link]). 


The flag and logo 
of the United 
Farm Workers 
(UFW), a black 
stylized eagle 
with wings 


shaped like an 
inverted Aztec 
pyramid. 


Soft-spoken and thoughtful, Chavez had a leadership style marked by his 
devout Catholicism. He staged a march from Southern California to the 
state capitol in Sacramento, which he saw as a kind of spiritual penance as 
much as a way of raising awareness for farmworkers’ rights. In 1968, after 
a UFW protest tumed violent, Chavez staged a hunger strike as punishment 
for himself and his movement, the first of several hunger strikes he would 
undertake during his life. His commitment to nonviolence and justice won 
him many supporters. But every leader needs good lieutenants who can 
make up for their shortcomings, and Chavez’s number two, Dolores Huerta, 
was molded from tougher material. 


Huerta grew up in a poor but diverse neighborhood in Stockton, California. 
Her single mother worked hard to support her and her two brothers. Her 
mother eventually opened a restaurant and hotel, which provided a lower- 
middle-class income for her children. Dolores, meanwhile, excelled in 
school, but societal expectations were low for Mexican American women. 
Following her mother’s example, she became a fiercely independent woman 
who saw herself as equal to men. After graduating high school, she attended 
community college but eventually dropped out, marrying her high school 
sweetheart in 1950. Not unlike feminist leader Betty Friedan, Huerta found 
herself wanting more and, as her marriage failed, she threw herself into 
civic organizations. These women’s organizations, however, did not address 
deeper social issues (e.g., poverty and racism) that increasingly drew her 
attention. Eventually, she joined the CSO, where she met Chavez ((link]). 


Dolores Huerta 
remains an 
activist for social 
justice today. In 
2012, she 
received the 
Presidential 
Medal of 
Freedom from 
President Obama. 


Huerta’s contributions to La Causa (the cause of farmworkers rights) were 
many. She excelled at organization and detail, much more than Chavez. She 
believed in tackling issues head on and was comfortable handling many 
confrontations. She and Chavez argued incessantly, and although she 
deferred to him publicly, in private she made her opinions known. She 
tangled with other leaders of the UFW, its members, and, of course, the 
growers. Such behavior was shocking in the Mexican American 
community, where women were not supposed to be active and assertive in 
public. Huerta’s strength of personality, however, undoubtedly helped 
propel the UFW forward. 


After several successful boycotts, the UFW turned to raising awareness of 
other issues facing immigrant workers. California, pressured by the UFW, 
passed the first law governing farm-labor organizing, which eventually led 
to the establishment of the Agricultural Labor Relations Board (ALRB). 
Chavez endorsed the California law and became friendly with the new 
Democratic governor, Jerry Brown, who supported it. The law, passed in 
1975, included provisions such as the right to boycott and strike, union 
voting rights for seasonal workers, and secret-ballot union elections. 


Although the UFW had success in the 1970s, the 1980s brought challenges. 
The new presidential administration of Ronald Reagan (a former governor 
of California) opposed unions, and many in the American public had come 
to agree with his view. Unions struggled with internal corruption and other 
problems in the 1980s, and deindustrialization changed the nature of work 
for millions of Americans with the loss of factories that were going 
overseas. Even protests, strikes, and boycotts, the UFW’s chief tools, came 
to be seen as relics from the turbulent 1960s. In California, the ALRB was 
packed with pro-grower representatives who stifled the efforts of the UFW 
in labor disputes. Internal strife also plagued the union, with several high- 
profile leaders leaving, and union membership declined from a high of 
30,000 in 1976 to only 12,000 by the early 1980s. 


Worse, growers increasingly turned to undocumented workers for labor. 
Mexican nationals had legally worked in the fields since the bracero 
program of World War II, but increasingly people arrived without work 
visas, and their legal status made it impossible for the UFW to organize 
them. Growers could pay these workers less and undercut the UFW. The 
union tried to dissuade migrants from crossing illegally into the United 
States, but these efforts largely failed. Chavez accused the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) of working with growers to allow illegal 
immigrants to enter the country, and he demanded stricter enforcement of 
immigration laws to curtail illegal immigration ((link]). 
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César Chavez’s nonviolent efforts for farmworkers led many to 
compare him to Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr. 


The issue of pesticide poisoning offered Chavez a chance to revitalize the 
union and return it to the national spotlight. Many farmworkers, exposed to 
pesticides while working in the fields, were coming into medical clinics 
with symptoms of poisoning. Although the potential dangers of pesticides 
had first reached the public consciousness two decades earlier with Rachel 
Carson’s bestselling book Silent Spring, the effects on farmworkers had 
never caught the public’s interest before. Chavez figured he could attract 
the attention of Americans by focusing on the dangers of pesticides to 
workers and consumers. The UFW staged a new grape boycott and 
produced a film titled The Wrath of Grapes (a pun on the classic John 


Steinbeck novel of the Depression, The Grapes of Wrath). The union also 
organized marches and protests, and Chavez staged another high-profile 
hunger strike. For 36 days he subsisted entirely on water. 


Although Huerta claimed the hunger strike was “a spiritual thing with him,” 
it also had the effect of refocusing national attention on the UFW’s call to 
boycott grapes. Celebrities, including actor Martin Sheen, participated in 
their own shorter hunger strikes to raise awareness. Although the boycott 
did hurt growers, it did not achieve Chavez’s larger goal of revitalizing the 
union. Lawsuits by growers also hurt the UFW, including a 1991 court 
decision that the UFW pay a fine of $2.4 million in damages from a 1979 
strike. To deal with these problems, Chavez continued his usual frenetic 
pace of work. Another fast took too much out of him, however, and his 
friends convinced him to break it early. That evening, April 23, 1993, he 
retreated to bed exhausted and passed away in his sleep. 


Although Chavez is remembered as the creator of an important union and a 
champion of social justice, in death he became much more. President Bill 
Clinton called him an “authentic hero,” and for Latinos, especially Mexican 
Americans, he became an icon and an inspiration. His rallying cry “Si se 
puede” (“Yes, we can’) continues to inspire social reformers today. 
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Explain how the childhood experiences of César Chavez and Dolores 
Huerta shaped their careers as labor activists. 
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Describe the challenges in the 1980s that hurt the United Farm 
Workers. 
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Jimmy Carter and the “Malaise” Speech 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


The American economy in the 1970s suffered from high inflation, high 
unemployment, an energy crisis, a declining dollar, high government 
spending, and jobs going overseas because of deindustrialization that had 
been accelerating since World War II. In 1972, Washington Post columnist 
Joseph Kraft labeled the phenomenon “stagflation.” It would have taken a 
skillful leader to deal with these problems simultaneously affecting the 
American economy. However, Richard Nixon was distracted by the 
Watergate scandal and forced to resign in August 1974; Gerald Ford was a 
caretaker president who pardoned Nixon of all crimes related to Watergate 
and thus seemed to ensure his own electoral defeat in 1976. Jimmy Carter, 
an outsider in Washington, DC, who had served one term as Georgia’s 
governor before announcing his candidacy for the presidency in 1974, won 
only a narrow victory and became linked to the stagnant economy, a factor 
contributing to his defeat by Ronald Reagan in 1980. 


Few economists could explain the simultaneous rise of inflation and 
unemployment. The reigning orthodoxy of British economist John Maynard 
Keynes was that there should be a tradeoff between inflation and 
unemployment: when one was up, the other was down ([link]). But this idea 
did not seem to apply in the 1970s as, inexplicably, both indicators rose at 
the same time, slowing economic growth to 1.3 percent from 1973 and 
1982. Stagflation challenged the very notion of Keynesian stimulus, the 
idea that the government could “prime the pump” of the economy through 
increased spending, because additional government spending or tax cuts (to 


encourage private spending) would further fuel inflation, whereas decreased 
government spending or tax increases would exacerbate stagnation. One 
group of economists wanted to stimulate economic growth through tax cuts, 
providing an incentive to investors that they believed would contribute to 
economic growth. This “supply-side revolution,” driven by tax cuts, was the 
primary policy behind the Reagan era of the 1980s. 
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twentieth 


century. 


What had caused high inflation in the first place? Years of government 
spending on the Vietnam War and Great Society domestic programs of 
Lyndon Johnson, combined with Johnson’s refusal to raise taxes to pay for 
the costs of government, led to massive inflationary pressures with rapidly 
increasing prices in the early 1970s. Large increases in government 
spending and the decision of the Federal Reserve Board to keep interest 
rates low (from 1969 until 1979) led to the “great inflation” as prices soared 
throughout the decade. Nixon’s attempt to deal with inflation was to apply 
wage and price controls on the economy. Dubbed the New Economic 


Policy, the phased-in controls did nothing to tamp down inflation, and when 
the initial controls were lifted, inflation skyrocketed. 


Added to this was the emergence of global competitors from Japan to the 
European Common Market (the predecessor of the European Union), which 
challenged American dominance in manufacturing during the postwar 
period, especially in steel and automobiles. Nothing hurt more than the 
emergence of the energy cartel known as OPEC (Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries). As western economies became more 
dependent on imported foreign oil, OPEC showed its power by embargoing 
oil in retaliation for America’s support of Israel in the Yom Kippur War in 
1973, and again during the 1979 Iranian revolution. Each time, oil prices 
skyrocketed, leading to gasoline lines, shortages, and higher prices for 
consumers, industry, and transportation. American consumers used to cheap 
gasoline now saw a gallon of gas triple in price. 


Jimmy Carter came to the presidency determined to get a handle on these 
problems. A detail-oriented manager, Carter was a business executive and 
not beholden to the traditional spending policies or dominant liberalism of 
the Democratic Party ((link]). A fiscal conservative consumed with 
controlling government spending, he also believed the administration could 
control inflation, in part by cutting regulations and, therefore, prices on the 
airline, trucking, and railroad industry. Thus, he often antagonized special 
interests and those on Capitol Hill who believed in the continuation of the 
status quo. 


Jimmy Carter framed himself as a Washington outsider who would 
shake up the status quo. For example, after his inauguration, he broke 
tradition by walking, not riding, to the White House with his wife. 


Carter tackled the energy issue first, a costly mistake. Wearing a cardigan 
sweater, he addressed the nation in February 1977, asking Americans to 
turn down their thermostats to 65°F at night. He also endorsed having a 
national 55 mile-per-hour speed limit and conserving energy as much as 
possible. He called the energy crisis “the moral equivalent of war,” but 
energy was not a top priority for the electorate, whereas jobs and inflation 
were. The bill Carter endorsed took more than two years to pass Congress, 
which haggled over cutting regulations on natural gas production and other 
difficult issues. 


Carter urged cuts in government spending, refusing to endorse a 
congressional jobs bill that would have triggered government-funded 
employment if the unemployment rate were greater than 5 percent. He also 


shook up the Federal Reserve Board in 1978 by appointing Paul Volcker, 
who was determined to get rid of inflation through interest-rate increases. 
This would make money expensive to borrow and would thereby slow 
economic activity and rising prices. Carter backed the policy and did not 
undercut Volcker’s efforts. The result was interest rates as high as 18 
percent on consumer loans by 1980, and this helped push the economy into 
a recession just as Carter was running for reelection. 


Before that election, Carter was worried about polls that showed a crisis of 
confidence among the American people. Pat Caddell, Carter’s young 
pollster, had already told him the electorate was losing faith in democracy 
and the government’s ability to deal with problems. The United States had 
withdrawn from the Vietnam War and done nothing to prevent the North 
Vietnamese from uniting the country under communist control in 1975. The 
resulting Vietnam “malaise” had suggested there was little positive the 
United States could do in the world anymore. The polling data told Carter 
({link]) that many Americans no longer believed the future was theirs to 
make. 


Jimmy Carter working at the White House in the 1970s. 


Carter invited dozens of American politicians and ordinary citizens to the 
presidential retreat at Camp David to voice their concerns. They not only 
told him about the problems the nation was facing with energy but, as 
Carter summed it up, they said, “Mr. President, we are confronted with a 
moral and spiritual crisis.” Carter took these criticisms to heart, and on July 
15, 1979, he addressed the nation from the Oval Office about the crisis of 
confidence in the nation. Although he never used the term, critics soon 
dubbed this address the “malaise” speech. 


It was as honest and soul-searching a speech as any modern president ever 
delivered. Carter called the problems facing the nation a “crisis of 
confidence”: 


“Tt is a crisis that strikes at the very heart and soul of our national 
will. We can see this crisis in the growing doubt of the meaning 
of our own lives and in the loss of unity and purpose as a Nation. 
The erosion of confidence in the future is threatening to destroy 
the social and political fabric of the nation.” 


Carter said the malaise was caused by a profound distress, beginning a 
generation earlier, at the fact that the government seemed no longer to work 
for a majority of Americans. Citing Caddell’s polls, Carter said: “A 
majority of our people believe that the next 5 years will be worse than the 
past 5 years. Two-thirds of our people do not even vote. The productivity of 
American workers is actually dropping, and the willingness of Americans to 
save for the future has fallen below that of every western nation.” Carter 
called for people to have “faith in each other, faith in our ability to govern 
ourselves, and faith in the future of this Nation.” He urged Americans to say 
something good about the country once in a while. 


Although his White House staff was leery of the speech and of the honesty 
with which Carter described the problems facing the nation, polls afterward 
were very positive. But the next year, interest rates were rising, industries 
collapsing, and joblessness increasing, all while Carter was in the midst of 
the 444-day hostage crisis in Iran that strained the last year of his 
presidency. The words of his earlier speech rang hollow and were easily 
mocked as the “malaise speech.” As Reagan said, “people who talk about 
an age of limits are really talking about their own limitations, not 
America’s.” One scholar who summed up the speech noted that Carter had 
run in 1976 promising “a government as good as the people” but in the 
“malaise speech” suggested that the American people themselves were no 
good. 


Few politicians could have survived the tumultuous problems Carter faced 
in his four years in office. Given an opponent like Ronald Reagan, who was 
optimistic, touted plans to develop economic growth and confront the 
Soviet Union, and possessed of a sunny faith in America, Carter was easily 
defeated ({link]). 
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Ronald Reagan won the presidential election of 1980 in a landslide 
victory over the incumbent Jimmy Carter. (credit: “Presidential 


Electoral Votes Results 1980” by Bill of Rights Institute/Flickr, CC 
BY 4.0) 


Reagan led off his campaign with the quip: “A recession is when your 
neighbor loses his job. A depression is when you lose yours, and a recovery 
is when Jimmy Carter loses his.” The malaise speech did not cause Carter’s 
defeat, but politically it did not help him, especially when things grew 
worse after he delivered it. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the main causes of the “Great Inflation” and the worsening 
economy of the 1970s. 
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Explain the controversy created by the President Carter’s “malaise” 
speech. 
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Jimmy Carter and the Iran Hostage Crisis 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 

e Explain how and why policies related to the environment developed 
and changed from 1968 to 1980 


Written by: Gregory L. Schneider, Emporia State University 


On November 4, 1979, militant Islamic fundamentalist Iranian students 
seized the U.S. embassy in Teheran and took hostage the 66 Americans 
inside. For the next 444 days, until January 20, 1981, when Ronald Reagan 
was inaugurated as president, the hostages’ captivity dominated the news, 
reminding Americans every day of their nation’s limited ability to do 
anything to free them. The crisis paralyzed the administration of President 
Jimmy Carter, who was unable to secure their release. He was already 
unpopular and perceived as weak because of the inflation that plagued the 
economy and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The hostages’ plight 
sealed his political fate and helped ensure the election of Ronald Reagan. 


Iran had been a key American ally in the Middle East since a British- and 
American-sponsored coup removed nationalist leader Mohammed 
Mosaddegh from power in August 1953. Iran then became a pawn in the 
Cold War. During World War II, Soviet troops had occupied the northern 
half of the country. After the war, the Soviets’ failure to withdraw by a 
deadline established by the United Nations, Great Britain, and the United 
States alarmed the Truman administration, which saw the potential threat of 
Soviet advances into the oil-rich nation. 


The leader of Iran after the war was the young heir to the Peacock Throne, 
Shah Reza Pahlavi ((link]). Pahlavi was linked to the British Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Company, a British company that controlled 51 percent of the Iranian 
oil that the company had developed since the early twentieth century. By 
1950, Britain’s control of Iranian oil reserves (and the profits from them) 
had enraged nationalist politicians. A growing Islamic fundamentalist 
movement used violence against the British to expel them. 
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In 1951, after the assassination of the prime minister, Iran’s parliament 
elected the anti-British nationalist Mohammed Mosaddegh as the new 
prime minister. Mosaddegh seized the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
claiming it as government property and drawing an angry response from the 
British, who contemplated invading Iran to restore their citizens’ rights. The 
United States held them back. Instead, during the first year of the new 
Eisenhower administration, the Central Intelligence Agency and the British 
sponsored a coup, called Operation Ajax, to remove Mosaddegh from 
power. President Dwight Eisenhower feared growing communist influence 
in Iran, with the Iranian communist party, the Tudeh Party, growing in 


influence through the Mosaddegh years. Beginning in August 1953, CIA 
agent Kermit Roosevelt organized antigovernment mobs, including 
members of a Teheran wrestling club, that sparked demonstrations against 
Mosaddegh’s government. Mosaddegh was overthrown by mobs 
demanding the return to power of the Shah, who had fled to Italy. 


With the Shah back in control, the United States began to provide Iran with 
military and economic assistance, and the Shah became a reliable ally of the 
United States in the Cold War. Iran served as a listening post on the 
southern border of the Soviet Union and as a base for U-2 spy planes, as 
well. Through the 1960s and the 1970s, the Shah received billions of dollars 
in U.S. military assistance. The Shah’s government also arranged for a 50- 
50 split with the United States of the profits of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. The Shah had gradually modernized and westernized his nation 
for decades. He also spent lavishly on his own family and interests while 
the Iranian people suffered economically, adding to growing dissent against 
his regime by the 1970s. 


Much of that dissent came from an Islamic movement led by Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, an Islamic fundamentalist religious leader who began 
to criticize the Shah for the western and, he believed, anti-Muslim influence 
he brought to Iran ({link]). Using the power of his secret police and with the 
backing of the military, the Shah was able to crush Islamic dissenters, and, 
in 1964, Khomeini was exiled, initially to Turkey, and then to Iraq and later 
Paris. Throughout the 1970s, the Shah’s grip on power was bolstered by 
American foreign aid and military assistance, paid for with Iran’s oil 
revenues, and Iran had one of the most modern air forces in the world as a 
result. The Shah supported the creation of OPEC (Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) and the 1973 embargo, which drove up 
oil prices in America, and further enriched him and his regime. 
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During the late 1970s, the winds of revolution swept Iran. Protesters against 
the Shah included middle-class liberals who wanted political and economic 
reform, as well as communist party members and militant Islamic 
fundamentalists, including some radical students. In late 1978, the secret 
police crushed Islamic protests at the holy city of Qom. Islamic resurgence 
was based on resistance to both the Shah and the United States. The exiled 
Khomeini linked the two and began calling the United States the “Great 
Satan.” Guided by democratic and moralistic foreign policy, Carter officials 
pressured the Shah to reform his government and improve contacts with 
dissenting groups. But it was too late; in January 1979, the Shah, secretly ill 
with cancer, fled the country for exile (initially in Egypt, and then 
Morocco). On February 1, 1979, the Ayatollah returned to Iran from France 


and gained control, with pro-Khomeini forces seizing the air force. The 
formerly pro-Shah military refused to launch a civil war and surrendered to 
the new ruler later in the month. 


The Ayatollah declared Iran an Islamic Republic, returning the country to 
sharia law (the theocratic law of Islamic tradition) and waging a rhetorical 
war against the United States ({link]). The Shah hoped to return, although 
the CIA rejected a plan to overthrow the new government. By the fall of 
1979, tensions between Iran and the United States were at a peak. The Shah 
asked to come to the United States for treatment of his cancer, which he had 
kept hidden from President Carter. Foreign relations expert David 
Rockefeller and former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger lobbied on the 
Shah’s behalf and Carter agreed, allowing the Shah to seek treatment and 
providing sanctuary in a luxurious home in Santa Monica. 


Students at Tehran University removing a statue of Shah Pahlavi 
during the 1979 Iranian Revolution. 


The Shah’s entry into the United States in October sparked mass protests in 
Iran. A group calling itself Muslim Students Following the Line of the 


Imam (the name for an Islamic leader) prepared for an attack on the fully 
staffed U.S. embassy in Teheran. The embassy had been attacked in 
February, but the attackers were repulsed by Marine guards. Daily protests 
intensified through the fall until, on November 4, a group of 150 young 
militant students attacked the compound, overpowered the guards, and 
seized the embassy and its 66 employees. The Iran hostage crisis had 
begun. What was meant to be a short-lived, symbolic takeover lasted 444 
days and helped destroy the Carter administration as Khomeini endorsed 
the students’ actions and spurned any negotiations for a return of the 
hostages. 


Carter hunkered down, intent on solving the crisis. Khomeini allowed 13 
female and African American hostages to be freed, citing the Islamic duty 
not to hold women and trying to cause a split in American public opinion 
by appealing to black radicalism in the United States. He used the American 
media, focused as it was like a laser beam on the hostage crisis, to his 
advantage. ABC News anchor Ted Koppel began a nightly program, 
“America Held Hostage,” that later morphed into the late-night news 
program Nightline. 


Carter did not possess any leverage to free the hostages and considered only 
a few options. In April 1980, he froze Iranian assets and prevented military 
spare parts from being shipped to Iran. But the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan on December 24, 1979, had further added to Carter’s troubles. 
He got tough with the Soviets, cancelling an arms control agreement, 
boycotting the 1980 Moscow Olympics, and ending grain shipments to the 
Soviet Union. He also announced the Carter Doctrine, which stated that a 
Soviet move on the Persian Gulf represented a direct threat to the United 
States, but his popularity sank as American viewers were reminded daily of 
his inability to free the hostages ([link]). 


Two U.S. hostages from the embassy in Teheran, photographed during 
the 1979-1981 crisis. 


Carter gave up trying to achieve a peaceful solution to the hostage crisis and 
endorsed a rescue effort promoted by National Security Advisor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. On April 24, 1980, a team of 118 highly trained soldiers from 
Delta Force, an elite U.S. military unit, were to land in the desert south of 
Teheran, assault the embassy, and free the hostages. The mission, dubbed 
Eagle Claw, failed disastrously. Three helicopters malfunctioned and their 
mission was scrubbed. As the other helicopters took off from the desert 
base, one of them crashed, killing eight of the soldiers ([link]). Delta Force 
evacuated and was forced to leave their dead teammates behind. Iranians 
celebrated the disaster, but Carter’s approval ratings went up for the 


moment in light of the rescue attempt. In the summer, however, with the 
economy wracked by high inflation, high interest rates, and a recession, the 
Republicans nominated for president Ronald Reagan, a long-time anti- 
communist who promised an end to détente and a get-tough advocacy 
against Iran. In November, Reagan was elected, and on the day of his 
inauguration the hostages were freed. 
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The 1980 attempt to rescue hostages from the captured U.S. embassy 
in Teheran failed, resulting in a crashed helicopter. 


Carter’s successor had his own difficulties with Islamic radical groups 
taking hostages, and his own difficulties freeing them, leading his 
administration to conduct a trade of arms for hostages (in violation of 
Reagan’s own promise not to negotiate with hostage takers), which created 
the Iran-Contra scandal in his second term. U.S.-Iranian relations have 
never improved. The Islamic Republic still riles the populace with its 


attacks on America and sponsors terrorism throughout the Middle East to 
the present day. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the rule of Shah Ravi Pahlavi provoked dissent in Iran by 
the 1970s. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why President Jimmy Carter failed to resolve the Iran hostage 
crisis. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Primary Sources 


Jimmy Carter, Address to the Nation on the Rescue Attempt for American 
Hostages in Iran, April 25, 1980. 


on-the-rescue-attempt-for-american-hostages-in-iran/ 


Carter, James. “Document for November 6th: Letter from Jimmy Carter to 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini regarding the Release of the Iranian 
Hostages, 11/06/1979.” https://www.archives.gov/historical-docs/todays- 
doc/?dod-date=1106 


Suggested Resources 


Bill, James A. The Eagle and the Lion: The Tragedy of American-Iranian 
Relations. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1988. 


Farber, David. Taken Hostage: The Iran Hostage Crisis and America’s First 
Encounter with Radical Islam. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2005. 


Rubin, Barry. Paved with Good Intentions: The American Experience in 
Tran. New York: Penguin Books, 1981. 


Sick, Gary. All Fall Down: America’s Tragic Encounter with Iran. New 
York: Penguin Books, 1986. 


Barbara Jordan and Watergate 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Anthony D. Bartl, Angelo State University 


Barbara Jordan ([link]) spent only six years in national politics, but they 
were full of significance. For most of American history, prominent African 
American political figures, including Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, and Martin Luther King Jr., had operated largely outside 
formal political structures. Even Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall’s most important contributions came before his public service on 
the bench. By the 1970s, thanks to the civil rights gains of the previous 
decade, a number of African Americans were serving in Congress and 
national office. But Jordan was the first whose reputation rose above mere 
politician to stateswoman. That reputation was rooted primarily in her gift 
for oratory, which so unexpectedly fixed America’s attention during the 
investigations into President Nixon’s conduct in the Watergate scandal. 


A photograph of 


Barbara Jordan in 
the 1970s during 
her time in the 
U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


Jordan’s was a quintessentially American story of humble beginnings 
overcome through talent, true grit, and faith in the promise of America. 
Raised in Houston, Texas, in the middle of the twentieth century, Jordan 
went to segregated schools until she attended Boston University School of 
Law. During her time at Texas Southern University (formerly Texas State 
University for Negroes), she had been a national champion debater. Her 
team defeated opponents from Ivy League schools such as Brown and Yale 
and tied with Harvard. After a few years in private law practice and a 
couple of unsuccessful runs for the Texas House of Representatives, Jordan 
was elected to the Texas Senate in 1966, where she was a very productive 
legislator. 


During this time, she came to know Lyndon Johnson, whose patronage 
opened several doors for her and whose mentorship Jordan cherished. She 
belonged to the liberal wing of the Texas Democratic Party and was a 
committed partisan, but she was also pragmatic. She maintained good 
relationships with the more conservative wing of the party, which was 
associated with Governor John Connally, and gained a reputation for 
wheeling and dealing as a political operator like her mentor, Johnson. When 
she ran for the U.S. Congress in 1972, one of her opponents smeared her as 
a racial “sell-out,” too accommodating to Houston’s business class and too 
chummy with her white fellow politicians. But Jordan’s predominantly 
black congressional district was not persuaded by these charges and elected 
her with 80 percent of the vote. Jordan attributed the victory to her 
constituents’ practicality rather than her race. They wanted someone in 
Washington, DC, “who gets things done.” 


Leon Jaworski, president of the American Bar Association and another 
close friend of Lyndon Johnson, saw in Jordan more than mere partisanship 


or pragmatism. He believed she was first and foremost a patriot. In a special 
ceremony held in Jordan’s honor in the Texas Senate chamber, Jaworski 
introduced her as a champion of “the principles of American citizenship.” 
Jordan “gained the respect and admiration of her community and state,” he 
continued, “not merely because she is an articulate and brilliant woman, but 
because she also believes in the processes of a democracy, upholding those 
standards that made this country great and deploring those which would 
erode its greatness.” 


Soon Jordan was in Washington, where President Nixon became the focus 
of her first two years as a member of Congress. In 1972, Nixon had just 
won reelection in one of the greatest landslide victories in American 
presidential history ((link]). Therefore, he argued, the people had given him 
a mandate to govern, which meant he thought he could wield presidential 
power with little regard for Congress’s constitutional role or checks and 
balances. The Constitution, for example, gives Congress power over taxing 
and spending and gives presidents the power only to sign or veto the budget 
bill as a whole. Nixon thought he could sign budget bills and then simply 
refuse to spend money allocated for certain purposes. The “impoundment” 
of funds, as it was called, had been used by previous presidents going back 
to Jefferson, but Nixon was the first to use it to directly challenge 
Congress’s authority, replacing its spending priorities with his own. 
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Richard Nixon won the presidential election of 1972 in a landslide 


victory. (credit: “Presidential Electoral Votes Results 1972” by Bill of 
Rights Institute/Flickr, CC BY 4.0) 


As James Madison had predicted in The Federalist Papers, the dynamics of 
a properly constituted separation of powers created an institutional contest 
between branches of the government. “Ambition must be made to 
counteract ambition,” Madison insisted, if we are to prevent dangerous 
accumulation of power in a single set of hands. He wrote in Federalist 
Paper No. 51: “The interest of the man must be connected to the 
constitutional rights of the place.” Because Nixon was a Republican 
president, his actions raised the partisan hackles of Jordan and her fellow 
Democrats, but there were more fundamental principles at stake. 
Representatives and senators of both parties fought to maintain the 
constitutional authority of Congress among the three branches. Many feared 
that the rise of an “imperial presidency,” in which twentieth-century 
presidents had amassed too much power at the expense of Congress, was a 
threat to American democracy. With the exposure of Watergate, Jordan 
decided to help lead the effort to protect American institutions from 
criminal behavior by public officials who imagined themselves above the 
law. 


Jordan saw early on the necessity of engaging the dispute with Nixon on the 
level of constitutional authority rather than party. In preparation for this 
challenge, she spent many hours at the Library of Congress reading history, 
law, the Federalist Papers, and other Founding documents to support her 
constitutional arguments. She presented her conclusions in her very first 
speech before the House. In sum, she argued, Nixon was trying to usurp 
power belonging to Congress. “These impoundments,” Jordan said, “reflect 
an unparalleled contempt for the laws of Congress, as the President ignores 
appropriation laws which he has sworn faithfully to execute.” She 
continued to return to the threat posed by Nixon’s contempt for the law, 
which violated his presidential oath of office. 


In January 1974, the House Judiciary Committee, on which Jordan served, 
had been charged with investigating whether grounds existed to impeach 


the president for the Watergate cover-up and related crimes ([{link]). Just as 
she had previously studied the separation of powers, Jordan now set out to 
read everything that “had ever been written, said, or uttered about 
impeachment.” She was determined to make the right decision, based on the 
good of the country and her duty as a member of Congress. She concluded 
that Nixon should be impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors and that 
she would vote to do so. Before a final vote of the committee, 15-minute 
slots were scheduled for each member to give a brief speech. Television 
cameras were let in so people around the country could see and hear. 
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Demonstrators in Washington, DC, in 1974 calling for the 
impeachment of President Nixon. 


Instead of arguing directly for Nixon’s impeachment, Jordan’s speech struck 
a note of high-minded devotion to the country, to the Constitution, and to 
the solemn task before the committee, some of whose members had not yet 
made up their minds how to vote. Though her ancestors were slaves and she 
herself grew up a second-class citizen in the segregated South, Jordan 
claimed her place among the Constitution’s “We the People.” “My faith in 
the Constitution is whole, it is complete, it is total,” she said. “I am not 
going to sit here and be an idle spectator to the diminution, the subversion, 
the destruction of the Constitution.” She then presented a brief civics lesson 
on the purposes of the impeachment power, with many references to James 
Madison and other Framers of the Constitution. Again and again, she 
returned to the theme: “A president is impeachable if he attempts to subvert 
the Constitution.” She delivered her concluding words with great rhetorical 
effect: “If the impeachment provision in the Constitution of the United 
States will not reach the offense charged here, then perhaps that 18th 
century Constitution should be abandoned to a 20th century paper 
shredder.” 


Jordan’s speech held the room spellbound and the committee chair in tears. 
The reaction beyond the chamber, among ordinary Americans, was even 
more momentous. Jordan became a household name, and letters poured in 
from every part of the country and from citizens holding many different 
viewpoints. Only a decade after the Civil Rights Act, Barbara Jordan’s 
speech challenged the president to obey the constitutional rule of law. 
Recognition of her impact was especially significant to the nation’s black 
citizens, whose trust in government had diminished since King’s 
assassination. When the Judiciary Committee voted to recommend 
impeachment and President Nixon abruptly announced his resignation, 
Jordan’s words seemed to take on even greater significance; they have been 
widely credited with contributing to Nixon’s decision. 


Review Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why Barbara Jordan believed President Richard Nixon should 
be impeached. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Describe how Representative Barbara Jordan’s view of constitutional 


principles influenced the value of her argument in the eyes of the 
public. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


Jordan, Barbara. “Statement on the Articles of Impeachment.” July 25, 
1974. 


nt.htm 


Kutler, Stanley. Abuse of Power: The New Nixon Tapes. New York: Free 
Press, 1997. 


Madison, James. Federalist Paper No. 51. February 6, 1787. 


Suggested Resources 


Kutler, Stanley I. The Wars of Watergate: The Last Crisis of Richard Nixon. 
New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1991. 


Patterson, James T. Grand Expectations: The United States, 1945-1974. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996. 


Rogers, Mary Beth. Barbara Jordan: American Hero. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1998. 


Schulman, Bruce J. The Seventies: The Great Shift in American culture, 
Society, and Politics. New York: Free Press, 2001. 


Did U.S. Media Provide Fair and Accurate Coverage of the Tet Offensive? 


Written by: (Claim A) Anthony D. Bartl, Angelo State University; 
(Claim B) Robert McMahon, Ohio State University 


Issue on the Table 


Did the media fairly and accurately report on the Tet Offensive and 
American policy and military operations in Vietnam? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


The Tet Offensive was a colossal tactical defeat for the Communist forces 
in Vietnam. The general uprising they had hoped to trigger did not occur. 
They kept none of the territory they had temporarily captured. And the 
casualties they sustained were enormous, far in excess of those inflicted on 
South Vietnamese and American troops. Yet the sheer audacity of the 
attacks and the brutality of the fighting, especially in the ancient city of 
Hue, shocked the American public, an effect unforeseen by Tet’s planners. 
The common view is that Tet somehow became a strategic psychological 
victory for the North Vietnamese. And the blame for this is often put on 
incompetent or dishonest reporting by U.S. media outlets. 


This accusation is without merit and is itself unfair. To be sure, prominent 
anti-war journalists, like David Halberstam, existed. But these voices were 
balanced out by more hawkish journalists, like Joseph Alsop, who 
meticulously laid out Tet’s disastrous consequences for the North 
Vietnamese forces and forcefully argued for staying the course. Most 
American reporters at this time still strived to emulate the mid-century ideal 
of objective journalism and, by and large, they reported events accurately. 
In the confusion of the fighting, mistakes were made, and errors were 
printed. But these were comparatively few and were cleared up when better 
information became available. 


By 1968, however, more than half of all Americans got their news from 
television. This meant most Americans primarily watched the “big three” 
network anchormen, of whom Walter Cronkite was king. Cronkite, 
therefore, possessed enormous influence with the American public. It was a 
tremendous responsibility for a single human being, who was subject to the 
same limitations as other human beings. If he got it wrong, much of 
America got it wrong, too. And, by the time the Tet Offensive was 
launched, he had creeping fears that he had been wrong. Cronkite had been 
broadly supportive of the war and trusting of the information coming out of 
the Johnson Administration. When they told him, time and again, that the 
enemy was on the verge of defeat, when they provided him with (often 
inflated) enemy body counts to back up these claims, he reported them, 
never questioning their truth. But it was becoming difficult to ignore the 
growing “credibility gap” between General William Westmoreland and the 
administration’s rosy claims about the war’s progress and what seemed a 
continuous escalation of the conflict with no end in sight. 


So Cronkite decided to travel to Vietnam to see the fighting for himself. 
What he saw and heard there, from old friends like General Creighton 
Abrams, convinced Cronkite that Westmoreland was not being honest about 
the seriousness of this offensive and that the administration likely had been 
playing him for a fool for some time. Resolving not to be their dupe any 
longer, he decided to take a stand. In a critical but balanced report, he 
sought to steer a path between unwarranted “optimism” and “unreasonable 
pessimism.” But he closed his broadcast by saying that he could see nothing 


but stalemate in the future; the only way out for the United States was a 
negotiated settlement. 


Perhaps this was unwise. He certainly failed to appreciate how devastating 
Tet had been for the North Vietnamese armies and was wrong when he said 
the United States “did not win by a knockout.” The American and South 
Vietnamese armed forces had, in fact, achieved a decisive military victory. 
But how could he have known? He had been told that so many times before. 
He saw the carnage with his own eyes and could not see how it spelled 
victory. Like many Americans, Cronkite had long trusted the nation’s 
political and military leaders. The episode contributed to a trend of 
increasing distrust of government. 


Claim B 


Media coverage of the Tet offensive of early 1968 engendered intense 
controversy from the very start. Supporters of the administration’s Vietnam 
War policy, including some of President Lyndon B. Johnson’s top advisers, 
argued that the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong offensive was thoroughly 
beaten back by U.S. and South Vietnamese forces. The latter’s swift and 
devastating retaliatory strikes dealt a severe blow to the North Vietnamese 
attackers, thereby bringing the ongoing conflict that much closer to an 
ultimate American—South Vietnamese victory. The sensationalist and 
tendentious media coverage of the failed Tet offensive, on the other hand, 
helped turn public opinion against the administration’s war effort and led a 
majority of Americans to reject its claims of progress, despite all evidence 
to the contrary. 


Commanding General William C. Westmoreland and top administration 
spokesmen, along with pro-war elements in both major political parties, 
insisted that swift allied military retaliation prevented communist fighters 
from holding any new territory while crippling the infrastructure of the Viet 
Cong—the southern-based guerrilla insurgency controlled and directed by 
Hanoi. In sharp contrast to the images purveyed on American television 
screens and the stories crafted by print journalists, the Tet offensive, in fact, 
represented a crushing defeat for North Vietnam and the Viet Cong. Indeed, 
there was now light at the end of the tunnel. 


In 1981, just six years after the war’s end, Robert Elegant, a correspondent 
who covered the war for the Los Angeles Times, offered a blistering critique 
of the biased, superficial, and downright fallacious wartime reporting of his 
former media colleagues. In his widely read article, “How to Lose a War,” 
Elegant charged print and broadcast journalists with a groupthink 
determination to undermine the U.S. war effort, a determination that 
exercised an outsized influence on popular attitudes. “During the latter half 
of the fifteen-year American involvement in Viet Nam,” he observed, “the 
media became the primary battlefield. Illusory events reported by the press 
as well as real events within the press corps were more decisive than the 
clash of arms or the contention of ideologies. For the first time in modern 
history, the outcome of a war was determined not on the battlefield, but on 
the printed page and, above all, on the television screen.” 


In an equally scathing, if less intemperate critique, former Washington Post 
correspondent Peter Braestrup applied Elegant’s broad thesis to a more 
narrowly focused analysis of media coverage of the Tet offensive and its 
aftermath. “In overall terms, the performance by the major American 
television and print news organization during February and March 1968 
constitutes an extreme case,” he concluded. “Rarely has contemporary 
crisis—journalism turned out, in retrospect, to have veered so widely from 
reality.” Ascribing this failure less to ideological conviction than to the 
pressures and peculiarities of the journalistic profession, Braestrup 
nonetheless agreed with Elegant that the media misled the public about the 
nature and impact of the Tet attacks and severely underestimated the extent 
to which enemy forces were placed on their heels by the failed Tet attacks. 


Holding the media responsible for the turn in public sentiment against the 
war has continued to form, right up to the present, a staple of conservative 
critiques of the shortcomings of American journalism and at least a partial 
explanation for the U.S. failure in Vietnam. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Cronkite, Walter. “50 years ago: Walter Cronkite calls for the U.S. to get out 
of Vietnam.” February 27, 1968. https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=Dn2RjahTi3M 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Agnew, Spiro Theodore. Television News Coverage—Speech in Des 
Moines, Iowa. November 13, 1969. 
https://www.americanrhetoric.com/speeches/spiroagnewtvnewscoverage.ht 
m 


Braestrup, Peter. Interview. Lyndon B. Johnson Presidential Library. March 
1, 1982. 


/Braestrup.PDF 
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CA: University of California Press, 1989. 


Hammond, William M. Reporting Vietnam: Media and Military at War. 
Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 1998. 


Herring, George C. America’s Longest War: The United States and Vietnam, 
1950-1975. Fifth ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 2013. 


Merry, Robert. “Cronkite’s Vietnam Blunder.” The National Interest July 
12, 2012. https://nationalinterest.org/commentary/cronkites-vietnam- 
blunder-7185 


Willbanks, James H. The Tet Offensive: A Concise History. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2007. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Braestrup, Peter. Big Story: How the American Press and Television 
Reported and Interpreted the Crisis of Tet 1968 in Vietnam and Washington. 
2 vols. Boulder, CO: Westview, 1977. 


Elegant, Robert. “How to Lose a War.” Encounter, no. 57 (August 1981): 
73-90. 


Hallin, Daniel C. The “Uncensored War”: The Media and Vietnam. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986. 


Hammond, William. Reporting Vietnam: Media and Military at War. 
Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 1998. 


Wyatt, Clarence. Paper Soldiers: The American Press and the Vietnam War. 
New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1993. 


eo Music as Protest: “We Shall Overcome” 


Introduction 


“We Shall Overcome” is believed to have its origin in the gospel song, “I’Il 
Overcome Someday” by African American minister and composer Charles 
Tindley. The song was popularized in the 1960s by folk singers and activists 
Pete Seeger and Joan Baez and became the unofficial anthem of the civil 
rights movement. Martin Luther King Jr. spoke of the song in March 1968, 
just days before his assassination: 


“There’s a little song that we sing in our movement down in the 
South. . . I’ve joined hands so often with students and others 
behind jail bars singing it: ‘We shall overcome.’ Sometimes 
we’ve had tears in our eyes when we joined together to sing it, 
but we still decided to sing it: ‘We shall overcome.’ Oh, before 
this victory’s won, some will have to get thrown in jail some 
more, but we shall overcome.” 


This version of the song was performed by Joan Baez in 2010 at the White 

House during a celebration of music from the civil rights movement. Read 

the lyrics before listening to Baez’s performance and consider the power of 
the song’s message. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
The origins of “We Shall Overcome” are difficult for historians to 


pinpoint precisely. Why would song lyrics be difficult to trace in the 
historical record? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What insight can folk song lyrics provide for historians that official 
documents cannot? 


Note: 

View Joan Baez’s performance of “We Shall Overcome” at the White 
House on February_9,_2010 to hear the song. 

https://commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Joan Baez performs We_ Shall 
Overcome Feb _09_ 2010.0gv?embedplayer=yes 


Text 


We shall overcome 
We shall overcome 
We shall overcome some day 


CHORUS: 

Oh, deep in my heart 

I do believe 

We shall overcome some day 


We’ll walk hand in hand 

We’ll walk hand in hand 

We’ ll walk hand in hand some day 
[CHORUS] 


Text 


We shall all be free 

We shall all be free 

We shall all be free some day 
[CHORUS] 


We are not afraid 

We are not afraid 

We are not afraid some day 
[CHORUS] 


We are not alone 

We are not alone 

We are not alone some day 
[CHORUS] 


The whole wide world around 

The whole wide world around 

The whole wide world around some day 
[CHORUS] 


We shall overcome 

We shall overcome 

We shall overcome some day 
[CHORUS] 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why would protesters in the civil rights era be afraid? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


How do the simplicity and repetition in this song reinforce its message 
of struggle and ultimate victory? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
“We Shall Overcome” has been adopted by protesters in other 


countries and in various contexts. How is the message of this song 
universal? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare this song with the Negro spirituals of the Civil War era (see 


the Chapter 7 Negro Spirituals Primary Source). How are their 
messages similar? Different? 


e> National Organization for Women (NOW), Bill of Rights, 1968 


Introduction 


The National Organization for Women (NOW) was formed in 1966. The 
group argued in its statement of purpose that “the time has come for a new 
movement toward true equality for all women in America, and toward a 
fully equal partnership of the sexes, as part of the worldwide revolution of 
human rights now taking place within and beyond our national borders.” 
The immediate cause for the creation of NOW was frustration over sex 
discrimination in the workplace. Such discrimination was banned by Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, but NOW’s founding members had 
grown angry over the lack of enforcement. In 1968, NOW issued the 
following “bill of rights,” which put forth its demands to ensure women 
were placed on an equal footing with men. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document and what was their purpose? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the likely audience for this source? 


Vocabulary Text 


We Demand: 


Vocabulary 


Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission: the 
federal agency that 
administers and 
enforces civil rights 
laws, formed by the 
Civil Rights Act of 
1964, against 
workplace 
discrimination 


Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 
1964: federal law 
prohibiting 
employers from 
discriminating 
against employees 
on the basis of sex, 
race, color, national 
origin, and religion 


Text 


I. That the United States Congress 
immediately pass the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that “Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex” 
and that such then be immediately ratified 
by the several States. 


II. That equal employment opportunity be 
guaranteed to all women, as well as men by 
insisting that the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission enforce the 
prohibitions against sex discrimination in 
employment under Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 with the same vigor as 
it enforces the prohibitions against racial 
discrimination. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


II. That women be protected by law to 
insure their rights to return to their jobs 
within a reasonable time after childbirth 
without loss of seniority or other accrued 
benefits and be paid maternity leave as a 
form of social security and/or employee 
benefit. 


IV. Immediate revision of tax laws to permit 
the deduction of home and child care 
expenses for working parents. 


V. That child care facilities be established 
by_law on the same basis as parks, libraries 
and public schools adequate to the needs of 
children, from the pre-school years through 
adolescence, as a community resource to be 
used by all citizens from all income levels. 


VI. That the right of women to be educated 
to their full potential equally with men be 
secured by Federal and State legislation, 
eliminating all discrimination and 
segregation by sex, written and unwritten, at 
all levels of education including college, 
graduate and professional schools, loans 
and fellowships and Federal and State 
training programs, such as the job Corps. 


Vocabulary Text 


VI. The right of women in poverty to 


allowances on equal terms with men, but 
without prejudice to a parent’s right to 
remain at home to care for his or her 
children; revision of welfare legislation and 
poverty programs which deny women 
dignity, privacy and self respect. 


VIII. The right of women to control their 
own reproductive lives by removing from 
penal codes the laws limiting access to 
contraceptive information and devices and 
laws governing abortion. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to articles I and II, what do women need to ensure an equal 
footing with men? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How are articles III and V related? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to articles VI and VII, what do women need to ensure an 
equal footing with men? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare this source with the 1923 Lucretia Mott Amendment (see the 
Chapter 11 Alice Paul and the Equal Rights Amendment (Lucretia 
Mott Amendment), 1923 Primary Source). What do these sources 
reveal about the continuities and changes in the women’s rights 
movement from the early to mid-twentieth century? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent do you think the demands of NOW are still relevant 
today? Explain. 


ee Indians of All Tribes, Alcatraz Proclamation, 1969 


Introduction 


In the mid-1960s, a younger, more radical generation of American Indian 
leaders emerged. The new generation embraced the term “Red Power” and 
sought to use the media to draw attention to the plight of American Indians 
and to call for Indian self-determination, that is, self-governance and 
decision-making on issues that affected their own people rather than falling 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. government. 


No protest attracted more media attention than the 1969 takeover of 
Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay, led by the group Indians of All Tribes 
(IAT). On November 9, 1969, a small group from IAT symbolically claimed 
Alcatraz Island for the Indian people and, on November 20, began a full- 
scale occupation. Most of the occupiers were American Indian students, 
many from University of California, Los Angeles. For a time, the media 
covered the story closely, and social activists visited the island to lend their 
support. Internal power struggles plagued the occupiers as time wore on, 
and in 1970, the U.S. government ordered all electrical power to be shut off 
and removed the island’s fresh water supply. Most occupiers slowly left the 
island, and, on June 10, 1971, federal marshals, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) agents, and special forces police removed the remaining 
five women, four children, and six men. The IAT issued the following 
proclamation in November 1969 to announce their intentions for the 
occupation. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who wrote this document and what was their purpose for doing so? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The occupation of Alcatraz was an act of protest. What other issues 
were the target of student protests in the 1960s? 


Vocabulary Text 


To the Great White Father and All His People: 


Vocabulary 


Text 


We, the native Americans, re-claim the land known 
as Alcatraz Island in the name of all American 
Indians by_right of discovery. We wish to be fair and 
honorable in our dealings with the Caucasian 
inhabitants of this land, and hereby offer the 
following treaty: We will purchase said Alcatraz 
Island for 24 dollars in glass beads and red cloth, a 
precedent set by the white man’s purchase of a 
similar island about 300 years ago. We know that 
$24 in trade goods for these sixteen acres is more 
than was paid when Manhattan Island was sold, but 
we know that land values have risen over the years. 
Our offer of $1.24 per acre is greater than the 47 
cents per acre the white men are now paying the 
California Indians for their land. We will give to the 
inhabitants of this land a portion of that land for their 
own, to be held in trust by the American Indian 
Government for as long as the sun shall rise and the 
rivers go down to the sea—to be administered by the 
Bureau of Caucasian Affairs (BCA). We will further 
guide the inhabitants in the proper way of living. We 
will offer them our religion, our education, our life- 
ways,_in order to help them achieve our level of 
civilization and thus raise them and all their white 
brothers up from their savage and unhappy state. We 
offer this treaty in good faith and wish to be fair and 
honorable in our dealings with all white men. 


We feel that this so-called Alcatraz Island is more 
than suitable as an Indian Reservation, as determined 
by the white man’s own standards. By this we mean 
that this place resembles most Indian reservations, in 
that: 


Vocabulary 


Golden 
Gate: the 
narrow 
strait that 
connects 
San 
Francisco 
Bay to the 
Pacific 
Ocean, 
spanned by 
the Golden 
Gate 
Bridge 


Text 


1. It is isolated from modern facilities, and without 
adequate means of transportation. 

2. It has no fresh running water. 

3. The sanitation facilities are inadequate. 

4. There are no oil or mineral rights. 

5. There is no industry and so unemployment is very 
great. 

6. There are no health care facilities. 

7. The soil is rocky and non-productive and the land 
does not support game. 

8. There are no educational facilities. 


and kept dependent upon others. 


Further, it would be fitting and symbolic that ships 
from all over the world, entering the Golden Gate, 
would first see Indian land, and thus be reminded of 
the true history of this nation. This tiny island would 
be a symbol of the great lands once ruled by free and 
noble Indians. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Who is the Great White Father? What does this term reference? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
By what right does IAT claim Alcatraz Island? Why is this ironic? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What policy does this refer to? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the tone of this document? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Alcatraz resemble Indian reservations? What point are the 
authors making? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider this source in the larger context of U.S. relations with 
American Indians. Review the 1790 Treaty of New York (see the 
Chapter 4 The Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Treaty of New 
York, 1790 Primary Source, the Indian Removal Act of 1830 (see the 
Chapter 6 Indian Removal Act, 1830, and Cherokee Chief John Ross’s 
Memorial and Protest to Congress, 1836 Primary Source, the Dawes 
Act of 1887 (see the Chapter 9 The Dawes Act, 1887 Primary Source, 
and images from the Carlisle School from the 1880s (see the Chapter 9 
Images from the Carlisle Indian School, 1880s Primary Source). 
Explain how this document is a response to U.S. policy toward 
American Indians from the eighteenth century to the mid-twentieth 
century. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The year 2019 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the occupation of 
Alcatraz, to this day the longest occupation of federal land by 
American Indians. Read the article “We Hold the Rock” by Dr. Troy 
Johnson and watch the video “Perspectives 50 Years Later: Eloy 
Martinez” from the U.S. National Park Service and then evaluate to 
what extent the occupation was successful. Justify your response with 
specific evidence. 


eo Nixon Tapes: The “Smoking Gun” Tape, 1972 


Introduction 


After reports of the June 17, 1972, break-in at the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters in the Watergate Building in Washington, DC, a 
growing investigation into the incident began to encircle President Richard 
Nixon and his reelection campaign. Beginning that August and continuing 
for almost two years, Nixon denied any White House connection with the 
burglary. Multiple investigations sought to learn “What did the president 
know and when did he know it?” After reports of a recording system inside 
the Oval Office became public, Nixon was eventually forced to hand over 
all tapes of the recordings. A particular recording from June 23, 1972, 
became known as the “Smoking Gun” tape. This conversation between the 
president and his advisor H.R. Haldeman revealed that the president began 
actively participating in a cover-up of his campaign’s illegal activities less 
than a week after the Watergate burglary. Nixon was accused of obstruction 
of justice by the use of hush money and because he instructed various 
government officials to order other departments to thwart the investigation. 
Nixon never faced a formal impeachment or other legal proceedings 
because he resigned from the presidency and was pardoned by his vice 
president and successor, Gerald Ford. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who are the speakers in this source? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why is this source known as “the Smoking Gun” tape? 


Vocabulary 


trace (v): to 
find or 
discover by 
investigation 


Text 


HALDEMAN: Okay—that’s fine. Now, on the 
investigation, you know, the Democratic break-in 
thing, we’re back to the—in the, the problem area 
because the FBI is not under control, because Gray 
doesn’t exactly know how to control them, and they 
have, their investigation is now leading into some 
productive areas, because they’ve been able to 


trace the money, _not through the money itself, but 


himself... . 


HALDEMAN: That the way to handle this now is 
for us to have Walters call Pat Gray and just say, 
“Stay the hell out of this... this is ah, business 
here we don’t want you to go any further on it.” 
That’s not an unusual development, 


PRESIDENT: Um huh. ... 


Cubans. That’s what Dahlberg has to say, the 
Texans too. Is that the idea? 


HALDEMAN: Well, if they will. But then we’re 
relying on more and more people all the time. 
That’s the problem. And ah, they’ll stop if we 
could, if we take this other step. 


PRESIDENT: All right. Fine. 


HALDEMAN: And, and they seem to feel the thing 
to do is get them to stop? 


Vocabulary Text 
PRESIDENT: Right, fine... . 


PRESIDENT: You call them in. Good. Good deal! 
Play it tough. That’s the way they play it and that’s 
the way we are going to play it. 


HALDEMAN: O.K. We’ll do it. . . 


PRESIDENT: When you get in these people when 
you... get these people in, say: “Look, the 
problem is that this will open the whole, the whole 
Bay of Pigs thing, and the President just feels that” 
ah, without going into the details .. . don’t, don’t lie 
to them to the extent to say there is no involvement, 
but just say this is sort of a comedy of errors, 
bizarre, without getting into it, “the President 
believes that it is going to open the whole Bay of 
Pigs thing up again.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
To what was President Nixon’s advisor H.R. Haldeman referring when 
he mentioned “the Democratic break-in thing”? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was Haldeman worried that the FBI had been able to find? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What did Haldeman want Mr. Walters to say to FBI director Pat Gray? 
What was the president’s response to this plan? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How could the president discussing ways the Watergate burglars could 


avoid cooperating with the authorities be seen as obstruction of 
justice? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What is being exposed about President Nixon when he stated “don’t lie 
to them to the extent to say there is no involvement?” 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the effect the Watergate scandal had on the American people’s 
view of the presidency. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you think President Nixon would have been removed from office if 
he had been impeached? Explain your reasoning. 


e> Art as Protest: Images from the United Farm Workers of America, 1973- 
1978 


Introduction 


Migrant workers provided an important source of labor for agriculture in 
the California and the Southwest. Many of these workers were exposed to 
harmful pesticides, were poorly paid, and spent their lives in poverty. 
Efforts at striking or organizing prior to the 1960s were largely unsuccessful 
because the workers could not unionize and the growers were able to bring 
in other groups to harvest and break any strike. In 1962, César Chavez, 
himself a former migrant worker, helped found the National Farm Workers 
Association, which later became known as the United Farm Workers 
(UFW). Chavez believed in the use of nonviolence and studied the tactics of 
Mohandas Gandhi and Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Over the next few 
decades, Chavez organized several strikes, marches, and boycotts to protest 
conditions for farm workers and bring attention to their cause. His 
supporters created a variety of images during boycotts to encourage 
Americans not to purchase farm products in order to pressure growers to 
agree to the UFW’s demands. Chavez’s famous saying, “Si se puede” (“Yes 
we can”), helped galvanize his supporters and is still used by activists 
today. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who created these images? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why might images have a stronger effect on the audience than text 
would? 


UFW 


BOYCOTT 
LETTUCE 


A 1965 United Farm Workers poster showing the 
organization’s logo: a black stylized eagle with wings 
shaped like an inverted Aztec pyramid. 


A 1973 poster by artist Xavier Viramontes in support of the United 

Farm Workers Union. (credit: Xavier Viramontes, Boycott Grapes, 

Support the United Farm Workers Union, 1973, offset lithograph on 

paper, Smithsonian American Art Museum, Gift of Tomas Ybarra- 
Frausto, 1995.50.58, © 1973, Xavier Viramontes) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) Describe the imagery in the second poster. Why do you think it 
was portrayed that way? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) ({link]) What similarities and differences do you notice 
between the two images? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
César Chavez encouraged his supporters to use nonviolent methods to 
achieve their goals. Why do you think he did this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider the UFW’s encouragement of boycotts of farm products to 
achieve a goal. What are some modern examples of boycotts of 
products to achieve something? 


e> Herblock, Watergate Cartoons, 1973-1974 


Introduction 


Herbert Lawrence Block, who signed his cartoons as Herblock, was an 
editorial cartoonist for the Washington Post from the mid-1940s until his 
death in 2001. Although Block had always been critical of President 
Richard Nixon, he found new material during the Watergate controversy 
with which to satirize the president. Starting in 1973, Block published a 
number of cartoons that kept the public updated on the unfolding scandal. 
In June 1973, the first of Nixon’s advisors accused the president of 
involvement in the cover up of the break-in at the Watergate office 
complex, the location of the Democratic National Committee headquarters. 
The following year, it was revealed that all conversations within the Oval 
Office were automatically recorded. Nixon refused to hand over the tapes to 
investigators, citing executive privilege. He argued the tapes contained 
confidential information that would impede the government and pose a 
security risk if released. In November 1973, Nixon famously declared “I am 
not a crook” at a press conference. However, within a few months, Nixon 
was deemed an “unindicted co-conspirator” by a grand jury and many of his 
closest aides were found guilty of various illegal activities. On July 27, the 
House Judiciary Committee recommended impeachment. Nixon resigned 
on August 9, 1974. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who created these cartoons? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Block use cartoons to depict the Watergate scandal? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What ultimately caused Nixon to resign? 


Nixon Awash in His Office, June 26, 1973. (credit: A 1973 


Herblock Cartoon, © The Herb Block Foundation) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What do you notice about this image? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) Why did Block portray Nixon in this manner? 


(aa a as Bee ©1974 RHE RBLOSK 


I Am Not a Crook, May 24, 1974. (credit: A 1974 Herblock 
Cartoon, © The Herb Block Foundation) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What is Nixon hanging between? 


Exercise: 


Problem: ({link]) What was Block implying with this cartoon? 


Guiely | 


Lf ace (cual Fe ey 
wast (on aon | | foo fos {cua 
; 


COLSON 
GUILTY 


Nixon, “Unindicted Co-Conspirator,” July 14, 1974. (credit: 
A 1974 Herblock Cartoon, © The Herb Block Foundation) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) What do you notice about this image? Note that the names on 
the chairs are of aides and other figures in the Nixon administration. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


({link]) What do you think Block was trying to convey with this 
image? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


President Nixon claimed executive privilege during the Watergate 
investigation and refused to hand over the Oval Office tapes. Do you 
think the release of the Oval Office tapes represented a security issue? 
Explain your response. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Read the Bill of Rights Institute’s short summaries of the impeachment 
cases against Presidents Andrew Johnson, Bill Clinton, and Donald 
Trump, none of whom were removed from office. How would you 
compare Nixon’s misdeeds with those of Johnson, Clinton, and 
Trump? Explain your answer. 


e> Barbara Jordan, Speech on Impeachment, July 25, 1974 


Introduction 


Barbara Jordan, a Democrat from Texas, was the first southern African 
American woman elected to the U.S. House of Representatives. On July 25, 
1974, Jordan delivered an inspiring speech to the House Judiciary 
Committee, on national television, calling for an impeachment trial of then- 
president Richard Nixon for his involvement in the Watergate scandal. Not 
only was Jordan one of the younger members of the Judiciary Committee, 
she was also one of the few women. What stood out about Jordan’s speech 
was how she used the Constitution to support her claim for articles of 
impeachment against Nixon, as opposed to making it a partisan affair. Two 
days after Jordan delivered this speech, the House Judiciary Committee 
recommended impeachment. President Nixon resigned from office on 
August 7, 1973. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: To whom was this speech addressed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Representative Barbara Jordan’s speech was televised to the American 
people. How did that demonstrate its significance? 


Vocabulary 


inquisitor (n): a 
person making an 
inquiry into a 
situation 


solemnness (adj): 
seriousness 


diminution (n): a 
reduction of 
importance 


Text 


members of this committee the glorious 
Opportunity of sharing the pain of this 
inquiry. Mr. Chairman, you are a strong man 
and it has not been easy but we have tried as 
best we can to give you as much assistance 
as possible. 


Earlier today, we heard the beginning of the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, “We, the people.” It is a very 
eloquent beginning. But when the document 
was completed on the seventeenth of 
September 1787 I was not included in that 
“We, the people.” I felt somehow for many 
years that George Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton just left me out by 
mistake. But through the process of 
amendment, interpretation and court 
decision I have finally been included in “We, 
the people.” 


Today, I am an inquisitor; I believe 
hyperbole would not be fictional and would 
not overstate the solemnness that I feel right 
now. My faith in the Constitution is whole, it 
is complete, it is total. lam not going to sit 
here and be an idle spectator to the 
diminution, the subversion, the destruction 
of the Constitution. 


Vocabulary 


jurisdiction (n): 
the official power 
to make legal 
decisions and 
judgements 


Text 


The subject of its jurisdiction are those 
offenses which proceed from the misconduct 
of public men. That is what we are talking 
about. In other words, the jurisdiction 
comes from the abuse or violation of some 
public trust. It is wrong, I suggest, it is a 
misreading of the Constitution, for any 
member here to assert that for a member to 
vote for an article of impeachment means 
that that member must be convinced that the 
President should be removed from office. 


Vocabulary 


maladministration 
(n): dishonest 
administrator 


Text 


The Constitution doesn’t say that. The 
powers relating to impeachment are an 
essential check in the hands of this body, the 
legislature, against and upon the 
encroachment of the Executive. In 
establishing the division between the two 
branches of the legislature, the House and 


accuse and to the other the right to judge, the 
framers of this Constitution were very astute. 
They _did not make the accusers and the 
judges the same person. We know the nature 
of impeachment. We have been talking about 
it awhile now. It is chiefly designed for the 
President and his high ministers to somehow 
be called into account. It is designed to 
“bridle” the Executive if he engages in 
excesses. It is designed as a method of 
national inquest into the conduct of public 
men. The framers confined in the Congress 
the power, if need be, to remove the 
President in order to strike a delicate balance 
between a President swollen with power and 
grown tyrannical and preservation of the 
independence of the Executive. The nature 
of impeachment is a narrowly channeled 
exception to the separation of powers 
maxim; the federal convention of 1787 said 
that. It limited impeachment to high crimes 
and misdemeanors and discounted and 
opposed the term, “maladministration.” . . . 


Vocabulary 


inimical (adj): 
tending to obstruct 
or harm 


appropriation (n): 
an appropriation 
bill is legislation 
that directs funds to 
specific 
departments and 
projects 


Text 


“Prosecutions of impeachments will seldom 
fail to agitate the passions of the whole 
community,” said Hamilton in the Federalist 
Papers, number 65. “And to divide it into 
parties more or less friendly or inimical to 
the accused.” I do not mean political parties 
in that sense. 


The drawing of political lines goes to the 
motivation behind impeachment; but 
impeachment must proceed within the 
confines of the constitutional term, “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 


Of the impeachment process, it was 
Woodrow Wilson who said that “nothing 
short of the grossest offenses against the 
plain law of the land will suffice to give 
them speed and effectiveness. Indignation so 
great as to Overgrow party interest may 
secure a conviction; but nothing else can.” 


Common sense would be revolted if we 
engaged upon this process for petty reasons. 
Congress has a lot to do: Appropriations, 


tax reform, health insurance, campaign 
finance reform, housing, environmental 
protection, energy sufficiency, mass 
transportation. Pettiness cannot be allowed 
to stand in the face of such overwhelming 
problems. So today we are not being petty. 


We are trying to be big, because the task we 
have before us is a big one. ... 


Vocabulary 


juxtapose (v): to 
compare side by 
side to see contrast 


ratification (n): the 
giving of formal 
consent 


Text 


At this point, I would like to juxtapose a 
few of the impeachment criteria with some 
of the President’s actions. 


Impeachment criteria: James Madison, from 
the Virginia ratification convention. “If the 
President be connected in any suspicious 
manner with any person and there is grounds 
to believe that he will shelter him, he may be 
impeached.” 


We have heard time and time again that the 
evidence reflects payment to the defendants 
of money. The President had knowledge that 
these funds were being paid and that these 
were funds collected for the 1972 
presidential campaign. We know that the 
President met with Mr. Henry Petersen 
twenty-seven times to discuss matters related 
to Watergate, and immediately thereafter met 
with the very persons who were implicated 
in the information Mr. Petersen was 
receiving and transmitting to the President. 
The words are, “If the President be 
connected in any suspicious manner with 
any person and there be grounds to believe 
that he will shelter that person, he may be 
impeached.” .. . 


Vocabulary 


thwart (Vv): to 
prevent someone 
from 
accomplishing 
something 


perjury (n): lying 
under oath 


surreptitious (adj): 


secretive 


Text 


Beginning shortly after the Watergate break- 
in and continuing to the present time, the 
President has engaged in a series of public 
statements and actions designed to thwart 
the lawful investigation by government 
prosecutors. Moreover, the President has 
made public announcements and assertions 
bearing on the Watergate case which the 
evidence will show he knew to be false. . . . 


James Madison, again at the constitutional 
convention: “A President is impeachable if 
he attempts to subvert the Constitution.” 


The Constitution charges the President with 
the task of taking care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and yet the President has 
counseled his aides to commit perjury, 


entry,_attempted to compromise a federal 
judge while publicly displaying his 
cooperation with the process of criminal 
justice. “A President is impeachable if he 
attempts to subvert the Constitution.” 


If the impeachment provision in the 
Constitution of the United States will not 
reach the offenses charged here, then 
perhaps that eighteenth century Constitution 
should be abandoned to a twentieth century 
paper shredder. 


Vocabulary Text 


Has the President committed offenses and 


acquiesce (v): to planned and directed and acquiesced in a 
accept something course of conduct which the Constitution 
reluctantly will not tolerate? This is the question. We 


know that. We know the question. 


We should now forthwith proceed to answer 
the question. 


It is reason, and not passion, which must 
guide our deliberations, guide our debate, 
and guide our decision. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What did Representative Jordan imply when she brought up the idea of 
pain in her first sentence? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


In her introduction, what did Representative Jordan make very clear? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


According to Jordan, why did a member of Congress not need to be 
convinced that the president should be removed from office in order to 
vote for impeachment? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Jordan, why was impeachment limited to high crimes 
and misdemeanors? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why do you think Representative Jordan juxtaposed impeachment 
criteria with Nixon’s actions? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


According to Jordan, how did President Nixon subvert the 
Constitution? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What role do think this speech had in influencing the House Judiciary 
Committee’s decision to recommend impeachment? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain the importance of Representative Jordan using the 


Constitution as the means to bring the impeachment charges against 
President Nixon. 


e> Jimmy Carter, “Malaise” Speech, July 15, 1979 


Introduction 


President Jimmy Carter delivered this speech on July 15, 1979, exactly 
three years after accepting the nomination of the Democratic Party to run 
for president. The president was scheduled to deliver a speech on July 4 but 
canceled at the last minute. Carter retreated to Camp David, where he met 
with Americans from various backgrounds and spoke with them about the 
problems facing the country. At the time of the speech, the United States 
was struggling economically as a result of stagflation, which was having a 
huge impact on energy and fuel prices. Politically, the United States was in 
the midst of a resurgence of the Cold War as well as navigating rising 
tensions in the Middle East. Even though Carter never used that word, the 
speech was later dubbed the “malaise speech.” 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who delivered this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the context for this speech? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Good evening. This is a special night for me. Exactly 
three years ago, on July 15, 1976, I accepted the 
nomination of my party to run for president of the 
United States. 


I promised you a president who is not isolated from 
the people, who feels your pain, and who shares your 
dreams and who draws his strength and his wisdom 
from you. 


During the past three years I’ve spoken to you on 
many occasions about national concerns, the energy 
crisis, reorganizing the government, our nation’s 
economy, and issues of war and especially peace. 
But over those years the subjects of the speeches, the 
talks, and the press conferences have become 
increasingly narrow, focused more and more on what 
the isolated world of Washington thinks is important. 
Gradually, you’ve heard more and more about what 
the government thinks or what the government 
should be doing and less and less about our nation’s 
hopes, our dreams, and our vision of the future... . 


It’s clear that the true problems of our Nation are 
much deeper—deeper than gasoline lines or energy 
shortages, deeper even than inflation or recession. 
And I realize more than ever that as president I need 
your help. So I decided to reach out and listen to the 
voices of America. L invited to Camp David people 
from almost every segment of our society—business 
and labor, teachers and preachers, governors, 
mayors, and private citizens. And then I left Camp 
David to listen to other Americans, men and women 


like you. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


It has been an extraordinary ten days, and I want to 
share with you what I’ve heard. . . . 


These ten days confirmed my belief in the decency 
and the strength and the wisdom of the American 
people, but it also bore out some of my long- 
standing concerns about our nation’s underlying 
problems. 


... But after listening to the American people I have 
been reminded again that all the legislation in the 
world can’t fix what’s wrong with America. So, I 
want to speak to you first tonight about a subject 
even more serious than energy or inflation. I want to 
talk to you right now about a fundamental threat to 
American democracy. .. . 


The threat is nearly invisible in ordinary ways. It is a 
crisis of confidence. It is a crisis that strikes at the 
very heart and soul and spirit of our national will. 
We can see this crisis in the growing doubt about the 
meaning of our own lives and in the loss of a unity 
of purpose for our nation. 


The erosion of our confidence in the future is 
threatening to destroy the social and the political 
fabric of America. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


In a nation that was proud of hard work, strong 
families, close-knit communities, and our faith in 
God, too many of us now tend to worship self- 
indulgence and consumption. Human identity is no 
longer defined by what one does, but by what one 
owns. But we’ve discovered that owning things and 
consuming things does not satisfy our longing for 
meaning. We’ve learned that piling up material 
goods cannot fill the emptiness of lives which have 
no confidence or purpose. 


The symptoms of this crisis of the American spirit 
are all around us. For the first time in the history of 
our country a majority of our people believe that the 
next five years will be worse than the past five years. 
Two-thirds of our people do not even vote. The 
productivity of American workers is actually 
dropping, and the willingness of Americans to save 
for the future has fallen below that of all other 
people in the Western world. 


As you know, there is a growing disrespect for 
government and for churches and for schools, the 
news media, and other institutions. This is nota 
message of happiness or reassurance, but it is the 


truth and it is a warning. 


These changes did not happen overnight. They’ve 
come upon us gradually over the last generation, 
years that were filled with shocks and tragedy. 


Vocabulary 


a nation of 
the ballot, 
not the 
bullet: a 
reference 
to Malcolm 
X’s 1964 
famous 
speech 
known as 
“The Ballot 
or the 
Bullet” 


Text 


We were sure that ours was a nation of the ballot, 
not the bullet, until the murders of John Kennedy 
and Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King Jr. We 
were taught that our armies were always invincible 
and our causes were always just, only to suffer the 
agony of Vietnam. We respected the presidency as a 
place of honor until the shock of Watergate. 


We remember when the phrase “sound as a dollar” 
was an expression of absolute dependability, until 
ten years of inflation began to shrink our dollar and 
our savings. We believed that our nation’s resources 
were limitless until 1973, when we had to face a 
growing dependence on foreign oil. 


These wounds are still very deep. They have never 
been healed. Looking for a way out of this crisis, our 
people have turned to the Federal government and 
found it isolated from the mainstream of our nation’s 
life. Washington, D.C., has become an island. The 
gap between our citizens and our government has 
never been so wide. The people are looking for 
honest answers, not easy answers; clear leadership, 
not false claims and evasiveness and politics as 
usual. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


First of all, we must face the truth, and then we can 
change our course. We simply must have faith in 
each other, faith in our ability to govern ourselves, 
and faith in the future of this nation. Restoring that 
faith and that confidence to America is now the most 
important task we face. It is a true challenge of this 
generation of Americans. ... 


We ourselves are the same Americans who just ten 
years ago put a man on the Moon. We are the 
generation that dedicated our society to the pursuit of 
human rights and equality. And we are the 
generation that will win the war on the energy 
problem and in that process rebuild the unity and 
confidence of America... . 


Energy will be the immediate test of our ability to 
unite this nation, and it can also be the standard 
around which we rally. On the battlefield of energy 
we can win for our nation a new confidence, and we 
can seize control again of our common destiny. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


In little more than two decades we’ve gone from a 
position of energy independence to one in which 
almost half the oil we use comes from foreign 
countries, at prices that are going through the roof. 
Our excessive dependence on OPEC has already 
taken a tremendous toll on our economy and our 
people. This is the direct cause of the long lines 
which have made millions of you spend aggravating 
hours waiting for gasoline. It’s a cause of the 
increased inflation and unemployment that we now 
face. This intolerable dependence on foreign oil 
threatens our economic independence and the very 
security of our nation. The energy crisis is real. It is 
worldwide. It is a clear and present danger to our 
nation. These are facts and we simply must face 
them. 


What I have to say to you now about energy is 
simple and vitally important. 


Point one: I am tonight setting a clear goal for the 
energy policy of the United States. Beginning this 
moment, this nation will never use more foreign oil 
than we did in 1977—never. From now on, every 
new addition to our demand for energy will be met 
from our own production and our own conservation. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Point two: To ensure that we meet these targets, I 
will use my presidential authority to set import 
quotas. I’m announcing tonight that for 1979 and 
1980, I will forbid the entry into this country of one 
drop of foreign oil more than these goals allow. 
These quotas will ensure a reduction in imports even 
below the ambitious levels we set at the recent 
Tokyo summit. 


Point three: To give us energy security, I am asking 
for the most massive peacetime commitment of 
funds and resources in our nation’s history to 
develop America’s own alternative sources of fuel— 
from coal, from oil shale, from plant products for 
gasohol, from unconventional gas, from the sun... . 


Point four: I’m asking Congress to mandate, to 
require as a matter of law, that our nation’s utility 
companies cut their massive use of oil by 50 percent 
within the next decade and switch to other fuels, 
especially coal, our most abundant energy source. 


Point five: To make absolutely certain that nothing 
stands in the way of achieving these goals, I will 
urge Congress to create an energy mobilization 
board which, like the War Production Board in 
World War II, will have the responsibility and 
authority to cut through the red tape, the delays, and 
the endless roadblocks to completing key energy 
projects. 


We will protect our environment. But when this 
nation critically needs a refinery or a pipeline, we 
will build it. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Point six: I’m proposing a bold conservation 
program to involve every state, county, and city and 
every average American in our energy battle. This 
effort will permit you to build conservation into your 
homes and your lives at a cost you can afford. 


I ask Congress to give me authority for mandatory 
conservation and for standby gasoline rationing. To 
further conserve energy, I’m proposing tonight an 
extra $10 billion over the next decade to strengthen 
our public transportation systems. And I’m asking 
you for your good and for your nation’s security to 
take no unnecessary trips, to use carpools or public 
transportation whenever you can, to park your car 
one extra day per week, to obey the speed limit, and 
to set your thermostats to save fuel. Every act of 
energy conservation like this is more than just 
common sense—L tell you it is an act of patriotism. . 


So, the solution of our energy crisis can also help us 
to conquer the crisis of the spirit in our country. It 
can rekindle our sense of unity, our confidence in the 
future, and give our nation and all of us individually 
a new sense of purpose.... 


Little by little we can and we must rebuild our 
confidence. We can spend until we empty our 
treasuries, and we may summon all the wonders of 
science. But we can succeed only if we tap our 
greatest resources—America’s people, America’s 
values, and America’s confidence. 


Vocabulary Text 


I have seen the strength of America in the 
inexhaustible resources of our people. In the days to 
come, let us renew that strength in the struggle for an 
energy secure nation. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who was invited to Camp David? What was their purpose for going 
there? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the biggest problem facing the country, according to Carter? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the root of this crisis, according to Carter? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What are the symptoms of this crisis? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What “shocks and tragedies” did the American people experience in 
the 1960s and 1970s? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What solution does Carter propose to solve the crisis facing America? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What is the immediate threat facing the country, and what has caused 
it? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What actions will the president take to address the energy crisis? 
Congress? Individuals? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How will the energy crisis conquer the crisis of spirit? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Evaluate the effectiveness of President Carter’s plea to the American 
people. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


As a teenager in 1979, what questions might you have had for the 
president regarding his plans and their chances for success? 


The New York Blackout of 1977 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify alternative explanations for urban 
decline in the United States in the 1970s 

e Students will be able to illustrate the conditions faced by post- 
industrial U.S. cities 

e Students will be able to identify the policies that were created to 
reverse the urban decline in the United States 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Student Document Packet 

e Document 1: Blackout coverage from ABC News, 7/14/1977 

e Document 2: Photos of blackout experiences 

¢ Document 3: “The Message” music video by Grandmaster Flash and 
the Furious Five 

e Document 4: President Gerald Ford, “Address to the National Press 
Club,” 10/29/1975 

¢ Document 5: New York Daily News article, 10/30/1975 

e¢ Document 6: Mayor Ed Koch inaugural address, 1/1/1978 

¢ Document 7: “Jordan urges Carter to visit looted areas,” The New York 
Times, 7/25/1977 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson at the end of the chapter while discussing Jimmy Carter to 
have students discuss the impact of urban decline and the U.S. 
government’s intervention. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students will need internet-connected laptop or desktop computers to access 
the electronic documents that are included in this lesson. Ideally, the lesson 
documents will all be distributed electronically to facilitate collaboration 
and continuity between written and electronic documents. Students will also 
need earphones to watch and rewatch some of the electronic documents. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 
The teacher should project document A on a screen in front of the class. 


Students will participate in a short class discussion, led by the teacher 
asking the questions from document A. Students will pair up and examine 
document B. As a pair, they should come to agreement on answers to the 
analysis questions in reaction to the pictures. The teacher should also 
project the pictures on the screen. Once the students have had about five 
minutes to complete their analysis, call on students to share their 
conclusions with the class, offering insight where necessary. 


II. Exploration (30 min) 


Students will examine documents C-—G and answer the analysis questions 
that accompany them. 


III. Application (10 min) 


Students will then get back together with the partner they worked with on 
the warm-up and compare answers. The teacher should move from group to 
group at this stage to ensure students’ analysis is accurate. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (25 min) 


Students will be imagining themselves as one of the stakeholders in the 
wake of the New York blackout. Once they have chosen their role, they will 
write a response to the prompt. 


Roles (choose one): 


1. Tony — white, middle-class auto mechanic who lives in Flushing, 
Queens 

2. Maria — Latina, unemployed resident of the low-income, high-crime 
South Bronx 


3. Arthur — white, wealthy investment banker who works on Wall Street 
and lives in Midtown Manhattan 


Writing Prompt: 


Write a letter to the editor of the New York Times expressing your support 
for either Mayor Koch or Vernon Jordan’s vision for solving the problems 
that led to the looting during the blackout. Your letter should cite specific 
evidence from at least three of the documents used in the lesson. You 
should express why you do not support the other side of the debate, citing 
specific arguments and evidence from the documents provided. 


Vietnam War DBQ 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of 
TeachRock, students will examine 10 primary source documents to answer 
the essential question: In what ways and to what extent did the Vietnam 
War change American culture, society, and values? 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this Lesson with the Did U.S. Media Provide Fair and Accurate 
Coverage of the Tet Offensive? Point-Counterpoint following the Kent 
State Narrative to discuss the increase of anti-Vietnam War sentiments in 
the United States into the 1970s. 


Resources: 


Visit TeachRock’s website to access this lesson and accompanying 
materials. 


Unit 7 Civics Connection: Modern Liberalism, Limited Government, and 
Rights 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze the rise of modern liberalism 
e Students will compare the philosophies of modern liberalism and the 
Founding with regards to the role of government 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Key Terms 

e Handout B: Natural Rights and Positive Rights in History 

e Handout C: Natural Rights and Positive Rights in History Graphic 
Organizer 

e Handout D: Principles and Virtues Glossary 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson at the end of the unit to review changes and continuities in 
the philosophy of modern liberation from 1944 to 1972. 


Facilitation Notes: 


If this is the first time students have considered constitutional principles, 
have them begin by focusing on limited government and natural/inalienable 
rights. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 

Have students define the terms “limited government,” “inalienable/natural 
rights,” “positive rights,” “classical liberalism,” and “modern liberalism” in 
their own words to the best of their ability. Allow them to use Handout A if 
necessary, depending on their familiarity with constitutional principles. A 
full list of principles and virtues is provided in Handout D. 


Lead a classroom discussion about student answers and, if necessary, clarify 
the difference between natural rights and positive rights. All people possess 


natural rights from birth, and they can only be abridged through due process 
of law. For example, a person’s right to liberty may be taken away if they 
commit a serious crime and are convicted in a fair trial. Positive rights are 
entitlements granted to citizens by the government. This right requires that 
the government provide something to a citizen. Positive rights can also be 
easier to take away. For example, if health care is provided by government, 
a person’s right to health care can be taken away if a new political party 
takes control of the government and passes budget cuts. Because positive 
rights require the government acting in a “positive” manner by granting 
things to citizens, enforcing such rights requires a larger and more active 
government. Natural rights, on the other hand, require the government to 
prevent itself and others from infringing on a citizen’s ability to act. Ensure 
students are defining these terms on their handout for reference throughout 
the lesson. 


II. Exploration (20 min) 


Have students read Handout B: Natural Rights and Positive Rights in 
History. Assign the readings as best fits your classroom situation (small 
groups or individually). Students should complete the graphic organizer in 
Handout C: Natural Rights and Positive Rights in History Graphic 
Organizer by selecting passage(s) from each text that support whether 
natural or positive rights are being discussed. 


III. Application (15 min) 


Depending on the method you used to have students do the initial reading 
and analysis, conduct a discussion that allows students to consider all the 
documents and share their responses. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Have students write a response that answers the lesson’s Guiding Question: 
To what extent did modern liberalism adhere to the principle of a limited 
government protecting natural/inalienable rights? 


© Unit 7 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 7 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

e Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to begin brainstorming their 
responses to their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


Inquiry Organizer 


Inquiry 
Organizer 


Chapter 


Introductory 
Essay 


Narratives 


Decision 
Points 


Point- 
Counterpoints 


Primary 
Sources 


Lessons 


Unit Essay 
Activity 


Summary of chapter objectives and 
resources 


In-depth overview of significant events in 
the time period 


Shorter essays on a dramatic story or 
individual 


Narratives that describe a pivotal decision 
in history 


Differing sides of an argument presented 
by scholars or historical figures 


Firsthand accounts from the time period 


Instructions and handouts to engage 
students in the classroom 


Culminating essay based on AP LEQs to 
assess chapter objectives 


Unit 8: Chapter 16 (1980—Present) 


Compelling Question: How does the American experiment play 
out in the foreign and domestic policy of modern America? 


Chapter Objectives: 


e Students will examine the ongoing debate about the scale and 
scope of the role of government by examining the conservative 


challenge to the New Deal liberal order. 


e Students will explain the causes of the end of the Cold War and 
ensuing changes and continuities in American foreign policy. 

e Students will explore the significant social and economic changes 
caused by deindustrialization, globalization, new technology, and 


the role of government. 


Supporting Question 1: How have Resources: 


debates on the scale and scope of 
government continued from 1980 into ° 
the present day? 


Ronald Reagan and 
Supply-Side 
Economics Narrative 
The 1992 Presidential 
Election and the Rise 
of Democratic 
Populism Narrative 
Herblock, Cartoons 
of Ronald Reagan, 
1984—1987 Primary 
Source 

Executive Power in 
Times of Crisis 
Lesson (from 
reaganfoundation.org) 
Republican House 
Representatives, 
“Republican Contract 


with America,” 1994 
Primary Source 

e Is Affirmative Action 
Justified? Point- 


Counterpoint 
Supporting Question 2: What were Resources: 
the causes of the end of the Cold War, 
and what new challenges has the e George Washington’s 
United States encountered in its Foreign Policy: 
foreign policy? Comparisons across 
U.S. History Lesson 
(from 


mountvernon.org) 

e The Iran-Contra 
Affair Narrative 

¢ Cold War DBQ 
(1947-1989) Lesson 
(from 
reaganfoundation.org) 

e “Tear Down This 
Wall”: Ronald 
Reagan and the End 
of the Cold War 
Decision Point 

e Ronald Reagan, “Tear 
Down this Wall” 
Speech, June 12, 
1987 Primary Source 

¢ George H. W. Bush, 
Address to the United 
Nations General 
Assembly, September 
23,1991 Primary 
Source 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
in Somalia and 
Rwanda Decision 
Point 

US. Military 
Intervention in 
Afghanistan Decision 
Point 

Has Francis 
Fukuyama’s “End of 
History”? Thesis Been 
Proven Correct? 
Point-Counterpoint 
Was the Invasion of 
Iraq Justified? Point- 
Counterpoint 

Is It in the Interest of 
the United States to 
Maintain Its 
International 
Obligations? Point- 
Counterpoint 

Francis Fukuyama, 
“The End of 
History?” 1989 
Primary Source 

New Yorker Covers, 
2001-2011 
(Reflections on 9/11) 
Primary Source 


Resources: 


Supporting Question 3: How have 
deindustrialization, globalization, 
new technology, and the role of 
government affected U.S. society? 


e Fossil Fuels, Foreign 
Policy, and Climate 
Change Narrative 


e Rodney King and the 
Los Angeles Race 
Riots Narrative 

¢ Timothy McVeigh 
and the Oklahoma 
City Bombing 
Narrative 

e Tech Giants: Steve 
Jobs and Bill Gates 
Narrative 

e The USA PATRIOT 
Act Narrative 

e Barack Obama, 
Keynote Address at 
the Democratic 
National Convention, 
July 27,2004 Primary 
Source 

e Continuity and 
Change: Immigration 
in the United States 
Lesson 

e Security, Liberty, and 
the USA PATRIOT 
Act Lesson 

e Does the Threat of 
Terrorism Justify 
Increased 
Surveillance? Point- 
Counterpoint 


Additional Resources: 


e Chapter 16 Introductory Essay: 1980—Present 
e The Space Shuttle Program and the Challenger Disaster 
Narrative 


e Ronald Reagan, Address to the Nation on the Challenger 
Disaster, January _28, 1986 Primary Source 

e AIDS Memorial Quilt, 1987 Primary Source 

e Maya Angelou, “On the Pulse of Morning,” January 20, 1993 
Primary Source 

e Comparing Presidential Campaign Advertising 1964-1980 
Lesson 

e Unit 8 Civics Connection Lesson 


Unit 8 Essay Activity 

How does the American experiment play out in the foreign and 
domestic policy of modern America? 

Option A: Explain the effects of the end of the Cold War on U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Option B: Explain the effects of the War on Terror on U.S. society. 
Through this inquiry, students will evaluate primary and secondary 
sources to explain the factors that contributed to new and old 
challenges to U.S. foreign and domestic policy from 1980 to the 
present day. Ultimately, students will use the primary and secondary 
sources in this chapter to practice constructing an essay, in AP Long 
Essay Question format, demonstrating their skills in explaining 
historical casusation. Students should be evaluated using the AP 
Rubric, Assess students’ progress in understanding the compelling 
question for this chapter by assigning the Unit 8 Essay Activity. 


Some components of this resource may contain terminology that is no 
longer used because the terms are recognized to be offensive or derogatory, 
and some components may contain images that would be considered 
offensive or derogatory today. These terms and images have been retained 
in their original usage in order to present them accurately in their historical 
context for student learning, including understanding why these are not 
acceptable today. 


Chapter 16 Introductory Essay: 1980—Present 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the context in which the United States faced international and 
domestic challenges after 1980 

e Explain the causes and effects of domestic and international migration 
over time 

e Explain the relative significance of the effects of change in the period 
after 1980 on American national identity 


Written by: Andrew Busch, Claremont McKenna College 


Introduction 


Republican Ronald Reagan was elected president in 1980, decisively 
defeating incumbent Democrat Jimmy Carter and independent candidate 
John Anderson and bringing a Republican Senate to Washington on his 
coattails. Reagan was reelected in a 49-state landslide in 1984, and his vice 
president, George H. W. Bush, won a solid victory in 1988 by promising to 
continue Reagan’s policies. The result was the crafting of domestic and 
foreign policies including smaller government, lower taxes, and a stronger 
national defense that the conservative movement had sought since the 
1960s. 


The Conservative Movement and Reaganomics 


Reagan’s victory represented a long-term triumph for the conservative 
movement, which had grown more sophisticated and more powerful since 
Barry Goldwater’s failed presidential run in 1964. In his campaign, Reagan 
proposed limiting government, reducing the rate of growth of domestic 
spending, cutting taxes, and scaling back federal regulation of the economy. 


He advocated the conservative belief that dependence on welfare was 
damaging families, discouraging work, and inadvertently trapping people in 
poverty. He also argued for states’ rights in a federal system and for strict 
construction of the Constitution. His Cold War foreign policy was 
predicated on “peace through strength,” promising to rebuild American 
military power and stop Soviet aggression around the world. (See the 
Comparing Presidential Campaign Advertising 1964-1980 Lesson.) 


Reagan’s electoral coalition included traditional Republican groups such as 
middle-class suburbanites and small-business owners. He also broke apart 
the New Deal coalition, winning substantial support among overlapping 
groups including Catholics, working-class voters, and ethnic groups such as 
Italian Americans. Reagan added white evangelical Protestants to the 
Republican coalition, especially as Republicans gained strength in the Sun 
Belt. Although recession and inflation turned these groups away from the 
Democratic Party, they also moved toward Reagan on the basis of 
patriotism, anti-communism, and cultural issues such as opposition to 
abortion and banning of school prayer. 


As president, Reagan won congressional approval of a package of tax and 
spending cuts that significantly changed the direction of federal policy 
({link]). Initially, Congress passed a 25 percent across-the-board personal 
income tax cut over three years, indexed income taxes so inflation would 
not push taxpayers into higher tax brackets, and cut taxes on business. 
Later, Congress passed a comprehensive tax reform supported by Reagan 
that simplified the tax code and reduced tax rates again. From 1980 to 1990, 
discretionary domestic spending (e.g., grants to state and local 
governments) fell by one-third. Reagan’s administration also pursued 
deregulation and free trade. A final pillar of Reagan’s economic policy was 
support for anti-inflationary monetary policies enacted by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Reagan underscored his limited-government approach in 
1981 by firing members of the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization (PATCO) after an illegal strike (federal law prohibits strikes 
by federal government employees), dealing a major blow to federal public- 
employee unions. 


In July 1981, President Reagan gave a televised speech from the Oval 
Office to outline his tax plan. 


In short, Reagan’s economic policies were held together by a commitment 
to the view that the economy would perform better if the free market was 
left to operate with less government intervention. Reagan also believed 
economic freedom and political freedom went hand in hand. Two schools of 
economic thought particularly influenced Reagan’s policies. The first was 
monetarism, which advocated restricting the money supply (and thus the 
availability of credit) to fight inflation, and the second was supply-side 
economics, which aimed to promote noninflationary economic growth by 
reducing taxes and regulations to encourage individuals and businesses to 
work, invest, and produce. (See the Ronald Reagan and Supply-Side 
Economics Narrative.) 


High interest rates that were part of the Federal Reserve Board’s fight 
against staggering inflation rates contributed to a deep recession in 1981— 


1982, the second half of a “double dip” recession that had started under 
Jimmy Carter in 1979-1980. The chairman of the Federal Reserve, Paul 
Volcker, and other members decided to attack rising prices by increasing 
interest rates, making money more difficult to borrow. Although the 
strategy was successful, American workers and the economy paid a high 
price. Unemployment reached nearly 11 percent. The Reagan 
administration also paid a high political price for its unpopular move, in the 
form of Democratic gains in the House of Representatives and state 
governorships in the 1982 midterm elections. However, a strong recovery 
began in early 1983 as the tax cuts took hold, and it continued for the rest of 
the decade. Nearly 20 million jobs were created, family incomes rose, and 
inflation and unemployment both fell dramatically. 


Note: 

Access BRI’s Homework Help video: America’s Transition to a Global 
Economy (1960s—1990s) to learn more about the economic state of the 
United States during this time. 

https://openstax.org/l/99GlobalEcon 


Reagan’s Cold War Foreign Policy 


At the same time, Reagan followed a foreign policy of “peace through 
strength,” supporting big increases in the defense budget and the 
deployment of new weapons systems. He presided over the largest 
peacetime defense budget in history—approximately $220 billion in 1981 
and increasing at 7 percent annually—which greatly enhanced American 
military readiness and modernization but contributed to growing federal 
deficits. He also embraced a research program called the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI), intended to develop a defense against nuclear missiles. 
The Soviets objected strongly to SDI, but Reagan persisted, arguing for the 
moral superiority of a free society against Soviet totalitarianism. In 1983, 
he made a speech in which he indicted the Soviet Union as an “evil 
empire,” and he frequently predicted that communism was doomed to 
collapse because of its economic inefficiency and denial of basic human 


freedom. Whereas previous administrations had embraced détente, Reagan 
rejected that idea and instead pursued policies to facilitate the collapse of 
communism. 


Reagan restored the policy of containment by strengthening traditional 
alliances with Western Europe and Japan, building a strategic partnership 
with China, and giving aid to the embattled government of El Salvador in 
its fight against Cuban-backed communist guerrillas. Going on the Cold 
War offensive, he announced the Reagan Doctrine, a policy of trying to roll 
back the Soviet empire by aiding anti-communist guerrillas in Afghanistan 
(the mujahideen), Nicaragua (the “contras”), Cambodia, and Angola, 
countries that had fallen into the Soviet orbit in the 1970s. “We must not 
break faith,” Reagan argued, “with those who are risking their lives—on 
every continent, from Afghanistan to Nicaragua—to defy Soviet-supported 
aggression and secure rights which have been ours from birth.” He ordered 
the invasion of the Caribbean island country of Grenada when hardline 
communists seized power and killed the prime minister. The administration 
feared for the lives of American medical students on the island and 
especially a possible Soviet and Cuban military presence there ({link]). 
Reagan also approved a policy of economic warfare against the Soviet 
regime, including reducing its access to Western money and technology, 
with the aim of bringing about its downfall. 


In October 1983, U.S. and allied forces from neighboring islands 
invaded the Caribbean country of Grenada, removing a pro-Soviet 
communist government and securing the safety of American medical 
students on the island. 


After a series of aging leaders died in office in the early 1980s, a new 
generation took power in the Soviet Union. Mikhail Gorbachev, 
understanding that the collapsing Soviet economy and stagnating society 
were in need of reinvigoration, pursued a policy of glasnost (openness) and 
perestroika (economic restructuring with freer markets). He also proved 
open to a new relationship with the United States. Reagan and Gorbachev 
held summit meetings in Geneva in 1985, Reykjavik in 1986, Washington, 
DC, in 1987, and Moscow and New York in 1988. With Reagan pressuring 
the Soviet leader and the Russians unable to keep pace with western 
computer technology, the two agreed to make significant cuts in their 
nuclear arsenals. 


In 1987, Reagan spoke at the Berlin Wall, which divided the city into free 
and communist sectors, calling on Gorbachev to “tear down this wall.” 
Meanwhile, in the Soviet Union, Gorbachev attempted to reform and save 
Soviet Communism through glasnost and perestroika, but when the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe embraced those principles, they 
undermined the repressive Communist regime. Two years later, mostly 
peaceful uprisings against communism swept over the Eastern European 
countries, and the Berlin Wall came down. Gorbachev decided to withdraw 
the Soviet army from the city and not intervene to repress the people who 
were fighting the puppet regimes of Eastern Europe for their liberties. Two 
years after that, the Soviet Union itself disintegrated. These events spelled 
the end of the Cold War between the two superpowers that had lasted since 
1987 Primary Source) (See the “Tear Down This Wall”: Ronald Reagan and 
the End of the Cold War Decision Point.) 


By that time, George H. W. Bush had been elected as Reagan’s successor. 
Bush focused largely on foreign affairs, especially managing the last stages 
of the fall of communism and dealing with a crisis in the Middle East. This 
began when Iraq’s dictator Saddam Hussein invaded and occupied 
neighboring Kuwait. Bush put together an international coalition that 
decisively defeated Saddam’s army and drove him from Kuwait in 
Operation Desert Storm. 


Although the Reagan-Bush years produced some significant foreign policy 
successes, there were failures as well. A peacekeeping mission in Beirut, 
Lebanon, went awry when terrorists bombed a barracks, killing 241 U.S. 
Marines ([link]). Reagan was also entangled in the Iran-Contra scandal 
when it became known in late 1986 that National Security Adviser John 
Poindexter and Col. Oliver North had headed a secret operation that sold 
weapons to Iran, including 1,000 powerful anti-tank TOW missiles, for the 
release of hostages. Reagan denied knowledge of the operation in a 
televised address and news conference, which he recanted after it was 
discovered that he had approved it. 


In October 1983, terrorists drove a truck full of explosives into a 
barrack of U.S. Marines in Beirut, killing 241 of them. 


The press soon made public that Poindexter and North had also funneled 
the proceeds of the arms sales to the Contras in Nicaragua during a period 
when Congress had legally banned military aid with the Boland 
Amendment. (The Boland Amendment had subsequently been reversed by 
congressional approval of military aid to the Contras in 1985.) Poindexter 
resigned, and Reagan fired North, but not before North shredded documents 


to obstruct the investigation. Reagan appointed the Tower Commission, 
which faulted the president for serious lapses in managing his 
administration. Reagan took responsibility for the scandal, and Congress 
launched an investigation. A defiant North testified at hearings during the 
summer of 1987 and won popular support. However, the Iran-Contra Affair 
contributed to growing distrust of government that originated in Lyndon 
Johnson’s credibility gap over the Vietnam War and the Watergate scandal 
and Richard Nixon’s resignation. (See The Iran-Contra Affair Narrative) 
(See the Herblock, Cartoons of Ronald Reagan, _1984—1987 Primary 
Source.) 


The 1980s Economy and Society 


In the 1980s, the economy returned to rates of growth that had been 
common before the oil shock of 1973. The digital revolution in computers 
began, and the process of deindustrialization—the transition in 
employment from industry to the service sector—continued. Partly because 
many American industrial jobs went overseas to countries with cheaper 
labor, the proportion of American workers in labor unions declined 
significantly, changing the dynamics of labor-management relations. 
Moreover, many industrial towns across the United States were hit hard by 
widespread unemployment. At the same time, women joined the workforce 
in rapidly increasing numbers and entered new fields. A new and much- 
satirized archetype emerged, the “yuppie” (young urban professional), as 
the symbol of what critics saw as a new era of greed. Others saw the era 
differently, as a rebirth of freedom and opportunity. (See the Tech Giants: 
Steve Jobs and Bill Gates Narrative.) 


Like the nation’s foreign policy, its growing economy during the decade 
was tempered by shortcomings. These included rising income inequality (a 
trend that had begun in the early 1970s), a crisis in the savings and loan 
industry that required an expensive government bailout, and a steep, though 
short-lived, stock market decline in late 1987. The federal debt also grew 
significantly during the decade, with a number of factors contributing. 
Defense spending increased, as did automatic entitlement spending on 
social programs. Tax cuts slowed the growth of government tax revenue, 
and the recession of 1981-1982 reduced revenue as well. The annual deficit 


then fell with the booming economy and spending restraint, though the 
federal debt continued to grow. After a new spurt in the early 1990s, the 
federal deficit shrank throughout the decade after several deficit-reduction 
packages were adopted during the Bush and Clinton administrations, aided 
by a stock market and economic boom fueled by growing technology 
companies and low interest rates. 


Demographic trends also changed the United States. In keeping with 
economic deindustrialization, the nation saw a continued shift of population 
from the Rust Belt states of the Northeast and Midwest to the Sun Belt 
states of the South and West as people moved in search of jobs and 
opportunity. There was also a new burst of immigration, this time from 
Latin America and Asia. The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 
was a compromise reform that gave amnesty to illegal immigrants then in 
the United States and imposed penalties on businesses for hiring illegal 
immigrants in the future. A few years later, the Immigration Act of 1990 
attempted to connect immigration more closely to job skills by easing the 
way into the country for more highly educated workers. 


The ongoing “culture war” between liberals and conservatives over social 
values was multifaceted. The debate over abortion continued, with two 
Supreme Court decisions, Missouri v. Webster (1989) and Planned 
Parenthood v. Casey (1992), narrowing but not overturning Roe v. Wade 
(1973), which had legalized abortion. A debate over family structure and 
single motherhood erupted when Vice President Dan Quayle criticized the 
television show Murphy Brown for featuring a single mother. The 
emergence of AIDS in the 1980s brought to the forefront questions about 
society’s acceptance of homosexuality. College campuses became ground 
zero in battles over diversity, multiculturalism, the teaching of western 
civilization courses, and affirmative action, which had been an object of 
controversy even before the Supreme Court’s Regents of the University of 
California v. Bakke decision in 1978. 


Note: 
Access BRI’s Homework Help video: Roe v. Wade to learn more about this 
Supreme Court case. 


https://openstax.org/l/99RoeV Wade2 


Note: 

Access BRI’s Homework Help video: Regents of UC v. Bakke to learn 
more about affirmative action during this time and the Supreme Court. 
https://openstax.org/l/99Reg VBakke 


Affirmative action and quotas in employment also returned as an issue due 
to a 1989 Supreme Court decision and subsequent passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1991, which was criticized as promoting quotas. The plight of 
people with disabilities seeking to use public services was addressed when 
Congress passed the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) in 1990 
({link]). The act banned discrimination against people with disabilities, 
required employers to make reasonable accommodations, and mandated 
accessibility for public accommodations. Religion remained part of the 
“culture war,” as the “religious right” continued to organize to influence the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party became increasingly 
secularized. (See the Is Affirmative Action Justified? Point-Counterpoint.) 


President George H. W. Bush signing the 1990 Americans with 
Disabilities Act, which prevents discrimination on the basis of 
disability. 


The Presidency of Bill Clinton 


The string of consecutive Republican presidential victories ended in 1992 
when Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton, running on a moderate platform as a 
“New Democrat,” defeated George H. W. Bush’s bid for reelection. Bush 
was hurt by a short recession, by a tax increase that broke a 1988 campaign 
pledge, and, ironically, by the successful end of the Cold War, which 
reduced the importance of foreign policy, his strong suit. Ready fora 
change, some voters looked for a populist outsider who seemed to represent 
the people more closely than either political party. As a result, they gave 
nearly one in five votes to independent candidate H. Ross Perot, a 
billionaire Texan who was a populist outsider. Whether Perot drew more 


votes from Bush or Clinton remains a matter for debate, but Clinton, who 
projected empathy and optimism, won the election with 43 percent of the 
popular vote. (See The 1992 Presidential Election and the Rise of 
Democratic Populism Narrative.) 


In his first two years in the White House, Clinton gained enactment of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) with Canada and 
Mexico, which created a free-trade zone on January 1, 1994, by 
immediately eliminating tariffs between the nations or gradually phasing 
them out. Otherwise, he governed from the left, working with the 
Democratic Congress to pass another large tax increase. Clinton also issued 
an order allowing gay people to serve openly in the military, but he soon 
backtracked due to congressional opposition and settled for a “don’t ask, 
don’t tell” policy. He put First Lady Hillary Clinton in charge of a task force 
that proposed a major overhaul of the health care system. Opponents 
labeled it “Clintoncare” and argued it was too expensive, too bureaucratic, 
and too likely to disrupt the health care system. It was never brought up for 
a vote and died in committee. 


In the 1994 midterm elections, Republicans won a majority in both the 
House and the Senate for the first time since 1952. The Republican victory 
was framed by the “Contract with America,” a promise by House 
Republican candidates, engineered by House Minority Whip and soon-to-be 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, that they would bring to a vote a number of 
conservative reforms and policy departures, including a new push for a 
balanced budget ([link]). 


President Bill Clinton (bottom front) and House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich (upper right) fought over policies but eventually reached 
agreements to balance the federal budget and reform welfare. Vice 

President Al Gore is at the left. 


There were major struggles between Congress and the Clinton 
administration, but two important policy changes emerged. First, a welfare 
reform bill was enacted that gave states broad authority to design their own 
programs and impose work requirements and time limits on recipients of 
cash welfare. Second, after the 1996 elections, Clinton and Republicans 
reached an agreement leading to a balanced federal budget in 1998 for the 
first time since 1969. However, scandals starting with the Whitewater land 
deal and continuing with allegations of sexual misconduct that led to 
Clinton’s impeachment by the House on the grounds that he committed 
perjury and obstruction of justice. In December 1998, Clinton joined 
Andrew Johnson to become only the second sitting president to be 


impeached. However, like Andrew Johnson and Donald J. Trump, who 
would be impeached more than 20 years later, he was not removed from 
office by the Senate. 


The economy picked up speed as the 1990s wore on, and the nation enjoyed 
another long expansion, driven largely by technology. This growth was 
further accelerated by decreased federal spending during the Clinton 
administration, especially after the 1994 elections, as well as lower interest 
rates set by the Federal Reserve, which contributed to the tech boom and a 
rapidly growing stock market. Moreover, NAFTA encouraged trade with 
Canada and Mexico, though some industrial jobs and factories may have 
moved to Mexico as a result. 


At the end of the decade, the “dot-com bubble” in the stock market burst as 
overpriced technology company shares collapsed in value, but the influence 
of technology on the economy did not abate. The internet and cell phones, 
nearly invisible in 1990, were ubiquitous in 2000 and remained so. 
Consumers rapidly purchased goods and services online over the next few 
decades as e-commerce dramatically increased, having a significant impact 
on brick-and-mortar stores and shopping malls. 


After Operation Desert Storm, U.S. foreign policy in the 1990s entered a 
period of relative calm for America. Some analysts argued that that 
Americans were witnessing the “end of history,” the final victory of liberal 
democracy, and had largely lost interest in foreign affairs. Nevertheless, the 
United States was still engaged in world affairs and wars around the world. 
The Clinton administration intervened abroad to support democracy and to 
solve humanitarian crises in Haiti, Somalia, and the Balkans. Clinton 
withdrew U.S. forces from Somalia after they were attacked in Mogadishu 
and suffered approximately 100 casualties in urban fighting, but he backed 
NATO bombing campaigns to stop ethnic cleansing (i.e., genocide) in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. (See the Has Francis Fukuyama’s “End of History” 
Thesis Been Proven Correct? Point-Counterpoint.) (See the Francis 
Foreign Policy in Somalia and Rwanda Decision Point.) (See the George H. 
W. Bush, Address to the United Nations General Assembly, September 23, 
1991 Primary Source.) 


Saddam Hussein remained an adversary in the Middle East; Clinton ordered 
an extensive bombing campaign against Iraq in 1998 when Saddam 
expelled U.N. weapons inspectors. Meanwhile, Islamic terrorism gained 
new strength, most visibly in the rise of the al-Qaeda network headed by 
Osama bin Laden. In February 1993, Islamic fundamentalist terrorists 
bombed New York’s World Trade Center, and al-Qaeda attacked U.S. 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 1998. Two years later, al-Qaeda 
attacked the U.S.S. Cole, a navy vessel at port in Yemen, killing 17 
American sailors and wounding more than 30 others ({link]). Clinton 
responded with law enforcement efforts and cruise missile strikes against 
al-Qaeda camps. 


The U.S.S. Cole was attacked by suicide bombers in October 2000 and 
17 U.S. sailors were killed. Here, the Cole is being tugged after the 
bombing. Note the large gash in the side of the ship. 


George W. Bush and a Changing World 


George W. Bush, governor of Texas and son of George H. W. Bush, ran for 
president in a hotly contested 2000 race against Vice President Al Gore. 
After two recounts and intervention by the U.S. Supreme Court in Bush v. 
Gore (2000), Bush was declared the winner in the decisive state of Florida, 
giving him the required majority in the Electoral College. Bush had run on 
a theme of “compassionate conservatism.” As president, he combined 
traditionally liberal and conservative domestic policies, including a large 
tax cut, a major expansion of federal involvement in elementary and 
secondary education through the No Child Left Behind Act, and an 
expansion of Medicare to include prescription drug coverage. He also 
defended traditional marriage and made an unsuccessful proposal to 
privatize Social Security by establishing personal accounts for workers. 


However, most of Bush’s presidency was consumed by the War on Terror, 
the United States’ response to al-Qaeda’s attack on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon on September 11, 2001 ({link]). Bush’s external response 
initially focused on attacking al-Qaeda and its Taliban allies in Afghanistan, 
which the terrorist group had used as safe haven. The Taliban regime was 
toppled in short order and al-Qaeda was driven into hiding, but fighting 
continued. In 2003, fearing that Saddam Hussein retained a large stockpile 
of weapons of mass destruction (WMDs) and was friendly with terrorists, 
Bush received authorization from Congress to invade Iraq. Saddam’s 
dictatorship there was quickly toppled, but U.S. forces did not find the 
WMDs they expected. The Bush administration then shifted the primary 
rationale for the invasion to spreading democracy and peace in the Middle 
East. After the successful overthrow of the regime, U.S. forces encountered 
an insurgency from supporters of Saddam as well as al-Qaeda in Iraq. 
Facing a deteriorating situation with heavy U.S. casualties from improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs), Bush ordered a surge of additional troops that 
turned the tide of battle in 2007. (See the U.S. Military Intervention in 
Afghanistan Decision Point.) (See the Was the Invasion of Iraq Justified? 
Point-Counterpoint.) 


On September 11, 2001, terrorists hijacked commercial airplanes and 
flew them into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, killing nearly 
3,000 people and igniting the War on Terror. This photograph shows 
the damage done to the Trade Center’s Twin Towers, which collapsed 
shortly after the planes’ impact. 


After the initial success, the Iraq War became increasingly controversial 
among Americans, as did the Bush Administration’s policies for dealing 
with detained terrorists or “enemy combatants.” One controversy was over 
the indefinite holding of detainees at a U.S. prison at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. Moreover, the administration used “enhanced interrogation” 
techniques that many Americans saw as torture. In several Supreme Court 
cases, including Hamdi v. Rumsfeld, Rasul v. Bush, Hamdan v. Rumsfeld, 


and Boumediene v. Bush, the Supreme Court placed limits on the president’s 
executive discretion and insisted that enemy combatants had certain habeas 
corpus rights. 


At home, the War on Terror led to increased efforts to investigate and stop 
terrorism through new government agencies such as the Transportation 
Safety Administration and the Department of Homeland Security. The 
National Security Administration (NSA) conducted a controversial 
telephone surveillance program of American citizens that some thought was 
a violation of individual civil liberties. In 2001, Congress passed the USA 
PATRIOT Act, which gave law enforcement stronger tools to fight 
terrorism through “roving wiretaps” on multiple devices in a single 
authorization and “sneak and peak” warrants that allowed searches and 
seizures in homes and businesses without the authorization or consent of the 
owner. These provisions led to concerns that civil liberties related to 
privacy and the Fourth Amendment were being compromised. Congress 
renewed the act several times during the Bush and Obama administrations. 
(See The USA PATRIOT Act Narrative.) (See the Does the Threat of 
Terrorism Justify Increased Surveillance? Point-Counterpoint.) 


A severe financial crisis erupted in fall 2008, connected to the bursting of a 
“bubble” in the housing market. The Bush administration met the crisis in 
several ways. The federal government lent money to struggling investment 
bank Bear Stearns and insurance company AIG and took over the mortgage 
companies Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. Congress then passed the 
Troubled Asset Relief Program (TARP), which authorized $700 billion 
and ultimately provided $431 billion to struggling financial institutions to 
keep them open (this money was later repaid to the government). TARP 
helped stabilize the financial system, but these efforts could not avert what 
came to be called the Great Recession, a steep economic decline that was 
followed by a long period of sluggish growth. 


The Great Recession and the Presidency of Barack Obama 


Democrats regained control of Congress in the 2006 midterm elections, and 
in 2008, U.S. Senator Barack Obama of Illinois was elected the first African 
American president. Obama won the election because of the growing 


unpopularity of the war in Iraq and the early suffering caused by the 
recession. Although he withdrew U.S. forces from Iraq as promised during 
the campaign, Obama returned U.S. military forces there when a new 
terrorist threat, the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria (ISIS), swept toward 
Baghdad in 2014. 


In Afghanistan, Obama sought to prevent the return of the Taliban to power 
and end the haven it provided for al-Qaeda, authorizing a surge of 33,000 
troops to that country. Starting in 2011, he gradually began to draw down 
forces in Afghanistan. During the election, he had also promised to close 
the prison at Guantanamo Bay. However, Congress kept Guantanamo Bay 
open. Obama’s greatest success in the ongoing War on Terror came when he 
authorized a U.S. special forces raid that killed Osama bin Laden in 2011 in 
Pakistan. 


The situation in the Middle East continued to evolve rapidly. In early 2011, 
protesters seeking greater liberties and an end to corruption and brutality 
forced the resignation of Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak. The 
movement, called the Arab Spring, quickly spread to Libya, where the 
United States launched air strikes to support the popular uprisings that led 
to the overthrow of dictator, Muammar el-Qaddafi. However, a large mob 
attacked the U.S. diplomatic compound in Benghazi, and four Americans 
were slain. Although initially unsure about supporting groups rebelling 
against Syrian dictator, Bashar al-Assad, who used chemical weapons 
against the rebels, Obama later ordered air strikes (on the basis of the 
congressional authorization from the War on Terror in 2001) when ISIS 
established a greater presence in Syria. 


Obama hoped to transform American politics and end the era begun by the 
“Reagan Revolution” in 1980. To that end, he won approval of the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), a New Deal-style 
stimulus spending program to fight the recession that was initially 
authorized at $787 billion and eventually spent a total of $840 billion. 
Components of the ARRA included tax cuts, infrastructure spending, aid to 
state and local governments, and subsidies to green energy companies. In 
the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act, 
Congress passed several regulations on the financial sector, including Wall 


Street, banks, and insurance companies, to decrease the likelihood of a 
similar financial meltdown. 


In 2010, Congress passed the Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act 
(ACA), a government program that expanded health care coverage to 
millions of uninsured Americans, creating health care exchanges, providing 
the uninsured with subsidies to purchase insurance, expanding Medicaid, 
and requiring that insurance companies cover individuals’ preexisting 
conditions. The program sought to lower costs by mandating that all 
individuals carry health insurance and thereby ensure that a sufficient 
number of healthy people were part of the system. This individual mandate 
imposed a penalty in the form of a fine or a tax to those who did not have 
coverage. Critics nicknamed the program “Obamacare” and feared 
expanded government regulation in health care and escalated federal 
spending. Those concerns, and voters’ reaction against weak economic 
growth, led to major Democratic losses in Congress in the midterms. 
Energized by the right-leaning Tea Party movement ([link]), which called 
for reduced spending, taxes, and debt and a return to constitutionalism, 
Republicans won a House majority in 2010 and a Senate majority in 2014. 


Barack Obama hoped to lead a resurgence of liberalism in the United 
States, but the Tea Party movement opposed his policies and helped 
Republicans gain control of the House in 2010. Here, Tea Party 
members march in Washington, DC, to oppose increased taxation. 


The Republican House stalled Obama’s legislative program and forced him 
to accept significant spending cuts in 2011, but his reelection in 2012 
guaranteed survival of the ACA through at least 2016. Faced with an 
impasse in Congress, Obama turned increasingly to executive orders and 
regulatory actions on issues such as immigration and climate change to 
institute his policies. He also advanced his agenda through the courts, which 
upheld ACA (though with limits) and ruled in Obergefell v. inlay Cees 
that same-sex marriage was a on enons right. (See the F ] 

reign Poli nd Climate Change Narrative.) 


Social tensions and polarization increased as the Occupy Wall Street 
movement called for action against the wealthiest “1 percent” and the Black 
Lives Matter movement protested incidents of police racism and excessive 
force against African Americans. In the August 2014 incident that launched 
the Black Lives Matter movement, an unarmed black teenager named 
Michael Brown was shot and killed by a police officer in Ferguson, 
Missouri. Riots ensued, and Missouri governor Jay Nixon called in the 
National Guard. In November, a grand jury decided not to indict the police 
officer, and a subsequent March 2015 report by the Obama Justice 
Department concluded that Brown had assaulted the officer before the 
shooting and that the officer did not use unreasonable force while shooting 
and killing Brown. However, the Justice Department severely criticized 
racial bias in the department’s policing methods. By the end of Obama’s 
presidency, most Americans said race relations had continued to deteriorate. 


Abroad, Obama opened diplomatic ties with Cuba for the first time since 
1961. He also supported some opposition forces in the Syrian civil war and 
proclaimed a “red line” against chemical weapon use by the Syrian regime; 
but Syrian dictator Bashir Assad used such weapons on his own people 
anyway. Obama signed a deal with Iran that relieved economic sanctions in 
exchange for an Iranian promise to suspend its nuclear weapons program. 
Obama also announced a reset of relations with Russia soon after taking 
office, but he found himself at odds with Russian President Vladimir Putin 
over Russia’s annexation of Crimea, proxy war in eastern Ukraine, and 
support of Syria’s Assad ([link]). Overall, Obama sought to pursue a foreign 
policy that de-emphasized unilateral use of American power and that sought 
reconciliation with many traditional adversaries of the United States, a 
challenging task for any president. 


President Obama (second from left) and Russian President Vladimir 
Putin (third from left) clashed on foreign policy issues numerous times 
during Obama’s presidency. 


The 2016 election saw Donald Trump win the presidency on the basis of a 
wave of populism in the United States and abroad embraced by millions 
who felt left behind by globalism and the information economy and 
betrayed by successful elites. The long-term impact on politics, economics, 
and culture remains to be seen. 


From 1980 to the present, American society experienced a burst of 
technological change, hurtling into the digital age. Women became more 
fully integrated into the nation’s workforce, many industrial jobs moved 
Overseas, and mass immigration changed the nation’s demography, 
increasing the proportion of racial and ethnic minorities in the population. 


A series of ongoing debates dominated American politics. Was the federal 
government too powerful, or should it do more at home? Was America 
better served by moral traditionalism or by the ethos of the 1960s 
counterculture? Should America act forcefully abroad in defense of 
freedom, democracy, and its national interests, or should it be more 
cautious? These questions touched upon the perennial questions that 
Americans faced since the founding of the country. They would continue to 
face difficult questions and debate solutions to them. (See the Is It in the 
Interest of the United States to Maintain Its International Obligations? 
Point-Counterpoint.) 
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The twenty-first century began like any other in U.S. history, with 
challenges and opportunities both at home and abroad. (credit “2004”: 
modification of “MarkZuckerberg” by Elaine and Priscilla Chan, CC 
BY 2.5; credit “2013”: modification of “2013 Boston Marathon 
aftermath people” by Aaron Tang, CC BY 2.0; credit “2001”: 


modification of “Marines, Afghan Soldiers Battle Taliban in Marjah” 
by “DVIDSHUB”/Flickr, CC BY 2.0) 


Additional Chapter Resources 


e The Space Shuttle Program and the Challenger Disaster Narrative 

e Rodney King and the Los Angeles Race Riots Narrative 

e The 1992 Presidential Election and the Rise of Democratic Populism 
Narrative 

e Timothy McVeigh and the Oklahoma City Bombing Narrative 

e Ronald Reagan, Address to the Nation on the Challenger Disaster, 
January 28, 1986 Primary Source 

e AIDS Memorial Quilt, 1987 Primary Source 

e Maya Angelou, “On the Pulse of the Morning,” January 20,1993 
Primary Source 


America,” 1994 Primary Source 
e Barack Obama, Keynote Address at the Democratic National 
Convention, July 27, 2004 Primary Source 
e New Yorker Covers, 2001-2011 (Reflections on 9/11) Primary Source 
e Continuity and Change: Immigration in the United States Lesson 
e Security, Liberty, and the USA PATRIOT Act Lesson 


History Lesson 
e Executive Powers in Times of Crisis Lesson 
¢ Cold War DBQ (1947-1989) Lesson 
e Unit 8 Civic Connection Lesson 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the factors that led Ronald Reagan, a Washington outsider, to 
win the presidency in 1980. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
Evaluate the role of Ronald Reagan and U.S. foreign policy in the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain how the U.S. workforce changed in the 1980s. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the 1980s “culture wars” between conservatives and 
liberals reflected changing social values. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the end of the Cold War did not bring a long-term peace 
dividend to the United States. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Explain the impact of the War on Terror on civil liberties within the 
United States. 
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Ronald Reagan and Supply-Side Economics 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Chester Pach, Ohio University 


Supply-side economics, a policy advocating lower taxes and less 
government regulation of business, gained popularity during the 1970s, a 
decade in which the U.S. economy suffered from the chronic economic 
problem of stagflation. High unemployment, high inflation, and sluggish 
economic growth characterized stagflation, which worsened during the 
second half of the decade. During the campaign of 1976, Jimmy Carter had 
complained about the misery index: the combined rates of inflation and 
unemployment, which stood at more than 13 percent on Election Day. Four 
years later, when Carter sought a second term, the misery index had reached 
a painful 21 percent. 


Stagflation arose from complex causes, including a surge in oil prices anda 
drop in the productivity of U.S. workers. As president, Carter tried to 
combat stagflation by calling for energy conservation, attempting to control 
federal spending, and deregulating the trucking and airline industries to 
encourage competition. On July 15, 1979, he gave a televised speech in 
which he claimed that there was a larger problem than stagflation, which he 
called a “crisis of confidence” that was eroding faith in government and in 
the future. Carter’s address about what many commentators called “the 
national malaise” failed, however, to alleviate popular discontent as the 
misery index continued to climb. 


Conventional economic thinking suggested that high inflation and sluggish 
economic growth would not occur simultaneously. Keynesianism—the 


theories of British economist John Maynard Keynes—dominated economic 
thinking at the beginning of the 1970s and encouraged government to 
concentrate on regulating consumer demand through either tax and 
spending cuts or increases as the key to maintaining prosperity. The 
inability of Keynesianism to explain stagflation, much less alleviate it, 
opened the door for new ideas from supply siders, economists who 
concentrated on the supply side of the economy—businesses, investment, 
and labor—and believed that government should cut business taxes, reduce 
the marginal tax rates of wealthy individuals to encourage investment, and 
eliminate unnecessary regulations to stimulate economic growth. Among 
the academic experts who embraced supply-side thinking was Arthur Laffer 
of the University of Southern California. Laffer popularized the idea that 
tax cuts could increase government revenues or even pay for themselves, 
using a simple diagram known as the Laffer Curve ((Link]). 


Arthur Laffer’s 
economic 
theories called 
for reducing 
taxes to increase 


government 
revenue. Laffer, 
pictured here in 
2010, argued that 
regulations and 
taxes prevented 


businesses from 
producing, which 
led to fewer 
goods and 
investments for 
the government 
to tax for 
revenue. 


A prominent advocate of supply-side economics was Rep. Jack Kemp (R- 
NY), who devised a plan to encourage economic growth through tax 
reductions. Along with Sen. William Roth (R-DE), Kemp introduced to 
Congress a proposal to cut personal tax rates by 30 percent over three years. 
During his presidential campaign in 1980, Ronald Reagan endorsed the 
Kemp-Roth proposal and embraced supply-side ideas. Reagan later 
explained in his memoirs that his support of tax cuts came from personal 
experience as a highly paid actor in Hollywood in the 1950s who had to pay 
a marginal tax rate on his earnings of 91 percent. He thought it was 
“common sense” to reduce taxes so people would have the incentive to 
work harder and fuel economic growth. 


Once he became president, Reagan gave highest priority to implementing 
his economic program, known as Reaganomics. The president believed he 
could encourage strong economic growth, reduce inflation, increase defense 
spending, and balance the budget while cutting taxes and reducing social 
welfare programs. His ideas were unconventional in the early 1980s; Vice 
President George H. W. Bush, when campaigning in 1980 for the 
Republican presidential nomination, called Reagan’s ideas “voodoo 
economics.” Reagan overcame such skepticism and, in August 1981, signed 
into law the Economic Recovery Tax Act, which was a modified version of 
the Kemp-Roth proposal. It reduced personal income tax rates in three 
annual installments of 5, 10, and 10 percent; lowered the highest marginal 
tax rate on top earners from 70 to 50 percent; and cut corporate taxes. 


What followed was recession rather than recovery. The main reason was a 
decision by the chair of the Federal Reserve Board, Paul Volcker, to 
squeeze inflation out of the economy. Under Volcker’s leadership, the 
Federal Reserve Board reduced the money supply, which drove up loan 
interest rates and made investment more difficult for businesses and credit 
harder to obtain for consumers. Volcker succeeded, but at considerable cost. 
Inflation plunged, but the economy fell into the worst recession since the 
Great Depression. Unemployment climbed to 10.8 percent; business 
failures reached the highest levels since the 1930s. 


Recovery began in late 1982. It was the start of sustained economic growth 
that lasted for the remainder of the decade. The Gross National Product, a 
measure of the overall size of the economy, increased by 3.6 percent in 
1983, by 6.8 percent in 1984, and by an average annual rate of 3.2 percent 
during Reagan’s second term. The New York Stock Market’s Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average grew by almost one-third in Reagan’s first term and by 
more than two-thirds in his second term. Improvements were slower on 
Main Street (i.e., among workers) than on Wall Street. The unemployment 
rate did not fall below 8 percent until 1984, nor below 6 percent until 1988. 
Still, Reagan could claim that his tax cuts had contributed to the 
rejuvenation of the economy. Indeed, the campaign slogan of his landslide 
reelection victory in 1984 was “It’s morning again in America.” 


Improvements in the economy produced a celebration of wealth. Young 
urban professionals, or “yuppies,” attracted media attention because of their 
conspicuous consumption of designer clothes, gourmet foods, and luxury 
automobiles. A new television show, Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous, 
provided glimpses into the opulent lives of celebrities, with host Robin 
Leach wishing viewers “champagne dreams and caviar wishes.” Business 
leaders became folk heroes and celebrities. Donald J. Trump, for example, 
won national acclaim for touting how his mastery of the art of the deal 
enabled him to amass a fortune by renovating buildings in New York, 
building casinos in Atlantic City, and putting his name on those properties. 
Ivan Boesky became even wealthier by speculating in corporate mergers 
and acquisitions and then defended his acquisitive lifestyle by claiming that 
“greed is all right.” Boesky, however, proved himself wrong. He pleaded 


guilty to insider trading, served two years in prison, and paid a $100 million 
fine. Critics pointed to him as an example of 1980s excess. 


Although the economy improved during Reagan’s final six years in office, 
there were two persistent problems. One was the federal deficit. Sustained 
economic growth did not offset Reagan’s tax cuts and concurrent spending 
increases. Although federal revenue surged from $599 billion in 1981 to 
$991 billion in 1989, Reagan’s defense buildup and inability to control 
federal spending on the welfare state meant the federal deficit swelled to 
record peacetime levels. Indeed, during his administration, the national debt 
increased by a larger amount than it had during all previous presidencies 
combined ((Link]). 


Ronald Reagan addressing Congress about the economy in 
1981. Behind him are (left) Vice President George H. W. 


Bush and (right) Speaker of the House Tip O’ Neill. 


The second problem was growing wealth inequality. This trend began 
during the 1970s; it continued during the Reagan years and after. Between 
1977 and 1989, the wealthiest 20 percent of Americans saw their pretax 
income increase by 29 percent, whereas the pretax income of the poorest 
shrank by 9 percent. Those in middle-income categories enjoyed only a 
modest increase. Between 1970 and 1995, the richest 1 percent of American 
households saw their share of the nation’s wealth increase from 20 to 40 
percent. These trends reversed the pattern in the 1950s and 1960s, when the 
largest income growth had occurred among the poorest 40 percent of 
American households. 


There have been many explanations for increasing wealth inequality but no 
agreement about its causes. Among the possibilities are the decline in the 
number of unionized workers, the shift from a manufacturing to a service 
economy, global competition, and tax cuts that have favored the affluent. 
Whatever the cause, the data suggest the United States has become “the 
most economically stratified of the industrial nations.” 


The Reagan administration experimented with then-novel economic 
theories to solve what seemed to be the intractable problem of stagflation 
during the 1970s. Although its solutions were largely successful during the 
1980s, long-term economic trends in the global economy led to several 
challenges in the early twenty-first century. Economists and national 
politicians still debate the causes of and solutions to those economic 
problems. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the factors that led to a growth in wealth inequality during the 
1970s and 1980s. 
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Explain how Reaganomics challenged the contemporary economic 
policy in the United States. 
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Compare and contrast Reagan’s economic policy with Lyndon 


Johnson’s Great Society policies (see the Chapter 14 Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Commencement Address at the University of Michigan 
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The Iran-Contra Affair 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the end of the Cold War and its 
legacy 


Written by: Chester Pach, Ohio University 


The Iran-Contra affair, the most serious scandal of the Reagan 
administration, arose from the intersection of dubious or illegal U.S. efforts 
to deal with both terrorism in the Middle East and revolution in Central 
America during the Cold War. During the first hours of Reagan’s 
presidency, Iran released 52 U.S. hostages it had seized 444 days earlier 
when militants invaded the U.S. embassy in Tehran. In the aftermath of the 
hostage crisis, U.S. relations with Iran were tense and hostile. Reagan 
continued a ban on the provision of weapons to Iran begun by executive 
order during the Carter administration. The State Department encouraged 
other nations to join the embargo because Iran was a state sponsor of 
terrorism. The U.S. arms ban added to Iranian difficulties during a war with 
Iraq that began in 1980 and lasted until 1988. 


Even while applying pressure against Iran, some of Reagan’s advisors 
hoped to enlist that nation’s cooperation in securing the release of U.S. 
hostages in Lebanon. Hezbollah, a fundamentalist Islamic group that had 
close ties to Iran, began seizing Americans in 1984 as a way of 
discouraging U.S. intervention in the Lebanese civil war. Reagan cared 
deeply about the plight of the hostages. National Security Advisor Robert 
MacFarlane proposed a plan to gain their release. In return for a supply of 
U.S. weapons, Iran would use its influence with Hezbollah to secure the 
freedom of the American captives in Lebanon. Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger objected, citing the 
Reagan administration’s announced policy of not negotiating with terrorists. 


MacFarlane, however, maintained that arms sales could build U.S. influence 
with so-called Iranian moderates, who would eventually come to power 
after the death of the elderly leader Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, head of 
the radical government in Tehran. In July 1985, Reagan approved 
MacFarlane’s initiative, hoping that it would “get our hostages freed.” 


With the help of Israel, deliveries of U.S. weapons to Iran began in August 
1985. By the end of October 1986, Iran had received more than 2,000 TOW 
anti-tank missiles as well as spare parts for HAWK antiaircraft missiles 
({link]). The results of these arms shipments were disappointing. Hezbollah 
released three U.S. hostages—Rev. Lawrence Jenco, a Catholic priest; Rev. 
Benjamin Weir, a Presbyterian missionary; and David Jacobsen, a hospital 
administrator—but seized three more. At the end of 1986, seven Americans 
remained in captivity. 


In 1985, the United States sold military armaments like this TOW anti- 
tank missile to Iran in exchange for its help in pressuring Hezbollah to 


release U.S. hostages. 


The Reagan administration also aided the Contras, a counter-revolutionary 
organization that fought against the leftist Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua. Reagan worried that the Sandinistas, a revolutionary group that 
received support from Cuba and the Soviet Union and seized power in 
Nicaragua in 1979, threatened to spread communism in Central America. In 
December 1981, he authorized the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) to 
provide covert training and assistance to Contra forces, who waged 
guerrilla war against the Sandinista government and its supporters. This 
U.S. aid was supposed to be secret, and its purported goal was to pressure 
the Nicaraguan government to halt its assistance to leftist insurgents in El 
Salvador. The secret did not last. Front-page newspaper articles and 
magazine cover stories exposed the U.S. role in the Nicaraguan war and 
showed that the Contras’ goal was to topple the Sandinista government. The 
result was congressional passage in December 1982 of an amendment, 
sponsored by Rep. Edward Boland (D-MA), to a defense spending bill that 
prohibited the use of U.S. funds “for the purpose of overthrowing the 
government of Nicaragua.” 


Then, members of Congress, including those on intelligence committees 
who should have received confidential briefings about CIA covert 
activities, exploded in anger when they learned from newspapers that the 
CIA had secretly mined Nicaragua’s harbors, an act of war under 
international law. The result was a second Boland Amendment that barred 
the CIA and any other government agency “involved in intelligence 
activities” from using federal funds to support “military or paramilitary 
operations in Nicaragua.” 


Reagan was determined to sustain the Contras “body and soul” despite the 
congressional cutoff of funding. With some exaggeration, he called the 
Contras “freedom fighters” who were “the moral equivalent of our 
Founding Fathers” because they battled against communists. He made these 
assertions even though some Contras were involved in drug trafficking to 
fund their operations and political assassination. 


MacFarlane assigned the task of sustaining the Contras to Lt. Col. Oliver 
North, a career Marine officer working for the National Security Council 
(NSC). North relied on assistance from the CIA, including from director 
William Casey, to construct an organization he called the Enterprise for the 
secret supply of military equipment to the Contras. Funding at first came 
from two main sources: contributions the Reagan administration solicited 
from other nations, primarily Saudi Arabia; and donations North helped 
secure from private citizens who worried about the spread of communism in 
Central America. North added a third source when he used profits from the 
arms sales to Iran to help support the Contras. The use of these funds 
connected the two prongs of what became the Iran-Contra scandal. 


The secret dealings of the Reagan administration in Central America and 
the Middle East became public knowledge in late 1986 when a plane 
carrying weapons to the Contras crashed in Nicaragua and a surviving crew 
member, Eugene Hasenfus, made statements about U.S. involvement in the 
supply operation. Shortly afterward, a Lebanese newspaper carried a report 
about the sales of U.S. weapons to Iran. North started shredding 
incriminating documents, but investigators from the attorney general’s 
office found proof of the diversion of funds from the arms sales to the 
Contras. After the disclosure of this shocking news, Reagan fired North, 
even while lauding him as an American hero, and accepted the resignation 
of John Poindexter, who had succeeded MacFarlane as national security 
advisor. Polls, however, showed widespread disbelief in Reagan’s denial 
that his administration had traded arms for hostages. 


Several investigations followed. The first was by the Tower Commission, a 
panel appointed by Reagan and headed by former Senator John Tower of 
Texas. In a report released in February 1987, the commission blamed the 
NSC staff and other presidential aides for the scandal ([link]). The report, 
however, also concluded that “the NSC system will not work unless the 
President makes it work.” Reagan’s inability to recall basic facts about 
administration policies during meetings with commission members and his 
failure to prevent subordinates like North from engaging in illegal activities 
led some critics to wonder whether Reagan was still capable of meeting his 
presidential responsibilities. 


John Tower (left) presenting the Tower Commission Report to 
President Reagan (center) in 1987. Edmund Muskie, Jimmy Carter’s 
secretary of state and a member of the Tower Commission, is at the 
right. 


The president took additional steps to regain the public’s confidence. On 
March 4, 1987, he delivered a televised address in which he accepted 
responsibility for the scandal and recanted his previous assertion that his 
administration had not traded arms for hostages. Reagan also accepted the 
resignation of his chief of staff, Donald Regan, and named former Senator 
Howard Baker to that position. Baker tried to allay public concerns when he 
announced after his first day on the job that he was certain Reagan was 
completely engaged and fully in command of his presidency. 


Select congressional committees also held televised hearings, and North 
was the star witness. He appeared in uniform with his service medals and 


insisted he was no loose cannon but a dedicated public servant who had full 
authorization from superiors for his actions. North blamed Congress for 
intruding into policy decisions on support for the Contras that properly 
belonged to the president. He and MacFarlane also claimed they had not 
violated the second Boland Amendment because the NSC was not “an 
intelligence gathering agency.” North gained enthusiastic public support, a 
phenomenon that political commentators called “Olliemania.” 


Independent counsel Lawrence Walsh required almost seven years to 
complete his investigation. He secured a dozen indictments and eight 
convictions or guilty pleas on a variety of charges, including obstruction of 
justice, perjury, and withholding of evidence. The convictions of North and 
Poindexter, however, were overturned on appeal. In December 1992, 
President George H. W. Bush pardoned six figures in the scandal, including 
McFarlane and Weinberger. 


Walsh decided not to seek an indictment of Reagan, even though he 
concluded that the president had “created the conditions which made 
possible the crimes committed by others.” By the end of his presidency, 
Reagan had regained the standing in job performance polls that he had lost 
during the scandal. However, his actions during Iran-Contra added to public 
mistrust of the presidency that had begun during the Vietnam War and 
deepened during the Watergate scandal. The affair also raised troubling 
questions about the accountability of presidential power and the means the 
Reagan administration used to achieve what it considered desirable ends. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why the Iran-Contra transactions during the Reagan 
administration were considered a scandal. 
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Explain why the Iran-Contra scandal represented a struggle between 
the executive and legislative branches. 
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The Space Shuttle Program and the <i> Challenger</i> Disaster 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of economic and technological change 
over time 


Written by: Steven Hayward, University of California, Berkeley 


The space shuttle program of the 1970s was the successor to the manned 
space flight program of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), which had achieved its ambitious goal of landing an American on 
the moon by the end of the 1960s. The Mercury, Gemini, and Apollo 
programs, stepping stones to the moon landing in July 1969, had proceeded 
on an accelerated schedule to reach the target President Kennedy had set in 
1961. They were carried out against the geopolitical backdrop of the rivalry 
between the United States and Soviet Union for preeminence in space 
exploration. 


The manned space flight program was a high-risk venture, rapidly 
developing and deploying new technologies. Although there were several 
perilous moments in the moon landing effort, there had been only one 
serious accident, when three astronauts were killed during a launchpad test 
for the first Apollo mission in 1967. 


One defect of the moon-landing program was that it was extremely 
expensive, Owing in part to its single-use launch rockets and capsules. The 
government was willing to lavish the necessary funds on NASA while the 
“space race” was at its height, but when public interest waned following the 
Apollo 11 moon landing in July 1969, Congress began steadily reducing 
NASA’s funding. Future manned space efforts would need to be 
accomplished more cheaply, preferably with reusable spacecrafts. NASA 
proposed the space shuttle as the successor to Apollo in 1969, though the 


program was not formally adopted and announced to the public until 1972, 
a few months before the final manned landing on the moon via Apollo 17. 


In one respect, the shuttle program represented a scaling back of America’s 
space exploration ambitions. After the successful moon landing, it was 
assumed a mission to Mars would follow, but the cost and technical 
difficulties were so high that a low Earth orbiter with practical uses, such as 
carrying heavier satellite payloads and helping to build an orbital space 
station, seemed more practical. 


The idea of a reusable “space plane” traces back to the late 1950s and early 
1960s, although some visionary aircraft designers were speculating about 
the potential for such a vehicle as far back as the 1930s. NASA’s original 
design called for a fully reusable, two-stage system with a piloted launch 
vehicle—a large hypersonic aircraft—and the shuttle itself, which would 
fly into space from high altitude while the boost aircraft was piloted back to 
earth and landed like a conventional airplane ((link]). 


A 1969 sketch of one of the initial designs for the space shuttle, which 
sat atop boost aircraft. 


This design concept had numerous benefits, including much lower launch 
stress. But the piloted two-vehicle design proved too expensive and 
technically challenging, and NASA opted for a conventional boost-rocket 
design, with the shuttle sent aloft by two reusable solid-fuel boosters for 
initial liftoff and a large liquid-fuel tank for achieving orbit. 


Although the first prototype shuttle was manufactured in 1976, the first 
spaceflight did not take place until April 1981. One of the shuttle’s biggest 
vulnerabilities was the heat shielding necessary to survive the high 
temperatures of reentry to Earth’s atmosphere. Special heat-absorbing 
carbon tiles designed for the underbelly of the shuttle proved difficult to 
attach, which delayed the space worthiness of the craft for several years. A 
total of five shuttles ultimately were built, and NASA originally hoped they 
would make as many as 50 flights a year, but even a more modest goal of 
12 proved impossible to achieve when the cost per launch rose to more than 
three times initial estimates. 


The space shuttle was a success in terms of its large payload capacity and 
versatility. In 135 total missions over 30 years, the shuttle fleet placed in 
orbit numerous advanced satellites and telescopes, such as the Hubble 
telescope, that were too heavy or bulky to be orbited by conventional 
rockets. The shuttle was also used for making satellite repairs, developing 
new space-walk techniques and equipment, and, in one case, retrieving a 
satellite, bringing it back to earth for repair, and then re-orbiting it on a 
future mission. The shuttle also played the key role in building the 
International Space Station and served as an orbital laboratory for numerous 
scientific missions. The final shuttle flew in 2011, 30 years after the first 
flight. 


The ability of the space shuttle to accommodate a crew of up to eight 
(compared with three on the Apollo missions) allowed for a wider range of 
scientific specialists on missions. It also opened the opportunity for limited 
civilian participation. NASA’s “teacher in space” mission selected high 
school social studies teacher Christa McAuliffe of New Hampshire to be the 
first non-NASA astronaut and fly on the shuttle’s twenty-fifth mission in 


January 1986 aboard the Challenger. The flight was delayed numerous 
times on account of technical glitches and weather anomalies, but it finally 
launched on the morning of January 28. A little more than a minute after 
liftoff, a leak from the solid-fuel booster ignited the main fuel tank, 
resulting in a catastrophic explosion that destroyed the shuttle and killed the 
crew ([link]). 


The 1986 Challenger disaster was witnessed live on TV by millions of 
Americans, making it one of the most traumatic events of the past few 
decades in the United States. 


A subsequent investigation highlighted a known design weakness in the 
solid-fuel boosters that increased launch risk in cold weather, and the 


morning of January 28 at Florida’s Kennedy Space Center had brought a 
hard frost that left visible icicles on the shuttle. But NASA officials 
overruled recommendations to delay the launch again. The Challenger 
disaster grounded the craft for more than two years while the solid-fuel 
boosters were redesigned. 


The Challenger disaster was the first time America lost astronauts in flight 
(the 1967 Apollo 1 fire happened on the ground during a test), and 
McAuliffe’s presence had meant a larger-than-usual live viewing audience 
(almost one-fifth of the public by one estimate). Many schoolchildren were 
among the viewers. Ranking alongside the assassination of John F. Kennedy 
and the 9/11 attacks as a national trauma, the accident caused President 
Ronald Reagan to postpone his annual State of the Union speech, which had 
been scheduled for that evening. Instead, he went on television at 5 p.m. to 
memorialize the lost astronauts in a speech of only 648 words that is 
recalled as one of his greatest. He said in part: 


“T want to say something to the schoolchildren of America who 
were watching the live coverage of the shuttle’s takeoff. I know it 
is hard to understand, but sometimes painful things like this 
happen. It’s all part of the process of exploration and discovery. 
It’s all part of taking a chance and expanding man’s horizons. The 
future doesn’t belong to the fainthearted; it belongs to the brave. 
The Challenger crew was pulling us into the future, and we’ll 
continue to follow them. . . We will never forget them, nor the 
last time we saw them, this morning, as they prepared for their 
journey and waved goodbye and slipped the surly bonds of earth 
to touch the face of God” ({link])). 


The official photograph of the Challenger flight crew, taken in 1986. 
Christa McAuliffe is second from the left, back row. 


The space shuttle experienced one more catastrophic accident in 2003, 
when the Columbia, on its twenty-eighth mission, suffered the failure of its 
heat-resistant tiles and burned up on reentry, killing seven astronauts. Space 
shuttles were again grounded for two years while an investigation took 
place and modifications were made to prevent a similar failure from 
occurring again. In 2007, schoolteacher Barbara Morgan, who had been 
Christa McAuliffe’s backup in 1986, flew on the 118th shuttle mission, 
fulfilling NASA’s original plan to include a civilian educator in the 
program. 


By the time of the last space shuttle mission in 2011, the shuttle had flown 
for twice as long as originally planned, in part because NASA never carried 
out its intention to design a successor reusable spacecraft to go into service 
in the late 1990s. Since 2011, most manned space launches have been 
conducted by the Russian space program, which works in concert with 
NASA to bring astronauts from the United States and other nations to the 
International Space Station. In the near future, it is likely that they will 
increasingly be launched by private companies seeking to commercialize 
opportunities for space flight. 
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Evaluate the effectiveness of NASA’s space shuttle program. 
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Explain why NASA chose to prioritize the development of reusable 
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Rodney King and the Los Angeles Race Riots 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Michael Parrish, UC San Diego 


In the second half of the twentieth century, Los Angeles, California, 
endured considerable domestic turmoil, suffering violent and destructive 
urban riots that erupted in the wake of confrontations between African 
Americans and the police. And like many of the recent encounters that have 
escalated into fatal shootings, those in 1965 in the Watts area of Los 
Angeles and in 1991 on Foothill Boulevard involving Rodney King each 
began with a traffic violation. 


Unlike older, urban, African American communities in the East and 
Midwest, which were mostly products of the first Great Migration by 
southern blacks during and after World War I, the neighborhoods of Watts 
and Compton in Los Angeles had drawn African Americans because of the 
job opportunities associated with massive military spending during World 
War II. With its single-family bungalows, Watts did not have the outward 
appearance of the stereotypical black ghetto of the East and Midwest. But 
like the others, it remained rigidly segregated by means of racial covenants 
that kept blacks from moving into white neighborhoods. It suffered an 
unemployment rate double that of the city at large, its schools were 
underfunded, and public transportation was virtually nonexistent. In the 
1960s, the predominantly white Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) 
was headed by Chief William H. Parker, a strict disciplinarian who had 
raised the department’s standards while maintaining law and order in Watts. 


In 1964, Congress and President Lyndon Johnson signed into law the Civil 
Rights Act banning racial discrimination in employment and public 
accommodations. In August 1965, African Americans in Los Angeles and 
elsewhere in the nation celebrated historic progress in ending racial 
injustice when the president signed the Voting Rights Act passed by 
Congress. But on August 11, five days after the Voting Rights Act took 
effect, a California Highway Patrol (CHP) officer on his motorcycle 
stopped 21-year-old Marquette Frye, an African American, for driving his 
mother’s 1955 Buick erratically. The officer placed Frye under arrest for 
reckless driving after administering a sobriety test. Frye’s brother brought 
their mother, Rena Price, who lived nearby, to the scene of the arrest, where 
she initially reprimanded her son for drinking and driving but soon became 
involved in a shouting and shoving match with the CHP officer and 
members of the LAPD who had been called as back up. 


By the time the police placed the two other Frye family members under 
arrest, a large crowd of their supporters had gathered around the officers, 
cursing and pelting them with debris. The crowds grew larger that night 
along Avalon Boulevard and assaulted the LAPD force with rocks and 
pieces of concrete. A meeting of community leaders and the police broke 
down the next day as looting and arson erupted in what had become a 40- 
square-mile riot zone in Los Angeles ([{link]). Chief Parker equated the 
scene with the war in Vietnam, denounced the rioters as “monkeys in the 
zoo,” and called for the aid of 2,300 members of the California National 
Guard, who arrived on August 13, along with 16,000 other law enforcement 
officers from across the region. By the time the Watts riot was quashed on 
August 15, approximately 3,500 people had been arrested (mostly for 
violating an 8 p.m. curfew), 34 had died (23 shot by either guardsmen or 
police), and 1,000 private businesses or public buildings had been looted, 
damaged, or destroyed, at a cost of $40 million. 


Arsonists set fire to buildings during the 1965 Watts riot in Los 
Angeles. 


In the wake of the Watts explosion, the first of similar urban riots that 
rocked American cities during the 1960s, Governor Brown appointed a 
commission, headed by former CIA director John A. McCone, to 
investigate its causes. McCone’s 100-page report, “Violence in the City— 
An End or a Beginning?”, argued that the origins of the riot were found in 
the deplorable social and economic conditions endured by Los Angeles’s 
African Americans: police hostility and indifference, few job opportunities, 
inferior schools, and the absence of access to health care and other social 
services. 


In the year of the Watts riot, Rodney King was born in Sacramento, 
California, into a troubled household with four other children and an 


alcoholic father, who died at the age of 42 in 1984 after the family moved to 
Altadena, near Los Angeles. Five years later, King had his first brush with 
the law when he robbed a convenience store in Monterey Park, assaulted its 
Korean-born owner, and made off with $200 in cash. King was arrested, 
tried, and convicted, and he remained in prison until the winter of 1990. 


During the early morning hours of March 3, 1991, after a night of heavy 
drinking, King and some companions were speeding down the Foothill 
Freeway in his 1987 Hyundai when they were spotted by two CHP officers 
who gave chase but could not force the vehicle to stop. King feared his 
arrest while intoxicated would lead to a parole violation. He left the freeway 
and continued to elude his pursuers by speeding through residential 
neighborhoods, with LAPD patrol cars and a police helicopter soon joining 
the chase. Finally trapped, King’s car was surrounded by the two CHP 
officers and five LAPD officers—Stacy Koon, Laurence Powell, Rolando 
Solano, Ted Briseno, and Tim Ward. The CHP officers ordered King’s two 
companions out of the car; these two men later claimed they were struck on 
the head, beaten, and kicked while on the ground. When King emerged 
from the vehicle, officers said he acted in a bizarre manner, waving to the 
helicopter above and stomping on the ground. At this point, Officer Koon, 
who had asserted LAPD jurisdiction over the arrest, twice tasered King and 
ordered the four other officers to subdue him. 


What happened next was captured on a camcorder by George Holliday, a 
nearby apartment dweller, in a 79-second recording showing King resisting 
the officer and the officers responding by striking King with their batons 
and kicking him 30 times. Koon later acknowledged that he urged Powell 
and Wind to hit King with “power strokes . . . hit his joints, hit the wrists, 
hit his elbows, hit his knees, hit his ankles.” Taken to a nearby hospital 
while under arrest, King was diagnosed with a broken ankle, a broken facial 
bone, and multiple lacerations. 


Holliday took his videotape to KTLA, a local television station, which 
edited a few seconds and then broadcast the graphic display of police 
brutality. Viewing the tape, President George H. W. Bush told reporters, 
“What I saw made me sick. It’s sickening to see the beating that was 
recorded. There’s no way in my view to explain it away. It was outrageous.” 


The Holliday video also sparked searing anger among the city’s African 
Americans. As a result, four of the LAPD officers went to trial on charges 
of assault and the use of excessive force. Given the widespread media 
coverage in Los Angeles, the defendants were granted a change of venue to 
suburban Simi Valley in Ventura Country, where they faced a black 
prosecutor but a jury with nine middle-class whites. On April 29, 1992, 
after seven days of deliberation, the jury acquitted all four of assault, and 
three of the four of using excessive force (the jury could not reach a verdict 
on the fourth officer). The Rodney King riots exploded a few hours after the 
verdicts as both African Americans and Latinos vented their rage at the 
police, white pedestrians and motorists, and Korean American 
businesspeople as well as their shops and stores. 


Over the next six days, rioters committed 7,000 acts of arson and damaged 
3,000 businesses in Los Angeles, resulting in financial losses that 
approached $1 billion. By the time the California National Guard, the U.S. 
Army, and the Marine Corps restored order, more than 60 people had been 
killed and 2,300 injured, including a hapless white truck driver, Reginald 
Denny, who was stopped and beaten by a mob at an intersection before 
being rescued by passersby ([link]). This incident was also filmed and 
broadcast nationally. Other uprisings occurred across the nation in cities 
such as New York, San Francisco, and Atlanta. In the midst of the carnage, 
on May 1, 1992, King made a memorable appearance on local television 
where he appealed to rioters to calm down: “I just want to say—you know 
—can we all get along? Can we, can we get along? Can we stop making it 
horrible for the older people and the kids. . . . it’s just not right—it’s not 
right.” 


The National Guard was deployed to Los Angeles during the Rodney 
King riots in 1992. 


In the fall of 1992, the Department of Justice secured federal civil rights 
indictments against Stacy Koon and three of the other officers for “failing to 
take action to stop an unlawful assault” and “intentionally using 
unreasonable force.” The four went to trial in March 1993. The jury found 
Koon and Powell guilty, and they were sentenced to 30 months in prison. 
Wind and Briseno were acquitted on all charges. King himself sued Los 
Angeles for negligence and was awarded $3.8 million. Mayor Tom Bradley 
appointed a commission headed by attorney Warren Christopher to 
investigate the internal practices of the LAPD, and its recommendations 
concerning recruitment, discipline, and complaints by citizens about police 
misconduct were slowly implemented over the next few years. 


Rodney King later wrote a memoir with the assistance of Lawrence 
Spagnola, The Riot Within: My Journey from Rebellion to Redemption, but 
he seldom remained out of trouble with the law, being subsequently arrested 
for committing traffic offenses, driving under the influence of alcohol, and 
assaulting his wife, Cynthia Kelly. On June 17, 2012, she found him at the 
bottom of his swimming pool, the victim of heart failure brought on by a 
fatal combination of alcohol and drugs. 


The issues that sparked the Watts riot and the Rodney King incident defied 
easy solutions and revealed the continuing racial divide in twentieth-century 
America. Racism persisted into the new century and was often revealed in 
tensions between police departments and African Americans. 
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The 1992 Presidential Election and the Rise of Democratic Populism 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of continuing policy debates about the 
role of the federal government over time 


Written by: Chester Pach, Ohio University 


At the end of the Persian Gulf War, President George H. W. Bush seemed 
certain to win a second term ([link]). After only six weeks of airstrikes and 
100 hours of ground fighting, U.S. troops, along with their coalition 
partners, had won an overwhelming victory over Iraq when combat 
operations ended on February 27, 1991. A record 89 percent of the 
American people approved of Bush’s performance in office. No preceding 
post—World War II president had ever achieved such a high level of public 
support in the Gallup Poll. 


President George H. W. Bush visiting troops deployed in Saudi Arabia 
in November 1990, during the Persian Gulf War. 


Bush’s popularity did not last, however. The economy sank into recession in 
late 1990. By the middle of 1991, the unemployment rate had climbed to 
7.8 percent, the highest level since the early 1980s. When Bush announced 
he was running for a second term in February 1992, his approval rating had 
plunged to 41 percent. When he accepted the Republican presidential 
nomination at the party’s national convention in Houston in July, only 29 
percent of the American people thought he was doing a good job as 
president. 


The American people usually credit a president for prosperity and blame a 
president for economic problems, and Bush’s own actions added to popular 
discontent with him. The White House refused to admit there was a 
recession until late 1991, even though Bush had spoken privately for 


months about the downturn in the economy that had cost millions of 
Americans their jobs. He vetoed a bill that would have increased 
unemployment insurance benefits, claiming that new spending would add to 
the problem of a growing federal deficit. During a visit to a Florida 
supermarket, he expressed amazement at a barcode scanner, already a 
common sight at checkout counters. These actions made Bush appear to be 
out of touch with the lives of ordinary Americans and the grievous effects 
of the recession. They seemed to confirm his image as a wealthy elitist, 
even though people who knew him praised his graciousness and generosity. 


The election witnessed the crest of a wave of populism, as many ordinary 
Americans came to believe that their problems were caused by cultural and 
economic elites. Americans blamed elites for the disappearance of high- 
paying manufacturing jobs, increasing economic inequality, and changing 
values in media. The tensions worsened with a deep economic recession in 
1991and populist frustration and anger turned into a political revolt against 
elites in both parties and the popularity of third-party candidates. 


Bush faced a challenge for the Republican presidential nomination from 
Patrick J. Buchanan, a fiery populist who had served as President Ronald 
Reagan’s director of communications before hosting the popular current 
affairs show Crossfire on CNN ({link]). Buchanan rallied enthusiastic 
supporters, known as Pitchfork Brigades, with his denunciations of “King 
George.” 


Pat Buchanan (center, shaking hands) at a political rally in 1992. 


Bush was vulnerable to a challenge from the right because he had broken 
his famous campaign promise from 1988, when he declared, “Read my lips: 
no new taxes.” Two years later, to comply with legislation that required the 
lowering of the federal deficit, he had approved an increase in income 
taxes. Claiming that Bush was no conservative true believer, Buchanan 
captured 34 percent of the vote in the New Hampshire primary. That 
suggested he had no chance of winning the nomination, but he refused to 
drop out of the race and continued to stoke populist discontent on the right. 


Bush, for his part, ran a bland campaign. His chief strategist in 1988, Lee 
Atwater, died of a brain tumor in 1991. Bush had his own health problems, 
including an irregular heartbeat. His most visible health calamity, however, 
produced more ridicule than sympathy. During a trip to Japan in January 
1992, he contracted an intestinal virus and vomited on Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa. Television showed the videotape endlessly, sometimes 


with sneering commentary. At times, Bush privately confessed little 
enthusiasm for running another campaign but always concluded that he had 
to finish the job he had begun. 


Economic populism fueled the candidacy of Bush’s Democratic challenger, 
Governor Bill Clinton of Arkansas. Clinton fashioned himself as a “New” 
Democrat. In 1985, he helped found the Democratic Leadership 
Conference, which aimed at moving away from the old-fashioned 
liberalism that had led to Walter Mondale’s crushing defeat in the 
presidential election of 1984. Clinton and the New Democrats wanted to 
preserve their party’s commitment to social responsibility while moving 
toward the political center. In Arkansas, Clinton had improved education 
and health care while working with business to foster economic 
development and job growth. 


As he contemplated a run for the presidency, Clinton laid out his vision of 
economic reform in a series of “Covenant Speeches” at Georgetown 
University. He proposed to renew the bond between “the people and their 
government” by paying more attention to “forgotten middle-class 
Americans” who had failed to gain in income or status while the rich had 
secured a greater share of national wealth. Clinton decried the Republicans’ 
“failed experiment in supply-side economics” but also understood that 
Reagan had changed popular thinking about the scope of big government. 
There would “never be a government program for every problem,” Clinton 
emphasized, but a more efficient government could help those in need by 
making welfare into a temporary program that trained people to get a job 
and support themselves. As Clinton won the primaries that carried him to 
the Democratic nomination for president, his staff devised a slogan that 
expressed the central issue of his campaign: “It’s the economy, stupid.” 


Complicating the campaigns for both Clinton and Bush was the on-again, 
off-again third-party candidacy of billionaire business owner H. Ross Perot. 
Perot had acquired a huge personal fortune from a data processing 
company, and this made his independent bid for the presidency possible 
({link]). He had taken a special interest in Americans who were prisoners of 
war or missing in action in Vietnam, and during the Reagan administration, 
he insisted that the government had not done enough to ensure a full 


accounting of their fates. As his criticisms became more extreme, then—Vice 
President Bush had the task of informing Perot that the administration 
would cease cooperating with him. Perot carried a grudge. One campaign 
aide declared that if Perot could prevent Bush’s reelection, he would be “on 
top of the world. He hates George Bush.” 


During the 1992 presidential election, (right) Ross Perot ran 
one of the most successful third-party campaigns in U.S. 
history. Perot is shown here with (center) President Bush 
and (left) Governor Bill Clinton during the third and final 

presidential debate in 1992. 


Perot created interest in his candidacy through his shrewd use of television. 
As a frequent guest on CNN’s Larry King Live, he announced he would run 
for president if his supporters filed petitions that would get him on the 
ballot in all 50 states. Perot had a prickly personality, but his supporters 
liked his no-nonsense, outsider image at a time when Washington politics 
seemed to produce scandal, deadlock, and recession. Perot suggested there 


were simple solutions to the nation’s complex problems. He said he aimed 
to get the best people, whoever they might be, to figure out solutions and 
implement them. Perot likened himself to a carpenter in crafting public 
policy solutions. He would “measure twice and cut once.” 


Perot’s career as a successful business leader made him an appealing figure 
during an economic downturn. So, too, did his skillful opposition to the 
proposed North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). The Reagan 
administration had already secured a free-trade agreement with Canada; 
Bush hoped to add Mexico, and NAFTA negotiations were occurring during 
the election year of 1992. Perot warned that NAFTA would threaten 
American jobs at a time when the economy was just beginning to recover. 
Thanks to Mexico’s lower wages and less restrictive government 
regulations, he said, U.S. jobs would drain south with a “giant sucking 
sound.” 


Perot was riding high in the polls when he suddenly announced in July that 
he was withdrawing from the race. He claimed he did not want to be 
responsible for an election that had no winner and that required the House 
of Representatives to choose the next president. Then, just as abruptly, he 
reentered the race in October. Polls suggested he would indeed siphon 
votes away from both Bush and Clinton. Bush could ill afford any such 
losses. He was trailing Clinton by double digits in the polls, and 78 percent 
of the American people believed that under him, the country was moving in 
the wrong direction. 


When the three candidates met in Richmond, Virginia, on October 15 for a 
debate, economic concerns were at the center of discussion ({link]). An 
audience of undecided voters posed the questions. A young woman asked 
Bush about how the recession had affected him personally. Bush began by 
looking at his watch and then rambled on about the unfairness of assuming 
that someone who was prosperous could not understand the plight of the 
unemployed. Clinton walked up to the questioner and explained how as 
governor of a small state, he knew the names of workers who had lost their 
jobs and factory owners who had closed their businesses. He then 
condemned the past “twelve years of trickle-down economics” that he 
claimed had slowed job creation and eroded wages. Clinton’s political skills 


—and Bush’s lack of them—made it seem as if Clinton cared about 
ordinary Americans and Bush did not. The economy was already recovering 
when the debate occurred, but that hardly seemed to make a difference. 


President George H. W. Bush (left), independent candidate Ross Perot 
(center), and Democratic candidate Bill Clinton (right) at the 1992 
presidential debate in Richmond, VA. 


Clinton won the election handily over Bush by a margin of 370-168 
electoral votes. Perot received no electoral votes but won 19 percent of the 
popular vote—an astounding amount for an independent candidate. 
Meanwhile, Clinton won 43 percent of the popular vote, whereas Bush 
finished second with 37 percent. “The common wisdom is that I’! win in a 
runaway but I don’t believe that,” Bush wrote in his diary on March 18, 
1991. “I think it will be the economy [which] will make that 
determination.” The election of 1992 proved he was right. 
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Timothy McVeigh and the Oklahoma City Bombing 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the domestic and international 
challenges the United States has faced in the 21st century 


Written by: Artemus Ward, Northern Illinois University 


On the morning of April 19, 1995, an explosion destroyed a large section of 
the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in downtown Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. The effects were devastating: 168 people (including 19 children) 
were dead, several hundred were injured, much of the building was 
destroyed, and hundreds of nearby buildings were damaged ((Link]). 
Recalling the truck bomb that had been detonated at the World Trade Center 
in New York City two years before, killing six, the media and many 
Americans immediately suspected Middle Eastern terrorists. But FBI 
investigators located what was left of a rental truck parked outside the 
building that contained what they said was the bomb that caused the 
explosion. The truck ultimately led them to Timothy McVeigh, a native of 
upstate New York just shy of 27 years of age, who was dubbed “the 
Oklahoma City Bomber.” 


The Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City 
after the 1995 bombing. 


According to the FBI, McVeigh and co-conspirator Terry Nichols, a native 
of Michigan, had constructed the bomb out of agricultural fertilizer, diesel 
fuel, and other chemicals. Michael Fortier, an Army buddy of McVeigh’s, 
said he knew of the plot, which McVeigh had carried out with deadly 
precision using timed fuses and a getaway car. McVeigh, who claimed he 
was the sole perpetrator, was convicted in court and executed for the worst 
act of homegrown terrorism in American history. Nichols is serving 161 life 
sentences for his part in the bombing. Still, throughout the investigation, the 
focus of law enforcement and media always remained on McVeigh—who 
he was and why he did it. 


The date of the bombing was significant. It was the two-year anniversary of 
the final day in the federal government’s siege of a heavily armed religious 
compound in Waco, Texas ([link]). The weeks-long confrontation at the 
compound had played out on live television and finally ended with a raid, a 
fire, and the deaths, mostly from smoke inhalation, of 86 people, including 
27 children. According to the government, FBI agents were attempting to 
rescue the children and others being held against their will by a drug-taking, 
gun-toting cult leader named David Koresh. Members of a religious cult, 
called the Branch Davidians, were living and praying together peacefully in 
anticipation of what they believed was the coming end of the world. But the 
federal government saw the situation differently and premised the siege on 
suspected weapons, drugs, and child-safety violations. Two years later, after 
the Oklahoma City bombing, Attorney General Janet Reno said that she 
ultimately regretted the siege in Waco. 


The Mount Carmel Center, location of the FBI’s 1993 siege in Waco, 
Texas, on fire. 


Waco proved to be the deadliest encounter between American civilians and 
their own government since 1890, when more than 100 American Indians 
were killed at Wounded Knee, South Dakota. But a 1992 federal 
government siege at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, had also resulted in civilian deaths. 
That confrontation began with federal marshals pursuing a fugitive, Randy 
Weaver, who had agreed to illegally modify weapons for white nationalist 
groups and failed to appear in court on firearms charges. Weaver and his 
family were confronted by armed officers at his home, and a firefight 
ensued that took the lives of a federal agent and Weaver’s 14-year-old son. 
The next day, hundreds of law enforcement officials under the command of 


the FBI arrived at the property and a sniper wounded Weaver, killed his 
wife, and wounded their dead son’s friend. 


Some have pointed to Ruby Ridge as the day the homegrown militia 
movement was born. At the core of the militia movement is the idea that an 
irredeemably corrupt federal government is coming to take away the guns 
and property of Americans who simply want to be left alone. Ruby Ridge 
and Waco were not isolated incidents for those who cite regular reports of 
warrantless raids by drug-enforcement groups in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment. These raids, they claim, have resulted in the death of 
innocents, government seizures of property without due process of law in 
violation of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, government- 
agribusiness alliances that have driven small farmers out of business, and 
the perceived overreach of federal agencies such as the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 


White nationalists such as Weaver commonly echoed these anti-government 
concerns. They also espoused white supremacist ideologies that viewed 
nonwhites as inferior. They even thought government policies should be 
informed by race and, therefore, opposed both racial integration and 
immigration. They wanted to return to a time before the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 ushered in an era in 
which, they say, white people and white culture were being systematically 
replaced and destroyed. 


McVeigh said he was motivated to bomb the federal building in Oklahoma 
City by the events at Waco and Ruby Ridge, the prime examples of what he 
Saw as a government at war with its citizens. In open court he explained: “I 
wish to use the words of Justice Brandeis dissenting in Olmstead [v. United 
States (1928)] to speak for me. He wrote, ’Our government is the potent, 
the omnipresent teacher. For good or ill, it teaches the whole people by its 
example.’” 


McVeigh was, in fact, unremarkable until the bombing ([link]). He was an 
Eagle Scout and security guard, an ex-Army soldier decorated for his 
service in the Gulf War. He said he was disillusioned with government 
orders that had resulted in the deaths of Iraqi civilians, whom he saw as no 
different from himself. He considered the federal government a bully that 


perpetrated atrocities abroad and at home, abandoning and attacking its own 
people. He began associating with white nationalists and people who held 
radical views of gun rights. He had traveled to Waco to sell pro-gun rights 
bumper stickers and witnessed the siege first-hand. 


Timothy 
McVeigh’s FBI 
mugshot. 


In addition to the passage McVeigh had quoted in court, Justice Brandeis 
had concluded his dissent in Olmstead by saying: 


“Crime is contagious. If the Government becomes a lawbreaker, 
it breeds contempt for law; it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare that, in the 
administration of the criminal law, the end justifies the means— 
to declare that the Government may commit crimes in order to 
secure the conviction of a private criminal—would bring terrible 
retribution.” 


On April 20, 1996, President Clinton signed the Antiterrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act. Among its many provisions, the law limited the ability 


of those accused of crimes in state courts to file federal-court habeas 
corpus challenges to their arrest and detention. The law was upheld and has 
resulted in fewer state-court death penalty convictions being reviewed and 
overturned by federal judges. At the same time, the number of anti- 
government militia groups skyrocketed from 220 to more than 850 by the 
end of 1996. As the years progressed, American politics became 
increasingly polarized, while public approval of the institutions of the 
federal government declined. 


Like his predecessors, Donald Trump was elected president while railing 
against Washington, DC, and promising to fix what was perceived as a 
broken government. But unlike his predecessors, Trump took positions and 
used rhetoric that were more extreme. His popularity was rooted in a wave 
of populist anger against big government and wealthy elites across the 
western world. The anger that motivated fringe groups in the 1990s had 
become more widespread. 
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The USA PATRIOT Act 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the domestic and international 
challenges the United States has faced in the 21st century 


Written by: Artemus Ward, Northern Illinois University 


The September 11, 2001, terrorist attack on the United States led President 
George W. Bush to declare a War on Terror and Congress to hastily pass the 
USA PATRIOT Act 45 days later ({link]). Supporters said the law would 
make America safer. Critics argued it gave the government too much power 
to pry into the private lives of citizens and violated constitutional liberties. 
Almost two decades after its initial passage, the law, including its most 
controversial provisions, is still in effect, having been renewed repeatedly 
by successive administrations and Congresses controlled by both parties. In 
the background remains the question whether American citizens should 
trade some of their freedom and privacy for more safety and security. 


Al-Qaeda terrorists crashed planes into the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon (pictured here) on September 11, 2001. A fourth plane 
crashed into a field in Pennsylvania after the passengers fought back. 


The USA PATRIOT Act’s name is an acronym for “Uniting and 
Strengthening America by Providing Appropriate Tools Required to 
Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism” ({link]). The act contained 10 titles, or 
sections, that covered hundreds of pages of text and amended at least 15 
existing statutes. Many of its provisions were relatively noncontroversial, 
including increasing communication among different federal agencies in 
foreign intelligence gathering and granting greater regulatory powers to 
combat foreign money laundering and terrorism and shore up border 
security. However, a handful of changes to government surveillance powers 


in Titles II and V of the Act were widely debated. These gave the federal 
government greater authority to track, intercept, and gather communications 
and intelligence regarding suspected te terrorists at home and abroad. 


I. i mel 


President George W. Bush signing a reauthorization of the USA 
PATRIOT Act in 2005. 


Under existing criminal law at the time Congress passed the act, the 
government had the ability to obtain “roving wiretaps” or surveillance on 
multiple phones for ordinary crimes. These court orders omitted the 
identification of specific devices or places where the surveillance was to 
occur when the target was likely to change locations or cell phones rapidly. 
The only way the government could conduct surveillance on multiple 
devices used by a foreign target of interest was to obtain separate court 
authorizations for each device. Section 206 of the USA PATRIOT Act 
allowed for roving wiretaps, which covered multiple devices without the 


need for individual authorizations, thus permitting the government to 
surveil targets of terrorist investigations who rapidly changed locations or 
devices. Section 207 of the Act expanded the government’s authority to 
conduct surveillance of agents of foreign powers and non-U.S. citizens who 
are members of international groups. Critics charged that these provisions 
could lead to the targeting of innocent American citizens and the intentional 
or unintentional intercept of their communications. Supporters argued that 
roving wiretaps were a reasonable response to changing technology not tied 
to a certain location or device. 


Section 213 of the USA PATRIOT Act covered “sneak and peek” search 
warrants, which allowed law enforcement officers to search a home or 
business and seize material without the knowledge or consent of the owner 
or occupant. The law did not specify when the FBI had to notify the target, 
and critics charged that delays in notification were unconstitutional under 
the protections against unreasonable search and seizure in the Fourth 
Amendment. Section 215, nicknamed “the library provision,” allowed the 
FBI to ask the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA) court—a 
special court of federal judges selected by the U.S. chief justice who may 
issue warrants in foreign intelligence investigations—to compel the sharing 
of “any tangible thing” related to a terrorism investigation, including books, 
business documents, tax records, and library check-out lists. 


Before the USA PATRIOT Act, the government was required to identify the 
place or the particular instrument it wished to search. The Act lowered that 
standard so the government needed only to show the court that a 
“significant purpose” of the surveillance was to obtain foreign intelligence 
information. The American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), as well as 
other groups, expressed fears that the government would use this new 
power to circumvent the stricter probable-cause standard for criminal 
investigations by citing a foreign intelligence interest. In response, the 
government stressed that the Act explicitly prohibited the government from 
targeting suspects who solely exercise their freedom of speech to criticize 
the government or its leaders. Thus, according to the Act’s defenders, the 
government, in fact, would need to establish probable cause by showing the 
target had performed suspicious actions or had participated in activities that 


would lead others to believe the target was acting as an agent of a foreign 
power. 


After Portland attorney Brandon Mayfield was wrongly jailed on the basis 
of these newly eased government procedures, they were struck down in 
2007 by Judge Ann Aiken of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Oregon as a violation of the Fourth Amendment. The provisions were 
reinstated, however, when the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals overturned 
Aiken’s decision in 2009, and they were extended by Congress and 
President Obama in 2011. 


However, in 2013, the media published documents obtained by former 
National Security Agency contractor Edward Snowden revealed that the 
U.S. government had allowed the bulk collection of data from U.S. citizens 
under Section 215 ([link]). Snowden’s released documents demonstrated 
that a FISA Court order forced Verizon to turn over customer metadata. In 
2015, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that Section 215 did not 
authorize the bulk collection of phone metadata. Later that year, Congress 
renewed Section 215 but amended the law to make plain that instead of the 
government collecting bulk records, the government could obtain 
information about individuals from phone companies with the permission of 
a federal court. 


President Obama meeting with national security officials in the Oval 

Office in 2013, after former NSA contractor Edward Snowden leaked 

information about government surveillance activities. (credit: “Light 
matters #2” by Pete Souza/The White House, CC BY 3.0) 


One of the Act’s most controversial provisions bolstered existing law that 
enabled the FBI to use National Security Letters (NSLs), a type of 
administrative subpoena or order to appear in court, to demand various 
records and data without probable cause or judicial oversight. Although 
many federal agencies routinely used administrative subpoenas for 
information gathering, NSLs can be used only in terrorism and espionage 
investigations. Typically, the FBI made a request to a third party such as a 
bank, communication provider, or consumer credit agency for subscriber 
and transactional information like a suspect’s name, address, and 
employment and other records. NSLs did not allow inspection of the 
content of communications or financial transactions but instead focused on 


information needed to find out who was in contact with whom. This initial 
step allowed the FBI to determine whether additional investigation was 
necessary. 


The Act authorized law enforcement to obtain this information through pen 
register (an electronic device that records phone numbers of outgoing calls 
from a phone line) and trap-and-trace device (which records phone numbers 
of calls incoming to a phone line) orders for e-mail as well as telephone 
conversations. This allowed internet provider (IP) addresses and phone 
numbers to be disclosed. The pen register and trap-and-trace provision was 
meant to update existing law that had allowed detectives to examine U.S. 
postal mail envelopes (but not their contents) for sender and receiver 
information. Before the USA PATRIOT Act, NSLs could only be issued if 
the information was “relevant to an authorized foreign counterintelligence 
investigation” and there were “specific and articulable acts that the person 
or entity to whom the information sought pertained was a foreign power.” 
The USA PATRIOT Act loosened the standard to allow NSLs to be issued 
if the information sought from the recipient was “relevant to an 
investigation to protect against international terrorism or clandestine 
intelligence activities” (Section 505). In addition, NSLs could be issued by 
FBI field offices, as opposed to the previous practice whereby only high- 
level FBI officials such as the director or deputy assistant director could 
issue them. Finally, the Act placed a gag order on NSLs, meaning the 
targets whose information was sought were never notified that their 
information was being turned over to the FBI. 


Despite the relative ease with which NSLs could be issued, it was important 
to note how NSLs differed from search warrants. A person or entity could 
refuse an NSL request if compliance would be burdensome. Accordingly, 
the FBI could not simply take the information it wanted. Search warrants, in 
contrast, required the government to go before a judge and establish 
probable cause before conducting a search for information. But refusing to 
comply with a search warrant was not an option, and the government could 
simply seize the information. Judges also set the scope of search warrants as 
broad or narrow depending on the information sought, whereas the scope of 
NSLs has been strictly defined by Congress. 


In the years after the USA PATRIOT Act’s passage, internal Justice 
Department audits showed that 40,000 to 50,000 NSLs were issued each 
year, most of them against people in the United States. Before the Act’s 
passage, only 8,500 NSLs had been issued. Critics charged that this 
increased level of surveillance of American citizens was a direct result of 
the USA PATRIOT Act’s changes to the standards under which NSLs could 
be issued. Initial audits also showed that, in some cases, information about 
innocent people was mistakenly obtained and uploaded to FBI databases. 
Later audits found that the problems had been corrected. But the ACLU 
challenged NSLs in court, arguing that they violated the First Amendment’s 
freedom of speech guarantee and the Fourth Amendment’s prohibition 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. Specifically, the ACLU said it 
was impossible for a target to legally oppose a government action he or she 
did not know about, and that the gag order prohibited the third parties that 
hold the information from even consulting with their attorneys. 


The ACLU prevailed in court. When the controversial sunset provisions of 
the USA PATRIOT Act, including the NSL provision, were set to expire at 
the end of 2005, Congress amended the law to allow third parties who 
receive NSLs to consult their attorneys. Despite this additional safeguard, 
additional court challenges led to a 2007 ruling striking down the amended 
NSL provision because, according the court, meaningful judicial review 
was still not possible under the gag rule. 


In all, the controversies surrounding the USA PATRIOT Act prompted a 
dialogue among citizens and government about the proper balance between 
security and privacy. Despite the controversy and court challenges, the law 
has been repeatedly renewed by Congress and succeeding presidents, and 
the government has exercised greater investigatory powers in areas that 
were previously private. Although there has not been a major terrorist 
attack in America since 9/11, the USA PATRIOT Act continues to be a 
source of controversy and is routinely cited by critics as an example of 
excessive government power. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain how the USA PATRIOT Act’s provisions were designed to 
make the United States safer from terrorism. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Analyze the ways in which the USA PATRIOT Act allowed the 


government to investigate areas that were previously considered 
private. 
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Fossil Fuels, Foreign Policy, and Climate Change 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the domestic and international 
challenges the United States has faced in the 21st century 


Written by: Jason Pierce, Angelo State University 


All energy is derived from the sun. Solar power converts sunlight directly 
into electricity, wind turbines convert wind into electricity, but fossil fuels 
(coal, oil, and natural gas) are more indirect forms of solar energy, created 
hundreds of millions of years ago when vast tropical forests were buried in 
the earth. The use of coal became widespread in the 1600s, and the 
invention of the coal-burning steam engine in the late eighteenth century 
powered new steamships and locomotives, allowing people to travel faster 
and farther. Petroleum, a liquid fuel that stored more energy than coal, 
provided the next technological advancement. In 1876, a German inventor 
named Nikolaus August Otto patented the internal combustion engine, 
which soon propelled automobiles, locomotives, ships, and aircraft. Fossil 
fuels provided the power for the technological innovations of the industrial 
age that fundamentally reshaped the world. 


Among the most valuable commodities on the planet, oil radically 
transformed human societies, and its use promoted global economic growth. 
In the beginning of the twentieth century the gross world product—the sum 
of all economic activity worldwide—amounted to perhaps $1 trillion, but 
by the end of the twentieth century, that figure had risen to $29 trillion (in 
1990 dollars). 


Fossil fuels did not come without costs, however. An economy based on oil 
requires access to oil fields and, if it lacks sufficient supply, the importing 
of oil from other nations that produce it. Demand for oil has led to energy 


dependence on the part of some nations and even conflicts between nations. 
The burning of fossil fuels also causes air pollution and has been linked to 
global warming. 


The most immediate problem for the United States in the 1960s and 1970s 
was Inaintaining continued access to oil. Domestic oil production was 
constrained by a lack of new sources: offshore drilling was still developing, 
and gaining access to Alaska’s oil reserves required the completion of the 
Alaskan oil pipeline. The nation could not meet the demands of its growing, 
car-dependent economy alone, forcing it to import oil from other regions, 
especially the Middle East. The United States, thus, was drawn into this 
turbulent region, where it attempted to ensure stable oil production. 


America’s first Middle Eastern intervention occurred in 1954. A popular 
uprising in Iran had overthrown the shah, but fears of a possible turn toward 
communism and instability in the oil markets prompted a covert CIA 
operation to reinstall the shah as leader of the country. The operation 
succeeded, and the shah remained a staunch U.S. ally until 1979, when he 
was overthrown and exiled. 


The difficulties of navigating relationships with different Middle East 
countries and contending American national strategic and economic 
interests led to substantial crises in the 1970s. In the 1973 Yom Kippur War, 
Egypt and Syria invaded Israel to win back territory lost in a 1967 conflict. 
As a result, the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
angry about American support for Israel (and the devaluation of the dollar, 
which lowered the price of oil because oil was tied to the dollar), decided to 
embargo oil shipments to the United States. The resulting contraction of 
supply created massive shortages and long lines at gas stations ([link]). The 
price of a gallon of gasoline in the United States quadrupled, inflation 
started to climb, and Americans began to fear that their energy future was 
no longer in their hands. Accustomed to seemingly limitless growth after 
World War II and an apparently endless supply of oil, Americans were 
unsure how to react. The U.S. economy limped through the 1970s and 
1980s with stagnant growth and increasingly high interest rates. 
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The OPEC embargo of 1973 created massive gas shortages 


across the country. 


In 1979, Islamic revolutionaries took power in Iran, and angry Iranian 
radicals stormed the gates of the American embassy. They took the staff of 
the embassy hostage and threatened their lives. President Jimmy Carter 
ordered a rescue attempt that resulted in an embarrassing and disastrous 
failure when, in April 1980, the mission failed terribly when eight 
American soldiers died in an accidental aircraft collision. The radicals 
finally released the hostages early in President Ronald Reagan’s first term, 
but the Islamic Republic of Iran had become a foe of the United States. 


In the fall of 1990, Iraq accused the small, oil-rich nation of Kuwait of 
stealing oil and invaded the country. President George H. W. Bush refused 
to allow the occupation and built a multination coalition to remove the 
Iragis from Kuwait and restore the Kuwaiti government. In Operation 
Desert Storm, the U.S. coalition began its offensive with a massive aerial 
bombardment of Iraqi targets, followed by a three-day ground invasion. 
Kuwait’s leaders regained power, and oil production in the region 
stabilized. Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein remained firmly in power in Iraq, 
if somewhat chastened by the episode ([link]). 


Saddam Hussein’s soldiers burned oil fields in Kuwait in 1990 as they 
retreated from the country after U.S. intervention. 


On a beautiful fall morning, September 11, 2001, the world watched in 
horror as two hijacked aircraft plowed into the World Trade Center towers 
in New York and one flew into the Pentagon in Washington, DC. A fourth 
hijacked plane—also bound for Washington—crashed in a field in 
Pennsylvania after heroic passengers overpowered the al-Qaeda hijacker. 
The resulting collapse of the “Twin Towers” of the World Trade Center and 
murder of almost 3,000 Americans and people from several other countries 
shocked the world. A grieving American public demanded action. President 
George W. Bush blamed the al-Qaeda terrorist network, led by Osama bin 
Laden, which took credit for the assault, and within a month, American 
aircraft began bombing targets in Afghanistan, an impoverished and war- 
ridden nation controlled by the ruling Taliban government that had been 
sheltering bin Laden and al-Qaeda. In his speech to a joint session of 


Congress after the attacks, President Bush declared, “Every nation in every 
region now has a decision to make. Either you are with us, or you are with 
the terrorists.” Implied was the right of the United States to attack not just 
terrorist networks but also the nations that sheltered them. 


American attention soon turned back to Iraq. Although Secretary of State 
Colin Powell initially did not support intelligence assessments that claimed 
a link between al-Qaeda and Iraq (assessments later proved mistaken), he 
addressed the United Nations arguing for military intervention in Iraq in 
2003 ({link]). Later that year, the United States invaded Iraq with the goal 
of removing Saddam Hussein from power. Although the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan had little to do with oil, Iraq is a major oil-producing nation 
and access to oil is a major national security issue. Indeed, members of the 
George W. Bush administration hoped a democratic Iraq would help spread 
democracy across the region and help bring peace and stability to the 
region. Although Iraq became a fragile democracy, this transformation 
came at tremendous cost. 


Secretary of State 
Colin Powell 
addressing the 
United Nations in 
February 2003. 


Several factors in recent years have led the United States to rely less on 
imported oil. More fuel-efficient automobiles have helped, but the greatest 
factor has been the advent of new technologies to produce more domestic 
oil, and chief among these is hydraulic fracturing, or “fracking.” Drillers 
detonate explosives deep within rock formations that contain gas or oil, 
fracturing the rock layers. Next, combinations of mud, water, and chemicals 


are pumped into the fractured formations, allowing the oil and gas to be 
released and pumped to the surface. This technology, brought into 
widespread use in the 2010s, has radically increased oil production, opening 
new oil fields and revitalizing fields once thought exhausted. Although 
some critics have blamed fracking for causing water contamination and 
earthquakes, the government has generally approved the practice. 


Life on our planet depends on the right amount of sunlight entering the 
atmosphere and returning back into space. Too much solar energy leaving 
the atmosphere can cause global cooling, but too much entering the 
atmosphere and being trapped can lead to global warming. In the three 
centuries that humans have used fossil fuels, they have released tremendous 
quantities of carbon dioxide (CO>). The effect is to build up CO, in Earth’s 
atmosphere, which allows sunlight to enter the atmosphere but traps it 
rather than letting it return to space. As if wrapping the Earth in a blanket, 
this CO, then raises average global temperatures. 


Many scientists and climatologists predict that a warming planet could 
cause cataclysmic environmental problems: sea level rise, droughts, 
famines, fires, more powerful and destructive storms, and the extinction of 
many forms of life, including species beneficial to humanity. In October 
2018, the United Nations’ Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) released a report warning that humanity had only 12 years to 
prevent climate change from becoming unstoppable. If nations reduced 
their carbon footprint, that is, the amount of carbon released by their use of 
fossil fuels, then the worst scenario could be avoided. To do this, the panel 
recommended keeping the planetary temperature increase to between 1.5°C 
and 2°C, as proposed in the 2015 Paris Accords to limit greenhouse gas 
emissions. 


Although there is widespread agreement among climate scientists and 
industry leaders on the dangers of climate change, skeptics remain. Some 
question whether global warming is caused by humans or is part of a natural 
warming cycle. Others are concerned that regulations and international 
agreements will carry a price tag in the trillions of dollars, cost the United 
States millions of jobs, or put the country at an economic disadvantage if it 


adheres to the Paris agreement. Many people want to pursue green 
technology that will help sustain both the planet and economic growth. 


Fossils fuels certainly deserve credit for transforming and enriching human 
societies, but alternative forms of energy, such as solar, wind, nuclear 
power, and others may have to supersede them to lessen the effects of 
climate change. Even as humans increasingly adopt green technologies and 
alternate energy sources, however, shifts in strategic and economic interests 
around the globe will occur. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze oil as a motivation for U.S. intervention in the Middle East in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 
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Problem: 


Explain the controversy regarding global warming and possible steps 
to lessen its effects. 
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Explain how the United States has reduced its dependence on foreign 
oil since the Arab oil crisis in the 1970s. 
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Tech Giants: Steve Jobs and Bill Gates 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of economic and technological change 
over time 


Written by: Benjamin Waterhouse, University of North Carolina 


Bill Gates, the founder of Microsoft and one of the most influential 
philanthropists in American history, came from a comfortable, upper- 
middle-class background. The entrepreneur, whose company became 
synonymous with personal computing and software development in the 
1980s, was born in Seattle, Washington, in 1955, in the midst of the post- 
war baby boom. He nurtured his interest in electronics while at a private 
preparatory school and gained admission to Harvard University in 1973. 
Yet, within two years he had left college, eventually becoming one of 
Harvard’s most famous dropouts and one of the world’s wealthiest people 
by the time he was in his forties. 


What lured Gates away from Harvard and toward his iconic status in 
modern American history was the pull of opportunity in the burgeoning 
world of computer technology ([link]). In the years after World War II, 
government-funded research programs at universities and private 
companies led to major advances in computing. The completion of one of 
the first general-purpose, electronic computing machines was announced by 
a team of researchers at the University of Pennsylvania in 1946. Their 
Electronic Numerical Integrator and Computer (ENIAC) had been 
sponsored by the U.S. Army, which used it to calculate the trajectories of 
weapons systems, including nuclear-armed missiles. In 1950, the 
Remington Rand typewriter company acquired the patent for the ENIAC 
and produced the first marketable mainframe computer, the Universal 
Automatic Computer (UNIVAC), which was about the size of a small truck. 


At first, the Social Security Administration and other government agencies, 
which needed to catalog huge volumes of data, were the primary customers 
of the computer industry. In 1954, General Electric became the first private 
company to own a mainframe computer. 


Shown here in 
2018, Bill Gates, 
the founder of 
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revolutionize 


computer 
technology. 


In the 1960s and early 1970s, mainframe computers shrank in physical size 
as their computational power grew. This was made possible, in part, by the 
introduction of electronic transistors, developed at the private research 
facility Bell Labs in the late 1940s, that replaced large vacuum tubes as 
conduits of electricity. Then, in 1958, an engineer at Texas Instruments 
invented the integrated circuit—a group of small transistors carved from a 
semiconducting material (typically silicon)—thus creating a processing 
system known as a microprocessor. This seminal breakthrough allowed far 
greater volumes of electrical current to pass through the machines, 
exponentially increasing their computational power. And in 1974, the MITS 
company (which originally made calculators) released a product called the 
Altair 8800 that was small enough to sit on a desk. This was the first 


personal computer (PC), designed for individual electronics hobbyists 
({ Link ). 
\\ 


ro 


The Altair 8800, which debuted in 1974, was the first commercially 
successful personal computer. 


Bill Gates was one of those hobbyists. As a sophomore at Harvard, he 
invented a programming language, BASIC, for the Altair. Quickly realizing 
the tremendous business opportunity before him, he dropped out of school 
in 1975 and moved to New Mexico, near MITS’s headquarters. There, he 


founded a company to write software (or computer code) for 
microprocessing computers—hence the company’s name: Microsoft. 


In the late 1970s, as Gates was launching his company, another recent 
college dropout began a career that came to reshape the way people around 
the world interacted with computer technology. In 1976, Steve Jobs and his 
friend and fellow electronics enthusiast Steve Wozniak cofounded a 
company they called Apple to market a competitor to the Altair designed by 
Wozniak: the Apple I ({link]). The next year, they introduced the Apple IJ, 
one of the first successful microprocessors aimed at a mass market. This 
device was user friendly and included a keyboard, monitor, color graphics, 
and a built-in programming language, making it suitable for small 
companies and households, not just hobbyists and large corporations. 


Apple Introduces the First Low Cost Microcomputer System 


with a 


Video Terminal and 8K Bytes of RAM on a Single PC Card. 


The Apple Computer. A truly com- 
plete microcomputer system on a 
single PC board. Based on the MOS 
Technology 6502 microprocessor, the 
Apple also has a built-in video termi- 
nal and sockets for 8K bytes of on- 
board RAM memory. With the addi- 
tion of a keyboard and video monitor, 
you'll have an extremely powerful 
computer system that can be used for 
anything from developing programs 
to playing games or running BASIC. 

Combining the computer, video 
terminal and dynamic memory on a 
single board has resulted in a large 
reduction in chip count, which means 
more reliability and lowered cost. 
Since the Apple comes fully assem- 
bled, tested & burned-in and has a 
complete power supply on-board, ini- 
tial set-up is essentially “hassle free” 
and you can be running within min- 
utes. At $666.66 (including 4K 
bytes RAM!) it opens many new 
possibilities for users and systems 
manufacturers. 


You Don’t Need 
an Expensive Teletype. 

Using the built-in video terminal 
and keyboard interface, you avoid all 
the expense, noise and maintenance 
associated with a teletype. And the 
Apple video terminal is six times 
faster than a teletype, which means 
more throughput and less waiting. 
The Apple connects directly to a 
video monitor (or home TV with an 
inexpensive RF modulator) and dis- 
plays 960 easy to read characters in 24 
rows of 40 characters per line with au- 
tomatic scrolling. The video display 
section contains its own 1K bytes of 
memory, so all the RAM memory is 
available for user programs. And the 
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Keyboard Interface lets you use al- 
most any ASCIl-encoded keyboard. 
The Apple Computer makes it pos- 
sible for many people with limited 
budgets to step up to a video terminal 
as an I/O device for their computer. 


No More Switches, 
No More Lights. 

Compared to switches and LED’s, 
a video terminal can display vast 
amounts of information simulta- 
neously. The Apple video terminal 
can display the contents of 192 mem- 
ory locations at once on the screen. 
And the firmware in PROMS enables 
you to enter, display and debug pro- 
grams (all in hex) from the keyboard, 
rendering a front panel unnecessary. 
The firmware also allows your pro- 
grams to print characters on the dis- 
play, and since you'll be looking at 
letters and numbers instead of just 
LED's, the door is open to all kinds 
of alphanumeric software (i.e., 
Games and BASIC). 


8K Bytes RAM in 16 Chips! 

The Apple Computer uses the new 
16-pin 4K dynamic memory chips. 
They are faster and take 44 the space 
and power of even the low power 
2102's (the memory chip that every- 
one else uses). That means 8K bytes 
in sixteen chips. It also means no 
more 28 amp power supplies. 

The system is fully expandable to 
65K via an edge connector which car- 
ries both the address and data busses, 
power supplies and all timing signals. 
All dynamic memory refreshing for 
both on and off-board memory is 
done automatically. Also, the Apple 
Computer can be upgraded to use the 
16K chips when they become availa- 


6502 
MICROPROCESSOR 
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ble. That's 32K bytes on-board RAM 
in 16 IC’s—the equivalent of 256 
2102's! 


A Little Cassette Board 
That Works! 

Unlike many other cassette boards 
on the marketplace, ours works every 
time. It plugs directly into the upright 
connector on the main board and 
stands only 2” tall. And since it is 
very fast (1500 bits per second), you 
can read or write 4K bytes in about 
20 seconds. All timing is done in 
software, which results in crystal- 
controlled accuracy and uniformity 
from unit to unit. 

Unlike some other cassette inter- 
faces which require an expensive tape 
recorder, the Apple Cassette Inter- 
face works reliably with almost any 
audio-grade cassette recorder. 


Software: 


A tape of APPLE BASIC is includ- 
ed free with the Cassette Interface. 
Apple Basic features immediate error 
messages and fast execution, and lets 
you program in a higher level lan- 
guage immediately and without 
added cost. Also available now are a 
dis-assembler and many games, with 
many software packages, (including a 
macro assembler) in the works. And 
since our philosophy is to provide 
software for our machines free or at 
minimal cost, you won't be continu- 
ally paying for access to this growing 
software library. 


The Apple Computer is in stock at 
almost all major computer stores. (If 
your local computer store doesn’t 
carry our products, encourage them 
or write us direct). Dealer inquiries 
invited. 
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A 1976 advertisement for the Apple I computer. 


In the early 1980s, Gates and Jobs both expanded their respective 
companies. In 1981, the decades-old corporation IBM, a long-time leader in 
mainframe computing that had initially stayed away from personal 
computers, used its size and market power to dominate the PC market. 
Gates built Microsoft into the largest seller of disk operating systems 
(DOS) to PC manufacturers, including both Apple and IBM. Jobs, on the 
other hand, faced growing challenges. By the mid-1980s, IBM PCs were 
cheaper and far more prevalent than Apple products, including the 
Macintosh introduced in 1984. Amid stiff competition and disputes over the 
direction the company should take, Jobs clashed with Apple’s board of 
directors and left the company in the fall of 1985. (Wozniak had also 
resigned earlier that year.) 


Advances in computer technology revolutionized all aspects of business and 
society in the United States and around the world. Faster, smaller, and more 
powerful computers could more quickly and efficiently store, process, and 
share data, from payrolls to global price fluctuations to consumer trends. 
Computerized bar-code scanners allowed retailers to control inventory with 
precision, and the most successful, like Walmart, used computers to 
streamline their deliveries, orders, and other logistics. Smoother and more 
efficient management and communication helped improve worker 
productivity, the measure of how much an individual worker got done in 
certain time. New software products like Microsoft’s Windows95 operating 
system made personal computing easier and more widespread, cementing 
the company’s position as a leader in the new technology. Bill Gates retired 
from Microsoft in 2000, turning his attention and the massive wealth he had 
accumulated to a wide range of global philanthropic initiatives, particularly 
through the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. 


By the 1990s, the boom in information technology spearheaded by 
companies like Microsoft and Apple had expanded even further with the 
rapid adoption of the internet. First designed by the U.S. military in the 
1960s, the internet became increasingly accessible to private citizens and 
companies as the Cold War came to an end. Companies like AOL, 
CompuServe, and Netscape developed new programs to make the internet 


available to, and usable by, the general public. Entire new industries formed 
in the latter half of the 1990s as online-only companies tried to profit from 
the new technology. Many burned out quickly when the speculative bubble 
in technology stocks burst in 2000. Yet several giants emerged even 
stronger from the “dot-com” bust, including search engine Google and 
online retailer Amazon, which fundamentally altered traditional models of 
shopping and outcompeted “brick-and-mortar” stores. 


Steve Jobs returned to Apple in 1997. Under his renewed leadership, the 
company dramatically expanded its product offerings, expanding from 
personal computers to a wide range of new and extremely successful 
consumer products. The year 2001 saw the opening of the first Apple 
stores, designed to bring products directly to consumers. Also that year, 
Apple launched the iPod, a portable digital audio player; two years later, it 
created the iTunes store to make it easier for customers to purchase and 
download music. In 2007, Jobs introduced the iPhone, the standard bearer 
of a new line of smartphones that united internet connectivity and 
computational power in a single handheld device that also made phone 
calls. The iPad, a tablet-sized device with a touch screen, followed in 2010. 
By the time of Jobs’s death from pancreatic cancer in 2011 at the age of 56, 
Apple was among the world’s 20 most profitable companies. 


The proliferation of high-speed internet connectivity, easy-to-use software 
applications (apps), and personal smartphones fundamentally reshaped 
modern life around the world, from high schools in the United States to 
rural villages in developing countries to business centers in fast-growing 
Asian cities. After the dot-com bubble burst early in the new millennium, 
commentators noted a new way in which consumers used computer 
technology. A short-lived term, “Web 2.0,” captured an enduring trend: the 
internet, once a mostly one-way vehicle for consuming information or 
opinion, was increasingly interactive. Social media platforms arose that 
allowed users to generate their own content, from photographs and videos 
to blog posts and commentary. People around the world could connect with 
each other at very low costs in ways that reshuffled everything from 
entertainment to education to politics. The world created by business and 
technological upstarts like Bill Gates and Steve Jobs continues to mold 
every aspect of modern life. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Analyze the factors that led to the proliferation of computers in the 
United States starting in the 1960s. 
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Explain the impact of computer technology on business in the United 
States. 
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“Tear Down This Wall”: Ronald Reagan and the End of the Cold War 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the end of the Cold War and its 
legacy 


Written by: Bill of Rights Institute 


In the wake of World War II, a Cold War erupted between the world’s two 
superpowers—the United States and the Soviet Union. During the postwar 
era, the contest between their respective capitalist and communist systems 
manifested itself in a nuclear arms race, a space race, and several proxy 
wars. In the 1960s and 1970s, as the United States fought the Vietnam War 
and struggled internally with its aftermath and a faltering economy, the 
Russians seemed ascendant. Increasing oil prices globally led to a revenue 
windfall for oil-rich Russia, which paid for a massive arms buildup and 
supported communist insurrections that Russia backed in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 


Eventually, the policy of détente decreased tensions between the two 
countries and led to their signing the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT) in 1972. SALT I, the first of two SALT agreements, limited the 
number of nuclear missiles either country could possess and banned the 
building of antiballistic missile (ABM) systems used to defend against 
nuclear strikes. The use of ABMs would have upset the stalemate 
represented by the possibility of mutual assured destruction (MAD)—the 
obliteration of both parties in a nuclear war—because it would allow one 
side to strike first and then defend itself against retaliation. 


The December 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan to prop up a puppet 
communist regime led President Jimmy Carter to seek increased military 
budgets and to withdraw from Senate consideration the recently signed 


SALT II treaty, which would have reduced both countries’ nuclear missiles, 
bombers, and other delivery vehicles ([{link]). When Ronald Reagan was 
elected president in 1980, he rejected détente and instituted a tough stance 
with Soviets designed to reverse their advances, topple communism in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and win the Cold War. His 
administration supported freedom in Eastern Europe and the Polish 
resistance movement known as Solidarity; armed fighters resisting 
communism around the world, including the mujahideen in Afghanistan; 
and increased military spending to support peace through strength and to 
bankrupt the Soviet economy if it tried to match the increases. Reagan also 
launched an ideological crusade against the Soviet regime for violating 
inalienable rights and liberties. 
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(Left) President Jimmy Carter and (right) Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev signing the SALT II treaty in Vienna in June 1979. Carter 
withdrew the treaty from Senate consideration in December after the 

Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and it was not ratified. 


For decades before coming into office, Reagan had criticized the spread of 
Soviet communism and the danger it posed. He compared communism to 
Nazism and totalitarianism, characterized by a powerful state that limited 
individual freedoms. In a 1964 televised speech, Reagan told the American 
people he believed there could be no accommodation with the Soviets. 


We cannot buy our security, our freedom from the threat of the 
bomb by committing an immorality so great as saying to a billion 
human beings now in slavery behind the Iron Curtain, “Give up 
your dreams of freedom because to save our own skins, we are 
willing to make a deal with your slave-masters.” 


Shortly before he became president, Reagan told an aide: “My idea of 
American policy toward the Soviet Union is simple, and some would say 
simplistic. It is this: We win and they lose.” 


Reagan also specifically targeted the Berlin Wall, erected by communist 
East Germany in 1961 to separate East and West Berlin ({link]). In a 1967 
televised town hall debate with Robert Kennedy, Reagan argued, “I think it 
would be very admirable if the Berlin Wall should . . . disappear.” He 
continued, “We just think that a wall that is put up to confine people, and 
keep them within their own country . . . has to be somehow wrong.” In 
1978, he visited the wall and was disgusted to learn the story of Peter 
Fechter, one of the first among hundreds who were gunned down by East 
German police while trying to escape to freedom. 


East German workers constructing the Berlin wall in 1961. 


Americans knew Ronald Reagan was an uncompromising Cold War warrior 
when they elected him president in 1980. Over the heads of many in the 
State Department and the National Security Council, he instituted 
controversial policies that reversed détente because he thought it had 
strengthened and emboldened the Soviets during the 1970s. He joked that 
détente was “what a farmer has with his turkey—until Thanksgiving Day.” 


Reagan also pressed an unrelenting ideological attack on communism in 
stark moral terms that pitted it against a free society. In 1981, he asserted at 
the University of Notre Dame that “The West won’t contain communism, it 
will transcend communism . . . it will dismiss it as some bizarre chapter in 
human history whose last pages are even now being written.” In a 1982 
speech to the British Parliament, he said communism ran “against the tides 


of history by denying human freedom and human dignity” and predicted 
that the Soviet regime would end up “on the ash heap of history.” The 
Berlin Wall was “the signature of the regime that built it.” During that trip, 
Reagan visited the wall and said, “It’s as ugly as the idea behind it.” In a 
1983 speech that made the supporters of a softer line toward the Soviets 
cringe, he called the Soviet Union an “evil empire.” 


In June 1987, Reagan was in West Berlin to speak during a ceremony 
commemorating the 750th anniversary of the city and faced an important 
choice. The Berlin Wall was one of the most important symbols of the Cold 
War between the United States and the Soviet Union, and a symbol of 
communist oppression. He could confront the Soviets about the injustice of 
the wall, or he could deliver bland remarks that would satisfy the members 
of the American foreign policy establishment who wanted to avoid conflict. 
He decided to deliver a provocative speech demanding an end to the 
oppression of the wall and of communism. 


Many officials in Reagan’s administration and in the allied West German 
government were strongly opposed to his delivering any provocative words 
or actions during the speech. The West Germans did not want the speech to 
be given anywhere near the wall and sought to avoid what might be 
perceived as an aggressive signal. The German Foreign Ministry appealed 
to the White House, but to no avail. Some members of the administration 
were even more concerned. At the time, the United States was in the midst 
of Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R., and officials did not want to jeopardize the progress they had 
made by undermining the Soviet leader so close to home. As a result, 
Secretary of State George Shultz, Chief of Staff Howard Baker, and the 
U.S. Embassy in Bonn (the West German capital) read the drafts of 
Reagan’s speech and repeatedly implored the president and his 
speechwriters to tone down the language. Deputy National Security Advisor 
Colin Powell and other members of the National Security Council were 
particularly adamant and offered several revisions of the speech. Reagan 
listened to all the objections and unalterably decided, “I think we’Il leave it 
in.” He would not be deterred from challenging the Soviets and 
communism. 


The stark moral difference between the systems on either side of the Berlin 
Wall was evident on June 12. Reagan and his team arrived in West Berlin 
and encountered some protesters who freely voiced their dissent at his 
appearance. He also spoke to reporters and nervous German officials who 
feared the fallout over an antagonistic speech. As he told them, “This is the 
only wall that has ever been built to keep people in, not keep people out.” In 
East Berlin, in contrast, the German secret police and Russian KGB agents 
cordoned off an area a thousand yards wide on the other side of the wall 
from where Reagan was to speak. They wanted to ensure that no one could 
hear his message of freedom. 


Reagan stepped up to the podium to speak, with the Brandenburg Gate and 
the imposing wall in the background. He told the audience, “As long as this 
gate is closed, as long as this scar of a wall is permitted to stand, it is not the 
German question alone that remains open, but the question of freedom for 
all mankind.” In the middle of the speech, Reagan directly challenged 
Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, who wanted to reform 
communism in an attempt to save it. He delivered the line that had caused 
so much consternation among American and German officials: “If you 
seek peace, if you seek prosperity for the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, 
if you seek liberalization: Come here to this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, open this 
gate! Mr. Gorbachev, tear down this wall!” ((link]) Reagan finished the 
speech by predicting the wall would not endure. “This wall will fall. For it 
cannot withstand faith; it cannot withstand truth. The wall cannot withstand 
freedom.” Reagan took responsibility for causing a diplomatic furor 
because he believed in universal ideals of freedom and self-government. 
And he understood the power of using a dramatic moment to promote 
American ideals. 


President Reagan giving his famous “Tear down this wall!” speech in 
Berlin in 1987. 


A year later, Reagan addressed the students at Moscow State University. 
“The key is freedom,” he told them. It was an ideal that had been at the core 
of his political philosophy and public statements for 50 years, since the 
dawn of the Cold War. In a statement that reflected his own sense of 
responsibility for defeating communism and defending freedom, he told 
them: “It is the right to put forth an idea, scoffed at by the experts, and 
watch it catch fire among the people. It is the right to dream—to follow 
your dream or stick to your conscience, even if you’re the only one in a sea 
of doubters.” 


In applying military, economic, moral, and ideological pressure against the 
system to facilitate its collapse, Reagan was joined by British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, Pope John Paul II, Soviet dissident Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, Solidarity leader Lech Walesa, and others who fought for 
democracy and freedom. No one imagined the Berlin Wall would fall only 
two years later on November 9, 1989, as communism collapsed across 


Eastern Europe, or that the Soviet Union would formerly dissolve by the 
end of 1991. 
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Problem: 


Explain how détente led to a lessening of nuclear tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the 1970s. 
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Compare President Reagan’s attitudes and policies toward the Soviet 
Union with those of his predecessors. 
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U.S. Foreign Policy in Somalia and Rwanda 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the end of the Cold War and its 
legacy 


Written by: Jason Pierce, Angelo State University 


For decades after World War II, American foreign policy had largely been 
concerned with stopping the spread of communism. Containment, the 
doctrine of protecting friendly nations from falling to communist 
revolutions, had long been the operative perspective for U.S. leaders, who 
used it to justify interventions across the globe. This continuity had allowed 
lawmakers a certain clarity of thought and action. The collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, however, brought an end to predictable foreign policy. It fell 
to the administrations of Presidents George W. Bush (1989-1993) and Bill 
Clinton (1993-2001) to decide America’s place in the post-Cold War 
world. With the specter of communism largely gone, should the United 
States continue to intervene in crises around the world? Two events, in 
places most Americans had never heard of, soon challenged the very idea of 
multinational peacekeeping. 


The Clinton administration faced its first foreign policy test in the east 
African nation of Somalia. President Mohamed Siad Barre had ruled 
Somalia since 1969, but he was finally forced from power in 1991. The 
collapse of his government led to a civil war between rival factions of 
warlords, with the Somali people caught in the middle. The strife and a 
subsequent drought caused a famine in which thousands of Somalis 
perished, prompting the international community to take notice. In 1992, 
the United States led a United Nations (U.N.) humanitarian mission, 
“Operation Restore Hope,” to provide aid directly to the people, because the 
warlords often took it for themselves ({link]). Most U.N. peacekeeping 


missions had been designed to keep the peace between nations, usually at 
the end of a conflict, but the goal this time was to mediate an internal 
conflict. Few decision makers anticipated the challenges this would pose. 
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U.S. sailors and marines load cargo to aid Somalia into a helicopter as 
part of the U.N.’s 1992 Operation Restore Hope. 


In October 1993, U.S. officials decided to launch an operation to arrest 
General Mohamed Farah Aideed, Somalia’s most powerful warlord, whose 
militia posed a challenge to peace efforts. They hoped a show of force 
would cripple this militia and bring Aideed and his lieutenants to justice. 
They underestimated the strength of his militia, however, and U.S. forces 
encountered far more resistance than they anticipated. Approaching 
Aideed’s stronghold, two U.S. Blackhawk helicopters were shot down over 
the city of Mogadishu. An elite team of special forces soldiers rushed to 
their aid and a bloody battle ensued. With no air support or heavy armored 
vehicles to protect them, the soldiers found themselves in a desperate battle 


for survival. In fighting that lasted until the next morning, 18 U.S. soldiers 
and hundreds of Somalis, mostly civilians caught in the crossfire, were 
killed. 


The sight of an American soldier’s body being dragged through the streets 
of Mogadishu on television made the American public question the mission. 
President Clinton decided the mission was not worth the cost, and within 
six months, the United States had pulled out, leaving the Somalis to their 
fate and making the region a haven for the al-Qaeda terrorist network. The 
apparent loss of U.S. resolve also encouraged the network’s leader, Osama 
bin Laden, who came to believe the United States was weak and lacked the 
will to fight. 


The disastrous Somalia intervention embarrassed the Clinton 
administration, led opposition Republican lawmakers to argue that the 
United States did not need to police the world, and prompted a re- 
evaluation of America’s role in world affairs. President Clinton, whose 
focus was on domestic issues, wanted to make sure the country did not find 
itself in a similar position again. The job of formulating a new strategy for 
American interventions and participation in U.N. peacekeeping efforts went 
to Richard Clarke of the National Security Council. 


The result of Clarke’s work was PDD-25, a Presidential Decision Directive 
(PDD) that set out 16 factors for policy makers to ponder before agreeing to 
support peacekeeping efforts. These included the value of the area to 
American strategic interests, the likelihood that American service members 
would engage in combat operations, and the formulation of a clear exit 
strategy to end the mission. Clarke’s critics claimed PDD-25 would 
effectively end U.S. participation in humanitarian and peacekeeping 
operations, but he countered that it would save peacekeeping by making its 
purpose and goals clearer for lawmakers and the public to understand. As 
Clarke was formulating this new, more restrictive vision of American 
intervention, a crisis was quietly emerging in the small central African 
nation of Rwanda. 


In spring 1994, it appeared that Rwanda was heading toward a fragile peace 
that would end its recent civil war. The Arusha Accords, negotiated in 
neighboring Tanzania, created a power-sharing government including the 


majority Hutu ethnic group and the minority Tutsis. The U.N. dispatched a 
force of 2,500 peacekeepers, under the command of Canadian Major 
General Romeo Dallaire, to oversee the peace agreement. While the 
Rwandan government had assured world leaders that the peace process was 
being implemented, Dallaire had seen distressing signs of a military buildup 
by the Rwandan army and Hutu militias. He had no authority, however, to 
try to round up the weapons caches the militias were amassing. 


An already tense situation exploded on April 6, 1994, when the airplane 
carrying President Juvénal Habyarimana, a Hutu who had gravitated toward 
authoritarian rule, was shot down above the capital, Kigali ({link]). Within 
hours, the military had seized power, ignoring the lines of succession that 
required Prime Minister Agathe Uwilingiyimana, a moderate Hutu leader, 
to assume power. General Dallaire, worried about the safety of the prime 
minster, dispatched five Ghanaian and 10 Belgian peacekeepers to retrieve 
her at dawn on April 7, but they arrived just before a large force of Hutu 
militia. The prime minster and her husband were murdered by the Hutus on 
the spot and the U.N. force taken prisoner. The Ghanaians were released, 
but the Belgians were executed and their bodies savagely dismembered. 
The Hutu gunmen apparently believed this would trigger the departure of 
the Belgian forces and the collapse of the U.N. mission, just as the death of 
American service members in Somalia had led to a quick U.S. withdrawal. 
Indeed, they were right. 
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It soon became apparent that this was no routine incident of violence but 
rather an orchestrated attempt to eliminate moderate Hutus and the minority 
Tutsi people who composed approximately 15 percent of the population. 
The situation had been brewing for some time, and a local Hutu radio 
station, Radio Mille Collines, had been broadcasting anti-Tutsi propaganda 
for weeks. After April 6, the station listed the names and addresses of 
targets to be killed while also stressing that no Hutus should help the Tutsi, 
whom they called Inyenzi, or cockroaches. For 100 days, the killing of 
Tutsis continued, with most victims being hacked to death with machetes or 
other makeshift weapons ([link]). What the perpetrators of the genocide 
lacked in technology, they made up for with brutality. 


Skulls at the Murambi Genocide Memorial Centre in Rwanda. 
Approximately 50,000 Tutsis were killed by Hutsi militia at this 
location alone during the Rwandan Genocide in 1994. 


Throughout the crisis, General Dallaire appealed to world leaders for help, 
but it became increasingly clear that no nation would act without the United 
States taking the lead. President Clinton, guided by Richard Clarke’s PDD- 
25, had to make the decision whether to intervene in the crisis. Doing so 
could save lives, but it also could put American soldiers at risk. Some 
estimated the financial cost of invention might have been less than the $200 
million the United States sent. The more costly assistance also did not save 
lives the way intervention might have done. Weighing the risks, the Clinton 
administration made the fateful decision not to intervene. 


First, U.S. leaders rarely push for intervention if the American people are 
against the idea. Genocides, in particular, have been difficult to explain to 
the public. The United States (and other nations) had done little to stop a 
genocide in Armenia (1915-1918), the Holocaust during World War II, or 
the Cambodian genocide of the late 1970s. President Clinton, like most 
politicians, proved reluctant to lead on the issue of stopping the Rwandan 
genocide, fearing that his stance would hurt him politically with the 
American public and bolster support for his Republican opposition. In 
addition, administration officials demanded the implementation of the peace 
accords and stressed they did not want to take sides in an internal conflict. 
Finally, the Rwandan genocide, like those that came before it, was so 
shocking and so inhumane that leaders, the press, and the public had a 
difficult time believing the stories of mass murder were true. 


The experience in Somalia still dominated the thoughts of Clinton 
administration officials in 1994 when the Rwandan genocide began. 
Although PDD-25 was not released until May 4, 1994, its ideas had been 
influencing decision makers for some time, and the Rwandan crisis did not 
meet its threshold for intervention. Rwanda, landlocked and of little 
economic importance, had no strategic value for the United States. 


Certainly, it seemed like an unnecessary risk to send American soldiers into 
harm’s way. 


When General Dallaire contacted U.N. Headquarters on April 10, 1994, 
asking for 2,500 additional troops and a broader mandate to engage in 
combat operations, the request hinged on American approval, because only 
the United States had the power to rapidly deploy a large enough force. 
After the United States refused to intervene, France, Belgium, and Italy sent 
in 1,000 troops to ferry out their citizens. Dallaire could only watch as this 
powerful force entered Rwanda and left just as quickly, taking 4,000 
foreigners with it. 


Other nations then decided it was time to end the U.N. mission in Rwanda; 
the Belgians were the first to leave, on April 19. By late April, Dallaire 
commanded only 500 of the original 2,500 soldiers. Though vastly 
outnumbered, they did admirable work protecting what Tutsis they could. 
At the Hotel des Mille Collines, for example, 10 peacekeepers successfully 
sheltered hundreds of Tutsis, but it was not enough. The rebel Rwandan 
Patriotic Front gradually took control of the country, ending the genocide 
but forcing tens of thousands of Hutus to flee to neighboring Zaire, where a 
cholera epidemic soon killed thousands. The genocide itself had claimed 
some 800,000 people, so many that dismembered bodies choked the 
Kagera River along the Rwandan border. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain why the United States did not intervene in the Rwandan 
genocide. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Analyze how U.S. foreign policy changed after the country’s 
disastrous 1993 intervention in Somalia. 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link | 


Primary Sources 


“Bill Clinton on Rwanda.” CNBC Meets. https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=RpKV8psvnaQ 


The Genocide Archive of Rwanda website. 
http://genocidearchiverwanda.org rw/index.php/Welcome_to Genocide Ar 
chive Rwanda 


Kigali Genocide Memorial. “Genocide Archive of Rwanda.” 
https://www.kgm.rw/about/archive-documentation/ 


National Security Council, et al. “Declassified Documents Concerning 
Rwanda.” Clinton Digital Library. 
https://clinton.presidentiallibraries.us/items/show/36636 and 
https://clinton.presidentiallibraries.us/items/show/36616 


Peralta, E. “New Documents Shed Light on Inner Workings of Clinton 
White House.” npr.org February 28, 2014. Note: this article quotes 
declassified documents on Rwanda, but the documents no longer appear on 
the Clinton Presidential Library website. 
https://www.npr.org/sections/thetwo- 
way/2014/02/28/283938972/thousands-of-documents-from-clinton-years- 
to-be-made-public 


Suggested Resources 


Power, Samantha. “A Problem from Hell:” America and the Age of 
Genocide. New York: Harper Perennial, 2002. 


U.S. Military Intervention in Afghanistan 
By the end of this section, you will: 


e Explain the causes and effects of the end of the Cold War and its 
legacy 

e Explain the causes and effects of the domestic and international 
challenges the United States has faced in the 21st century 


Written by: Robert McMahon, Ohio State University 


On October 7, 2001, the United States, together with several of its North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies, launched devastating air strikes 
against al-Qaeda camps, airfields, and barracks inside Afghanistan, while 
simultaneously attacking strongholds of the conservative Taliban regime 
that had given sanctuary to the terrorist organization. The ensuing war, fated 
to become the longest in American history, commenced less than one month 
after the terrorist attacks that al-Qaeda operatives had unleashed in New 
York and Washington, DC, with hijacked commercial airplanes on the 
morning of September 11. 


The George W. Bush administration aimed to destroy all al-Qaeda training 
camps in Afghanistan; kill or capture the notorious Osama bin Laden, the 
fiery leader of the group; and overthrow the hardline Islamic government in 
Kabul, which had forged a symbiotic relationship with al-Qaeda. Shocked 
by the sudden exposure of American vulnerability on 9/11, President Bush, 
Vice President Dick Cheney, Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, and 
their top advisers viewed military intervention in Afghanistan as the 
opening phase of what they envisioned as a global “war on terror.” 


In the 25 years that preceded the air strikes of October 7, 2001, the Afghan 
people had suffered political upheaval, occupation, endemic violence and 
war, and civil strife. The seemingly unending conflicts had caused massive 


civilian casualties, forced millions of refugees to flee the country, and left 
vast physical devastation. Soviet troops had finally departed Afghanistan in 
1989, 10 years after they first invaded to prop up a tottering pro-Soviet 
government. Moscow’s exertions had utterly failed to vanquish the 
surprisingly effective Afghan resistance, nor had its intervention brought 
any degree of stability to the war-torn country. Covert U.S. support to the 
mujahideen fighters battling the Soviet occupiers (one of whom was the 
Saudi-born bin Laden) had helped turn the Soviet-Afghan conflict into 
another theater of the broader Cold War ([link)). 
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President Reagan (third from left) meeting with Afghan mujahideen 
leaders at the White House in 1983. 


In the wake of the Soviet withdrawal, Afghanistan descended into bloody 
civil war, with the Taliban, a predominantly Pashtun political faction of 
Islamic fundamentalists, eventually gaining the upper hand. By 1996, under 


the leadership of Mullah Mohammed Omar, the Taliban had consolidated 
control over much of the country, enforcing compliance with its reactionary 
version of an Islamic theocracy. Bin Laden, for his part, had fled to 
Afghanistan in the late 1990s, along with a small band of equally 
fundamentalist followers. They sought safe harbor after an escalating series 
of terrorist actions against U.S. targets had led Saudi Arabia and other states 
to expel al-Qaeda operatives and give up their bases. Bin Laden soon 
developed a tacit alliance with the Taliban’s leaders, providing them with 
financial support in return for sanctuary and the opportunity to establish 
training facilities for prospective anti-Western terrorists. He went so far as 
to declare war on the United States for what he called its meddling in the 
Middle East and defilement of Islamic holy sites, especially during the first 
Gulf War to expel Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. 


Overnight, the al-Qaeda attacks of 9/11 profoundly altered the United 
States’ relationship with Afghanistan ({link]). Although appalled by the 
excesses of the Taliban regime, President Bill Clinton had not viewed 
Afghanistan as an enemy state, nor had President Bush during his first eight 
months in office. But the close link between al-Qaeda and the Taliban, and 
the U.S. intelligence community’s confident and immediate identification of 
al-Qaeda as the most likely culprit in the 9/11 attacks, set Washington and 
Kabul on a collision course. 


New York’s World Trade Center in 2001 after the 9/11 attacks and the 
collapse of the Twin Towers. 


On the evening of September 11, in his first public remarks after the attacks 
earlier that day, President George W. Bush said, “We will make no 
distinction between the terrorists who committed these acts and those who 
harbor them.” On September 20, in an address to a joint session of 
Congress, he went further. “Who attacked our country?” the president 
asked. “The evidence we have gathered all points to a collection of loosely 
affiliated terrorist organizations known as al Qaeda. They are the same 
murderers indicted for bombing American embassies in Tanzania and 
Kenya, and responsible for bombing the USS Cole.” Identifying bin Laden 
as the leader of the group, Bush declared that the United States would 
“pursue nations that provide aid or safe haven to terrorism. Every nation, in 


every region, now has a decision to make. Either you are with us, or you are 
with the terrorists.” 


If any mystery lingered as to who was responsible for the 9/11 assaults on 
the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, it was dispelled on October 7, 
when a videotape surfaced in which bin Laden celebrated the destruction of 
America’s “greatest buildings” and blamed the West for the “humiliation” 
and “degradation” of the Islamic world over the past 80 years. When the 
Taliban rejected Bush’s ultimatum to turn bin Laden over to the United 
States, Bush ordered the aerial bombardment of October 7 that marked the 
formal onset of the American-led war against the Taliban and al-Qaeda. 
Actually, U.S. special forces and intelligence agents had infiltrated 
Afghanistan weeks earlier, providing direct support to the anti-Taliban 
Northern Alliance. 


Within the Bush administration, a consensus had developed within days 
after 9/11 that the al-Qaeda training facilities in Afghanistan and the Taliban 
regime itself needed to be routed as quickly as possible. The American 
people rallied around the president; support for the Afghan intervention was 
wide and deep, with surprisingly little dissent. Some skeptics, to be sure, 
raised the specter of another protracted Vietnam-style conflict, calling 
attention to Afghanistan’s historic reputation as “the graveyard of empires.” 
The New York Times struck such a cautionary note in an editorial: 


As Americans fight the war against terrorism, we assure 
ourselves that this conflict is completely different from the one 
we Carried out a generation ago in Southeast Asia. Yet Vietnam’s 
ghosts are still here. They do not tell us that our current fight is 
less than just or necessary. But they steal away the old certainty 
that the end will inevitably be triumphant. And Americans of a 
certain age will always shiver when the debate turns to the use of 
ground troops in far-away, inhospitable lands. 


Those words proved prophetic. At the time, however, they appeared 
overdrawn and wildly off base. Indeed, a stunning military triumph 


followed fast on the heels of the initial intervention. Cooperating closely 
with the indigenous Northern Alliance, U.S. and NATO forces crippled al- 
Qaeda operations within Afghanistan, destroyed Taliban strongholds, and, 
on November 13, captured the capital city of Kabul ({link]). On December 
6, the remnants of the Taliban militia surrendered, just 78 days after the 
start of combat operations. By the end of 2001, the United States had 
installed the pro-American Hamid Karzai as head of a new interim 
government. All this had been achieved with only a single U.S. casualty 
from enemy fire. Only the failure to capture bin Laden, who slipped away 
from the mountainous Tora Bora region into neighboring Pakistan in mid- 
December, marred what appeared to be an unqualified military and political 
triumph. 


U.S. special forces and Northern Alliance troops on horseback in 
Afghanistan in 2001. 


Few could have predicted at that triumphant moment that within a few 
years, a resurgent Taliban would again take up arms against the United 
States and the U.S.-supported Afghan government. In retrospect, the 
decision to attempt the pacification of a country the size of Texas with a 
population of 26 million by deploying a mere 5,000 ground troops was 
highly problematic. The Bush administration’s decision to quickly divert 
resources and troops to Iraq, along with its staunch backing of the 
unrepresentative and corrupt Karzai regime, also helped set the stage for the 
Taliban’s comeback. And not even the most skeptical critics of U.S. military 
intervention in Afghanistan could have imagined that 17 years later, the 
United States would still be embroiled in the war in Afghanistan. 
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Free Response Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Explain why Osama bin Laden fled to Afghanistan in the 1990s and 
declared war on the United States. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


To what extent did the United State achieve its goals for the allied 
attacks on Afghanistan that began in October 2001? 


AP Practice Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: [link| 


Primary Sources 


Bin Laden, Osama. “Text: bin Laden’s Statement.” October 7, 2001. 
www.theguardian.com/world/2001/oct/07/afghanistan.terrorism15 


Bush, George. President Bush’s Address to a Joint Session of Congress and 


srv/nation/specials/attacked/transcripts/bushaddress_092001.html 


Bush, George. Presidential Address to the Nation. https://georgewbush- 
whitehouse.archives.gov/news/releases/2001/10/20011007-8.html 


“Public Law 107—-40—Sept. 18, 2001. Congressional Authorization for Use 
of Military Force against Terrorists.” 
https://www.congress.gov/107/plaws/publ40/PLAW-107pub140.pdf 


Suggested Resources 
Anderson, Terry H. Bush’s Wars. New York: Oxford University Press, 2011. 


Bailey, Beth, and Richard H. Immerman, eds. Understanding the U.S. Wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. New York: New York University Press, 2015. 


Bush, George W. Decision Points. New York: Crown, 2010. 


Schroen, Gary C. First In: An Inside Account of How the CIA Spearheaded 
the War on Terror in Afghanistan. New York: Presidio Press, 2005. 


Woodward, Bob. Bush at War. New York: Simon and Schuster, 2002. 


Wright, Lawrence. The Looming Tower: Al-Qaeda and the Road to 9/11. 
New York: Knopf, 2006. 


Has Francis Fukuyama’s “End of History” Thesis Been Proven Correct? 


Written by: (Claim A) Rebeccah Heinrichs, Hudson Institute; (Claim 
B) Chester Pach, Ohio University 


Issue on the Table 


Have events since the end of the Cold War proven the ideas of American 
political scientist Francis Fukuyama correct that liberal democracy will 
inevitably continue to spread and be the predominant form of government 
around the world? Or has Fukuyama’s thesis been proven incorrect? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


After the fall of the Berlin Wall, Francis Fukuyama brilliantly argued in a 
controversial 1989 article, “The End of History?,” that humankind would 
continue to evolve politically until each state reached its end, the highest 

form of human society—Western liberal democracy. 


The reason Western liberal democracy appeals to all is that it is predicated 
on the reality that all human beings are born possessing inherent dignity. 
This universal desire to be treated as a person of inherent dignity causes 
human beings to chafe under the weight of authoritarianism, which causes 


resistance, tumult, conflict, revolution, and war. Humans also wish for 
prosperity, which is rooted in capitalism, and want individual property 
rights protected. The final end-state of this rocky path is peaceful liberal 
democracy. 


For the most part, Fukuyama has been proven correct. Liberal democracy 
continued to spread after the Cold War as humankind evolved politically 
and socially. It has remained the predominant, most universally persuasive, 
and compelling form of government around the world. Fukuyama’s thesis 
was proven recently in nations where nobody expected there to be 
liberalization. For example, post-apartheid South Africa, Turkey, and 
eastern and central European nations that only decades ago felt the bondage 
of authoritarianism have become democratic countries. The Arab Spring in 
the early 2010s was a series of pro-democracy and pro-human rights 
uprisings that resulted in regime changes in countries like Tunisia, Egypt, 
and Libya. Although the supporters of democracy continued to face 
headwinds in those countries, with heavy-handed leaders trying to suppress 
rebellions and wrest control back from the people, the uprisings showed 
that the desire to be free and self-determining was paramount. It is only a 
matter of time before those nations join the community of stable, liberal, 
democratic nations. 


Globally, the human condition is improving, and positive developments like 
economic growth and technological advances actually create a 
dissatisfaction among oppressed people. Such dissatisfaction was the 
impetus for democratic revolution. According to a 2017 Pew Research 
Center Survey, as of the end of 2016, 97 of 167 countries (58%) with 
populations of at least 500,000 were democracies. The number of 
democracies continued to increase, accompanied by improved quality of 
human life and relative peace especially between democratic nations. 


As more nations join the community of democratic societies, just as human 
beings within those societies recognize their equal value, so too will people 
see the inherent dignity of their neighboring democrats. Western liberal 
democracy has relied on the rule of law that will become increasingly 
willing to adhere to international laws governing the behavior of nations. 
As countries have looked to international laws, they have been restrained or 


altogether thwarted from acting in ways that could result in international 
conflict. 


Critics of Fukuyama have pointed to the rise of Islamist militantism or the 
persistent authoritarianism of Communist China and post-Soviet Russia as 
evidence that some states have not been evolving toward liberal democracy. 
But this was a misreading of Fukuyama and an unfair caricature of his 
argument. He never said all states will evolve in the near term; in fact, he 
admitted there are comers of the globe that do not give him great optimism 
for their futures in the next five to ten years. 


For some states, illiberal leaders will resist the natural evolution toward 
liberal democracy because it threatens their power. In a way, their resistance 
is evidence that there is a strong force pushing for democratic reforms. So, 
do not be fooled by conflicts and short-term examples of authoritarianism; 
they are mere setbacks for those nations on their paths to a free and liberal 
democratic society. 


Claim B 


In 1989, as the Cold War was coming to an end, Francis Fukuyama made 
the striking claim that humanity was experiencing the end of history “or the 
universalization of Western liberal democracy as the final form of human 
government.” Liberalism had triumphed over its principal ideological 
antagonists, including communism and fascism. With the end of “the 
worldwide ideological struggle [of the Cold War],” all that remained, he 
lamented, were uninspiring and prosaic tasks—“the endless solving of 
technical problems, environmental concerns, and the satisfaction of 
sophisticated consumer demands.” 


Fukuyama was far too quick to project the present into the future, all too 
sure he could imagine the course of political development decades or even 
centuries in advance. He also dismissed any variations to the pattern of 
triumphant Western liberalism. “It matters very little what strange thoughts 
occur to people in Albania or Burkina Faso,” he proclaimed, because these 
temporary, local ripples had no effect on global ideological currents. Such 
cultural parochialism recalled a similar errant self-confidence of an earlier 


generation of social scientists, such as Walt W. Rostow, who believed all 
nations would pass through a series of stages of economic growth as they 
modernized. 


The world hardly looks as Fukuyama imagined at the end of the Cold War. 
Fukuyama himself has conceded as much, even while claiming the accuracy 
of his overall vision. In 1989, he dismissed any restrictions on political 
dissent in China as “tactical adjustments . . . in an extraordinarily difficult 
political transition.” In 2014, looking back on the publication of his article a 
quarter century earlier, he conceded that China was still an authoritarian 
State despite substantial market reforms. Despite hopes that it would move 
toward liberal democracy after the Cold War, Russia was a “menacing 
authoritarian regime” that bullied its neighbors. Other states, such as 
Nicaragua, Turkey, and Sri Lanka, which appeared to have made transitions 
to democracy, had regressed toward authoritarianism. Any survey of the 
Middle East, including Iran, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, hardly 
suggests liberal democracy is the wave of the future. 


A problem that Fukuyama did not envision in 1989, but that troubled him in 
the early twenty-first century, was the decay of democracy. He worried 
about how privileged access allowed “the rich to get richer”—not because 
of their innovation or hard work but because they could “use their 
connections to promote their interests.” The result was growing wealth 
inequality and class resentment. He also found that the rise of right-wing 
populist movements embracing nationalism was undermining the European 
Union through such actions as Brexit. After the election of Donald J. 
Trump, he worried that the new president’s commitment to an America First 
foreign policy could lead to the “unravelling of the liberal world order” that 
the United States had helped establish after World War IT. He also decried 
Trump’s criticism of courts and the news media, believing this criticism 
threatened democratic culture and institutions. 


That the world looks very different today than it did in 1989 should, by 
itself, make one skeptical of long-term predictions. Liberal democracy, 
while still a powerful and appealing form of government, hardly seems as 
vibrant as it did at the end of the Cold War. The only prediction one can 
make with reasonable certainty is that proclamations about the end of 


history, like those about the end of war or ideology, are premature and 
misleading. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Fukuyama, Francis. “The End of History?” The National Interest. 16 
(Summer 1989): 4. 
https://www.embl.de/aboutus/science_society/discussion/discussion 2006/r 
ef1-22june06.pdf 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Fukuyama, Francis. “The End of History?” The National Interest. 16 
(Summer 1989): 4. 
https://www.embl.de/aboutus/science_society/discussion/discussion 2006/r 
ef1-22june06.pdf 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Fukuyama, Francis. “America: The Failed State.” Prospect. December 13, 
2016. 


Fukuyama, Francis. “At the ’End of History’ Still Stands Democracy.” Wall 
Street Journal. June 7, 2014, C1. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Fukuyama, Francis. “America: The Failed State.” Prospect. December 13, 
2016. 


Fukuyama, Francis. “At the ’End of History’ Still Stands Democracy.” Wall 
Street Journal. June 7, 2014, C1. 


Does the Threat of Terrorism Justify Increased Surveillance? 


Written by: (Claim A) Rebeccah Heinrichs, Hudson Institute; (Claim 
B) Artemus Ward, Northern Illinois University 


Issue on the Table 


Does the threat of terrorist activity justify the increase in surveillance in the 
post-9/11 world, or does such surveillance unduly infringe upon individual 
civil liberties? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


The terrorist attacks on the United States on September 11, 2001, shook the 
nation and demonstrated that the United States must wake up and better 
guard its citizens against a similar attack. The September 11 attacks stole 
the lives of 2,996 people and injured more than 6,000 others in the 
immediate aftermath. In addition, many Americans, including first 
responders, died of respiratory and other illnesses contracted during the 
search-and-rescue efforts conducted in the wake of the attacks. In addition 
to the lives lost, the terror attacks caused more than $10 billion in 
infrastructure and property damage. 


The attacks were transformative. They proved that Americans had been far 
too naive and insufficiently prepared to protect themselves from Islamist 
militants. Americans faced a persistent threat of attack by these enemies 
without a state who could easily travel from faraway nations to U.S. soil. 
Some militants even acquired American citizenship, grew up in what 
seemed to be peaceful homes, and developed a more radicalized and violent 
religious and political ideology over time. “Homegrown terrorists” became 
increasingly common, but they were rarely true “lone wolfs.” Instead, they 
worked with other terrorists and left evidence of their ideological 
transformations, their radicalization, their sympathies for terror groups, and 
even their plots to support these groups’ efforts. 


Al-Qaeda was the Islamist terror group responsible for the attacks on 
September 11, and the United States successfully killed most of its 
leadership, including, nearly 10 years later, Osama bin Laden, the architect 
of the attacks. But al-Qaeda still threatened to take control over the 
relatively weak Afghan government, and Islamist terror groups came in 
many other forms, including the even more brutal Islamic State. Those 
groups continued to reach out to Muslims living in Western countries, 
proselytizing to them and recruiting them in internet chat rooms and on 
social media, inspiring them to carry out attacks where they lived. 


Thankfully, the United States government took measures to increase 
security and better equip American intelligence gathering and sharing 
operations to include surveillance of more susceptible communities and of 
online behavior. Two examples of these measures were the passage of the 
USA PATRIOT Act, which granted increased authority to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and the National Security Agency (NSA), 
and the creation of the Department of Homeland Security, which brought 
together several different law enforcement and intelligence-gathering 
agencies to encourage the sharing of information. These efforts were highly 
successful. 


According to the NSA, the adapted surveillance programs have assisted in 
thwarting dozens of terrorist plots against the U.S. homeland since 9/11. In 
a 2013 hearing before a congressional committee, General Keith B. 
Alexander, head of the NSA at the time, said surveillance programs since 


9/11 had enabled the government to prevent more than 50 terrorist attacks, 
including one against the New York City subway system. In cases where 
law enforcement failed to thwart an attack, it became clear that the terrorists 
were known to authorities. The failure to act by law enforcement was not 
caused by a lack of information and tools available to them but by key 
mistakes. One such example was the case of Omar Mateen, the man 
responsible for the slaughter of more than 50 people at the Pulse Nightclub 
in Orlando, Florida. 


Some civil-libertarian groups, notably the ACLU, have complained that 
these extra measures encroach on, and in some cases, violate the civil 
liberties of innocent Americans. But the Constitution is not a suicide pact, 
and terrorists exploit the reluctance of Americans to share what they 
consider private information about their daily lives with the government. 
But with careful, legally binding oversight, including provisions in law that 
require layers of review when there are allegations of civil rights or civil 
liberties violations; surveillance provisions that automatically sunset, or 
expire, without congressional review and reauthorization; and the use of the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance (FISA) Court (established in 1978 to 
review applications made by the U.S. government to undertake certain 
investigative action for foreign intelligence purposes), the United States can 
protect constitutional rights and benefit from the surveillance tools that 
have proven invaluable. 


Americans cannot be free without security. Americans need the freedom 
and security to commute to work without the fear of an attack in a tunnel, 
fly with loved ones on an airplane on vacation, go out to dinner or the 
movies, and worship in peace without the risk of a suicide bomber, knife 
wielder, or sniper bursting into a peaceful afternoon and taking the lives of 
unsuspecting innocents. Security is a necessary condition for a free society. 
In a post-9/11 world, security relies on intelligence gathering, and that 
cannot be had without increased surveillance. 


Claim B 


Terrorist threats do not justify infringing on individual freedom and privacy 
rights, nor do they justify the relaxation of legal checks on surveillance. The 


U.S. Constitution includes numerous protections of civil rights and liberties, 
from the First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of speech to the Fourth 
Amendment’s protection against unreasonable government searches and 
seizures. Yet, in times of crisis, freedom and privacy are routinely sacrificed 
in the name of greater security. In practice, allowing the government 
expanded investigatory powers makes it easier for government agencies to 
spy on ordinary Americans and turns citizens into suspects whose private 
lives are open to government surveillance and scrutiny. The danger is 
twofold. First, innocent Americans can mistakenly become government 
targets and even be wrongly accused of crimes they did not commit. 
Second, the government may misuse its authority by targeting citizens for 
their political or religious views. 


The USA PATRIOT Act is a case in point. Rushed through Congress and 
signed by President George W. Bush a mere 45 days after the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks, the law gave broader authority to gather foreign intelligence within 
the United States and gave U.S. intelligence agencies the ability to get 
information from criminal investigations. Several provisions have been 
rightly criticized for granting the government too much power to gather 
sensitive information on the private lives of American citizens, including 
the monitoring of phone and e-mail communications, the collecting of bank 
and credit-reporting records, and the tracking the activity of innocent 
Americans on the internet. Instead of catching terrorists, the law makes 
ordinary citizens government suspects. 


For example, the USA PATRIOT Act allows “sneak-and-peek” searches 
whereby the government may obtain a warrant to conduct searches of 
homes and offices while the occupants are away without notifying the 
occupants that the search ever took place. Law enforcement may search the 
premises, take pictures, and even seize property and electronic 
communications without telling those targeted. Of the nearly 4,000 sneak- 
and-peek searches in 2010, only 1 percent were related to terrorism; 76% 
were drug related. Individuals should be notified of searches so they can 
notify an attorney and file a court challenge if they believe they have been 
wrongly targeted. 


Another example of government overreach is the use of National Security 
Letters (NSLs) authorized by the USA PATRIOT Act. Unlike sneak-and- 
peek searches that require a warrant issued by a judge, NSLs are issued by 
FBI agents without a judge’s approval or any other kind of oversight. NSLs 
are unchecked government requests for personal information on individuals 
from third parties, including telephone and computer records such as the 
phone numbers and e-mail addresses used to communicate with others, the 
websites a person has visited, their credit and banking history, and even 
their library records. Consider the years 2003-2006, during which the FBI 
issued nearly 200,000 NSLs leading to only a single terror-related 
conviction, which would have likely occurred without the use of an NSL. 
Furthermore, the government permanently keeps the records it receives 
even if they do not implicate individuals in any crime. As a result, the FBI 
has stockpiled the personal information of countless innocent citizens. 


Those wrongly accused provide a warning for this unjustified government 
invasion of privacy. In the wake of a terrorist bombing in Madrid, Spain, 
fingerprints obtained by Spanish investigators were shared with the FBI, 
which ran them through their database. American Brandon Mayfield’s was 
one of the 20 possible matches that were returned. Mayfield was an Oregon 
attorney and former Army platoon leader. But he converted to Islam on 
marrying his Egyptian wife, worshiped at a mosque, and was handling a 
child-custody case for a suspected terrorist. This was enough for the FBI to 
conclude he was the bomber. They searched his home and workplace 
internet along with his financial records and kept him under surveillance. 
They found he had once taken flying lessons and had researched flights to 
Spain. He was detained, jailed, and only released when Spain matched the 
fingerprint to the real bomber who was an Algerian. Increased government 
surveillance powers make false positives more likely than ever before. 


In Osborn v. United States (1966), Justice William O. Douglas, the most 
pro-—civil liberty justice in American history, wrote: “We are rapidly 
entering an age of no privacy, where everyone is open to surveillance at all 
times; where there are no secrets from government. The aggressive 
breaches of privacy by the government increase by geometric proportions.” 
Thirty-five years later, Americans have failed to heed Douglas’s warning. 


The War on Terror and the USA PATRIOT Act continue to endanger 
ordinary citizens by eroding their rights and liberties. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 
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Was the Invasion of Iraq Justified? 


Written by: (Claim A) Artemus Ward, Northern Illinois University; 
(Claim B) Robert McMahon, Ohio State University 


Issue on the Table 


Was the preemptive invasion of Iraq justified by the available intelligence 
related to the War on Terror and the suspicion of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMDs)? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


The preemptive invasion of Iraq was justified at the time. Furthermore, 
although several plausible reasons were given at the time to defend the 
invasion—some of which were ultimately unfounded—in retrospect, the 
invasion can still be considered a success and a model for American and 
allied military intervention around the world. The simple fact is that brutal, 
dictatorial regimes, such as the one in Iraq under Saddam Hussein, that 
commit human rights abuses against their own people and invade other 
nations in defiance of international law and global demands for change 
must be stopped at all costs. And although war should always be a last 
resort, it is morally justifiable to prevent genocide. 


Saddam Hussein took power in Iraq in 1978 and began a long reign of 
terror against his own people and the people of neighboring countries. For 
example, in 1988, he was responsible for the Anfal genocide in which 
chemical weapons, including mustard gas and sarin, were used to massacre 
50,000 to 100,000 civilians in Iraqi Kurdistan. In 1991, he illegally invaded 
the neighboring nation of Kuwait, and the United States led a United 
Nations—authorized, multinational coalition to use military force to 
successfully drive him out. A ceasefire agreement allowed Saddam to 
remain in power, but he agreed to destroy his weapons of mass destruction 
(WMDs): chemical, biological, nuclear, and long-range missiles. This 
agreement was reinforced by economic sanctions and a “no-fly” zone, 
which he violated by firing upon the allied planes enforcing it. Monitors 
from the United Nations (U.N.) conducted inspections to determine if Iraq 
was complying with the terms of the agreement. However, in 1998, Iraq 
stopped allowing the inspections and did not resume them until November 
2002 under the threat of an impending invasion. By that point, American 
and British aircraft had dropped thousands of bombs to prevent Saddam 
from developing WMDs. Despite the bombing, the inspectors reported that 
Iraq had ongoing biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons programs. At 
the same time, the economic sanctions had contributed to a health crisis in 
which thousands of children were dying each month. 


By 2003, it was plain to many observers and politicians that something 
drastic had to be done. The normal diplomatic tools had repeatedly been 
tried and failed. Since 1991, Saddam had ignored 17 different U.N. 
resolutions, including refusing to allow weapons inspections and continuing 
to commit human rights abuses against his own people. This position was 
reinforced when American intelligence concluded he had developed WMDs 
and had harbored and supported terrorists. In the post-9/11 environment, 
most Americans, from both political parties, viewed Saddam as a threat that 
could no longer be tolerated. War—always a last resort—was the only 
avenue left. Both houses of Congress passed the Iraq Resolution on October 
16, 2002, authorizing military action against Iraq by comfortable margins, 
with the Republicans overwhelmingly voting to use force and the 
Democrats evenly divided. Among the many factors justifying the use of 
force was Iraq’s “brutal repression of its civilian population.” On November 
8, 2002, the U.N. Security Council unanimously passed Resolution 1441, 


which required Iraqi disarmament but did not authorize force. In the 
ensuing months, weapons inspectors concluded that Iraq was not in 
compliance with U.N. mandates, and the United States and its allies decided 
to act. 


On March 20, 2003, the United States led the invasion that swiftly toppled 
Saddam and his brutal regime. However, no WMDs were ever found. 
Critics suggested the WMD argument was a ruse propagated by an 
American government determined to gain control of an important Middle 
Eastern, oil-producing state. The United States struggled to establish and 
maintain order and oversee a peaceful transition to a democratic 
government. As the years progressed, American casualties mounted, and 
the new Iraqi government was seen by many as ineffective. The Iraq War 
became increasingly unpopular in the United States, and most Americans 
would ultimately view it as a mistake. 


Still, despite the criticism, the fact remains that the invasion was the right 
thing to do from a moral standpoint. Saddam had to be stopped from 
continuing to terrorize 22 million Iraqis, including his political prisoners 
and torture victims, adding to the hundreds of thousands of Iraqis he killed 
since he took power in 1978. The question of whether U.S. armed forces 
should be deployed to combat human rights abuses is necessarily political. 
Viewed in moral terms, however, there can be no debate. If the United 
States does not stand up abroad for the values it cherishes at home, 
including freedom and equality, it will be complicit in the brutal actions of 
authoritarian regimes around the world. Whatever the shortcomings of post- 
Saddam Iraq, removing him from power saved lives and made safer the 
lives of those who would have been terrorized and tortured under his cruel 
regime. 


Claim B 


No, the preemptive invasion of Iraq was not justified at the time by the 
intelligence related to the War on Terror or by the suspicion that Iraq 
possessed weapons of mass destruction. The George W. Bush 
administration’s decision to invade Iraq was based on false premises, the 


gross exaggeration of the threat posed by the regime of Saddam Hussein, 
and incorrect claims about the links between Iraq and al-Qaeda. 


On August 26, 2002, Vice President Dick Cheney delivered a major speech 
in Nashville, Tennessee, in which he essentially called for war against Iraq. 
Cheney labeled that nation a clear and present danger, connecting it to the 
9/11 al-Qaeda attacks against the United States and the broader terrorist 
threats that Americans now faced. “The president and I never for a moment 
forget our number-one responsibility,” Cheney declared. “To protect the 
American people against further attack and to win the war that began last 
September eleventh.” Because there was “no doubt” that Iraq possessed 
large stocks of biological and chemical weapons, the vice president 
reasoned, and because “many of us are convinced that Saddam Hussein will 
acquire nuclear weapons fairly soon,” the United States simply could not 
afford to ignore this growing threat any longer. “The risks of inaction are far 
greater than the risks of action,” Cheney warned. That was so because the 
Iraqi dictator was “amassing” WMDs “to use against our friends, against 
our allies, and against us.” 


Cheney’s bellicose address formed the opening act of what became a 
concerted campaign by the Bush administration to gain public and 
congressional support for an action that the president, vice president, and 
their leading advisers had already decided upon: the toppling by military 
force of Hussein’s government. Fear played a central role in that campaign. 
On September 8, National Security Adviser Condoleezza Rice reiterated 
Cheney’s chief themes while using even more frightening imagery. “The 
problem here is that there will always be some uncertainty about how 
quickly he can acquire nuclear weapons,” she remarked. “But we don’t 
want the smoking gun to be a mushroom cloud.” The president added his 
voice to the chorus four days later, in a major address before the U.N. 
General Assembly. Iraq represented “a grave and gathering danger,” Bush 
proclaimed. “With every step the Iraqi regime takes toward gaining and 
deploying the most terrible weapons, our own options to confront that 
regime will narrow.” 


On October 7, the president delivered a speech in Cincinnati that described 
the threat posed by Iraq in the most dire and alarmist terms yet. Bush called 


attention to the “high-level contacts” between Iraq and al-Qaeda that, he 
said, “go back a decade.” He asserted that Hussein maintained biological 
and chemical weapons, was “increasing his capabilities to make more,” and 
was, at the same time, “moving closer to developing a nuclear weapon.” 
Time was of the essence. “America must not ignore the threat gathering 
against us,” the president cautioned. “Facing clear evidence of peril, we 
cannot wait for the final proof, the smoking gun that could come in the form 
of a mushroom cloud.” 


The frequently asserted, but unproven, links between al-Qaeda, the terrorist 
organization that actually attacked the United States on 9/11, and the 
Saddam Hussein regime, which did not, formed a crucial part of the 
administration’s campaign of persuasion and manipulation. That campaign 
culminated on February 5, 2003, with the highly publicized report to the 
U.N. by Secretary of State Colin Powell. Buttressed with charts, exhibits, 
and recently declassified intelligence reports, Powell’s presentation treated 
as incontrovertible facts matters that remained quite uncertain, even within 
United States and other Western intelligence circles. “Our conservative 
estimate is that Iraq today has a stockpile of between one hundred and five 
hundred tons of chemical weapons agent,” he declared with certitude. 
Saddam “remains determined to acquire nuclear weapons.” The secretary of 
state also spoke directly of what he called “the potentially much more 
sinister nexus between Iraq and the al-Qaeda terrorist network,” again 
offering as fact something that was not. 


Bush gave one last press conference before he announced, on March 19, the 
inauguration of hostilities against Iraq. During that appearance, he 
interchanged the terrorist attacks of 9/11 with the threat posed by Saddam 
Hussein’s regime no fewer than eight times. The palpable fears engendered 
within American society by the first attack on the continental United States 
since the War of 1812 provided the Bush administration with a highly 
emotive point of reference, one that it exploited repeatedly in its efforts to 
mobilize popular support for the planned invasion of Iraq. The absence of 
any unambiguous evidence tying Iraq to al-Qaeda hardly seemed to matter 
as key administration spokesmen continually stressed, without significant 
qualification, that such links existed. Public opinion polls and a key 
congressional vote overwhelmingly authorizing the president to use force in 


Iraq that winter testify to the effectiveness of the administration’s campaign 
of persuasion and the scare tactics at the heart of that campaign. Fear, to put 
it bluntly, helped sell the American people on the need for a wholly 
unjustified war with Iraq. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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Is Affirmative Action Justified? 


Written by: (Claim A) Erwin Chemerinsky, UC Berkeley Law School; 
(Claim B) Artemus Ward, Northern Illinois University 


Issue on the Table 


Are affirmative action policies justified to ensure opportunities for 
traditionally underrepresented groups? Or do they result in engineered 
outcomes that result in discriminatory policies toward other groups? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the questions, paying close attention 
to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 
not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


There is no doubt the United States has made great progress over its history 
with regard to equality. Yet enormous inequalities persist. Twenty-four 
percent of African Americans and 21 percent of Latinos live below the 
poverty line. By contrast, only 9 percent of whites do. Forty percent of 
African American children live in poverty compared with only 14 percent 
of white children. Moreover, African American men are incarcerated at the 
rate of more than three per 100 citizens. This rate is four times the national 
average. 


Because of the history of race discrimination in the United States and 
continuing inequalities, affirmative action programs remain essential. 
Every Supreme Court decision to consider the constitutionality of 
affirmative action in higher education has upheld it as permissible under 
equal protection so long as the government shows it is necessary to achieve 
diversity within the student body and that it is not a quota. 


Why is affirmative action needed? First, the simple reality is that the long 
history of racial discrimination means it is not possible to achieve racial 
diversity in colleges and universities without it. Some states, like California, 
abolished affirmative action by voter initiative. Their experience powerfully 
demonstrates what would happen if the Supreme Court were to reverse its 
earlier decisions and hold affirmative action to be unconstitutional. The 
president and chancellors of the University of California (UC) explained to 
the Supreme Court that “[t]he abandonment of race-conscious admissions 
policies resulted in an immediate and precipitous decline in the rates at 
which underrepresented-minority students applied to, were admitted to, and 
enrolled at” the university. 


They offered a variety of statistics to illustrate their argument. At the 
University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA), admission rates for 
underrepresented minorities dropped from 52.4 percent in 1995 to 24 
percent in 1998 because of Proposition 209. In addition, the percentage of 
underrepresented minorities fell from 30.1 percent of the entering class in 
1995 to 14.3 percent in 1998. The admissions rate for underrepresented 
minorities at UCLA dropped to 13.6 percent in 2012. 


Meanwhile, the minority population in California had increased. At UCLA, 
the proportion of Hispanic freshmen declined from 23 percent in 1995 to 17 
percent in 2011, and black freshmen declined from 8 percent to 3 percent. 
At the same time, the proportion of Hispanic college-aged persons in the 
state increased from 41 percent to 49 percent and black college-aged 
persons increased from 8 percent to 9 percent. 


Historic race discrimination prevents race-neutral admissions from resulting 
in racial diversity, especially for elite colleges and universities. The 
experience of California, Michigan, and other states have demonstrated 
similar results from ending affirmative action. 


Second, racial diversity in higher education matters. This is exactly why the 
Supreme Court in Regents of the University of California v. Bakke (1978), 
Grutter v. Bollinger (2003), and Fisher v. University of Texas, Austin 
(2016) concluded that diversity is a compelling government interest and 
upheld affirmative action. As the president and chancellors of the 
University of California explained: “Powerful empirical evidence, 
consistent with UC’s experience, shows that, when accompanied by 
meaningful cross-racial interactions, diversity yields substantial educational 
benefits.” 


Moreover, powerful anecdotal evidence exists from African Americans and 
Latinos speaking about how they are racially profiled while driving. In 
addition, students must learn in racially diverse classrooms that prepare 
them for a racially diverse world. Opponents of affirmative action must 
show either that it is possible to achieve racial diversity without affirmative 
action or that diversity in the classroom does not matter. Neither is a 
tenable conclusion. Opponents of race-conscious admissions policies thus 
have shifted to other arguments against affirmative action. 


Many opponents of affirmative action rest their arguments on the false 
premise that colleges and universities admit students solely on the basis of 
grades and test scores. Merit has never been the only basis for admission. 
Colleges and universities have thought it important for students to be ina 
diverse environment. For example, students from western states have found 
it easier to be admitted into elite East Coast universities than those from 
large eastern cities. Students with exceptional skills and talents in 
extracurricular activities have received admissions even if they have lower 
grades and test scores. More white students have received preferential 
treatment in college admissions for having a relative who attended the 
school. The Supreme Court has rightly pointed out that measuring merit 
involves many facets of how a student will contribute to a school, including 
diversity. The tragic history of race discrimination in this country, and its 
continuing reality, requires affirmative action as a remedy. 


Claim B 


Past discrimination against certain minority groups does not justify present 
discrimination against non-minorities. Righting a wrong with another 
wrong is never justified. Although past discrimination against minorities is 
a historical fact, contemporary Americans do not bear the responsibility for, 
nor should they be disadvantaged or punished because of, the deeds of past 
generations. Furthermore, affirmative action policies harm those they are 
purported to help. They place a cloud of suspicion over all persons from the 
class that is presumed to benefit. People may view minorities at school or 
work as inferior and engender the notion that they are only there because of 
a helping hand, regardless of whether the minority benefited from an 
affirmative action policy or not. Affirmative action stamps minorities with a 
badge of inferiority, stigmatizing them in the eyes of others. An alternative 
solution that neither stigmatizes nor harms is needed to ensure that 
traditionally underrepresented communities have a place in schools and the 
workplace. 


Although it is important that traditionally underrepresented communities 
have equal opportunity and an equal chance to thrive, deserving individuals 
should not be disadvantaged to achieve this goal. Although the Supreme 
Court has held that remedying past discrimination is not a valid reason for 
the government to consider race, it has sustained the use of race to promote 
diversity. But this justification continues to promote inequality and 
effectively acts as quotas; universities and employers have increased spots 
for African Americans and Latinos at the expense of whites and Asian 
Americans, thereby stoking feelings of resentment and racial animosity. 
Affirmative action harms the very groups it was designed to help. 


The minority students who gain admission to a university on the basis of 
grades, test scores, extracurricular activities, and other merit-based criteria 
will never know whether they were admitted because they earned it or 
because of an affirmative action policy that considered their race. Perhaps 
even more damaging, other students, faculty, and prospective employers 
may assume that these students were only admitted because of affirmative 
action and not because they earned their place independent of their race. 
Affirmative action creates doubts about whether the people in question 
could succeed on their own merits. It might even set them up for failure if, 


in fact, they benefited from an affirmative action policy but were 
unprepared for the demands ahead. 


In an 1865 address, African American abolitionist Frederick Douglass 
implored well-meaning whites to stop meddling in the affairs of African 
Americans: 


The American people have always been anxious to know what 
they shall do with us... . I have had but one answer from the 
beginning. Do nothing with us! Your doing with us has already 
played the mischief with us. Do nothing with us! If the apples 
will not remain on the tree of their own strength, if they are 
worm-eaten at the core, if they are early ripe and disposed to fall, 
let them fall! ... And if the negro cannot stand on his own legs, 
let him fall also. All I ask is, give him a chance to stand on his 
own legs! Let him alone! ... [Y Jour interference is doing him 
positive injury. 


African American Justice Clarence Thomas quoted this passage in his 
dissent in the university affirmative-action case Grutter v. Bollinger (2003) 
in arguing that affirmative action policies were unconstitutional. Thomas 
wrote: “Like Douglass, I believe blacks can achieve in every avenue of 
American life without the meddling of university administrators.” 


Although the Supreme Court continues to allow affirmative action policies 
that take race into account, its days may be numbered because alternative 
policies that do not have constitutional problems—such as aggressive 
search and outreach programs, swapping socioeconomic diversity for race, 
or automatically admitting the top 10 percent from every high school class 
—become more widely used. As Chief Justice John Roberts explained in a 
case limiting racial-diversity plans in public schools, Parents Involved in 
Community Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1 (2007): “The way to 
stop discrimination on the basis of race is to stop discriminating on the basis 
of race.” Given the trend away from government race-based preferences, 
that day will likely soon arrive. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 
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https://www.oyez.org/cases/1979/76-811 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Douglass, Frederick. “What the Black Man Wants.” January 16, 1865. 
TeachingAmericanHistory.org. 


wants/ 


Grutter v. Bollinger, 539 U.S. 306 (2003). 
https://www.law.cornell.edu/supct/html/02-241.ZX1.html 


Parents Involved in Community Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1, 
591 U.S. 701 (2007). https://www.law.cornell.edu/supct/html/05- 
908.ZO.html 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Ball, Howard. The Bakke Case: Race, Education, and Affirmative Action. 
Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 2000. 


Perry, Barbara A. The Michigan Affirmative Action Cases. Lawrence, KS: 
University Press of Kansas, 2007. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


“Affirmative Action.” Legal Information Institute. 
https://www.law.cormell.edu/wex/affirmative action 


Colby, Tanner. “Affirmative Action: It’s Time for Liberals to Admit It Isn’t 
Working.” Slate.com. February 10, 2014. https://slate.com/human- 
interest/2014/02/affirmative-action-its-time-for-liberals-to-admit-it-isnt- 
working html 


Fillat, Andrew I., and Henry Miller. “There is a Way for Affirmative Action 
to Become Constructive and Fair; Its Practitioners Won’t Like It.” 
Washington Examiner. December 6, 2018. 
https://www.washingtonexaminer.com/opinion/op-eds/there-is-a-way-for- 
affirmative-action-to-become-constructive-and-fair-its-practitioners-wont- 
like-it 


Hsu, Hua. “The Rise and Fall of Affirmative Action.” New Yorker. October 
15, 2018. https://www.newyorker.com/magazine/2018/10/15/the-rise-and- 
fall-of-affirmative-action 


Sander, Richard, and Stuart Taylor, Jr. “The Painful Truth About 
Affirmative Action,” The Atlantic. October 2, 2012. 
https://www.theatlantic.com/national/archive/2012/10/the-painful-truth- 
about-affirmative-action/263122/ 


Yoo, John, and James C. Phillips. “An End to Racial Preferences at Last?” 
National Review. December 4, 2018. 
https://www.nationalreview.com/2018/12/supreme-court-racial-preferences- 
affirmative-action/ 


Is It in the Interest of the United States to Maintain Its International 
Obligations? 


Written by: (Claim A) Jason Pierce, Angelo State University; (Claim 
B) Rebeccah Heinrichs, Hudson Institute 


Issue on the Table 


Should the United States continue to exercise its power to act as the most 
powerful nation on earth to be a stabilizing force on the world stage? Or has 
the United States overexerted its influence and needs to look to 
international bodies to take more of a role? 


Instructions 


Read the two arguments in response to the question, paying close attention 

to the supporting evidence and reasoning used for each. Then, complete the 
comparison questions that follow. Note that the arguments in this essay are 

not the personal views of the scholars but are illustrative of larger historical 
debates. 


Claim A 


In 1991, the Soviet Union collapsed only two years after the fall of 
communism in Eastern Europe, and the world changed dramatically. The 
50-year Cold War struggle between the world’s two superpowers ended 
peacefully. American policymakers had to decide what principles would 
guide U.S. foreign policy and how to exercise its power when faced with 
the new global paradigm. 


For a short time after the end of the Cold War, the United States became a 
global hegemon, its political, economic, and military power unchallenged. 
Its dismantling of Saddam Hussein’s Iraqi military to reverse the 1991 
invasion of Kuwait demonstrated the might of the American war machine. 
America’s economic power was even more formidable. The United States 
used its various forms of power to create a liberal democratic world order in 
the post-Cold War world. In the words of Andrew Bacevich, America’s 
“ultimate objective is the creation of an open and integrated international 
order based on principles of democratic capitalism, with the United States 
as the ultimate guarantor of order and enforcer of norms.” This new world 
order of American power in support of global capitalism and political 
stability led to tremendous advancements. For example, even the surviving 
communist nations, like China, increasingly turned toward capitalism. By 
the late 1990s, the world’s countries had tethered their economies together. 
This resulted in global economic prosperity, raising almost a billion 
previously poor people out of poverty, 400 million in China alone. Indeed, 
the percentage of the world’s population living on less than a dollar a day 
declined from 40 percent in 1981 to 18 percent by 2004. 


A funny thing happened with this world the United States had created— 
something that American policy makers did not necessarily anticipate. As 
nations grew wealthier, they also became more assertive and independent of 
the United States and U.S.-supported institutions like the World Bank. 
Rather than a world of two powers competing for influence, or a lone 
superpower dictating terms to other nations, it appears the future may be a 
world of multiple nations working together to solve global problems, or 
perhaps fearful nations will wall themselves off from one another and 
pursue their own interests. In either scenario, it is vital that the United 
States remain a major player on the international stage. 


The 2008 financial crisis nearly brought down the global economy, and, 
more particularly, the U.S. economy. Only massive government intervention 
and an influx of cash from nations like China avoided a total financial 
collapse. The crisis demonstrated that the United States was not 
unassailable and that it needed the global economy. For example, Chinese 
investors have poured trillions into American treasury bonds. The United 
States welcomed this foreign investment because it allowed the federal 


government to lower taxes while also financing a variety of programs. 
China, by 2008, held more than $2 trillion in treasury bonds. Hundreds of 
billions of dollars in trade between the two powerful nations is just one 
example of the interdependent world in which the United States and other 
countries now operate. 


Although it is clear that the United States increasingly needs the world, it is 
also true that the world needs the United States. The global economy 
depends on the United States, and American dollars remain the world’s 
most trusted currency. In terms of diplomacy, the United States has led in 
promoting and protecting democracy around the world. A belief in 
democracy undergirded America’s entry into World War II, stymied the 
spread of communism, and resists terrorist groups like the Islamic State in 
Iraq and Syria (ISIS). Although America’s interventions have not always 
been well planned or successful, the overall trend has been in favor of 
allowing the peoples of the world to embrace democracy. This vision 
helped create modern democracies in Japan, Germany, and South Korea, to 
name a few, and American military power has long protected these and 
other nations. The world will continue to need the support of the United 
States to face challenges, including terrorism, global pandemics, and even 
climate change. 


Unfortunately, and perhaps not unexpectedly, many nations seem to be 
turning away from globalization, embracing a narrowly defined 
nationalism. Indeed, populist, antiglobalization movements in Brazil, the 
Philippines, Hungary, Great Britain, and the United States have swept the 
planet in recent years. Some of this is attributable to a belief that global 
prosperity has not benefited the masses as much as it has a small number of 
wealthy elites. In particular, workers in countries who have lost jobs to 
global competitors have felt left behind. Such sentiments found expression 
in Donald Trump’s surprising win in the 2016 U.S. presidential election and 
the British exit from the European union, popularly known as “Brexit.” It is 
tempting to see such movements as a rejection of the global status quo, and 
certainly they are reflective of dissatisfaction with the globalization, but an 
increasingly integrated world makes isolation impossible, and the United 
States must continue to be a leader on the world stage. 


Claim B 


The global threat landscape is not the same as it was during the Cold War, 
when two nuclear superpowers squared off, let alone in the wake of the 
World Wars, which devastated once-powerful nations. We now live in a 
multipolar environment and the sources of the threats are diverse and 
include Islamist terrorists, rogue nations, and revanchist nuclear 
superpowers. They threaten the global economy and the security of all 
nations, not merely the United States. 


After World War II and postwar conflicts around the globe, weak and 
dependent nations rapidly developed into strong and able ones. For 
example, after the Korean War in the early 1950s, South Korea was 
devastated by war and was a poor nation in the 1950s with an agrarian- 
based economy after the Korean War. However, with hard work and 
assistance from the International Monetary Fund, it is now a rich 
democracy. Japan recovered from its World War II destruction and 
catapulted to rapid technological growth and the world’s second largest 
economy in the 1980s. And although some European countries are laboring 
to find their economic footing after the stranglehold of communist rule, 
their futures as prosperous democracies look bright, and the economy of the 
European Union is comparable to that of the U.S. economy. And all these 
now peaceful and prosperous nations, although perhaps different culturally, 
have far more in common than not. Relative peace and reform have caused 
prosperity to reign and have had the effect of muting the ideologies that 
inspired nations to war and weakness in the past. 


Although the sources of aggression and threats to the global community 
have changed, and many other nations have the means to help mitigate the 
shared dangers, the United States continues to exert itself exhaustingly 
across the globe and to overextend its influence. It polices international 
waters, deters shared adversaries, and fights endless wars against terrorist 
organizations. 


It is time for the United States to adapt and assume a more reserved role, 
one of parity among the community of nations. The United States should 
cede power, influence, and adjudicating authority to other nations and 


international bodies such as the United Nations and the International 
Criminal Court and allow nations the opportunity to defend themselves and 
their interests. 


The cost of America’s overextension is most evident in two ways. One is in 
the way and amount the United States spends on military programs. The 
United States spends approximately $700 billion each year on the 
Department of Defense. This is approximately 4 percent of the nation’s 
gross domestic product, which is more than twice what North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) countries have committed, and few have 
reached, which would contribute to collective security. The reason this 
number is so high is because the United States insists on having far more 
commitments, including assurance of allies who have eschewed large 
militaries and nuclear weapons, choosing to rely on U.S. security 
guarantees. 


The second way America’s overextension is most evident is in the numbers 
of and reasons for overseas deployments. Although current overseas 
deployments are at their lowest since the late 1950s, they remain 
astonishingly high. There are more than 200,000 members of the U.S. 
military deployed overseas in more than 150 nations, and the number was 
significantly higher during the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan after 2001. 


Although many prospering nations appreciate the protection of the global 
commons and continued deterrence of multiple adversaries that the U.S. 
military provides, nations receive this benefit subsidized on the back of 
America’s military and the American citizenry in the form of U.S. taxes and 
national debt, and on that of the U.S. military in the form of extended 
separation from loved ones due to lengthy overseas deployments and far too 
many lives lost at war. 


If the United States scales back, assumes a more modest role in the world, 
dedicates its resources and military to causes that more directly and 
immediately effect the American homeland itself, other nations, alliances, 
and international bodies will contribute more to mitigate the threats. When 
President Trump credibly threatened NATO countries with punishment for 
failing to contribute to collective security, those countries did increase their 
military funding commitments in 2018. The same could be said for South 


Korea in early 2019. One could also point to the United States scaling down 
its efforts to counter the Islamic State after the U.S. coalition’s victory over 
the so-called caliphate in Syria. Now, 79 nations have formed the Global 
Coalition to Defeat ISIS to keep ISIS from reforming the caliphate once the 
United States assumes a more reasonable role. 


In addition, the International Criminal Court was created in 2002 to 
prosecute war criminals, such as those responsible for genocide. The United 
States does not need to be the world’s policeman when that job already 
exists for this entity that also has the advantage of impartiality. The United 
Nations has repeatedly and effectively punished rogue regimes and war 
criminals for violations of international norms. It has powerfully 
condemned nations such as Syria when the Assad government used illegal 
chemical weapons, and it has passed sanctions against the world’s bad 
actors, including the North Korean regime for its illicit nuclear missile 
program. When international bodies and coalitions speak with one voice, it 
carries far more credibility and effectiveness than a single voice 
representing only that of the American government. It is time for the United 
States to recognize this and shift to a more reasonable place in the world. 
Such a shift makes much more sense for global stability and American 
security and economic interests in the twenty-first century. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Use Handout A: Point-Counterpoint Graphic Organizer to answer historical 
reasoning questions about this point-counterpoint. 


Primary Sources (Claim A) 


Clinton, William Jefferson. “Inaugural Speech.” January 20, 1993. 


Trump, Donald J. “The Inaugural Address.” January 20, 2017. 
https://www. whitehouse. gov/briefings-statements/the-inaugural-address/ 


Primary Sources (Claim B) 


Clinton, William Jefferson. “Inaugural Speech.” January 20, 1993. 


Trump, Donald J. “The Inaugural Address.” January 20, 2017. 
https://www. whitehouse. gov/briefings-statements/the-inaugural-address/ 


Suggested Resources (Claim A) 


Barber, Benjamin. Jihad vs. McWorld: Terrorism’s Challenge to 
Democracy. New York: Ballantine Books, 1996. 


Friedman, Thomas L. The Lexus and the Olive Tree: Understanding 
Globalization. New York: Picador, 2012. 


Kagan, Robert. Of Paradise and Power: American and Europe in the New 
World Order. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2003. 


Suggested Resources (Claim B) 


Bacevich, Andrew J. American Empire: The Realities and Consequences of 
U.S. Diplomacy. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002. 


Zakaria, Fareed. The Post-American World. New York: W.W. Norton & 
Company, 2009. 


e> Ronald Reagan, Address to the Nation on the <i> Challenger</i> 


Disaster, January 28, 1986 


Introduction 


Once the “space race” began between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, people became fascinated with the idea of traveling to outer space. 
Many young people in the 1960s and 1970s wanted to be astronauts when 
they grew up. For years, the world watched live as rockets from the Soviet 
Union and the United States took flight. By the 1980s, space travel seemed 
almost effortless and the early failures of the space program were easily 
forgotten. However, in January 1986, the space shuttle Challenger exploded 
right after liftoff, killing all seven crew members. The Challenger disaster 
was unique in several ways. It had been years since the United States had 
suffered a major setback in the space race. In addition, a public school 
teacher was on the shuttle, and many children across the country watched 
the explosion occur live on TV in their classrooms. Later that day, President 
Reagan postponed his State of the Union address and instead gave a short 
speech to the nation to commemorate the loss of the astronauts. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What event caused the speaker to give this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the intended audience of this speech? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Ladies and gentlemen, I’d planned to speak to you 
tonight to report on the state of the Union, but the 
events of earlier today have led me to change those 
plans. Today is a day for mourning and 
remembering. 


Nancy and I are pained to the core by the tragedy 
of the shuttle Challenger. We know we share this 
pain with all of the people of our country. This is 
truly a national loss. 


Nineteen years ago, almost to the day, we lost three 
astronauts in a terrible accident on the ground. But 
we’ve never lost an astronaut in flight; we’ve never 
had _a tragedy_like this. And perhaps we’ve 
forgotten the courage it took for the crew of the 
shuttle; but they, the Challenger Seven, were aware 
of the dangers, but overcame them and did their 
jobs brilliantly. We mourn seven heroes: Michael 
Smith, Dick Scobee, Judith Resnik, Ronald 
McNair, Ellison Onizuka, Gregory Jarvis, and 
Christa McAuliffe. We mourn their loss as a nation 
together. 


For the families of the seven, we cannot bear, as 
you do, the full impact of this tragedy. But we feel 
the loss, and we’re thinking about you so very 
much. Your loved ones were daring and brave, and 
they had that special grace, that special spirit that 
says, “Give me a challenge and I’ll meet it with 
joy.” They had a hunger to explore the universe and 
discover its truths. They wished to serve, and they 
did. They served all of us. 


Vocabulary 


dazzle (v): 
to deeply 
impress 


fainthearted 
(adj): 
lacking 
courage 


Text 


We’ve grown used to wonders in this century. It’s 
hard to dazzle us. But for 25 years the United 
States space program has been doing just that. 


pioneers. They, the members of the Challenger 
crew, were pioneers. 


And I want to say something to the schoolchildren 
of America who were watching the live coverage 
of the shuttle’s takeoff. I know it is hard to 
understand, but sometimes painful things like this 
and discovery. It’s all part of taking a chance and 
expanding man’s horizons. The future doesn’t 
belong to the fainthearted; it belongs to the brave. 
The Challenger crew was pulling us into the future, 
and we’ll continue to follow them. 


I’ve always had great faith in and respect for our 
space program, and what happened today does 
nothing to diminish it. We don’t hide our space 
program. We don’t keep secrets and cover things 
up. We do it all up front and in public. That’s the 
way freedom is, and we wouldn’t change it fora 
minute, 


We’|l continue our quest in space. There will be 
more shuttle flights and more shuttle crews and, 
yes, more volunteers, more civilians, more teachers 
in space. Nothing ends here; our hopes and our 
journeys continue. 


Vocabulary 


anguish (n): 
extremely 
painful 
suffering 


Text 


I want to add that I wish I could talk to every man 
and woman who works for NASA or who worked 
on this mission and tell them: “Your dedication and 
professionalism have moved and impressed us for 
decades. And we know of your anguish. We share 
it. 


There’s a coincidence today. On this day 390 years 
ago, the great explorer Sir Francis Drake died 

aboard ship off the coast of Panama. In his lifetime 
the great frontiers were the oceans, _and an historian 


buried in it.” Well, today we can say_of the 
Challenger crew: Their dedication was, like 
Drake’s, complete. 


The crew of the space shuttle Challenger honored 
us by the manner in which they lived their lives. 
We will never forget them, nor the last time we saw 
them, this morning, as they prepared for their 
journey and waved goodbye and “slipped the surly 
bonds of earth” to “touch the face of God.” 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to Reagan, why was this situation unique? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How were the members of the Challenger crew pioneers? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Reagan say to the schoolchildren watching? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

Why did Reagan make a point of saying, “We don’t hide our space 

program”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did Reagan include the story about Sir Francis Drake? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Many people witnessed the explosion of the Challenger live on TV. 
What role has digital media like photos and videos played in 


documenting tragedies? How has this affected how people relate to 
past tragedies that they may not have witnessed in person? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Reagan decide to postpone the State of the Union address? 


e> Ronald Reagan, “Tear Down this Wall” Speech, June 12, 1987 


Introduction 


In June 1987, President Ronald Reagan visited West Germany and saw the 
Berlin Wall in person. Like many other Americans, Reagan viewed the wall 
as evidence of the Soviet Union’s totalitarianism and its efforts to keep 
people trapped in an oppressive system. Reagan’s words at the Berlin Wall 
demonstrated support for the many people living behind the “Iron Curtain” 
under Soviet puppet governments—people who would rise up in the next 
few years to topple communism. In 1989, Germans tore the Berlin Wall 
down. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why do you think the speaker wanted the wall down? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What impact did this speech have on people living behind the Iron 
Curtain? 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Chancellor Kohl, Governing Mayor Diepgen, ladies 
and gentlemen: Twenty-four years ago, President 
John F. Kennedy visited Berlin, speaking to the 
people of this city and the world at the City Hall. 
Well, since then two other presidents have come, 
each in his turn, to Berlin. And today I, myself, 
make my second visit to your city. ... 


Behind me stands a wall that encircles the free 
sectors of this city, part of a vast system of barriers 
that divides the entire continent of Europe. From the 
Baltic, south, those barriers cut across Germany ina 
gash of barbed wire, concrete, dog runs, and guard 
towers. Farther south, there may be no visible, no 
obvious wall. But there remain armed guards and 
checkpoints all the same—still a restriction on the 
ordinary men and women the will of a totalitarian 
state. Yet it is here in Berlin where the wall emerges 
most clearly; here, cutting across your city, where 
the news photo and the television screen have 
imprinted this brutal division of a continent upon 
the mind of the world. Standing before the 
Brandenburg Gate, every man is a German, 
separated from his fellow men. Every man is a 
Berliner, forced to look upon a scar. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


President von Weizsacker has said, “The German 
question is open as long as the Brandenburg Gate is 
closed.” Today I say: As long as the gate is closed, 
as long as this scar of a wall is permitted to stand, it 
is not the German question alone that remains open, 
but the question of freedom for all mankind. Yet I 
do not come here to lament. For I find in Berlin a 
message of hope, even in the shadow of this wall, a 
message of triumph. ... 


Where four decades ago there was rubble, today in 
West Berlin there is the greatest industrial output of 


spreading lawns of parkland. Where a city’s culture 
seemed to have been destroyed, today there are two 
great universities, orchestras and an opera, countless 
theaters, and museums. ... From devastation, from 
utter ruin, you Berliners have, in freedom, rebuilt a 
city that once again ranks as one of the greatest on 
earth. ... 


And now the Soviets themselves may, in a limited 
way, be coming to understand the importance of 
freedom. We hear much from Moscow about a new 
policy of reform and openness. Some political 
prisoners have been released. Certain foreign news 
broadcasts are no longer being jammed. Some 
economic enterprises have been permitted to operate 
with greater freedom from state control. 


Vocabulary 


token (adj): 
done purely 
for 

appearances 


General 
Secretary 
Gorbachev: 
Mikhail 
Gorbachev, 
the leader of 
the Soviet 
Union 


Text 


Are these the beginnings of profound changes in the 
Soviet state? Or are they token gestures, intended to 
raise false hopes in the West, or to strengthen the 
Soviet system without changing it? We welcome 
change and openness; for we believe that freedom 
and security go together, that the advance of human 
liberty can only strengthen the cause of world 
peace. There is one sign the Soviets can make that 
would be unmistakable, that would advance 
dramatically the cause of freedom and peace. 


General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek peace, 
if you seek prosperity for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, if you seek liberalization: Come 
here to this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, open this gate! Mr. 
Gorbachev, tear down this wall! ... 


In the Philippines, in South and Central America, 
democracy has been given a rebirth. Throughout the 
Pacific, free markets are working miracle after 
miracle of economic growth. In the industrialized 
nations, a technological revolution is taking place— 
a revolution marked by rapid, dramatic advances in 
computers and telecommunications. 


In Europe, only one nation and those it controls 
refuse to join the community of freedom. Yet in this 
age of redoubled economic growth, of information 
and innovation, the Soviet Union faces a choice: It 
must make fundamental changes, or it will become 
obsolete. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Today thus represents a moment of hope. We in the 
West stand ready to cooperate with the East to 
promote true openness, to break down barriers that 
separate people, to create a safe, freer world. And 
surely there is no better place than Berlin, the 
meeting place of East and West, to make a start... . 


And I invite Mr. Gorbachev: Let us work to bring 
the Eastern and Western parts of the city closer 
together, so that all the inhabitants of all Berlin can 
enjoy the benefits that come with life in one of the 
great cities of the world.... 


Perhaps this gets to the root of the matter, to the 
most fundamental distinction of all between East 
and West. The totalitarian world produces 
backwardness because it does such violence to the 


symbols of love and of worship an affront. Years 
ago, before the East Germans began rebuilding their 
churches, they erected a secular structure: the 
television tower at Alexander Platz. Virtually ever 
since, the authorities have been working to correct 
what they view as the tower’s one major flaw, 
treating the glass sphere at the top with paints and 
chemicals of every kind. Yet even today when the 
sun strikes that sphere—that sphere that towers over 
all Berlin—the light makes the sign of the cross. 
There in Berlin, like the city itself, symbols of love, 
symbols of worship, cannot be suppressed. 


Vocabulary Text 


As I looked out a moment ago from the Reichstag, 


eee that embodiment of German unity, I noticed words 
the building ; 

crudely spray-painted upon the wall, perhaps by a 
that housed . pag ‘ : 

young Berliner: “This wall will fall. Beliefs become 
the German sae ‘ : ; 

. reality.” Yes, across Europe, this wall will fall. For it 

parliament ae 
until 1933 cannot withstand faith; it cannot withstand truth. 


The wall cannot withstand freedom. 


And I would like, before I close, to say one word. I 
have read, and I have been questioned since I’ve 
been here about certain demonstrations against my 
coming. And I would like to say just one thing, and 
to those who demonstrate so. I wonder if they have 
ever asked themselves that if they should have the 
kind of government they apparently seek, no one 
would ever be able to do what they’re doing again. 


Thank you and God bless you all. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
What right did Reagan state was being restricted by barriers and 
checkpoints? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why did Reagan see hope in Berlin despite the existence of the Wall? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What did Reagan call on Gorbachev to do? 


Exercise: 


Problem: According to Reagan, how was totalitarianism “backward”? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What would cause the Wall to fall, according to Reagan? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Many of Reagan’s advisors opposed the president giving this speech 
because they feared it was too confrontational to the Soviet Union. Do 
you think that Reagan should have been more moderate in criticizing 
the Soviet Union and its totalitarian policies? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
President Reagan frequently spoke out against the Soviet Union as a 
moral abomination, referring to it as an “evil empire” at one time. Cite 


two examples in this speech where he questions the moral integrity of 
the U.S.S.R. 


e> Herblock, Cartoons of Ronald Reagan, 1984-1987 


Introduction 


Herbert Block was an American cartoonist who created works from 1927 
until his death in 2001 under the name Herblock. Throughout his career, 
Block lampooned figures such as Joseph McCarthy and Richard Nixon for 
their political beliefs and conduct while holding office. When Ronald 
Reagan took office, the liberal-leaning cartoonist found plenty that he 
disagreed with the new president on. Block developed a number of cartoons 
throughout Reagan’s tenure in which he criticized the president’s policies, 
proposals, and actions, including so-called Reaganomics, Star Wars, and the 
Iran-Contra Affair. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who created these cartoons? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why were these cartoons created? 


“STRANGE HOW SOME CHOOSE TO LIVE LIKE THAT 
INSTEAD OF CHOOSING TO BE RICH LIKE US" 


(i 


In this 1984 cartoon entitled “Strange How Some Choose to 
Live Like That Instead of Choosing to Be Rich Like Us,” 


President Ronald Reagan and counselor Edwin Meese ride 
in a limousine, commenting on the poor and homeless 
individuals they pass by in their car. (credit: A 1984 
Herblock Cartoon, © The Herb Block Foundation) 


“JOY TO THE WORLD“ 


This cartoon, entitled “Joy to the World,” was published on 
December 17, 1985, in the Washington Post. Herblock 


portrayed Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger as Santa 
Claus riding a rocket referencing Reagan’s “Star Wars” 
initiative. Weinberger drops money and contracts from his 
sleigh/rocket while wearing a toilet seat with a $640 price 
tag around this next—a reference to the 1985 discovery that 
the military paid $640 for airborne toilet-seat covers for C-5 
cargo planes. (credit: A 1985 Herblock Cartoon, © The 
Herb Block Foundation) 


WAIT=1 JUST 

THOUGHT OF 

SOMETHING 
eLse— 


Ott PeERBLOCK 


In this 1987 cartoon entitled “It Didn’t Happen,” Herblock 
parodies the Iran-Contra affair by depicting Reagan’s 


responses to queries about the scandal as different takes on a 
movie set. (credit: A 1987 Herblock Cartoon, © The Herb 
Block Foundation) 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ([link]) ([link]) Briefly describe each cartoon and the response 
each was designed to evoke. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) (Llink]) These cartoons focused on three different 


events and policies during Reagan’s administration. Which one do you 
find to be the most effective? Why? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


One of the most famous American political cartoonists, Thomas Nast, 
developed several drawings to attack Boss Tweed and Tammany Hall 
during the nineteenth century (see the Chapter 9 Cartoon Analysis: 
Thomas Nast Takes on “Boss” Tweed, 1871 Primary Source). 
Compare and contrast Herblock’s cartoons with Nast’s cartoons. To 
what extent has the role of the cartoonist changed regarding U.S. 
politics from the nineteenth century to the Reagan era? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Consider the impact political cartoons have on public perception and 


opinion of policies. List some potential benefits and drawbacks of 
using cartoons to study historical events. 


e> AIDS Memorial Quilt, 1987 


Introduction 


In the early 1980s, a mysterious and deadly illness came to the public’s 
attention. In 1982, the New York Times published an article about a new 
immune system disorder that had affected 335 people, killing 136. Little 
was understood about this disease. Many incorrectly believed the illness 
was exclusive to gay men. The Reagan administration did little to address 
the epidemic, and those afflicted suffered not only from illness but also by 
societal stigma. The AIDS Memorial Quilt was created in 1985 as a 
memorial for those who had succumbed to the new disease. Each of the 
memorial panels on the quilt measures 3 by 6 feet, the size of an average 
grave, and most honor a particular person who died of AIDS. The quilt was 
displayed for the first time on the National Mall in Washington, DC, during 
the National March on Washington for Lesbian and Gay Rights in 1987. 
The quilt returned to Washington in 1988, 1989, 1992, and 1996, each time 
growing larger. To date, the quilt memorializes more than 94,000 people 
who have died of the disease. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Why was this quilt created? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


When and where was this quilt first revealed to the public? Why is it 
significant that the quilt was publicly displayed here five times? 


The AIDS Memorial Quilt of the Names Project Foundation is 
displayed on the National Mall in 1987. (credit: “AIDS Memorial 
Quilt” by Names Project Foundation) 


The AIDS Memorial Quilt is shown on display on the National Mall 
with the Washington Monument in the background. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
({link]) ({Link]) Explain the symbolism of the quilt and the individual 
quilt panels. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
({link]) ({link]) Explain the significance of displaying the quilt in 
Washington, DC. 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


The AIDS Memorial Quilt was digitized in a project by The University 
of Iowa Digital Studio for Public, Humanities, The New School, ATEC 


at The University of Texas at Dallas, and the National AIDS 
Memorial. Explore some of the individual panels of the quilt. What 
strikes you about these memorials? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the AIDS epidemic with the 1919 flu epidemic (see the 


Chapter 11 ‘The Spanish Flu of 1919 Narrative). What were the 
responses of society? What were the responses of the government? 


eo Francis Fukuyama, “The End of History?”, 1989 


Introduction 


The collapse of the Soviet Union near the end of the twentieth century 
marked the beginning of a new era in global affairs. Whereas the world had 
been separated into two distinct and diametrically opposed blocs—Western 
democratic capitalism and Soviet communism—during the Cold War, the 
U.S. “victory” and the end of the Cold War left the United States as the sole 
superpower in the early 1990s. The fall of the Soviet Union did not occur 
immediately, and the slow breakup of the once-powerful nation allowed 
intellectuals like Francis Fukuyama, who worked in the U.S. State 
Department, to speculate on which new world order would replace the one 
that existed during the Cold War. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the author’s profession? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What event occurred near the end of the twentieth century that altered 
global affairs? 


Vocabulary 


Gorbachev: 


Mikhail 
Gorbachev, 
a leader in 
the Soviet 
Union who 
initiated 
reforms to 
liberalize 
the country 


ayatollah 
(n): a high- 
ranking 
religious 
leader 
within 
Islam 


Text 


In watching the flow of events over the past decade 
or so, it is hard to avoid the feeling that something 
very fundamental has happened in world history. 
The past year has seen a flood of articles 
commemorating the end of the Cold War, and the 
fact that “peace” seems to be breaking out in many 
regions of the world. Most of these analyses lack 
any larger conceptual framework for distinguishing 
between what is essential and what is contingent or 
accidental in world history, and are predictably 
superficial. If Mr. Gorbachev were ousted from the 
Kremlin or a new Ayatollah proclaimed the 
millennium from a desolate Middle Eastern capital, 
these same commentators would scramble to 
announce the rebirth of a new era of conflict. 


Vocabulary 


bolshevism 
(n): the 
communist 
ideology 
adopted in 
Russia after 
the 1917 
revolution 
in that 
country 


Marxism 
(n): the 
ideas of 
Karl Marx 
that form 
the 
foundation 
of 
communism 


Text 


And yet, all of these people sense dimly that there is 
some larger process at work, a process that gives 
coherence and order to the daily headlines. ‘The 
twentieth century saw the developed world descend 
liberalism contended first with the remnants of 
absolutism, then bolshevism and fascism, and 
finally an updated Marxism that threatened to lead 
to the ultimate apocalypse of nuclear war. But the 
century that began full of self-confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of Western liberal democracy 
seems at its close to be returning full circle to where 
it started: not to an “end of ideology” or a 
convergence between capitalism and socialism, as 
earlier predicted, but to an unabashed victory of 
economic and political liberalism. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The triumph of the West, of the Western idea, is 
evident first of all in the total exhaustion of viable 
systematic alternatives to Western liberalism. In the 
past decade, there have been unmistakable changes 
in the intellectual climate of the world’s two largest 
communist countries, and the beginnings of 
significant reform movements in both. But this 
phenomenon extends beyond high politics and it can 
be seen also in the ineluctable spread of consumerist 
Western culture in such diverse contexts as the 
peasants’ markets and color television sets now 
omnipresent throughout China, the cooperative 
restaurants and clothing stores opened in the past 
year in Moscow, the Beethoven piped into Japanese 
department stores, and the rock music enjoyed alike 
in Prague, Rangoon, and Tehran. 


What we may be witnessing is not just the end of 
the Cold War, or the passing of a particular period 
of postwar history, but the end of history _as such: 
that is, the end point of mankind’s ideological 
evolution and the universalization of Western liberal 
democracy_as the final form of human government. 
This is not to say that there will no longer be events 
to fill the pages of Foreign Affair’s yearly 
summaries of international relations, for the victory 
of liberalism has occurred primarily in the realm of 
ideas or consciousness and is as yet incomplete in 
the real or material world. But there are powerful 
reasons for believing that it is the ideal that will 
govern the material world in the long run. ... 


Vocabulary 


Georg 
Hegel: a 
German 
philosopher 
from the 
eighteenth 
and 
nineteenth 
centuries 


egalitarian 
(adj): based 
on the 
principle 
that all 
people are 
equal 


Text 


In the past century, there have been two major 
challenges to liberalism, those of fascism and of 
communism. The former saw the political 
weakness, materialism, anomie, and lack of 
community of the West as fundamental 
contradictions in liberal societies that could only be 
resolved by a strong state that forged a new 
“people” on the basis of national exclusiveness. 
Fascism was destroyed as a living ideology by 
World War Il... . 


The ideological challenge mounted by the other 
great alternative to liberalism, communism, was far 
more serious. Marx, speaking Hegel’s language, 
asserted that liberal society contained a fundamental 
contradiction that could not be resolved within its 
context, that between capital and labor, and this 
contradiction has constituted the chief accusation 
against liberalism ever since. But surely, the class 
issue has actually been successfully resolved in the 
West. .. . This is not to say that there are not rich 
people and poor people in the United States, or that 
the gap between them has not grown in recent years. 
But the root causes of economic inequality do not 
have to do with the underlying legal and social 
structure of our society, which remains 
fundamentally egalitarian and moderately 
redistributionist, so much as with the cultural and 
social characteristics of the groups that make it up, 
which are in turn the historical legacy of premodern 
conditions. Thus, black poverty in the United States 
is not the inherent product of liberalism, but is 
rather the “legacy of slavery and racism” which 
persisted long after the formal abolition of slavery. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


As aresult of the receding of the class issue, the 
appeal of communism in the developed Western 


since the end of the First World War. ... 


What has happened in the four years since 
Gorbachev’s coming to power is a revolutionary 
assault on the most fundamental institutions and 
principles of Stalinism, and their replacement by 
other principles which do not amount to liberalism 
per se but whose only connecting thread is 
liberalism. . . . There is a virtual consensus among 
the currently dominant school of Soviet economists 
now that central planning and the command system 
of allocation are the root cause of economic 
inefficiency, and that if the Soviet system is ever to 
heal itself, it must permit free and decentralized 
decision-making with respect to investment, labor, 
and prices.... 


Vocabulary 


CPSU: 
Communist 
Party of the 
Soviet 
Union 


Text 


In the political sphere, the proposed changes to the 
Soviet constitution, legal system, and party rules 
amount to much less than the establishment of a 
liberal state. Gorbachev has spoken of 
democratization primarily in the sphere of internal 
party affairs, and has shown little intention of 
ending the Communist party’s monopoly of power; 
indeed, the political reform seeks to legitimize and 
therefore strengthen the CPSU’s rule. Nonetheless, 
the general principles underlying many of the 
reforms—that the “people” should be truly 
responsible for their own affairs, that higher 
political bodies should be answerable to lower ones, 
and not vice versa, that the rule of law should 
prevail over arbitrary police actions, with separation 
of powers and an independent judiciary, that there 
should be legal protection for property rights, the 
need for open discussion of public issues and the 
right of public dissent, the empowering of the 
Soviets as a forum in which the whole Soviet people 
can participate, and of a political culture that is 
more tolerant and pluralistic—come from a source 
fundamentally alien to the USSR’s Marxist-Leninist 
tradition, even if they are incompletely articulated 
and poorly implemented in practice... . 


If we admit for the moment that the fascist and 
communist challenges to liberalism are dead, are 
there any other ideological competitors left? Or put 
another way, are there contradictions in liberal 
society beyond that of class that are not resolvable? 
Two possibilities suggest themselves, those of 
religion and nationalism. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The rise of religious fundamentalism in recent years 
within the Christian, Jewish, and Muslim traditions 
has been widely noted. One is inclined to say that 
the revival of religion in some way attests to a broad 
unhappiness with the impersonality and spiritual 
vacuity of liberal consumerist societies. Yet while 
the emptiness at the core of liberalism is most 
certainly a defect in the ideology—indeed, a flaw 
that one does not need the perspective of religion to 
recognize—it is not at all clear that it is remediable 
through politics. Modern liberalism itself was 
historically a consequence of the weakness of 
religiously-based societies which, failing to agree 
on the nature of the good life, could not provide 
even the minimal preconditions of peace and 
stability. In the contemporary world only Islam has 
offered a theocratic state as a political alternative to 
both liberalism and communism. But the doctrine 
has little appeal for non-Muslims, and it is hard to 
believe that the movement will take on any 
universal significance. Other less organized 
religious impulses have been successfully satisfied 
within the sphere of personal life that is permitted in 
liberal societies. 


Vocabulary 


Battle of 
Jena: a 
battle 
fought in 
1806 
between 
Napoleon’s 
French 
forces and 
Prussia 


Text 


The other major “contradiction” potentially 
unresolvable by liberalism is the one posed by 
nationalism and other forms of racial and ethnic 
consciousness. It is certainly true that a very large 
degree of conflict since the Battle of Jena has had 
its roots in nationalism. Two cataclysmic world 
wars in this century have been spawned by the 
nationalism of the developed world in various 
guises, and if those passions have been muted to a 
certain extent in postwar Europe, they are still 
extremely powerful in the Third World. Nationalism 
has been a threat to liberalism historically in 
Germany, and continues to be one in isolated parts 
of “post-historical” Europe like Northern Ireland. . . 


While it is impossible to rule out the sudden 
appearance of new ideologies or previously 
unrecognized contradictions in liberal societies, 
then, the present world seems to confirm that the 
fundamental principles of sociopolitical 
organization have not advanced terribly far since 
1806. Many of the wars and revolutions fought 
since that time have been undertaken in the name of 
ideologies which claimed to be more advanced than 
liberalism, but whose pretensions were ultimately 
unmasked by history. In the meantime, they have 
helped to spread the universal homogenous state to 
the point where it could have a significant effect on 
the overall character of international relations. .. . 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The passing of Marxism-Leninism first from China 
and then from the Soviet Union will mean its death 
as a living ideology of world historical significance. 


This does not by any means imply the end of 
international conflict per se. For the world at that 
point would be divided between a part that was 
historical and a part that was post-historical. 
Conflict between states still in history, and between 
those states and those at the end of history, would 
still be possible. There would still be a high and 
perhaps rising level of ethnic and nationalist 
violence, since those are impulses incompletely 
played out, even in parts of the post-historical 
world. Palestinians and Kurds, Sikhs and Tamils, 
Irish Catholics and Walloons, Armenians and 
Azeris, will continue to have their unresolved 
grievances. This implies that terrorism and wars of 
national liberation will continue to be an important 
item on the international agenda. But large-scale 
conflict must involve large states still caught in the 
grip of history, and they are what appear to be 
passing from the scene. 


Vocabulary Text 


The end of history will be a very sad time. The 


one’s life for a purely abstract goal, the worldwide 
ideological struggle that called forth daring, 
courage, imagination, and idealism, will be replaced 
by_economic calculation, the endless solving of 
technical problems, environmental concerns, and 


the satisfaction of sophisticated consumer demands. 


ambivalent In the post-historical period there will be neither art 
(adj): nor philosophy, just the perpetual caretaking of the 
having museum of human history. I can feel in myself, and 
mixed see in others around me, a powerful nostalgia for the 
feelings time when history existed. Such nostalgia, in fact, 


will continue to fuel competition and conflict even 
in the post-historical world for some time to come. 
Even though I recognize its inevitability, I have the 
most ambivalent feelings for the civilization that 
has been created in Europe since 1945, with its 
north Atlantic and Asian offshoots. Perhaps this 
very prospect of centuries of boredom at the end of 
history will serve to get history started once again. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what type of violence dominated the twentieth 
century? 


Exercise: 


Problem: How did the author define the “end of history”? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
What were the two major challenges to liberalism in the twentieth 
century? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Why did communism become less appealing in the developed Western 
world? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what changes occurred concerning Soviet 
economics? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to the author, what ideological competitors to liberalism 
remain? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does the prospect of the end of history make the author sad? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider what has occurred in global affairs since Fukuyama wrote 
this article in 1989. Do you believe his theory that we are at the “end 
of history” has held true? Use historical events from the past 30 years 
to support your answer. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Do you agree the “end of history” would be a sad period of time as 
Fukuyama states? Explain your answer. 


eo George H. W. Bush, Address to the United Nations General Assembly, 
September 23, 1991 


Introduction 


In 1991, the United States stood as an uncontested global leader. The Soviet 
Union, long an equal power to the United States, was slowly collapsing, and 
its leaders had begun initiating economic and political reforms to create 
greater freedom for their citizens. The U.S. government had proven it could 
coordinate the world to oppose threats to the liberal world order when it led 
a coalition of 35 nations to defeat Iraq in early 1991 after Saddam Hussein’s 
forces invaded Kuwait. President George H. W. Bush gave the following 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly to reflect on this new, post-Cold War 
world. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why was this speech given? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


teem (Vv): to 
be full of 


Text 


My speech today will not sound like any you’ve 
heard from a President of the United States. I’m 
not going to dwell on the superpower competition 
that defined international politics for half a 
century. Instead, I will discuss the challenges of 
building peace and prosperity in a world leavened 


Communism held history captive for years. It 
suspended ancient disputes, and it suppressed 
ethnic rivalries, nationalist aspirations, and old 
prejudices. As it has dissolved, suspended hatreds 
have sprung to life. People who for years have 
been denied their pasts have begun searching for 
their own identities, often through peaceful and 
constructive means, occasionally through 
factionalism and bloodshed. 


This revival of history ushers in a new era, 
teeming with opportunities and perils. And let’s 
begin by discussing the opportunities. 


First, history’s renewal enables people to pursue 
their natural instincts for enterprise. Communism 
froze that progress until its failures became too 
much for even its defenders to bear. And now 
citizens throughout the world have chosen 
enterprise over envy, personal responsibility over 
the enticements of the state, prosperity over the 
poverty of central planning. ... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


By the same token, the world has learned that free 
markets provide levels of prosperity, growth, and 
happiness that centrally planned economies can 
never offer. Even the most charitable estimates 
indicate that in recent years the free world’s 
economies have grown at twice the rate of the 
former Communist world. 


Growth does more than fill shelves. It permits 
every person to gain, not at the expense of others 
but to the benefit of others. Prosperity encourages 
people to live as neighbors, not as predators. 
Economic growth can aid international relations in 
exactly the same way.... 


... Free and open trade, including unfettered 
access to markets and credit, offer developing 
countries means of self-sufficiency and economic 
dignity. . .. History shows all too clearly that 
protectionism can destroy wealth within countries 
and poison relations between them. . . . 


I cannot stress this enough: Economic progress 
will play a vital role in the new world. It supplies 
the soil in which democracy grows best. People 


freedom and property_and person. 


Vocabulary 


coup (n): an 
illegal seizure 
overthrow of 
government 
to seize 
power 


Mikhail 
Gorbachev: 
a leader in 
the Soviet 
Union who 
initiated 
reforms to 
liberalize the 
country 


Boris 
Yeltsin: the 
first president 
of the 
Russian 
Federation; 
he continued 
to liberalize 
Russia as the 
Soviet Union 
disintegrated 


Text 


Challenges to democracy have failed. Just last 
month coup plotters in the Soviet Union tried to 
derail the forces of liberty and reform, but Soviet 
citizens refused to follow. Most of the nations in 
this chamber stood with the forces of reform, led 
by Mikhail Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin, and 
against the coup plotters. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


The challenge facing the Soviet peoples now—that 
of building political systems based upon individual 
liberty, minority rights, democracy, and free 
markets—mirrors every nation’s responsibility for 
encouraging peaceful, democratic reform. But it 
also testifies to the extraordinary power of the 
democratic ideal. 


As democracy flourishes, so does the opportunity 
for a third historical breakthrough: international 


opposing Saddam Hussein. For the very first time 
on a matter of major importance, superpower 
competition was replaced with international 
cooperation. The United Nations, in one of its 
finest moments, constructed a measured, 
principled, deliberate, and courageous response to 
Saddam Hussein. It stood up to an outlaw who 
invaded Kuwait, who threatened many states 
within the region, who sought to set a menacing 
precedent for the post-cold war world. The 
coalition effort established a model for the 
collective settlement of disputes. Members set the 
goal, the liberation of Kuwait, and devised a 
courageous, unified means of achieving that goal. 


Vocabulary 


inalienable 
(adj): not 
capable of 
being 
removed or 
taken away 


coercion (n): 
persuading 
someone to 
do something 
through 
intimidation 


Text 


And now, for the first time, we have a real chance 
to fulfill the U.N. Charter’s ambition of working 
“to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and 
nations large and small to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom.” 
Those are the words from the charter. We will not 
revive these ideals if we fail to acknowledge the 
challenge that the renewal of history presents. . . . 


As we work to meet the challenge posed by the 
resumption of history, we also must defend the 
charter’s emphasis on inalienable human rights. 
Government has failed if citizens cannot speak 
freely and elect governments without coercion, if 
they_can’t practice their religion freely, if they 
can’t raise their families in peace, if they can’t 


live fruitful lives and, at the end of their days, look 
upon their achievements and their society’s 
progress with pride. 


Politicians who talk about “democracy” and 
“freedom” but provide neither eventually will feel 
the sting of public disapproval and the power of 
people’s yearning to live free. 


Vocabulary 


demagogue 
(n): political 
leader who 
gains 
popularity by 
exploiting the 
ignorance 
and prejudice 
of people 


Text 


Some nations still deny their basic rights to the 
people. And too many voices cry out for freedom. 
For example, the people of Cuba suffer oppression 
at the hands of a dictator who hasn’t gotten the 
word, the lone hold-out in an otherwise democratic 
hemisphere, a man who hasn’t adapted to a world 
that has no use for totalitarian tyranny. Elsewhere, 
despots ignore the heartening fact that the rest of 
the world has embarked upon a new age of liberty. 


The renewal of history also imposes an obligation 
to remain vigilant about new threats and old. We 
must expand our efforts to control nuclear 
proliferation. We must work to prevent the spread 
of chemical and biological weapons and the 
missiles to deliver them. It is for this reason that I 
put forward my Middle East arms initiative, a 
comprehensive approach to stop and, where 
possible, reverse the accumulation of arms in that 
part of the world most prone to violence. 


We must remember that self-interest will tug 
nations in different directions and that struggles 
over perceived interests will flare sometimes into 
violence. We can never say with confidence where 
the next conflict may arise. And we cannot 
promise eternal peace, not while demagogues 
peddle false promises to people hungry with hope, 
not while terrorists use our citizens as pawns and 
drug dealers destroy our peoples. We, as a result, 
we must band together to overwhelm affronts to 
basic human dignity. ... 


Vocabulary 


international 
lending and 
aid 
institutions: 
U.N.- 
affiliated 
institutions 
such as the 
World Bank 
and the 
International 
Monetary 
Fund (IMF) 
that support 
economic 
development 
in U.N. 
member 
states 


Text 


The United Nations can encourage free-market 
development through its international lending 
and aid institutions. However, the United Nations 
should not dictate the particular forms of 
government that nations should adopt. But it can 
and should encourage the values upon which this 
organization was founded. Together, we should 
insist that nations seeking our acceptance meet 
standards of human decency. ... 


Vocabulary Text 


Pax 
Americana: a 
term for the 


relative 

international 

peace from 

the end of 

WWII to the Finally, you may wonder about America’s role in 

modern day the new world that I have described. Let me assure 

that has you, the United States has no intention of striving 

generally for a Pax Americana. However, we will remain 

been engaged. We will not retreat and pull back into 

overseen by isolationism. We will offer friendship and 

the United leadership. And in short, we seek a Pax 

States Universalis built upon shared responsibilities and 
aspirations. 

Pax 

Universalis: 

Latin phrase 

meaning 

peace 

overseen by 

the world 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
In his words, what is the focus of President George H. W. Bush’s 
speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What does President George H. W. Bush mean by the phrase “revival 
of history”? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
What benefits of the free market or enterprise does President George 
H. W. Bush discuss in this passage? 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does President George H. W. Bush connect economic prosperity 
to Founding principles? 

Exercise: 


Problem: 


What conflict does President George H. W. Bush refer to here? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What was the ambition of the U.N. Charter? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to George H. W. Bush, what are some inalienable human 
rights? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Who is President George H. W. Bush referring to? Why is he singled 
out in this speech? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
What specific challenges face the world post-Cold War, according to 
President George H. W. Bush? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What should the U.N. do to encourage free market development? What 
should it not do? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
President George H. W. Bush argues that three new developments are 
poised to take root as the Cold War was ending. What were these 


developments and how does Bush explain the relationship among 
them? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


To what extent will the role of the United States change in the world 
order President George H. W. Bush describes? 


e> Maya Angelou, “On the Pulse of Morning,” January 20, 1993 


Introduction 


Maya Angelou was a celebrated author and poet, best known for her seven 
autobiographies. Angelou also worked as a civil rights activist with both 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X; at other times in her life she worked 
as a journalist, professor and historian, playwright, producer, director, and 
actress. In 1993, Angelou delivered her poem “On the Pulse of Morning” at 
the inauguration of President Clinton. Only two other poets have written 
and recited poetry for a presidential inaugural: Robert Frost in 1960 at the 
inauguration of President Kennedy and Richard Blanco at the 2013 
inauguration of President Obama. Angelou remains the only woman and the 
only African American to have held such an honor. Angelou’s poem “On 
the Pulse of Morning” is written in free verse and contains many influences, 
including the poetry of Walt Whitman (see the Chapter 7 Walt Whitman, 
Leaves of Grass, 1855 Primary Source), Negro spirituals (see the Chapter 7 
Negro Spirituals Primary Source), and the music of Bob Dylan. The poem 
uses the image of a rock, river, and tree to put forth a message of 
inclusiveness and hope. 


Sourcing Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: Who wrote and recited this poem? What was the occasion? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What was significant about the choice of poet on this occasion? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Consider the context in which this poem was written and performed. 
Why would the poem’s message be appropriate for the audience? 


Vocabulary 


mastodon (n): a large, 
prehistoric mammal related to 
modern elephants 


sojourn (n): a temporary stay or 
journey 


Text 


A Rock, A River, A Tree 
Hosts to species long since 
departed, 

Marked the mastodon, 

The dinosaur, who left dried 
tokens 

Of their sojourn here 

On our planet floor, 

Any broad alarm of their 
hastening doom 

Is lost in the gloom of dust and 
ages. 


But today, the Rock cries out to 
us, Clearly, forcefully, 

Come, you may stand upon my 
Back and face your distant 
destiny, 

But seek no haven in my 
shadow. 

I will give you no hiding place 
down here. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


You, created only a little lower 
than 

The angels, have crouched too 
long in 

The bruising darkness 

Have lain too long 

Face down in ignorance. 

Your mouths spilling words 


Armed for slaughter. 

The Rock cries out to us today, 
you may stand upon me, 

But do not hide your face. 


Across the wall of the world, 
A River sings a beautiful song. 
It says, 

Come, rest here by my side. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Each of you, a bordered 
country, 

Delicate and strangely made 
proud, 

Yet thrusting perpetually under 
siege. 

Your armed struggles for profit 
Have left collars of waste upon 
My_shore, currents of debris 
upon my breast. 

Yet today _I call you to my 
riverside, 

If you will study war no more. 
Come, 

Clad in peace, and I will sing 
the songs 

The Creator gave to me when I 
and the 

Tree and the rock were one. 
Before cynicism was a bloody 
sear across your 

Brow and when you yet knew 
you still 

Knew nothing. 

The River sang and sings on. 


Vocabulary 


Ashanti, Yoruba, Kru: ethnic 
groups of West Africa 


Text 


There is a true yearning to 
respond to 

The singing River and the wise 
Rock. 

So say the Asian, the Hispanic, 
the Jew 

The African, the Native 
American, the Sioux, 

The Catholic, the Muslim, the 
French, the Greek 

The Irish, the Rabbi, the Priest, 
the Sheik, 

The Gay, the Straight, the 
Preacher, 

The privileged, the homeless, 
the Teacher. 

They hear. They all hear 

The speaking of the Tree. 


They hear the first and last of 
every Tree 

Speak to humankind today. 
Come to me, here beside the 
River. 

Plant yourself beside the River. 


Each of you, descendant of 
some passed 

On traveller, has been paid for. 
You, who gave me my first 
name, you, 


Cherokee Nation, who rested 
with me, then 
Forced on bloody feet, 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Left me to the employment of 
Other seekers—desperate for 
gain, 

Starving for gold. 

You, the Turk, the Arab, the 
Swede, the German, the 
Eskimo, the Scot, 

You the Ashanti, the Yoruba, 
the Kru, bought, 

Sold, stolen, arriving on the 
nightmare 

Praying for a dream. 

Here, root yourselves beside 
me. 

I am that Tree planted by the 
River, 

Which will not be moved. 

I, the Rock, I the River, I the 
Tree 

I am yours—your passages 
have been paid. 

Lift up your faces, you have a 
piercing need 

For this bright morning 
dawning for you. 

History, despite its wrenching 
pain 

Cannot be unlived, but if faced 
With courage, need not be 
lived again. 


This day_ breaking for you. 
Give birth again 
To the dream. 


Vocabulary 


Midas: in Greek mythology, a 
king whose touch turned any 
object to gold 


mendicant (n): a beggar 


Text 


Women, children, men, 

Take it into the palms of your 
hands, 

Mold it into the shape of your 
most 

Private need. Sculpt it into 
The image of your most public 
self. 

Lift up your hearts 

Each new hour holds new 
chances 

For a new beginning. 

Do not be wedded forever 

To fear, yoked eternally 

To brutishness. 


The horizon leans forward, 
Offering you space to place 
new steps of change. 

Here, on the pulse of this fine 
day 

You may have the courage 
To look up and out and upon 
me, the 

Rock, the River, the Tree, your 
country. 

No less to Midas than the 
mendicant. 

No less to you now than the 
mastodon then. 


Vocabulary 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Text 


Here, _on the pulse of this new 
day, 

You may_have the grace to look 
up_and out 

And into your sister’s eyes, and 
into 

Your brother’s face, your 
country 

And say simply 

Very_simply, 

With hope— 

Good morning, 


Problem: What does the Rock accuse mankind of doing? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the River referring to in this phrase? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Both the Rock and the River offer invitations to mankind, but under 


certain conditions. What are they? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Where did the River receive its songs? How are its songs at odd with 
the actions of humans? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why does Angelou list all of these groups? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Angelou reference in these lines? 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does Angelou reference in these lines? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does this short stanza signal a shift in the poem? Consider the 
preceding three lines. 


Exercise: 


Problem: What does “it” refer to in these lines? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How does the closing stanza reflect the context in which Angelou 
recited this poem? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain how this poem gives a message of hope. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Robert Frost delivered the following poem at the inauguration of 
President Kennedy in 1960. Compare the message of each poem. To 
what extent do the messages of these poems reveal changes and 
continuities in the perception of U.S. history and future? 


“The Gift Outright” 

The land was ours before we were the land’s 
She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 

In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials, 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by, 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 
Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward, 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such as she was, such as she will become. 


e> Republican House Representatives, “Republican Contract with 
America,” 1994 


Introduction 


From 1955 to 1995, the Democratic Party held a continuous majority in the 
House of Representatives. During this time, the federal government grew 
substantially, leading some critics to argue it was becoming more and more 
out of touch with the people it was designed to represent. In the lead-up to 
the 1994 election, Republican congressmen Newt Gingrich and Dick 
Armey wrote the “Contract with America” to outline the policy actions their 
party would take if they gained a majority in the House. All but two sitting 
Republicans in the House and all nonincumbent Republican candidates 
signed the statement. The document proved to be a persuasive piece of 
campaign propaganda: In November of that year, the Republicans made 
huge gains in Congress and took control of the House of Representatives. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who wrote this document? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Why did they write this document? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


Text 


As Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives and as citizens seeking to join 
that body we propose not just to change its 
policies, but even more important, to restore the 
bonds of trust between the people and their 
elected representatives. 


That is why, in this era of official evasion and 
posturing, we offer instead a detailed agenda for 
national renewal, a written commitment with no 
fine print. This year’s election offers the chance, 
after four decades of one-party_control, to bring 
to the House a new majority that will transform 
the way Congress works. That historic change 
would be the end of government that is too big, 
too intrusive, and too easy with the public’s 


respects the values and shares the faith of the 
American family. 


Like Lincoln, our first Republican president, we 
intend to act “with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.” To restore 
accountability to Congress. To end its cycle of 
scandal and disgrace. To make us all proud again 
of the way free people govern themselves. 


On the first day_of the 104th Congress, the new 
following major reforms, aimed at restoring the 
faith and trust of the American people in their 
government: 


Vocabulary 


audit (n): an 
official 
inspection of 
financial 
accounts and 
records 


proxy votes: 
representatives 
could delegate 
his or her 
voting power 
to a different 
representative 
to vote in his 
or her absence 


Text 


¢ FIRST, require all laws that apply to the rest of 
the country also apply equally to the Congress; 


¢ SECOND, select a major, independent auditing 
firm to conduct a comprehensive audit of 
Congress for waste, fraud or abuse; 


¢ THIRD, cut the number of House committees, 
and cut committee staff by one-third; 


¢ FOURTH, limit the terms of all committee 
chairs; 


¢ FIFTH, ban the casting of proxy votes in 
committee; 


¢ SIXTH, require committee meetings to be open 
to the public; 


¢ SEVENTH, require a three-fifths majority vote 
to pass a tax increase; 


Vocabulary 


zero base-line 


budgeting (n): 


a type of 
budgeting that 
requires 
frequent 
review to 
ensure that all 
new and 
recurring 
expenditures 
are necessary 


Text 


¢ EIGHTH, guarantee an honest accounting of 
our Federal Budget by implementing zero base- 
line budgeting. 


Thereafter, within the first 100 days of the 104th 
Congress, we shall bring to the House Floor the 
following bills, each to be given full and open 
debate, each to be given a clear and fair vote and 
each to be immediately available this day for 
public inspection and scrutiny. 


1. THE FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT: A 
balanced budget/tax limitation amendment and a 
legislative line-item veto to restore fiscal 
responsibility to an out-of-control Congress, 
requiring them to live under the same budget 
constraints as families and businesses. .. . 


Vocabulary 


AFDC: Aid to 
Families with 
Dependent 
Children, a 
federal 
program that 
provided 
financial 
assistance to 
children of 
low-income 
families 


Text 


3. THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT: 
Discourage illegitimacy and teen pregnancy by 
prohibiting welfare to minor mothers and denying 
increased AFDC for additional children while on 
welfare, cut spending for welfare programs, and 
enact a tough two-years-and-out provision with 
work requirements to promote individual 
responsibility. 


4. THE FAMILY REINFORCEMENT ACT: 
Child support enforcement, tax incentives for 
adoption, strengthening rights of parents in their 
children’s education, stronger child pornography 
laws, and an elderly dependent care tax credit to 
reinforce the central role of families in American 
society. ... 


6. THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESTORATION ACT: No U.S. troops under 
U.N. command and restoration of the essential 
parts of our national security funding to 
strengthen our national defense and maintain our 
credibility around the world... . 


10. THE CITIZEN LEGISLATURE ACT: A 
first-ever vote on term limits to replace career 
politicians with citizen legislators. 


Vocabulary Text 


Further, we will instruct the House Budget 
Committee to report to the floor and we will work 
to enact additional budget savings, beyond the 
budget cuts specifically included in the legislation 
described above, to ensure that the Federal budget 
deficit will be less than it would have been 
without the enactment of these bills. 


Respecting the judgment of our fellow citizens as 
we seek their mandate for reform, we hereby 
pledge our names to this Contract with America. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 

Problem: 

What “historic changes” would occur, according to the authors, if a 

new majority took control of the House of Representatives? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

When would the new Republican majority pass the eight major 

reforms? How does this reveal this source to be election propaganda? 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

What bill concerning “fiscal responsibility” did the Contract with 


America state would be brought to the floor of Congress? What was in 
this act? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


What foreign policy act did the Contract with America state would be 
brought to the floor of Congress? What was in this act? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Many of the bills suggested by the Contract with America failed to 
become law or were altered before being signed by President Bill 


Clinton, a Democrat. How does this alter your interpretation of the 
document? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Compare the Contract with America with Republican Party principles 


in the modern day. Has the party undergone any serious ideological 
changes over the past few decades? 


e> Barack Obama, Keynote Address at the Democratic National 
Convention, July 27, 2004 


Introduction 


The 2004 presidential election pitted incumbent Republican president 
George W. Bush against John Kerry, a Democratic senator from 
Massachusetts. At the Democratic National Convention in July, Barack 
Obama, a relatively unknown candidate for U.S. Senate from Illinois, gave 
the keynote address and attracted national attention. In his speech, Obama 
told the story of his family and urged the nation to elect Senator Kerry. 
Senator Kerry lost the election to President George W. Bush, but Obama 
won a Seat in the Senate. Senator Obama’s star continued to rise, 
culminating in his receiving the Democratic nomination for president in 
2008. President Obama served two terms from January 2009 to January 
2017. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who gave this speech and in what context? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Who was the audience for this speech? 


Vocabulary Text 


Vocabulary 


FHA: The 
Federal 
Housing 
Administration, 
created in 1934 
to issue 
mortgages with 
a goal of 
increasing 
home 
ownership 


Text 


On behalf of the great state of Illinois, 
crossroads of a nation, land of Lincoln, let me 
express my deep[est] gratitude for the privilege 
of addressing this convention. Tonight is a 
particular honor for me because, let’s face it, my 
presence on this stage is pretty unlikely. My 
father was a foreign student, born and raised in a 
small village in Kenya. He grew up herding 
goats, went to school in a tin-roof shack. His 


servant [to the British]. 


But my grandfather had larger dreams for his 
son. Through hard work and perseverance my 
father got a scholarship to study in a magical 
place; America which stood as a beacon of 
freedom and opportunity to so many who had 
come before. While studying here, my father met 
my mother. She was born in a town on the other 
side of the world, in Kansas. Her father worked 
on oil rigs and farms through most of the 
Depression. The day after Pearl Harbor he 
signed up for duty, joined Patton’s army and 
marched across Europe. Back home, my 
grandmother raised their baby and went to work 
on a bomber assembly line. After the war, they 
studied on the G.I. Bill, bought a house through 
FHA, and [later] moved west [all the way to 
Hawaii] in search of opportunity. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


And they, too, had big dreams for their daughter, 
a common dream, born of two continents. My 
shared an abiding faith in the possibilities of this 
nation. They would give me an African name, 
Barack, or “blessed,” believing that in a tolerant 
America your name is no barrier to success. 
They imagined me going to the best schools in 
the land, even though they weren’t rich, because 
in a generous America you don’t have to be rich 
to achieve your potential. They are both passed 
away now. Yet, I know that, on this night, they 
look down on me with [great] pride. 


[They stand here and] I stand here today, grateful 
for the diversity of my heritage, aware that my 
parents’ dreams live on in my precious 
daughters. I stand here knowing that my story is 
part of the larger American story, that I owe a 
debt to all of those who came before me, and 
that, in no other country on earth, is my story 
even possible. Tonight, we gather to affirm the 
greatness of our nation, not because of the height 
of our skyscrapers, or the power of our military, 
or the size of our economy. Our pride is based on 
a very simple premise, summed up in a 
declaration made over two hundred years ago, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal. That they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights. That 


happiness.” 


Vocabulary 


Text 


That is the true genius of America, a faith in the 
simple dreams of its people, the insistence on 
small miracles. That we can tuck in our children 
at night and know that they are fed and clothed 
and safe from harm. That we can say what we 
think, write what we think, without hearing a 
sudden knock on the door. That we can have an 
idea and start our own business without paying a 
bribe or hiring somebody’s son. That we can 
participate in the political process without fear of 
retribution, and that our votes will be counted— 
or_at least, most of the time. 


This year, in this election, we are called to 
reaffirm our values and commitments, to hold 
them against a hard reality and see how we are 
measuring up, to the legacy of our forbearers, 
and the promise of future generations. And 
fellow Americans—Democrats, Republicans, 
Independents—I say to you tonight: we have 
more work to do.... 


Vocabulary 


Text 


... The people I meet in small towns and big 
cities, in diners and office parks, they don’t 
expect government to solve all their problems. 
They know they have to work hard to get ahead 
and they want to. Go into the collar counties 
around Chicago, and people will tell you they 
don’t want their tax money wasted by a welfare 
agency or the Pentagon. Go into any inner city 
neighborhood, and folks will tell you that 
government alone can’t teach kids to learn. They 
know that parents have to parent, that children 
can’t achieve unless we raise their expectations 
and turn off the television sets and eradicate the 
slander that says a black youth with a book is 
acting white. No, people don’t expect 
government to solve all their problems. But they 
sense, deep in their bones, that with just a 
change in priorities, we can make sure that every 
child in America has a decent shot at life, and 
that the doors of opportunity remain open to all. 
They know we can do better. And they want that 
choice. ... 


Now let me be clear. We have real enemies in 
the world. These enemies must be found. They 
must be pursued and they must be defeated. . . . 
It’s not enough for just some of us to prosper. 
For alongside our famous individualism, there’s 
another ingredient in the American saga. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


A belief that we are connected as one people. If 
there’s a child on the south side of Chicago who 
can’t read, that matters to me, even if it’s not my 
child. If there’s a senior citizen somewhere who 
can’t pay for her prescription and has to choose 
between medicine and the rent, that makes my 
life poorer, even if it’s not my grandmother. If 
there’s an Arab American family being rounded 
up without benefit of an attorney or due process, 
that threatens my civil liberties. It’s that 
fundamental belief—I am my brother’s keeper, I 
am my sisters’ keeper—that makes this country 
work. It’s what allows us to pursue our 
individual dreams, yet still come together as a 
single American family. “E pluribus unum.” Out 
of many, one. 


Vocabulary 


Text 


Yet even as we speak, there are those who are 
preparing to divide us, the spin masters and 
negative ad peddlers who embrace the politics of 
anything goes. Well, I say to them tonight, 
there’s not a liberal America and a conservative 
America—there’s the United States of America. 
There’s not a black America and white America 
and Latino America and Asian America; there’s 
the United States of America. The pundits like to 
slice-and-dice our country into Red States and 
Blue States; Red States for Republicans, Blue 
States for Democrats. But I’ve got news for 
them, too. We worship an awesome God in the 
Blue States, and we don’t like federal agents 
poking around our libraries in the Red States. 
We coach Little League in the Blue States and 
have gay friends in the Red States. There are 
patriots who opposed the war in Iraq and patriots 
who supported it. We are one people, all of us 
pledging allegiance to the stars and stripes, all of 
us defending the United States of America. 


Vocabulary 


John 
Edwards: John 
Kerry’s 
running mate in 
2004; Edwards 
served as a 
senator for 
North Carolina 


a young naval 
lieutenant: a 
reference to 
John Kerry 


mill worker’s 
son: a 
reference to 
John Edwards 


audacity (n): 
boldness 


bedrock (n): 
foundational 
principles 


Text 


In the end, that’s what this election is about. Do 
politics of hope? John Kerry calls on us to hope. 
John Edwards calls on us to hope. I’m not 
talking about blind optimism here—the almost 
willful ignorance that thinks unemployment will 
go away if we just don’t talk about it, or the 
health care crisis will solve itself if we just 
ignore it. No, I’m talking about something more 
substantial. It’s the hope of slaves sitting around 
a fire singing freedom songs; the hope of 
immigrants setting out for distant shores; the 
hope of a young naval lieutenant bravely 
patrolling the Mekong Delta; the hope of a mill 
worker’s son who dares to defy the odds; the 
hope of a skinny kid with a funny name who 
believes that America has a place for him, too. 
The audacity of hope! 


In the end, that is God’s greatest gift to us, the 
bedrock of this nation; the belief in things not 
seen; the belief that there are better days ahead. I 
believe we can give our middle class relief and 
provide working families with a road to 
opportunity. I believe we can provide jobs to the 
jobless, homes to the homeless, and reclaim 
young people in cities across America from 
violence and despair. I believe that as we stand 
on the crossroads of history, we can make the 
right choices, and meet the challenges that face 
us. America! 


Vocabulary Text 


Tonight, if you feel the same energy I do, the 
same urgency I do, the same passion I do, the 
same hopefulness I do—if we do what we must 
do, then I have no doubt that all across the 
country, from Florida to Oregon, from 
Washington to Maine, the people will rise up in 
November, and John Kerry will be sworn in as 
president, and John Edwards will be sworn in as 
vice president, and this country will reclaim its 
promise, and out of this long political darkness a 
brighter day will come. Thank you and God 
bless you. 


Comprehension Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Obama say his presence on the stage is “pretty unlikely”? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Why does Obama say his parents shared “an improbable love”? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


What document does Obama cite here? Why does he do this? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


This remark is a pointed reference to what event in the 2000 election? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
According to Obama, what are the two key ingredients that make 
America unique? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
How does Obama respond to the “spin masters and negative ad 
peddlers” in this paragraph? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


How does Obama summarize the choice in the 2004 presidential 
election? 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Explain the elements of this speech that would appeal to its audience 
and propel a relatively unknown Barack Obama to the national stage. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


The concept of the American Dream is prominent in Obama’s speech. 
How has this concept appealed to citizens and immigrants across time? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Compare this speech with President Jimmy Carter’s “Malaise” speech 
Primary Source). Which do you find more effective? Explain your 
reasoning. 


e> <i> New Yorker</i> Covers, 2001—2011 (Reflections on 9/11) 


Introduction 


Founded in 1925, the New Yorker is weekly magazine well known for its 
illustrated covers commenting on current events. The New Yorker features 
journalism, commentary, cartoons, and literary works and is read across the 
United States and internationally. After the September 11 terrorist attack on 
the World Trade Center in Manhattan in 2001, the New Yorker used its 
cover illustrations to commemorate the attack itself and comment on its 
effects. 


Sourcing Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Who is the intended audience for The New Yorker magazine? 
Exercise: 


Problem: When were these magazine covers published? 


Review the following magazine covers, dating from immediately after the 
attack in 2001 to the tenth anniversary in 2011 and answer the questions 
that follow. 


Cover 1: “9/11/2001,” by Art Spiegelman and Francoise Mouly, September 
24, 2001 


Cover 2: “Street Scene” by Edward Sorel, October 1, 2001 


Cover 3: “Local Heroes,” by Peter de Séve, October 29, 2001 


Cover 4: “What So Proudly We Hailed,” by Carter Goodrich, November 5, 
2001 


Cover 5: “The Low Road,” by Barry Blitt, December 17, 2001 


Cover 6: “Dawn Over Lower Manhattan,” by Ana Juan, September 16, 
2002 


Cover 7: “Tourist,” by Edward Sorel, March 3, 2003 

Cover 8: “Twin Towers,” by Giirbiiz Dogan Eksioglu, September 15, 2003 
Cover 9: “Déja vu,” by Istvan Banyai, September 13, 2004 

Cover 10: “In the Shadow,” by Carter Goodrich, December 6, 2004 


Cover 11: “Soaring Spirit” by John Mavroudis and Owen Smith, September 
11, 2006 


Cover 12: “Reflections” by Ana Juan, September 12, 2011 


Comprehension Questions 
Exercise: 
Problem: What tones or moods are conveyed with these covers? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Which cover do you find most affecting? Explain your reasoning. 


Historical Reasoning Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain the effects that 9/11 had on New York City. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Based on these covers, did the effects of 9/11 as experienced by New 
Yorkers lessen over time? Explain your reasoning. 


Comparing Presidential Campaign Advertising 1964—1980 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify strategies behind campaign 
advertising. 

e Students will identify how current events shape the nature of campaign 
adverting. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Warm-Up—Analysis Sheet 

e Handout B: Feeding Cold War Fears in the 1964 Campaign 

¢ Document 1: “Daisy” TV advertisement for Lyndon B. Johnson (1964) 

e Document 2: Barry Goldwater — Republican nomination acceptance 
speech, July 17, 1964 

¢ Document 3: “Your children will be communists” TV advertisement 
for Barry Goldwater, 1964 

e Handout C: The Reagan Revolution 

¢ Document 1: “Streetgov” TV advertisement for Jimmy Carter, 1980 

¢ Document 2: Ronald Reagan Acceptance Speech, 1980 

¢ Document 3: “Peace Through Strength” ad for Ronald Reagan, 1980 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson to have students analyze strategies behind campaign 
advertising and how current events shape the way campaign advertising is 
designed. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students will need to have devices with internet connections to complete 
this lesson. Desktop, laptops, Chromebooks, or tablets would all be fine for 
accessing the resources used in this lesson. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (20 min) 


In this activity, students will view two presidential TV spots from the 1964 
campaign. They will analyze the propaganda messages contained in them. 


a. Teacher should play the “I like Ike” TV advertisement for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for the class and allow time to answer the analysis 
questions on Handout A: Warm-Up—Analysis Sheet. 

b. Teacher will lead a class discussion, inviting students to share their 
answers to the questions, leading to a class consensus on the best 
responses. Teacher should emphasize the ways the Eisenhower 
campaign message was delivered in both positive and negative ways. 

c. Teacher will then play the resource one more time so students can 
watch, now with an eye for the details revealed in the class discussion. 


II. Exploration (40 min) 


Students will examine campaign materials from two key elections of the 
twentieth century, 1964 and 1980. Using Handout B: Feeding Cold War 
Fears in the 1964 campaign and Handout C: The Reagan Revolution, 
students will watch and read a selection of resources and answer analysis 
questions about their content, imaging, and message. Teachers may wish to 
distribute these “handouts” electronically, as that would work most 
efficiently for accessing the resources. 


III. Application (20 min) 


Students will now work in pairs, or small groups. The pairs will share their 
answers to the questions on the resources and come to consensus on the 
answers. The teacher should move about the room from group to group, 
monitoring their discussion, ensuring the students are on task, and offering 
insight where the students are having difficulty. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (5—15 min) 


Students will write a reflection essay on one of the following prompts. 
Whichever one they choose, they must cite specific details from at least 
three of the resources provided. 


1. Compare and contrast the 1964 Johnson campaign and the 1980 
Reagan campaign, identifying what made each one successful. 

2. Compare and contrast the 1964 Goldwater campaign and the 1980 
Carter campaign, identifying where and why their messages were not 
effective in achieving victory. 


Continuity and Change: Immigration in the United States 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify the historical attitudes toward 
immigration in the United States. 

e Students will identify the relationship between political rhetoric and 
immigration law. 


Resources: 
e Handout A: The Modern Immigration Debate 


© Document 1: President Donald Trump, address to the nation on 
immigration, January 8, 2019 

© Document 2: Response to the president’s address on immigration, 
January 8, 2019, by Speaker of the House Nancy Pelosi and 
Senate Minority Leader Chuck Schumer 


e Handout B: History of American Political Rhetoric and Immigration 
Law Reform 


o Part 1: The Founding Era 


= Document 1: President George Washington, letter to Vice 
President John Adams, November 15, 1794 

=» Document 2: President Thomas Jefferson, annual report to 
Congress, December 8, 1801 

= Document 3: Naturalization Act of 1795 


o Part 2: Resistance to Immigration, late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries 


=» Document 4: Chinese Exclusion Act, 1882 

= Document 5: President Grover Cleveland, speech, October 1, 
1888 

=» Document 6: A History of the American People, vol. 5, by 
Woodrow Wilson, 1902 


= Document 7: Emergency Quota Act of 1921 
o Part 3: Immigration in the late twentieth century and beyond 


=» Document 8: Summary of the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act (IRCA) or the Simpson-Mazzoli Act of 1986 

= Document 9: Summary of the Development, Relief, and 
Education for Alien Minors Act of 2011 (or DREAM Act) 
by the Congressional Research Service, proposed in the 
Senate on May 11, 2011 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson toward the end of the unit with the Barack Obama, Keynote 
Address at the Democratic National Convention, July 27, 2004 Primary 
Source to discuss the idea of the “American Dream” and its impact on 
immigration. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students should have access to internet-connected devices so they may 
explore the documents provided in the handouts, as well as the full-text 
versions, aS necessary. 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson should be presented after the historical events of 9/11 and the 
U.S. response have been taught. This lesson is designed to interpret the 
larger constitutional questions posed by that response. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (15 min) 


a. Students will read the contemporary readings on the immigration 
debate in Handout A. 

b. Students will answer the analysis questions from the readings. 

c. The teacher will lead a brief class discussion that frames the debate 
about the nature of immigration in the United States. 


II. Exploration (45 min) 


a. Students examine some readings from the history of immigration 
rhetoric and reform on Handout B. 

b. Students will answer the analysis questions that accompany the 
readings on Handout B. 


III. Application (15 min) 


Students will write a short reflection essay on how the political rhetoric of 
the time influenced the various waves of immigration reform. Their essay 
must cite at least three immigration laws and at least one primary source 
related to each of the laws they choose. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Students will consider the historical record of immigration changes in the 
United States and reflect on the current challenges of immigration reform. 
Considering there has not been major reform in more than 30 years, they 
will speculate on what might be achievable today. In whatever product they 
choose, they should make at least two references to the documents that were 
read in this lesson. They will create one of the following products: 


1. a draft bill of a law that would be the next step in U.S. immigration 
reform 

2. a speech that could be delivered by a member of Congress in support 
of taking action (one way or another) on immigration policy 

3. a political cartoon that makes the case for the need of immigration 
reform 


Security, Liberty, and the USA PATRIOT Act 
Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to identify the purposes and limitations of 
government in the American Founding by interpreting founding and 
contemporary documents. 

e Students will determine if the Founding principles were consistent 
with the U.S. government’s response to the 9/11 terrorist attacks. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: National Security and Founding Principles 


o Document 1: U.S. Constitution 
o Document 2: Fourth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 


e Handout B: U.S. National Security after the Terrorist Attacks of 
September 11, 2001 


© Document 1: Authorization of Use of Military Force, Joint 
Resolution 107-40, September 18, 2001 

o Document 2: Address to a joint session of Congress by President 
George W. Bush, September 20, 2001 

o Document 3: Department of Justice summary of USA PATRIOT 
Act, October 26, 2001 


e Handout C: Placing the War on Terror in a Constitutional Context 


© Document: “Surveillance under the USA PATRIOT Act,” by the 
American Civil Liberties Union 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson after covering 9/11 to discuss the post—9/11 United States 
and the implications for domestic and foreign policy. This lesson can be 
used with the The USA PATRIOT Act Narrative; the U.S. Military 
Intervention in Afghanistan Decision Point; the Does the Threat of 


Terrorism Justify Increased Surveillance? Point-Counterpoint; and the Was 
the Invasion of Iraq Justified? Point-Counterpoint. 


Lesson Materials: 


Students should have access to internet-connected devices so they may 
explore the documents provided in the handouts as well as the full-text 
versions, aS necessary. 


Facilitation Notes: 


This lesson should be presented after the historical events of 9/11 and the 
U.S. response have been taught. This lesson is designed to interpret the 
larger constitutional questions posed by that response. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (25 min) 


a. Students will read a selection of documents from the American 
Founding in Handout A and answer the analysis questions that 
accompany the readings. 

b. Students will interpret what the nature of powers were that the 
Founders intended to give the federal government in matters of 
national security. 


II. Exploration (35 min) 


a. Students will examine some readings from after the terrorist attacks on 
9/11 in Handout B. 

b. Students will interpret how the USA PATRIOT Act defined the U.S. 
national security strategy against terrorist organizations hostile to the 
United States 


III. Application (15 min) 


a. Students will read the document provided in Handout C. 
b. Students will highlight the key criticisms made by the ACLU of the 
USA PATRIOT Act’s constitutionality in Handout C. 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (15 min) 


Students will reflect on the arguments made by the ACLU in Handout C, 
while also considering what was read in Handouts A and B. Each student 
will then decide whether they agree with ACLU’s assertions. Then they will 
produce a product that expresses their conclusions. They must cite evidence 
from at least four of the provided documents in supporting their position. 
The choices of products may include: 


1. an editorial in the New York Times 

2. a draft bill of a law that would clear up any inconsistencies in the law 

3. a letter to a member of Congress urging them to support or repeal the 
USA PATRIOT Act 

4. a political comic strip that makes the case for the necessity of the act 
or exposes its unconstitutionality 


George Washington’s Foreign Policy: Comparisons across U.S. History 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, students will connect George Washington’s 
Farewell Address to the following later presidential foreign policy 
messages: 


A. Monroe Doctrine 

B. Roosevelt Corollary 

C. Wilson’s Fourteen Points 

D. Truman Doctrine 

E. Kennedy’s inaugural address 

F. George W. Bush’s 2003 State of the Union address 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will analyze Washington’s Farewell Address in the context of 
his legacy and U.S. foreign policy afterward. 

e Students will compare and contrast U.S. foreign policy over time using 
primary sources. 

e Students will work as a group to come to a consensus and present. 

e Students will participate in a Socratic Seminar and debate the course of 
U.S. foreign policy since George Washington. 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson at the end of the unit to review foreign policy throughout 
U.S. history. 


Resources: 


Visit Mount Vernon’s website to access this lesson and accompanying 
materials. 


Executive Power in Times of Crisis 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of the Ronald 
Regan Presidential Foundation and Institute, students will explore the use of 
executive power in times of crisis in relation to both the Constitution and 
the legislation of the time. 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to examine and analyze primary source 
documents, images, and cartoons. 

e Students will analyze the implications of the use of executive power in 
the context of time and situation by examining case studies from the 
terms of Presidents Lincoln, Reagan, and Obama. 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson at the end of the unit to have students review executive 
powers throughout U.S. history. 


Resources: 


Visit ReaganFoundation.org to access this lesson and accompanying 
materials. 


Cold War DBQ (1947-1989) 


In this lesson, developed by and included with the permission of the Ronald 
Reagan Presidential Foundation and Institute, students will analyze the 
effectiveness of U.S. foreign policy during the Cold War through the actions 
of the office of the president of the United States. Students will examine 
primary source documents from the following institutions: 


e The Harry S. Truman Presidential Library 

e The John F. Kennedy Presidential Library 

e The Lyndon B. Johnson Presidential Library 

e The Richard Nixon Presidential Library 

e The Ronald Reagan Presidential Library 

e The Herb Block Foundation 

e The National Security Archive at George Washington University 
e White House Office of Management and Budget 


Lesson Objectives: 


e Students will be able to examine and analyze primary source 
documents, cartoons, and graphs. 

e Students will analyze the effectiveness of U.S. foreign policy during 
the Cold War during the years 1947-1989. 

e Students will practice writing a DBQ essay. 


Suggested Sequencing: 


Use this lesson after students have read the introductory essay to introduce 
foreign policy milestones during Reagan’s presidency. This lesson can be 
used with The Iran-Contra Affair Narrative; the “Tear Down This Wall”: 
Ronald Reagan and the End of the Cold War Decision Point; and the 


Source. 
Resources: 


Visit ReaganFoundation.org to access this lesson and accompanying 
materials. 


Unit 8 Civics Connection 


Lesson: Unit 8 Civics Connection: Civil Discourse and Contentious 
Issues 


Objectives: 
Students will: 


e Review the application of constitutional principles and civic virtues by 
applying them to the context of modern controversies 

e Practice the development of civil discourse by practicing listening to 
multiple sides of an argument 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Principles and Virtues Glossary 
e Handout B: Student Organizer 


Suggested Sequencing: 


This lesson is best used at the end of the unit as a review of key events of 
the period and how they connect to Founding principles. 


I. Warm-Up Activity (5-10 min) 


a. Have students use Handout B to define the term civil discourse in 
their own words and explain why they think it is important. If needed, 
give students Handout A as a guide. After everyone has come up with 
a definition, have them share in small groups and reach a consensus on 
a definition before presenting their findings to the class. Be sure to 
guide students to acknowledge the importance of diversity of thought 
and discussion. 

b. Guide the class to list on the board some of the important controversies 
related to Unit 8 content. Some examples of controversies from this 
chapter include: 


© Security and liberty during the War on Terror 


o The invasion of Iraq 
o Affirmative action 


c. Lead your class in narrowing down the controversies and circle 
students’ two or three favorite topics. Leave all the controversies listed 
on the board for later reference. Divide your class into groups of four 
or five and assign at least two of the groups to work on each of the 
circled controversies. The table shows how a class of 20—30 with three 
controversies should be broken down. 


Controversy 1 Controversy 2 Controversy 3 
A (4—5 students) (4—5 students) (4—5 students) 
B (4—5 students) (4—5 students) (4—5 students) 


Controversy Groups 


II. Exploration (20—30 min) 


a. Write the following Controversy Framework Statement on the board 
for reference throughout the lesson. Be sure to encourage students to 
avoid generic responses that are not concrete or actionable when filling 
out the third blank. Handout B features an example of a Controversy 
Framework Statement. 


o If we focus on the principle of and apply the 
virtue of , one way to develop civil discourse 
regarding the controversy is 


b. Give each group copies of Handout A for reference but be sure to note 
that students can come up with their own constitutional principles or 


eh 


virtues that are not listed. 


. Each group should identify at least two constitutional principles that 


are relevant to the controversy and fill in the blanks in the Controversy 
Framework Statement for each principle. This will result in several 
pathways suggested for each controversy. Each group should write 
each of their Controversy Framework Statements on a different sheet 
of chart paper to be displayed around the room. Students also should 
fill in Handout B with their statement. 

Have group 1A report one of its Controversy Framework Statements. 


. Have group 1B report one of its Controversy Framework Statements, 


but it must be a different principle and solution than 1A reported on. 
Continue in the same manner until students have reported two different 
approaches for each of the three controversies (or however many your 
class chose). Allow students to walk around the room to see all the 
different pathways on the chart paper. 


III. Application (10—15 min) 


a. 


Have the class select one of the controversies to address in a whole- 
class discussion. Have students consider the solutions presented for the 
specific controversy the class selected and analyze those approaches 
using one or more of the following prompts: 


o This approach demonstrates reflection and choice because 
o This approach honors unity and diversity because 

o This approach protects both liberty and equality because 

o This approach pursues liberty and justice for all because 


IV. Conclusion and Assessment (10 min) 


a. 


Discuss the following questions with the class: 


a. Of the list we created at the beginning, which other controversies 
that were not discussed would be interesting to think through in 
this manner? 

b. Was this process helpful to think through diverse viewpoints on 
controversial topics? Explain. 


c. How can a framework that starts with principles and virtues help 
reasonable people discuss these controversies constructively? 

d. What can you do on a personal level to contribute to a culture that 
values listening, diversity of thought, and civil discourse? 


€ Unit 8 Essay Activity 


Objectives: 


e Students will be able to construct an AP-Style Long Essay using 
resources from Unit 8 of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness to 
practice constructing a historical argument. 

¢ Students will be able to analyze the AP Long Essay Rubric to reflect 
on their own skills in the context of the AP Exam. 


Resources: 


e Handout A: Long Essay Rubric 
e Handout B: Long Essay Options 
e Handout C: Writing Reflection 


I. Warm-Up 


1. Students review Handout A: Long Essay Rubric. 

2. Remind students that this rubric is used for scoring all Long Essay 
Questions on the exam and they should craft their response with these 
criteria in mind. 

3. Address any student questions on rubric categories. 


II. Exploration 


1. Have students read Handout B: Long Essay Options for the essay 
question and directions. 
2. Clarify any questions on what the prompt is asking. 


III. Application 


1. Allow students five to ten minutes to begin brainstorming their 
responses to their selected prompt. 

2. After brainstorming time has passed, announce that students should 
now begin writing their essay. It is suggested you time students at this 


point in the year so they become used to writing for a deadline. It is 
suggested that students use 35 minutes to plan and write their essay. 


IV. Conclusion 


1. After the teacher has had the opportunity to evaluate students’ essays 
based on the rubric, students should be provided the opportunity to 
reflect on their writing progress and set intentional goals for growth, 
using Handout C: Writing Reflection. 


The Declaration of Independence 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. —That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, —That whenever any Form 
of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future security. —Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former Systems of Government. The history of 
the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 


He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 


He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be 


obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation 
in the Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their public Records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected; whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining in the 
mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 


He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that 
purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions 
of new Appropriations of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to 
Laws for establishing Judiciary powers. 


He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of 
Officers to harrass our people, and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the 
Consent of our legislatures. 


He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the 
Civil power. 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: 


For Quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences 


For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: 


For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection 
and waging War against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to 
compleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 


circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to 
bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
sexes and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties 
of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which, would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 


We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is and 
ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, they 
have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish 
Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which Independent States 


may of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 

The 56 signatures on the Declaration appear in the positions indicated: 
Column 1 

Georgia: 

Button Gwinnett 

Lyman Hall 

George Walton 

Column 2 

North Carolina: 

William Hooper 

Joseph Hewes 

John Penn 

South Carolina: 

Edward Rutledge 

Thomas Heyward, Jr. 

Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

Arthur Middleton 

Column 3 


Massachusetts: 


John Hancock 
Maryland: 

Samuel Chase 
William Paca 
Thomas Stone 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
Virginia: 

George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Thomas Jefferson 
Benjamin Harrison 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 
Column 4 
Pennsylvania: 
Robert Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benjamin Franklin 


John Morton 


George Clymer 
James Smith 
George Taylor 
James Wilson 
George Ross 
Delaware: 
Caesar Rodney 
George Read 
Thomas McKean 
Column 5 

New York: 
William Floyd 
Philip Livingston 
Francis Lewis 
Lewis Morris 
New Jersey: 
Richard Stockton 
John Witherspoon 
Francis Hopkinson 


John Hart 


Abraham Clark 
Column 6 

New Hampshire: 
Josiah Bartlett 
William Whipple 
Massachusetts: 
Samuel Adams 
John Adams 
Robert Treat Paine 
Elbridge Gerry 
Rhode Island: 
Stephen Hopkins 
William Ellery 
Connecticut: 
Roger Sherman 
Samuel Huntington 
William Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 
New Hampshire: 


Matthew Thornton 


The Constitution of the United States 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


Article. I. 
Section. 1. 


All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Section. 2. 


The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several States, and the Electors in each 
State shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 


No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the Age 
of twenty five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which he 
shall be chosen. 


Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
Number of free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term of 
Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. The 
actual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the first Meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent Term of 
ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law direct. The Number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, but each 
State shall have at Least one Representative; and until such enumeration 


shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five, New-York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South 
Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Executive 
Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 


The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other Officers; 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 


Section. 3. 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
Senator shall have one Vote. 


Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. The 
Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the Expiration of 
the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one third 
may be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resignation, 
or otherwise, during the Recess of the Legislature of any State, the 
Executive thereof may make temporary Appointments until the next 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 


No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, and who 
Shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 


The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 


The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 


Office of President of the United States. 


The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. When sitting 
for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And no Person 
shall be convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 


Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 
Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 


Section. 4. 


The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 


The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, and such Meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by Law appoint 
a different Day. 


Section. 5. 


Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and Qualifications 
of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do 
Business; but a smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, in such Manner, 
and under such Penalties as each House may provide. 


Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a Member. 


Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment require 
Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those Present, be entered on the 
Journal. 


Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the Consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other Place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section. 6. 


The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensation for their 
Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony and Breach 
of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other Place. 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil Office under the Authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall 
have been encreased during such time; and no Person holding any Office 
under the United States, shall be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office. 


Section. 7. 


All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with Amendments 
as on other Bills. 


Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; If he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with 
his Objections to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 


If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and Nays, and the Names of the 
Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal of 
each House respectively. If any Bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the Same shall be a Law, in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, in which Case it 
shall not be a Law. 


Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; and 
before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, according to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 


Section. 8. 


The Congress shall have Power To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts 
and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 


To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 


To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian Tribes; 


To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws on the 
subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 


To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, and fix the 
Standard of Weights and Measures; 


To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and current 
Coin of the United States; 


To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 


To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their respective 
Writings and Discoveries; 


To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 


To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas, and 
Offences against the Law of Nations; 


To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water; 


To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that Use 
shall be for a longer Term than two Years; 


To provide and maintain a Navy; 


To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval 
Forces; 


To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 


To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of particular 
States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all 
Places purchased by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 


Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock- Yards, 
and other needful Buildings;—And 


To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department 
or Officer thereof. 


Section. 9. 


The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a Tax or duty 
may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
Person. 


The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 


No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 


No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion to the 
Census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 


No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 


No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or Revenue 
to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 


No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence of 
Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be published from time 
to time. 


No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no Person 
holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, without the Consent 


of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, of any 
kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 


Section. 10. 


No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill 
of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the Obligation of 
Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 


No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or 
Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing it's inspection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and 
Imposts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws shall be subject to the 
Revision and Controul of the Congress. 


No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, 
keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any Agreement or 
Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in War, 
unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as will not admit of 
delay. 


Article. IT. 
Section. 1. 


The executive Power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his Office during the Term of four Years, and, 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same Term, be elected, as 
follows 


Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but no 
Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot for two 
Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. And they shall make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; which List they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, if such Number be a 
Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; and if there be more 
than one who have such Majority, and have an equal Number of Votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately chuse by Ballot one of 
them for President; and if no Person have a Majority, then from the five 
highest on the List the said House shall in like Manner chuse the President. 
But in chusing the President, the Votes shall be taken by States, the 
Representation from each State having one Vote; A quorum for this Purpose 
shall consist of a Member or Members from two thirds of the States, and a 
Majority of all the States shall be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, 
after the Choice of the President, the Person having the greatest Number of 
Votes of the Electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from them by 
Ballot the Vice President. 


The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and the Day 
on which they shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 


No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to that Office who 
shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, and been fourteen 
Years a Resident within the United States. 


In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 
Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or Inability, 


both of the President and Vice President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, until the Disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected. 


The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, a 
Compensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during the 
Period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them. 


Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the following 
Oath or Affirmation:—"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the Office of President of the United States, and will to the best of 
my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." 


Section. 2. 


The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; he may require the Opinion, in writing, 
of the principal Officer in each of the executive Departments, upon any 
Subject relating to the Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall have 
Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to 
make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the 
supreme Court, and all other Officers of the United States, whose 
Appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by Law: but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of 
such inferior Officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in the 
Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments. 


The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next Session. 


Section. 3. 


He shall from time to time give to the Congress Information of the State of 
the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such Measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary Occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case of Disagreement 
between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall receive Ambassadors 
and other public Ministers; he shall take Care that the Laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall Commission all the Officers of the United States. 


Section. 4. 


The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, and Conviction of, 
Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


Article ITI. 
Section. 1. 


The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested in one supreme 
Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme and inferior Courts, 
shall hold their Offices during good Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, 
receive for their Services, a Compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their Continuance in Office. 


Section. 2. 


The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their Authority;—to all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls;—to all Cases of 
admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Controversies to which the United 
States shall be a Party;—to Controversies between two or more States;— 
between a State and Citizens of another State,—between Citizens of 
different States,—between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under 


Grants of different States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 


In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have original 
Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the supreme Court 
shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, with such 
Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 


The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury; 
and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any State, the Trial shall 
be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 


Section. 3. 


Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levying War against 
them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No 
Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony of two 
Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. 


The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, but 
no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted. 


Article. IV. 
Section. 1. 


Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the public Acts, 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State. And the Congress 
may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such Acts, Records 
and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section. 2. 


The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and Immunities 
of Citizens in the several States. 


A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who 
Shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, shall on Demand of 
the executive Authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to 
be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 


No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation 
therein, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall be delivered 
up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour may be due. 


Section. 3. 


New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no new 
State shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any other State; 
nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more States, or Parts of 
States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
well as of the Congress. 


The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 


Section. 4. 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against Invasion; and 
on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic Violence. 


Article. V. 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application of 
the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in 


three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment which may be 
made prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
Manner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article; and that no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
Suffrage in the Senate. 


Article. VI. 


All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 


This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made in 
Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land; and 
the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 


The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of 
the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by Oath or 
Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious Test shall ever be 
required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under the United 
States. 


Article. VII. 


The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for 
the Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present the 
Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independance of the United States of 
America the Twelfth In witness whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 
Names, 


G. Washington 

Presidt and deputy from Virginia 
Delaware 

Geo: Read 

Gunning Bedford jun 
John Dickinson 
Richard Bassett 

Jaco: Broom 
Maryland 

James McHenry 

Dan of St Thos. Jenifer 
Danl. Carroll 

Virginia 

John Blair 

James Madison Jr. 
North Carolina 

Wm. Blount 

Richd. Dobbs Spaight 
Hu Williamson 


South Carolina 


J. Rutledge 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
Charles Pinckney 
Pierce Butler 
Georgia 

William Few 

Abr Baldwin 

New Hampshire 
John Langdon 
Nicholas Gilman 
Massachusetts 
Nathaniel Gorham 
Rufus King 
Connecticut 

Wm. Saml. Johnson 
Roger Sherman 
New York 
Alexander Hamilton 
New Jersey 


Wil: Livingston 


David Brearley 
Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 
Pensylvania 

B Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robt. Morris 
Geo. Clymer 
Thos. FitzSimons 
Jared Ingersoll 
James Wilson 


Gouv Morris 


Constitutional Amendments 
The U.S. Bill of Rights (Amendments 1—10) 
The Preamble to The Bill of Rights 


Congress of the United States begun and held at the City of New-York, on 
Wednesday the fourth of March, one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
nine. 


The Conventions of a number of the States, having at the time of their 
adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to prevent 
misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that further declaratory and 
restrictive clauses should be added: And as extending the ground of public 


confidence in the Government, will best ensure the beneficent ends of its 
institution. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses concurring, 
that the following Articles be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all, or any of 
which Articles, when ratified by three fourths of the said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of the said Constitution; viz. 


Articles in addition to, and Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legislatures 
of the several States, pursuant to the fifth Article of the original 
Constitution. 


Note: The following text is a transcription of the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution in their original form. These amendments were ratified 
December 15, 1791, and form what is known as the “Bill of Rights.” 


Amendment I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 


Amendment II 


A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 


Amendment III 


No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without the 
consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 


Amendment IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


Amendment V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


Amendment VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 


Amendment VII 


In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a 
jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the common law. 


Amendment VIII 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Amendment IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


Amendment X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 


Amendment XI 


The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any 
Foreign State. 


Amendment XII 


The Electors shall meet in their respective states and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for 
as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for 
as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; — the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be counted; — The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of Electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state having one vote; a quorum for this 


purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, 
and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. [And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next 
following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. —]* The person 
having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice- 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors 
appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible 
to that of Vice-President of the United States. 


*Superseded by Section 3 of the 20th amendment. 

Amendment XIII 

Section 1. 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
Amendment XIV 


Section 1. 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 


process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 


Section 2. 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive and Judicial 
officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age,* 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 


Section 3. 


No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or elector of 
President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as 
a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4. 


The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any 


claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 
obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5. 


The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article. 


*Changed by Section 1 of the 26th amendment. 
Amendment XV 
Section 1. 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude— 


Section 2. 


The Congress shall have the power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


Amendment XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


Amendment XVII 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State may empower the 


executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 


This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


Amendment XVIII 
Section 1. 


After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or 
the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Section 2. 


The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


Section 3. 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Amendment XIX 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
Amendment XX 


Section 1. 


The terms of the President and the Vice President shall end at noon on the 
20th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon 
on the 3d day of January, of the years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors 
shall then begin. 


Section 2. 


The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 


Section 3. 


If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, the 
President elect shall have died, the Vice President elect shall become 
President. If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or if the President elect shall have failed to 
qualify, then the Vice President elect shall act as President until a President 
shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice President elect shall have 
qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in which 
one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice President shall have qualified. 


Section 4. 


The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. 


Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article. 


Section 6. 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its submission. 


Amendment XXI 
Section 1. 


The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 


Section 2. 


The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in 
violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 


Section 3. 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Amendment XXII 
Section 1. 


No person shall be elected to the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of President, or acted as President, 
for more than two years of a term to which some other person was elected 
President shall be elected to the office of the President more than once. But 
this Article shall not apply to any person holding the office of President 
when this Article was proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article becomes operative from holding 


the office of President or acting as President during the remainder of such 
term. 


Section 2. 


This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress. 


Amendment XXIII 
Section 1. 


The District constituting the seat of Government of the United States shall 
appoint in such manner as the Congress may direct: 


A number of electors of President and Vice President equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives in Congress to which the District 
would be entitled if it were a State, but in no event more than the least 
populous State; they shall be in addition to those appointed by the States, 
but they shall be considered, for the purposes of the election of President 
and Vice President, to be electors appointed by a State; and they shall meet 
in the District and perform such duties as provided by the twelfth article of 
amendment. 


Section 2. 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


Amendment XXIV 
Section 1. 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for President or Vice President, for electors for President or Vice 
President, or for Senator or Representative in Congress, shall not be denied 


or abridged by the United States or any State by reason of failure to pay any 
poll tax or other tax. 


Section 2. 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


Amendment XX V 
Section 1. 


In case of the removal of the President from office or of his death or 
resignation, the Vice President shall become President. 


Section 2. 


Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice President, the 
President shall nominate a Vice President who shall take office upon 
confirmation by a majority vote of both Houses of Congress. 


Section 3. 


Whenever the President transmits to the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives his written declaration that 
he is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, and until he 
transmits to them a written declaration to the contrary, such powers and 
duties shall be discharged by the Vice President as Acting President. 


Section 4. 


Whenever the Vice President and a majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive departments or of such other body as Congress may by law 
provide, transmit to the President pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives their written declaration that the President 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall immediately assume the powers and duties of the office as Acting 
President. 


Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives his written 
declaration that no inability exists, he shall resume the powers and duties of 
his office unless the Vice President and a majority of either the principal 
officers of the executive department or of such other body as Congress may 
by law provide, transmit within four days to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives their written 
declaration that the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. Thereupon Congress shall decide the issue, assembling within 
forty-eight hours for that purpose if not in session. If the Congress, within 
twenty-one days after receipt of the latter written declaration, or, if 
Congress is not in session, within twenty-one days after Congress is 
required to assemble, determines by two-thirds vote of both Houses that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the Vice 
President shall continue to discharge the same as Acting President; 
otherwise, the President shall resume the powers and duties of his office. 


Amendment XXVI 
Section 1. 


The right of citizens of the United States, who are eighteen years of age or 
older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of age. 


Section 2. 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


Amendment XXVII 


No law, varying the compensation for the services of the Senators and 
Representatives, shall take effect, until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened. 


Federalist Papers #10 and #51 


Federalist Paper #10: The Union as a Safeguard Against 
Domestic Faction and Insurrection 


From the New York Packet. 

Friday, November 23, 1787. 

Author: James Madison 

To the People of the State of New York: 


AMONG the numerous advantages promised by a well-constructed Union, 
none deserves to be more accurately developed than its tendency to break 
and control the violence of faction. The friend of popular governments 
never finds himself so much alarmed for their character and fate, as when 
he contemplates their propensity to this dangerous vice. He will not fail, 
therefore, to set a due value on any plan which, without violating the 
principles to which he is attached, provides a proper cure for it. The 
instability, injustice, and confusion introduced into the public councils, 
have, in truth, been the mortal diseases under which popular governments 
have everywhere perished; as they continue to be the favorite and fruitful 
topics from which the adversaries to liberty derive their most specious 
declamations. The valuable improvements made by the American 
constitutions on the popular models, both ancient and modern, cannot 
certainly be too much admired; but it would be an unwarrantable partiality, 
to contend that they have as effectually obviated the danger on this side, as 
was wished and expected. Complaints are everywhere heard from our most 
considerate and virtuous citizens, equally the friends of public and private 
faith, and of public and personal liberty, that our governments are too 
unstable, that the public good is disregarded in the conflicts of rival parties, 
and that measures are too often decided, not according to the rules of justice 
and the rights of the minor party, but by the superior force of an interested 
and overbearing majority. However anxiously we may wish that these 
complaints had no foundation, the evidence, of known facts will not permit 
us to deny that they are in some degree true. It will be found, indeed, on a 


candid review of our situation, that some of the distresses under which we 
labor have been erroneously charged on the operation of our governments; 
but it will be found, at the same time, that other causes will not alone 
account for many of our heaviest misfortunes; and, particularly, for that 
prevailing and increasing distrust of public engagements, and alarm for 
private rights, which are echoed from one end of the continent to the other. 
These must be chiefly, if not wholly, effects of the unsteadiness and 
injustice with which a factious spirit has tainted our public administrations. 


By a faction, I understand a number of citizens, whether amounting to a 
majority or a minority of the whole, who are united and actuated by some 
common impulse of passion, or of interest, adversed to the rights of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the community. 


There are two methods of curing the mischiefs of faction: the one, by 
removing its causes; the other, by controlling its effects. 


There are again two methods of removing the causes of faction: the one, by 
destroying the liberty which is essential to its existence; the other, by giving 
to every citizen the same opinions, the same passions, and the same 
interests. 


It could never be more truly said than of the first remedy, that it was worse 
than the disease. Liberty is to faction what air is to fire, an aliment without 
which it instantly expires. But it could not be less folly to abolish liberty, 
which is essential to political life, because it nourishes faction, than it 
would be to wish the annihilation of air, which is essential to animal life, 
because it imparts to fire its destructive agency. 


The second expedient is as impracticable as the first would be unwise. As 
long as the reason of man continues fallible, and he is at liberty to exercise 
it, different opinions will be formed. As long as the connection subsists 
between his reason and his self-love, his opinions and his passions will have 
a reciprocal influence on each other; and the former will be objects to which 
the latter will attach themselves. The diversity in the faculties of men, from 
which the rights of property originate, is not less an insuperable obstacle to 
a uniformity of interests. The protection of these faculties is the first object 
of government. From the protection of different and unequal faculties of 


acquiring property, the possession of different degrees and kinds of property 
immediately results; and from the influence of these on the sentiments and 
views of the respective proprietors, ensues a division of the society into 
different interests and parties. 


The latent causes of faction are thus sown in the nature of man; and we see 
them everywhere brought into different degrees of activity, according to the 
different circumstances of civil society. A zeal for different opinions 
concerning religion, concerning government, and many other points, as well 
of speculation as of practice; an attachment to different leaders ambitiously 
contending for pre-eminence and power; or to persons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have been interesting to the human passions, have, in turn, 
divided mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual animosity, and 
rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress each other than to 
co-operate for their common good. So strong is this propensity of mankind 
to fall into mutual animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to 
kindle their unfriendly passions and excite their most violent conflicts. But 
the most common and durable source of factions has been the various and 
unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and those who are without 
property have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those who are 
creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimination. A 
landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed 
interest, with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actuated by different 
sentiments and views. The regulation of these various and interfering 
interests forms the principal task of modern legislation, and involves the 
spirit of party and faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of the 
government. 


No man is allowed to be a judge in his own cause, because his interest 
would certainly bias his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt his 
integrity. With equal, nay with greater reason, a body of men are unfit to be 
both judges and parties at the same time; yet what are many of the most 
important acts of legislation, but so many judicial determinations, not 
indeed concerning the rights of single persons, but concerning the rights of 
large bodies of citizens? And what are the different classes of legislators but 


advocates and parties to the causes which they determine? Is a law 
proposed concerning private debts? It is a question to which the creditors 
are parties on one side and the debtors on the other. Justice ought to hold 
the balance between them. Yet the parties are, and must be, themselves the 
judges; and the most numerous party, or, in other words, the most powerful 
faction must be expected to prevail. Shall domestic manufactures be 
encouraged, and in what degree, by restrictions on foreign manufactures? 
are questions which would be differently decided by the landed and the 
manufacturing classes, and probably by neither with a sole regard to justice 
and the public good. The apportionment of taxes on the various descriptions 
of property is an act which seems to require the most exact impartiality; yet 
there is, perhaps, no legislative act in which greater opportunity and 
temptation are given to a predominant party to trample on the rules of 
justice. Every shilling with which they overburden the inferior number, is a 
shilling saved to their own pockets. 


It is in vain to say that enlightened statesmen will be able to adjust these 
clashing interests, and render them all subservient to the public good. 
Enlightened statesmen will not always be at the helm. Nor, in many cases, 
can such an adjustment be made at all without taking into view indirect and 
remote considerations, which will rarely prevail over the immediate interest 
which one party may find in disregarding the rights of another or the good 
of the whole. 


The inference to which we are brought is, that the CAUSES of faction 
cannot be removed, and that relief is only to be sought in the means of 
controlling its EFFECTS. 


If a faction consists of less than a majority, relief is supplied by the 
republican principle, which enables the majority to defeat its sinister views 
by regular vote. It may clog the administration, it may convulse the society; 
but it will be unable to execute and mask its violence under the forms of the 
Constitution. When a majority is included in a faction, the form of popular 
government, on the other hand, enables it to sacrifice to its ruling passion or 
interest both the public good and the rights of other citizens. To secure the 
public good and private rights against the danger of such a faction, and at 
the same time to preserve the spirit and the form of popular government, is 


then the great object to which our inquiries are directed. Let me add that it 
is the great desideratum by which this form of government can be rescued 
from the opprobrium under which it has so long labored, and be 
recommended to the esteem and adoption of mankind. 


By what means is this object attainable? Evidently by one of two only. 
Either the existence of the same passion or interest in a majority at the same 
time must be prevented, or the majority, having such coexistent passion or 
interest, must be rendered, by their number and local situation, unable to 
concert and carry into effect schemes of oppression. If the impulse and the 
opportunity be suffered to coincide, we well know that neither moral nor 
religious motives can be relied on as an adequate control. They are not 
found to be such on the injustice and violence of individuals, and lose their 
efficacy in proportion to the number combined together, that is, in 
proportion as their efficacy becomes needful. 


From this view of the subject it may be concluded that a pure democracy, 
by which I mean a society consisting of a small number of citizens, who 
assemble and administer the government in person, can admit of no cure for 
the mischiefs of faction. A common passion or interest will, in almost every 
case, be felt by a majority of the whole; a communication and concert result 
from the form of government itself; and there is nothing to check the 
inducements to sacrifice the weaker party or an obnoxious individual. 
Hence it is that such democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence 
and contention; have ever been found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have in general been as short in their lives as 
they have been violent in their deaths. Theoretic politicians, who have 
patronized this species of government, have erroneously supposed that by 
reducing mankind to a perfect equality in their political rights, they would, 
at the same time, be perfectly equalized and assimilated in their 
possessions, their opinions, and their passions. 


A republic, by which I mean a government in which the scheme of 
representation takes place, opens a different prospect, and promises the cure 
for which we are seeking. Let us examine the points in which it varies from 
pure democracy, and we shall comprehend both the nature of the cure and 
the efficacy which it must derive from the Union. 


The two great points of difference between a democracy and a republic are: 
first, the delegation of the government, in the latter, to a small number of 
citizens elected by the rest; secondly, the greater number of citizens, and 
greater sphere of country, over which the latter may be extended. 


The effect of the first difference is, on the one hand, to refine and enlarge 
the public views, by passing them through the medium of a chosen body of 
citizens, whose wisdom may best discern the true interest of their country, 
and whose patriotism and love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to 
temporary or partial considerations. Under such a regulation, it may well 
happen that the public voice, pronounced by the representatives of the 
people, will be more consonant to the public good than if pronounced by 
the people themselves, convened for the purpose. On the other hand, the 
effect may be inverted. Men of factious tempers, of local prejudices, or of 
sinister designs, may, by intrigue, by corruption, or by other means, first 
obtain the suffrages, and then betray the interests, of the people. The 
question resulting is, whether small or extensive republics are more 
favorable to the election of proper guardians of the public weal; and it is 
clearly decided in favor of the latter by two obvious considerations: 


In the first place, it is to be remarked that, however small the republic may 
be, the representatives must be raised to a certain number, in order to guard 
against the cabals of a few; and that, however large it may be, they must be 
limited to a certain number, in order to guard against the confusion of a 
multitude. Hence, the number of representatives in the two cases not being 
in proportion to that of the two constituents, and being proportionally 
greater in the small republic, it follows that, if the proportion of fit 
characters be not less in the large than in the small republic, the former will 
present a greater option, and consequently a greater probability of a fit 
choice. 


In the next place, as each representative will be chosen by a greater number 
of citizens in the large than in the small republic, it will be more difficult for 
unworthy candidates to practice with success the vicious arts by which 
elections are too often carried; and the suffrages of the people being more 
free, will be more likely to centre in men who possess the most attractive 
merit and the most diffusive and established characters. 


It must be confessed that in this, as in most other cases, there is a mean, on 
both sides of which inconveniences will be found to lie. By enlarging too 
much the number of electors, you render the representatives too little 
acquainted with all their local circumstances and lesser interests; as by 
reducing it too much, you render him unduly attached to these, and too little 
fit to comprehend and pursue great and national objects. The federal 
Constitution forms a happy combination in this respect; the great and 
aggregate interests being referred to the national, the local and particular to 
the State legislatures. 


The other point of difference is, the greater number of citizens and extent of 
territory which may be brought within the compass of republican than of 
democratic government; and it is this circumstance principally which 
renders factious combinations less to be dreaded in the former than in the 
latter. The smaller the society, the fewer probably will be the distinct parties 
and interests composing it; the fewer the distinct parties and interests, the 
more frequently will a majority be found of the same party; and the smaller 
the number of individuals composing a majority, and the smaller the 
compass within which they are placed, the more easily will they concert and 
execute their plans of oppression. Extend the sphere, and you take ina 
greater variety of parties and interests; you make it less probable that a 
majority of the whole will have a common motive to invade the rights of 
other citizens; or if such a common motive exists, it will be more difficult 
for all who feel it to discover their own strength, and to act in unison with 
each other. Besides other impediments, it may be remarked that, where 
there is a consciousness of unjust or dishonorable purposes, communication 
is always checked by distrust in proportion to the number whose 
concurrence is necessary. 


Hence, it clearly appears, that the same advantage which a republic has over 
a democracy, in controlling the effects of faction, is enjoyed by a large over 
a small republic,--is enjoyed by the Union over the States composing it. 
Does the advantage consist in the substitution of representatives whose 
enlightened views and virtuous sentiments render them superior to local 
prejudices and schemes of injustice? It will not be denied that the 
representation of the Union will be most likely to possess these requisite 
endowments. Does it consist in the greater security afforded by a greater 


variety of parties, against the event of any one party being able to 
outnumber and oppress the rest? In an equal degree does the increased 
variety of parties comprised within the Union, increase this security. Does 
it, in fine, consist in the greater obstacles opposed to the concert and 
accomplishment of the secret wishes of an unjust and interested majority? 
Here, again, the extent of the Union gives it the most palpable advantage. 


The influence of factious leaders may kindle a flame within their particular 
States, but will be unable to spread a general conflagration through the 
other States. A religious sect may degenerate into a political faction in a 
part of the Confederacy; but the variety of sects dispersed over the entire 
face of it must secure the national councils against any danger from that 
source. A rage for paper money, for an abolition of debts, for an equal 
division of property, or for any other improper or wicked project, will be 
less apt to pervade the whole body of the Union than a particular member of 
it; in the same proportion as such a malady is more likely to taint a 
particular county or district, than an entire State. 


In the extent and proper structure of the Union, therefore, we behold a 
republican remedy for the diseases most incident to republican government. 
And according to the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in being 
republicans, ought to be our zeal in cherishing the spirit and supporting the 
character of Federalists. 


Federalist Paper #51: The Structure of the Government Must 
Furnish the Proper Checks and Balances Between the Different 
Departments 


From the New York Packet. 
Friday, February 8, 1788. 
Author: Alexander Hamilton or James Madison 


To the People of the State of New York: 


TO WHAT expedient, then, shall we finally resort, for maintaining in 
practice the necessary partition of power among the several departments, as 
laid down in the Constitution? The only answer that can be given is, that as 
all these exterior provisions are found to be inadequate, the defect must be 
supplied, by so contriving the interior structure of the government as that its 
several constituent parts may, by their mutual relations, be the means of 
keeping each other in their proper places. Without presuming to undertake a 
full development of this important idea, I will hazard a few general 
observations, which may perhaps place it in a clearer light, and enable us to 
form a more correct judgment of the principles and structure of the 
government planned by the convention. In order to lay a due foundation for 
that separate and distinct exercise of the different powers of government, 
which to a certain extent is admitted on all hands to be essential to the 
preservation of liberty, it is evident that each department should have a will 
of its own; and consequently should be so constituted that the members of 
each should have as little agency as possible in the appointment of the 
members of the others. Were this principle rigorously adhered to, it would 
require that all the appointments for the supreme executive, legislative, and 
judiciary magistracies should be drawn from the same fountain of authority, 
the people, through channels having no communication whatever with one 
another. Perhaps such a plan of constructing the several departments would 
be less difficult in practice than it may in contemplation appear. Some 
difficulties, however, and some additional expense would attend the 
execution of it. Some deviations, therefore, from the principle must be 
admitted. In the constitution of the judiciary department in particular, it 
might be inexpedient to insist rigorously on the principle: first, because 
peculiar qualifications being essential in the members, the primary 
consideration ought to be to select that mode of choice which best secures 
these qualifications; secondly, because the permanent tenure by which the 
appointments are held in that department, must soon destroy all sense of 
dependence on the authority conferring them. It is equally evident, that the 
members of each department should be as little dependent as possible on 
those of the others, for the emoluments annexed to their offices. Were the 
executive magistrate, or the judges, not independent of the legislature in this 
particular, their independence in every other would be merely nominal. But 
the great security against a gradual concentration of the several powers in 
the same department, consists in giving to those who administer each 


department the necessary constitutional means and personal motives to 
resist encroachments of the others. The provision for defense must in this, 
as in all other cases, be made commensurate to the danger of attack. 
Ambition must be made to counteract ambition. The interest of the man 
must be connected with the constitutional rights of the place. It may be a 
reflection on human nature, that such devices should be necessary to control 
the abuses of government. But what is government itself, but the greatest of 
all reflections on human nature? If men were angels, no government would 
be necessary. If angels were to govern men, neither external nor internal 
controls on government would be necessary. In framing a government 
which is to be administered by men over men, the great difficulty lies in 
this: you must first enable the government to control the governed; and in 
the next place oblige it to control itself. A dependence on the people is, no 
doubt, the primary control on the government; but experience has taught 
mankind the necessity of auxiliary precautions. This policy of supplying, by 
opposite and rival interests, the defect of better motives, might be traced 
through the whole system of human affairs, private as well as public. We 
see it particularly displayed in all the subordinate distributions of power, 
where the constant aim is to divide and arrange the several offices in such a 
manner as that each may be a check on the other that the private interest of 
every individual may be a sentinel over the public rights. These inventions 
of prudence cannot be less requisite in the distribution of the supreme 
powers of the State. But it is not possible to give to each department an 
equal power of self-defense. In republican government, the legislative 
authority necessarily predominates. The remedy for this inconveniency is to 
divide the legislature into different branches; and to render them, by 
different modes of election and different principles of action, as little 
connected with each other as the nature of their common functions and their 
common dependence on the society will admit. It may even be necessary to 
guard against dangerous encroachments by still further precautions. As the 
weight of the legislative authority requires that it should be thus divided, the 
weakness of the executive may require, on the other hand, that it should be 
fortified. An absolute negative on the legislature appears, at first view, to be 
the natural defense with which the executive magistrate should be armed. 
But perhaps it would be neither altogether safe nor alone sufficient. On 
ordinary occasions it might not be exerted with the requisite firmness, and 
on extraordinary occasions it might be perfidiously abused. May not this 


defect of an absolute negative be supplied by some qualified connection 
between this weaker department and the weaker branch of the stronger 
department, by which the latter may be led to support the constitutional 
rights of the former, without being too much detached from the rights of its 
own department? If the principles on which these observations are founded 
be just, as I persuade myself they are, and they be applied as a criterion to 
the several State constitutions, and to the federal Constitution it will be 
found that if the latter does not perfectly correspond with them, the former 
are infinitely less able to bear such a test. There are, moreover, two 
considerations particularly applicable to the federal system of America, 
which place that system in a very interesting point of view. First. In a single 
republic, all the power surrendered by the people is submitted to the 
administration of a single government; and the usurpations are guarded 
against by a division of the government into distinct and separate 
departments. In the compound republic of America, the power surrendered 
by the people is first divided between two distinct governments, and then 
the portion allotted to each subdivided among distinct and separate 
departments. Hence a double security arises to the rights of the people. The 
different governments will control each other, at the same time that each 
will be controlled by itself. Second. It is of great importance in a republic 
not only to guard the society against the oppression of its rulers, but to 
guard one part of the society against the injustice of the other part. Different 
interests necessarily exist in different classes of citizens. If a majority be 
united by a common interest, the rights of the minority will be insecure. 
There are but two methods of providing against this evil: the one by 
creating a will in the community independent of the majority that is, of the 
society itself; the other, by comprehending in the society so many separate 
descriptions of citizens as will render an unjust combination of a majority 
of the whole very improbable, if not impracticable. The first method 
prevails in all governments possessing an hereditary or self-appointed 
authority. This, at best, is but a precarious security; because a power 
independent of the society may as well espouse the unjust views of the 
major, as the rightful interests of the minor party, and may possibly be 
turned against both parties. The second method will be exemplified in the 
federal republic of the United States. Whilst all authority in it will be 
derived from and dependent on the society, the society itself will be broken 
into so many parts, interests, and classes of citizens, that the rights of 


individuals, or of the minority, will be in little danger from interested 
combinations of the majority. In a free government the security for civil 
rights must be the same as that for religious rights. It consists in the one 
case in the multiplicity of interests, and in the other in the multiplicity of 
sects. The degree of security in both cases will depend on the number of 
interests and sects; and this may be presumed to depend on the extent of 
country and number of people comprehended under the same government. 
This view of the subject must particularly recommend a proper federal 
system to all the sincere and considerate friends of republican government, 
since it shows that in exact proportion as the territory of the Union may be 
formed into more circumscribed Confederacies, or States oppressive 
combinations of a majority will be facilitated: the best security, under the 
republican forms, for the rights of every class of citizens, will be 
diminished: and consequently the stability and independence of some 
member of the government, the only other security, must be proportionately 
increased. Justice is the end of government. It is the end of civil society. It 
ever has been and ever will be pursued until it be obtained, or until liberty 
be lost in the pursuit. In a society under the forms of which the stronger 
faction can readily unite and oppress the weaker, anarchy may as truly be 
said to reign as in a state of nature, where the weaker individual is not 
secured against the violence of the stronger; and as, in the latter state, even 
the stronger individuals are prompted, by the uncertainty of their condition, 
to submit to a government which may protect the weak as well as 
themselves; so, in the former state, will the more powerful factions or 
parties be gradually induced, by a like motive, to wish for a government 
which will protect all parties, the weaker as well as the more powerful. It 
can be little doubted that if the State of Rhode Island was separated from 
the Confederacy and left to itself, the insecurity of rights under the popular 
form of government within such narrow limits would be displayed by such 
reiterated oppressions of factious majorities that some power altogether 
independent of the people would soon be called for by the voice of the very 
factions whose misrule had proved the necessity of it. In the extended 
republic of the United States, and among the great variety of interests, 
parties, and sects which it embraces, a coalition of a majority of the whole 
society could seldom take place on any other principles than those of justice 
and the general good; whilst there being thus less danger to a minor from 
the will of a major party, there must be less pretext, also, to provide for the 


security of the former, by introducing into the government a will not 
dependent on the latter, or, in other words, a will independent of the society 
itself. It is no less certain than it is important, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinions which have been entertained, that the larger the society, provided it 
lie within a practical sphere, the more duly capable it will be of self- 
government. And happily for the REPUBLICAN CAUSE, the practicable 
sphere may be carried to a very great extent, by a judicious modification 
and mixture of the FEDERAL PRINCIPLE. 


PUBLIUS. 
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Electoral College Votes by State, 2012—2020 
Electoral College Votes by State, 2012-2020 


The number of Electoral College votes granted to each state equals the 
total number of representatives and senators that state has in the U.S. 
Congress or, in the case of Washington, DC, as many electors as it 
would have if it were a state. The number of representatives may 
fluctuate based on state population, which is determined every ten 
years by the U.S. Census, mandated by Article 1, Section 2 of the 
Constitution. The most recent census was conducted in 2010. 
(attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 
license) 


U.S. Topographical Map 


United States Population Chart 
UNITED STATES POPULATION CHART 


Census Year Population 
1610 350 1820 9,638,453 
1620 2,302 1830 12,866,020 
1630 4,646 1840 17,069,453 
1640 26,634 1850 23,191,876 
1650 50,368 1860 31,443,321 
1660 75,058 1870 38,558,371 
1670 111,935 1880 $0,189,209 
1680 151,507 1890 62,979,766 
1690 210,372 1900 76,212,168 
1700 250,888 1910 92,228,496 
1710 331,711 1920 106,021,537 
1720 466,185 1930 123,202,624 
1730 629,445 1940 132,164,569 
1740 905,563 1950 151,325,798 
1750 1,170,760 1960 179,323,175 
1760 1,593,625 1970 203,211,926 
1770 2,148,076 1980 226,656,805 
1780 2,780,369 1990 248,709,873 
1790 3,929,214 2000 281,421,906 
1800 5,308,483 2010 308,745,538 

7,239,881 


Population figures for the decades before the first US census in 1790 are 
estimated. 


(attribution: Copyright Rice University, OpenStax, under CC BY 4.0 
license) 
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Selected Supreme Court Cases 


Marbury v. Madison, 5 U.S. 137 (1803). This case involved the nomination 
of justices of the peace in Washington, DC, by President John Adams at the 
end of his term. Although the Senate confirmed the nominations, some of 
the commissions were not delivered before Adams left office. The new 
president, Thomas Jefferson, decided not to have his Secretary of State, 
James Madison, deliver the commissions. William Marbury, one of the 
offended justices, sued, saying that the Judiciary Act of 1789 empowered 
the court to force Secretary of State James Madison to deliver the 
commissions. In the unanimous decision, the court declared that while 
Marbury’s rights were violated because Madison refused to deliver the 
commission, the court did not have the power to force the secretary to do so 
because section 13 of the Judiciary Act was unconstitutional. In declaring 
that part of the law conflicted with the U.S. Constitution, the case 
established the principle of judicial review wherein the Supreme Court 
could rule on the constitutionality of a law. 


McCulloch v. Maryland, 17 U.S. 316 (1819). The court considered the 
constitutionality of the national bank and whether states could tax the 
national government. After the Second Bank of the United States was 
chartered in 1816, the State of Maryland imposed a tax on it. James 
McCulloch, the head of the Baltimore branch of the national bank, refused 
to pay the tax. The State of Maryland argued that the Second Bank was 
unconstitutional as the U.S. Constitution does not explicitly grant Congress 
the power to establish a national bank. Maryland also argued that it should 
possess the power to tax the Second Bank. The Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress exercised a legal authority when it created the national bank since 
the Constitution in Article I, section 8 allows the legislature to pass laws 
that are “necessary and proper” to execute the related powers granted to the 
Congress. Additionally, the court ruled that the Supremacy Clause—which 
makes the Constitution the supreme law of the land over its powers—made 
the Maryland tax unconstitutional. 


Gibbons v. Ogden, 22 U.S. 1 (1824). The court considered the 
constitutionality of a license granted to Thomas Gibbons by the U.S. 
Congress to operate a steamship between New York and New Jersey. In the 


early 1800s, the State of New York granted monopolies to individuals to run 
steamboats within the state. Aaron Ogden was one of the men who received 
a monopoly. Ogden sued Gibbons, arguing that the Supreme Court should 
restrain Gibbons from impinging on his monopoly. The court ruled that the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution in Article I, section 8 granted the 
federal government the power to regulate commerce between states. 
Therefore, any federal commerce licensing was determined to take 
precedence over any state commercial licensing. Gibbons was allowed to 
continue his work. 


Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 30 U.S. 1 (1831). The State of Georgia passed 
laws depriving Cherokee of their rights within state boundaries in an 
attempt to force them out of coveted land. A group of Cherokee sued the 
State, arguing that the laws violated the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
ruled that Native Americans did not constitute a sovereign foreign nation 
because they were a “domestic, dependent nation” and therefore did not 
have the right to sue under the Constitution. 


Worcester v. Georgia, 31 U.S. 515 (1832). This case involved the question 
of whether state governments or the federal government had the power to 
regulate affairs of citizens with Native Americans. Samuel Worcester, an 
American missionary, was convicted of violating a Georgia law that 
prohibited white people from living on Native American land without a 
license. Worcester appealed his case to the Supreme Court, which 
determined that the national government possessed the sole authority to 
regulate affairs with Native Americans because the Indian nations were 
independent sovereign nations. 


Dred Scott v. Sandford, 60 U.S. 393 (1856). This case concerned the 
constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise, which declared that certain 
states north of 36°30’ in the Louisiana Territory would be entirely free of 
slavery. Dred Scott, an enslaved person, was brought by his owner into free 
territories. When the owner brought him back to Missouri, a slave state, 
Dred Scott sued claiming that his time living in free territory made him 
free. After failing in his attempts in Missouri, Scott appealed to the 
Supreme Court. In a 7—2 decision, the court declared that the relevant parts 
of the Missouri Compromise were unconstitutional, that African Americans 


have never been and cannot be citizens of the United States, and that slaves 
were property protected by the Constitution. Scott remained a slave as a 
result. 


Ex Parte Merryman, 71 U.S. 2 (1866). This case concemed the 
constitutionality of the president’s powers during a time of war. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, President Lincoln claimed broad emergency 
powers as commander-in-chief, including the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, which protects citizens from arrest and detention without 
trial in cases of rebellion or invasion. Lincoln used this power when he 
authorized the arrest of pro-secession Marylanders who had interfered with 
the transit of Union soldiers through Baltimore in 1861. The plaintiff, John 
Merryman, challenged Lincoln’s ability to arrest him without charge. The 
court ruled against Lincoln, saying that the authority to suspend habeas 
corpus was reserved solely to Congress as it found in Article 1, Section 9 of 
the Constitution. Lincoln ignored his ruling and submitted his actions to 
Congress for censure on July 4, 1861. He continued to suspend habeas 
corpus in the border states throughout the duration of the Civil War, 
resulting in approximately 14,000 arrests. 


Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537 (1896). When Homer Plessy, a man of 
mixed racial heritage, sat in a whites-only railroad car in an attempt to 
challenge a Louisiana law that required railroad cars be segregated, he was 
arrested and convicted. Appealing his conviction to the Supreme Court, he 
argued that the segregation law was a violation of the principle of equal 
protection under the law in the Fourteenth Amendment. In a 7—1 decision, 
the court disagreed, indicating that the law was not a violation of the equal 
protection principle because the different train cars were separate but equal. 
Plessy’s “separate but equal” remained a precedent until Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954). 


Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45 (1905). In 1895, the New York legislature 
passed a statute to protect workers. Known as the Bakeshop Act, it forbade 
bakers to work more than 60 hours a week or 10 hours a day. Joseph 
Lochner was twice accused of permitting an employee to work more than 
60 hours in one week was fined both times. Lochner appealed his second 
conviction and was denied in state court. He appealed to the Supreme Court 


that the Bakeshop Act violated his “liberty of contract” to work as many 
hours as the individual wanted that was protected by the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The court ruled in his favor and 
invalidated the New York law, saying it violated an individual’s right to 
contract in an employer/employee relationship. Lochner was one of several 
decisions blocking attempted regulations of working conditions during the 
Progressive Era, though other cases allowed that state regulations were 
constitutional. 


Schenck v. U.S., 249 U.S. 47 (1919). This case involved the constitutionality 
of the Espionage Act of 1917, passed after the United States entered World 
War I in order to prevent the impediment of the war effort, including 
military recruiting. Socialist Party member Charles Schenck distributed 
pamphlets encouraging men to resist the military draft, arguing that it 
violated citizens’ Thirteenth Amendment right to not be held in bondage. 
The U.S. government arrested and charged Schenck for violating the 
Espionage Act, arguing that his pamphlets obstructed the war effort. 
Schenck argued the Espionage Act violated his First Amendment right to 
free speech, and the case reached the Supreme Court. The court 
unanimously ruled that Schenck’s actions posed a “clear and present 
danger” during wartime and therefore his prosecution was not 
unconstitutional. 


A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935). This 
case represented a challenge to the constitutionality of a law called the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA). This law was a major part of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attempt to rebuild the nation’s economy 
during the Great Depression. The NIRA allowed industrial self-regulation 
and suspended anti-trust laws while empowering the National Recovery 
Administration to implement the law. In the unanimous decision, the court 
determined that the act was unconstitutional because it shifted the power to 
regulate commerce from the legislative branch to the executive branch and 
regulated intrastate commerce within a state contrary to the Commerce 
Clause in Article I, section 8. 


Korematsu v. U.S., 323 U.S. 214 (1944). Two months after the World War II 
attack on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066, 


requiring Japanese Americans to move from the West Coast as a matter of 
national security. Fred Korematsu, a Japanese American man living in the 
Bay area of California, refused to relocate and was eventually arrested, 
convicted, and sent to a relocation camp in Utah. He, in turn, argued that 
Executive Order 9066 violated the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. The court ruled against Korematsu, saying he had disobeyed 
orders that were justified by military necessity, and that Executive Order 
9066 was issued pursuant to an act of Congress, and therefore a valid 
exercise of constitutional war powers per Article I, Section 8, Clause 11. 
Justice Robert Jackson dissented, arguing that Executive Order 9066 
created a suspect racial category for a specific group of citizens that 
violated the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). This case 
represented a challenge to the principle of “separate but equal” established 
by Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896. The case was brought by students who were 
denied admittance to certain public schools based exclusively on race. The 
unanimous decision in Brown v. Board determined that the existence of 
racially segregated public schools violated the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The court decided that schools segregated by 
race perpetrated harm by giving legal sanction to the idea that African 
Americans were inherently inferior. The ruling effectively overturned 
Plessy v. Ferguson and removed the legal supports for segregated schools 
nationwide. 


Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963). In 1961, Clarence E. Gideon 
was arrested and accused of breaking into a pool room and stealing money 
from a cigarette machine. Not being able to afford a lawyer, and being 
denied a public defender by the judge, Gideon defended himself and was 
subsequently found guilty. Gideon appealed to the Supreme Court declaring 
that being denied the right to be represented by an attorney constituted a 
violation of his constitutional right to representation. The unanimous 
decision by the court in Gideon v. Wainwright agreed that the Sixth 
Amendment required that those facing felony criminal charges be supplied 
with legal representation (which was later expanded to include non-felony 
criminal charges). 


Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479 (1965). This case involved the 
constitutionality of a Connecticut law outlawing the use of contraceptives. 
Estelle Griswold opened a birth control facility in Connecticut and was 
subsequently arrested for violating the law. Griswold argued that this 
constituted a violation of her right to due process and privileges and 
immunities as laid out in the Fourteenth Amendment. The Supreme Court 
ruled that while there is no explicit right to privacy listed in the 
Constitution, the First, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Ninth Amendments had 
“zones of privacy” and “penumbras” and “emanations” from the explicit 
guarantees. Therefore, the Connecticut law was ruled to be a violation of 
the right to privacy and deemed unconstitutional. 


Miranda vy. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436 (1966). When Emesto Miranda was 
arrested, interrogated, and confessed to kidnapping in 1963, the arresting 
officers neglected to inform him of his Fifth Amendment right not to 
incriminate himself. After being found guilty at trial, Miranda appealed to 
the Supreme Court, insisting that the officers violated his Fifth Amendment 
rights. The 5—4 decision in Miranda found that the right to not incriminate 
oneself relies heavily on the suspect’s right to be informed of these rights at 
the time of arrest. The opinion indicated that suspects must be told that they 
have the right to an attorney and the right to remain silent in order to ensure 
that any statements they provide are issued voluntarily. 


Tinker v. Des Moines, 393 U.S. 503 (1969). This case involved questions 
around what rights students possess concerning free speech while on school 
grounds. During the Vietnam War, the Des Moines school board created a 
policy to prevent students from wearing armbands to protest the war. John 
and Marybeth Tinker wore armbands to school and were disciplined for 
violating district policy. The case reached the Supreme Court, which ruled 
that the school board’s policy violated the students’ First Amendment right 
to freedom of speech. 


Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973). This case involved a pregnant woman 
from Texas who desired to terminate her pregnancy. At the time, Texas only 
allowed abortions in cases where the woman’s life was in danger. Using the 
pseudonym “Jane Roe,” the woman appealed to the Supreme Court, arguing 
that the Constitution provides women the right to terminate an abortion. 


The 7—2 decision in Roe v. Wade sided with the plaintiff and declared that 
the right to privacy upheld in the decision in Griswold v. Connecticut 
(1965) included a woman’s right to an abortion. In balancing the rights of 
the woman with the interests of the states to protect human life, the court 
created a trimester framework. In the first trimester, a pregnant woman 
could seek an abortion without restriction. In the second trimester, however, 
the court asserted that states had an interest in regulating abortions. In the 
third trimester, the state could place severe restrictions on abortions except 
where the health of the mother was endangered. 


Regents of Univ. of California v. Bakke, 438 U.S. 265 (1978). Allan Bakke, 
a white engineer and former Marine officer, was twice denied admission to 
the University of California, Davis, medical school. UC Davis had two 
admissions programs for the entering class of 100 students—a regular 
admissions program and a special admissions program. In both years, 
minority applicants were admitted with significantly lower scores than 
Bakke. Bakke challenged the regents of the university, arguing that the 
special admissions program operated to exclude him on the basis of his race 
in violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In what was essentially a 5—4 ruling, the court found that affirmative action 
programs that take race into account can continue to play a role in the 
college admissions process, since creating a diverse classroom environment 
is a compelling state interest under the Fourteenth Amendment. However, 
quota systems such as the one used by UC Davis, were found to be in 
violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. To date, the court has 
upheld the constitutionality of affirmative action programs in college 
admissions so long as other evaluative measures are taken into account for 
each individual in applications. 


Bush v. Gore, 531 U.S. 98 (2000). Following voting in the November 2000 
presidential election, observers recognized that the outcome of the very 
close national election hinged on the outcome of the election in Florida. 
Because the Florida election was so close, manual recounts were called for 
by the state’s supreme court. Republican candidate George W. Bush, who 
was ahead in the initial count, appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court to halt 
the manual recount and to declare that the method of manual recount being 
used violated his rights to equal protection and due process. The court 


issued a two-part per curiam opinion on the case. (In a per curiam opinion, 
the court makes it clear that the decision in the case is not intended to set a 
legal precedent.) In the first part, the court ruled in a 7—2 decision that the 
manual recount violated the plaintiff’s right to equal protection. In the 
second part, the court decided by a smaller 5—4 margin that there was not 
sufficient time to adjust the recount procedure and conduct a full recount. 
The effect of this ruling gave the Florida electoral votes, and thus the 
presidency, to George W. Bush. 


Glossary 


38th Parallel the line of latitude marking the border between North Korea 
and South Korea 


A 

abhorrence feeling of hatred or disgust 

abolitionist a person who supported the end of slavery 
accommodationist someone who favors compromise 
acquit declare not guilty 

acrimonious hostile and angry 

adamant to be inflexible in one’s mindset 


adelantado a title held by Spanish nobles during the Middle Ages and later 
used by Spanish conquistadores between the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries 


adversary one’s opponent or rival 


affirmative action policies designed to grant favorable outcomes for 
groups that historically have been discriminated against 


agglomeration a collection of things 


agnostic a person who believes it cannot be known if a god does or does 
not exist 


agrarian related to land cultivation and agriculture 


Agricultural Labor Relations Board (ALRB) a California state agency 
helping farmworkers’ collectively bargain and investigating unfair labor 
practices 


Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC) a farmworker 
organization formed in 1959 by the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


AIDS (acquired immune deficiency syndrome) a disease caused by 
infection with human immunodeficiency virus that significantly affects the 
body’s immune system 


aides de camp personal aide to a senior military or government officer 
alacrity eagerness 
alderman a municipal council member 


Alien Acts a series of three acts passed in 1798 that made it difficult for 
immigrants to become citizens, and allowed the president to deport or 
imprison immigrants he deemed dangerous 


(un/in) alienable inherent in nature and unable to be taken away 


Allied Control Council (ACC) the governing body of the Allied 
Occupation Zones after World War II, comprising the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and France 


amalgamate combine to form one organization 


American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) a nonprofit organization 
founded in 1920 that is focused on defending civil liberties for all 
Americans 


American Indian Movement (AIM) an American Indian activist 
movement founded in 1968 to confront issues of poverty, police brutality, 
and civil rights 


American System a policy advocated by Henry Clay and the Whig Party 
that called for high protective tariffs and internal improvements to promote 


American industry 


amnesty an official pardon from a crime 


Anaconda Plan a military strategy devised by Union General Winfield 
Scott that comprised three parts: a naval blockade, control of the 
Mississippi River, and “strangulation” of the South on land and sea 
anarchist person who rejects any form of authority or ruling power 
anathema something that is strongly hated 

Anglican members of the Church of England in the new American nation 


animus hostility or hatred 


Annapolis Convention a 1786 meeting to which twelve delegates from 
five states met to discuss the commercial problems hindering the United 
States under the Articles of Confederation and call for a Constitutional 
Convention 

annuities annual payments of money or goods 

anomaly something outside of the norm 

antebellum the period before the American Civil War 


anthropological having to do with the study of humankind 


antiballistic missile (ABM) a weapon designed to destroy a ballistic 
missile while it is still in the air 


Anti-Federalist a person who opposed the ratification of the Constitution 
anti-Semites people who demonstrate hostility toward Jews 

apartheid a system of racial segregation 

apocryphal of questionable authenticity 

apolitical uninvolved in politics 


apparition a ghost or ghostlike image of a person 


apportionment the determination of House of Representatives members 
that each U.S. state sends to Congress based on population 


appropriations money allocated for a specific purpose 


armistice an agreement made by opposing sides to stop fighting for a 
certain time; a truce 


Articles of Confederation the first constitution of the United States, 
ratified in 1781 


assembly line a series of workers and machines that progressively assemble 
an item 


assimilation the process of adapting new ideas to existing ones 


Associated power 28 states that sided with the Allied powers against the 
Central powers during World War I 


Aswan Dam an embankment dam built on the Nile River in Aswan, Egypt, 
during the 1960s 


asylum protection granted by a nation to a refugee 

Atlantic Charter a joint statement issued by the United States and Great 
Britain in 1941 that outlined their shared principles and goals for after 
World War IT 

atrophied lost strength 


attrition gradually weakening of an enemy by continual attack 


autobahn Germany’s system of superhighways, generally without a speed 
limit 


avarice greed for wealth 


avocation a hobby or minor occupation 


B 


baby boom a marked increase in the birth rate between 1946 and 1964 


bakufu also known as shogunate, the military government of Japan led by a 
shogun (similar to a general) 


barnburner someone willing to burn down their own barn to get rid of the 
rats living inside 


barrio a poverty-stricken, Spanish-speaking area of a city 

Bay of Pigs a failed 1961 military operation carried out by Cuban exiles, 
backed by the U.S. government, that attempted a coup to overthrow Fidel 
Castro 

bellicose aggressive; attempting to start a war 

belligerence warlike or aggressive conduct 


belligerents nations engaged in war 


Benelux a politico-economic union among the nations of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg 


Berkeley Free Speech Movement (FSM) a student protest movement at 
University of California, Berkeley, in 1964—1965 that focused on removing 
the ban of on-campus political activities enacted by the school’s 
administration 


Bessemer converter the first inexpensive process for the mass production 
of steel 


bestride tower over 
bicameral having two chambers in a legislative body 


bifocal lenses each with two parts with different focal lengths, one for 
distant vision and one for near vision 


bilateral agreements an agreement between two nations 


bimetallism a system of allowing the unrestricted currency of two metals 
(silver and gold); another term for the concept behind the “Free Silver” 
movement in the United States in the late-nineteenth century 


Black Codes laws passed by Southern states after the Civil War that 
restricted the rights of newly freed African Americans 


Black Nationalism an African American political and social movement 
that advocated for racial unity and a separate black nation in Africa 


Black Panther Party a militant political organization founded in 1966 to 
challenge police brutality faced by African Americans 


Black United Students (BUS) a black student organization founded at 
Kent State in 1968 focused on supporting black students’ rights 


blemishes small flaws 


blue chip stocks large companies with established reputations, typically 
household names 


bobbin a spool that holds thread or yarn 

bohemian unconventional and artistic 

Bolshevik member of the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party led by 
Vladimir Lenin, who seized power in the Russian Revolution of 1917 and 


instituted communism 


Bolshevik Revolution The Communist revolution of 1917 led by Vladimir 
Lenin and the Bolshevik Party that established the Soviet Union 


bombardment a steady flow of attack from bombs or other missiles 


bonanza farms large farms that were run similarly to factories 


Bonus Army a group of World War I veterans who traveled to Washington, 
DC, to demand payment of their bonuses in 1932 during the Great 
Depression 


bootlegger someone who made and distributed alcoholic beverages during 
prohibition, named so because they would hide the bottles in their boots 


bossism domination of a political party by a boss 


brinkmanship the practice of pushing a risky policy or situation to the 
edge of safety 


Browder v. Gayle (1956) a U.S. Supreme Court case that ruled bus 
segregation unconstitutional under the Fourteenth Amendment 


Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka (1954) a U.S. Supreme Court case 
that ruled racial segregation in public schools unconstitutional 


bullion bulk gold or silver usually struck into coins for trade 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) a federal agency founded in 1824 and 
tasked with managing the land held in trust by American Indians 


burgeoning flourishing 


burned-over district areas in central and western New York state where 
widespread religious conversion occurred during the Second Great 
Awakening 


Bush v. Gore (2000) a U.S. Supreme Court case regarding ballot recount in 
Florida during the 2000 presidential election 


C 


cadre group that shares the same beliefs or works together 


caisson a large watertight chamber used to perform construction under 
water 


calamity a disaster 


Canal Zone a strip of land along the Panama Canal controlled by the 
United States from 1903 to 1979 


capitalism system in which capital and property are privately owned and 
operated by individuals or corporations 


capitulation the act of surrendering 


carpetbagger a term for people from the North who went to the South 
during Reconstruction and were seen as seeking personal gain 


cash crop a crop grown primarily to be sold for profit 


castas People of mixed race in any combination of descent from European 
whites, Native Americans, and Africans in Spanish America 


cataclysmic relating to a violent natural event 


Central powers the coalition fighting against the Allied Powers in World 
War I comprised of Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman Empire, and 
Bulgaria 


certitude to state with complete confidence 
cession formal surrender of property to another 
chafe to irritate from heavy-handed oppression 
chasten have a restraining effect on 


chattel slaves (chattel slavery) a system of slavery in which enslaved men, 
women, and children were actual property who could be bought, sold, 
traded, or inherited. 


Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831) a U.S. Supreme Court case in which 
the Court stated that the Cherokee Nation was a “domestic dependent 
nation” and had no standing to sue the state of Georgia 


chuckwagon a wagon on a ranch or campsite that has cooking facilities 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) a Christian 
restorationist church founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith 


civil liberties rights that are protected from being violated by the 
government without due process 


clemency request for a lesser sentence to be awarded 
client state a state dependent on support from a more powerful state 
clout influence or power 


Cold War the geopolitical tension and ideological struggle between the 
United States and Soviet Union from 1945 to 1991 


colonia colony 


Committee to Reelect the President (CREEP) a fundraising organization 
for Nixon’s 1972 reelection campaign 


commodity raw materials or agricultural products that can be bought and 
sold 


commodore officer rank in the U.S. Navy considered of high importance, 
just below captain 


commonwealth an independent country or community 


communism a system in which all property and means of production are 
publicly owned and people are given things by the government according to 
their needs 


Community Service Organization (CSO) a California Latino civil rights 
organization founded in 1947 


commutation exchange; reduction as in a sentence for a crime 


concessions things that are granted through compromise, typically in 
response to a demand 


conciliation mediation between two debating parties 


concurrent majority theory (“concurrent majorities”) a proposed 
constitutional rule that would allow minorities within Congress to block the 
actions of majorities to prevent tyranny 


Confederation Congress the legislative branch of government under the 
Articles of Confederation 


conglomerate a large company that owns multiple smaller companies 


conglomeration the process by which a large company acquires smaller 
companies or merges with them 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) an African American civil rights 
group that organized Freedom Rides to desegregate interstate bus travel 


Connecticut/Great Compromise the agreement between small and large 
States that created the Senate and House of Representatives at the 
Constitutional Convention 


conquest control of territory or people acquired by force or coercion 


conquistadores Conquerors who went to the Americas on military 
expeditions and claimed land for Spain during the sixteenth century 


conscription required enrollment into the military for able-bodied men 


conservation careful management of natural resources to prevent waste or 
misuse 


conservatism political philosophy that seeks to preserve traditional ideas 
and is cautious about change 


consigned placed indefinitely with someone else or committed to 
something 


consternation a feeling of anxiety brought on by sudden dismay 


Constitutional Convention the assembly of delegates that drafted the 
Constitution of the United States in 1787 


construction (strict/broad) the way in which the Constitution is 
interpreted 


containment the United States’ aim during the Cold War to stop the spread 
of communism 


contentious controversial, disputed 


Continental Army the regular army formed by the Second Continental 
Congress and led by General George Washington to fight against the British 
during the Revolutionary War 


Continental Congress the legislative assembly composed of delegates 
from the colonies 


Contract with America a conservative legislative agenda created by U.S. 
Republicans in 1994 


convergence process of coming together 
Copperhead a Northern Democrat who opposed the Civil War 
cordoned to block from access, usually by authorities 


corrupt bargain a claim by Andrew Jackson’s supporters that John Quincy 
Adams was awarded the presidency after the election of 1824 in exchange 
for appointing Henry Clay as secretary of state 


countermand reverse an order 
coup violent, forcible overthrow of an existing government 


court martial a judicial court that tries military members for crimes against 
military law 


covenant in religion, an agreement made by God with a religious 
community, such as the Puritans 


covert stealthy 


cowrie shells highly polished, usually brightly colored shells used as 
money in Africa and southeast Asia 


cult of domesticity the idea that women were primarily responsible for the 
home and possess the virtues of piety, purity, domesticity, and 


submissiveness 


czar a person appointed to run a governmental department 


D 


Darwinism the theory developed by Charles Darwin that species evolve by 
natural selection (“survival of the fittest’) 


Daughters of Liberty a general term for women who joined the patriot and 
liberty movement during the American Revolution 


DDT a synthetic organic compound used as an insecticide 

de facto designating someone or something as fact 

de jure legal 

de jure discrimination discrimination allowed according to the law 


Declaration of Sentiments and Resolutions a document modeled after the 
Declaration of Independence adopted at the Seneca Falls Convention in 
July 1848 that outlined the rights American women should be entitled to as 
citizens 


defilement to make impure or damage 


deindustrialization decline of industry 


deity a god or goddess 


democratic majoritarianism democracy based on a majority opinion of a 
society’s citizens 


demur hesitate or show reluctance 


détente easing of strained relations between two nations, as in the Cold War 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 


dime novels novels that were cheap to buy and typically had a romance or 
Western theme 


diplomacy the activity or skill of managing international relations 
disenfranchising deny someone the right to vote 


disestablishment to deprive the status and privileges of an established 
church 


disfranchise deny someone the right to vote 
disfranchisement deny someone the right to vote 


disk operating systems (DOS) computer operating systems that run from a 
hard disk 


dismember to cut off the limbs 

dissenter a member of a nonestablished church; a nonconformist 
dissident someone who objects to an official policy 

domesticity home or family life 


donatory a donee of a king, especially one given the right by the king to 
property obtained 


dovetail to join together 


Dred Scott v. Sandford (1857) a U.S. Supreme Court case which held that 
the rights of American citizens under the Constitution did not apply to black 
people, regardless of their enslaved status 


Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) a federal agency founded in 1973 and 
tasked with regulation of prescription drugs in the United States 


Dust Bowl areas of Oklahoma, Kansas, and northern Texas affected by 
droughts and windstorms that blew away millions of tons of topsoil in the 
1930s and forced many residents to move 


E 
earthworks an embankment made of soil, usually used as fortification 


economic nationalism a philosophy in which a country tries to advance an 
integrated national economy and protect it from foreign competition 


economic populism economic policy based on fiscal stimulus by 
expanding deficit and printing more money 


economies of scale cost advantages for a company when production 
improves in efficiency 


effigy a model of a person made to be damaged or destroyed as a protest or 
expression of anger 


egalitarian the principle of equality of all people pertaining to equal rights, 
equal opportunity, and equality under the law 


Eighteenth Amendment the 1919 constitutional amendment than 
prohibited “intoxicating liquors” and started prohibition 


élan military spirit and enthusiasm 


Electoral College a body representing the U.S. states who formally cast 
votes for the election of the president and vice president 


emanation explicit right that provides an understanding of unwritten 
constitutional rights 


embargo an official ban on commercial activity, like trade, with another 
country 


emigrate to leave one’s home country and take up residence elsewhere 
empanel enlist a jury 


enabling resolution a resolution adopted by a governing body that bestows 
legal powers to someone or something 


encephalitis inflammation of the brain 


encomienda a grant by the Spanish Crown to a colonist in the Americas 
conferring the right to demand tribute and forced labor from the American 
Indian inhabitants of an area 


encroach intrude on a person’s territory 


encyclical a letter from the Roman Catholic pope sent to all bishops in the 
Church 


enfranchise gain the right to vote 


Enlightenment a European and American intellectual movement of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries emphasizing reason and individualism 
rather than tradition 


enumerated itemized, listed 


enumerated powers powers granted specifically to Congress by the 
Constitution 


Environmental Defense Fund a nonprofit advocacy agency focused on 
preserving the environment 


Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) a federal agency founded in 
1970 to establish and enforce rules to protect the environment and limit 
pollution 


epoch a period in history marked by notable events or particular 
characteristics 


Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) a proposed amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution designed to protect civil rights regardless of sex 


Era of Good Feelings a period of national one-party rule from 1816 to 
1824 


eradication the complete destruction or elimination of something 
errant offensively inaccurate 
eschew to deliberately avoid 


Espionage Act (1917) legislation that allowed the U.S. Post Office to ban 
certain newspapers and magazines from the mail and made it a crime to 
obstruct the draft; it was amended in 1918 by the Sedition Act 


ethos characteristics of an era, person, group, or institution 


eugenics the study of using reproduction to achieve specific characteristics 
considered desirable within a society 


evangelicalism a movement in the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
marked by converting people to Christianity through powerful enthusiasm 
and confidence for sharing the Word of God 


exchequer an office in the colonies that was responsible for collecting 
revenue and making payments on behalf of the sovereign 


excise tax a tax placed on specific services or manufactured goods that is 
imposed on the supplier and included in the purchase price 


execrable extremely bad or unpleasant 


executive privilege an extraconstitutional privilege of the U.S. president to 
withhold certain information from the public, especially related to national 
security and to preserve executive decision-making 


exigencies urgent need 
exonerated clear from fault 
expansionism policy of territorial expansion by a nation 


Exposition and Protest (1828) a document written by John C. Calhoun that 
protested the Tariff of 1828 and laid out Calhoun’s doctrine of nullification 


extirpate root out and destroy completely 


F 


factory system a form of production in which workers operate machinery 
fallacious based on faulty reasoning 

fealty sworn loyalty 

Federalist a person who supported the ratification of the Constitution 


Federalists a political party led by Alexander Hamilton and John Adams; 
they favored a strong national government, banks, and a relationship with 
Great Britain 


feudal having the characteristics of feudalism economic and social system 
based on land ownership. Land owners offered protection to those on their 
land in return for labor or services 


First 100 Days the start of Roosevelt’s presidency; during this time, 
Congress and the administration created several New Deal programs 


First Party System the United States’ political party system from 1792 to 
1824 that was mainly focused on competition between the Federalist Party 


and the Democratic-Republican Party 


Fisher v. University of Texas, Austin (2016) a U.S. Supreme Court case 
that considered whether race could be a factor in the college admissions 
process 


folly foolishness, lack of sense 


Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA) Court U.S. federal court 
established under the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 to 
review applications for surveillance warrants for foreign intelligence 
purposes 


Fourteen Points a speech given by President Woodrow Wilson that 
outlined principles for world peace after World War I 


fracas an uproar or quarrel 


fracking injecting high-pressure liquid into the ground to open fissures and 
extract oil or gas 


franking officially signing or stamping a document 


free coinage of silver policy advocated by some in United States in the 
late-nineteenth century featuring production of silver coins on demand 


free market libertarians those who believe that individuals and private 
companies should run the economy without government interference 


freight goods transported in bulk 


French and Indian War a war in North America between France and 
Britain, with both sides aided by American Indians, fought from 1756 to 
1763; also referred to as a part of the larger global conflict of the Seven 
Years’ War 


Fugitive Slave Clause a clause in the Constitution that required a slave or 
indentured servant who fled to another state to be returned to the owner in 
the original state 


G 


G.I. Bill of Rights a law that created programs to aid servicemen returning 
from World War II 


Gadsden Purchase (1853) the purchase of land from Mexico in current- 
day Arizona and New Mexico by the United States for $10 million 


garrison a military unit assigned to defend a town or fort 
Gatling gun the first machine gun, powered by a crank 


genocide the deliberate destruction of an ethnic, racial, or national group of 
people 


glasnost Soviet policy of increased openness of government and 
distribution of information 


Glorious Revolution the relatively peaceful overthrow of King James IT of 
England in 1688 and his replacement by Dutch-born William IT and Mary 
II. The new monarchs accepted increased parliamentary oversight and new 
limits on monarchical authority. 


graft corrupt practices to receive unlawful gains 


grandfather clause a rule that disenfranchised black men after the 
Fifteenth Amendment; if their grandfather could not vote, they could not 
vote 


granger farmer in the Midwestern United States who opposed monopolies 
controlling grain transportation during the late 1800s 


Great Depression a severe, worldwide economic depression that originated 
in the United States in 1929 and lasted throughout most of the 1930s 


Great Leap Forward a plan by Communist China in the late 1950s to early 
1960s to collectivize the Chinese economy and society; subsequently led to 
widespread famine and death in China 


Great Migration the movement of millions of African Americans from the 
South to the Northeast, Midwest, and West 


Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution a sociopolitical movement in 
China from 1966 to 1976 meant to get rid of capitalist elements of Chinese 
society and solidify Communism’s place 


Great White Fleet a fleet of 16 battleships, painted in all white, sent by 
President Theodore Roosevelt to sail around the world to demonstrate U.S. 
naval strength, especially in the Pacific 


gross domestic product (GDP) the annual total value of all goods and 
services provided within a country 


Grutter v. Bollinger (2003) a U.S. Supreme Court case that considered if 
racial preferences in student admissions violated the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 


guerrilla warfare irregular warfare where small groups use raids and 
ambushes to attack a larger, more traditional military 


guillotine a machine with a heavy metal blade used to behead people 


Gulf of Tonkin Resolution a 1964 U.S. Congress joint resolution that 
authorized President Lyndon B. Johnson to take any necessary measures 
needed in southeast Asia to protect U.S. forces without a formal declaration 
of war by Congress 


gunboat diplomacy foreign policy supplemented by threatened or actual 
military force 


Guomindang government the Chinese National Party which sought refuge 
in Taiwan from mainland China during the Chinese Civil War and became 
the government leading the island 


H 


habeas corpus a law allowing a prisoner to petition for unlawful 
imprisonment and be brought to court to determine if the imprisonment is 
lawful 


hacienda a landed estate in the Spanish Empire’s colonies 

harangue long and aggressive lecture or speech 

harbinger something that foreshadows the coming of something else 
hardtack hard, dry bread or biscuit used commonly as military rations 
hereditary based on inheritance 


heretical believing in religious opinions contrary to the beliefs of the 
church 


Hessian a person from the German state of Hesse; a mercenary hired by the 
British to fight the colonists 


hinterland backcountry, away from the coast 


Hoovervilles shanty towns built by groups of homeless people during the 
Great Depression that were sarcastically blamed on the president 


horizontal integration consolidation of multiple companies into one 
horticulture practice of garden cultivation and management 


House of Burgesses the lower house of the colonial Virginia legislature and 
first legislative assembly in the American colonies 


House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) an investigative 
committee based in the U.S. House of Representatives focused on finding 
American citizens with communist ties 


Huguenot in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a French Protestant 
who followed the beliefs of John Calvin 


Human Rights Commission a commission within the United Nations 
focused on monitoring human rights situations and violations and upholding 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


hung jury a jury that fails to agree on a verdict 


hypersonic greatly exceeding the speed of sound 


Iberian relating to the countries of Spain and Portugal 


idealism (Wilsonian) the belief that American foreign policy goals should 
be based on the spread democracy and American principles 


ideological nation-states a people and government held together by 
common ideals 


illicit illegal 


Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) a U.S. Department of 
Justice agency that enforces immigration laws and regulations 


impeachment a misconduct charge against an elected official 


imperialism a policy in which a country extends its power to other 
countries directly or indirectly 


impetus a force that causes a reaction; a catalyst 
implored to urgently request something 


impoundment not spending money allocated by Congress for a specific 
task 


impressed (impressment) the act of forcing someone into service 


incipient beginning to develop 


incorporated application of the Bill of Rights to state and local 
governments via the Fourteenth Amendment 


incorporation the constitutional doctrine that makes specific clauses of the 
Bill of Rights applicable to the states, not just the federal government 


incumbent person currently holding an office 


incur become subject to something unpleasant as a result on one’s own 
behavior or actions 


indentured servitude the state of being a servant bound by a signed or 
forced contract to work for a master for a fixed amount of time in exchange 
for a benefit 


Indian Removal Act (1830) a law that allowed the president to negotiate 
removal of American Indian tribes of the southeastern United States 


indicted accused of a serious crime 
indigenous originating from a specific environment or region; native 


Indochinese referring to the Southeast Asian peninsula containing Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos 


industrialist someone involved in management and ownership of industry 
inflation the rate at which prices increase and purchasing power decreases 


inflation-adjusted describing real value of money after taking into account 
the effect of inflation, or an increase in prices 


infrastructure basic public works, structures, and facilities needed for a 
society to operate 


injunction a court order to stop an action 


insurrection a violent revolt 


intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) long-range missile used 
primarily for nuclear weapons 


internal improvements a program for building interstate and intrastate 
infrastructure, such as railroads, bridges, roads, and canals 


internationalism supporting cooperation between nations 
interpose intercede between parties 


interposition the act of states opposing, through elections, the federal 
governments in actions they deem unconstitutional 


interregnum the interval between the election of a new president and the 
inauguration of that president 


intrastate occurring within the boundaries of a single state 
inveterate long established and unlikely to change 
inviolable never to be broken or dishonored 


Iran-Contra Scandal political scandal involving secret arms deals with 
Iran in an attempt to secure the release of U.S. hostages in Lebanon 


itinerant traveling from place to place 


J 


Jeffersonian-Republicans a political party led by Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison; they favored strong states’ rights, farmers, and a 
relationship with France 


Jesuit a member of the Roman Catholic Society of Jesus (founded by St. 
Ignatius Loyola in 1534), which focuses on education and evangelization 
through mission work 


Jim Crow laws state and local laws that enforced racial segregation in the 
southern United States 


joint-stock company a business entity used especially by the Dutch and 
English in which shares of a company’s stock can be bought and sold to 
spread risk and profits by shareholders 


judicial review the principle that the judicial branch has the power to 
decide the constitutionality of actions by the executive and legislative 
branches 


jute bagging rough, woven fabric of a strong plant fiber (jute) used to make 
bags and purses 


K 


kachina an ancestral spirt from Pueblo Indian mythology 


Kentucky Resolutions a claim authored by Thomas Jefferson that argued 
the federal government was overstepping its boundaries by enacting the 
Alien and Sedition Acts 


Keynesianism an economic theory supporting increased government 
spending and decreased taxes during a depression to improve an economy 
and decreased government spending and increased taxes during a boom to 
prevent inflation 


KGB the Soviet Committee for State Security; the U.S.S.R.’s main 
intelligence and internal security agency from 1954 to 1991 


King Philip’s War an armed conflict between English colonists and the 
Wampanoag, Nipmuck, Podunk, Narragansett, and Nashaway tribes of New 
England, 1675-1676 


Kingfish a person of authority or influence; nickname for political boss 
Huey Long 


Kremlin the fortress in Moscow where the Soviet executive branch was 
housed 


Ku Klux Klan a white supremacy group in the United States who primarily 


target African Americans; the second Klan was especially prominent in the 
1920s 


L 
laceration deep cut in the skin 


lame duck an official who has little power during the time between the 
election of his or her successor and the end of the term 


Lawrence v. Texas (2003) a U.S. Supreme Court case that legalized same- 
sex relationships 


League of Nations an international organization for world peace created by 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and dissolved in 1946 


Leftist political ideologies focused on social equality and egalitarianism 
libel a published false statement intended to damage to one’s reputation 
liberalism political philosophy rooted in individual liberty 

libertarian advocate for individual liberty and choice 


liberty of contract the argument used in the early 1900s to strike down 
labor laws, stating that the Fourteenth Amendment gave citizens the right to 
enter any contract they deemed necessary to pursue their chosen livelihood 


liquidity the speed at which an asset such as a stock or real estate can be 
converted into money 


livre a former French currency unit, equal to one pound of silver 


Lost Generation the generation reaching adulthood during and soon after 
World War I, who was disillusioned by the war in the postwar society 


Loyalists/Tories American colonists who remained loyal to the parliament 
and the king 


Loyalty Order Executive Order 9835 signed by President Truman that 
created a loyalty program to find communist influence in the U.S. federal 


government 


lynching public execution by hanging done by a mob without legal due 
process 


M 


macadam small stones packed together with a binder like tar to create 
hard-surfaced roads 


magistrate a civil officer who administers the law 


Magna Carta a 1215 English charter constituting a fundamental guarantee 
of rights and privileges and limiting the power of the monarch 


malaise feeling of general discomfort or uneasiness 
malediction magical words used as curses 


mandate an authoritative order to assign territory (via the League of 
Nations) 


mandate an official order to do something 


Manifest Destiny the belief that expansion of the United States throughout 
North America was divinely ordained 


manifesto a public definition of opinions, objectives, and motives 


manumit to voluntarily free 


Marbury v. Madison (1803) a U.S. Supreme Court case that established the 
principle of judicial review 


mar to damage 
martial law law invoked by military authority that supersedes civilian law 


Marxist someone supporting Communism, an economic theory in which 
workers overthrow capitalism and own the means of production 


McCarthyism campaign headed by Senator Joseph McCarthy that 
aggressively accused American government members and others of 
communist ties 


McCulloch v. Maryland (1819) a U.S. Supreme Court case that decided the 
“necessary and proper” clause in the Constitution gave Congress the 
authority to establish a national bank 


Mennonite a Protestant sect that rejects church organization, military 
service, and public office 


mercantilism an economic theory that sought “favorable” balances of trade 
through the promotion of exports and limiting of imports to bring gold and 
silver into a nation and so increase its power 


meritocracy a society or organization ruled by people selected on the basis 
of their merit 


mestizo people of mixed race, specifically of Spanish and Native American 
descent 


metadata a set of data that gives information about other data 
metallurgy the branch of science dealing with metals and their production 


Middle Passage the part of the Atlantic slave trade where Africans were 
densely packed onto ships and transported across the Atlantic Ocean to the 
New World 


militia a military force raised from the civilian population 


Minutemen members of the colonies’ militia who were able to be ready for 
service “at a minute’s notice” 


Missouri Compromise an act of Congress in 1820 that admitted Missouri 
as a Slave state, Maine as a free state, and banned slavery in the Louisiana 
Purchase region north of thirty-six degrees, thirty minutes, apart from 
Missouri 


Missouri v. Webster (1989) a U.S. Supreme Court case that established 
states could regulate abortion care 


monetarism theory of controlling the supply of money to stabilize the 
economy 


monolithic large, powerful, and uniform 


monopoly a business that has exclusive control of the supply of a service or 
product in an industry 


Monroe Doctrine the U.S. foreign policy established by President James 
Monroe in 1823 stating that European colonialism in the Americas would 
be considered hostile against the United States moratorium a legally 
authorized pause on an activity 


moribund critically decaying or dying 


muckraking a negative term for journalists who publicized information 
about unhealthy or unfair business practices to bring about reform 


mudsill person in the lowest social class 


mujahideen a guerrilla fighter group that battled against the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan 


munitions military weapons, ammunition, and equipment 


mutual assured destruction (MAD) a military doctrine practiced by the 
U.S. during the Cold War. MAD states that neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union would launch a first-strike with nuclear weapons, because the 
other side would respond in kind, thus ensuring the complete annihilation of 
both parties 


N 


napalm a highly flammable jelly used in incendiary bombs and 
flamethrowers 


Napoleonic Wars a series of conflicts from 1803 to 1815 between France, 
led by Napoleon I, and various Europeans coalitions led by Great Britain 


Nation of Islam an African American religious and political movement 
founded in 1930 and based on a combination of black nationalism and 
traditional Islam 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) an independent 
federal agency founded in 1958 to run the civilian space program and space 
research 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
a civil rights organization advocating justice and equality for African 
Americans 


National Farm Workers Association (NWEFA) a farmworker organization 
founded by Dolores Huerta and César Chavez in 1962 


National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) a U.S. law passed in 1933 to 
allow the industrial self-regulation through the National Recovery 
Administration in an attempt to stimulate the economy 


National Organization for Women (NOW) a feminist activist group 
founded in 1966 that promoted equal rights for women 


National Recovery Administration (NRA) a New Deal agency created to 
stimulate business recovery through industrial self-regulation 


National Review a conservative editorial magazine founded by William F. 
Buckley Jr. featuring political and social news and commentary pieces 


National Security Administration (NSA) an intelligence agency within 
the U.S. Department of Defense 


National Security Council (NSC) a forum within the Executive Office 
used by the president to discuss issues of national security and foreign 
policy 


nationalization transfer of an industry from private to state ownership and 
control 


nativism discriminating against immigrants 
naval disarmament limiting or reducing the size of a navy 


Negro Leagues professional baseball teams made up of African American 
players, mainly from the 1920s to the 1940s 


New Deal series of domestic programs enacted by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1930s that aimed to end the Great Depression 


New Jersey Plan a proposal at the Constitutional Convention to have the 
United States’ legislative branch consist of one chamber with one vote per 
state and preserve the power of the states 


New York Times v. United States (1971) a U.S. Supreme Court case that 
allowed the New York Times to publish the Pentagon Papers under 
protection of the First Amendment 


nexus connection 
ninepins bowling 


nor’easter a cyclone storm that affects the middle and north Atlantic coast 
areas of the United States 


nordamericanos Americans who settled in Texas during the 1820s and 
1830s 


North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) a trade bloc founded 
in 1994 among the United States, Canada, and Mexico 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) a military alliance between 
the United States and Western Europe, founded in 1949 


Northwest Ordinance of 1787 an act of Congress that created the 
Northwest Territory, which includes modern-day Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota 


Northwest Passage a theoretical sea route from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific Ocean along the northern coast of America, sought by early 
explorers as a quicker route to the Far East 


nuclear family a family unit made up of two parents and their children 


nullification make legally void 


O 

Obergefell v. Hodges (2015) a U.S. Supreme Court case that ruled that 
Same-sex Marriage is a constitutional right guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

obsidian hard, dark, glasslike volcanic rock 


odious repulsive, disgusting 


Okies a term of contempt for migrant farmers who moved from Oklahoma 
to California during the Great Depression 


oligopoly market dominated by a small group of sellers who work together 
to manipulate prices 


omitted left out 


omnibus congressional bills made up of multiple pieces 
omnipresent widespread 

open warfare warfare focused on large maneuvers by sizable forces 
opium a highly addictive drug made from opium poppy flowers 
opprobrium public disgrace 

opulent rich and luxurious 


Ordinance of 1784 a decree that called for the land west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, north of the Ohio River, and east of the 
Mississippi River to be divided into separate states 


Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) a cartel of 
oil-producing countries founded in 1960 to attempt to control oil production 
and prices 


Osborn v. United States (1966) a U.S. Supreme Court case that considered 
whether the government can secretly record individuals without their 
consent 


oust force someone out of a position 


outwork a process of manufacturing done in private homes, typically by 
women and families 


P 


palpable intense 


panegyric a public speech or published text in praise of someone or 
something 


paramount of significant importance 


Parents Involved in Community Schools v. Seattle School District No. 1 
(2007) a U.S. Supreme Court case that considered whether race could be a 
factor in public high school admissions 

parity equality 

parochialism a narrow or overly simplistic belief 


partisan strong supporter of a party 


Pashtun largest ethnic group in Afghanistan; live mostly in the region of 
southeastern Afghanistan and northwestern Pakistan 


paternalistic characterized by the restricted freedoms of subordinates under 
an authority 


patria chica small homeland, loyalty to which sometimes supersedes 
loyalty to the state 


Patriots people who supported and/or fought for independence from Britain 


patron a financial sponsor supporting a person, organization, cause, or 
activity 


patronage support given by a supporter of a cause or person 


penance voluntary self-punishment as expression of repenting sins or 
wrongs 


pension payments made during a person’s retirement from an investment 
fund contributed to by their employer and possibly the employee during 
their career; payments are based on years of employment 


Pentagon Papers a top-secret U.S. Department of Defense report of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam from 1945 to 1967, published by the New York 
Times in 1971 


penumbras implied rights of the people not specified in the Constitution 
related to other specified rights 


peonage holding a person as a servant to pay off a debt 


Peoples’ Army of Vietnam (PAVN) also known as the North Vietnamese 
Army (NVA); the national army of North Vietnam during the Vietnam War 


per capita for each person 


perestroika Soviet policy of reforming the political and economic systems 
of the U.S.S.R. 


perjury intentional untruthfulness while under oath 
pestilence fatal disease 


Planned Parenthood v. Casey (1992) a U.S. Supreme Court case that 
altered the standard for abortion restrictions set by Roe v. Wade 


Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) a U.S. Supreme Court case which established the 
“separate but equal” doctrine, upholding racial segregation 


pocket-veto an indirect veto done when the president neither signs nor 
vetoes a bill within a set time 


political machine a party organization that allows a person or small group 
to control enough votes to maintain political domination of an area 


political realignment a phenomenon in which the balance of power 
between political parties shifts greatly when their voting bases change 


Popocrat a negative term for Democrats who supported Populist policies 


popular sovereignty principle that says the authority of a government 
resides in the people 


Populist a political group that tries to appeal to average people who feel 
alienated by the political elite 


Populist a political party in the late 1800s that focused on strengthening the 
political and economic position of farmers 


potlatch a ceremony practiced by Pacific Northwest tribes of Native 
Americans in which property is gifted or destroyed to show off wealth and 
prestige 


Potsdam agreement an agreement among leaders of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union after World War II regarding 
Germany’s reconstruction and reparations and demanding the unconditional 
surrender of Japan 

pragmatic practical or realistic 

precipitous dangerously steep 

predicated based on 


prerogative a right or privilege of a person or group of people 


Presbyterian a member of the Presbyterian church, a Protestant sect 
originating in Great Britain, especially Scotland 


presidio military fort 


privateer a private ship or individual who holds a government commission 
allowing them to engage in maritime warfare 


Proclamation of 1763 a declaration by King George III that forbid 
colonists from settling west of the Appalachian Mountains 


progenitor a person who originates a movement 


Progressive Party a third party formed during the 1912 election by 
Theodore Roosevelt after losing the nomination of the Republican Party 


Progressivism a political movement that supports social reform especially 
to remedy economic and social inequality 


prohibition the laws preventing the manufacture, transportation, and sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States between 1920 and 1933 


Project Vanguard a U.S. Naval Research Laboratory program created to 
launch the first artificial satellite into Earth’s orbit 


proliferate multiply quickly 
propitious fortunate; favorable 


proprietary government governments in the British colonies that were 
granted their full governing rights by the British Crown 


prosaic dull or commonplace 


Proselytism attempting to convert someone to a religion or different point 
of view 


proselytize convert someone from one religion or belief to another 


protection racket activity in which a criminal group provides protection to 
individuals and businesses in exchange for money 


Protestant Reformation major sixteenth century European movement to 
reform the beliefs and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, launched in 
Germany by Martin Luther 


Providence divine intervention and the protection of God 


proxy wars small-scale wars fought by groups that represent the interests 
of major nations or interests 


Public Works Administration (PWA) a New Deal agency created to 
provide government jobs to create public works projects, like dams and 
bridges 


pueblo an American Indian settlement, especially consisting of multistoried 
adobe houses built by the Pueblo Indians 


pull factors factors (usually positive) that attract an individual to move 
somewhere new 


pundit someone considered an authority who speaks on a subject 
puppet government a government controlled by an external power 


Puritans members of the Anglican Church (Church of England) who 
wanted to “purify” the church and escape religious persecution by going to 
America 


push factors factors (usually negative) that force an individual to move 
somewhere new 


Q 


Quaker a Christian movement, also known as the Religious Society of 
Friends, that is devoted to peaceful principles 


quarantine a state of isolation from the outside 

Quasi-War an undeclared war between France and the United States from 
1798 to 1800 that was sparked by the XYZ Affair and fought almost 
entirely at sea 

quintessentially emphasizing a perfect example of something 


Quonset hut a corrugated metal building with a semi-cylindrical shape 


quorum the minimum number of members needed at a meeting to make 
that meeting valid 


R 


racial covenant contract between private individuals prohibiting the 
purchase, lease, or occupation of property by a particular group of people, 
usually African Americans 


railroad shanty a small, heated building near a railroad crossing where the 
crossing guard could rest and, in the winter, keep warm 


real wages wages adjusted for inflation 


realpolitik politics based on practical considerations rather than ideological 
principles 


reciprocity the exchange of obligations or privileges between two states for 
mutual benefit 


reconnaissance military surveying of an area to locate enemies or 
determine features 


recused a judge excusing himself or herself from a case because of an 
inability to remain impartial 


red diaper babies children of 1930s-era radicals who played a large role in 
the student protests of the 1960s 


Red Sticks a faction of members of the Creek tribe named so for the red- 
painted war clubs they carried 


redcoat a British solider 
redoubt a temporary fortification 


redress of rights the right to seek assistance from or complain to the 
government without fear of punishment 


Regents of the University of California v. Bakke (1978) a U.S. Supreme 
Court case that upheld affirmative action by allowing race to be a factor in 
college admissions 


reincarnation a new version of something from the past; the rebirth of a 
soul in a new body 


reparations compensation for damage or a wrong one has done, typically 
through money or helping the wronged 


Republican Motherhood the concept that women must be educated in 
civic virtues so they could teach their children for the good of the republic 


Republican/Jeffersonian Republicans favored a weak central government 
Republicanism a political system based on the consent of the governed 
repulse force the enemy to retreat 


Restore Our Alienated Rights (ROAR) a Boston organization founded in 
1974 that opposed the busing used to integrate schools 


retaliatory desire for revenge 


retinue a group of advisors, assistants, or others accompanying an 
important person 


revanchist one who advocates for the recovery of lost territory 


rider a provision added to a bill, typically controversial and having little 
chance of passing alone 


robber baron a pejorative term for a person who gained their wealth 
through exploitation 


Roe v. Wade (1973) a U.S. Supreme Court case that established a woman’s 
right to have an abortion without undue government restriction according to 
a trimester system 


Rough Riders members of Theodore Roosevelt’s cavalry unit during the 
Spanish-American War 


Rubicon a fateful or final decision 


Russian Revolution a 1917 political revolution in Russia that overthrew 
the government and put the Bolsheviks in power 


Rust Belt areas of the northeastern and midwestern United States 
characterized by a decline in industrial and factory work 


rustler a person who steals cattle or other farm animals 


S 


salient a bulge in battlefield lines 


salutary neglect the British Crown policy of not strictly enforcing trade 
regulations in the American colonies 


Saturday Night Massacre a series of resignations by members of the 
Nixon administration for refusing to fire Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
on the evening of October 20, 1973, during the Watergate scandal 


scalawag a term for whites from the South who supported Reconstruction 
and were seen as betraying the South 


Schechter v. United States (1935) a U.S. Supreme Court case that declared 
the National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional 


scion a descendent of an influential or wealthy family 


Second Bank of the United States the second federally authorized national 
bank, chartered from 1816 to 1836 


Second Continental Congress the second meeting of the Continental 
Congress, which issued the Declaration of Independence and framed the 
Articles of Confederation 


Second Great Awakening a Protestant religious revival during the early 
1800s during which new evangelical congregations grew and provided the 
foundation for reform movements like abolitionism and temperance 


Second Party System the United States’ political party system from 1828 
to 1854 that was dominated by the Democratic Party and the Whig Party 


sedentary societies or communities that are settled in one place and not 
nomadic 


Sedition Act an act passed in 1798 that criminalized behavior or speech 
that encourages rebellion against government 


Sedition Act (1918) created a federal offense to use “disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, or abusive language” concerning the Constitution, the U.S. flag, 
the U.S. government, or the American uniform 


segregationist someone who supports enforced separation of racial groups 


Separatist a member of a group of Puritans who called for full withdrawal 
from the Church of England 


settlement house inner-city establishment that provided social services to 
impoverished communities and immigrants in the late 1800s and early 
1900s 


Seven Years’ War a global military war fought from 1756 to 1763 
involving most of the great powers of Europe; the North American theater 
is known as the French and Indian War 


Shanghai Communiqué the document jointly issued by the United States 
and China during Nixon’s visit, pledging their plan to normalize 
communications between the nations 


sharecropping a system in which landowners rented land, tools, seed, 
livestock, and housing to laborers (eventually white and black alike) in 
exchange for a significant portion of the crop 


shares parts of a company’s capital available for purchase, which entitles 
the shareholder to a portion of the company’s profits 


Sherman Antitrust Act (1890) a federal law created to limit the creation of 
monopolies 


Silent Sentinels a group of suffragettes who protested for women’s suffrage 
in front of and near the White House during President Wilson’s presidency 
(from January 1917 to June 1919) 


Silverite someone who supported using silver alongside gold as a monetary 
standard to cause inflation or higher prices for goods 


sine qua non something absolutely necessary 


siphon take away from 


sluice a passage built for water that can be controlled by a gate to separate 
gold from soil 


snuff powdered tobacco that is inhaled through the nostril 


social Darwinism the theory that certain races are innately better and that 
society is rooted in a struggle or competition 


social dislocation movement of a cohesive social group from one location 
to another because of systemic disruptions not of their choosing 


Socialist Party (of America) a political party formed in 1901 when the 
Social Democratic Party of America and part of the Socialist Labor Party of 
America combined; it supported the restructuring of capitalism and 
government ownership of basic industries, and opposed American 
intervention in World War I 


Society of Friends (Quakers) a Christian religious movement founded in 
England in 1650 that has no formal worship structure and whose members 
are pacifist 


sodbuster farmer who plowed up grasslands on the plains to create new 
farms in the western United States 


solid South a voting bloc in the southern United States who consistently 
supported the Democratic Party 


Solidarity a Polish union whose protests contributed to the fall of 
communism in Poland 


Sons of Liberty a secret organization created to fight taxation by the British 
government 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) a civil rights 
organization founded in 1957 after the Montgomery Bus Boycott led by 
black ministers, including Martin Luther King Jr. 


Southern fire-eater proslavery Southern Democrats who supported 
separation from the United States and the creation of the Confederate States 
of America 


Southern Manifesto a 1956 statement opposing integration in schools that 
was supported by a group of Congress members 


sovereignty supreme authority or power 
Soviet Premier head of government for the U.S.S.R. 


Space Race competition between the United States and the U.S.S.R. to 
reach space exploration milestones first 


Spanish Armada a fleet of ships sent by King Philip II of Spain in 1588 to 
invade England 


Spanish flu a strain of influenza A (H1N1) that caused the highest ever 
number of known flu deaths (more than 500,000 deaths in the United 
States) 


splenic fever also known as anthrax; an infection in animals that can be 
transmitted to humans via ingestion of meat 


spoils system a political party awarding public office to its supporters 


Sputnik the first artificial satellite, which was launched in 1957 by the 
Soviet Union 


St. Valentine’s Day Massacre of 1929 the murder of seven members or 
associates of Chicago’s North Siders, an Irish-American criminal 
organization, by the Chicago Outfit, an Italian-American organized crime 
syndicate 


stagflation an economic state of high inflation combined with high 
unemployment and stagnant demand 


stalemate a draw 


statute of limitations a set time during which parties have to initiate legal 
proceedings from the date of an alleged offense 


stigmatize to describe as worthy of disgrace or shame 
stockman a person who tends to livestock 


Stonewall Inn the location of a series of violent conflicts between gay 
people and police in New York City during the summer of 1969 


STOP ERA a campaign led by Phyllis Schlafly to block ratification of the 
ERA 


Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT) two treaties between the 
United States and the Soviet Union that limited the nuclear capabilities of 
each side 


Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) colloquially known as Star Wars; a 
proposed defense system that would protect the United States from attacks 
by ballistic nuclear weapons 


stratified divided into classes 


strict construction the belief that the powers granted by the Constitution 
should be read literally with little interpretation 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) a civil rights 
group led by younger African Americans and focusing on direct-action 
confrontations for equal rights 


Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) a student activist organization 
during the 1960s that represented the New Left movement 


stymy to block 
subpoena a summons ordering someone to attend court 


subsistence farmers who produce themselves almost everything they 
consume 


Suez Canal a strategically and economically important artificial waterway 
in Egypt connecting the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea, marking the 
border of Africa and Asia 


Sun Belt a region of the southern and western United States known for its 
temperate climate and economic rise that attracted migration after World 
War II 


sunset provisions provision or clause in a law or regulation that will expire 
after a certain date 


superpower a nation that is extremely powerful and able to exercise its 
influence on global affairs 


supersede replace 


supply-side economics a theory of creating economic growth by decreasing 
regulation and lowering taxes 


surly unfriendly 


Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education (1971) a U.S. 
Supreme Court case that ruled busing a tool to racially integrate and 
balance schools constitutional 


symbiotic a mutually beneficial relationship between two groups 


T 
tacit implied without being said explicitly 


“Tariff of Abominations” (Tariff of 1828) a protective tariff designed to 
protect industry in the northern United States from cheaper goods imported 
from Europe 


tariff tax paid on imported or exported goods 


Teamster a member of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters union 


Teapot Dome a scandal during Warren G. Harding’s presidency that 
involved the secret leasing of federal oil reserves by the secretary of the 
Interior after being bribed by oil tycoons 


temperance abstinence from alcohol 

tenable reasonable, able to hold up when under attack 

tendentious promoting a controversial cause or point of view 

tenement a run-down apartment building, usually in a poor area of a city 


Tet Offensive a series of attacks during 1968 by the North Vietnam Army 
and the Viet Cong throughout South Vietnam against the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam and U.S. forces 


Three-Fifths Clause/Compromise a compromise reached during the 
Constitutional Convention stating that three out of every five slaves would 
count toward a state’s population to determine legislative representation and 
taxation 


Ticker tape paper ribbon on which daily stock information was printed 


tidal race a narrow section of water that is subject to strong tides and 
currents 


Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School District (1969) a 
U.S. Supreme Court case related to student protests against the Vietnam 
War which defined First Amendment rights for students in public schools 


toehold a tenuous position from which further progress may be made 


total war warfare that is unrestricted and includes civilians and nonmilitary 
infrastructure as targets 


totalitarianism centralized form of government led by a dictator who has 
total authority over everything 


transcendentalist belief in the philosophy of transcendentalism, which 
promotes a focus on spiritual thinking over scientific thinking 


transcontinental crossing a continent such as a railroad 
transistor device that conducts electrical energy 


Treaty of Paris (1783) the treaty that ended the American Revolutionary 
War 


Treaty of Versailles the peace treaty signed by the Allied and Associated 
powers and Germany in 1919 to end World War I 


triangular trade trade during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
involved slaves and commodities being traded among Britain, West Africa, 
and the West Indies, creating a triangular shape when drawn out on a map 


tribunal court of law 
tributary person or state that pays tribute to another state or ruler 


Tripartite Treaty of 1950 a statement issued by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France committing to uphold the 1949 Arab-Israeli Armistice 
Agreements 


Triple Entente an informal compact among Great Britain, France, and 
Russia to counter Germany and Austria-Hungary before and during World 
War I 


Trotskyist supporter of Leon Trotsky, Joseph Stalin’s unsuccessful rival for 
leadership of the Soviet Union after the death of Vladimir Lenin. Stalin had 
Trotsky killed in 1940 


Troubled Asset Relief Program (TARP) a government program created to 
stabilize the economy during the 2008 financial crisis by lending money to 
struggling financial institutions 


Truman Doctrine principle that the United States should provide support 
to countries threatened by the Soviets to contain Communist expansion 


trust a group of businesses that allowed consolidated power and typically 
referred to monopolies or near-monopolies 


Twenty-First Amendment the 1933 constitutional amendment that 
repealed the Eighteenth Amendment, ending prohibition 


U 


U-2 spy plane reconnaissance aircraft operated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency used to spy on the Soviet Union starting in the 1950s 


ubiquitous found everywhere 

U-boat German submarine used in World War I and World War II 
unassailable invincible 

undergird to provide justification or a base 


United Farm Workers (UFW) a labor union for farmworkers founded 
with the merger of the National Farm Workers Association and the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee in 1966 


United Nations (U.N.) an international organization formed in 1945 to 
promote international peace, security, and cooperation among its member 
nations 


United States v. Nixon (1974) a U.S. Supreme Court case that ordered 
Nixon to deliver tape recordings and other materials related to the 
Watergate scandal for his impeachment trial 


United States v. Windsor (2010) a U.S. Supreme Court case that legalized 
same-sex marriage 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights document listing fundamental 
human rights to be universally protected; drafted by United Nations 
members and adopted by the U.N. in 1948 


Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) a group founded by 
Marcus Garvey that advocated for the formation of an independent black 
nation in Africa, as well as racial pride and economic self-sufficiency 


USA PATRIOT Act a 2001 act designed to strengthen national security 
after the September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks 


Vv 


V-2 program German program that created the world’s first long-range 
guided ballistic missile 


Venona Project a counterintelligence program that decrypted messages 
from Soviet intelligence agencies from the 1940s to 1980 


venture-capital capital invested in a high-risk project or business 


vertical integration an arrangement in which one company owns multiple 
stages of the supply chain 


Viet Cong a guerrilla force operating against South Vietnam, supported by 
North Vietnam, during the Vietnam War 


vigilante a self-appointed group of citizens organized to punish crime in 
their community 


vilification abusively defaming or denouncing someone or something 


Virginia Plan a proposal at the Constitutional Convention to have the 
United States’ legislative branch consist of two chambers with states 
represented in proportion to their population and strengthen the power of 
the central government 


Virginia Resolutions a claim authored by James Madison that argued states 
had the right to nullify unconstitutional federal laws 


vitriol cruel criticism 


volatile prone to rapid or unpredictable change 


Volstead Act also known as the National Prohibition Act; passed to allow 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 


voracious very eager 


WwW 


War Hawks Americans who favored war with Britain around 1812 
ward area of a city represented by an elected councilor 


Weathermen a militant student organization founded in 1969 by members 
of a faction of Students for a Democratic Society 


Wehrmacht the armed forces of Nazi Germany from 1935 to 1945 
welfare financial support given to those in need 


Whip Inflation Now (WIN) a 1974 attempt by President Ford to combat 
inflation by encouraging Americans to monitor their spending and increase 
personal savings through a public relations campaign 


white flight movement of white families to the suburbs, leaving urban areas 
primarily populated by minorities 


white supremacists those who believe in the idea that white people are 
superior to other races 


“Who Lost China?” controversy when blame for the fall of China to 
communism undermined the Truman administration 


Wilmot Proviso a proposal by Representative David Wilmot to prohibit 
slavery in any land acquired by the United States from Mexico after the 


Mexican-American War 


windfall unexpected good fortune 


Worcester v. Georgia (1832) a U.S. Supreme Court case that argued only 
the federal government had the authority to regulate relations between 
American Indian nations and a state under the Constitution 


Works Progress Administration (WPA) a New Deal agency that worked 
with local governments to create government jobs through public works 
projects like infrastructure, public buildings, and the arts 


writ of habeas corpus a court order issued to law enforcement requiring an 
imprisoned person to be brought to court with proof that the person is being 
lawfully detained 


writ of mandamus a court order to an official to properly fulfill the duties 
of an office 


X 


XYZ Affair a diplomatic and political dispute between France and the 
United States from 1797 to 1798 that culminated in the Quasi-War 


Y 


Yalta Summit the meeting between the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union after World War II to discuss the reorganization of 
Germany, a free Poland, the Soviet entry into the Pacific War, and Soviet 
participation in the United Nations 


yellow journalism journalism featuring articles with sensational headlines 
to persuade the public to adopt a point of view 


Yom Kippur War an October 1973 war started by Egypt and Syria against 
Israel 


